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JciDMUND  Walłbr  was  bom  on  the  thinl  of  March,  l605,  at  Colshill  in  Ilert- 
fofdshire.  His  ikther  was  Robert  Waller,  esquire,  of  Agmondesham  in  Buckingham- 
shire,  wbose  family  was  originally  a  brauch  of  the  Kentlsh  Wallers;  and  his  molherwas 
the  daughter  of  John  Hampden,  of  Hampden  in  the  same  county,  and  sister  to  Hamp- 
den,  the  zealot  of  rebellion.  ,  ^ 

His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  an  uifant,  but  left  him  a  yearly  income  of  three  y 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds ;  which,  rating  together  the  value  of  money  and  the  cus-  -A) 
toms  of  life,  we  may  reckod  morę  than  equiva]ent  to  ten  thousand  at  the  present  timm^  \\ 

He  was  educated,  by  the  care  of  his  mother,  at  Eaton ;  and  removed  af^envard  tó 
King*s  College  in  Cambridge.  He  was  sent  to  parliament  in  his  eighteenth,  if  not  in  his 
•ixteenth  year,  and  frequented  the  court  of  James  thę  First,. where  he  heard  a  very  re- 
markable  conversation,  which  tlie  writer  of  the  Ufe  prefixed  to  his  Works,  wlio  seems 
to  have  been  well  informed  of  facts^  though  he  may  sometimcs  err  in  chronology,  has 
delivered  as  indubitably  certain. 

**  He  found  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Neale,;bisbop  of  Durham, 
ttanding  behind  his  majesty's  chair;  and  tlsere  happened  something  extrdordinary,^ 
continues  this  writer,  ''  in  the  conversation  those  prelates  had  with  the  king,  on  which 
Mr,  WaUer  did  often  rcflect.  His  majesty  asked  the  bishops,  '  My  lords,  caunot  I 
take  my  subjects'  money  when  I  want  it,  without  all  this  formality  of  parliament?*  The 
bishop  of  Durham  readily  answered,  '  God  forbid,  sir,  but  you  should :  you  are  the 
breatli  of  our  nostrils/  ^Vhereupon  the  king  turned,  and  said  to  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chestery '  Well,  my  lord,  what  say  you  ł* — '  Sir,'  replied  the  bbhop,  '  I  have  no  skiU 
to  jndge  of  pariiamentary  cases.'  Tlie  king  auswered,  '  No  put-ofTs,  my  lord ;  an- 
fwer  me  presently.' — '  Theu,  sir,'  said  he^  *  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  bro- 
ther  Neale's  money ;  for  he  offers  it.'  Mr.  Waller  said,  the  company  was  pleased  with 
this  answer,  and  the  wit  of  it  seemed  to  aftect  the  kuig ;  for,  a  certain  lord  coming  ia 
«oon  after,  his  majesty  cried  out, '  Oh,  my  lord,  they  say  you  lig  with  my  lady.' — '  No, 
tir,'  says  his  Icrdship  in  confusion  ;  '  but  I  like  her  company,  because  sbe  has  so  much 
wit.' — '  Wby  then,'  says  the  king,  *  do  you  not  lig  with  my  lord  of  Winchester  there?"' 

Waller'8  political  and  poetical  life  began  nearly  togetlier.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he 
wrote  the  poem,  that  appears  first  in  his  works,  on  the  Prince*s  Escape  at  St.  Andero  : 
a  piece  which  justifies  the  observation  madę  by  one  of  liis  editors,  that  he  attaiued,  by 
a  felicity  like  iostinct,  a  style,  which  perhaps  will  neyer  be  obsolete ;  and  that,  "  were 
we  to  judge  only  by  the  wording,  we  could  not  know  what  was  wrote  at  twenty,  and 
what  at  fourscore.*'    His  versification  was,  in  his  first  essay,  sucb  as  it  appears  io  his 
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last  performance.  By  thc  perusal  of  Fairiax's  translation  of  Tasso,  to  which,  as  Dry- 
den'  relates,  he  confessed  kimself  indebted  for  the  smoothness  of  his  numberSy  aiid  by 
his  own  nicely  of  obseryatioD,  he  had  already  fonned  such  a  system  of  metrical  harmony 
as  he  iieverafterwards  much  needed,  or  much  endeavoured,  to  improve.  Denham  cor- 
rected  his  numbers  by  experience,  and  gained  ground  gradually  upon  the  ruggednes» 
of  his  age ;  but  what  was  acquiredby  Denham  was  inherited  by  Waller. 

The  next  poem,  of  which  the  subject  seeros  to  fix  the  time,  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
Fenton  to  be  the  Address  to  the  Queen,  which  he  considers  as  congratulating  her 
arrival,  in  Waller*s  twentietk  year.  He  is  apparently  mistaken ;  for  tlie  mention  of  the 
nation's  obligadons  to  her  freąuent  pregnancy  proves,  that  it  was  written  wlien  she  had 
brought  many  children.  We  luive  therefore  no  datę  of  any  other  poetical  production 
before  that  which  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  occasioned ;  the  steadiness 
with  which  tlie  king  received  the  news  in  the  chapel  desenred  indeed  to  be  rescued 
from  oblivion. 

Neither  of  these  pieces,  that  seem  to  carry  their  own  dates,  couid  have  been  the  sndden 
effusion  of  fancy.  In  the  verses  on  the  Priuce's  Escape,  the  prediction  of  his  marriage 
with  the  princess  of  France  must  have  been  written  after  the  event ;  in  the  other,  the 
promises  of  the  king's  kindness  to  the  descendants  of  Buckingham,  which  could  not 
be  properly  praised  till  it  had  appeared  by  its  efiects,  show,  that  time  was  taken  for 
revision  and  improvement.  It  b  not  known  that  they  were  published  till  tliey  appeared 
long  aflcrward  with  other  poems. 

Waller  was  not  one  of  those  idolaters  of  praise,  who  cultivate  their  minds  at  the 
expense  of  tlieir  fortunes.  Rich  as  he  was  by  ihheritance,  he  took  care  early  to  grow 
riclier,  by  marrymg  Mrs.  Banks,  a  great  heires^  in  the  city,  whom  the  interest  of  the 
court  was  empioyed  to  obtain  for  Mr.  Crofts.  IIaving  brought  him  a  son>  who  died 
young,  and  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Dormer  of  Oxfordshire, 
she  died  in  child-bed,  ąnd  left  him  a  widower  of  about  five-and-twenty,  gay  and  wealthy, 
to  please  himself  with  anotlier  marriage. 

Being  too  young  to  resist  beauty,  and  probably  too  vain  to  think  himself  resbtible^ 
he  fixed  his  heart,  perhaps  half  fondly  and  half  ambitiously,  upon  the  lady  Dorothea 
Sidney,  eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  courted  by  all  the  poetry  m 
which  Sacharissa  is  celebrated :  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  appcUation  of  sugar^ 
and  implies,  if  it  means  any  thing,  a  spińtless  mildness,  and  ^\\  good-nature,  such  as 
excites  rather  tendemess  than  esteem,  and  such  as,  though  always  treated  with  kindness, 
b  never  honoured  or  admired. 

Yet  he  describes  Sacharissa  as  a  sublime  predommating  beauty,  of  lofty  charms,  and 
imperious  influence,  on  whom  he  looks  with  amazement  rather  than  fonduess,  whose 
chains  he  wishes,  though  in  vain,  to  break,  and  whose  presencc  b  winę  that  injlamcs 
to  madness. 

His  acąuaintance  with  this  high-bom  damę  gave  wit  no  opportunity  of  boasting  its 
influence ;  she  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  powers  of  verse,  but  rejected  hb  addresses, 
it  b  said,  with  dbdain,  and  drove  him  away  to  solące  hb  dtsappointment  with  Amoret 
or  Phillb.  She  married  in  \Cy39  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  died  at  Newbeny  in  the 
kings  cause ;  and,  in  her  old  age,  meetiiig  somewhere  with  Waller,  asked  him,  whea 
he  would  again  write  such  rerses  upon  her :  *'  When  you  are  as  young,  madaro,"  said 
he,  '^  and  as  handsome  as  you  were  then." 

*  Preface  to  bis  Fables.    Dr.  J, 
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In  this  part  of  his  life  it  was  that  he  was  known  to  Clarendon,  among  the  rest  of  the 
nen  who  were  eminent  in  that  age  for  genius  and  literatare ;  but  known  so  littlc  to  his 
adrantage^  that  they  who  read  his  character  will  not  much  condemn  Sacharissa,  that 
she  did  not  descend  ftom  her  rank  to  his  embraces,  nor  think  every  excellence  com- 
praed  m  wit. 

The  lady  was,  indeed,  iuexorable ;  but  hb  uncommon  quaIifications,  though  they 
had  no  power  upon  her,  recommended  him  to  the  scholar^  and  stątesmen ;  and  un- 
doabtedly  many  beauties  of  that  time,  however  they  might  receive  his  love,  were  proud 
of  his  praises.  Who  they  were,  whom  he  dignifies  with  poetical  names,  cannot  nów 
be  known.  Amoret,  according  to  Mr.  Fenton,  was  the  lady  Sophia  M urray.  Perhaps 
by  traditions  j>re8erved  in  iamiUes  morę  may  be  discoYered. 

FVom  the  Yerses  written  at  Penshurst,  it  bas  been  collected^  that  he  diverted  bis  disap- 
pcuntment  by  a  Toyage ;  and  his  biographers,  from  his  poem  on  the  Whales,  think  it  not 
iiiq>robable  that  he  Tisited  the  Bermudas ;  but  it  seems  much  morę  likely,  that  he  should 
amuse  himself  with  forming  an  imaginary  scenę,  than  that  so  important  an  incident,  as 
a  Yisit  to  America,  should  have  been  left  floating  in  conjectural  probability. 

From  his  tweuty-eighth  to  his  thirty-fifUi  year,  he  wrote  his  pieces  on  the  reduction  of 
Sallee;  on  the  Reparation  of  St.  Paulus;  to  the  King  on  his  Navy;  the  panegyric  on 
the  Queen  Mother;  the  two  poems  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  perhaps  others, 
of  which  the  time  cannot  be  discovered. 

When  he  had  lost  all  hojpes  of  Sacharissa,  he  looked  rouiid  hira  for  an  easier  eon- 
ąuest,  and  gained  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Bresse,  or  Breaux.  The  time  of  his  mar* 
riage  is  not  exactly  known.  It  bas  not  been  discovered  that  this  wife  was  won  by  his 
poetry ;  nor  b  any  thing  told  of  her,  but  that  she  brought  him  many  children.  He 
doubtless  praised  some  whom  he  would  liave  been  afraid  to  marry,  and  perhaps  married 
one  whom  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  praise.  Many  quałities  contribute  to  do- 
mestic  happiness,  upon  which  poetry  bas  no  colours  to  bestow ;  and  many  airs  and 
sallies  may  delight  imajgination,  which  he  who  flatters  thein  never  can  approve.  There 
are  charms  madę  oiily  for  distant  admiration.    No  spectacle  is  nobler  than  a  blaze. 

Of  this  wife  his  biographers  have  recorded,  that  she  gave  him  fiye.sons  and  eight 
daugfaters. 

During  the  long  interval  of  parliament,  he  is  represented  as  firing  among  those  with 
whom  it  was  most  honourable  to  converse,  and  enjoying  an  exuberant  fortunę  with  tliat 
independence  and  liberty  of  speech  and  conduct  which  wcalth  ought  always  to  produce. 
He  was  however  considered  as  the  kiusman  of  Hampden,  and  was  therefore  supposed 
by  the  courtiers  not  to  jfavour  them. 

When  the  parliament  was  called  in  1640,  it  appeared  that  Waller's  political  character 
had  not  been  mistaken.  The  king's  demand  of  a  supply  produced  one  of  tliose  noisy 
speeches  which  disafiection  and  discontent  regularly  dictate;  a  speech  filled  with  liyper- 
bolical  complamts  of  imaginary  grievances:  "  They,"  says  he,  "  who  think  themselves 
already  undone,  can  never  apprehend  themselves  in  danger ;  and  they  who  have  nothing 
left  can  never  give  freely."  Political  truth  is  equally  in  danger  from  the  praises  of 
courtiers,  and  the  exclamatioas  of  patriots. 

He  Ihen  proceeds  to  raił  at  the  clergy,  being  surę  at  that  time  of  a  fayourable  au- 
dience.  His  topie  is  such  as  will  always  8erve  its  purpose ;  an  accusation  of  acting  and 
pieachiDg  only  for  prefciment :  and  he  eihorts  tiie  commons  carefidlif  to  frwUU  f«r- 
ihtót  froitction  agahut  Pulpit  Law* 
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It  always  gratifies  curiosity  to  tracę  a  sentunent.  Waller  has  in.  his  speech  quoled 
Hooker  in  one  passage ;  and  in  another  has  copied  him,  without  ąuoting.  **  Religion/' 
says  Waller,  *'  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  in  our  purpose  and  desires ;  but  that  which  ia 
first  in  dignity  is  not  always  to  precede  in  order  of  time ;  for  well-being  suppoaes  a 
being ;  and  the  first  impediment  which  men  naturally  endeavour  to  reniove  is  the  want 
of  those  things  iinthout  which  they  cannot  suhsist.  God  first  assigaed  unto  Adam  main- 
tenance  of  life,  and  gave  him  a  title  to  the  rest  of  the  creatures  l>efore  he  appointed  a 
law  to  obserye." 

''  God  first  assigned  Adam,"  says  Hooker,  "  maintenance  of  life,  and  then  appointed 
him  a  law  to  observe. — ^True  it  is,  that  the  kingdoni  of  God  must  be  the  first  thing  in 
our  purpose  and  desires;  but  masmuch  as  a  righteous  life  presupposeth  life,  inasmuch 
as  to  live  virtuous1y  it  is  irapossible,  except  we  Uve;  tberefore  the  first  impediment 
which  naturally  we  endeavour  to  remove  is  penury,  and  want  of  things  without  which 
we  cannot  hve,"    Book  1.  Sect.  9. 

The  speech  is  vehement ;  but  the  great  position,  that  grieyances  ought  to  be  redressed 
liefore  supplies  are  granted,  is  agreeable  enough  to  law  and  reason :  nor  was  Waller^ 
if  his^biograplier  may  be  credited,  such  an  enemy  to  tlie  king,  as  not  to  wisb  his  dis- 
tresses  lightened ;  for  he  relates,  ''  tliat  tbe  king  sent  particularly  to  Waller,  to  second 
his  demand  of  some  subsidies  to  pay  ofF  the  army ;  and  sir  Henry  Yane  objecting  against 
first  Yoting  a  supply,  because  the  king  would  not  accept  unless  it  came  up  to  his  pro- 
portioD,  Mr.  Waller  spoke  eamestly  to  sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  comptroUer  of  the  house- 
hold,  to  save  his  master  from  the  effects  of  so  bold  a  falsity :  '  for,'  he  sald,  '  I  am 
liUt  a  country  gentleman,  and  cannot  pretend  to  know  the  king's  mind  :*  but  sir  Thomas 
durst  not  contradict  the  secretary ;  and  his  son,  the  earl  of  St.  Alban'8,  afterwards  toid 
Mr.  Waller,  that  his  father's  cowardice  ruined  the  king/' 

In  the  Long  Parhament,  which,  unh^pily  for  the  nation,  met  Not.  3,  l640,  Waller 
represented  Agmondesham  tbe  third  time ;  and  was  considered  by  the  discontented 
party  as  a  man  sufficiently  trusty  and  acrimonious  to  be  employed  in  mauaging  the  pro- 
secution  of  judge  Crawley,  for  his  opinion  in  fiivour  of  ship-money ;  and  his  speech 
shows^  that  he  dld  not  disappoint  their  expectatioiis.  He  was  probably  tlie  morę  ardent, 
as  his  uncle  Hampden  had  been  particularly  engaged  in  the  dispute,  and,  by  a  sentencę 
which  seems  geneially  to  be  thought  unconstituUonal,  particularly  injured. 

He  was  not  however  a  bigot  to  his  party,  nor  adopted  all  their  opinions.  W  hen  the 
great  question,  whether  episcopacy  ought  to  be  abolished,  was  debated,  he  spoke 
against  the  iiuiovation  so  coolly,  so  reasonably,  and  so  firmly,  tbat  it  is  not  without 
great  injury  to  his  name  that  his  speech,  which  was  as  follows,  has  been  hitherto  omitted 

in  his  works  \ 

**  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  sense  of  what  this  nation  had  sufiered  from  the 
present  bishops  hath  produced  these  coraplaints;  and  the  apprehensions  men  have  of 
suffering  tbe  like  ui  time  to  come  make  so  many  desire.  the  taking  away  of  episcopacy : 
but  I  conceive  it  is  possible,  that  we  may  not  now  take  a  right  measure  of  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  their  petitions ;  for,  when  they  subscribed  them,  the  bishops  were  armed 
with  a  dangerous  commission  of  making  new  canons,  imposing  new  oaths,  and  the  like  ; 
but  now  we  have  disarmed  them  of  that  power.    These  petitioners  latdy  did  look  upon 

*  This  spench  has  been  retriered,  fimm  a  paper  prioted  at  tbat  Uoie,  by  the  writers  of  the  Parliameotary 
Hjstary.    Dr.  J. 
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cfiiseopMy  »  a  beastiiiiied  with  lioms  aii4c)fiwv;  but  now  tbat  we  have  cnt  and  pored 
them  (and  may,  if  we  see  cause,  yet  reduce  it  into  narrower  bounds)  it  may,  perłiaps, 
be  mofe  agreeable.  łlow8(icver,  if  they  be  still  m  passion,  it  becomes  ns  soberly  to 
coańdcrtiMngfatasaandantiąoitythers^f;  and  n«yt  to  comply  further  with  a  generał 
desife,  tfaan  a»y  stand  Witb  a  genen^  gDodv 

"  We  have  abeady  sbowed,  that  epiBcufiecy  aad  the  erib  thereof  are  miogled  like 
waler  and  oil;  we  hinre  aho,  in  port,  seyered  tbem ;  but  I  believe  yon  wilł  find,  that 
<NDir  iaws  and  ^  piesent  governnient  of  the  chorch  are  niuigled  like  winę  and  water ; 
«o  inseparabley  tint  the  abfogation  of,  at least,  a  hnndred of  our  lawab  desired  m  these 
petitkMis*  I  lia?e  oAen  heard  a  noble  answer  of  the  iords  conmended  in  tliis  house, 
to  a  proposkion  of  Hie  naturę,  but  of  less  consequence ;  they  gave  no  other  reason  of 
theff  refiual  but  tfań,  Nałumm  iegea  Anglia  mmtart:  it  was  the  bishc^n  who  so 
wwered  then;  and  it  wouM  become  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  thiś  honse  to  answer 
thepec^now,  wkh  a  no/tumu  mti/arr. 

**  I  see  sonę  are  moired  with  a  number  of  hands  against  the  bishc^is;  which,  I  oon« 
ftss,  TStfaer  indines  me  to  tbeir  defenee ;  for  I  look  upon  episcopacy  as  a  counterscarp, 
or  ootwork;  whieh  if  it  be  tafcen  by  this  assault  of  the  peofrie,  and  witfaal  this  mystery 
once  reveaied,  That  we  mmsi  denf  tkem  naikimg  when  they  &$k  it  thu  in  troops^  we 
may^  m  tłse  next  place,  hai^e  as  bard  a  task  to  ddend  oor  property,  as  we  have  lately 
imi  to  reco^er  it  from  the  prerogative.  If,  ł^  multiplying  hands  and  petitions,  they 
prevail  for  an  eąuality  in  thmgs  ecclesiastical,  the  next  demand  perh^n  may  be  ie9 
agrariai  tiie  like  eąuality  m  things  temporal. 

**  The  Roman  story  tells  us,  *  That  when  the  people  began  to  flock  about  the  senate, 
and  weie  morę  corioas  to  direct  and  know  what  was  done  than  to  obey,  that  eonimon- 
wealth  soon  came  to  ruin :  tbeir  hgem  rogare  grew  quickly  to  be  a  legemferre:  aad 
after,  when  tbeir  legions  had  found  that  they  coukł  mike  a  dictator,  they  never  suf* 
fered  Ukt  senate  to  have  a  voice  any  morę  n  sach  election/ 

*<  If  these  great  ionovations  proceed,  I  shafl  expact  •  iat  and  leveł  in  leaming  too^ 
as  well  as  in  churdi-prefennents:  Hbnas  ał^  aritit,  And^fhough  it  be  tnie,  that  grave 
and  pious  men  do  study  for  leanM^-sake,  and  embrace  virtue  for  itseif ;  yet  it  is  tnie, 
that  youtfa,  which  is  tłia  seasoii  when  leaming  ia  gotten,  is  not  without  ambitioo ;  nor 
wiU  ever  take  pains  to  excel  in  any  thing,  when  there  is  not  some  hope  of  exceliing 
others  in  reward  and  dignity. 

**  Theie  are  two  leasons  ehiefly  allcged  against  our  church-gOYemment. 

**  Fhst,  Sciiptnie,  which,  as  some  men  thmk,  points  out  another  form. 

^  Secoind,  llie  abusos  of  the  present  superiora. 

**  For  Scripture,  I  will  not  dispute  it  in  this  place ;  but  I  am  coufident,  that,  whenever 
an  equai  dtvUon  of  lands  and  geods  shaH  be  desired,  there  will  be  as  many  places  in 
Scriptnre  found  out,  which  scem  to  foreur  that,  as  there  are  now  aUeged  agamst  tlie 
prdacy  or  preferment  of  the  ehuich.  And  as  for  abuses,  wbere  you  are  now  in  the 
lemonatranoe  told  what  this  and  that  poor  man  hath  sufiered  by  the  bishops,  you  may 
be  presented  with  a  tbonsand  instances  of  poor  men  that  have  received  hard  measure 
tnm  thehr  landlords ;  and  of  woikHy  goods  abused,  to  the  mjuty  of  others,  and  di^- 
adTantage  of  the  owners. 

^*  And  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  humble  motion  is,  That  we  may  settle  men's 
nunds  berem ;  and,  by  a  ąuestion,  declare  our  resokitiou,  to  reform^  that  b,  not  to 
Mholiihi  episcopacy!' 
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It  cantiot  but  be  wialied,  that  he,  who  could  speak  in  this  manner,  had  been  able  to 
act  with  spirit  and  uniformity. 

When  the  commons  began  to  set  the  royal  authority  at  opan  defiance,  Waller  b  laid  to 
have  witkdrawn  jrom  the  hoiue,  and  to  łiave  retunied  with  the  kiof^^s  peraiiasbn ;  and, 
when  the  king  set  up  his  standard,  he  sent  him  a  tbotimnd  broad-pieces.  Heoontmiied, 
bowever,  to  sit  iu  the  rebellioos  conv«ntidle ;  ^  but  spoke,''  says  Cfauendoo,  '*  wit& 
great  shaipness  and  freedom,  which,  now  tbere  was  no  daoger  of  being  outvotedy  was 
not  restrained,  and  therefore  used  as  an  aigument  against  those  who  weie  gone  apoo 
pretence,  that  they^Yere  not  suffered  to  deliver  theur  opinion  freely  in  the  hoiise^  which 
could  not  be  believed,  when  all  men  knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took,  and  spoke 
eveiy  day  with  impunity  against  die  sense  and  proceedings  of  the  house." 

Waller,  as  he  continued  to  sit^  was  one  of  die  commissioaeis  noaunated  by  the  par^r 
liament  to  treat  with  the  king  at  Oxford ;  and  when  they  were  presented,  the  king . 
said  to  him,  f '  Though  you  are  the  kist,  you  are  not  the  lowest  nor  the  kast  in  my 
fkvour/'  Whitlock,  who,  being  anotber  of  the  commissioners,  was  witness  of  thb 
kindnessy  imputes  it  to  the  king's  knowk^dge  of  the  plot,  in  whkh  Waller  appeared 
afterwards  to  liave  been  engaged  against  the  parliament  Fenton,  with  equal  probar- 
bility,  believes,  that  this  attempt  to  promote  the  royal  cause  arose  from  hb  sensibility  of 
the  king*s  tendemess.  Whitlock  says  nothing  of  Us  befaavk>ar  at  Oxford :  ba  was  sent 
with  sevenil  otbers  to  add  pomp  to  die  commission,  but  was  not  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  trust  of  treating  was  imparted. 

The  engagement,  known  by  the  name  of  WaUer*8  Plot,  was  soon  afterwaids  di»- 
covefed.  Waller  had  a  brother-in-law,  Tónd^yns,  who  was  derk  of  the  queen'8  Goim- 
cii,  and  at  the  same  time  had  a  very  numeions  aoąuaintance,  and  great  influence,  in 
the  city.  Waller  and  he,  conyersing  with  great  confidence,  told  both  their  own  secrets 
and  those  of  their  ftiends ;  and,  sunreying  the  wide  extent  of  their  conyersation,  ima^ 
gined,  that  they  found  in  the  mąjority  of  all  ranks  great  dtsapprobation  of  tde  yiolence 
of  the  commons,  and  unwiUingness  t«  continue  the  war.  They  knew,  that  many  favoured 
the  king,  whose  fear  concealad  their  toyalty ;  and  many  desiied  peace,  though  -tbej 
durst  not  oppose  the  clamour  for  war ;  and  they  imagined,  that,  if  those  who  had  these 
good  intentions  could  be  informed  of  their  own  strength,  and  enabled  by  intelligence  to 
act  togetfaer,  they  might  overpower  the  foiy  of  sedition,  by  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  ordinauce  for  the  twentieth  part,  and  the  otlier  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
rebel  army,  and  by  uniting  great  numbers  in  a  petition  for  peaee.  They  proceeded 
witli  great  caution.  Three  oniy  met  in  one  phice,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to  impart 
the  plot  to  morę  than  two  othen ;  so  that,  if  any  should  be  suipected  or  sel^ed,  morę 
than  three  could  not  be  endangered. 

Ix>rd  Conway  joined  in  the  design,  and,  Clarendon  imagines,  incidentally  nungled, 
as  lie  was  a  soldier,  some  martial  hopes  or  pvojects,  which  howcTer  were  only  mentioned, 
tlic  maiu  design  beuig  to  bring  the  loyal  inhabitants  to  the  knowledge  of  each  other ; 
for  which  purpose  there  was  to  be  appointed  one  iu  every  district,  to  distinguish  the 
frięnds  of  the  king,  the  adherents  to  the  parliament,  and  the  neutrak.  How  far  they 
proceeded  does  not  appear ;  the  result  of  their  enquiiy,  as  Pym  declared  ^  was,  that 
within  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  for  the  royalists,  there  were  three  against  them ;  but 
that  withont  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  against  tliem,  there  were  iive  for  them.  Whe- 
ther  this  was  said  frpm  knowledge  or  guess  was  peibapa  never  inąuired. 

^  Parliamentary  History»  vol.  xu.    Dr,  J. 
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U  is  the  opinkMi  of  Cłaiendon,  that  in  Wailer^s  plan  no  yiolence  or  sangttiimry  re- 
wtance  was  comprised ;  tbat  he  intended  only  to  abate  the  confidence  of  the  rebels  by 
publie  dedaratioosy  and  to  weaken  their  power  by  an  opposition  to  new  supplies.  This, 
ID  calmer  times,  and  morę  than  this,  is  done  withoat  fear ;  but  such  was  the  acrimon  j 
cf  tfae  conuBonsy  that  no  metliod  of  obatrucUag  them  was  safe. 

About  this  time  another  design  was  formed  by  sir  Nicholas  Ctispe,  a  man  of  loyahy 
that  deaenres  peipetnal  remembrance :  wben  he  was  a  merdiant  iń  the  city,  he  gave 
and  procured  the  king,  in  his  ezigencies,  an  hundred  thousand  poands ;  and,  when  he 
was  diiven  firom  the  Eschange,  raiaed  a  regiment,  and  conunanded  it 

Sir  Nicholas  flattered  himself  witii  an  opinion,  that  some  proTocation  would  so  much 
csasperate,  tut  some  opportonily  so  much  eooourage,  the  king^s  iriends  in  the  city,  that 
thqf  wonld  break  out  in  open  r^tanoe,  and  would  then  want  only  a  lawfiil  standard, 
and  an  authorised  commander ;  and  eatorted  from  the  kmg,  wfaose  judgment  too  fie- 
qiiently  yielded  to  inqportunity,  a  commission  of  airay,  directed  to  such  as  he  tbought 
proper  to  nominate,  which  was  sent  to  London  by  the  lady  Aubigoey.  She  knew  not 
wfaat  ahe  carried,  bnt  was  to  deliver  it  cn  die  communication  of  a  certain  token  which 
sir  Nicholas  imparted. 

This  commisńon  could  be  only  intended  to  lie  ready  till  the  time  should  reąuire  it 
To  haye  atfcempted  to  raise  any  forces  would  have  been  certain  destniction;  it  could 
be  of  use  only  when  the  forces  should  appear.  This  was,  liowever,  an  act  prepara- 
tory  to  maitial  hostility.  Crispe  would  undoubtedly  have  pnt  an  end  to  the  session  of 
parijament,  had  his  strength  beenequal  to  his  zeal ;  ańd  out  of  the  design  of  Ciispe, 
which  mvołved  very  little  danger,  and  that  of  Waller,  which  was  an  act  pnrely  drU^ 
tbey  compounded  a  horrid  and  dreadńil  plot 

llie  dkcovery  of  Waller's  design  is  variously  related.  In  Clarendon's  Hbtoiy  it 
is  toid,  that  a  servant  of  Tomkyns,  lurking  behind  the  hangings  when  his  ma^r  was  in 
cooferenoe  with  Waller,  heazd  enough  to  ąualify  him  for  an  informer,  and  carried  his 
intelligence  to  Pym.  A  mannsciipt,  quQte^  in  the  L^  of  Waller,  relates,  that  '<he 
was  betiayed  by  his  sister  Price,  and  her  presbytelian  chaplain  Mr.  Goode,  who  stole 
some  of  his  papers ;  and,  if  he  had  not  strangely  dreamed  the  night  before  that  hi» 
sister  had  betrayed  him>  and  thereupon  bumt  the  rest  of  his  papers  by  the  fire  that 
was  in  his  chinmey,  he  had  certainly  lost  his  life  by  it."  Tłie  question  cannot  be 
dedded.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  the  men  in  power,  reoeiving  intelligence 
firom  the  sister,  would  employ  the  serv)int  of  Tomkyns  to  listen  at  the  conferenee,  that 
tfa^  might  aYoidan  act  so  offbisive  as  that  of  destroying  the  hrotfaer  by  the  sister'^ 
testimony. 

The  p^ot  was  published  in  the  most  terrific  manner. 

On  the  31st  of  May  (l643),  at  a  solemn  fast,  when  they  were  listening  to  the  ser- 
mon,  a  messenger  entered  the  church,  and  communicated  his  errand  to  Pym,  who 
whiąpered  it  to  others,  that  were  plaoed  near  him,  and  then  went  with  them  out  of  the 
diurch,  leaving  the  rest  in  solidtnde  and  amaaement  They  immediatdy  sent  guards 
to  proper  piaces,  and  that  night  appreheuded  Tomkyns  and  Waller ;  having  yet  traced 
Bothing  but  that  letters  had  been  intercepted,  from  which  it  appean,  diat  the  parha^ 
ment  and  the  dty  were  soon  to  be  deliTered  into  the  hands  of  tfae  cavalier8. 

They  peihaps  yet  knew  little  themsd^es,  beyond  some  generał  and  indistinct  notices. 
**  But  Waller,"  says  Clareadon,  '^  was  so  confbnndcd  with  fear,  that  he  confessed  what* 
cver  be  had  heard,  said,  thougfat,  or  seen;  all  tbat  he  knew  of  himself,  and  all  that  he 
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8uą)ected  of  othen,  witbout  concealiBg  aiiy  peison  of  what  dcgree  or  qiiality  sotYer,  et 
any  discourse  which  he  had  efet  upou  any  cKoaBioii  eńtertamed  witb  them ;  what  8al;b 
and  such  ladies  of  gieat  honoar,  to  whom,  upon  the  credil  of  his  wit  and  ^cat  repU«- 
tation,  he  had  been  admitted,  had  sp<Ae  to  him  m  their  cfaambera  upon  the  procceó* 
ings  in  the  houses,  and  how  they  had  enooliraged  hiai  to  oppose  them ;  what  cottea^ 
pondeuce  and  intercouTK  they  bad  with  sonę  ministen  of  state  at  Oxford,  and  how 
they  had  coaveyed  all  ioteUigence  thkher."  He  accased  tbe  eari  of  Fortland  aod 
lord  Conway  as  co-opełatiog  ia  the  tnuuaction  ;  and  testified,  that  the  eari  of  North^ 
umberland  had  dedared  hioMdf  disposed  la  feronr  of  aay  iMempt  that  night  check 
the  yiclence  of  the  puliament,  and.ieconoi&e  theat  to  the  kkig. 

He  undoubtedły  eonfessed  nuch  wfakk  they  coald  newr  haiPe  discoyered,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  ¥rhkh  they  wodd  have  wished  to  laive  becn  sappiessed ;  ćtir  it  ia 
inconyenient,  in  the  conflict  of  iactioBS,  to  ha? c  tbni  disaftction  knowii,  whkb  canBOI 
safely  be  punished. 

Tomkyns^was  seiied  on  the  same  night  with  Watter,  and  appcais  likewiae  to  hai^ 
partaLen  of  his  oowardic^ ;  for  he  gave  notiee  of  Criape^s  commission  of  affra^»  of  wlacfa 
Clarendon  never  knew  how  it  was  discoyered.  Tomkyns  had  been  sent  with  the  token 
appointed,  to  demand  it  firom  lady  Aubigney^  and  had  buiied  it  in  fab  garden,  where, 
by  łiis  direction,  it  was  dug  up ;  and  thus  the  rebeb  obtained^  what  Glarendoo  eon- 
fesses  them  to  have  had»  the  odginał  copy. 

It  can  raise  no  wonder,  that  they  formed  one  plot  ont  óf  these  twb  designa,  bowe^er 
fenote  ftom  each  other,  when  they  saw  the  same  agent  employed  in  both,  and  found 
the  commission  of  army  in  tbe  hands  of  \ńm^  who  was  employed  m  coUecting  the 
opinions  and  affections  of  the  people. 

Of  the  plot,  thus  combined,  they  took  care  to  make  the  most.  They  seat  Fym 
among  the  citiaens^  to  tell  them  of  their  immment  daager,  and  happy  escape ;  and  in~ 
form  them»  that  tbe  design  was  ''  to  seiae  the  lord  mayor  and  all  the  eommitlee  of 
militia,  and  would  not  spare  one  of  them/'  They  drew  up  a  vow  and  ca^enant,  to  ba 
tdieB  by  every  meraber  of  eiUier  house,  1^  which  he  dedared  his  detestatbn  of  all 
coBspiraoies  agamst  the  partiament,  and  his  resoludon  to  detect  and  oppose  them.  They 
then  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  thia  wonderiul  ddtvery ;  which  shot  out«  sayar 
Claiendooy  all  doabts  whether  there  had  been  such  a  delivenince,  and  whetber  the  |^ 
was  real  or  fictitious^ 

On  June  11,  tbe  ead  of  Portland  and  lonl  Conway  were  committed,  one  to  the 
tustody  of  the  mayor,  aad  the  otber  of  tbe  dicariff:  but  their  landa  and  goods  were  not 
aeized. 

Waller  was  still  to  immerse  himself  deeper  in  ignomiffjr.  The  eari  of  Poitland  and 
loid  Conway  denied  the  charge ;  aad  theie  was  no  eiddence  agamst  them  but  the  eou- 
fesaion  of  Waller,  of  which  undoubtedły  many  would  be  iocUned  to  qoestMNi  tbe  ¥eni- 
eity.  With  these  doabts  be  was  so  much  tenified,  that  he  endearoured  to  persuade 
Portkmd  to  a  declaration  like  his  own,  by  a  letter  extant  in  FentoA*s  edition.  ^  Bat 
for  me,^'  aaysbe,  '*  you  had  nerer  known  any  thing  of  thb  business,  wUdi  was  pre- 
pared  for  anotber ;  aad  therefoce  I  eanaotimagine  why  ymishould  bideit  so  fiir  as  ta 
contract  your  own  ruin  by  eonceatiog  it,  and  penisting  unseasonably  to  bidę  that  truth,. 
whitfby  without  you,  altfeady  is,  and  will  every  da{y  be  madę  morę  manifost.  Can  you 
imi^ine  yoursdf  boutid  in  bonour  to  keqp  thatsecret,  wfaicbis-sdready  rewaled  bj 
•amHber  I  or  posaible  it  diould  stitt  be  a  secret,  wbidi  is  known  to  cme  of  tiie  odier  sex  I 
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If  yoo  pernst  to  be  cniel  to  youn^lf  for  their  sakes  who  deserre  it  not,  it  will  ne- 
Yertfadess  be  madę  appear,  ere  loDg,  I  feup  to  your  ruin*  Sorely,  if  I  had  the  happi- 
i|ei8  to  wsiit  on  you,  I  could  move  you  to  coo^passionate  both  yourself  and  me,  who» 
desperate  as  my  case  i^,  am  deiuouft  to  dic  witb  the  lionour  of  being  knpwn  to  have 
decłaied  the  truth.  You  biLve  no  feason  to  contend  to  hide  what  is  already  reyeałed— 
inoonBłderately  to  throw  away  youitelf,  for  the  interest  of  others,  to  whom  you  are  lew 
obliged  than  you  are  awaie  of." 

This  persuasion  seems  to  bave  had  Uttk  efiect.  Portland  sent  (June  29)  a  letter  to 
the  lorda,  to  tell  Ihern*  tbat  he  '<  ia  in  cuatody,  as  he  conceives,  without  any  charge ; 
ąnd  thal,  by  what  Mr.  Waller  had  threatened  bim  with  shice  he  was  imprisoued,  lie 
dotb  apinebend  a  very  cruel,  łong,  and  nimous  nrfltraint : — He  therefore  prays,  tbat 
he  may  not  find  Ibe  eActs  of  Mr.  Wallei^s  threats,  a  long  and  dose  imprisonment ;  but 
may  be  speedily  brought  to  a  legał  trial,  and  tben  he  is  confident  the  vanity  and  fidse- 
hood  of  those^informations  whkh  have  been  given  against  him  will  appear/' 

In  conseąuence  of  this  letter,  the  lords  ordered  Portland  and  Waller  to  be  coo- 
frooled ;  whe«  Ihe  one  lepeated  his  chaige,  and  the  other  bis  deoial.  The  exaniia»- 
tion  of  the  plot  being  contimied  (July  1),  Tłunn,  usber  of  the  house  of  lorda,  de- 
posed*  tbat  Mr.  Waller  hBving  had  a  confarence  with  the  lord  Portland  in  an  npper 
room,  laid  Portland  said,  when  be  eame  down,  *^  Do  me  the  fiiTOur  to  tell  my  lord 
Nortfaufflberland,  tbat  Mr.  Waller  bas  extremely  pressed  me  to  save  my  own  life  and 
bifl^  by  throwing  the  biame  upoii  the  lord  Conway  and  the  earl  of  Northoraberland.^ 

Waller,  in  his  lelter  to  Portbnd*  tella  bim  of  the  reasons  whicb  be  could  uige  witb 
mistkss  efficacy  in  a  personal  confeience;  but  he  over-rated  hisown  oratory;  his 
▼ebemence,  wbether  of  peishasioa  or  entrei^,  was  retnmed  with  contempt. 

One  of  Ihs  argumenlB  with  Portland  is,  that  the  plol  is  aiseady  known  to  a  woman. 
This  woman  was  doubtlem  lady  Aubigney,  who^  upon  this  occasion^  was  comtnitted  to 
cnstody ;  bnt  wfao,  in  leality,  when  she  delivered  the  commission,  knew  not  what  ii 
was* 

The  pariwnent  tben  proceeded  against  the  conspirators,  and  oommitted  their  trial 
to  a  cooncil  of  war.  Tomkyns  and  Cbaloner  were  banged  near  their  own  doors. 
Tomk3rns,  when  he  came  to  die,  said  it  was  a/oolM  hmnmeBs;  and  indeed  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  hope  tbat  it  sbould  es€i4>e  disco^ery ;  for,  thougb  never  mote  than 
three  met  at  a  time,  yet  a  design  so  extensive  must,  by  necessity,  be  communicated  to 
many,  who  could  not  be  expeeted  to  be  all  ftiitfaiul,  and  all  prudent.  Chaloner  was 
attended  at  his  execution  by  Hugh  Peters.  His  crime  was,  tbat  he  had  commission  to 
raise  money  for  the  king;  bnt  it  appears  not  tbat  the  money  was  to  be  espeuded 
upon  the  advancement  of  either  Cn8pe's  or  Waller's  plot 

Tlie  earl  of  Northnmberland,  b^ing  too  great  for  piosecution,  was  only  once  ex- 
amined  before  the  lords.  The  earl  of  Portland  and  lord  Conway,  persistmg  lo  deny 
tbe  charge,  and  no  testimony  but  Waller^s  yet  appeariag  i^[ainst  them,  were,  after  a 
loBg  impriMmment,  admitted  to  baiL  Hassel,  tbe  king^s  messcnger,  who  carried  tbe 
letters  to  O^foni,  died  the  night  before  his  Irial.  Hampden  escaped  death,  perhaps 
by  the  interest  of  his  ftmily ;  bat  was  kcfit  in  prisontotheendof  hislifo.  They  wbose 
namet  w«pe  inscrted  in  the  commission  of  array  were  not  capitally  punisbed,  as  it  could 
not  be  proved,  tbat  they  had  coosented  to  their  own-  nomination ;  but  they  were  consi- 
dered  as  malignants,  and  their  estates  were  seized. 

"  Waller^  tboągb  confessedly^"  says  Churendoo,  '*  the  inoat  guilty,  with  incrediUe 
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dissimulatioii  affected  such  a  renuMse  of  conscienee,  that  his  trial  was  pat  off,  out  of 
Chnstian  compassioDy  till  he  might  recoyer  his  understanding/'  What  use  he  madę  of 
this  mterval,  with  what  liberality  and  success  he  distributed  flattery  and  numey,  and 
how,  wben  he  was^broogfat  (Juiy  4)  before  the  house,  he  confessed  and  lamented,  and 
submitted  and  implored,  may  be  read  in  the  Histoiy  of  the  Rebellion  (B.  Tii.)  ^The 
speech,  to  which  Clarendon  ascribes  the  preservation  of  his  dear-heught  life,  is  in- 
serted  in  his  works.  The  great  historian,  howeyer,  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  in 
relating,  that  hepretaUed^  b  the  prindpal  part  of  his  suppUcation,  n4>t  to  he  tried  by  a 
ćouneil  ofwar;  for,  according  to  WhiUock,  he  was  by  eipolsion  from  the  house  aban- 
doned  to  the  tribunal  which  he  so  much  dieaded,  and^  being  tried  and  eondemned,  was 
reprieved  by  E8sex ;  but  after  a  year's  imprisonment^  in  whidi  time  lesentment  grew 
less  acrimonious,  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  he  was  pennitted  to  rteoUect 
km§elfin  another  country. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  this  part  of  his  life,  it  is  not  necessary  to  direct  the  reader^s 
opinion.  *'  Let  us  not/'  says  his  last  ingenions  biographer^  **  condemn  him  with  un- 
tempered  seyerity,  because  he  was  not  a  prodigy  which  the  wmid  halh  seldom  seen, 
because  his  character  induded  not  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  hero." 

For  the  place  of  his  exile  he  chose  France,  and  stayed  some  time  at  Roan,  wheie.hb 
daughter  Margaret  was  bom,  who  was  aiterwards  his  fayourite,  and  his  amanuenais. 
He  then  renioyed  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  with  great  ^lendóur  and  hospitality ;  and 
from  time  to  time  amused  himself  with  poetry,  in  which  he  sometimes  speaks  of  the 
lebels,  and  their  usurpation,  in  the  natural  language  of  an  honest  man. 

Al  last  it  became  necessary,  for  his  support,  to  sell  his  wife's  jfewels ;  and  being 
jeduced,  as  he  said,  at  last  to  the  rump^emi^  he  solidted  from  Cromwell  permission  to 
return,  and  obtained  it  by  the  interest  of  colonel  Scroop^  to  wfaom  his  sister  was 
manied.  Upon  tlie  remains  of  a  fortunę  which  the  danger  of  his  life  had  veiy  mucb 
diniiniahed,  he  lived  at  Hallbani,  a  house  built  by  himself  yery  near  to  Beaconsfield, 
where  his  mother  resided.  His  mother,  though  related  to  Cromwell  and  Hampden^ 
was  seaJous  for  the  royal  canse,  and,  when  Cromwell  yisited  ber,  used  (o  r^Hoach  him ; 
he,  in  return,  would  throw  a  napkin  at  ber,  and  say  he  would  not  dispute  with  his  aunt ; 
but  finding  in  time,  that  she  acted  for  the  king,  as  well  as^.talked,  he  madę  ber  a  pri- 
soner  to  ber  own  daughter,  in  ber  own  house.  If  he  would  do  any  tbing,  he  could  not 
do  less. 

Cromwell,  now  protector,  receired  Waller,  as  his  kinsman,  to  Amiliar  eonyersatioo. 
Waller,  as  he  used  to  relate,  found  him  sufficiently  yersed  in  andent  history ;  and^whea 
«ny  of  his  enthiisiastic  friends  came  to  adyise  or  consult  him,  coidd  sometimes  oyerhear 
him  discoursing  m  the  cant  of  the  times :  but,  when  he  retumed,  he  would  say,  "  Cou-. 
sin  Waller,  I  must  talk  to  tliese  men  in  their  own  way :"  and  resumed  the  common  style 
of  couTersation. 

He  repaid  the  protector  for  his  fayours  (l654)  by  the  famous  Paaegyric,  wUch  bas 
been  always  oonsidered  as  the  tirst  of  his  poetical  prochictions.  H»  choice  of  enoo- 
miastic  topics  is  very  judidous ;  for  he  conaidars  Cromwell  in  his  exaltation,  wilboat 
enquirii^  how  he  attained  it ;  there  is  consequently  no  mention  of  the  rebel  or  the 
legidde.  Ali  the  former  part  of  his  hero's  lite  b  veiled  with  shades ;  and  nothiag  is 
brougbt  to  yiew  bot  the  chief,  the  goiremor,  the  defender  of  £ngland'8  honour,  and  the 

4  life  of  Waller  by  Ferci^l  Stocicdftie,  preilxed  to  an  edition  of  his  Works,  puMished  in  1 773.    <X ' 
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«iilargerof  ber  dominimi.  Tbt  act  of  Tioleiice  by  which  be  obtained  tbe  supremę 
power  is  ligfaUy  trealed,  and  decently  justified.  It  was  certainly  to  be  desired,  that  the 
detestable  band  sbould  be  dissol^ed,  wbich  bad  destroyed  tbe  cburcb,  mnrdered  the 
kiog,  and  filłed  tbe  nation  with  tumult  and  o|ipres8ion;  yet  Cromwell  bad  not  tbe 
iigfat  of  di88olving  tbem,  lor  all  tbat  be  bad  before  done  could  be  justified  onty  by  sup- 
posing  tbem  mvested  with  ławful  autbority.  But  combinations  of  wickedness  would 
overwbełm  Ibe  world  by  tbe  advantage  whicb  licentious  prindples  afford,  did  not  those 
wbo  have  long  praetised  perfidy  grow  iaitbless  to  eacb  otber. 

In  tbe  poem  on  tbe  War  witb  Spain  are  some  passages  at  least  equal  to  tlie  best  parta 
of  tbe  P^uiegyric ;  and^  ki  tbe  conclnsion*  tbe*poet  yentures  yet  a  liigber  fligfat  of  flat- 
tery,  by  recommending  royalty  to  Cromwell  and  the  nation.  Cromwell  was  very  de- ' 
8urou8«  as  appears  irom  bis  conYersation,  related  by  Wbitlock,  of  adding  the  title  to  the 
.power  of  monarchy,  and  is  supposed  to  bave  been  withbeld  irom  it  partly  by  fear  ,of 
the  army,  and  partly  by  fear  of  tbe  laws,  wbich,  when  be  should  go^em  by  the  name 
of  kingy  would  ba^e  restrained  his  autbority.  When  tberefore  a  deputation  was  so- 
lemnly  sent  to  inyite  bim  to  the  crown,  be,  after  a  long  conference,  refused  it;  but  is 
sald  to  bave  fainted  in  his  coach,  when  be  parted  from  tbem. 

The  poem  on  tbe  Deatb  of  tbe  Protector  seems  to  bane  been  dictated  by  real  Tenera- 
tion  for  bis  memoiy.  Dryden  and  Sprat  wrote  on  the  same  occasion ;  but  tbey  wera 
joung  men,  struggling  into  notice,  and  hopiug  for  some  favour  irom  tbe  ruiing  party. 
Waller  bad  little  to  estpect ;  be  bad  received  notbing  but  bis  pardon  from  'Cromwella 
and  was  not  likely  to  ask  any  tbing  from  those  wbo  should  succeed  bim. 

Soon  afterwards,  tbe  Restoration  suppbed  bim  witb  anotber  subject;  and  be  exerted 
Jhis  imagination,  his  ełegance,  and  bis  melody,  with  equal  alaciity,  for  Charles  tbe  Se- 
cond.  It  is  not  possible  to  read,  witbout  some  contempt  and  indignation,  poenw  of  tfaa 
panie  autbor,  ascńbing  tbe  b^foest  degree  of  power  ttndpkty  to  Cbarles  tłie  First,  tbeft 
transferring  the  same  power  and  piety  to  OUver  Cromwell ;  now  inviting  OUver  to  taka 
tbe  crown,  and  then  congratulating  Charles  the  Second  on  his  recovered  right  Nei- 
tber  Cromwell  nor  Charies  could  value  bis  testimony  as  tbe  effect  of  conviction,  or  le- 
ceive  bis  praises  as  efiiisions  of  reverence ;  tbey  could  oonsider  tbem  but  as  tbe  labour 
of  łnvention,  and  tbe  tribute  of  dq>endence. 

Poets,  indeed,  profess  fiction ;  but  the  legitimate  end  of  fiction  is  tbe  conveyance  of 
tmtfa ;  and  be  tbat  bas  łBatteiy  ready  for  allwhom  the  Ticissitudes  of  the  world  bappea 
to  exalt,  must  be  seomed  as  a  prostituted  muid,  tliat  may  retain  tbe  glitter  of  wit,  but 
bas  lost  tbe  dignity  of  virtue. 

Tbe  C<Migratulation  was  considered  as  mfeiior  in  poetical  merit  to  tbe  Panegyric ; 
ąnd  it  is  leported,  tbat,  when  tbe  king  toki  Waller  of  tbe  disparity,  lie  answered, 
^  Poeti,  su-,  succeed  better  in  fiction  tban  in  trutb.** 

Tbe  Congratttlation  is  indeed  not  mferior  to  the  Panegyric,  either  by  decay  oi  ge- 
mus,  OT  for  want  of  diligence ;  but  because  Cromwell  had  done  much,  and.Charks  bad 
done  little.  Cromwell  wanted  notbing  to  raise  bim  to  heroic  excellence  but  vbtue ; 
and  TUtue  bis  poet  thoug^t  bimself  at  liberty  to  supply.  Cbarles  bad  yet  only  the  me- 
rit of  struggling  witbout  success,  and  sufiering  witbout  despair.  A  life  of  escapes  and 
mdigence  could  supply  poetry  with  no  splendid  images. 

In  tbe  first  parliament  summoned  by  Cbarles  the  Second  (Marcb  8,  1661),  Waller 
sat  for  Hastmgs  in  Siissei,  an$ł  served  for  different  places  in  all  the  parliaments  in  tbaC 
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rdgn.  In  a  tiiiie  wben  fiincy  and  gaiefy  were  the  most  poweiful  recommendations  to 
regard,  it  is  not  likely  that  Waller  was  forgotten.  He  passed  his  time  in  the  companjr 
tfaat  was  higbesty  both  iią  rank  and  wit,  from  which  even  his  obstinate  sobriety  did  not 
excliide  him.  Thongfa  he  drank  water,  be  was  enabled  by  his  fertility  t>f  nund  to 
heighten  the  mirth  of  Bacchanalian  assemblies ;  and  Mr.  SaTilIe  said,  that  **  no  man  in 
England  shonld  keep  him  company  without  drinking  but  Ned  Waller/' 

The  praise  given  him  by  St.  Evremond  b  a  proof  of  his  reputation ;  for  it  was  only 
by  his  reputation  that  he  could  be  known,  as  a  writer,  to  a  man  who,  though  he  lived 
•  great  part  of  a  łong  life  npcMi  an  English  pension,  never  condescended  to  undentand 
the  lanf^mge  of  the  nation  that  mabtained  him. 

In  parliament,  <<  he  was/'  says  Bumet,  '^  the  dehght  of  the  house,  and  though 
oldy  said  the  liveliest  things  of  any  among  tliem.*'  This,  howeyer,  is  said  in  his  ao 
oonnt  pf  the  year  seTenty-five,  when  Waller  ^iras  only  seyenty.  His  name  as  a  speaker 
occars  oiten  in  Grey^s  CoHections ;  but  I  have  found  no  extractB  that  can  be  morę 
ątioted  as  exh]biting  sallies  of  gaiety  than  cogency  of  argument. 

He  was  of  such  consideration,  that  his  remarks  were  circulated  and  recorded.  When 
the  duke  ofYork's  influence  was  high,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  it  drew,  says 
Bamet;  a  liyely  reflection  froi*  Waller,  the  celebrafed  wit.  He  said,  **  the  house  of 
commoDs  had  resolyed  that  the  duke  should  not  reign  after  the  king'$  death ;  but 
the  Ung,  m  opposition  to-them,  had  resolred  that  he  sliould  reign  even  in  his  life."  If 
(here  af^pear  no  extraordhiary  Iheliness  in  this  retnark,  yet  its  reception  proyes  the 
speaker  to  haye  been  a  celebrated  usUy  to  liaye  had  a  name  which  men  of  wit  were 
pfoud  of  mentioning. 

He  did  not  sufler  hi^  reputation  to  die  gradually  away,  which  may  easily  happen  in 
a  long  Kfe ;  but  renewed  his  daim  to  poetical  distinction  from  time  to  time,  as  occa- 
flions  were  ofiered,  either  by  public  eyents  or  priyate  incideuts ;  and  contenting  himself 
with  the  influence  of  his  muse,  or  loying  qu)et  better  than  influence,  he  neyer  accepted 
any  office  of  magtstracy. 

Ife  was  not,  howeyer,  without  some  attention  to  his  fortunę ;  for  he  asked  from  the 
king  (in  \665)  the  proyostship  of  Eton  College,  and  obtained  it;  but  Clarendon 
refused  to  put  the  seal  to  tlie  grant,  alleging,  that  it  could  be  lield  only  by  a  clergyman. 
Tt  18  known,  that  sir  Henry  Wotton  ąualified  himself  for  it  by  deacon's  orders. 

To  this  opposition,  the  Biographia  imputes  the  yiolence  and  acrimony  with  whicb 
Waller  joined  Buckingham's  faction  in  the  prosecution  of  Clarendon.  The  motiye  was 
illiberal  and  dishonest,  and  showed,  that  morę  than  sixty  years  had  not  been  able  to 
teach  him  morality.  His  accusation  is  such  as  conscience  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
dictate  without  the  lielp  of  inalice.  *^  We  were  to  be  goyemed  by  janizaries  instead 
of  parliaments,  and  are  m  danger  from  a  worse  plot  than  that  of  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber;  then,  if  the  lords  and  commons  had  been  destroyed,  there  had  been  a  succes- 
ston ;  but  here  both  had  been  destroyed  for  cyer."  This  is  the  language  of  a  man  who 
is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  raił,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  truth  to  interest  at  oue  time, 
and  io  anger  at  another. 

A  year  afrer  the  chancelIor*8  banishment,  another  yacapcy  gaye  him  cncouragemeni 
for  another  petition,  which  the  king  referred  to  the  council,  who,  ańer  Iiearing  the 
questioB  argued  by  lawyers  for  three  days,  determined,  that  tłie  office  could  be  held 
only  by  a  clei^man,  according  to  the  act  of  dniformity,  sińce  the  proyosts  had  alwaya 
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ffieeeived  matiljitioa  as  for  a  p^yreonage  from  tlie  biflhops  of  lincołn.  The  king  tbea 
«ąid,  be  oauld  not  break  tbe  law  wkkh  he  faad  nMide ;  and  Dr.  Zachary  Cradock> 
ftaaas  for  a  single  sermen^  at  moet  for  tvo  aermons,  waa  ckosen  by  the  foUows. 

Thi^  htt  asfced  any  tfamg  niore  is  not  known ;  it  k  oertain  tfaat  he  obtained  noAing, 
tbough  be  continiied  obseąuioiis  to  the  court  throogh  the  rest  of  Charles*s  reign. 

At  the  accession  of  king  James  (in  l685)  be  was  choaen  for  parluunent>  being  then 
fourscore,  at  Saltash  ia  Cornwail ;  and  wrote  a  Piesage  of  Ibe  Downfoll  of  tbe  Torkisb 
£mpitv,  which  be  presented  to  tbe  king  on  bis  birtb-day.  It  is  remariced,  by  his  oom- 
■MntatMT Fentoa, tbat in  reading Tasao  be  had  eaily  imbibed  aYeneration  for  the  he> 
loes  of  tbe  Holy  War,  and  a  aealous  enmity  to  tbe  Tuiks,  which  neveT  ieft  him.  James, 
bawever,  baving  sooa  ^f^  begnn  wfaat  ha  tłiought  a  Holy  War  at  borne,  nade  hastę 
to  pat  att  molestatioiiof  tbe  Tttiks  oat  of  bb  power. 

Jaows  treated  him  witb  kindness  and  foaulńirity,  of  which  instadccs  are  giren  by  tbe 
writer  of  his  lifo.  Ona  day  taking  bim  into  the  cloaet,  tbe  king  asked  him  bow  be 
liked  one  of  tbe  pictures :  **  My  «yes/'  said  Waller,  '^  are  dim,  and  I  do  not  know  h/' 
Tbe  king  sai^  it  was  tbe  prinoess  of  Oraoge.  *'  She  is»*  said  Waller,  ^'  like  tbe  great- 
cst  womao  in  tlie  world*"  The  img  asked  wbo  was  tbat;  and  was  answered,  quaen 
Elizabeth.  **  I  wonder,^  said  tbe  Idng,  **  you  sboold  thiok  so ;  bat  I  must  oonfom 
she  had  a  wise  covmcd."i^**  And,  sir,''  said  Waller,  '^  did  you  ever  know  a  fool  cboose 
a  wise  one  r*  Such  is  tbe  story,  wbicb  I  onoe  beard  of  some  other  nian«  Pointed 
ajuoms,  aad  aonte  replies,  fly  loose  aboat  the  worki,  and  are  assigned  sucoessively  lo 
Aose  wboi9  it  may  be  the  fosbioa  to  celchrate. 

Wben  die  king  knew  tbat  he  was  about  to  marry  lus  dangblnr  to  Dr.  Birch,  a  deig]^ 
aum,  he  ordered  a  French  gentleman  to  tell  hua,  that  '<  tbe  king  wondered  he  couid 
think  of  marrybig  his  daiighter  to  a  fidUng  cbiircb." — *'  Tbe  kmg,'*  saki  Watter,  *'  doea 
me  great  haaoar,  ia  taking  notice  of  my  domestic  affiuis ;  but  I  bave  lived  long  enoagb 
to  obserre,  tfaat  this  foUing  cbnrcb  bas  got  a  trick  of  rismg  again." 

He  took  notioe  to  bb  friends  of  tbe  lung^s  oondact ;  aad  said,  diat  <^  be  wonid  be 
kft  like  a  whak  opon  tbe  stiand.''  Włietlier  be  was  priry  to  any  of  tbe  transactiona 
which  ended  ia  tbe  Revohitkm  is  not  kaown«    His  heir  joined  the  pcince  of  Onuge. 

Uafing  DOW  altained  aa  age  beyoad  whidi  tbe  bws  of  natare  seldom  sufler  lifo  tek 
be  eatended,  otberwise  than  by  a  fotuie  state,  be  seems  to  bave  turned  his  mind  upoa 
prepantion  for  the  dedsi^e  lioar,  and  tiierefore  consecrated  hb  poetry  to  dew>tioo«  It 
h  pleasing  to  discoYec,  that  bb  piety  was  witbout  weaknem ;  that  his  failellectttal  powws 
continiied  v%orous;  and  that  the  lines  whidi  be  oemposedwben  he^  for  age^  couU 
meiiher  read  nęr  wriUt  are  not  inforior  to  tbe  e&sions  of  lib  youth. 

Towards  tbe  dedioe  of  life,  be  booght  a  snmll  house  witb  a  little  land,  at  Coleshill ; 
aad  said,  ^  he  sbould  be  gkMl  to  die,  like  flhe  stag,  where  be  was  raused."  Tbfs,  bow* 
€ver,  did  not  bappen.  Wben  he  was  at  Beaconsfield,  he  found  bb  legs  grow  tumid : 
he  went  to  Windsor,  where  sb  Charles  Scar1>on>ngb  then  attended  the  king,  and 
ieqeested  him^  as  both  a  friend  and  a  pbysieian,  to  tell  him,  what  that  moeUing  meant, 
**  Sir,''  answered  Scarborough,  *'  your  blood  wili  run  no  longer."  Waller  repealed 
some  lines  of  Yiigil,  aad  went  borne  to  die. 

As  tbe  disease  increased  upon  him,  be  composed  bimself  for  bb  departure ;  aad  oril« 
lag  upon  Dr.  Birch  to  give  bim  tbe  holy  sacrament,  be  desirad  hb  cliildien  to  take  it 
with  han,  and  madę  aa  eamest  declaration  of  hb  foith  in  Cbristianity.  It  now  appeared 
what  part  of  lus  €onvermtioa  with  tbe  great  could  be  ramembered  wiib  delight.    He 
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idated,  tfaat  being  present  wheo  the  duke  of  Buckiogliam  talked  profimely  before  king 
Cbarles,  fae  said  to  him,  **  My  lord,  I  ara  a  great  deal  older  tłum  your  grace,  and 
bavey  I  believe,  heaid  morę  arguments  for  atheism  than  ever  your  grace  did ;  but  I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  see  tbere  is  nothing  in  them  ;  and  so,  I  bope,  your  grace 
wiU." 

He  died  October  21 ,  iCS/y  uh)  was  buried  at  teeaconsfield,  with  a  monament  erected 
by  his  8on's  execiitoi8,  for  which  Rynter  wrote  the  insciiption,  and  whkh  I  hope  is  now 
rescaed  from  dilapidation. 

He  left  aevenil  childroi  by  his  second*  wift ;  of  whom  his  daoghter  was  married  to 
Dr.Birch.  Beąjaniin,  the  eldest  son,  was  disinherited,  and  sent  to  New  Jersey,  as  want- 
ipg  common  understanding.  Edniand,  the  seoond  son,  mherited  the  estate,  and  re- 
presented  Agmondeshani  in  Parliament,  bot  at  iast  tumed  qaaker.  William,  the  third 
aon,  was  a  merchant  in  London.  Stephen,  the  fourth,  was  an  eminent  doctor  of  laws, 
and  one  of  the  conunissioners  for  the  Union.  There  b  said  to  have  been  a  fifth,  of 
whom  no  accoont  has  descended.. 

The  character  of  Waller,  both  morat  and  intellectual,  has  been  drawn  by  Clarendon^ 
to  whom  he  was  fanńliarly  known,  with  nicety,  which  certainiy  nonę  to  whom  he  was 
not  known  can  piesume  to  emulate.  It  is  therefore  inserted  here,  with  such  rcmarks 
as  others  have  suppUed ;  after  which,  nothing  remains  but  a  cńtical  exammation  of  hit 

poetry. 

<«  Edmund  Waller,''  says  Claiendon^  '^  was  bom  to  a  very  fąjr  estate,  by  the  par»- 
mony  or  firugality  of  a  wise  lather  and  mother :  and  he  thought  it  so  commendable  an 
advantage,  that  be  resoWed  to  improTe  it  with  bis  utmost  care,  npon  which  in  his  na- 
turę he  was  too  much  intent ;  and,  in  order  to  that,  he  was  so  much  reserved  and  re- 
tired,  that  he  was  scaroely  ever  heard  of,  till  by  his  address  and  dexterity  he  had  gotten 
a  very  rich  wife  m  the  city,  against  all  the  recommendation  and  countenance  and  autho- 
rity  of  the  court,  which  was  thoroughly  engaged  im  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Crofts,  and 
which  used  to  be  suocess&l,  in  that  age,  against  any  opposition.  He  had  the  good 
fortunę  to  have  an  aUianoe  and  firiendship  with  Dr.  Morley,  who  had  assbted  and 
instrueted  liim  in  the  reading  many  good  books,  to  which  his  natural  parts  and  promp* 
titude  indined  liim,  especially  the  poets ;  and  at  the  age  when  other  men  used  to  gire 
over  writing  verses  (for  he  was  near  thirty  years  whai  he  first  engaged  hńnsdf  in  that 
eseidse,  at  least  that  he  was  known  to  do  so),  he  suiprised  the  town  with  two  or  three 
pieoes  of  that  kind,  as  if  a  tenth  muse  had  been  newly  bom  to  cherish  drooping  poetry. 
The  doctor  at  that  time  brought  him  into  that  company  which  was  most  celebrated  for 
good  conYemtion;  where  he  was  receiyed  and  esteemed  with  great  applause  and 
respect.  He  was  a  very  pleasant  discourser  in  earaest  and  in  jest,  and  therefore  veiy 
grateful  to  all  kind  of  company,  where  he  was  not  the  less  esteemed  for  being  ¥ery 

rkh. 

''  He  had  beeneven  nursed  inparliamenls,  where  he  sat  when  he  was  yeiy  young ;  and 
so,  when  they  wete  resumed  again  (after  a  long  intermission),  he  appeared  in  those 
assemblies  with  great  ad^antage;  having  a  gracefiil  way  of  speaking,  and  by  thmking 
much  on  several  arguments  (which  his  temper  and  comidexiou,  that  had  much  of  me- 
lancholie, indmed  him  to),  he  seemed  often  to  speak  upon  the  sudden,  when  tiie  occa- 
sion  bod  only  administered  the  opportnnity  of  saymg  what  he  had  thoroughly  consi- 
deredy  which  gaye  a  great  lustre  to  all  he  said ;  which  yet  was  rather  of  delight  than 
weight.    There  needs  no  raore  be  said  to  extol  the  exceilence  and  power  of  Ids  wit^ 
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and  pleasantness  of  his  €onvemtion,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude  enough  to  coTer  a 
worid  of  very  great  faolts ;  tbat  is,  so  to  coTer  them,  tliat  they  were  not  taken  notice 
of  to  hb  reproachy  vix.  a  narrowiiess  in  his  naturę  to  the  lowest  degree ;  an  abjectoess 
and  want  of  coarage  to  support  him  in  any  virtuou8  undertaking ;  an  indnuation  and 
8erviie  flatteiy  to  the  height  the  Tamest  and  most  unperious  naturę  could  be  contented 
with ;  that  it  presenred  and  won  hu  liie  from  those,  who  were  most  resolved  to  take  it, 
and  in  an  occasion,  in  whicfa  he  ought  to  have  been  ambitious  to  have  lost  it ;  and  then 
preserved  him  again  ńom  the  reproach  and  the  contempt  that  was  due  to  him  for  so 
presendng  it,  and  for  yindicating  it  at  such  a  price,  that  it  had  power  to  reconcile  him 
to  tbose  whom  he  had  most  offisnded  and  (Hx>Toked ;  and  continued  to  his  age  with  that 
nre  felidty,  that  his  company  was  a^x:eptable  where  his  spirit  was  odious ;  and  he  was 
at  kast  pitied  where  he  was  most  detested." 

Such  is  the  account  of  Clarendon ;  on  whicfa  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  some 
itmarks. 

''  He  was  Teiy  little  known  till  he  had  obtained  a  rich  wife  in  the  city/' 

He  obtained  a  rich  wifc  about  the  age  of  three-and-twenty ;  an  age,  before  which 
ftw  men  are  conspicuous  much  to  their  adnmtage.  He  was  known,  howerer,  in  par- 
liament  and  at  court ;  and,  if  he  q[)ent  part  of  his  time  in  privacy,  it  is  not  unieasonable 
to  suppose,  tliat  he  endeavoured  the  improvement  of  hb  mind  as  wełl  as  of  his  fortunę. 

That  Clarendon  might  misjudge  the  motive  of  his  letirement  is  the  more  probable, 
because  he  bas  evidently  mistakeń  tlie  commencement  of  his  poetiy,  which  he  supposes 
him  not  to  have  attempted  before  thirty.  As  his  first  pieces  were  periiaps  not  printed^ 
the  succession  of  his  compositions  was  not  known ;  and  Chirendon,  who  cannot  be 
imagined  to  have  been  yery  studious  of  poetry,  did  not  rectify  his  fint  opinion  by  con- 
sdting  Waller's  book. 

Clarendon  observes,  that  he  was  introduced  to  the  wits  of  the  age  by  Dr.  Morley ; 
bat  the  wiiter  of  his  Life  relates,  that  he  was  already  among  them,  when,  hearing  a 
noise  in  the  street,  and  inąuiring  the  cause,  they  found  a  son  of  Ben  Jonson  under  aa 
arrest  This  was  Morley,  whom  Waller  set  free  at  the  expen8e  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
took  him  into  the  countiy  as  director  of  his  studies,  and  then  procured  him  admission 
mto  the  company  of  the  friends  of  literaturę.  Of  this  iact  Clarendon  had  a  neaier 
.  knowledge  than  the  biographer,  and  b  therefore  more  to  be  credited. 

The  account  of  Wailer*s  parliamentaiy  eloquence  is  seconded  by  Bnmet,  who,  though 
he  calls  him  '^  the  delight  of  the  hoqse,"  adds,  that  ''  he  was  only  conceined  to  say 
that,  which  should  make  him  be  applauded,  he  never  kiid  the  business  of  the  house  to 
heart,  bemg  a  vain  and  empty,  though  a  witty,  non," 

Of  his  insinuation  and  flattery,  it  b  not  unreasonable  to  belieTe,  that  the  truth  b  told. 
Ascham^  in  hb  elegant  description  ofthose  whom  in  modem  language  wo  term  wits 
says,  that  they  are  cptnflatłerersy  and  prwy  mockera.  Waller  showed  a  littJe  of  botb, 
when,  upon  sight  of  the  dutchess  of  Newcastle's  verses  on  the  death  of  a  stag,  he  de- 
cbred,  that  he  would  give  all  his  orni  compositions  to  have  written  them ;  and  being 
charged  with  the  eiorbitance  of  hb  adulation,  answered,  that  ^'  uothing  was  too  much 
to  be  given,  that  a  lady  might  be  saved  from  the  disgrace  of  such  a  vile  performance.'' 
Thb,  however,  was  no  veiy  mbchievous  or  very  unusual  deyiation  from  truth :  had  his 
bypocrisy  been  confined  to  such  transactions,  he  might  haye  been  foigiven,  though  not 
piaised ;  for  who  forbears  to  flatter  an  author  or  a  lady  ? 

Of  the  lajuty  of  hb  political  principles,  and  the  weaikness  of  hb  reiolution,  he  expe- 
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rienced  the  natural  effect»  by  losmg  the  esteem  of  every  party.  Fiom  Cromwell  be  Imd 
only  bis  recall ;  and  ńom  Charles  tbe  Second,  wbo  delighted  in  bis  company,  be  ob- 
tained  only  tbe  pardon  of  bis  lelation  Hampden,  and  tbe  safety  of  Hampden's  son. 

As  far  as  conjecture  can  be  madę  froro  tbe  wbole  of  bis  writmg,  and  bis  conduct,  he 
was  b^bitually  and  deliberateiy  a  fnend  to  monarcby.  His  xleviation  towards  demo- 
CTdcy  proceeded  from  bis  connection  witfa  Hampden,  for  wbose  sake  be  prosecuted 
Crawley  witb  great  bittemess ;  and  tbe  4nTective  wbicb  be  pronounoed  on  tbat  occasioa 
was  so  popular,  tbat  twenty  tliousand  cópies  are  said  by  bis  biograpber  lo  bave  beea 
sold  in  one  day. 

It  is  confessed,  tbat  bis  faults  still  left  bim  many  fnends,  at  least  many  companions. 
Hu  convivial  power  of  pleasing  is  uniyeraally  acknowledged ;  but  tbose  wbo  conver8eci 
witb  bun  intimately  found  bim  not  only  passionate,  eąiecially  in  bis  old  i^,  but  resent* 
fili ;  so  tbat  tbe  inteiposition  of  friends  was  sometimes  neoessary. 

His  wit  and  bis  poetry  naturally  oonnected  bim  witb  tbe  polite  writers  of  bis  time  : 
be^was  joined  witb  lord  Buckburst  in  tbe  translation  of  Comeil]e's  Pompey ;  and  is  said 
to  bave  added  bis  beip  to  tbat  of  Cowley  in  tbe  original  drau^t  of  tbe  Rehearsal. 

Tbe  care  of  bis  fortunę,  wbicb  Clarendon  imputes  to  bim  in  a  degiee  little  less  than 
criminal,  was  eitber  not  constant  or  not  successful ;  for,  baTing  inberited  a  patrimony 
of  tbree  tbousand  five  bundred  pounds  a  ycar  in  tbe  time  of  James  tbe  First,  and  aug- 
mented  it  at  least  by  one  wealtby  marriage,.  be  left,  about  tbe  time  of  tbe  Revolution, 
an  income  of  not  morę  tban  tweive  or  tbirtecn  bundred ;  wbicb,  wbeu  tbe  diffierent 
value  of  money  u  reckoned,  will  be  fbond  peibaps  not  morę  tban  a  fourth  part  of  wbat 
be  once  possessed. 

Of  tbis  diminution,  part  was  tbe  conseąuence  of  tbe  gifts,  wbicb  lie  was  forced  to 
scatter,  and  the  fine,  wbicb  be  was  condemned  to  pay  at  tbe  detection  of  bis  plot ;  and 
if  bis  estate,  as  is  related  in  bis  Life,  was  seąuestered,  be  bad  (Hx>bablycontnicted  dshts 
wben  be  lived  in  exile ;  for  we  are  told,  tbat  at  Paris  be  lired  in  aplendour,  and  was  tbe 
only  Englisbman,  except  the  lord  St.  Alban%  tbat  kept  a  table. 

His  unlncky  plot  compelled  bim  to  sełl  a  tbousand  a  year ;  of  tbe  waste  of  tbe  rest 
tbere  is  no  acconnt,  except  tbat  he  is  confessed  by  bis  biograpber  to  have  been  a  bad 
economist.  He  seems  to  bave  deviated  from  tbecommonpractice;  to  ba^e  been  a 
hoarder  m  bis  first  years,  and  a  squanderer  in  bis  last. 

Of  bis  course  of  studies,  or  choice  of  books,  notbing  is  known  morę,  tban  tbat  be 
professed  bimself  unable  to  read  Cbapman's  translation  of  Homer  witbout  rapture.  His 
opmion  conceming  tbe  duty  of  a  poet  b  contained  in  bis  deckifation,  tbat  *^  be  woukl 
biot  irom  bis  woiks  any  linę,  tbat  did  not  contain  some  motife  to  yirtue.'' 

THE  cbaracters  by  wbicb  WaUer  intended  to  distinguisb  bis  writings  are  sprigbtliness 
and  dignity ;  in  bis  smallest  pieces,  be  endeavours  to  be  gay ;  in  tbe  laiger,  to  be  great. 
Of  his  airy  and  ligbt  productions,  tbe  chief  source  b  gallantry,  tbat  attentive  reverence 
of  female  excellence,  wbich  bas  descendęd  to  us  frpm  the  Gotbic  ages.  As  bis  poems 
are  conmionly  occasional,  and  bis  addresses  personal,  be  was  not  so  liberally  supplied 
witb  grand  as  witb  soft  images ;  for  beauty  is  morę  easDy  found  tlian  magnanimity. 

Tbe  delicacy,  wbicb  he  cultivated,  restrains  bim  to  a  certain  nicety  and  caution,  evea 
wben  be  writes  upon  tbe  sligfatest  matter.  He  bas,  therefore,  in  bis  wbole  Tohmie, 
notbing  burlesąue,  and  seldom  any  thing  ludicrous  or  familiar.  He  seems  always  to  do 
his  best ',  thougb  bis  subjects  are  often  unworthy  of  bis  care. 
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It  n  not  eflsy  to  tfaink  without  soitae  contempt  on  an  author,  who  is  growing  illustrious 
10  his  own  opioion  by  Terses,  at  one  time,  To  a  Lady,  who  can  do  any  Thing  but  sleep 
wben  abe  pleases ;  at  anotber.  To  a  Lady,  who  can  sleep  when  she  pleases ;  now^  To  a 
Łady,  on  ber  passiag  through  a  Crowd  of  People ;  then,  On  a  Braid  of  divers  Colours 
woTen  by  fbnr  Ladies ;  On  a  Tree  cut  in  Paper ;  or>  To  a  Lady,  from  Whom  he  re- 
eeived  the  Copy  of  Yerses  on  tbe  Paper-tree,  wliich  for  many  Years  had  been  missing. 

Geniua  now  and  then  prodaoes  a  lucky  tr^e.  We  still  read  the  Dove  of  Anacreon, 
and  Spanow  of  Catullas ;  and  a  writer  naturally  pleases  himself  with  a  performance, 
wfaicb  owes  nothing  to  the  subject.  But  compositions  nierely  pretty  have  the  fate  of 
otfaer  pretty  things,  and  are  ąuitted  m  time  for  something  useful ;  they  are  flowers 
fifagrant  and  fair,  but  of  short  duration ;  or  they  are  blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they 
fbretell  froits. 

Among  Waller's  little  poemt  are  some,  which  thtir  exceUency  ought  to  secure  from 
obli^ion ;  as,  To  Amoret,  comparing  the  different  modes  of  regard  with  which  he  looks 
on  ber  and  Sachaiissa ;  &nd  the  yerses  On  Love,  that  begin,  "  Anger  in  hasty  words  or 
blows." 

In  otbers  he  is  not  eąualiy  successful ;  sometimes  bis  thoughts  are  deficient,  and 
fiometimes  hia  expression. 

Tbe  nnmbers  are  not  always  musical ;  as, 

Pair  Yenus,  in  thy  soft  smiB 

Tbe  god  of  ragę  eonfikie ; 
For  tby  whispen  are  the  chamu, 

Which  only  can  divert  his  fierce  dengn. 
What  thongh  he  frown,  and  to  tumult  do  incllne ; 

Thou  tbe  flame, 

Kindled  in  bis  bieast,  canst  tamę, 
With  that  snów,  which,  mmietted,  lies  on  thine. 

He  seldom  mdeed  fetches  an  amon>us  sentiment  from  the  depths  of  science;  his 
thoughts  are  for  the  most  part  easily  understood,  and  his  images  such  as  tlie  superlicies 
of  naturę  readily  suppiies ;  he  bas  a  just  daim  to  populąrity,  because  he  writes  to  com- 
mondegreesof  knowledge;  and  b  free  at  least  from  philosophical  pedantry,  unless 
perhaps  the  end  of  a  song  To  the  Sun  may  be  excepted,  in  which  he  is  too  much  a 
Copemican.  To  which  may  be  added  the  simile  of  the  palm^  m  the  verses,  Of  a  Lady, 
OD  ber  passing  through  a  Crowd ;  and  a  Ime  in  a  morę  serions  poem  on  the  Restoration, 
abont  vipers  and  treack,  which  can  only  be  understood  by  those,  who  happen  to  know 
the  oomposition  of  the  Theriaca. 

His  thoughts  are  sometimes  hyperbolical,  and  his  images  unnatural : 

— ^  The  plants  admire, 
Ko  less  than  those  of  old  did  Orpheus*  lyre : 
If  shfi  sit  down,  with  tops  all  tow'rds  ber  bow'd ; 
They  ronnd  abont  ber  iuto  aibours  crowd : 
Or  if  she'  walks,  in  eren  ranks  they  stand, 
like  some  weH-marsbalM  and  obsequious  band. 

lu  anotber  place  : 

While  in  the  p^k  I  sing,  the  listening  deer 
Attend  my  pasuon,  and  forget  to  fear: 
When  to  the  beeches  i  report  my  flame, 
They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  fe\X  the  same. 
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To  godfl  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bcnren, 
With  loud  complaintA  they  answer  me  in  showen. 
To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  eouI  is  giveii, 
Morę  deaf  tlian  trees,  and  prouder  than  the  lleaven  \ 

On  the  head  of  a  stag : 

O  fertile  head !  which  «very  year 

Could  Buch  a  crop  of  wonder  bear ! 

The  teeimng  Earth  did  never  bring 

So  floon  80  bard,  80  huge  a  thing : 

Which,  might  U  ne?er  hare  been  cast, 

Each  yeai^s  gfowth  added  to  the  last, 

These  lofty  branches  had  suppIyM 

The  £arth*s  hołd  flon's  prodigious  pńde ; 

Hearen  with  these  engiues  had  been  8cal'd, 

When  mouutains  heapM  on  mountaina  fiul^d. 

Sometimes,  having  sncceeded  in  the  first  part,  he  makes  a  feeble  condusion.  In  the 
song  of  Sacharissa's  and  Amorefs  Friendship,  the  two  last  stanzas  ought  to  have  been 
omitted. 

His  images  df  gallantry  are  not  always  in  the  highest  degree  delicate. 

Then  shall  my  lo^e  this  doubt  displace, 

And  gain  such  trust,  that  I  may  oome 
And  banquet  sometimes  on  thy  fiuse. 

But  make  my  constant  meals  at  homai 

Some  applications  may  be  thougbt  too  remote  and  unoonseątiential ;  as  in  tfae  ^erses 
on  the  Lady  Dancing: 

The  Sun  in  figures  such  as  these 
Joys  with  the  Moon  to  play: 

To  the  sweet  strains  they  advance, 
Which  do  result  from  their  own  spheres ; 

As  this  nymph'8  dance 
Moves  with  the  numbers  which  she  hears. 

Sometimes  a  tłiought,  which  might  perhaps  fili  a  distich,  is  espanded  and  attenuated 
till  it  gtows  weak  and  almost  evanescent : 

Chloris !  sinoe  fint  our  calm  of  peaoe 

Was  frightod  hence,  this  good  we  find, 
Your  iavours  with  your  fears  increase, 

And  growing  mischiefii  make  3rou  kind. 
So  the  lair  tree,  which  still  preserves 

Her  fruit,  and  state,  whUe  no  wind  blows. 
Li  storms  firom  that  uprightness  swerres; 

And  the  glad  earth  about  ber  strows 

With  treasare  from  ber  yielding  boughs. 

His  images  are  not  always  distinct ;  as,  in  the  foUowing  passage,  he  confounds  Lave 
as  a  person,  with  love  as  a  passion : 

Some  other  n3rmphs,  with  o^ours  laint. 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint. 
And  a  weak  beart  in  time  destroy; 
She  bas  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy: 
Can,  with  a  single  look»  inflame 
The  colUest  breast,  the  rudest  tamę. 
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His  sallies  of  casoal  flattery  are  sometimes  elegant  and  happy*  as  that  in  return  tor 
tlie  Shrer  Pen ;  and  sometimes  empty  and  trifling,  as  that  Upon  tlie  Card  torn  by  the 
Qiieen.  There  are  a  iew  lines,  Written  in  the  Dutchess's  Tasso,  which  he  is  said  by 
Fenton  to  bave  kept  a  siunmer  under  correction.  It  happened  to  Waller^  as  to  otliers, 
that  his  success  was  not  always  in  proportion  to  his  labour. 

Of  these  petty  compositions,  neither  the  beauties  nor  tlie  faults  deserve  much  atten- 
tion.  The  amorous  yerses  have  this  to  recommend  theoi)  that  they  are  less  hyper- 
bołicał  dian  those  of  some  other  poets.  Walłer  is  not  always  at  the  last  gasp ;  he  does 
not  die  of  a  fix>wn,  nor  live  upon  a  smile.  There  is,  howeyer,  too  much  love,  and  too 
nany  trifles.  little  tfaings  are  madę  too  important ;  and  the  empire  of  beauty  u  repre- 
sented  aa  exerting  its  influence  fiirther  than  can  be  allowed  by  the  multiplicity  of  human 
passioos,  and  the  variety  of  haman  wants.  Such  books,  theiefore,  may  be  considered 
as  ahowoig  the  worid  under  a  ialse  ^jpearańce,  and,  so  far  as  they  obtain  credit  from 
the  young  and  unesperienced,  as  miąleading  exp^tation,  and  misguiding  practice. 

Of  his  nobler  and  morę  weighty  performanoes,  the  greater  part  is  panegyrical :  for  of 
praise  he  was  very  hrish,  as  is  obsenred  by  his  imitator^  lord  Lansdowne : 

No  satyr  stalks  witbin  the  hallowM  giomul. 

But  queeii8  and  heroines,  khigB  and  godt  aboond; 

Gloiy  and  aims  and  love  are  all  the  floond* 

In  the  fint  poem»  on  the  danger  of  the  prince  on  the  coast  of  Spahi,  there  is  a  puerilc 
and  ridicttlous  mention  of  Arion  at  the  beginning ;  and  the  last  paragiapb,  on  the  cable^ 
is  in  part  lidiculonsly  mean,  and  m  part  ridicuiously  tumid.  The  poem,  howeyer,  is 
soch  as  may  be  jostly  praised,  without  much  allowance  for  the  state  of  our  poetiy  and 
hmguage  at  that  time. 

The  two  next  poems  are  upon  the  King^s  Behaviour  at  the  Death  of  Buckingham, 
and  upon  hb  Navy. 

He  has^  in  the  first,  used  the  pagan  deities  with  great  propriety : 

Twas  wanit  of  soch  a  precedent  as  this 
Madę  the  old  heathens  (ramę  their  goÓB  amiss. 

In  the  poem  on  the  Navy,  those  lines  are  veiy  noble  which  suppose  the  king^s  powew 
seeure  against  a  second  Deluge ;  so  noble,  that  it  were  almost  criminal  to  remaric  the 
mistake  of  centrę  for  surfaccy  or  to  say,  that  the  empire  of  the  sea  would  be  worth  little, 
if  it  were  not  that  the  waters  terminate  in  land. 

The  poem  upon  Sallee  has  forcible  sentiments ;  but  the  conclusion  is  feeble.  That 
on  the  Repairs  of  St.  Paulus  has  somethmg  Yulgar  and  obvious ;  such  as  the  mention  of 
Amphion :  and  sometliing  violent  and  harsłi ;  as, 

So  all  our  minds  with  his  conspire  to  grace 
The  Gentiles*  great  apostle,  aiid  deface 
Those  state-obscoring  sheds,  that,  like  a  cham, 
SeemM  to.confine,  and  fetter  him  again: 
Which  the  glad  saint  shakes  pff  at  his  oomniand, 
As  once  the  viper  from  his  sacred  hand. 
So  joys  the  aged  oak,  when  we  divide 
The  creeping  \yj  from  his  lajurM  side. 

Of  the  two  last  couplets,  the  first  is  extravagant,  and  the  second  mean. 
js  praise  of  the  ąueen  is  too  much  eiaggerated;  and  the  tbought,  that  sbe  '<  sa^es 
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Ioven,  by  cutting  off  hope,  as  gangrenes  are  cured  by  lopping  the  Umb/  preaeots 
nothiiig  to  the  mind  but  disgust  and  horrour. 

Of  the  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  it  seems  not  eaqr  to  aay,  wh^ther  it  is  intended 
to  niise  terroarior  merriment.  The  beginning  is  too  q>lendid  for  jest,  and  the  conclusioii 
too  light  for  seriousuess.  The  ver8ification  b  stadied,  the  soenes  are  ditigently  disphtyed* 
and  the  images  artfully  amplified;  but,  as  it  ends  neither  in  joy  or  sonroWy  it  wiD 
scarcely  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  Panegyric  npon  Cromwell  has  obtained  fiom  the  public  a  Teiy  liberał  di^idend 
of  praise,  which  howerer  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  uąjustly  la^fahed;  for  such  a 
seriesof  rerses  had  rarely  appeared  bcibre  in  tbe  English  language.  Of  the  lines,  sonę 
are  grand,  some  are  gracefbl,  and  all  are  musical.  Tbere  is  now  and  then  a  feeble  ¥erBe» 
or  a  trifling  thought ;  but  its  great  iault  is  the.choice  of  ito  hero. 

The  poem  of  The  War  with  Spain  begins  with  lines  morę  vigorous  and  stiiking  tfaan 
Waller  is  accustomed  to  produce.  The  suoceeding  parta  are  variegfited  with  better 
passages  and  worae.  There  is  something  too  far-fetched  in  the  comparison  of  the 
Spaniards  drawing  the  £ng|lish  on,  by  salutmg  St  Lucar  wkh  cannoui  io  hmb$  awtisemmg 
the  łion  by  bleating,  Tbe  fate  of  the  niarqub  and  his  lady,  who  were  bamt  m  their 
ship,  would  have  mo^ed  mpre,  had  the  pcfet  not  madę  him  die  Ske  the  phoenix,  because 
he  had  spices  about  him,  nor  espressed  their  aflfectioB  and  their  end  by  a  conoeit  at 
once  false  and  Tulgar: 

Alire,  in  eąiud  flames  of  love  tbey  buni*d, 
And  now  together  are  to  ashes  tura*d. 

Tlie  Terses  to  Charles,  on  hb  Return,  were  doubtless  mtended  to  counterbalanee  the 
P&negyric  on  Cromwell.  If  it  has  been  thought  inferior  to  diat  with  which  it  is 
naturally  compared,  the  cause  of  its  deficience  has  been  already  remaiiced. 

The  reraainmg  pieces  it  is  not  necessary  to  exanune  singly.  They  must  be  supposed- 
to  have  laults  and  beauties  of  the  same  kind  with  the  rest.  The  Sacred  Poems,  howcver, 
deserve  particular  regard ;  they  were  the  work  of  Waller^s  dedining  life,  of  those  houra 
in  which  he  looked  upon  the  iame  and  tiie  fbUy  of  the  time  past  with  the  sentiments 
which  his  great  predecessor  Petrarch  beąueathed  to  posterity,  upon  his  review  of  that 
loye  and  poetry,  which  have  given  him  immortality. 

That  natural  jealousy^  which  makes  every  man  unwilling  to  aOow  much  escellence  in 
another,  always  produces  a  disposition  to  believe,  that  the  mind  grows  old  with  the 
body ;  and  that  he^  whom  we  are  now  ibrced  to  confess  superior,  is  hastening  dafly  to 
a  IcTel  with  ourselves.  By  delighting  to  think  this  of  the  li^ing,  we  leam  to  think  it 
of  the  dead ;  and  Fenton,  with  all  his  kindness  for  Waller,  has  the  \uick  to  mark  the 
exact  time  when  his  genins  passed  the  zenith,  which  he  pkces  at  his  fifly-fifth  year<: 
This  is  to  allot  the  mmd  but  a  smali  portion.  Intelłectual  decay  is  doubtless  not  uncom- 
mon;  but  it  seems  not  to  be  universal.  Newton  was  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  improving 
his  chronology,  a  few  days  before  his  death ;  and  Waller  appears  not,  m  my  opinioiiy 
to  have  lost  at  eighty-two  any  part  of  his  poetical  power. 

His  Sacred  Poenu  do  not  please  iike  some  of  his  other  works;  but  before  the  iatal 
fifty-five,  had  he  written  on  the  same  subjects,  his  success  would  hardly  have  been 
better. 

It  has  been  the  ireąuent  lamentation  of  good  men,  that  verse  has  been  too  little 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  worship,  and  many  attempts  have  becu  luade  to  animate 
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dtfotieD  by  pious  poetry.  Tbat  tbey  liare  veiy  sddom  attaised  tfaeir  cnd  is  sufficiently 
known,  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  iiiquire  why  they  have  miscarried. 

Let  no  pious  car  be  oflended  if  I  advance,  in  oppońtion  to  many  authorities,  that 
poetka!  devotion  cannot  often  please.  The  doctiines  x}f  reiigion  may  indeed  be  defended 
in  a  didactic  poem;  and  fae,  who  bas  die  haf^y  power  of  arguliig  in  verse,  will  not 
lose  it  because  his  subject  is  sacred.  A  poet  may  describe  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur 
of  naturę,  the  flowers  of  the  q>ring>  and  the  harvests  of  autumn,  the  yicissitudes  of 
the  tide,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  sky,  and  praise  the  Maker  for  his  works,  in  lines 
whicb  no  reader  shall  lay  aside.  The  subject  of  the  disputation  is  not  piety,  but  the 
motiyes  to  piety ;  that  of  the  description  is  not  God,  but  the  woiks  of  God. 

Contemplative  piety,  or  the  intercourse  between  God  and  the  human  soul,  cannot 
be  poeticaL  Man,  admitted  to  implore  the  mercy  of  his  Creator,  and  plead  the^meiits 
of  his  Redeemer,  is  aiready  m  a  higher  state  than  poetiy  can  confer. 

The  easence  of  poetry  b  inyention ;  such  inyention  as,  by  pcoducing  something  unex- 
pected,  suiprises  and  delights.  The  topics  of  devotion  are  few^  and  being  few  are 
umrersally  known ;  but,  few  as  they  are,  they  can  be  madę  no  morę ;  they  can  receive 
no  grace  from  novel^  of  sentiment,  and  yery  little  fiom  novelty  of  expres8ion. 

Poetiy  pleases  by  esbibiting  an  idea  morę  grateful  to  the  mind  than  thijigs  themseWes 
affi>rd.  This  efiect  prooeeds  irom  the  display  of  those  parts  of  naturę  which  attract, 
and  the  concealment  of  those  which  repel,  the  imagination:  but  reiigion  must  be  showił 
as  it  is ;  sc^ppression  and  addition  eąually  cornipt  it ;  and  such  as  it  is,  it  is  known 
aiready. 

From  poetiy  the  reader  justly,  expects,  and  from  good  poetry  always  obtains,  the 
eołaigenient  of  his  comprehension  and  elevation  of  his  fancy;  but  this  is  rarely  to  be 
hoipeA  by  Christians  from  metrical  de^otion.  Whatever  b  great,  desirable,  or  tremendous, 
vcon^>rised  in  the  name  of  the  Supremę  Being.  Omnipotence  cannot  be  exalted; 
infinity  cannot  be  ampiified ;  perfection  cannot  be  improTed. 

The  employments  of  pious  meditation  are  faith,  thankągiTii^,  repentance,  and 
sopptication.  Faith,  invariably  uniform,  cannot  be  invested  by  fancy  with  decorations. 
ThanksgiYing,  the  most  joyftd  of  all  holy  efiusions,  yet  addressed  to  a  being  without 
passions,  b  confined  to  a  few  modes,  and  b  to  be  felt  ratlier  than  expressed.  Repent- 
ance,  trembling  in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  is  not  at  lebure  for  cadences  and  epithets* 
Snpplication  of  man  to  man  may  difiuse  itself  through  many  topics  of  persuasion;  but 
sn[^lication  to  God  can  only  ery  for  mercy. 

Of  sentiments  purely  religious,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  most  simple  expression  is 
the  most  sublime,  Poetry  loses  its  lustre  and  its  power,  because  it  b  applied  to  tJie 
decoration  of  something  morę  .excellent  than  itself.  All  that  (nous  verse  can  do,  is  to 
help  the  memory  and  delight  the  ear,  and  for  these  purposes  it  may  be  veiy  useful ; 
but  it  suf^ies  nothing  to  the  mind.  The  ideas  of  Christian  theology  are  too  simple  for 
eloąuence,  too  sacred  for  fiction,  and  too  majestic  for  ornament ;  to  recommeod  them 
by  tropes  and  figures,  b  to  magnify  by  a  concave  muror  the  sidereal  hembpbere. 

As  mudi  of  Waller*s  reputation  was  owing  to  the  softness  and  smoothness  of  hb 
nnmbers,  it  b  proper  to  consider  Ihose  minutę  particulars  to  which  a  Ycrsifier  must 
attend. 

He  certainly  very  much  excelled  in  smoothness  most  of  the  writers,  who  were  living 
when  hb  poetry  commenced.  The  poets  of  Elizabeth  had  attained  an  art  of  modulation, 
which  was  afterwards  neglected  or  forgotten.    Fairfax  was  acknowledged  by  him  as  hb 
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model;  and  he  luight  hare  studied  with  adyantage  the  poem  of  Darłeś',  whicb,  thoagb 
merely  philosophical,  yet  seldom  leaTcs  the  ear  ungratified. 

But  he  was  rather  smooth  than  strong:  of  ^*  the  fiili  resoundii^  lioe,*^  which  Pope 
ajttributes  to  Dryden,  he  has  given  Tery  few  exaniple8.  Tlie  ciitical  dedsion  has  given 
the  praise  of  strengtli  to  Denham,  and  of  sweetness  to  Waller. 

Hb  excellence  óf  Tenification  has  some  abatements.  He  nses  the  expletive  do  Teiy 
frequently;  and,  though  he  lived  to  see  it  ahnost  uniyenally  ejected,  was  not  morę 
careful  to  avoid  it  in  hb  hut  compositions  than  in  hb  fint.  Praise  had  giTen  him 
confidence;  and  findiiig  the  world  satbfied,  he  satisfied  himself. 

Hb  rhymes  are  sometimes  weak  words :  90  b  fonnd  to  malce  the  rhyme  twioe  in  teo 
lines,  and  occurs  often  as  a  rhyme  through  hb  book. 

Hb  double  rhymes,  in  heroic  Terse,  have  been  censured  by  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  was 
hb  riyal  in  the  translation  of  Comeille's  Pompey ;  and  morę  faults  might  be  fouud, 
were  not  the  in(|uiry  below  attention. 

He  sometimes  uses  the  obsolete  termination  of  yerbs,  as  wasełh,  iffeetetk ;  and 
sometimes  retains  the  finał  syllable  of  the  preterite,  as  amated^  nupposedy  of  which  I 
know  not  whether  it  b  not  to  the  detriment  of  our  language,  that  we  have  totaOy 
rejected  them. 

Of  triplets  he  is  sparing;  but  he  did  not  wholly  forbear  them;  of  an  Alexandrine  he 
has  given  no  «xample. 

The  generał  character  of  hb  poetty  b  elegance  and  gaiety.  He  b  neyer  pathctic, 
and  very  rarely  sublime.  He  seems  neither  to  ha^e  had  a  mind  much  deyated  by  natoie, 
nor  amplified  by  leaming.  Hb  tlioughts  are  such  as  a  liberał  eonversation  and  large 
acąuaintance  with  life  would  easily  supply.  Tfaey  had  however  then,  perhaps,  tlmt 
grace  of  novelty,  which  they  are  now  often  supposed  to  want  by  those,  who,  having 
already  found  them  in  later  books,  do  not  know  or  inąuire  who  produced  them  first. 
Thb  treatment  b  iiąjust.    Let  not  the  originai  author  lose  by  hb  imitators. 

Praise,  however,  should  be  due  before  it  b  gtven.  The  autlior  of  Waller  s  Life^ 
ascribes  to  tum  the  first  practice  of  what  Erythraeus  and  some  late  critics  cali  ałliterati&n, 
of  using  in  the  same  verse  many  words  beginning  with  the  same  letter.  But  thb  knack, 
whatever  be  its  yalue,  was  so  ireąuent  among  early  writers,  that  Gascoigne,  a  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  wams  the  young  poet  against  afiectingit:  Shakspeare,  in  the 
Midsummer  Nigfat*s  Dream,  b  suf^posed  to  ridicule  it ;  and  in  another  play  the  sonnet 
of  Holofemes  fiilly  dbplays  it. 

He  borrows  too  many  of  his  sentiments  and  illustrations  from  tlie  old  mytholegy, 
for  which  it  b  Tain  to  ]^ead  the  example  of  ancient  poets ;  the  deities,  which  they 
introduced  so  freąuently,  were  considered  as  realities,  so  far  as  to  be  recei^ed  by  the 
imagination,  whate^er  sober  reason  might  evei|  then  determine.  But  of  these  images 
time  has  tamblied  the  splendour.  A  fiction,  not  only  detected  but  despbed,  can  never 
afford  a  solid  basis  to  any  position,  though  sometimes  it  may  fumbh  a  transient  allusioo, 
or  slight  illustration.  No  modem  monarch  can  be  much  exalted  by  hearing,  that,  as 
Hercules  had  hb  club^  he  has  his  nmy. 

But  of  the  praise  of  Waller,  though  much  may  be  taken  away,  much  will  remain ;  fi>r 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  added  something  to  our  elegance  of  diction,  and  sometliing 

&  Sir  John  DaTies,  iDtitiUed,  "  Nosce  tetpsum.  This  Oracle  expounded  iu  two  Elegtee ;  I.  Of  Humane 
<•  Knowledgę;  II.  OT  the  Soule  of  Mad  and  the  Immortalitie  thereof,  1599.**    R. 
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to  OUT  propnetj  of  thought ;  and  to  him  nmy  be  apptied  what  Tbsso  said,  with  eąaal 
^mit  and  justke,  of  himself  and  Guarini,  when,  li|iving  penised  the  Pastor  Fido^  be 
cried  out,  ''  If  be  bad  not  read  Aminta,  be  bad  not  escelled  it.'' 

AS  Waller  professed  bimself  to  bave  learned  tbe  art  ofTersificationiromFaiifiiz, 
tt  bas  been  tboagbt  proper  to  subjoin  a  specimen  of  bis  work,  wbicb,  after  Mr.  Hoole'8 
translation,  will  perbs4)s  not  be  soon  reprinted.  By  knowing  tbe  state  in  wbicb  Waller 
feund  oiir  poetry,  tbe  reader  may  judge  bow  much  be  improi^ed  it. 

^  Enniiiia'8  steed  (this  while)  bis  mistresse  borę  * 

Tbrougb  forrests  thicke  among  tbe  sbadie  treene, 

Her  feeble  band  tbe  bridle  raines  forelore,  ' 

Halfe  in  a  swoone  sbe  was  for  feare  I  weene ; 
But  ber  flit  oourser  spared  nerę  tbe  moie, 
To  beare  ber  tbrougb  tbe  desart  woods  unseene 

Of  ber  strong  toes,  tbat  cbas^d  ber  tbrougb  tbe  plaine. 

And  stiU  pursu'd»  but  still  pursu'd  in  Taine. 

like  as  tbe  wearie  bounds  at  last  reUre, 
Windlesse,  displeased,  from  tbe  fruitlesse  cbace, 
Wben  tbe  slie  beast  Tapisbt  in  bush  and  briie. 
No  art  nor  pains  can  rowse  out  of  bis  place : 
Tbe  Obristian  knigbts  so  fuli  of  sbame  and  ire 
Retumed  backe,  witb  faint  and  wearie  pace ! 

Yet  still  tbe  fearfuU  'damę  fled,  swift  as  winde^ 

Nor  euer  staid,  nor  ener  lookt  bebinde. 

Tbrougb  tbicke  and  thinne,  all  nigbt,  all  d^,  sbe  drined^ 
Witbouten  comfort,  companie,  or  guide, 
Her  plaints  and  teares  witb  euery  thought  leuiued^ 
.  Sbe  beard  and  saw  ber  greefes,  but  nougbt  beside. 
But  wben  tbe  sunne  bis  buming  chariot  dtued 
bi  Tbetis  waue,  and  wearie  teame  Tntide, 

On  lordans  sandie  banks  ber  coune  sbe  staid» 

At  last,  tbere  downe  sbe  ligbt,  and  downe  sbe  la^d. 

Her  teares,  ber  drinke ;  ber  food,  ber  sorrowings ; 
This  was  ber  diet  tbat  vnbappie  nigbt : 
But  sleepe  (tbat  sweet  repose  and  quiet  brings) 
To  ease  tbe  greefes  of  discontented  wigbt, 
9preA  foorth  bis  tender,  soft,  and  nimbie  wing% 
In  bis  duli  aimes  foulding  tbe  Yiigin  brigbt ; 

And  loue,  bis  mother,  and  the  graces  kept 

Strong  watcb  and  warde,  while  this  fiure  ladie  slept 

Tbe  birds  awaJcte  ber  witb  tbeir  moming  song, 

Tbeir  waiUing  musicke  pearst  ber  tender  eare, 

Tbe  murmuring  brookes  and  wbistling  windes  among 

Tbe  ratling  bougbes,  and  leaues,  tbeir  parts  did  beare ; 

Her  eies  Tuclos^d  bebeld  the  groues  along, 

Of  swaines  and  sbepberd  groomes  tbat  dwellings  weare; 

And  tbat  sweet  noise,  birds,  winds,  and  waters  sent, 

Proupkt  again  the  virgin  to  lament 

Her  plaints  were  interrupted  witb  a  sound, 
Tbat  seemed  from  tbickest  busbes  to  proceed, 
Some  iolly  sbepberd  sung  a  lustie  nmnd. 
And  to  bis  yoice  bad  tun*d  bis  oaten  reed : 
Tbither  sbe  went,  an  old  man  there  sbe  fonnd 
(At  wbose  rigbt  band  bis  little  flock  did  ieed) 

Sat  making  baskcts,  bis  three  sonnes  among, 

Tbat  leamM  their  fatber'8  art,  aod  leam'd  bis  song. 
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■ 

Behóldin;  one  in  shining  aimes  appeare' 
•    The  seelie  man  and  his  were  M>re  dismaid ; 
But  sweet  Enninia  comforted  their  feare, 
Her  ventall  Tp,  her  Yisage  open  laid, 
You  happy  iblke,  of  heau'n  beloued  deare, 
Work  on  (ąooth  she)  upon  yout  harmlene  traid, 
Tlieae  cbreadfuU  armes  I  beare  no  wariare  Imng 
To  your  sweet  toile,  nor  those  sweet  tunes  you  sing. 

But  fiUher,  sińce  this  land,  these  iownes  and  towres, 
Destroied  aie  with  sword,  with  fire  and  spoile, 
How  may  it  be,  unhurt  that  you  and  yours    • 
In  safetie  thus,  applie  your  hannelesse  toUe  ? 
My  sonne  (quoth  he)  this  porę  estate  of  ours 
Is  euer  safe  from  storm  of  warlike  broile ; 
This  wildernesse  doth  ts  in  saftie  keepe. 
No  thundring  drum,  no  trumpet  breakes  our  sleep^ 

Haply  iust  heau*n8  defence  and  shield  of  right, 
Doth  loue  tbe  innocence  of  simple  swains, 
The  thunderbolts  on  highest  mountains  Ught» 
And  seld  or  neuer  strike  tbe  lower  plaines : 
So  kings  hare  cause  to  feare  BeUonaet  might^ 
Not  they  whose  sweat  and  toile  their  dinner  gaineSy 
Nor  ener  greedie  soldier  was  entised 
By  pouertie,  neglected  and  despised. 

0  Pouertie,  chefe  of  the  heaii'nly  brood, 
Dearer  to  me  than  wealth  or  kingly  crowne ! 
No  wish  for  honour,  thhrst  of  others  good, 

Can  moue  my  heart,  oontented  with  minę  owne : 
We  quen<^  our  thirst  with  water  of  this  flood« 
Nor  fear  we  poison  should  therem  be  llirowne : 
These  little  flocks  of  sheepe  and  tender  goates 
Giue  milkę  for  food,  and  wool  to  make  os  ooates. 

We  little  wish,  we  need  but  little  wealth, 
From  cold  ai|d  hunger  vn  to  cloath  and  feed } 
These  are  my  sonnes,  their  care  preserues  from  Stealtli 
Their  father^s  flocks,  nor  senrants  moe  I  need : 
Amid  these  groues  I  walkę  oft  for  my  health. 
And  to  the  fishes,  birds,  and  beastes  giue  heed, 
How  they  are  fed,  in  forrest,  spring,  and  lake^ 
And  their  contentment  for  ensample  take. 

Time  was  (for  each  one  hath  his  dotrog  time^ 
These  siluer  locks  were  golden  tresses  than) 
That  countrie  life  I  hated  as  a  crime, 
And  from  the  forrests  sweet  contentment  ran. 
To  Memphis'  statdy  pallace  would  I  clime, 
And  there  becalne  the  mightie  caliphes  man. 
And  though  I  but  a  simple  gardner  weare, 
Yet  could  I  markę  abuses,  see  and  heare. 

Entised  on  with  hope  of  fiiture  gaine, 

1  suffired  long  what  did  my  soule  displease  \     . 
But  when  my  youth  was  spent,  my  hope  was  vaiiie^ 
I  felt  my  native  stiength  at  łast  decrease; 

1  gan  my  losse  of  lustie  yeeres  oomplaine. 
And  wisht  I  had  enjoy'd  the  countries  peaoe; 
I  bod  the  court  farewell,  and  with  oontent 
My  later  age  here  ha^e  I  ąuiet  spent. 
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WhOe  thuf  he  spake,  Erminia,  busht  and  ftiU, 
His  wiee  diBcoanes  heard,  witii  gnat  atCention, 
His  speeches  gnae  those  idle  faocies  kill« 
Which  in  her  troabled  soale  bred  soch  dissention  i 
Aftcr  much  thougbt  reformed  was  her  will, 
Within  thoae  woods  to  dwell  was  her  intentioii, 

Till  fortunę  should  oecasion  new  afGnrd, 

To  tome  ber  home  to  her  desired  lord. 

Sbe  said  thefefore,  O  shepherd  fortonate! 

That  tnrables  scme  didst  whilom  foele  and  proue, 

Yet  Uuest  now  in  this  contented  state, 

Łet  my  mishap  thy  tboughts  to  pitie  moue. 

To  eotertaine  me  as  a  willing  matę 

In  shepherds  life,  which  I  admire  and  loae ; 

^l^thin  these  pleasant  grooes  perchance  my  hart, 

Of  her  discomforts,  may  Tnload  some  part. 

if  gold  or  wealth  of  moet  esteemed  deare, 
If  iewels  ricb,  thon  diddest  hołd  in  prise^ 
Sttch  fltore  thereof,  snćb  plentie  haue  I  seen^ 
As  to  a  greedie  minde  might  weli  suiBce : 
With  that  downe  trickled  many  a  siloer  teare^ 
Two  christall  streames  foU  fiom  her  watrie  eies  ^ 

Part  of  her  sad  misfortanes  than  she  told, 

And  wept,  and  with  ber  wepl  that  diepberd  old. 

With  speeches  kinde,  be  gan  the  Tiigin  deare 
Towards  his  cottage  gently  home  to  guide; 
His  aged  wife  tbere  madę  ber  homely  chear^ 
Yet  wdcomde  her,  and  piast  her  by  her  cide. 
Tlie  princesse  dond  a  poore  pastoraes  geare, 
A  kerchiefe  course  Tpon  ber  bead  she  tide ; 

Bot  yet  her  gestores  and  her  lookes  (I  gesse) 

Werę  soch,  as  iU  beseemM  a  sbepbeidesse. 

Not  those  rade  gannents  oould  obscnre  and  bidę 

The  heau'nly  beantie  of  her  angels  &ce. 

Nor  was  her  princely  oftpring  damnifide, 

Or  oaght  dispang^de,  by  those  labouis  bace ; 

Her  litUe  flocks  to  pestnre  woold  she  guide, 

And  railke  her  goates,  and  in  their  folds  them  l^ace, 

Both  cbeese  and  butler  coold  she  make,  and  frame 

Her  selfe  tó  please  the  shępherd  and  his  damę. 


TO 


MY  LADY  *** 


MADAH, 


YouR  commands  for  tbe  gatbering  these  sticks  into  a  iaggot  had  soonqr 
been  obeyed ;  but,  intending  to  present  you  witb  my  whole  yintage,  I  stayed 
till  tbe  latest  grapes  were  ripe :  for  here  youf  ladyship  bas  not  only  all  I 
bave  done,  bat  all  I  ever  mean  to  do  of  tbis  kind.  Not  but  that  I  may  de- 
fend  the  attempt  I  baire  madę  upon  poetry,  by  tbe  examples  (not  to  trouble 
you  witb  history)  of  many  wise  and  wortby  persons  of  our  own  times ;  as  sir 
Pbilip  Sidney,  sir  Francis  Bacon,  cardinal  Perron,  (the  ablest  of  bis  country- 
men)  and  tbe  former  pope ;  wbo,  tbey  say,  instead  of  the  triple  crown,  wore 
sometimes  tbe  poet^s  iyy,  as  an  ornament,  perbaps,  of  lesser  weigbt  and 
trouble.  But,  madam,  these  nigbtingales  sung  only  in  tbe  spring ;  it  was 
tbe^diyersion  of  their  youth ;  as  ladies  leam  to  sing,  and  play,  when  they 
are  children,  what  tbey  forget  wben  tbey  are  women.  The  resemblance 
holds  furtber ;  for  as  you  quit  the  lute  the  sooner,  because  the  posturę  is  sus- 
pected  to  draw  the  body  awry  ;  so  tbis  is  not  always  practised  without  some 
yillany  to  the  mind,  wresting  it  from  present  occasions,  and  accustoming  us 
to  a  style  somewhat  remoFed  from  common  use.  But,  that  you  may  notthink 
bis  case  deplorable  who  had  madę  yerses,  we  are  told,  that  Tully  (the  great- 
est  wit  among  the  Romans)  was  once  sick  of  this  disease,  and  yet  recoyered 
so  well,  that,  of  almost  as  bad  a  poet  as  your  seryant,  he  became  the  most 
perfect  orator  in  the  world.  So  that,  not  so  much  to  have  madę  yerses,  as 
not  to  giye  oyer  in  time,  leayes  a  man  without  excuse  >  the  former  presenting 
us  with  an  opportunity  at  least  of  doing  wisely,  that  is,  to  conceal  those  we 
haye  macie;  which  I  shall  yet  do,  if  my  humble  reąuest  may  be  of  as  much 
force  witb  your  ladyship,  as  your  commands  haye  been  witb  me.  Madam, 
1  only  whisper  these  in  your  ear ;  if  you  publish  them,  they  are  your  own : 
and  therefore,  as  you  apprehend  the  reproach  of  a  wit  and  a  poet,  cast  them 
into  the  fire :  or,  if  they  come  where  greeu  boughs  are  in  the  chimney,  witl* 
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the  help  of  your  fair  friends,  (for,  tbus  bound,  it  will  be  too  bard  a  task  for 
your  bands  alone)  tear  tbem  in  pieces,  wberein  you  will  bonour  me  with  the 
fate  of  Orpheus ;  for  so  his  Poems,  whereof  we  only  bear  the  form,  (not  his 
limbs,  as  the  story  will  have  it)  I  suppose  were  scattered  by  the  Thraciaa 
dames.  Herę,  madam,  I  might  take  an  opportunity  to  celebrate  your  vir- 
tues,  and  to  instruct  you  how  unhappy  you  are,  in  that  you  know  not  who 
you  are :  how  much  you  excel  the  most  excellent  of  your  own,  and  how  much 
you  amaze  the  least  inclined  to  wonder,  of  our  sex.  But  as  they  will  be  apt 
to  take  your  ladysłpp^s  for  a  Roman  name,  so  would  they  believe,  that  I 
endeayoured  the  character  of  a  perfect  nymph,  worshipped  an  image  of 
my  own  making,  and  dedicated  this  to  the  lady  of  the  brain,  not  of  tbe 
heart,  of 

your  ladyship's 

4 

most  humble  senrant, 

EDMUND  WALLER. 


•     • 
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FIRST  EDITION  OF  MR.  WALLERS  POEMS, 

AFTER  THE  RESTORATION : 

ntUmi)  IN  THE  YEAB  1664. 


Whcit  tfae  antiior  of  these  Teises  (written  only  to  please  himself,  and  sach  particnlar  persons  to 
wboiii  tbey  were  directed)  retorned  from  abroad  some  yeare  aince,  be  was  troubled  to  find  his  name 
ID  priDt ;  bnt,  somewhat  satisfied,  to  lee  bis  lioes  so  ill  rendered,  that  be  migbt  jostly  disown  thein, 
aad  lay  ta  a  miatakiog  printer^  as  one  '  did  to  an  ill  reciter, 

....w«  Małe  dum  recitas,  iacipit  es«e  tuus. 

Hańng  beea  ever  sińce  pressed  to  correct  the  many  and  gross  ikolts,  (sncfa  as  ose  to  be  in  impressions 
whoUy  neglected  by  tfae  authon)  bis  answer  was,  tbat  be  madę  these  when  iU  yerses  bad  morę 
fiiroor,  and  eacaped  better  tban  good  ones  do  in  this  age ;  the  severity  wbereof  be  thoagfat  not  nn> 
happily  di?eited  by  tbose  fautts  ha  the  impreańon,  włiicb  bitfaerto  bare  hung  upon  łiis  book,  as  the 
Ttaois  liang  old  rags,  or  socb-like  ngly  things^  upon  tbeir  fairest  horses,  and  otber  goodly  creatnres, 
ta  lecon  them  against  fiudnation.  And,  for  tbose  of  a  morę  confined  onderstanduig,  who  pretend 
not  to  censore,  as  they  admire  most  wfaat  tbey  least  comprehend ;  so,  bis  Tenes  (maimed  to  tłiat 
degree,  that  bimaelf  scarce  knew  what  to  make  of  many  of  them)  raight,  that  way  at  least,  hare  a 
titie  to  some  admiration :  whicb  is  no  imatt  matter,  if  wfaat  an  old  autfaor  obser^es  be  tme,  that  the 
aimoforaton,  is  victory;  of  historians,  tnitb;  and  of  poets,  admfaration.  He  bad  reason  tliere- 
fue  to  indn]0e  tfaote  &nlts  in  his  book,  whereby  it  migfat  be  reconciled  to  some,  and  commended  to 
others. 

The  printer  alao,  be  tfaongjht,  would  iare  tfae  worse,  if  those  tolts  were  amended:  tor  we  see 
aiaimed  statnes  seli  better  tban  wbole  ones  \  and  clipped  and  washed  money  goes  about,  when  the 
entire  and  weigfaty  lies  boarded  np. 

These  are  tfae  reasons  wliicb  for  aboTe  twdfe  yean  past  be  bas  opposed  to  onr  reqae8t ;  to  wbich 
it  was  replied,  tliat  as  it  wonid  be  too  late  to  recall  tbat,  which  had  so  long  been  madę  public ;  so, 
migfat  it  %at^  escnse  from  bis  yonth,  the  season  it  was  prodnced  in.  And,  for  what  had  been  done 
smce,  and  now  added,  if  it  commend  not  his  poetiy,  it  might  bis  philosopby,  wbich  teaches  him  so 
cbeeiiiilly  to  bear  so  great  a  cabunity,  as  the  loss  of  tlie  best  part  of  bis  fbrtone,  tom  irom  him  in 
prison,  (in  whicfa,  and  in  banisbment,  tfae  best  portioa  of  1^  Uie  batfa  also  been  spent)  that  he  can 
still  ang  nader  the  burtben,  not  unlike  that  Roman  % 

Ouem  dimiseie  Phili]^ 

Becias  humilem  pennis,  inopemqiie  patemi 
£tbms,etfundi 

Whose  spreading  wings  the  ciyll  war  had  clippM, 
And  him  of  his  old  patrimony  8tripp'd : 

who  yet  not  long  aftcr  coold  say, 

Mosia  amicus,  tristitiam  et  metus 

lYadam  proter^is  in  marę  Creticum 

Portare  yentis lih.  I.  Caim.  xxyi. 

They  that  aocpiaioted  with  the  muses  be, 
Send  care,  and  sorrow,  by  the  winds  to  sea. 

'  Martial,  Łib.  i.  Ejp.  39.  '  Horace,  Łib,  ii.  Epist,  '^ 
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Not  80  mncli  moyed  with  these  reasoiu  of  onn  (or  pleaaed  witfa  our  ritymes)  as  wearied  whfa  ow 
importonity,  he  has  at  last  giveo  os  leave  to  asnire  the  reader,  that  the  poems,  whicfa  ha^e  been  lo 
longy  and  so  ill  set  forth  ander  his  Damę,  are  here  to  be  foood  as  he  fint  wiit  them :  as  abo,  to  add 
some  others,  which  ha^e  sińce  been  composed  by  bim.  And  thongfa  his  advice  to  the  contrary  might 
faaTe  disconnged  us ;  yet,  obsemng  how  often  they  baye  been  reprmted,  what  price  tfaey  have 
bonę,  and  how  earaestly  they  have  been  always  inąuired  after,  but  espedalły  of  late ;  (making  good 
thatofKorace,       ^ 

Meliora  dies,  ut  vina,  poemata  reddit : 

Łib.  IL  Epist  I. 

'        **  Some  yenes  bem;,  like  some  yines,  recommended  to  our  taste  by  time  and  age,") 

we  baye  adyentm«d  apon  this  new  and  weU-corrected  edition;  which,  for  our  own  sakes  as  weD  as 
thine,  we  hope  will  succeed  better  than  he  apprehended. 

Yiyitur  ingenio^  csstera  mortis  erunt. 

ALBINGVANUS. 
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PRINTED  IN  THB  YBAR  1€90. 


The  reader  needs  be  told  no  morę  in  commendation  of  these  Poems,  than  that  they  are  Mr.  Wal- 

ler*s:  a  name  that  carrles  eyery  thing  in  it,  that  is  either  great,  or  graceful,  in  poetiy.  He  was  in- 
\    deed  the  parent  of  EngUsh  yerse,  and  the  first  that  showed  us  our  tongue  had  beauty,  and  num- 

bersy  in  it  Our  language  owes  more  to  him  than  the  Frencfa  does  to  cardinal  Richelieu  and  the 
(    whole  academy.    A  poet  cannot  think  of  him,  without  being  in  the  same  raptnre  Lucretius  is  m^ 

whenEpicnruscomesinliis  way:  t 

Tu  pater,  et  rerom  inyentor;  "Hi  patria  nobis 

Suppeditas  precepta :  taisque  ex,  Inclute !  chartis, 

Floriferis  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  libant, 

Omnia  nos  itidem  depasdmur  aurea  dicta ;  ^ 

Aurea  !  perpetui  semper  digniasima  vit&  i 

lib.  IIŁ  yer.  9. 


Hie  tongne  carae  into  his  hands  like  a  rongh  diamond :  he  polished  it  first ;  and  to  that  de- 
gree,  that  all  artists  sinoe  him  haye  admired  the  workmanship,  without  pretendlng  to  mend  it.  Siick- 
Kng  and  Carew,  I  mnst  confess,  wrote  some  few  things  smoothly  enough :  but,  as  all  they  did  in  this 
kind  was  not  yery  considerable ;  so  it  was  a  little  later  than  the  earliest  pieces  of  Mr.  Waller.  He 
nndoubtedly  stands  first  in  the  list  of  refiners ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  last  too :  for  I  ąuestion,  whe- 
ther  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  Eoglish  did  not  come  to  its  fiill  perfection;  and  whether  it  has 
not  had  its  Angustan  age,  as  well  as  the  Latin.  It  seems  to  be  already  mixed  with  foreign  langnages 
as  fiir  as  its  purity  will  bear;  and,  as  chymists  say  of  tfaeir  menstrunms,  to  be  quite  sated  with  the 
infosion.  But  posterity  will  best  judge  of  this.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  a  surprising  reflecUon,  that 
between  what  Spenser  wrote  last,  and  Waller  fint,  there  should  not  be  much  aboye  twenty  yeais 
distance :  and  yet  the  oiie's  faunguage,  like  the  money  of  thiat  time,  is  as  cnrrent  oow  as  eyer  \  whilst 
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fbe  other's  words  are  like  M  coiai>  one  mott  go  to  an  antiątmry  to  andentand  their  true  meaning 
aad  laioe.    Siach  advaiices  any  a  gnat  geoiiu  auike,  when  it  undeilakes  aoy  thing  in  earnest  1 

SooM  paiDten  will  hit  tbe  duef  liiies«iid  maater-Btrokes  of  a  lace  lo  tnily,  that  throagfa  all  the  diA 
lerencct  of  age,  tbe  plctnre  ahall  ttiU  bear  a  reaemblance.  This  art  was  Bir.  Wallei^s:  be  Boufjtkt 
oat,  u  this  flowing  tongoe  of  oiin»  what  parts  wonM  tost,  and  be  of  tianding  nse  and  ornament:  and 
tłus  be  did  so  snccenfbnyy  that  bis  langoage  is  now  asiresh,  as  it  was  at  fint  setting  ont  Werę  we 
to  jndge  barely  by  tlie  wording,  we  conld  not  know  What  was  wrote  at  twenty,  and  what  at  foar> 
icore.  He  cooiplains,  indeed,  of  a  tide  of  words»  that  comes  in  npon  the  Engiish  poet,  and  overflowi 
«faatever  he  builds :  bat  this  was  less  his  case  than  any  man*ś  that  e^er  wrote ;  and  the  mwchief  of 
it  ii,  this  Tery  complaint  will  last  long  enoagfa  to  confnte  itself :  for,  thongh  English  be  monldeiing 
Btonei  as  he  tells  ns  there,  yet  he  bas  certainly  picked  the  best  ont  of  a  bad  qnarTy. 

We  are  no  less  bebolden  to  him  for  the  new  tum  of  Terse,  which  he  broagfat  in,  and  the  improTe- 
Bient  he  madę  in  onr  ńurobers.  Befbre  his  time,  men  rbymed  indeed,  and  tliat  was  all :  as  for  the 
harmoDy  of  measore, and  that  dance  of  words,  which  good  earsareso  mnch  pteased with,  they  knew 
nothiiig  of  it.  llieir  poetry  then  was  madę  up  almost  entireły  of  monosyllables ;  which,  when  they 
coae  together  in  any  cluster,  are  certamly  the  most  hanh  untnneabte  tiiings  in  the  world.  If  any 
nam  doobts  of  this,  let  him  read  ten  fines  in  Donnę,  and  he  will  be  qaick]y  convhiced.  Besides,  thehr 
TOMS  ran  all  into  one  another ;  and  hung  together,  throughont  a  whole  copy,  like  tbe  hooked  atoms 
list  compoee  a  body  in  Descartes.  There  was  no  ^tinction  of  parts,  no  regnlar  stopa,  nothing  for 
the  ear  to  rast  npon :  but,  as  soon  as  the  copy  began,  down  it  went,  like  a  lanun,  mcessantly ;  aiid 
the  reader  was  surę  to  be  ont  of  breath,  befoie  hegot  to  the  end  of  it.  So  that  really  Terse  in  those 
dąys  was  bat  down-rlght  prose,  tagged  witfa  rhymes.  Mr.  Walter  remoTed  all  these  &alts ;  brought 
hiBMie  potysyUables,  and  smoother  measores ;  bonnd  ap  his  thoagfats  bettęr,  and  m  a  cadence  morę 
igreeable  to  the  natnre  of  the  Terse  he  wrote  in :  so  that  whereTer  the  natnral  stops  of  that  were, 
he  contmred  the  little  breakings  of  his  sense  so  as  to  M  in  with  them.  And  for  that  reason,  sinoe 
Ihe  itress  of  oor  Yerse  lies  commoniy  npon  the  last  syllable,  you  will  hardly  eyer  find  him  nsmg  a 
word  of  no  force  therc^  I  would  say,  if  I  were  not  afraid  the  reader  woald  tfaink  me  too  nice^  that. 
he  conmonly  doses  with  ^erbs ;  in  which  we  know  the  life  of  bingaage  consists. 

AnoDg  other  improyementa,  we  may  reckon  that  of  his  tfaymes:  which  are  always  good,  and  Tery 
oAea  the  better  for  being  new.    He  hadafine  ear,  and  knew  how  gnickly  tiiat  seńse  was,  cloye^  . 
h  *iffi  ff^  y^^  of  chiying  yords  stitf  iri  lillliigf  ll|M«i  11.    11  is  a  deciJea  osse  by  the  great  mas- 
ter of  writing",  **  Qofle  sant  ampb,  et  polcbra,  din  placere  possnnt;  <jns  leplda  et  eoncinna/' 
(amoDgpt  whidh  ibyme  mnst,  wbether  it  will  or  no,  take  its  place)  **  dto  satietate  affidont  anriiuB 
seonn  fiistidkieissimum."    Hiis  be  nnderstood  yery  weO :  and  theielbre,  to  tfke  off  the  danger  Of 
a  softit  that  way,  stfove  to  please  by  yariety,  and  new  soonds.    Had  he  carried  this  obseryation, 
amoDg  other^  as  fiu*  as  it  wonld  go,  it  mnst,  methhdks,  haye  shown  him  the  incoraUe  ftolt  of  thia  . 
jbiffing  kind  of  poetry;  aad  haye  led  his  hUer  Jndgment  to  blank  yerse.    Bat  he  continned  j||_ 
obstJBatejpyer  of  riijine  to  the  yeiy  last:  it  was  a  nustress  that  neyer  appeared  nnhamhome  in  * 
Hs  eyes,  wak  Wti  ^omttA  by  hhn  lo^g  after  Sacharissa  was  foisaken..  He  had  raised  it,  aad  bronght 
It  to  tfaatpeiftction  we  now  eąfoy  it  in ;  and  the  poefs  temper  (which  bas  always  a  littte  yanity  m 
it)woahlnotsafe'faim6?ertoslaghtatbh[ighehad  takąp  sonuKhpainsto  adon.   My  locd  Roa- 
eoBBBoo  was  moreunpartial :  no  man  eyerrhymed  tmer  and  eyener  than  he :  yet  he  is  so  Jnst  as  to 
^eonfessthatitisbntatrifle;  aad  to  wish  the  tyrant  dethroned,  and  bhmk  yerse  set  np  in  itsroom. 
Ihere  is  a  thbd  per8on%  the  Hymg  gloiy  of  oor  English  poetry,  who  bas  disdaimed  the  nsc  of  it 
aponthestage;  thongh  no  man  eyer  employed  it  there  so  happily  as  he.    It  was  the  strength  of  hia 
genias,  that  firstbrooglitit  into  credit  in  plays;  and  itis  the  force  ofhi^esample,  that  bas  thrownit 
oatsgsa.  In  other  kindsofwriting,itcontinaesttill;  aadwittdoso,tillsomeexceflentspiritarise8, 
that  hss  kisoreenongh,  and  resolotion  to  break  tbe  cliarm,andfree  ns  tirom  the  tronblesome  bondaga 
of  iliynung,  as  Mr.  Milton  yeiy  well  calls  it;  and  bas  proved  it  as  weU,  by  what  he  has  wrote  in  ano- 
ther way.    Bottfaisisa  thongbt  fortnnesatsomedistance;  tfaepresentageisa  littietoowarlike; 
it  aay  periaps  fimisb  ont  matter  for  a  good  poem  m  tbe  nex^  bot  it  will  hardly  encourage  ono 
aow:  withoat  prophesying,  a  man  may  easily  know  what  sort  of  famreb  are  like  to  be  in  reąnest 

WUist  I  am  tdUng  of  yerie,  I  find  myaeif,  I  do  not  know  how,  betrayed  into  a  great  deal  of 
prasę.   lintendednomoietfaantopatthe  reader  m  mindwfaat  respectwasdnetoai^rtUogtfaat 

>  CSocro  ad  Hereonion,  L  ir«  •    '  BCr.  Diydcn. 
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fen  from  ttie  pen  of  Mr.Waller.  I  bare  heard  his  hśt  printed  copies,  whidi  an^  tdded.ln  flie  Mte- 
rareditioDB  Of  his  poems,  very  sfigłitly  spoken  of ;  bat  ceitaiDły  they  dtf  not  deterre  it.  Tbey  do 
indeed  discoyer  tliemaelyes  to  be  his  last,  and  tfaat  is  tiie  wont  we  can  say  of  them*    He  is  tfaare 

Jameemor;  aed  eruda  Dao  viridi8i|ue  tanectiM^. 

The  sanę  censnre  peihaps  will  be  paased  on  tlie  pieces  of  tfais  Second  PaH.  I  ahaO  not  so  ftr 
engage  for  them,  as  to  pretend  they  are  all  equal  to  whateyer  he  wrote  in  tbe  yi^or  of  his  yonth : 
yet,  they  are  so  mucli  of  a  piece  with  the  rest,  that  any  man  will  at  first  sight  know  them  to  be  Mr. 
Wailer^s.  Some  of  them  were  wrote  yery  early,  but  not  put  into  former  coUections,  for  reasons  ob- 
yions  enongh*  but  which  are  now  ceased.  The  pla^  *  was  altered  to  please  the  conrt:  it  is  not  to 
be  doabted  who  sat  for  the  two  brothers'  characters.  It  was  agreeable  to  the  sweetness  of  Mr. 
WaUer's  temper,  to  soften  the  rigoor  of  the  tragedy,  as  he  ezpresses  it :  but,  whether  it  be  so  agree- 
able to  theaatnre  of  tragedy  itseli^  to  make  eyeiy  thing  come  off  easily,  I  leaye  to  the  critics.  la 
the  Prologne,  and  Epilogne,  there  are  a  few  yeises  that  he  bas  madę  use  of  apon  another  occasion : 
but,  the  leader  may  be  pleased  to  allow  that  in  him,  that  bas  been  allowed  so  long  in  Homer,  and 
ŁneretniB.  £xact  writers  dress  up  theur  thoughts  so  very  welJ  always,  that,  when  they  have  nee^ 
of  the  same  sense,  they  cannot  put  it  into  other  words,  but  it  must  be  to  its  prejudioe.  Care  lias 
been  taken  in  tfais  booJs  to  get  together  eyety  thiąg  of  Mr.  WaDer's,  that  is  not  put  into  the  former 
ooUectIon :  so  that  between  both,  the  reader  may  make  the  set  complete. 

It  wili  pedu^  be  contended  after  all,  that  some  of  these  ought  not  to  haye  been  pabUshed:  aod 
Mr.  CowIey's '  decisłon  will  be  urged,  that  a  neat  tomb  of  marble  is  a  better  monument  tfaan  a  great 
pile  of  rubbish.  It  migfat  be  aaswered  to  this,  that  thepictures  and  poems  of  great  mastera  have 
been  always  yalued,  thoogh  the  last  band  were  not  pot  to  them.  And  I  beiieye  nonę  of  thoae  gea- 
tlemen,  that  will  make  the  objection,  woald  refiiae  a  sketch  of  Raphael's,  or  one  of  Titian^  dranghto 
of  the  first  sUting.  I  might  tell  them  too,  what  care  bas  been  taken  by  the  leamed,  to  presenre  the 
fiagments  of  the  antienft  Greek  and  Latin  poets:  there  bas  been  thought  to  be  a  diyinity  in  what 
they  said  ;'and  therefore  the  least  pieoes  of  it  haye  been  kept  up,  and  reverenced  like  rehgioiis  re- 
lics.  And,  I  am  snre,  take  away  the  <'  miUe  anni  V  end  impartial  reasoning  will  tell  os  there  is  ss 
much  due  to  the  memoiy  of  Mr.  Waller,  as  to  the  most  celebrated  names  of  anti^uity. 

fiut,  to  waye  the  dispnte  now^  of  what  &iight  to  haye  been  done,  I  can  assure  the  reader,  what 
wmdd  haye  been,  had  this  edition  been  delayed.  The  following  Poems  were  got  abroad,  and  in  a 
Jjreat  mapy  hands :  It  were  yain  to  expect,  that,  among  so  many  admirers  of  Mr.  Waller,  tiuy  ahooU 
i|ot  meet  with  one  fond  enough  to  publish  them.  They  might  have  staid,  indeed,  till  by  fre^oent 
tFUiscriptions  they  had  been  corropted  eatremely,  andjumbled  together  with  things  of  another  kind: 
bat  tben  they  wonld  haye  fbund  their  way  into  the  worUL  So  it  Jim  thought  a  greater  piece  of 
kindness  to  the  aothor,  to  put  them  oat  whilst  they  continue  genume  and  unmixed,  and  sucb  as  he 
himseli^  were  he  alive,  might  own. 

^  Vii!g.  jfiu.  vi.  304. 

4  Tlie  Maid'8  Tragedy ;  wfaieh  doee  not  oome  within  the  plan  of  the  present  ptiblicatioa. 

'  In  the  Preiace  to  his  Works. 

'  ĄUadkf^  to  thatverse  in  Jayenal» 

Et  uni  cedit  Homero 

Propter  mille  annos 

Sat.  v\u 

And  yields  to  Homer  on  no  ottier  ^orc, 
Thaa  that  he  liy*d  a  thousand  years  beilbre. 

Mr.  C  Drydeo. ' 
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SIS  MAJESTY  (BSnfG.PRINCE) 

■SCAPtD  nt  1BB  ftOAO  AT  8A»T  AHINnO. 

NOW  had  b»  bi^hness  bid  fareweH  to  Spain, 
And  reachM  (£e  nhere  of  bis  own  power,  tbfi 
With  Britisb  bounty  in  ms  sbip  be  feasU      [main; 
Th'  Heq[ieńaQ  prmces,  bis  aroazed  guests, 
T»  find  t)iat  watery  wilderness  exce6d 
Tbe  entertaiiiment  of  their  great  Madrid. 
Bealtiks  to  botb  kings,  attended  with  tbe  roar 
Of  ramioiw  ecboed  from  th'  affrighted  shore, 
WHh  loiid  resemblaore  of  bis  tbuiider,  prove 
Bacchns  the  aeed  of  cload-compelling  Jcive : 
While  to  bis  barp  divine  Ai:ion  sings 
The  lovC8,  and  coiiquests,  of  our  Albion  kings. 

Of  the  fourth  Edwai4  was  bis  noble  song, 
Tlerce,  goodly,  TaJiant*  beautiful,  and  young : 
He  not  the  crown  finom  TanąuishM  Henry's  head ; 
RaisM  th«  Wbite  Roae,  and  trampled  on  tbe  Bed : 
Tin  Love,  triumphiąg  o'er  tbe  rictoi^s  pride, 
Broagfat  BCars  and  Warwick  to  the  conquer'd  side: 
Neglected  Warwicky  (whose  bold  band,  like  Fate, 
GiTes  and  resiimes  the  sceptre  of  our  state) 
Wooea  for  his  master;  and,  with  double  sbame, 
Himjidf  dduded,  mocks  tbe  princely  damę, 
Tbe  lady  Bona:  whom  just  anger  bums. 
And  fiiieign  war  with  ciiril  ragę  retums. 
Ah !  f parę  yoor  swords,  where  beauty  is  to  blame ; 
Lorę  gaT€  Ói'  aAnont,  and  roust  repair  the  same : 
When  France  shaU  boast  of  ber  wbose  conąueriog 

eyes 
HaTe  madę  the  best  of  English  hearts  their  prize, 
Hare  power  to  alter  the  decrees  of  Fate, 
And  change  again  the  counsels  of  our  state. 

What  the  prophetic  muse  intends,  alone 
To  him,  that  feels  the  secret  wound,  ts  known. 

With  the  sweet  sound  of  this  harmonious  lay, 
About  the  keel  deligbted  dt^phins  play ; 
Too  sore  a  sign  of  9ea's  ensuing  ragę, 
Which  mnst  aiKn  this  royal  troop  engage : 
To  wfaom  soft  sleep  seems  morę  eecnre  and  sweet, 
Withio  the  tov«  commaiMled  by  our  flaet. 


Tbese  migBtypeers  placM  !n  the  gilded  barge^ 
Proud-with  the  bdrthen  of  so  brave  a  charge ; 
With  painted  oars  the  yoatbs  begin  to  sweep 
Keptune's  smooth  face,  and  cleave  tbe  yieldmg  deep: 
Which  Boon  becomes  the  seat  of  sudden  war 
Between  the  wind  and  tide,  that  fiercely  jar. 
Ab  when  a  sort  of  Itisty  shepheitis  try 
Their  force  at  fbot-haU,  care  of  yictory 
Makes  them  salute  so  rudely  breast  to  breast, 
Tbatt  their  encounter  seems  too  rough  for  jest; 
They  p]y  their  feet,  and  still  the  restless  bali. 
Tost  to  and  fro>  is  urged  by  them  aH : 
So  fares  the  doubtful  barge  'twixt  tide  and  winda- 
And  like  efiect  of  their  contention  finds. 
Yet  the  bold  Britons  stiil  securely  rcyw^d ; 
Charles  and  his  yirtue  was  their  sacred  load ; 
Than  which  a  greater  pledge  Heaven  could  not  giv^ 
That  the  good  boat  this  tempest  should  outliT^ 

But  storms  increase !  and  now  no  hope  of  gra^ 
Among  them  shines,  8ave  in  the  nrince*s  ^e ; 
Tho  rest  resign  thdr  courage,  skill,  and  sigbt^ 
To  danger,  horrour,  and  unwelcome  night. 
The  gentle  vessel  (wont  with  state  and  pride 
On  the  smooth  back  of  siWer  Tbames  to  ride) 
Wanders  astonishM  in  the  angry  main, 
As  Titan'8  car  £d,  while  the  golden  rein 
FiHM  the  yoong  band  of  his  ad^entuious  sofi', 
When  the  whoie  worid  an  eąual  hazaid  nm 
To  this  of  ours,  the  ligfat  of  whose  desire, 
WaTes  threaten  now,  as  tiiat  was  scar^d  by  fiie. 
Th'  impatieat  sea  grows  hnpotent,  and  raves,  ^ 
That,  night  assisting,  his  impetuous  wayes 
Shoold  find  resistance  finom  so  light  a  thing; 
These  sUrges  rum,  those  our  sofety  bring. 
Tb'  oppremed  Tcssel  doŁh  tiie  chuge  abide^ 
Only  because  assaiPd  op  every  side : 
So  men,  with  ragę  and  passion  set  on  fire, 
Trembling  for  hastę,  impeach  their  mad  desira. 

Tbe  pale  Iberians  had  ezpir'd  with  fear, 
Bnt  that  their  wonder  did  di^ert  their  care; 
To  see  the  prince  with  danger  mov'd  no  more^ 
Than  with  the  pleasures  of  their  court  befbre : 

*  Phie((«. 
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Godlike  hts  coonige  seemM,  whom  nor  delight 
Gould  floften,  nor  the  face  of  Death  affright : 
Next  to  the  power  of  making  tempesU  cease. 
Was  in  that  storm  to  have  ao  calm  a  peace. 
Great  Maro  could  no  greater  tempest  feign, 
When  the  loud  winda,  usurping  on  the  main 
Por  angry  Juno,  labour'd  to  destroy 
Tbe  hated  relics  of  confoonded  lYoy : 
His  bold  .£neas,  on  like  billoirB  tost 
In  a  tali  ship,  and  all  his  country  lost, 
Diasolres  with  fear ;  and  both  his  hands  upheld, 
Proclaims  them  happy  whom  the  Greeks  had  qudPd 
In  honourable  6ght ;  our  hero  set 
In  a  smali  sballop,  Fortune  in  his  debt, 
So  near  a  hone  of  crowns  and  sceptres,  morę 
Than  ever  Priam,  when  he  flourish^d,  wore  ; 
His  loins  yet  fuli  of  ungofc  princes,  all 
His  glory  in  the  bud,  lets  nothing  fali 
That  argues  fear :  if  any  thought  annojrs 
The  gallant  youth,  'tb  1ore*s  untasted  joys ; 
And  dear  remembrance  of  that  fieital  glance^. 
For  which  he  lately  pawn'd  his  heart  in  France ; 
Where  he  had  seen  a  brighter  n3rmph  than  she  ', 
That  spnmg  out  of  his  present  foe,  the  sea. 
That  noble  ardour,  morę  than  mortal  fire, 
4  The  conąuer^d  ocean  could  not  make  eipire  ; 
•  Nor  angry  Thetis  raise  her  wave8  above 
Th*  heroic  prinice's  courage,  or  his  lo^e : 
'Twas  indignation,  and  not  fear,  oe  felt, 
The  shrine  should  perish  where  that  image  dwelt. 
Ah,  Loye  ibrbid !  the  nóblest  of  thy  tcain 
Should  not  8urvive  to  let  her  know  his  pain : 
Who,  nor  his  peril  minding,  nor  his  flame, 
Is  eiitertain^d  with  some  less  serious  gamę, 
Among  the  bright  nymphs  of  the  Gallic  court; 
/  All  highly  bom,  obGeqaious  to  her  sport: 
They  roses  aeem,  which,  in  their  early  pride. 
But  łialf  reveal,  and  hajf  their  beauties  hide : 
^  She  the  glad  morning,  which  her  beams  does  throw 
TJpon  their  smiling  leayea,  and  gilds  them  so: 
like  bright  Aurora,  whose  refulgent  ray 
f  oretells  the  fenrour  of  ensoing  day ; 
And  wams  the  shepherd  with  his  flocks  retreat 
To  leafy  shadows,  from  the  threatenM  heat. 

From  Cupid's  strmg,  of  many  sbafts  that  fled, 
Wing^d  with  thoee  plumes  which  noble  Famę. had 

shed, 
As  throngh  the  woiid'ring  world  she  flew,  and  told 
Of  his  adTentures,  haughty,  braTe,  and  bold, 
Some  had  already  touchM  the  royal  maid. 
But  Love's  first  summons  seldom  are  obey'd : 
light  was  the  wound^  the  pniice's  care  unknown, 
She  might  not,  wonld  not,  yet  reveal  her  own. 
His  glorious  name  had  so  possest  her  ears, 
That  with  delight  those  antique  tales  she  heais 
Of  Jason,  Theseus,  and  such  worthies  bid, 
As  with  his  story  best  reaemblanoe  hołd* 
And  ńow  she  riews,  as  on;  the  wali  it  hung, 
What  old  Mossius  so'  divinely  sung : 
Which  art  with  Ufe  and  love  did  so  inspire, 
That  she  discems  and  fiiTours  that  desire, 
Which  there  prOFokes  th*  adventurous  youth  to 

swim* 
Aod  in  Łeaibder^s  danger  pities  him ; 
Whose  not  new  lorę  akme,  but  fortunę,  seeks 
To  frame  his  story  like  that  amorous  Greek*s. 
For  finom  the  stem  of  some  good  ship  appears 
A  fńendly  light,  which  moderates  their  fears : 

j 
*  Yenus. 


New  cotnage  from  re?iving  hope  they  taki^ 
And,  climbing  o'er  the  waves,  that  taper  make^ 
On  which  the  bope  of  all  their  liyes  depends, 
As  his  on  that  fair  hero's  hand  estends. 
The  ship  at  anchor,  like  a  fixed  rock,  [knock ) 

Breaks  the  proud  billows  which  hea  lai^ge  sida 
Whose  ragę,  restrained,  foaming  higfaer  tweOs  ; 
And  from  her  port  the  weary  barge  rqpels: 
Threatenkig  to  make  her,  forced  out  again, 
Repeat  the  dangers  of  the  troubled  main. 
Twice  was  the  cable  huri'd  in  yain ;  tbe  fataa 
Would  not  be  moved  ibr  our  sister  states  ; 
For  Eogland  is  the  third  sucoessinl  throw, 
And  then  the  genius  of  that  land  they  know, 
Whose  prince  must  be  (as  their  own  books  derise} 
Lord  of  the  scenę,  where  now  his  danger  lies. 

Weil  sung  the  Roman  bard ;  **  all  human  tbiofi 
Of  dearest  ralue  hang  on  slender  strmgs-** 
O  see  the  then  sole  hope,  and  in  design 
Of  Heaven  our  joy,  supported  by  a  linę ! 
Which  for  that  instant  was  HeaTen's  care  abore^ 
The  chain  that*s  fixed  to  the  throne  ciJore, 
On  which  the  fabric  of  our  world  depeuis ; 
One  link  dissoWd,  the  whole  creation  ends. 


OP  HIS  MAJBSTT^S  aBCSmUG  TRB  lOlWS  OF 

TBE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM'S  DEAT& 

So  eartiest  with  thy  Ood !  Can  no  new  care^ 
No  sense  of  danger,  intemipt  thy  prayer  ? 
The  sacred  wrestler,  till  a  blessing  given, 
Ouits  not  bis  hołd,  but  balting  cooquers  heaTen; 
Nor  was  the  stream  of  thy  derodon  stoj^M^ 
When  from  the  body  such  a  limb  was  lopp*d9 
As  to  thy  present  state  was  no  less  maim ; 
Though  thy  wise  choice  bas  sińce  repair'd  the  saoi^ 
Bold  Homer  durst  not  so  great  virtue  feign 
In  his  best  pattern  ^ :  of  I^atroclus  slain, 
With  such  amazement«a8  weak  motheri  nse. 
And  frantic  gesture,  he  receiyes  the  news. 
Yet  fell  his  darling  by  th'  impartial  chaiice 
Of  war,  impos'd  by  royal  HecUn^s  lance : 
Thine  in  fuli  peace,  and  by  a  vulgar,  hand 
Tora  from  thy  bosom,  left  his  high  command. 

The  famous  painter^  could  allow  no  place 
For  priyate  sorrow  in  a  prince's  face : 
Yet,  that  his  piece  might  not  ezceed  belief, 
He  cast  a  veil  upon  supposed  grief. 
n^ras  want  of  such  a  precedent  as  this,    i 
Madę  the  old  heathen  frame  their  gods  amiss. 
Their  Phcebus  should  not  act  a  fonder  part 
For  the  foir  boy  \  than  he  did  fbr  his  hart: 
Nor  blame  for  Hyadnthus'  fate  his  own,     [known. 
Hiat  kept  from  him  wish*d  death,  hadst  thou  beea 

He  that  with  thine  shall  weigh  good  David's  deeds, 
Shall  find  his  passion,  nor  his  love,  exceeds : 
He  cuTBt  the  mountains  where  his  brave  friend  dy?d, 
But  let  false  Żiba  with  his  heir  divide : 
Where  thy  immortal  love  to  thy  blest  fiiends, 
Like  that  of  heaven,  upon  their  seed  descends. 
Such  huge  extreme8  inhabit  thy  great  mind, 
God-liłce,  unmov'd ;  and  yet,  like  woman,  Idnd ! 
Which  of  the  ancient  poets  had  not  brought 
Our  Charles'spedigree  from  heaven;  andtaught 
How  some  bright  damę,  comprestbymigbty  Jovi^ 
Produc*d  this  mix'd  divinity  and  love  ? 

I  Achilles.      4  Timanthes.      '  Cypaiissns. 


TO  THE  KING.-.TAKING  OF  SALLEE. 


♦  TO  TM 

KING  OJrms  NAFY. 

WflBt^n  thy  iiavy  spreads  her  canva8s  wings, 
Homsige  to  thee,  ud  peaoe  to  all,  she  brings : 
The  Freneh  and  Spaniiurd,  when  thy  flags  appeur, 
ToTf^  thetr  hatred,  and  conseot  to  fear. 
So  Jore  fram  Ida  did  boŁh  hosts  survey, 
And,  vhea  he  p1eas*d  to  thonder,  part  the  fray. 
Sbips  herctoJbre  in  teas  like  fiihes  spęd, 
The  mightiest  still  upon  the  imaUest  foA : 
Thoa  on  the  deep  imposest  nobler  lawa ; 
And  by  tł^t  jostioe  hast  Temov'd  the  canse 
Of  those  rude  tempests,  which,  for  rapine  senty 
Tbo  oft,  alas !  niTolT'd  the  iimooent. 
Now  shdł  the  ocean,  waJkrn  Thames,  be  free 
From  both  those  fiites,  ^Hums  and  piracy* 
Bot  we  most  happy,  wlilHn  fear  no  force 
But  wmged  tnopB,  or  Pegasean  horK: 
Ib  not  80  hard  for  greedy  foes  to  spoU 
Another  naton,  as  to  tou^  our  soil. 
Sboald  Nature^s  self  in^ade  the  worid  again. 
And  o^er  the  centrę  spread  the  Ikjuid  main, 
Thy  power  were  safe ;  and  her  destructire  hand 
Woald  bot  enlarge  the  bounds  of  thy  command : 
Hiy  dreadful  fleet  woiild  style  thee  lord  of  all. 
And  ride  in  triumph  o'er  the  drowned  hall : 
llioie  towers  of  oak  o*er  fertile  plains  mlght  go^ 
And  Tisit  moantains,  where  they  once  did  grow. 

Tbe  world'8  restorer  once  could  not  indure, 
That  finishM  Babel  should  those  men  secure, 
Wbose  pride  design*d  that  fabric  to  haye  stood 
Above  the  reach  o^  any  second  flood : 
.  To  thee  his  chosen,  morę  indulgent,  he 
Dares  trast  tuch  power  with  so  much  piety. 
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Or  Jason,  l^łesens,  and  soch  worthies  old, 
liglit  seem  tbe  tales  aotiąuity  has  told: 
Soch  beasts,  and  mousters,  as  their  force  opprett^ 
Sooie  places  only,  and  some  times,  infest 
Sallee,  Ihat  soomM  all  power  and  laws  of  men, 
Goods  wHh  their  owners  hunying  to  their  den ; 
And  fUnre  ages  threatening  with  a  rode 
And  saTage  race,  successively  ren^M : 
Hieir  king  despising  with  rebelKous  pride. 
And  foes  profest  to  all  the  world  beside : 
This  pest  of  mankind  gives  our  hero  famę. 
And  tfarough  th'  óbliged  world  dilates  his  name. 

The  praphet  once  to  cruel  Agag  said, 
Al  thy  fleróe  sword  has  mothers  childless  madę, 
SosImU  the  sword  make  thme:  and  with  that  word 
He  hew'd  the  man  m  pieces  with  his  sword. 
Just  Charles  like  measnie  has  retom^d  to  these, 
Wbose  pagaa  hands  had  stain'd  the  troubled  seas : 
With  shipSk  they  madę  the  spoiled  merchants  moom; 
With  ships,  tbńr  city  aikl  themaeWes  are  tom. 
One  8qnadroii  of  our  winged  castles  sent 
Ceftlóew  their  fort,  and  all  their  navy  rent: 
For,  not  eontent  the  dangers  to  increase, 
And  act  the  part  of  tempests  in  the  seas; 
like  hnngry  wolves,  those  pirates  from  our  shore 
Whdle  flocks  of  sheep,  and  nivish'd  cattle,  borę. 
Safoly  they  inight  on  other  nations  prey ; 
Foob  to  provoke  ^  sorereign  of  the  sęa ! 


Mad  Cacu5  so,  wbom  like  Ul  fate  persuades, 
The  herd  of  foir  Alcmene*s  seed  invades; 
Who,  for  revenge,  and  mortals'  glad  relief, 
SackM  the  dark  cave,  and  crushM  that  horrid  thief. 

Morocco*8  monarch,  wondering  at  this  fact, 
Save  that  his  presenoe  his  affairs  exact* 
Had  ccMne  in  penon,  to  hare  seen  and  known 
The  injur^d  world's  avenger  and  his  own» 
Hither  he  lends  the  chief  among  hb  li^en, 
Who  in  his  bark  proportion*d  presents  bears. 
To  the  renown*d  for  piety  and  force, 
Poor  captives  manumisM,  and  matchless  hone. 


UrONHIS 


MAJESTY^S  REPAIRiyO  OF  ST.  PAUDS. 

Tbat  śhipwreckM  yessel,  which  th*  apostle  borę, 
Scaroe  sufferM  morę  upon  Melita*8  shore, 
Than  did  his  tempie  in  the  sea  of«time; 
Our  nation's  glory,  and  our  natioo^s  crime. 
When  the  first  monarch  *  of  this  happy  isle, 
Mov*d  with  the  ruin  of  bo  braye  a  pUe, 
This  work  of  cost  and  piety  begun, 
To  be  acoomplish'd  by  his  glońous  son: 
Who  all  that  came  within  the  ample  thouglit 
Of  his  wise  sire  h^s  to  perfoction  brought 
He,  like  Amphion,  makes  those  quarries  leap 
Into  foir  figures  from  a  cooifus^d  heap: 
For  in  his  art  of  regiment  is  found 
A  power,  like  that  of  hMuiony  in  sonnd 

Hrase  antiąne  miflBa  sura  wera  Ch^lles-like 
kings,  \? 

Cities  their  lotes,  and  tuljeets'  heaits  their  ttrings  / 
On  which  with  so  divine  a  hand  they  strook,      * 
Consent  of  motion  finom  their  breath  they  took: 
So^  all  our  minds  with  his  oonspire  to  graca 
The  Oeotiles*  great  apoitle;  and  defkce 
Those  state-obscorittg  sheds,  that,  like  a  chain, 
Seem*d  to  confine  and  fetter  him  again : 
Which  the  glad  saint  shakes  off  at  hb  oonunand, 
As  once  the  viper  firom  his  sacred  hand. 
So  joys  the  aged  oak,  when  we  divide 
The  creeping  vwj  irom  his  iiąjurM  side. 

Ambition  rather  would  affect  the  fome 
Of  some  new  structure  to  have  borne  her  name : 
Two  dtstant  virUtes  in  one  act  we  find, 
The  modesty,  and  greatness,  of  his  mind : 
Which,  not  eontent  to  be  abóve  the  rago 
And  ii^ury  of  all-impairing  age, 
In  its  own  worth  secure,  doth  higher  elimb. 
And  things  half  swallow^d,  from  the  jaws  of  time 

IRedaoe:  an  eamest  of  his  grand  design. 
To  firame  no  new  chnrch,  but  the  old  reifine : 
Which,  spouse-like,  may  with  comely  grace  com- 
Morę  Ihan  by  force  of  aignment  or  hand.    [mauc^ 
For,  doubtfiil  reason  few  can  apprehend: 
And  war  brings  ruin,  where  it  should  amend : 
But  beanty,  with  a  bkiodless  oonquest,  flnds 
A  welcome  sovereignty  in  rudest  mindis. 

Not  aught,  which  Shieba's  wondering  queen  beheld 
Amongst  the  works  of  Solomon,  ezceU*d 
His  ships  and  building;  emblems  of  a  heart, 
Large  both  in  magnanimity  and  ait. 
.  While  tbe  propitioos  heaTons  this  woi^  att^nli 
The  showen  kng  wanted  they  forget  to  lend 

*  King  James  L 
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Aa  if  they  meant  to  make  \t  tindentood 

Of  morę  importance  than  our  Tita)  food. 

The  sun,  which  riseth  to  saluto  the  qtiire 

Already  finishM,  setting  shall  admire 

How  pńvate  bounty  cou'd  ao  far  exteiid : 

The  king  built  all ;  bnt  Charies  the  westem-end ; 

So  prood  a  fiibric  to  de^otkm  giv>n, 

At  ooce  it  threatens,  and  obligea,  hesrett ! 

Laomedon,  tbat  had  the  gods  m  pay, 
Neptune,  with  him  7  that  niles  the  lacrdd  day, 
Gould  no  such  structure  raiae :  lYoy  waU'd  bo  high, 
Th'  Atrfdes  might  as  wdl  have  ibrc'd  the  8ky> 

Glad,  though  amazed,  are  our  neighboor  kings, 
To  see  such  power  employ'd  in  peaceliil  things: 
They  list  not  urge  it  to  the  dreadful  field ; 
The  task  it  easier  to  dćMroy,  than  bnild. 


Sic  gratia  Regam 
Pieriis  tentata  modU. . .  • 


■••••* 


HOKAT. 


TO  tBE  StUEENy 

0CCAS10VED  UPOM  6IGHT  OP  HER  MAJElTr^S  ncn7B8« 

Wełł  fare  the  hand !  which  to  our  hnmble  sigfat 
Presents  that  beauty,  which  the  dagiling  light 
Of  royal  splcndoor  hidea irom  woakereyet. 
And  all  aocess,  sa^e  by  this  art,  dtaiea. 
Herę  only  we  hare  comge  to  behold 
This  beam  of  glory :  here  we  dara  nnfold 
In  numben  thus  the  womleis  we  conoeiTe : 
The  gracious  image,  seemłng  to  give  lea^e, 
Propitious  stands,  totich8||K  to  be  seen; 
And  byl  our  m«se  salnted^Wity  oneen  > 
In  whom  th'  eztremes  of  WKt  and  beauty  move, 
Ule  qaeen  of  Britain,  and  lihe  ąueen  of  LoveI 

As  the  brigbt  Smi  (to  which  we  owe  no  sight 
Of  eiiual  glory  to  yoor  bettoty^i  light) 
Is  wisely  plac'd  in  m  mblime  a  seat, 
T*extend  hia  Ught»  a^  moderata  hu  heat: 
So,  happy  tis  you  tuorr^  in  auch  a  iphera, 
As  your  high  majeaty  wkh  a#Ail  fcar 
In  httinan  breaats  might  <liialify  that  Hfe, 
Which,  kindled  by  thoae  eyes,  had  flamed  higher, 
Than  when  the  scorched  worid  like  hazard  run. 
By  the  approaeh  of  the  ill-guided  nm. 

No  other  nympha  h«ve  title  to  men'8  hearts, 
But  as  tfaeir  meanneaB  laiger  bope  impartst 
Your  beauty  morę  ^e  Ibndeat  \oi9fx  moveB 
With  admiratkm,  than  his  private  tores; 
With  admiration  I  for  a  piteh  so  high 
(SaTe  sacred  Charles*s)  ttenat  love  dunt  lly. 
Heaven,  that  prefen^d  a  iceptre  to  your  hand, 
Favaar*d  our  Ireedom  morę  than  your  command: 
Beauty  had  crownM  you,  and  you  must  have  been 
The  whole  wortd^s  mistreśs,  ottier  than  a  queen. 
All  had  been  rivali,  and  700  miglit  have  spar^d, 
Or  kilFd,  and  tyramiiz'd«  withoot  a  guarl 
No  power  achiev'd,  either  by  arms  or  birth, 
£qiub  LDve*s  empire,  both  in  heayen  and  earth : 
Such  eyes  as  your**,  on  Jove  bimself  have  thtown 
As  bright  and  fieroe  a  lightning  as  his  cwn: 
Witness  our  Jore,  prevenied  by  their  flame 
In  his  swift  passage  to  th'  Hesperian  damę: 
When,  like  a  lion,  flnding,  in  his  way 
To  some  intended  spoil,  a  Atirer  prey ; 
The  royal  yooth,  pursuing  the  report 
Of  beauty,  found  it  iA  the  Gallic  coittt : 

9  Apollo. 


There  public  care  with  priv8te  passion  faught 
A  doobtful  combat  in  hte  noble  thought: 
Should  he  confess  his  greatness  and  hk  love» 
And  the  firee  faith  of  your  great  brother  ^  prove ; 
With  his  Achates  9,  breaking  throogh  the  doad 
Of  that  disguise,  which  did  their  graces  sbroud ; 
And  misdng  with  those  gallants  at  the  bali, 
Dance  with  the  ladies,  and  outahine  them  all  ? 
Or  on  his  joumey  o'er  the  moontains  ride  ł— 
So,  when  tiie  fair  LeucothoS  he  espy'd. 
To  check  his  steeds  impatient  Phoebns  yeani'd, 
Though  all  the  world  was  in  his  oonrse  concem^d. 
What  may  hereafter  her  meridian  do, 
Whose  dawnmg  beauty  warmM  his  boaom  so? 
Not  so  divine  a  flame,  sińce  deathless  gods 
Forbore  to  Ytsit  the  defilM  abodes 
Of  men,  in  any  mortaUHUst  did  bnm; 
'  Nor  shall,  till  piety  jmd^|ji^r  return. 


OF  THE  SŁUEEff. 

The  lark,  that  shuns  on  lofty  boughs  to  build 
Her  humble  nest,  lies  silent  in  the  field: 
But  if  (the  promise  of  a  cloudless  day) 
Aurora  smilmg  błds  her  rise  and  play ; 
Then  strait  she  shows,  *twa8  not  lor  want  of  Toioe, 
Or  power  to  climb,  she  madę  so  Iow  a  choice : 
Sinfpng  she  mounts,  her  airy  wings  are  8tretch'd 
Toi^r^  heaven,  as  if  finom  heaveii  her  notę  riie 

Sb  we,  retiring  from  the  busy  throng,     [fetch*d. 
Use  to  restrain  th'  ambition  of  our  song ; 
But  sińce  the  lig^ht,  which  now  informs  our  age, 
BreakB  from  the  court,  indulgent  to  her  ra^e ; 
Thtther  my  i^usfe,  like  bold  Prometheus,  flies. 
To  light  her  torch  at  Gloriaiia'8  eyes.  \wd^ 

Those  soyereign  beams,  which  heal  the  womided 
And^U  our  cares,  but  ooce  tieheld,  contro! ! 
The|ethe  poor  lover,  that  bas  long  endur'd 
Som&proud  nymph's  scom,  of  his  fond  passioii  cor*d. 
Fares  like  the  man,  who  first  upon  the  groond 
A  giowworm  Bpy'd;  supposing  he  had  found 
A  moring  diamond,  a  breathing  stooe ; 
For  life  it  had,  and  like  those  jewels  shooe : 
Ple  held  it  dear,  till,  by  the  springing  day 
Inform'd,  he  threw  the  worthless  worm  away. 

She  8ave8  the  lover,  as  we  gangrenes  stay. 
By  cutting  hope,  like  a  lopt  limb,  away : 
This  makes  her  bleeding  patients  to  accuse 
High  Heaven,  and  these  ezpostulations  use. 
"  Gould  Naturę  then  no  pnvate  woman  grace, 
Whom  we  might  dare  to  love,  with  such  a  ^Boe^ 
Such  a  compIexion,  and  so  radiant  eyes. 
Soch  lovely  rootion,  and  such  sharp  replies  ? 
Beyond  our  reach,  and  yet  within  our  sight, 
What  enyious  power  bas  pIaD'd  this  glorious  light?*' 

Thus  in  a  starry  night  fbnd  children  ery       ^ 
For  the  rich  spangles,  that  adom  the  sky ; 
Which,  though  they  shine  for  ever  fixed  there, 
With  light  and  influence  reliere  us  here. 
All  her  afiections  are  to  one  inclin'd ; 
Her  bounty  and  compassion,  to  mankind : 
To  whom,  whilę  she  so  far  extends  h^  grace» 
She  makes  but  good  the  promise  of  her  face  : 
For  mercy  bas,  could  mercy^s  self  be  seen. 
No  sweeter  look  than  this  propitious  queen. 
Such  guard,  and  coińfort,  the  distressed  find 
From  her  large  power,  and  from  her  larger  miiid, 

*  I/>ui8  Xtt!,  king  of  France. 
V  2Xike  of  Bucki^haiii*  • 
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Thftt  wbon  m  fiite  would  ruin,  ii  psefen; 

Por  all  the  miserabłe  are  madę  her's. 

So  the  fiur  tree,  whereoo  the  eagle  builds, 

Foor  sbeep  from  tempests»  and  their  shepberds, 

The  royal  bnid  pocseoeB  all  the  boughs,     [shieldi: 

But  shade  and  sbelter  to  the  flock  allows. 

J07  of  our  age,  and  safety  of  the  next ! 
Tor  vhjch  ao  oft  thy  fertUe  womb  ia  yext : 
TMbly  contented,  for  the  public  good. 
To  wtete  thy  ą>irits,  and  diffuse  thy  blood: 
What  Tast  hopes  may  these  islands  entertain, 
Where  monućhi,  thm  descended,  are  to  reign  ! 
Led  by  oommanderi  of  so  fair  a  linę. 
Car  seas  no  Icniper  shall  oar  poiper  confine. 

A  brare  romance,  who  would  exactly  frame, 
Tiitt  brings  his  kni^t  from  jome  immortal  damę : 
And  then  a  weapon,  and  a  flaming  shield, 
Bńght  as  his  mothei^  eyes,  he  makes  him  ińM ; 
Kooe  migfat  the  mother  of  Achilles  be. 
But  the  fur  peari  S  and  gknry  of  tha  sea : 
The  mas  ■  to  whom  great  Maro  giTcs  sućh  famę, 
From  the  high  bed  of  heaveDly  Yenns  came : 
And  our  next  Charles,  whom  all  the  stars  design 
like  woiden  to  aocomplish,  spring  firom  thine. 


THE  APOLOGY  OF  SLEEP, 
floa  wrr  AnttoMamo  tkb  łaot,  who  oax  po  amy 

ratflO  BUT  9ŁSEP  WBSH  fU  rŁBASBIH. 

Mr  charge  it  is  those  breaches  to  repair, 
Which  natore  takes  from  sorrow,  toil,  himI  eare: 
Rest  to  the  Ihnbs,  and  guiet,  I  onofer 
Ontitmbledmindi:  bot  ncmght  can  add  to  ber, 
Whom  Hesren,  and  ber  transcendent  thoughts,  haye 

plac'd 
Above  thoae  ilb  which  wyetched  mortals  tasfee. 

Bright  aatfaa  deathlcsB  godi,  and  h^py,  she 
From  all  that  may  faifringe  dełigfat  is  free: 
Łore  at  her  royal  feet  his  qpuver  lays. 
And  oDt  his  mother  wiith  morę  hastę  obeys. 
Soch  reaJ  pleasmes,  snch  tnie  joys  saspense, 
What  dream  can  I  psieuok  to  reoompenae  f 

Shoold  I  with  lightning  fili  her  awfdl  band. 
And  make  the  ckmds  soem  all  at  ber  command : 
Or  place^her  in  OlympiB*  top,  a  guesi 
Amóng  th*  immortab,  who  with  nectar  feast : 
That  power  would  leem,  that  enteitainment,  short 
Of  the  tme  qplendoor  <tf  ber  prasent  court : 
Where  all  the  joyą  and  aM  the  giories,  are, 
Of  three  gnat  Idngdoas,  ae^er^d  ftom  the  care. 
I,  that  of  liimcs  and  hmnid  vaipomrs  madę, 
Aaoeading  do  the  seat  of  seme  invade, 
No  doud  in  so  serene  a  mansion  find, 
To  o^ercast  her  erer-shioing  mind  t 
Which  holds  rsMmblance  with  those  spotless  skics, 
Where  0owing  Nilos  want  of  rain  siipplies  i 
That  crystal  heaTen,  wb^re  Phoebus  nerer  sbrouds 
Ifis  golden  beam%  nor  wn|łs  his  face  in  clouds. 
But  what  so  bard  which  numbers  cannot  foroe  ? 
So  stoopa  the  mooo,  and  riveis  change  their  couis& 
The  bold  Miwmian  ^  madę  ma  dare  to  steep 
Jore's  dreadfnl  temples  in  the  dew  of  slecp. 
And,  sinoe  the  muses  do  invoke  my  power, 
I  sball  no  mose  dedine  ^at  sacred  bower, 
Where  Gloriaaa,  their  great  mistress,  lies : 
But,  gentły  taphąg  thoie  vio(borioo8  eyea, 

*  Tbetis.        '  Aięay^       ^  Homer. 


Chann  all'her  senses;  till  the  joyful  Sun 
Without  a  riTal  half  his  course  has  run : 
Who,  while  my  band  that  fairer  iight  coufines, 
May  boast  himself  the  brightest  thing  that  shinei* 


PUERPERJUM, 

Ye  gods,  that  have  the  power 

To  tiouble  and  compoae 
All  that^s  beneath  yoar  bower, 

Calm  silence  on  the  seas,  oa  eartl^  impose. 

Fair  Yenus,  in  thy  soft  arms 

The  god  of  Ra^  eanfine ; 
For  thy  wbispers  are  the  charms 

Which  only  can  dsrert  his  fiierce  design.     * 

What  though  he  fbown,  and  to  tumult  do  incfine  ? 

Thou  the  ilame, 

Kindled  in  his  brsasl,  canst  tamę. 
With  that  snów,  whk;l|,  umnelted,  Kes  on  thine. 

Great  goddcss,  give  this  thy  sacred  island  rest. 

Make  heaven  smile, 

That  no  storm  diAtńi>  us,  while 
Hiy  chief  care,  our  halcyon,  buildś  her  nest 

Great  Gloriana !  fiur  Gloriana !  • 

Bright  as  high  hea^en  is,  and  fettite  as  earth; 

Whose  beanty  relieres  us, 

Whose  ^oyaŁhfid  gires  us 
Both  glo^  and  peace : 
Our  preaent  joy,  and  all  our  hopes  increase, 


iŁUEEN^MOTHER  OF  FRANCE, 

UPON  HSR  ŁAN9U(& 

GitBATqueenof  Euiope!  whance  tbyoflbpni^weam 

All  the  chief  crowns;  where  prinees  are  thy  heirs; 

As  welcome  thou  to  saa^girt  Britain^is  shore, 

As  erst  Łatana  (who  feir  Cynthia  bero) 

To  Delos  was:  Kere  shines  a  nymph  as  bright. 

By  thee  disck»*d,  wkh  like  increase  of  Iight. 

Why  was  ber  joy  in  Belgia  confinM  ? 

Or  why  did  you  so  mnch  regard  the  wind  ? 

Scarce  coąild  the  ocean  (though  inrag^d)  have  tost 

Thy  sorereign  bark,  but  where  th'  obaequioo8  ooast 

Fays  tribute  to  thy  bed :  Romans  conqiiering  band 

Moro  vanqnish'd  natńns  under  her  command 

NeTerreduc*d2  here  Betecjutbia  so  * 

Among  her  deathkm  progeny  did  go:( 

A  wreath  of  towen  adorai^d  her  reverend  head, 

Mother  of  aH  that  on  ambtosia  fcd. 

Thy  godlike  rpwe  must  sway  the  age  to  come ; 

As  she  Olympus  peopled  with  her  womb. 

Would  those  commandsn  o£  mankńnd  obey 
Their  honottr*dparent;  ałl  preiences  lay 
Down  at  her  royal  feet  j  compoae  their  jara, 
And  on  the  growiug  Turk  disoharge  these  wats: 
The  Christian  knights  that  saored  tomb  ahould  wrest 
From  pagan  haiad^  and  trinmph  o^er  tlie  east: 
Our  &igland'a  piinoe  and  OaUia'8  delphin  młgł|t 
Like  young  Riiuddo  and  Tancredi  fight : 
In  aingle  combat  by  their  awords  again 
The  proud  Argantes,  and  fieroe  Soldan,  slain  1 
Again  might-we  their  Taliaat  deeds  recite, 
And  with  your  Totcan  Muse  <«  exaH  the  fight. 

4TasMi. 
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WALLERS  POEMS. 


TOB  comtnir  to 
MY  LADY  OF  CARLISLE. 

Maoam  ,  of  all  the  sacred  mme  inspir^d 
Orpheus  akoe  cofdd  with.  the  womIb  oompljr ; 

Thór  rade  inhabitantB  his  long  admir^d. 
And  iiature'8  self,  in  those  that  could  not  Ue : 

Your  beauty  neit  oar  aditnde  iuTades, 

And  warmg  U8>  shmuig  thnmgh  the  thickeit  ahades. 

Nor  onght  the  tribote,  which  the  woodering  coiirt 
Payi  ycwLT  hk  eyes,  preTail  with  3^oa  to  scom 

The  aofiwer,  and  consent,  to  that  report, 
Which  ccho-like,  the  coanhy  doń  return : 

Mirrors  are  taught  to  flatter,  but  oar  ipringa 

Present  th'  impartial  images  of  things. 

A  rural  judge  *  disposM  of  beauty'8  prize ; 

A  simple  shephord  was  prefer'd  to  Jove : 
Down  to  the  mountains  from  the  partial  skies 

Came  Juno,  Pallas,  and  the  oueen  of  Love, 
To  plead  for  that,  which  was  so  justly  given 
To  the  bright  Garlisle  of  the  court  of  Heaven. 

Carlisle !  a  name  which  aU  oar  woods  are  taught, 
Łottd  as  theńr  AmariUia,  to  resound : 

Carlisle  !  a  name  which  on  the  bark  b  wrought 
Of  every  tree,  that*8  worthy  of  the  wound : 

From  Phcebus*  ragę,  our  shadows,  and  oar  streams, 

May  guard  us  beUer,  than  fram  CarU8le*8  beams. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  CARLISLE 

nC  lipURMIIfG. 

Whkn  from  hlack  ctoods  no  part  of  sky  is  elear. 

Bot  jost  ao  much  as  lets  the  sun  appear; 

HeaTen  then  would  seem  thy  image,  and  reflect 

Those  sable  Tcstments,  and  that  bnght  aspect. 

A  spark  of  viytiie  by  the  deepeit  shade 

Of  sad  adver8ity  is  faimr  madę ; 

Kor  less  advmntage  doth  thy  beauty  get? 

A  Yenus  rising  fkom  a  sea  of  jet  I 

Such  was  th'  appearance  of  new*formed  Ught, 

While  yet  it  struggled  with  eiemal  nigbt 

Then  mourn  no  morę,  lest  thou  admit  increase 

Of  glory,  by  thy  noble  iord's  decease. 

We  find  not,  that  the  laugfater4oving  damę  * 

Mourn*d  for  Anchises ;  'twas  enough  she  came 

To  gracć  the  mortal  with  ber  deatfałen  bed, 

And  that  his  living  eyes  such  beauty  fod ; 

Had  she  beeil  there,  untimely  joy,  through  alt 

Men'8  hearts  diffus'd,  had  manr'd'tlie  funeral. 

Thoae  eyes  were  madę  to  banuh  grief :  as  well 

Bright  Phffibus  might  affsct  fai  shades  to  dwell, 

Asthey  toputonsomiw:  nothing  stands, 

But  power  to  grieve,  exempt  from  thy  oommands. 

If  tboa  lament,  tho^  must  do  so  alone ; 

Grief  in  thy  presence  can  lay  hołd  of  nonę. 

Yet  still  peisist-the  memory  to  love 

Of  that  great  Mercury  of  our  mighty  Jove : 

Who^  by  the  power  of  his  inchanting  tongue, 

Swords  finom  the  hands  of  threatening  mooarchs 

War.  he  preyctited,  or  soon  madę  it  cease ;    [wrong. 

Instracting  princes  in  the  aits  of  peace ; 

Such  as  madę  Sheba's  cuńous  queen  resort 

To  the  large-hearted  Hebrew'8  7  ftiiiious  court 

Had  Homes  sat  amongst  his  wondering  guests, 

pe  niight  have  leanfd  «t  those  stupendousfeastSy 

<  Paris.       *  Yemis.       7  Solomon. 


With  greater  bounty,  and  morę  sacred  stat^ 
Hie  banquets  of  the  gods  to  cdebrate. 
But  oh !  wbat  elocution  might  he  use, 
Wbat  potent  charms,  that  coul4  so  soon  infaae 
His  absent  mastei^s  love  into  the  heart 
Of  Henrietta !  forcing  her  to  part 
From  her  loy^d  brother,  coon^,  and  the  sun  ; 
And,  like  Camilla,  o*er  the  wayes  to  run 
Into  his  arms ;  while  the  Parisian  dames 
Mourn*d  for  the  ravish'd  glory;  atherflames 
No  less  amazM,  than  the  amazM  stars, 
When  the  bold  charmer  of  Theśsałia  wars 
With  heaTen  itself ;  and  numbers  does  repeat, 
Which  cali  descending  Cynthia  from  her 


w  AMiWBR  TO  OKE  WHO  WEtT  A  UBEL  AGAtyST  TBK 

COUNTESS  OF  CARLISLE. 

Wh  AT  fury  has  provokM  thy  wit  to  dare 
With  Diomede,  to  wound  the  queen  of  Love  ? 

Thy  mistress'  enry,  or  thine  own  de^Mur  ? 
Not  the  just  Pallas  in  thy  breast  did  morę 

So  blind  a  ragę,  with  such  a  different  fiste : 

He  honour  won,  where  thou  hast  purchas^d  bate. 

She  gave  assistance  to  his  l^rojan  foe  ; 

Tltou,  that  without  a  rival  thou  may*st  love, 
Dost  to  the  beauty  of  this  lady  owe ; 

While  after  her  the  gazing  worid  does  monre. 
Canst  thou  not  be  oontent  to  love  alone  ? 
Or,  is  thy  mistress  not  content  with  one  ? 
Hast  thou  not  sead  of  fairy  Arthm^s  shidd, 

Which,  but  disclos^d,  amaz*d  the  weaker  eyes 
Of  pnrodest  foes,  and  won  the  doubtful  field  ł 

So  shaU  thy  rebel  wit  beoome  her  prize. 
Should  thy  iambtcs  swell  into  a  book, 
Ali  were  confiited  with  one  radiant  look. 
Heaven  he  dblig^d  that  plac^d  her  in  the  skiea; 

Rewarding  Phoebns  for  inspiring  so 
His  noble  bram,  by  likening  to  those  eyes 

His  joyful  beams :  but  Fhcebus  is  thy  foe; 
And  neither  aids  thy  fancy  nor  thy  sight; 
So  iU  thou  rfaym'8t  against  so  fair  a  lighiŁ. 

OP  HBR  CRAMBES. 

TśBT  taste  of  death,  that  do  at  hearen.arrire  ; 

But  we  this  paradise  approach  alire. 

Instead  of  Death,  the  dart  of  Love  does  stiike; 

And  renders  all  within  these  waUs  alike : 

The  high  in  tttlea,  and  the  shepherd,  here 

Forgets  his  greatness,  and  forgets  his  fear. 

All  stand  amaz^d,  and,  gazing  on  the  fair, 

Lose  thought  of  what  themselves  or  othen  are  : 

Ambitaon  lose ;  and  have  no  other  aoope, 

Save  Carlisle^s  ikvour  to  employ  their  bope.    [tnie 

The  Thracian  *  coold  (thougfa  all  liiose  tales  wese 

The  bold  Greeks  tell)  no  greater .wonders  do: 

Before  his  feet  so  sheep  and  lions  lay, 

Fearless,  and  wrathless,  while  they  heard  him  play. 

The  gay,  the  wise,  the  gallant,  and  the  grate, 

Subdued  alike,  all  but  one  passion  have : 

No  worthy  mind,  but  Ifaids  in  her^s  there  is 

Something  proportionM  to  the  role  of  his : 

While  she  with  cheerful,  but  fanpartial  graee^ 

(Born  for  no  one,  but  to  delight  the  race 

Of  men)  like  Pheebus,  so  divide8  her  ligfat. 

And  warms  us,  that  she  stoops  notfirom  her  heigfat 

*Oiphev8. 


TO  PHYLŁIS...TO  LOW)  NORTHUMBERŁAND. 
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70  PHYLU& 

Paytxts,  twas  Urre  that  mjuT»d  you, 
And  on  that  rock  your  Thyrns  threw ; 
Wbo  ffx  prood  Gelia  coold  have  dy 'd, 
While  you  no  less  accusM  his  pride. 

Fond  Lovtt  hig  darts  at  random  throws,- 
And  nothing  springs  from  what  he  aows : 
Prom  ibes  diflcbarg'd,  as  often  meet 
Tbe  shining  pomts  of  arrows  fleet, 
Id  the  wide  air  creathig  fire ; 
As  8oab  that  join  m  one  desire. 

Łove  madę  the  loveły  Venus  barn 
In  Tain,  and  for  the  oold  youth  '  moom* 
Who  tbe  punimt  of  churtish  beasts 
Preferr^d,  to  sleeping  on  ber  breasti.  ^ 

lore  inakes  lo  many  hearts  the  prize 
Of  the  bright  Carii8le'8  concpiering  eyes  ; 
Which  she  regards  DO  morę,  thanthey 
The  tean  of  leaser  beaoties  weigh. 
So  ba^e  I  seen  the  lost  clouds  pour 
lato  tbe  sea  an  useless  shower ; 
And  tbe  veaL*d  sailors  cuise  the  rahi. 
For  wfaieh  poor  abepherds  pny'd  in  ▼»& 

Then,  Phyflia,  sińce  our  pas^ons  are 
GoTem*d  by  chńnce ;  and  not  the  care, 
But  spoit  of  Heaven,  which  takes  ddight 
Toknk  npon  this  Parthian  fight 
Of  Lorę,  still  flying,  or  in  chase, 
Nevet-  enoountering  &ce  to  face ; 
Vo  morę  to  Łove  we'll  sacrifice. 
But  to  the  besi  of  dóties : 
And  let  oor  hearts,  which  Łove  diigoinM, 
By  bis  bind  mokher  be  combin'd. 


TOMY 

LORD  OF  NORTHUMBERŁAND, 

UPOM  THff  na^TH  OV  BIS  ŁAOT. 


To  this  great  loss  a  sea  of  tean  is  due: 
Bot  tbe  iHiole  dsbt  not  to  be  paad  by  yott) 
Charge  not  yourself  with  all,  nor  render  vain 
Those  showers,  the  eyes  of  os  yonr  servants  rafa. 
Shall  gńefcontract  the  largeness  of  that  beart, 
Ih  which  nor  fsar,  nor  anger,  hasa  part?       [dries, 
Yirtoe  woold  blush,  if  time  should  boast  (which 
Her  sole  chUd  dead,  the  tender  motber^s  eyes) 
Yoor  ndiid'8  relief;  where  reasoo  triomphs  so 
Over  all  paMiona,  that  they  ne'er  conld  grow 
Beyond  their  Umits  m  yoor  noble  breast. 
To  barm  another,  or  im|iaach  yonr  nit. 
Tbis  we  obser?'d,  deli^ting  to  obey  . 
One,  whodid  nerer  him  hia  great  seK  stray : 
Wbose  mild  ^nmple  seemed  to  engage 
Th'  obsequioQs  seas,  and  ieach  them  not  to  raga. 
Hie  bnnpe  JEmilioSy  his  great  charge  laid  down, 
(The  foroe  of  Romę,  and  fiśte  of  Bfaoedon) 
la  his  łost  sona  did  feel  the  cniel  stroke 
Ofchangńag fortunę;  and tfans highly spoko 
Before  Bome^s  people :  *' We  did  oft  impkm^ 
That  if  the  heaveas  had  any  bad  in  stora 
For  yoar  Anilius,  they  woold  pour  that  ilt 
Oa  his  own  bouse,  and  let  you  6oiirish  stiU." 
You  on  the  barrensea%  my  lord,  ba^e  spent 
'Whote  springi,  aod  aomioen  to  the  pablio  lent: 

•  AdoM 


Sospended  alł  the  pleasores  of  yonr  life, 

And  shortenM  the  short  joy  of  sucb  a  wife: 

For  which  your  country'8  morę  obliged,  thaa 

For  many  lives  of  old,  less  happy,'  men. 

Yoa,  that  have  sacrific*d  so  great  a  part 

Of  youth,  and  priTate  bliss,  ought  to  impart 

Yoursorrowtoo;  and  gi^e  your  friends  a  right 

As  well  in  yoor  affliction,  as  delight 

Then  with  £miUan  coorage  bear  this  cross, 

Since  poblic  persona  oniy  pnblic  loss 

Ought  to  affiKt.    And  though  ber  form,  and  yootlv, 

Her  application  to  yoor  will,  and  truth; 

That  noble  sweetneas,  and  that  humble  state, 

(All  snatch'd  away  by  sueh  a  hasty  fote !) 

IliAight  give  eicose  to  any  oommon  breast, 
With  the  huge  weight  of  so  just  grief  opprest  t 
Yet,  let  no  portion  of  yoor  Ufo  be  stainM 
With  passion,  but  your  character  maiiitamM 
To  the  last  act ;  it  is  enoogh  ber  stone 
May  bonoor^d  be  with  superscrip^on 
Of  the  sole  lady,  who  bad  power  to  move 
The  great  Norttiomberland  to  grieye  and  lorę. 


TO 

JlfY  LORD  ADMIRAŁ, 

07  HIS  ŁATB  SICKMBSS  AKD  aSCOFESr. 

Wrm  joy  like  oors,  tbe  Tbracian  youth  invade9 
Orpbeos,  retuming  firam  th'  Elysian  shades ; 
Embrace  the  bero,  and  his  stay  imptore ;  • 
Make  it  their  poblic  suit,  he  woold  no  morę 
Desert  tbem  so ;  and  for  his  spoose^s  sake. 
His  vanish'd  love,  tempt  the  Lethean  lake  2 
The  ladies  too,  the  boghtest  df  that  time, 
(Ambitious  all  his  kfty  bed  to  elimb) 
Their  doubtlul  hopes  with  expectation  feed, 
Who  sball  the  foir  Enrydioe  succeed : 
Eurjrdice !  for  whom  his  numerous  moan 
Makes  listening  trees  and  saTagemountains  groan:*^ 
Throngh  all  the  atr  his  sounding  strings  dilate 
Sorraw,  like  that  which  touch*d  our  hearts  of  late. 
Yoor  pining  sickness,  and  your  restless  patn, 
At  oooe  tha  land  affócting,  and  tbe  main : 
When  the  glad  news,  that  you  were  admirał, 
Scaroe  throogb  the  nation  spread,*twa8  fear^d  by  all, 
That  oor  great  Charles,  whose  wisdom  shines  in  yoi|»^ 
Would  be  perplesed  how  to  cboose  a  new, 
So  morę  than  private  was  the  joy,  and  grief, 
That  at  the  wont  it  gave  oor  souls  relidT, 
That  in  oor  age  soch  sense  of  virtue  liT'd ; 
They  joyM  so  justly,  and  so  justly  grieY*d. 
Natoro  (ber  foirest  ligbts  eeUpsed)  seema 
Herself  to  soffor.in  those  sharp  extremes : 
While  not  finom  thine  alone  thy  blood  retires. 
But  finom  those  cheeks  which  all  the  world  admirek 


The  Stern  thus  threateoM.  and  the  sap  in  thee, 
Droop  all  the  branches  ot  that  noble  tree ! 
I  Their  beanty  they,  and  we  our  loye,  suspend, 
Nought  can  our  wisbes,  sare  thy  hńlth,  intend. 
As  lilies  overchafg*d  with  ratn,  they  bend 
Their  beaoteoos  heads,  and  with  high  hea?en  eon- 
FoM  thee  within  their  snowy  arms,  and  ery,    [tend^ 
He  is  too  faultless,  and  too  3roung,  to  die. 
So  like  immortals  roond  about  thee  they 
Sit,  that  they  fright  approaching  Death  away. 
Who  woold  not  languisb,  by  so  fair  a  tiaia 
To  be  lamented,  aod  restor'd  agaiał 
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WALI^R^S  TOEMS, 


Or,  thus  wiUilKld,  what  boty  SDol  iranld  go, 
Though  to  the  blest  ?  0'er  ber  Adonis  §o 
Fair  Yamu  ittounk'd,  and  wtth  the  precious  shcmcr 
Of  her  warm  tean  citerishM  the  springing  ikiwer. 

The  iiext  support,  fair  hope  of  yoar  great  name. 
And  secoDd  pUlar  of  that  noble  frame. 
By  loM  of  thise  would  no  ad?«otage  kave> 
But  step  by  step  pursoe  tbee  to  tlie  grare. 

And  now,  releirtlesB  Fate  about  to  end 
The  line,  which  badnraids  does  so  finr  estend 
That  aiitiqae  stock,  which  still  the  world  sopplies 
With  bravest  spirite,  and  with  brigfatest  eyes ; 
Kind  nicebus  interpoBing,  bid  me  say,  [they, 

Sach  storms  no  morę  ihall  ibake  that  hoose ;  but 
like  Neptnne,  and  bis  sea-boni  niecę  S  shall  be 
The  shining  glories  of  the  land  and  sea : 
With  oourage  guard,  and  beauty  warm,  our  age ; 
And  lorers  fiU  witb  like  poetie  raga. 


SONG. 


Stay,  Phoebus,  stay ! 
The  world,  to  which  you  iły  so  fest, 

Coaveying  day 
From  us  to  them,  can  pay  3rour  hastę 
With  no  such  object,  nor  salute  your  rise 
With  no  such  wonder,  as  De  Momay's  eyes. 

Weil  does  this  prove 
The  errour  of  those  antiąue  booki^ 

Which  madę  3roa  niov« 
About  the  world :  her  chaming  looks 
Would  fiz  your  beams,  and  make  it  ever  day, 
Did  not  the  rolling  aarth  snatch  her  away.    . 


ON  MY 

ZADY  DOROTHY  8IDNSY'8  PICTURE. 

Such  was  Philoclea,  and  such  Dorus'  *  flame ; 
The  matchlen  Sidney  ',  that  immortal  ftame 
Of  perfect  beauty,  on  two  pillars  piacM : 
Not  his  high  lancy  oould  one  pattem,  grac*d 
With  soch  esctremes  of  escellence,  oompose ; 
Wonders  so  distant  in  one  foce  disclose  I 
5$uch  cheerful  modesty,  such  humble  state, 
Moyes  certain  love ;  but  with  as  doubtful  fiite, 
As  when,  beyond  our  greedy  reach,  we  see 
Inviting  fruit  on  too  sublime  a  tree. 
Ali  the  rich  flowen  through  his  Arcadia  found, 
Amaz'd  we  see  ba  this  one^carland  bound* 
Had  but  this  copy  (which  the  artist  took 
From  the  fair  pictnre  of  that  noble  book) 
Stood  at  Kalaiider's,  the  braye  iriends  4  bad  jarr^d  ; 
And,  rivalB  madę,  th'  ensuing  story  marr'd« 
Just  Naturę,  first  instructed  by  his  thought, 
In  his  own  house  thus  practis'd  what  he  taoght: 
This  glorious  piece  transoends  what  he  could  think; 
So  much  his  blood  is  nobler  than  his  ink  I 


TO  VAy  DYCK. 

Rake  artisan,  whose  pencil  mores 
Not  our  delightt  alone,  but  lovcs ! 

'  Venus.  *  Pamela. 

'  Sir  Philip  Sidney.      *  Pyrades  and  ^usidorus. 


From  thy  shop  of  beanty  #e 
SlaTcs  return,  that  entec^d  free. 
The  heedless  lover  does  not  know 
Whose  eyes  they  are,  that  wound  him  so; 
But,  confoanded  with  thy  art, 
Inąuires  her  name,  that  has  his  heart. 
Another,  who  did  long  refrain, 
Feels  his  old  wound  bleed  fresh  again, 
With  dear  rememfarance  of  that  foce, 
Where  now  he  reads  new  hope  of  graca: 
Nor  scom  nor  cmelty  does  fiind : 
But  gladly  suffers  a  folse  wind 
To  blow  the  ashea  of  despair 
From  the  renring  brand  of  care. 
Fool !  that  forgets  her  stabboni  look 
This  softness  fi^m  thy  finger  took. 
Strange !  that  thy  band  should  not  inspirtf 
The  beauty  only,  but  the  fire : 
Not  the  form  akńe,  and  grace. 
But  act,  and  power,  of  a  foce. 
May'st  tbou  yet  thyself  as  wel!, 
As  all  the  world  besides,  excel ! 
So  you  th'  unfeigned  tnith  rehearK, 
(That  I  may  midce  it  live  in  rerse) 
Why  thou  couldst  not,  at  one  assay, 
That  foce  to  after-times  oonvey, 
Which  this  admires.    Was  it  thy  wit» 
To  make  her  oft  before  tbee  sit  ? 
Confess,  and  weUl  forgive  thee  this : 
For  who  would  not  repeat  that  bliss  ? 
And  frequent  sight  of  such  a  damę 
Buy,  with  the  hazard  of  his  famę  ? 
Yet  who  can  tax  thy  blameless  skill, 
Thottgh  thy  good  band  had  foiled  sdlt ; 
When  Nature*s  self  so  often  errs  ? 
3he,  for  this  many  thoiisand  years, 
Seems  to  haye  practisM  with  much  care. 
To  irame  the  race  of  women  foir ; 
Yet  never  could  a  perfect  birth 
Produce  befoie,  to  grace  the  earth : 
Which  waxed  cdd,  ere  it  could  see 
Her,  that  amaz'd  thy  art,  and  thee. 
But  now  tis  done,  O  let  me  know 
Where  those  immortal  ooloun  grow, 
That  could  this  deathless  piece  eompose  ł 
In  lilies }  or  the  fading  rosę  ? 
No ;  for  this  theft  thou  hast  cfimb^d  higher, 
Than  did  Pronretheus  for  his  fire. 


AT  PEKS-HURST. 

Had  Dorothea  liv>d  when  moitals  madę 
Choice  of  their  deities,  thk  sacrad  shade 
Had  hdd  ah  altar  to  har  power,  that  g«ve 
The  peace  and  glory  which  these  aHeys  hav«  t 
EmbroiderM  so  with  ilowers  where  sbe  stood, 
That  it  became  a  garden  of  a  wood. 
Her  presence  has  such  morę  than  hnnum  grao^ 
That  it  can  enńlize  the  rudest  płace : 
And  beauty  too,  and  order  can  impart, 
Where  Naturę  ne'er  intended  it,  nor  art. 
The  plant!  acknowledge  this,  and  her^dmire^ 
No  less  than  those  of  old  did  Orpheus*  lyre : 
If  sbe  sit  down,  with  tops  all  tow^rds  her  bowM. 
They  round  about  her  into  arboun  crowd ; 
Or  if  she  walk,  in  even  ranks  they  stand, 
Like  some  weU-maffsha]l'd  and  oibseąuious  baiid» 
Amphton  so  madę  stones  and  timber  leap 
Into  fair  iigures,  from  m  oottfasM  heap : 


IW  MY  LORD  OP  lfiICESrEB...OF  THE  LADY. 
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And  in  the  symmetry  of  her  parts  is  foand 
A  poirer,  Uke  tbat  of  hannony  in  sound. 

Ye  lofty  beeches,  tell  thii  matchless  damę, 
That  if  together  ye  fed  all  one  flame, 
It  oould  Dot  eqiiali2e  the  hnmdredt^  part 
Of  what  her  eyes  liave  kłndlad  in  my  heart  f 
Go,  boy,  aad  carre  th»  passiofi  on  the  bark 
Of  yonider  tree,  which  stańds  the  flaered  maik 
Of  noble  Sidney^i  birth ;  when  mich  benign. 
Soch  morę  tbta  mortal  making  stais  did  shine ; 
That  there  they  CftODOt  bnt  fot  ever  piawe 
The  monament  and  pledge  of  hamble  \ov^ : 
ffii  hamble  love,  irhose  hope  shall  ne^er  rłse  higher, 
Ihan  lor  a  pardon  that  be  dares  admire. 


TO 

MY  LORD  OF  LEICE8TER. 

Nor  that  thy  trees  at  Peiw-Hmst  groan, 

Oppreaed  ^h  thehr  timely  load. 
And  8eem  to  make  their  ńlent  moan, 

That  theh>  great  lord  is  now  abroad : 
They,  to  delif^  his  taate,  or  eye,  * 

Woold  spend  themselyes  in  fhiit,  and  die. 

Not  that  thy  harmlefls  deer  repine, 
And  think  themseWes  ui^usUy  slain 

•By  uiy  other  hand  than  thme, 

Whose  arrows  they  would  gladly  stain : 

No,  nor  thy  fiiends,  which  hołd  too  dear 

That  peace  with  France,  which  keeps  thee  there. 

AU  tbesei  are  leas  than  that  gteat  canse, 
Which  now  esacti  your  presence  bera; 

Wherein  there  mect  the  diverB  lawi 
Of  pabłie  and  domeecic  care. 

For  one  bi^g^  nymph  our  yDvth  contenda. 

And  on  your  prodent  dioice  dependt. 

Not  the  bright  shield  of  Thetis*  son  >, 
(For  which  cuch  stera  debatę  did  rise, 

That  the  great  Ąjax  Telamon 
EefuB'd  to  lirę  without  the  prize) 

Tbose  achiTe  peers  did  morę  engage, 

Than  she  the  gallants  of  our  age. 

That  beam  of  beaaty,  which  begun 
To  waim  na  so,  when  thoo  wert  here>     ^ 

Nov  scorches  like  the  raging  sun, 
When  Sirina  does  fint  appear. 

O  fis  this  flame ;  and  let  despair 

Redeem  the  rest  firom  cadless  care  I 


OF  THE  LADY 

WHO  CAN  8ŁEBP  WBEN  SHS  PŁCASKS. 

No  wonder  ileep  firom  carefel  loyera  flies, 
To  bathe  bhuelf  in  8acharisBa*s  eyes. 
As  fur  Astnea  once  fnim  earth  to  beayen. 
By  strife  and  lond  impiety  was  dri^en : 
So  with  onr  plahiti  oifended,  and  our  tean, 
Wise  Sommis  to  tbat  paradise  rspain ; 
Waits  on  her  will,  and  wretchea  does  fdnake, 
To  oourt  the  n3rmph,  for  whom  those  wretehes  wake. 
Morę  prood  than  Plkoebus  of  his  throne  of  goTd 
Is  the  soft  god,  those  sofknr  Bmbs  to  hołd : 

«  Achilles./ 


Nor  woold  ezehiADge  with  Jd¥e,  to  Ude  the  du4s 
In  dąric'ning  elondsy  the  power  to  dose  her  eyes : 
Byes,  which  ao.&r  ail  other  lights  oosftrol; 
Ttey  warm  our  morial  parts,  bnt  these  our  soul  f 

Let  her  Iree  spirit,  whose  uncQnqner'd  brieasi 
Holds  such  deep  qnict,  and  mitronbled  rest, 
Know,  that  though  Yenns  and  her  sdn  should  spaie 
Her  rebel  heart,  and  never  teach  her  c*re ; 
Yet  Hymen  may  in  force  his  Tigils  keep ; 
And,  for  another's  joy,  sospend  her  sleep. 

OF  THE  M1SRBP0AT  OF  HER  BfilNO  PAINTED. 


As  when  a  sort  of  wohea  infest  the  nigfat, 

With  their  wild  howłmgs  at  lair  Cyn^'S  Hght ; 

The  noise  may  ofaase  sweet  sluaaber  fram  her  eyes» 

But  nerer  reaoh  the  mistras  of  the  skies: 

So,  with  the  news  of  Sacharissa^s  wroiigs, 

Her  Yexed  senrants  blame  those  eorieu  tongues ! 

Cali  Love  to  witness,  that  no  painted  fire 

Can  scorch  men  so,  or  kindle  such  desire : 

While,  unconcemed,  she  seems  mov'd  no  mofe 

l^th  this  new  malice,  than  our  1oves  before ; 

But,  from  the  haght  of  her  great  mind,  looks  down 

On  both  onr  passions,  without  smile  or  firown. 

So  little  care  of  what  is  done  below 

Hath  the  bright  damę,  whom  Heaven  afFecteth  so  t 

Paints  her,  *tis  tnie,  with  the  same  hand  ishtch 

sprcads 
Like  glorions  colours  through  the  flowery  meads, 
When  larish  naturę;  with  her  best  attire, 
Clothes  the  gay  spring,  the  season  of  desire. 
Paints  her,  'tis  true,  and  does  her  cheek  adom, 
With  the  same  a^  wherewith  she  paints  the  mom: 
With  the  same  art,  wherewith  she  gildeth  so 
Those  painted  clouds,  whichform  Thaumantias'  bow. 

OP  HER  PASSING  THROUGH  A  CROWD  OF  PEOPŁE. 

As  in  old  Chaos  (hearen  with  earth  ćonfusM, 
And  stais  with  rócks  together  crush*d  and  brnis^d) 
The  Sun  his  light  no  further  could  extend 
Than  the  next  hill,  which  on  bis  shoulden  lean'd ; 
So  in  this  throng  bright  Sacharissa  far*d, 
Oppress*d  by  those,  who  strove  to  be  her  giiard  c 
hA  ships,  though  never  so  obsequious,  fali 
Foul  in  a  tempest  on  their  admirał. 
A  greater  faTour  this  disorder  brought 
Unto  her  servants,  than  their  awful  thought 
Durst  entertain,  when,  thus  oompellM,  they  prest 
The  jrielding  marble  of  her  snowy  breast. 
While  LoYC  insults,  disg^ised  in  the  cloud. 
And  welcome  force  of  that  unmly  crowd. 

k  So  th'  amorous  tree,  while  yet  the  air  is  calm, 
Just  distance  keeps  fhnn  his  desired  Palm : 

^ut  when  the  wind  her  ravishM  branches  throws 
'  ~Into  his  arms,  and  mingles  all  their  bonghs ; 
Though  loth  he  seems  her  tender  leanres  to  press. 
Morę  loth  he  is  that  ftiendly  storm  should  cease^  . 
From  whose  rude  bounty  he  the  double  use 
At  once  receives,  of  pleasure  and  CKcuse. 


TBX  STOar  OF 

PHiEBUS  AND  DAPHNE 

APPŁISn. 

Tbybsis,  a  yonth  of  the  insphr«d  tnni. 
Fair  Sacharissa  lo^^d,  but  \ov*ć  in  Tain : 
Like  Phoebus  sung  the  no  leas  amorous  boy ; 
like  Dnphne  ibe^  n  knrely,  wd  aa  ooy ! 
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Wkh  nnmben  be  tlie  ilying  nymph  punoet ; 
With  DumbefB,  luch  as  Ptebns'  sdf  migfat  me ! 
Sach  is  the  chaie,  when  Love  aad  Fancy  leads, 
O^er  craggy  iiicmiitań»,  end  thimi^  flowory  nuBiids ; 
Invok'd  to  tetUfy  the  lorer^s  cmre, 
Or  fomi  loine  image  of  his  cniel  fur. 
Urg^d  with  his  fury,  like  a  wounded  deer, 
Cyer  these  he  fled ;  and  now  approochmgr  near, 
Had  leachM  the  nymph  with  his  harmonioos  lay» 
Whom  all  his  charms  oould  not  incline  to  stay. 
Yet,  what  he  simg  in  his  immortal  strain, 
Hioagh  misuccesiiftil,  was  not  song  in  Tain: 
AU,  but  the  nymph  tfaat  should  redress  his  wiong, 
Attend  his  pasrion,  and  approre  his  song. 
iike  Phflehus  thns,  aoouiring  unsought  praise, 
He  catch'd  at  lore,  and  IIU'd  his  anns  with  bays. 

*  FABOŁA  PHOIBI  |ET  DAFBRB8. 

AacADiA  jurenis  Thyrńs,  Phocbiąue  sacerdos, 
Ingenti  fhistra  Sacharisse  ardebat  amore. 
Haud  Deus  ipse  oUm  Baphni  majora  canebat; 
Kec  fiiit  asperior  Daphne,  nec  pulchrior  illft : 
Carminibus  Phcebo  dignis  premit  ille  fngacem 
Per  rupes,  per  saxa,  Tolans  per  florida  Tates 
Pascua :  ibrmosam  nunc  his  componere  nympham, 
Kunc  illis  crudelem  insanft.  mente  solebaU 
Audiit  illa  procul  miserum,  cythaTamąue  sonantem; 
Audtlt,  at  nullis  reqpexit  mota  ąuerelis ! 
Ne  tamen  onuuno  caneret  deseitos,  ad  alta 
Sidera  perculsi  referunt  nova  carmina  mcntes* 
Sic,  non  ąucsitis  cumulatus  laudibus,  olim 
Eb^sft  leperit  Daphne  sua  laurea  Phoehus. 


WALLERS  POEBIS. 


SOJV». 

3at,  loively  dream !  wfaere  couldst  thon  find 
Shades  to  eomiierfeii  that  face  \ 

Golours  of  this  glorious  kind 
Oome  not  from  any  mortal  place. 

In  heaven  ttself  thoo  surę  wert  drest 

Whh  that  angel-like  disguise : 
Thns  deluded  am  I  blest. 

And  see  my  joy  with  closed  eyes. 

Butah!  this  image  is  too  kind 

To  be  other  than  a  dream : 
CSruel  Sacharissa^s  mind 

Never>put  on  that  sweet  extreme ! 

Fair  Dream !  if  thou  intend'st  me  grace^ 
Change  that  hea^enty  fisce  of  thine  j 

Paint  despisM  love  in  thy  face, 
And  make  it  to  appear  Iike  minę. 

Pale,  wan,  and  meagre,  let  it  look, 

With  a  ińty-moving  shape ; 
Such  as  wander  by  the  brook 

Of  Lethe,  or  from  grayes  escape. 

Hien  to  that  matchless  nymph  appear, 
In  whoie  shape  thou  shinest  so ; 

Softiy  in  ber  sl^ing  ear, 
With  humble  words  eicpress  my  woe. 

Perhaps  from  greatncss,  state,  and  pride, 

Thus  suTprised,  she  may  fsll : 
Sleep  does  disproportion  hide, 

łaAy  death  lesembUng,  equal8  aU* 


TO  MRS.  BRAUGHTON, 

SUYAIIT  TO  SACHASiaSA* 

Faoi  fdW-serrant !  may  your  gentle  ear 
Prove  morejpropitaoos  to  my  sligfated  care, 
Than  the  bnght  dame*s  we  serve :  lor  her  relief 
( Vex'd  with  the  long  OKpicssions  of  my  grief) 
Receire  these  plaints :  nor  will  ber  high  disdaiil 
Forbid  my  humble  muse  to  oomt  her  train. 

So^  in  those  natioas  which  the  sun  adoce, 
Some  modest  Penian,  or  some  weak-ey'd  Moor, 
No  higher  dares  adyance  Ms  dazzled  sight, 
Than  to  some  gilded  doud,  which  near  the  ligłiC 
Of  their  ascending  God  adortas  the  east. 
And,  graoed  with  his  beams,  out-shines  the  rest. 

Thy  skilftil  band  cootributes  to  our  woe. 
And  wbeti  those  arrows  which  confound  us  so; 
A  thousand  Ci^iids  in  those  curls  do  sit, 
(Those  curious  nets !)  thy  stender  fingers  knit : 
The  graoes  put  not  morę  esactly  on 
Th*  attire  of  Yenus,  when  the  bali  she  won : 
Than  Sacharissa  by  thy  care  is  drest, 
When  all  oqr  youtii  prafen  her  to  the  rest 

You  the  soft  season  know,'when  best  her  mind 
May  be  to  pity  or  to  love  inclin*d : 
In  some  wdl-<;ho8en  hour  sopply  his  fear, 
Whose  hopeless  love  durst  never  tempt  the  ear 
Of  that  Stern  goddess :  you,  her  pńest,  declare 
What  offerings  may  propitiate  the  &ir : 
lUch  orient  pearl,  bright  Stones  tfaat  ne*er  decay, 
Or  polish*d  lines,  which  longer  last  than  they. 
For  if  I  thoogfat  she  took  delight  in  those, 
T9  where  the  cheerf ul  mom  does  fiist  diseloBe, 
(The  shady  mght  remoTing  with  her  beame) 
WmgM  with  bold  love,  Pd  fly  to-feteh  such  gemft 
But  shioe  her  ejres,  her  teeth,  ber  lip  esceb 
All  that  is  fbund  in  mines,  or  fishes*  shdls; 
Her  nobler  partas  fu  esoeeding  these. 
Nonę  but  immortal  gifb  her  mind  should  please^ 
The  shining  jewels  Greece  and  Troy  bestow'd 
On  Sparta'8  Queen^  her  lovely  neck  did  load. 
And  snowy  wrists :  but  when  the  town  was  bum*dy 
Those  fading  glories  were  to  ashes  tomM : 
Her  beauty  too  had  perishM,  and  ber  (ame, 
Had  not  the  muse  reideem'd  them  from  the  flame. 


AT  PENS-HURST 

Whiłb  in  the  park  I  sing,  the  listening  deer 
Attend  my  paasioo,  and  fo^get  to  fear : 
When  to  the  beecbes  I  report  my  flame, 
They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the  samef^- 
To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bowers 
WiUi  kwd  complaints,  they  answer  me  in  showers. 
To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  sou!  is  giren, 
More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the  heaven! 
Loire^s  ibe  profiossM  !  why  dost  thou  £ilsely  feign 
,  Thyself  a  Sidney  ?  from  which  noble  strain 
He  7  sprung,  th^  oould  so  far  esalt  the  name 
Of  Love,  and  warm  our  nation  with  his  flame  ;* 
That  all  we  can  of  love  or  high  desire, 
Seems  but  the  smoke  of  amorous  Słdney*s  fice. 
Nor  cali  her  mother,  iHm>  so  wdl  does  prove 
One  breast  may  hołd  both  cbastity'  and  loye. 
Never  can  she,  that  so  exceeds  the  spring 
In  joy  and  bounty,  be  soppos'd  to  bring 

*  Helen.         ?  Sir  PfaUip  Sidney* 
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One  10  destructł^e :  to  no  humAn  stock 

We  owe  this  fieree  nnkiminegB ;  but  the  rock, 

Thftt  ck)iven  rock  prodncM  thee,  by  wboee  ńde 

Kftture,  to  recompenie  the  fatal  pride 

Of  foch  stera  beauty,  plac'd  tboae  healing  springi  * ; 

Which  not  morę  help,  than  that  destnicticn  brmga. 

Thy  beart,  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone, 

I  might,  like  Orpbeus,  with  my  numeroos  moen  ' 

MeH  to  compassioo :  now,  my  traiterous  song 

Withtheeconspire8,todo  the  singer  wrang  ; 

While  thus  I  suffer  not  myself  to  lose 

The  memory  of  what  augments  my  woes  ;    ' 

Bot  with  my  o«n  breath  still  foment  the  ftre, 

Which  ilames  as  high  as  fimcy  can  aspire ! 

This  last  complaint  th'  indulgent  ean  did  pierce 
Of  jiist  Apolk)^  preodent  cf  rcne ; 
K^y  concamed  that  the  mose  shonld  bring 
Bamage  to  one,  whom  be  had  taoght  to  ńng ; 
Thiis  be  adTisM  me :  «  On  yon  aged  tree 
Riuig  up  thy  lute,  and  hie  tbee  to  the  sea ; 
That  there  with  wonders  thy  diveited  mind 
SoDie  truce  at  least  may  with  this  passkm  find." 
Ah,  cfuel  nymph !  irom  whom  ber  hmnble  swain 
FUes  for  relief  unto  the  raging  main ; 
And  fnnn  the  winds  and  tempestB  does  expect 
A  milder  fate,  than  from  ber  cold  neglect ! 
Yct  there  he^l  pray,  that  the  unkind  may  prore 
Blest  in  ber  cbdfbe ;  and  vow8  this  endless  loTe 
Springs  firom  no  hope  of  what  she  can  confer, 
Qut  firom  those  gifts  which  Hea^en  bas  heap'd  oa  ber. 


TOMT 

YOmłG  LADY  LUCY  SIDNEY. 

Wht  carae  I  so  unttmeły  forth 
Into  a  world,  which,  wanting  thee, 

Gould  etiteitain  us  with  no  wortfa, 
Or  shadow  of  ielicity  ? 

That  time  shonld  me  so  lar  remove 

From  that  which  I  was  bom  to  ]ove ! 

Yet,  frirest blossom !  donotsligbt 
That  age  whieh  yoa  may  know  so  soon: 

The  rosy  morn  resigns  ber  light, 
And  milder  giory,  to  the  noon: 

And  tfaen  what  wonden  shidi  yoa  do, 

Wbose  dawning  beauty  wanns  os  so  ? 

Bope  waits  npon  the  flowery  pnme ; 

And  sommer,  tboagh  it  be  lea  gay, 
Yet  is  not  kwkM  on  as  a  time 

Of  deelmatiop,  or  decay : 
For,  with  a  ftdl  hand,  that  does  bring 
Ali  that  was  piUBis^d  by  the  spring. 


TO  AMORET. 


Fahi  !  that  yoo  may  tnily  know, 
What  you  onto  Thynis  owe ; 
I  will  tell  yoo  how  I  do 
Sacharissa  lorę,  and  yoo. 

Joy  saintes  me,  when  I  set 
My  blest  eyes  on  Amoret: 
^  with  wooder  I  antstrook, 
While  I  on  the  other  took. 

•t^^bild|eV«ttk 


If  sweet  Amoret  oomplałns^ 
I  have  sense  of  all  ber  pains ; 
But  for  Sacharissa  I 
Do  not  only  grieve,  but  die.  ' 

Ali  that  of  myself  is  minę, 
Lovely  Amoret  f  is  thine, 
Sacharissa^s  captire  foin 
Wottld  ontie  his  iron  chain ; 
And^  those  scorching  beams  to  shnn* 
To  thy  gentle  shadow  run. 

If  the  sool  had  freeelectioa 
To  dispose  of  ber  affectkn ; 
I  would  nsĄ  thus  kmg  baw  borne 
Haagfaty  Sacharissa^s  scora : 
But  *tis  surę  some  pówer  abore, 
Which  Controls  our  wiUs  in  lorę  I 

If  not  a  love,  a  strong  desire 
To  create  and  spraad  that  fira 
In  my  breast,  solicits  me, 
Beauteoos  Amoret !  for  thee. 

'Tis  amazement  morę  than  lofe, 
Which  ber  radiant  eyes  do  move: 
If  less  splendour  wait  on  thine^ 
Yet  they  so  benignly  shine, 
I  would  tura  my  dazzled  sight 
To  bebpld  their  milder  light 
But  as  bard  'tis  to  destroy 
That  high  flame,  as  to  enjoy  i 
Which  how  eas']y  I  may  do^ 
Hearen  (as  easly  scaPd)  does  know ! 

Amoret !  as  sweet  and  good 
As  the  most  delicious  food, 
Wbich,  but  tasted,  does  impart 
life  and  gladness  to  the  beart 

Sacharissa^B  beauty's  winę, 
Which  to  madness  doth  incline : 
Such  a  liquor,  as  no  biain 
That  is  mortal  can  sustain. 

Scaroe  can  I  to  HeaTen  ercote 
The  derotion,  which  I  use 
Unto  that  adored  damę ; 
For  'tis  not  unlike  the  same, 
Wbich  I  thither  ought  to  send. 
So  that  if  it  could  Uke  end, 
Twoold  to  HeąTen  itself  be  due^ 
To  succeed  ber,  and  not  you: 
Who  already  bare  of  me 
All  thafs  not  idolatry : 
Which,  thoogh  not  so  Herce  a  ilame^ 
b  knger  like  to  be  the  same 

Tboi  smile  on  me,  and  I  will  profre 
Wonder  is  8horter-liv'd  than  lorę. 


on  TBl  nimiMMY  ■STWOR 

SACHARISSA  AND  AMORET. 

TiŁŁ  me,  lovely  loTing  pair ! 

Why  so  kind,  and  so  serere  ?  . 
Why  so  carełess  of  our  care, 

Only  to  yourselyes  so  dear  ? 

By  this  cunning  change  of  baarta; 

You  the  power  of  Łove  control; 
While  the  boy^s  deluded  darta 

Can  arrive  at  neither  sooL 

For  in  rwm  to  eiliier  braast 
Still  b^^led  Łove  doea.oome: 

Where  he  fiads  a  foreign  gnest; 
N«ther  of  yQ«r  beerti  at  home^ 
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Bebton  thut,  with  li^  deagiw 
Wben  thejr  neyer  mean  to  pay, 

Tbat  they  may  the  law  decline. 
To  flome  friend  make  all  away« 

Not  the  ńWer  dores  that  fly, 
Y<>k'd  in  Cytherea*8  car; 

Kot  the  wings  that  lift  ao  lugti» 
And  ooDTey  her  MD  10  fiu* ; 

Ate  60  loyely,  sweel^  aad  fiur, 
Or  do  morę  eimoble  lawę  ; 

Are  so  cboicely  OMteh^d  a  pair, 
Or  with  morę  coment  do  mave* 


WALŁER^S  POEMS. 


7D  A3fORET. 


Amorst,  the  Milky  Way, 
\  FTam'd  of  many  naroeless  stara ! 
The  smooth  stream,  where  tione  can  say, 

He  thta  drop  to  that  prefers ! 
Arooret,  my  lovely  foe  ! 

Tell  me  where  thy  strength  doeslte  ? 
Whece  the  power  that  charms  iis  so  ^ 

In  thy  8oul,  or  in  thy  eye  } 

By  that  snowy  neck  alone, 
Or  thy  grace  in  motion  seen, 

No  such  wonders  conld  be  done ; 
Yet  thy  waist  is  straight,  and  ctean, 

As  Cupid'8  shaft,  or  Hermes*  rod : 

And  powerftU  too,  ag  eitfaer  god. 


A  LA  MALADE. 


Ab,  Iovely  Amoret,  the  care 
Of  all  that  know  what*8  good,  or  iair ! 
Is  HeaTen  become  oor  ńval  too  } 
Had  the  rich  gifts,  confer^d  on  you 
So  amply  thence,  the  common  eod 
Of  gtving  lofers,— to  pretend  ? 

Hence,  to  this  pinmg  sickness  (meani 
To  weary  tbee  to  a  oonaent 
Of  leaying  us)  no  power  is  given, 
Thy  beauties  to  impair :  for  HeaTeo 
Solicits  thee  ińth  soch  a  caie, 
As  roses  fram  the  staiks  we  tear ; 
When  we  woold  stiU  preserve  them  new. 
And  firesh,  as  on  the  hush  thay  grew. 

With  such  a  grace  yoa  entertam. 
And  Jook  wilb  aocb  coatenpt  OD  paas, 
That,  lailgnishiBg,  juu  ooofiier  more^ 
And  wound  ns  deeper  than  oefore. 
So  lightnmgs,  which  in  storms  appear, 
Scorch  morę  than  when  the  dues  are  elear. 

And  as  pale  sickness  does  invade 
Your  firailer  part,  the  1>reaches  madę 
In  that  fieur  lodging,  still  mope  dear 
Make  the  bright^giMrt,  your  toul,  ap|iear. 
9o  nymphs,  o'er  patUess  meuotams  bornej 
Their  light  robes  by  tha  bramblea  tom 
From  their  fan*  limbs»^eąpMg  n«v 
And  unknown  bfątsties  toihe  iń^w 
Of  fiolk>wing  gods,  Mwnaase  tbeir  taM^ 
And  bastei  to  cateb  tk«  ^yńi  gą«»k 


OfOM  TriB 


DŹATH  OF  MY  LADY  RICJŁ 


Mat  those  already  corsM  Essezian  plains, 
Where  hasty  death  and  pining  ńckness  reignSy 
Pr^e  all  a  deKrt  !  and  nonę  there  make  stay, 
'But  saTage  beasts,  or  men  as  wild  as  they  ! 
There  the  fiur  light,  which  alj  our  island  gr^'(|» 
like  Hero^s  taper  in  the  windo*  plac'd, 
Such  fate  from  the  malignant  air  did  find, 
As  that  exposed  to  the  botsterous  wind. 

Ahy  cniel  Heąven !  to  snatch  so  sooo  away 
Her,  fnr  whose  life,  had  we  had  time  to  pray, 
With  thousand  yows,and  tears,  we  should  have  soogiit 
That  aad  deeree^s  suspeosioo  to  haye  wrougfat. 
But  we,  alas  !,no  whisper  of  her  pain 
Heaid,  till  'twas  sin  to  wish  her  here  again. 
That  horrid  woid«  at  oiice,  like  lightning  spread, 
Strook  all  our  eais— the  Lady  Bich  is  dead ! 
Heact^rending  news !  and  dreadful  to  those  few» 
Wfao  ber  resemble,  and  ber  steps  punue : 
That  Death  should  licence  have  to  ragę  among 
The  &ir,  the  wtse,  the  rirtuous,  and  the  young ! 

ThePaphian  ąneen  9  from  that  fieroe  battle  bom^ 
With  goared  hand,  and  veil  so  rodely  tom, 
Like  terrour  did  among  th*  immoitabr1n«ed ; 
Tsught  by  her  wound,  that  goddesses  may  blced. 

All  stand  amazed !  but  beyond  the  rest 
Th*  heroic  damę »°,  whose  happy  womb  she  blest, 
MoT'd  with  just  gide^  expo6tulates  iHth  Hearen^ 
Urging  the  promise  to  th'  obaeąuious  giTen, 
Of  loDger  life ;  for  ne'«  was  pious  soul 
Morę  apt  t*obey,  morę  worthy  to  cootrol. 
A  skilful  eye  at  once  migfat  read  the  race 
Of  Galedonian  mooarchs  in  her  fiice. 
And  sweet  humility :  her  look  and  miad 
At  once  were  lofty,  andat  coce  were  kind. 
There  dwelt  the  scom  of  Tice,  and  pity  too. 
For  those  that  did  wbat  she  disdaia^d  to  do : 
So  gentle  and  severe,  that  what  was  bad, 
At  once  her  hatred,  and  ber  pardon  had. 
Oracious  to  all ;  but  where  her  lorę  was  due, 
So  fest,  90  fiutfaful,  loyal,  and  so  tnie, 
That  a  bold  band  as  soon  migfat  hope  to  tacce 
The  rolling  lights  of  beaven,  as  change  her  oomae. 

Some  happy  aogel,  that  behoids  her  there, 
Instruct  us  to  record  what  she  was  here ! 
And  when  this  dood  of  sonowHi  o^er-MiamB, 
Through  the  wide  wańd  we^U  make  ber  gncaa 

known.  ' 
So  firesh  the  wound  is,  and  the  grief  so  vast, 
That  all  our  ait,  and  power  of  speech,  is  waste. 
Here  passion  sways,  bu^  there  the  mnae  sball  raiit 
Etemal  moouments  of  louder  praise. 

There  our  delight,  oomplying  with  her  fiun^ 
Shall  have  occasion  to  recite  thy  name. 
Fair  Sacharissa !— and  now  only  fair ! 
To  sacred  fnendship  we'Il  an  altar  rear, 
(Such  as  the  Romans  did  erect  of  old) 
Where,  on  a  marble  pillar,  shall  be  tM 
The  love1y  passion  each  to  other  bare^ 
With  the  resemblancc  of  that  matchless  pair. 
Narcissus,  to  the  thing  lor  which  he  pinM, 
Was  not  morę  like,  than  your*s  to  her  fair  mindi 
SaTe  that  she  gracM  ^  sereral  pąrtsNof  life, 
A  spotlesB  Tirgin,  and  a  futtl^si  wife; . 

9  Yenus.      ^JCM^im  AHNIMm  of  Devoo0bii« 


BATTLE  OP  THE 

iocb .  wM  tiie  nraet  ccmKtse  'twizŁ  hor  ęai,  yott. 
Ab  tbat  slie  htAds  «ith  her  asaociaies  aow. 

How  ftJie  18  Hope,  audi  bow  fęgprdłeH  F«Ae^ 
That  sueh  a  love  sboidd  haiFe  so  ahoit  a  datę ! 
ŁatAly  I  ttw  hcr  Mghine  part  from  tliea: 
(Alaa,  tbat  auch  tba  Ufit  htemeU  eboulfl  be !) 
So  look'd  iUtne*,  her  ranione  ileagB'^ 
Ob  thoee  Aistifaawł  frieada  she  left  bebind. 
Gooaent  in  Tirtne  Imit  your  hearte  ao  fiut, 
That  stiU  tbe  knot,  in  apiU  ofdeaiai,  doea  laat : 
For,  as  your  tean,  aad  aonoMF-wDinded  aottl, 
ProTe  lidl,  tbai  DO  your  pwt  tbb  boad  10  wbol«: 
So,  ftU  «e  kxiav«f  wbat  they  doaboiw» 
Jb,  Łhat  they  happy  ace,  and  that  they  łom. 
Let  dwk  oUmwno,  aad  the  hoUow  prave, 
Content  tbenael)ve8  oar  fraikr  tbouj^  to  faave: 
Wett-choaen  knre  is  iiever  taugfat  to  die, 
Bot  with  om  aobler  part  inyades  the  sky. 
Then  griere  no  mam,  that  one  ao  heaTenły  shap^d 
The  crooked  hand  of  trembling  age  eac^'d. 
Ratber,  ainee  we  beheld  her  not  decay. 
But  that  she  TanishM  ao  entire  away, 
Her  wondroitt  beaaty,  and  ber  goodness,  merit. 
We  ahould  auppoae,  that  some  propitioąie  spirit 
lo  that  celeatial  form  fi«quented  here; 
Ąad  is  not  dead,  but  ceases  to  appear. 


THE 

BATTLE  OF  THE  SUMMEB^ISLAND& 

cAim)  I. 

¥niat  fruits  they  bave,  and  how  Heaven  smiles 
Upoa  those  late-dlscover'd  isles. 

Aid  me,  Bellont !  whfle  tiie  dreadfal  figh^ 
Betwizt  a  natkm,  and  two  whales,  I  wite: 
£eas  atam'd  with  foae  I  ńng,  adventttro«8  toil ! 
And  fkow  these  monakeis  did  disann  an  isle. 
Bennoda,  waU'd  with  rooks,  wbo  does  not  łmow? 
That  bap^  iflland !  where  huge  kniona  grow, 
And  orange-treeB,  which  gobien  fruit  do  beari 
Th'  Hesperian  guden  boasts  of  nonę  ao  fair : 
Where  shining  pearJi,  coval,  and  many  a  poand,   ' 
On  the  rich  shoie,  of  amberigria  is  foond. 
The  lofty  cedar,  «diioh  to  heaven  ai^piies, 
The  prinoe  of  tieea !  ia  luel  for  tfaeir  firea : 
The  smoke,  by  which  their  kaded  apita  do  tum. 
For  incense  might  m  saorad  altara  bnm : 
Tlieir  pń^ate  roo6  co  odoraus  timber  bome, 
Saeh  as  mi^t  palaaaa  forkings  adona. 
The  sweet  palmifeoeaa  new  fiaochua  yield, 
WHh  leasrea  aa  aaopłe  aa  Ibe  broadest  ahield  : 
Under  the  ahadow  of  whoae  frieniHy  bougba 
They  ńt,  carousiog  where  their  Uąuor  grawa^ 
.Figs  tfaeie  noplanted  througfa  the  delds  do  grow, 
Sueh  as  fierce  Cato  did  the  Romans  show ; 
With  the  rare  fruit  iańtingthem  to  apoil 
Cartbage,  the  mistreaa  of  so  rich  a  aoi). 
The  naked  rocka  are  not  unfruitful  there, 
But,  at  some  constant  seasons,  every  year, 
Theńr  banen  tops-ańth  Inscions  food  aboand ; 
And  with  the  ^gs  of  varioas  fowls  are  crown!d. 
Tobacco  ia  the  worat  of  thinga,  which  they 
To  English  laodksds,  as  their  tribute,  pay. 
Sueh  is  the  nioald,-tbat  the  Uest  tenant  feeds 
On  piecious  firuita,  and  pays  hia  rant  in  weeda. 
With  caady'd.plaDtains,  and  the  juicy  pine,        1 
On  cheicest  melona,  and  aweet grapes, they dine:  > 
Aad  with  petatoea  fattheir  wanton  fwine.  ) 
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Naturę  theae  cates  ińAh  aiiiob  a  laTish  band 
Poura  out  amoog  them»  thoi  our  coarser  land 
Tastes  of  that  bounty,  and  does  cloth  return, 
Which  not  for  warmth,  but  ornament,  is  wora : 
For  the  fciad  Spring,  which  but  ealutes  us  here, 
Inbabits  thęre,  and  courts  them  all  the  year :  ' 
Bipe  fruits  aad  bbaBoms  on  the  aame  treea  Uves 
At  once  they  promiae,  wbat  at  ooce  they  give. 
So  aweet  the  air,  ao  moderate  tbe  cUme, 
Nonc  siekły  Uvesi  or  diea  before  his  time. 
Hearen  swe  bas  kepi  tfais  apgt  of  earth  uncurst, 
To  ahow  bow  all  tbtngs  were  created  first. 
Tbe  tasdy  plaats,  in  our  cM  orehards  placM^ 
Besenre  their  ^niit  for  tbe  oext  age^s  taate : 
Thera,  a  amall  graio,  ia  aome  fow  montbs,  will  bt 
A  firm,  a  lofiy,  aad  a  spacious  tiee. 
The  palmarchrisU,  and  the  foir  pap^ 
Now  but  a  aeed  (prerenting  Natuie^s  law) 
In  half  the  oirde  of  the  huty  year 
Project  a  abade,  and  kwely  ^rvqU  do  wear. 
And  as  their  treas,  in  our  duU  region  aet. 
But  fointly  grow,  and  no  perfactei  90Ł ; 
So,.in  thia  nerthern  tract,  our  boaner  thrpata 
Utter  uniąte  and  ill^iOOBikratned  ncfeea : 
While  the  anpporter  of  the  poef  s  ftyle^ 
Phoebus,  on  them  ctemaHy  does  amile. 
Oh !  how  I  łottg  my  careless  łndMi  to  Jaf 
Under  the  plantain'8  8bade$  sodaUtheday 
With  amorous  airs  my  foncy  entertam ; 
Invoke  Ihejnniaea,  and  impaore  my  Tein ! 
No  pas^on  there  in  my  free  breast  sbould  move, 
Nonę  but  the  aweet,  and  best  of  pasńona,  lorę. 
There  will  I  sing,  if  gentle  Love  be  by, 
That  tunes  my  lute,  and  winds  the  atring  ao  high; 
With  the  sweet  sound  of  Sacharissa*8  name, 
PU  make  the  listening  sayages  grow  tame« 
But  while  I  do  theae  pieadag  dieams  indite, 
I  am  diverted  firom  the  proinis'd  fight. 

CANTO  IL 
■  Of  their  alann,  and  bow  their  foes 
Discorer^d  were^  this  caaito  shows. 

Tbough  rocka  ao  high  about  Ihis  iałand  rise, 
That  well  they  may  tbe  aaflaeraas  Tuik  despise  ; 
Yet  18  no  himian  fate  esempt  firom  iear; 
Which  ahakes  thenr  hearta,  wbdle  thraogh  the  iale 
A  lasting  uoiae,  as  horrid  and  as  ioud     [they  hear 
As  thunder  nudcea,  before  it  breaks  the  ckmd. 
Three  days  they  dtead  this  marmur,  ere  they  know 
From  what  blind  cause  th'  unwonled  sound  may 
At  lengtfa  two  manatera  of  unequał  aize,        [grow  { 
Hard  by  the  shore,  a  fisfaerman  espiea ; 
Two  mighty  wfaales  I  which  swelłing  seas  had  tost. 
And  left  them  prisoners  on  the  rocky  ooasL 
One,  as  a  monntain  ^ast ;  and  with  her  oame' 
A  cub,  not  much  inferior  to  his  dam. 
Herę,  in  a  pool  among  tbe  rocka  eiigag'd, 
They  roar^d,  like  lions  caught  ia  toils,  and  ra^d. 
The  man  knew  what  they  were,  wbo  heretofore 
Uad  seen  tbe  like  Ite  murther^d  on  the  sfaDce : 
By  the  wild  fury  of  some  tempeat  cast, 
Th^  fsŁe  of  ships,  and  shipwreok'd  men,  to  taste. 
As  careleas  dames,  wfa(Mn  winę  and  sleep  betva]f 
To  frantic  dreams,  their  infanta  overiay : 
So  there  sometimea  the  raging  ocean  foils. 
And  her  own  brood  ezposes ;  when  the  whalea* 
Agamst  diarp  rooks,  like  reeling  ^easela,  qnash*d, 
Though  buge  as  mooatains,  are  ia  pieces  dash*d : 
Along  the  shore  tfaair  dreadfiil  hmlk  lie  acatter'd ; 
likehilłswitb  m  l|"ifliikftf  ffhffl^iffti^Mf"!?'^*  flfft^*^'^- 
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Hearts,  surę,  y»f  braw  tliey  had,  idio  tempted  iint 
Rode  seas,  that  tpare  not  wbiat  Uiemseires  haTe 

nunt 
The  welcome  news*  throogh  all  the  natkm  spread, 
To  6udden  joy,  and  bope,  conveitB  their  dread : 
\V)iat  lately  was  their  poblic  terrour,  they 
Bdtold  wHh  glad  eyes  aa  a  cerfahi  porey : 
Dispase  alreiuly  of  th'  untakan  spoil ; 
And,  as  the  purcbase  of  their  fiiture  toi), 
These  share  the  bones,  and  they  divide  the  dl 
So  was  the  hontsman  by  the  bear  opprest, 
Whose  bidę  he  sold— before  he  caught  the  beast ! 
They  man  their  boats,  and  ali  the  yomig  men 
Wtth  whatsoever  may  the  moosten  harm ;    [arm 
Pikes,  halberts,  spits,  and  darta  that  wound  so  hr ; 
The  tools  of  peace,  and  mstmments  of  war. 
Now  was  the  time  ibr  vigorous  lads  to  show 
What  lorę,  or  honoar,  could  inrite  them  to : 
A  goodly  tbeatre  !  where  rocks  are  round 
Witb  reverend  age,  and  lovely  lasses,  crown'd. 
Such  was  the  lakę  which  held  this  dreadiul  pair, 
Within  the  bounds  of  noble  Warwićk'8  share : 
Wanrick's  bdd  eail !  than  which  no  title  bears 
A  greater  soond  among  oor  British  peen. 
And  worthy  he  the  memory  to  renew, 
The  fitte  and  hononr,  to  that  title  dne ; 
Whose  bra^e  adTentores  have  transfer'd  his  name, 
And  throogh  the  new  world  ^tread  his  grofńng 
hme.  [gainM, 

But  how  they  fought,  and  what  thdr  Takiar 
SIaU  in  anotber  canto  be  contain*d. 

CANTO  in. 

The  bloody  flght,  successless  toil, 
And  how  tJie  fishes  sack'd  the  isle. 

Tna-boat,  which  on  the  fint  assault  did  go^ 
Strook  with  a  harping-ir^  the  yonnger  ibe : 
Who»  when  he  felt  his  side  so  rodely  goar^d, 
Ijowdt  as  the  sea  that  nourishM  him,  he  roar^d, 
As  a  broad  bream  to  please  some  curious  taste« 
.While  yet  alivei  in  boiltng  water  cast, 
Vex*d  with  miwonted  beat,  he  flings  abont 
The  scorching  brass,  and  harls  the  Uqaor  out: 
So,  with  the  baibed  jaTcIin  stung,  he  raves, 
And  soooTges  with  lus  taił  the  su^Śering  waves. 
like  Spen^sr^s  Talns  with  his  iron  flail, 
He  threatens  ruin  with  his  ponderous  taił ; 
Dissol^ing  at  one  stroke  the  batter^d  boat, 
And  down  the  men  fali  drenched  in  the  moat : 
With  every  fierce  encounter  they  are  ibrc'd. 
To  qnit  their  boats,  and  iare  Iike  men  unhors^d. 

The  bigger  whale  like  some  huge  carack  iay, 
Which  wanteth  sea-room  with  ber  foes  to  play : 
Śowly  she  swims,  and  when  provok'd  she  would 
Advance  her  taił,  her  head  salutes  the  mud : 
The  shallow  water  doth  herforce  infiinge. 
And  renders  Tain  her  taiPs  impetaous  swinge : 
The  shinmg  steel  her  tender  sides  receiTe, 
And  tltere,  like  bees,  they  all  their  weapons  leare. 

This  sees  the  cub»  and  does  himself  oppose 
Betwixt  his  cumber^d  mother  and  her  fbes : 
With  desperate  ooarage  he  receiyes  her  woonds, 
And  men  and  boats  his  actiTe  taił  ooofinmds. 
Hieir  forces  join'd,  the  seas  with  billows  AU, 
lAnd  make  a  tempest,  tliough.the  winds  be  still. 

Now  wonld  the  men  with  lialf  their  boped  prey 
Be  wdl  oontent ;  and  wish  this  cub  away : 
Thor  wish  they  baTe ;  he  (to  direct  his  dam 
IhttP  tbo  gap  throagh  which  they  thither  came} 


Before  her  swims,  and  ąnits  the  hostik  ld[0 1 
A  prisoner  there,  but  for  his  mother's  sake. 
She,  by  the  rocks  oompeU^d  to  stay  belund« 
Is  by  the  vastness  of  ber  bulk  oonfinM. 
They  shout  for  joy !  and  now  on  her  alone 
Thehr  fory  falłs,  and  all  their  darts  are  thiown. 
Their  lances  spent,  one,  bdder  than  the  resŁ, 
With  his  broad  sword  provok'd  the  sluggish  beaat ; 
Her  oily  side  de^ours  both  blade  and  h^ : 
And  there  his  steel  the  bold  Beimudan  left. 
Courage  the  rest  foom  his  esami^e  take. 
And  now  they  change  the  ooloor  of  the  łake  : 
Błood  flows  in  riYers  ftom  her  wonnded  side^ 
As  if  they  would  prevent  the  tardy  tide. 
And  raise  the  flood  to  that  propitioius  height, 
As  might  con^ey  her  from  this  iatal  streigfat : 
She  swims  in  blood,  and  blood  does  spouting  throw 
Tc  Heayen,  that  Heaven  men's  cruelties  might  know. 
Ilieir  fixed  javelins  in  her  sides  she  wears, 
And  on  her  baok  a  grove  of  pikes  appears : 
You  would  have  thongfat,  had  you  the  monster  seeo 
Thus  drest,  she  had  another  island  been. 
Roaring  she  tears  the  air  with  such  a  noise, 
As  wełl  resembled  the  conspiring  ^ce 
Of  routed  armies,  when  the  field  is  won; 
To  reach  the  ean  of  ber  escaped  son. 
He,  though  a  league  remored  irom  the  foe^ 
Hastes  to  ber  aid :  th;e  pious  lYojan  "  so» 
Neglecting  for  Creii8a's  łife  his  own, 
Kepeats  the  danger  of  the  buming  town. 
The  men  amazed  b]ush'd  to  se^  the  seed 
Of  monsters,  human  {nety  esceed. 
Weil  proves  this  kindness  what  the  Grecian  song, 
That  LoTe's  brigfat  mother  from  the  ocean  spnmg. 
Their  courage  droops,  and  hopeless  now  they  wish 
For  oomposition  with  th'  unconąuer^d  fish : 
So  she  tfaeb  weapons  would  rastore,  again 
Through  rocks  they'd  hew  her  paasage  to  the  maio. 
But  how  instmctad  in  each  otheHs  mind  ? 
Or  what  oommeroe  can  men  with  monsters  find  f 
Nor  daring  to  approach  then:  wonnded  foe,     < 
Whom  her  oourageous  son  pratected  so; 
They  charge  their  musąuete,  and  with  hot  desire 
Of  foli  revengą  renew  the  fight  with  fire : 
Standing  aloof,  with  lead  they  bruise  the  scalea. 
And  tear  the  Besh,  of  the  incensed  wbałes. 
But  no  success  their  fierce  endeavonri  found. 
Nor  this  way  coołd  they  give  one  fotal  wound. 
Now  to  their  fort  they  aro  abont  to  send, 
For  the  loud  engines,  włiich  their  isle  d^end : 
But  what  those  pieces,  fram'd  to  batter  walłs, 
Would  bave  efii&cted  on  those  migłity  whales, 
Great  Neptune  will  not  haine  us  know ;  who  sendf 
A  tide  so  high,  that  it  relieres  his  friends. 
And  thus  they  parted  with  exchange  of  hanns  ; 
Much  bk)od  the  monstera  lost,  and  they  their  aimii 


SONG. 

Pbage,  babbling  mnse ! 
I  dare  not  stng  what  you  indite  | 

Her  eyes  refuae 
To  read  the  passion  whicb  they  write : 
She  strikes  my  lute,  but,  if  it  sound, 
Threatens  to  hurl  it  on  the  ground : 
And  I  no  less  her  anger  dnaśd, 
Than  the  poor  wtetch  that  foigna  him  dead» 
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While  nme  fierce  lion  does  embrece 
His  tmathkas  ootpfle,  and  lick  his  fieice : 
Wnpp'd  up  in  sUent  fear  he  ties, 
l\om  aU  in  pieces  if  he  cries. 


OF  LOVE, 


AiH3n»  in  hasty  words,  or  blowB, 

Itodf  discbarges  on  our  foes ; 

And  sonrow  too  finds  some  relief 

In  tears,  which  waSt  upon  oar  gńef : 

80  every  paaikAi,  but  Kmd  Iove, 

UnlD  iCs  own  redress  does  mave : 

But  that  akne  the  wreteh  indines 

To  what  preventt  his  own  desigps ; 

Makes  him  lament,  and  ńgb,  and  weep, 

Dnorder^d,  tremble,  ftLwn,  and  creep ; 

Fostum  which  render  him  despis^d, 

Where  he  endeavours  to  be  prizM : 

For  wamen,  born  to  be  controi'd, 

ftoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold ; 

Afiect  the  haugbty  and  the  prood, 

The  gay,  the  finlic,  and  the  loud* 

Wbo  fint  the  generous  steed  oppr^; 

Not  kneeling  did  salate  the  beast ; 

Bot  with  high  courage,  life,  and  force, 

Approaching,  tam*d  th*  unruly  hone. 

Unwisely  we  the  wiser  East 

Pity,  supposing  them  opprest, 

With  tyrants'  force,  whose  law  is  wili. 

By  which  they  go^em,  spoil,  and  kill  s 

Bach  nymph,  but  moderately  &ir, 

Comoiaodfl  with  no  less  rigour  here. 

Shoold  some  brave  Turk,  that  walks  among 

His  twenty  lasses,  bńght  and  young. 

And  beckons  to  the  willing  damę, 

Preferr*d  to  ąuencb  his  preseot  flame^ 

Behold  as  many  gallants  here, 

With  modest  guise,  and  silent  fear, 

Ali  to  one  female  idol  bend, 

Wbile  her  high  pride  does  scarce  descend 

To  maik  their  f^lies*  he  would  swear, 

That  tbcse  her  guard  of  eunuchs  were  ; 

And  that  a  morę  majestic  queen, 

Or  bumbler  sla^es,  he  had  not  seen» 

AO  this  with  indignation  spoke, 
In  vam  I  stniggled  with  the  yoke 
Of  mighty  Iove :  that  oonąuering  look, 
When  next  beheld,  like  lightning  strook 
Uy  blasted  soul,  and  madę  me  bow 
Lower  thań  those  T  pity*d  now. 

So  the  tali  stag,  npon  the  brink 
Of  some  smooth  stream,  about  to  drink, 
fionreybig  there  bis  armed  head, 
With  sbame  remembers  that  he  fled 
The  scomed  dogs,  resolTes  to  try 
The  Gombat  next :  but,  if  their  ery 
loyades  again  lus  trembling  ear, 
He  strait  resumes  his  wonted  care ; 
X^eaTes  the  untasted  spring  behind^ 
And,  wing^d  with  fear,  outSies*  the  wind. 


TO  PHYLLIS. 

Pbtuu  !  why  shoold  we  delay 
Pleasares  sborter  than  the  day } 
Contd  we  (which  we  never  can ! ) 
Stretch  oiir  li^es  beyond  their  spao, 
YOL  VUŁ 


Beauty  like  a  shadow  flies, 
And  our  youth  before  us  dies. 
Or,  would  youth  and  beauty  stay, 
LQive  hath  wings,  and  will  away. 
Love  hath  swifter  wings  than  llme : 
Change  in  loye  to  Heaven  does  climb ; 
Gods,  that  nerer  change  their  state, 
Vary  oft  their  lorę  and  bate. 

Phyllis !  to  this  truth  we  owe 
Ali  the  love  betwixt  as  two : 
Let  not  you  and  I  inąuire, 
What  bas  beeA  our  piast  desire ; 
On  what  shepherd.you  have  smiPd, 
Or  what  nymphs  I  haye  beguiPd : 
Leave  it  to  the  planets  too, 
What  we  shall  hereafter  do : 
For  the  joys  we  now  may  prove| 
Take  adyice  of  present  love. 


7D  MY  LORD  OP  FALKLAND. 

Bratk  Hbf{and  leads,  and  with  him  Falkland  goes» 

Who  hears  this  told,  and  does  not  strait  suppose 

We  send  the  Graces  and  the  Muses  forth. 

To  ciyilize  and  to  instruct  the'North  ?  ' 

Not  that  these  omaments  make  swords  less  sharp : 

Apollo  bears  as  well  his  bow  as  haip  ^ 

And  thougfa  he  be  the  patron  of  that  spring, 

Where  in  calm  peace  the  sacred  virgins  sing, 

He  courage  had  to  guard  th'  invaded  throne 

Of  Jove,  and  cast  the  ambiCious  giants  down. 

Ah,  noble  friend  1  with  what  impatience  all 
That  know  tfay  worth,  and  know  how  prodigal 
Of  thy  great  soul  thou  art,  (longing  to  twist 
Bays  with  that  iyy,  which  so  early  kiss^d 
Thy  youthful  temples)  with  what  horrour  we 
Think  on  the  blind  events  of  war  and  thee ! 
To  Fate  exposing  that  all-knowing  breast 
Among  the  throdg,  as  cheaply  as  the  rest ; 
Where  oaks  and  brambles  (if  the  copae  be  buni*d) 
Confoimded  lie,  to  the  same  ashes  turn^d. ' 

Some  happy  wind  over  the  ocean  blow 
This  tempcst  yet,  which  fHghts  our  island  so ! 
Guarded  with  ships,  and  all  the  sea  our  own, 
From  Heaven  this  mischief  on  our  heads  is  thrown, 

In  a  late  dream,  the  Genius  of  this  land, 
Amaz*d,  I  saw,  like  the  iair  Hebrew  *  stand ; 
When  first  she  felt  the  twins  begin  to  jar. 
And  fbund  her  womb  the  seat  of  civil  war. 
Inclin'd  to  whose  relief,  and  with  presage 
Of  better  fortunę  for  the*  present  age, 
Heaven  sends,  quoth  I,  this  disoord  for  our  good ; 
To  warm,  perhaps,  but  not  to  waste  our  blood: 
To  rajse  our  drooping  spirits,  grown  the  scom 
Of  our  proud  neighboun ;  who  ere  long  shall  moum 
(Though  now  they  joy  in  our  expeeted  harms) 
We  had  occasion  to  resume  our  arms. 

A  lion,  so  with  self-|}]rovoking  smart, 
(His  rebel  taił  scourgipg  his  nobler  part) 
Calls  up  his  courage ;  Ihcn  begins  tu  roar, 
And  charge  his  foes,  who  thoughthim  mad  before. 


FOR  DRimCINO  OF  HEALTHS. 

Lbt  brutes  and  vegetals,  that  cannot  think, 
So  far  as  dcought  and  naturę  urg<jS,  drink: 


B 


*Kebekah. 
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A  morę  indiilgent  mistrcss  guides  our.sp'nt8, 
Keason,  that  dares  beyond  oiir  appetites : 
She  would  our  care,  as  well  as  thirst,  redress, 
And  with'divinity  rewards  excess. 
Deserted  Ariadnę,  thus  supplyM, 
Dłd  perjur^d  Theseus*  cnielty  deride : 
Bacchns  embracM,  from  her  eKalted  thought 
BantshM  the  man,  her  passion,  and  his  fault ' 
Bacchus  and  Phcebiis  are  by  Jove  allyM, 
And  each  by  other*8  timely  beat  supplyM ; 
Ali  that  the  grapes  owe  to  his  ripening  fires, 
!s  paid  in  numbers  vhich  their  juice  inspires. 
Winę  filb  the  veins,  aud  healths  are  nndcrstood 
To  give  our  friends  a  title  to  our  blood : 
Who,  naming  me,  doth  warm  his  courage  so, 
Shows  for  my  sake  what  his  bold  hand  would  do. 


SONG, 


Thus  the  fair  tyrant  celebrates  the  prize, 
And  acts  herself  the  triumph  of  ber  eyes : 
So  Nero  once,  with  harp  in  hand,  survey'd 
His  flaming  Romę,  and  as  it  bam*d  be  play'cL 


Chlorts  farewell !  I  now  must  go: 
Por  if  with  thee  I  longer  stay, 

Thy  eyes  prevail  upon  me  so, 
1  shafi'  prove  blind,  and  lose  my  way. 

Famę  of  thy  beauty,  and  thy  youth, 
Among  the  rest,  me  hither  brought : 

Fiuding  this  fiame  fali  short  of  tnith,    "^ 
Madę  me  stay  longer  than  I  thought. 

For  Vm  engag^d,  by  word  and  oatb, 

A  senrant  to  another^s  will : 
Yet,  for  thy  love,  Pd  fbrfeit  both, 

Ccmid  I  be  sare  to  keep  it  still. 

But  what  assurance  can  I  take  ? 

"Mllien  thou,  foreknowing  this  abus^, 
For  some  morę  wortby  loyer'8  sake, 

May'st  leaTe  me  with  so  just  esccuse. 

For  thou  may'st  say,  'twas  not  thy  fault, 
That  thou  didst  thus  inconstant  prove ; 

Being  by  my  example  taugbt. 
To  break  thy  oath,  to  mend  thy  love. 

No,  Chloris,  DO :  I  will  retorn, 
And  raise  thy  story  to  that  height, 

That  strangerB  shall  at  distance  bum, 
And  she  distnist  me  repróbate. 

Then  shall  my  lorę  this  doubt  displace. 
And  gain  such  trust,  that  I  may  come 

And  banquet  sometimes  on  thy  face. 
But  make  my  constaut  meals  at  borne. 


OF  MY  LADY  ISABELLA 

PŁATIMG  OM  THB  LUTE. 

SucH  movuig  aounds,  from  such  a  careless  touch ! 
So  uncoDCera'd  berself,  and  we  so  much ; 
"Wfiat  art  is  this,  that,  with  so  little  pains, 
Transports  us  thus,  and  o*er  our  spirits  reigns  ? 
The  trembling  strings  about  her  flngers  crowd. 
And  tell  their  joy  fixr  every  kiss  aloud : 
Smali  force  there  needs  to  make  them  tremble  so; 
Touch*d  by  that  hand,  who  would  not  tremble  too? 
Herc  Ii0ve  takes  stand,  and,  while  she  charms  the 
Empties  his  quiver  on  the  listening  deer:         [ear, 
Musie  80  softens  and  disarms  the  mind, 
lliat  not  an  arrow  do8S  resistance  find. 


7V  A  LADY 

SINGING  A  SONG  OP  RU  COMPOSIKC 

Chlobis,  yourself  you  so  excel, 

When  you  youchsafe  to  breathe  my  thoaghty 
Tliat,  like  a  spirit,  with  this  spell 

Of  my  own  teacbing,  I  am  caught. 

That  eagle^s  fate  and  minę  are  one, 
Which,  on  the  shafi  that  madę  him  die, 

£8py'd  a  feather  of  his  own, 

Wherewith  he  wonŁ  to  soar  so  high. 

Had  Echo  with  so  sweet  a  grace 
Narcissus*  loud  complaints  returaM, 

Not  for  reflection  of  his  face, 
But  of  his  Toice,  the  boy  had  bam*d. 


OF  MRS.  ARDES\ 

Behołd,  and  listen,  while  the  fair 
Breaks  in  sweet  sounds  the  williug  air. 
And,  with  her  own  breath,  fana  the  itre 
Which  her  bright  eyes  dq  first  inspire. 
What  Kason  can  ttmt  loye  cont^, 
Which  morę  than  one  way  courts  the  wml  ? 

So,  when  a  flash  of  lijj^htning  &ll8 
On  our  abodes,  the  danger  calls 
For  human  aid,  which  hopes  the  flame 
To  conąuer,  though  from  Heaiven  it  came : 
But,  if  the  winds  with  that  conspire. 
Men  strire  not,  but  deplore  the  fire. 


OPTHB 


MĄRRIAGE  OF  THE  DWARFS. 

Design  or  Ohance  make  othera  wive. 

But  Naturę  did  this  match  coatrive: 

Eve  might  as  well  have  Adam  fled, 

As  she  deny'd  her  little  bed 

To  him,  for  whom  Hear^n  seem^d  to  firaine. 

And  measure  out  this  oniy  damę. 

Thrice  happy  is  that  hnmble  pair, 
Beneath  the  leveł  uf  all  care ! 
Over  whose  heads  those  arrowa  fly 
Of  sad  distnist  and  jealousy : 
Secured  in  as  high  extreme, 
As  if  the  world  held  nonę  but  them. 

To  him  the  fairest  nymphs  do  show 
Like  moving  mountains  toppM  with  snów ; 
And  erery  man  a  Polypheme 
Does  to  his  Galatea  seem : 
Nonę  may  pre^ume  her  faith  to  pTOve ) 
He  proffers  death,  that  profiers  Iotc. 

Ah !  Chloris !  that  kind  Naturę  thus 
From  all  the  world  had  se\'erM  us : 
Creating  fur  ourselves  us  two, 
As  Tjove  has  me  for  only  you ! 


LOYE^S  FAREWELL...FROM  A  CH1LD...0N  A  GIRDLE. 
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LOyjS^S  PAREWELL, 

TuAoiiio  tbe  path  to  nobkr  ends, 

A  loog  farewell  to  lorę  I  gaiTe : 
Raolv'd  my  country,  and  my  friends, 

AU  tłmt  remain^d  óf  me  should  baye. 

And  this  raaolTe,  no  mortal  damę. 

Nonę  but  thote  eyes,  could  have  o*erthrown: 
The  nymph  I  dare  i>ot,  need  not,  name, 

So  high,  ao  like  herself  alone. 

Thos  tbe  tali  oak,  which  new  aspires 
Abore  tbe  fear  of  pńvate  fires, 
Grown  and  deagn'd  for  nobler  use, 
Not  to  make  warm,  but  build  tbe  hoaae, 
Thougb  from  onr  meaner  flames  secure, 
Mut  tbat  which  fałls  from  Heaven  endure. 


FROM  A  CHILD. 


MAnAM,  as,  in  some  climeB,  the  warmer  son 
Makes  it  fnU  snmmer  ere  the  spring^s  begun. 
And  with  ripe  fhiit  the  bending  boiłghs  can  load, 
Befote  our  vk)lets  dare  look  abroad : 
So,  measure  not,  by  any  common  nse, 
The  earły  love  yoitr  brigfater  eyes  prodnce. 
Wben  lately  yoor  fair  hand  in  woman^s  weed 
WrapM  my  glad  head,  I  wish^d  me  so  iildeed, 
That  hasty  ttme  might  never  make  me  grow 
Out  of  tbose  favours  yoa  afford  me  now ; 
That  I  might  ever  sucb  indulgence  find. 
And  you  not  blush,  or  think  jrourself  too  kind, 
Who  now,  I  fear,  while  I  these  joys  expre8S, 
Begin  to  thmk  how  yoa  may  make  them  less : 
The  Bonnd  of  loTe  makcs  your  soft  heart  afraid, 
And  guard  itsclf,  though  but  a  child  inrade, 
And  innocently  at  yoar  wbite  breast  throw 
A  dart  as  white,  a  bali  of  new-ftiU'n  snów. 


ON  A  GIRDLE. 

That,  which  her  slender  waist  confin'd, 
Sball  now  my  joyful  temples  bind : 
No  mcKiarch  but  would  give  his  crown, 
His  arms  iou^t  do  what  this  bas  doiie. 

Itwas  my  Heaven*8  esctremest  sphere, 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer : 
My  joy,  my  gricf,  my  hopc,  my  lovei 
Did  aU  within  this  circle  morę ! 

A  narrow  compass !  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  thafs  good,  and  all  thafs  fair : 
Oire  me  but  what  this  ribband  bound, 
Take  all  the  rest  the  Sun  goes  round. 


TO  THE  MUTABLE  FAIR, 

HisaB,  Gelia !  ibr  thy  sake  I  part 
\^th  all  tbat  grew  so  near  my  heart ; 
The  passion  that  I  had  for  thee, 
The  faith,  the  love,  the  constancy ! 
And,  that  I  may  successful  prove, 
T^ansform  myself  to  what  you  bve. 
Fool  that  I  was!  so  much  to  prize 
Those  stmi^e  Tirtues  you  despise : 
Fool !  that  with  such  duli  arrows  strove, 
Or  lx^d  to  reach  a  flying  dore. 


For  you,  that  are  in  motion  still, 
Decline  our  force,  and  mock  our  skill ; 
Who,  like  Don  Quixote,  do  advance 
Against  a  windmill  our  vain  lance. 

Now  will  I  wander  through  the  air, 
Mount,  make  a  stoop  at  eyery  fair; 
And,  with  a  fancy  unconfin*d, 
(As  lawless  as  the  sea  or  wind) 
Pursue  you  wheresoe'er  you  fly. 
And  with  yoiir  varioua  thoughts  comply. 

The  formal  stars  do  travel  so, 
As  we  their  names  and  courses  know  ; 
And  he  that  on  their  changes  looks, 
Would  think  them  govem'd  by  our  book^ : 
But  never  were  the  clouds  reduc*d 
To  any  art:  the  motionsusM 
By  those  firee  rapouTS  are  so  light, 
So  freąuent,  that  the  conquer'd  sight 
Despairs  to  find  the  rules,  that  guide 
Thoae  gilded  shadows  as  ttiey  stide, 
And  therefore  of  the  spacions  air 
JoYC^s  royal  consort  had  the  care. 
And  by  tbat  power  did  once  escape, 
Declining  bold  Ixion*s  rape ; 
She  with  her  own  resemblance  gńc^d 
A  shining  cloud,  which  he  embrac*d. 

Such  was  that  image,  so  it  smiPd 
With  seeming  kindness,  which  beguilM 
Your  Thyrsis  lately,  when  he  thought 
He  had  his  fleeting  Cslia  caught. 
Twas  shap^d  like  her ;  but  for  the  fair, 
He  fiUM  his  arms  with  yielding  air. 

A  ftite  for  which  he  grieres  the  less, 
Because  the  gods  had  like  success. 
For  in  th«r  story,  one,  we  see, 
Puńues  a  nymph,  and  takes  a  tree :. 
A  seoond,  with  a  lover*8  hastę, 
Soon  orertakes  whom  he  had  chasM ; 
But  she,  that  did  a  virgin  seem, 
Possest,  appears  a  wandering  streams 
For  his  supposed  love,  a  third 
Lays  greedy  hołd  upon  a  bird ; 
And  stands  amaz'd  to  find  his  dear 
A  wild  inhabitant  of  th*  air. 

To  these  old  tales,  soch  nymphs  as  you 
6ive  credit,  and  still  make  them  new;.  ^ 
The  amoroos  now  like  wonders  find, 
In  the  swift  changes  of  your  mind. 

But,  Cffilia,  if  you  apprehcnd 
The  Muse  of  your  incc^uied  friend, 
Nor  would  that  he  record  your  blame. 
And  make  it  live,  rep^t  the  same ; 
Again  deceive  him,  and  again,    . 
And  then  he  swears  he*ll  not  complain : 
For  still  to  be  deluded  so, 
Is  all  the  pleasure  lover8  know ; 
Who,  like  good  falconers,  take  delight. 
Not  in  the  quarry,  but  the  flight 


TO  FLAVIA, 


•Tis  not  your  beauty  can  engage 

My  wary  heart: 

The  Sun>  in  all  his  pride  and  ragę, 

Has  not  that  art ; 

And  yet  he  shines  a^  bright  as  you, 

If  brightness  could  our  souls  subdue. 
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'TU  not  the  prelty  things  yoa  say. 

Nor  tbose  you  write, 

Which  can  make  Tliyrsis'  beart  your  prey : 

For  that  delight, 

The  graces  of  a  veU-taught  mind, 

In  8ome  of  our  own  sex  we  fi™!- 

No,  FIavia  !  'tis  your  love  I  fear: 

Love*8  surest  darts, 

Tboee  which  so  seldom  fail  him,  are 

Headed  with  hearts: 

Thetr  very  shadowa  make  us  yield  $ 

Dłssemble  well,  and  win  the  field. 


.  THE  FALL. 


Seb  !  how  the  wilting  earth  gave  way. 
To  take  th'  impresnon  where  she  lay  I 
See !  how  the  mould,  as  loth  to  leave 
So  sweeti  a  bu«den,  still  doth  cleave 
Close  to  the  nyinph's  staiuM  garment !  Herę 
The  conung  ipring  would  first  appear; 
And  all  this  place  with  rosies  stnm', 
If  busy  feet  would  let  them  grow. 

Herę  Yenus  smilM,  to  see  blind  Chance 
Itself,  before  her  son,  advance; 
And  a  fair  image  to  present, 
Of  what  the  boy  so  long  had  meant 
*Twa8  ntch  a  chance  as  this  madę  all 
The  world  into  Oiis  order  foli. 
Thus  the  first  lovers,  on  the  clay, 
Of  which  they  were  composed,  lay : 
So  io  their  prinie,  with  equal  grace. 
Met  the  first  pattems  of  our  race. 

Then  blush  not,  feir !  or  on  him  frown, 
Or  wonder  how  you  both  came  down ; 
Bot  touch  him,  and  heUl  tremble  strait : 
How  could  he  then  support  your  weight  ? 
How  could  the  youth,  alas !  but  bend, 
When  his  whole  HeaTen  upon  him  lean*d  > 
If  aught  by  him  amifis  were  done, 
Twas,  that  be  let  you  rise  so  soon. 


OF  8YLFIJ. 

Our  sigbfi  are  heard,  just  Heaven  declares 
The  sense  it  has  of  lovere*  cares: 
She,  that  has  so  far  the  rest  ouŁshinM, 
Sylvia  the  fair,  while  she  was  kind, 
As  if  her  frowns  impair*d  her  brow, 
iSeems  only  not  unhandsome  now. 
So  when  the  sky  makes  us  endure 
A  storm,  itself  becomes  <4)scure. 

Hence  *tis,  that  I  conceal  my  flame, 

Hiding  firom  Flayia*8  self  her  name ; 

I^st  she,  provoking  Heaven,  should  prove 

How  it  rewards  neglected  love. 

Better  a  thousand  such  as  I, 

Their  gńef  untold,  should  pjne  and  die, 
llian  ber  bright  moming,  overcast 
With  suUen  clouds,  should  be  defac'd. 


THE  BUD. 

Latblt  on  yonder  swelling  bush, 
Big  with  many  a  coming  rosę, 

This  early  bud  began  to  blnsh, 
And  Oid  but  half  itself  disciose  : 


I  pIuckM  it,  though  no  better  growo^ 
And  now  you  see  how  fuU  'tis  blown. 

StiU  as  I  did  the  leaves  inspire, 
With  such  a  purple  light  they  shone, 

As  if  they  had  been  madę  of  fire. 
And,  spreading  to,  would  flame  anoo : 

All  that  was  mcant  by  air  or  sim. 

To  the  yonng  flewer,  my  breath  has  dooe. 

If  our  loose  breath  so  much  can  do, 
What  may  the  same  in  forms  of  loTe, 

Of  purest  love,  and  musie  too, 
When  Flavia  it  aspires  to  move  ? 

When  that,  which  lifeless  buds  persuades 

To  wax  morę  soft,  her  youth  invades  ? 


SONG. 


Behołd  the  brand  of  beauty  tost ! 

See  how  the  motioD  does  dilate  the  fiame ! 
Delighted  Lo^e  his  spoils  does  boast. 

And  triumph  in  this  gamę. 
Fire,  to  no  place  confinM, 

Is  both  our  wonder,  and  our  iear ; 
Moving  the  mind, 

As  fightning  horled  through  the  air. 

High  Heaven  the  glory  does  increase 

Of  all  her  shining  lamps  this  artful  way : 
The  Sun,  in  figures,  such  as  these, 

Joys  with  the  Moon  to  {>lay : 
To  the  sweet  strains  they  advance, 

Which  do  result  from  their  own  spheresy 
As  this  nymph*s  dance 

Mores  with  the  numbers  which  she  hears. 


OMTBB 

DISCOFERY  OF  A  LADY*S  PAINTING. 

Pygmai.son'i  fate  rereisM  is  mme ; 

His  marble  love  took  flesh  and  blood ; 
All  that  I  worshippM  as  divine, 

That  beauty  \  now  'tis  understood, 
Appears  to  have  no  morę  of  life, 
Than  that  whereof  he  framM  his  wife. 

As  women  yet,  who  apprehend 
Some  sudden  cause  of  causeless  fear, 

Although  that  seeming  cause  take  end. 
And  they  behold  no  danger  near,    v 

A  shaking  through  their  limbs  they  find, 
*Łike  leaves  saluted  by  the  wind : 

So,  though  the  beauty  do  appear 

No  beauty,  which  amaz'd  me  so ; 
Yet  irom  my  breast  I  cannot  tear 

The^passioB,  which  from  thence  did  grow; 
Nor  yet  out  of  my  fancy  rasę 
llie  print  of  that  supposed  £ace. 

A  real  beauty,  though  too  near, 

The  fond  Narcissus  did  admire : 
I  doat  on  that  which  is  no  where  j 

The  sign  of  beauty  feeds  my  fire. 
No  mortal  flame  was  e'er  so  cruel 
As  this,  which  thus  sutYiyes  the  fuel. 


TO  A  LADY... TO  CHLORIS...SONG. 
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TO  A  LADY, 

flOU  WBOM  HB  UBCSIYBD  A  fllŁTn  RH. 

Haoam  !  intending  to  have  try^d 
Tbe  siWer  ftLvour  which  you  gavo, 

In  ink  the  shining  point  I  dy'd, 
.And  drenchM  it  in  the  sable  wave ; 

When,  grtev*d  to  be  k>  foully  stain^d. 

On  you  it  thus  to  me  compIain*d. 

**  Snppow  yoa  had  desenr'd  to  take 
From  ber  fair  hand  ao  fair  a  boon  $ 

Yet  haw  desenred  I  to  make 
So  ill  a  change,  who  erer  won  ■ 

Immoita]  praise  fn-  what  I  wrote, 

Instructed  by  her  noble  thongfat  ? 

**  I,  that  ezpreased  her  commands 
To  mighty  lords  and  princely  dames, 

AlwajTS  most  wełcome  to  their  hands, 
Proad  that  I  would  record  their  names^ 

Must  noir  be  taught  an  humble  style, 

Some  meaner  beauty  to  beguile." 

So  I,  tbe  wronged  pen  to  please, 
Make  it  my  humble  thanks  espress 
Unto  yoar  lad3rship,  in  these : 

And  naw  'tis  fiwćed  to  confess, 
That  your  great  sełf  did  ne*er  indite, 
Nor  that,  to  one  morę  noble,  write. 


TO  CHLORIS. 


Chłoib  !  sińce  first  our  calm  of  peace 
Wal  fiighted  hence,  this  good  we  find, 

Your  fi&TouTS  with  your  iears  increase,  ^ 

And  growing  mischiefs  make  you  kind.      | 


So  the  fair  tree,  which  still  preserves 
Her  firoit  and  state,  while  no  wind  blows ; 

In  storms  from  that  npńghtness  swenres, 
AoA  the  glad  earth  aboot  her  strows 
With  treasure,  fit»D  her  yielding  booghs. 


I 


SONG, 


Wmu  I  lisken  to  thy  Toice, 
Chloris,  I  fed  my  iife  decay ; 

That  pcmerful  noise 
C^s  my  fleeting  sonl  away. 

Oh !  Bupprcss  that  magie  sound, 

Which  destroys  without  a  wound ! 

Peace,  Chloris,  peace !  or  singing  die, 
That  together  you  and  I 

To  Heaven  may  go : 

For  atl  we  know 
Of  what  the  blessed  do  above 
Js,  that  they  sing,  and  that  they  love. 


OF  LOyiNG  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

Not  caring  to  obserre  the  wind, 

Or  the  new  sea  eicplore, 
Sbstch^d  from  myself,  how  far  behind 

Already  I  behdd  the  shore ! 


May  not  a  thousand  dangers  sleep 
In  tbe  smooth  bosom  of  the  deep  ? 
No:  'tis  80  rockless  and  so  elear, 
'Iliat  the  rich  bottom  does  appear 
Pay^d  all  with  procious  things ;  not  tom 
From  shipwreck'd  Yessels,  but  there  bom^ 

Sweetncss,  truth,  and  every  grace, 
Which  time,  and  use,  are  woat  to  teach^ 
The  eye  may  in  a  moment  reach. 

And  read  distinctly  in  her  face. 

Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint. 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  pamt. 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy ; 
She  bas  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy : 
Can,  with  a  sbgle  look,  inflame 
The  ooldest  breast,  tbe  rudest  tamę. 


THE  SELF-BANISHED. 

It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less, 
TTian  when  befbre  your  feet  Ilay ; 

But,  to  prevent  the  sad  increase  / 

Of  hq>ele8s  lorę,  I  keep  away, 

Invain,alas!  for  erery  thing, 
Which  I  haTe  known  belong  to  yoa» 

Your  form  does  to  my  fancy  bring. 
And  makes  my  old  wounds  bleed  anew. 

Who  in  the  spring,  from  the  new  sAn 

Already  has  a  fever  got, 
Too  lato  begios  those  shafts  to  shun, 

Which  Phcebus  through  his  veins  has  shot 

Too  late  be  would  the  pain  assuage. 
And  to  thick  shadows  does  rttire  ; 

About  with  him  he  bears  the  ragę. 
And  in  his  tainted  blood  the  fire. 

But  vDwM  I  have,  and  never  must 
Your  banish*d  servant  trouble  yoa  ; 

For  if  I  break,  you  may  mistnist 
The  vow  I  madę — to  lo^e  you  tooi 


^  SOKG, 

Go,  love1y  Roae ! 
Tell  her,  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

lliat  now  she  knows, 
When  I  lesemble  ber  to  tbee, 
How  sweet,  and  fiiir,  she  seems  to  bcb 

Tell  her  thafs  young* 
And  shuns  to  haye  her  graces  spy'<!|, 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  dy'd. 

Smali  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty,  from  the  ligfat  retirM; 

Bid  her  oome  fbrth, 
Suffer  herself  to"  be  desir'd, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be.admir^d. 

Thendie!  that  she 
The  common  ftite  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee : 
How  smali  a  part  of  time  they  share, 
Tliat  are  so  w^mdrous  sweet  and  fiur  I 
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TffYRSIS,  GALATEA. 


THYK81S. 


As  lately  I  on  silyer  Thames  did  ride. 
Sad  Galatea  on  the  bank  I  spy^d : 
Such  was  ber  \ofAi  as  sorrow  taught  to  shine ; 
And  thus  she  grac'd  me  with  a  voice  diviDe. 

GAL.  YoUy  that  can  tune  your  sounding  striogs  so 
Of  ladies'  beaaties,  and  of  1ove,  to  tell»  [well, 

Once  cbange  your  notę,  and  let  your  lute  report 
The  justest  grief,  that  ever  tooch^d  the  coort. 

THTK.  Fair  nymph !  I  bave  in  your  delights  no 
Nor  ought  to  be  concemed  in  your  care ;      [share, 
Yet  would  I  sing,  if  I  your  aorrows  knew; 
And  to  my  aid  inToke  no  mu^  but  you. 

GAŁ.  Hear  then,  and  let  your  soog  augment  our 
Which  is  80  great,  as  not  to  wńh  relief  [grief, 

She  that  luid  all  which  Naturę  gires,  or  Chanće, 
Whom  Fortune  join'd  with  Yhrtue  to  advance 
To  all  the  joys  tbis  island  could  afibfd, 
The  greatest  mistress,  and  the  kindest  lord  ; 
Who  with  the  royal  mixt  ber  noble  blood. 
And  in  high  grace  with  Gloriana  stood ; 
Her  bounty,  sweetness,.  beauty,  goodne«,  guch, 
That  nonę  e'er  thought  her  bappiness  too  much ; 
So  well  inclin'd  her  faYours  to  confer, 
And  kind  to  all,  as  Heayen  had  been  to  ber ! 
The  virgin's  part,  the  mother,  and  the  wife, 
So  well  she  acted  in  the  span  of  life, 
That,  though  few  years  (too  few,  alas  I)  she  told, 
She  seem^d  in  all  thmgs,  but  b  beauty,  old. 
As  unripe  fhiit,  whose  verdant  staiks  do  cieave 
Close  to  the  tree,  which  gTieves  no  less  to  leare 
The  smiling  pendant,  which  adoms  her  so, 
And  until  autumn  on  the  bough  should  grow: 
So  seem'd  her  youthful  soul  not  easily  forc'dy 
Or  frorn  so  fair,  so  sweet,  a  seat  divorc'd. 
Her  fate  at  once  did  hasty  seem,  and  slow  ; 
At  once  too  cruel,  and  unwilling  too. 

THYR.  Under  how  bard  a  law  are  mortals  bom ! 
Whom  now  we  envy,  we  anon  must  moom : 
What  Heaven  sets  bigbest,  and  seems  most  to  prize, 
Is  soon  removed  Irom  our  wondering  eyes ! 
But  sińce  the  sisters  ^  did  so  soon  untwine 
So  fair  a  thread,  PU  8trive  to  piece  the  linę. 
Youchsafe,  sad  nympb  !  to  let  me  know  the  damę. 
And  to  the  muses  PU  commend  her  name : 
Make  the  wide  oountry  echo  to  your  moan, 
The  listening  trees,  and  savage  mountains,  groan. 
What  rock's  not  moved  when  the  death  is  sang 
Of  one  80  good,  so  lovely,  and  so  yoimg ! 

CAL.  Twas  Hamilton  !^whom  I  had  nam*d  before, 
But  oaming  her,  grief  lets  me  say  no  moie. 


ON  THE  HEAD  OF  A  STAG. 
So  we  some  antique  hero^s  strength 
Leam  by  his  lance's  weight,  and  length ; 
As  these  vast  beams  ezpress  the  beast,' 
Whose  shady  brows  alive  they  drest 
Such  gamę,  while  yet  the  world  was  new, 
The  mighty  Nimrcid  did  pursue. 
What  huntsman  of  our  feeble  race, 
Or  dogs,  dare  such  a  monster  chase  ? 
Resembling,  with  each  bk)w  he  stnkes, 
The  charge  of  a  whole  troop  of  pikes. 

*  Parce. 


O  fertile  bead !  which  every  yi^ar 
Could  such  a  crop  of  wonder  bear ! 
The  teeming  Eaith  did  never  bring, 
So  soon,  80  bard,  so  huge  a  thmg: 
Which  might  it  nerer  hare  been  cast, 
(Each  year's  growth  added  to  'he  last) 
These  lofty  branches  had  supplyM 
The  Earth's  bold  sous*  prodigious  pride : 
Heaven  with  tbese  engines  had  been  scal'd, 
When  mountains  beap^d  on  mountains  faiPd. 


TO  A  LADY  IN  RETIREMENT. 

SiBs  not  my  love,  how  Time  resumes 
The  glory  which  he  lent  these  flowers  ? 

Though  nonę  should  taste  of  their  perftunes, 
Yet  must  they  live  but  some  few  hours : 
Time,  what  we  forbear,  devours  1 

Had  Helen,  or  th»  Egyptian  oueen  \ 
Been  near  so  thrifi^  of  their  graces;  ł 

Those  beauties  must  at  length  have  been 
The  spoil  of  age,  which  finds  out  faces 
In  the  most  retired  places. 

Should  some  malignanl  planet  bring 
A  barren  dnmght,  or  ocasetess  siwwer, 

Upon  the  autumn,  or  the  spring. 
And  spare  us  netther  fruit  nor  flower; 
Wmter  would  not  stay  an  hour. 

Could  the  resolve  of  Ło^e^s  neg^ect 

Presenre  you  ftom  the  Tiolation 
Of  coming  years,  then  morę  respect 

Werę  due  to  so  divine  a  iashion; 

Nor  would  I  indnlge  my  passion. 


THE  MISER^S  SPEECH: 

IN  A  MASaUB. 

Bałłs  of  this  metal  slackM  AtlanU^s  pace, 
And  on  tbe  amorous  youth  s  bestowM  the  raoe: 
Yenus,  (the  nymph's  mind  measuring  by  her  own) 
Whom  the  rich  spoils  of  cities  o^erthrown 
Had  prostrated  to  Mars,  could  well  adyise 
Th'  aidTenturous  loTer  how  to  gain  the  prize. 
Nor  less  may  Jupiter  to  gold  ascribe : 
For,  when  he  tum'd  himself  inio  a  bńbe, 
Who  can  blame  Dana^  or  the  brazen  tower, 
That  they  withstood  not  that  almighty  shower  ? 
Nerer  till  then  did  Love  make  Jove  put  on 
A  form  morę  bright,  and  nobler,  than  his  own : 
Nor  were  it  just,  would  he  resume  that  shape, 
That  slack  aevotion  should  bis  thunder  scape. 
Twas  not  revenge  (br  griev'd  Apollo^s  wrong, 
Those  ass's  ears  on  Midas'  temples  hung, 
But  fond  rq>entanoe  of  his  happy  wish, 
Because  his  meat  grew  metal  like  his  dish. 
Would  Bacchus  bless  me  so,  Pd  constant  hołd 
Unto  my  wish,  and  die  creating  gold. 


UPON  BEN  JONSON. 

MiRKOR  of  poets !  mirror  of  onr  age  ! 
Which,  her  whole  face  beholding  on  thy  stage, 
PleasM,  and  displeas'd,  with  her  own  faults,  endures 
A  remedy  like  those  whom  musie  cures. 


4Geopat 


Hippomenes. 


ON  MR.  FLETCHER^  PLAYS...TO  MR.  SANDYS. 
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yiaa  htft  akne  those  Tanom  ioctinatioos, 
Which  Naturę  gnres  toagei,  seates,  nattons: 
Sotraced  with  thy  all-nsembling  pen, 
Tbat  whate*er  custotn  bas  imposM  on  men, 
Or  ill-goŁ  habit  (which  deforms  them  so, 
That  icarce  a  brother  can  his  brothcr  know) 
ts  i«presented  to  the  wondeiing  eyes 
Of  all,  that  see  or  read  thy  comedies. 
WboeTer  in  those  glaases  looks,  may  find 
The  spoto  retumM,  or  graoes,  of  his  mind, 
Aad,  by  the  help  c^sodiińoe  an  art, 
At  leisare  view  and  dress  his  nobler  part 
^hiossM,  comdM  by  that  ^ttering  well, 
Which  nothing  coold  but  of  his  beauty  tell, 
Hsd  here,  discoTcring  the  deformM  estatfe 
Of  his  foud  mind,  preser^^d  himself  with  hate. 
^t  viitue  too»  as  well  as  Yice,  is  clad 
Id  flcsb  and  blood  so  well,  that  Plato  had 
Befaeld,  what  his  high  fancy  ooce  embrac'd, 
Yirtne  with  coloins,  speech,  and  motion  grac*d. 
The  sundry  postures  of  thy  copious  Muse 
Who  wopld  ezpress,  a  thousand  tongues  must  ose ; 
Whose  fiite*s  no  less  peculiar  than  thy  art ; 
For  as  thou  cooidst  all  characters  impart, 
So  Done  couM  render  thine ;  which  stiU  escapes, 
like  Proteos,  in  yariety  of  shapes ; 
Who  was,  nor  this,  nor  that;  but  all  we  find, 
And  aH  we  can  imagtne,  in  mankind. 


ON  MR.  JOHN  FLETCHEICS  PLAYS, 

Fłetchir!  to  thee  we  do  not  oniy  owe 

An  those  good  plays,  but  those  of  others  too : 

Thy  wit  repeated,  does  support  the  stage, 

(Mits  the  last,  and  entertains  this  age. 

No  worthies,  fonn'd  by  any  Muse  but  thine, 

Codd  purchase  robes,  to  make  themseWes  so  fine. 

What  brave  commander  is  not  proud,  to  see 
lliy  braycMelantins  in  his  galiantry  ? 
Our  greatest  ladies  loye  to  see  their  scom 
Outdone  by  thine,  in  ^hat  themselyes  haye  wom : 
Th*  impatient  widów,  ere  the  year  lie  done, 
Sees  thy  Aspeaia  wee{Mn^in  her  gown. 

I  nerer  yet  the  tragic  strain  assayM, 
DeteiT^d  by  that  inimitable  Maid  ^. 
And,  wben  I  yentnre  at  the  comic  style, 
Thy  Scomful  Łdudy  seems  to  mock  my  toil. 

Thus  bas  thy  Muse  at  once  improy'd  and  marr*d 
Oor  ^port  in  plays,  by  rendering  it  too  hard ! 
So,  when  a  sort  of  lusty  shepherds^throw 
Hie  bar  by  tums,  and  nooe  the  rest  out-go 
So  fer,  but  that  the  best  aie  measuring  casts, 
Their  emulatko  and  their  pastime  lasts : 
Bat,  if  some  brawny  yeoman  of  the  guard 
Step  in,  and  toss  tbe  ax]etree  a  yard, 
Or  morę,  beyond  the  fiiTtbest  mark,  the  rest, 
Despairing  stand ;  their  sport  is  at  the  best. 


7D  MR.  GEORGE  SANDYS, 

OM  HIS  TaAMSŁATION  OF  SOMS  FAaTS  OP  THB  BULI. 

How  bold  a  work  attempts  that  pen, 
Which  would  enrich  oor  yulgar  tongue 

With  the  high  rapture8*of  those  men, 
Who  here  with  the  ssime  spirit  sung, 


Wherewith  they  now  assist  the  choir 
Of  angels,  who  their  songs  admire ! 

Whateyer  those  inspired  souls 
Werę  urged  to  express,  did  shake 

The  aged  deep,  and  both  the  \yo\es ; 
Their  numerous  thunder  could  awake 

Duli  Earth,  which  does  with  Heaven  consent 

To  all  they  wrote,  and  all  they  meant 

Say,  sacired  bard  \  what  could  bestow 
Courage  on  thee,  to  sóar  so  high  ? 

Tell  me,  brave  friend  !  what  help'd  thee  so 
To  shake  off  all  mortality  ? 

To  light  this  toreb  thou  hast  climb'd  higher, 

Than  he  ?  who  stole  celestial  flre. 


TO  MR.  HENRY  LAWES, 

WHO  HAD  THBM  HEWLT  SRT  A  SOMO  OP  MlICE,  IM  TM 

TBAB  1635. 

iVjsMS  makes  hcroic  yirtue  live ; 
But  you  can  life  to  verses  give. 
As,  when  in  open  air  we  blow,  , 

The  breath  (though  strainM)  sounds  flat  and  Iow, 
But  if  a  trumpet  take  the  blast, 
It  lifts  it  high  and  niakes  it  last : 
So,  in  your  airs  our  numbers  drest. 
Make  a  shrill  sally  from  the  brcast 
Of  nymphs,  who,  singing  what  we  penn^d, 
Our  passions  to  themselyes  commend ; 
While  Love,  yictorious  with  thy  art, 
Goyems  at  once  their  voice  and  heart. 

You,  by  the  help  of  tune  and  time, 
Can  make  that  song,  which  was  but  rhyme : 
Noy  ■  pleading,  no  man  doubts  the  cause, 
Or  questions  vcrses  set  by  Lawes. 

As  a  church-window,  thick  with  paiidt, 
Lets  in  a  light  but  dim  and  faint ; 
So  others,  with  division,  hide 
The  light  of  scnse,  the  poet^s  pride : 
But  you  alonc  may  truły  boast 
That  not  a  syllable  is  lost: 
The  writer's  and  the  setter»8  skiH 
At  once  the  rayish*d  ears  do  fili- 
Let  those,  which  only  warble  long, 
And  gargle  in  their  throats  a  song, 
Content  themselyes  with  ut,  re,  mi : 
Let  words  and  sensc  be  set  by  thee. 


*  The  MiŁid*s  Tragedy.' 


TO  SIR  WILUAM  iyAVENANT, 

UPOM  HIS  TWO  FIEST  BOOKS  OF  GOMDIBEBT:  WaiTTSM  IN 

FRAKCE. 

Thus  the  wise  inghtingale,  that  leavcs  her  hopic, 
Her  natiye  wood,  when  storms  and  wmter  come, 
Punming  oonstantly  the  cheerful  spring. 
To  foreign  groyes  does  her  old  musie  bring. 

The  drooping  Hebiews  banish'd,  harps,  unstrung, 
At  Babylon  upon  the  willows  hung : 
Yours  floonds  aloud,  and  tetls  us  you  excel 
No  less  hi  courage,  than  in  singing  well ; 
While,  unconccrrfd,  you  let  your  country  know, 
They  have  impoyerish'd  themselyes,  not  you : 
Who,  with  the  Muses'  help,  can  mock  those  Fates, 
Which  threateń  kłngdoms,  and  disorder  states. 

T  Prometheii%       •  The  attomey-gcneral. 


-T     "^ 


66  WALLEIl^  POEMS. 

Sa  Ovid,  when  lh>iii  Cflenr^s  nge  he  fled, 
The  Roman  Muse  to  Pontiu  with  him  led ; 
Where  be  so  sung,  that  we,  through  pity's  (^asB, 
See  Nero  milder  than  Augustus  was. 
Hereafter,  such,  in  thy  bdialf,  shall  be 
Th*  indulgent  censure  of  posterity. 
To  banish  those,  who  with  such  art  can  sing, 
Is  a  rade  cńme,  which  its  own  cune  dotb  bring : 
Ages  to  come  shall  oe^er  know  how  they  ioagtat, 
Kor  how  to  love  their  present  youth  be  taiight. 
•This  ito  thyself. — ^Now  to  thy  matchless  book, 
Whereio  thote  few  tbAt  can  with  judgment  lock, 
May  find  old  loTe  in  pUre  fresh  language  tołd  $ 
like  new-stamp'd  coin,  madę  out  of  angel-gold ; 
Such  tnith  in  love,  as  th'  anti<}ue  world  did  know, 
In  such  a  style,  as  courts  may  boast  of  now ; 
Which  no  bold  tales  of  gods  or  moDsters  swell. 
But  haman  passions,  such  as  with  as  dwell. ' 
Man  is  thy  thetne ;  his  yirtue,  or  his  ragę, 
Drawn  to  the  life  in  each  elaborate  page. 
Mars,  nor  Bellona,  are  not  named  here. 
But  such  a  Gondibert  as  both  might  fear : 
Yenus  had  here,  and  Hebe,  been  oatshin'd. 
By  thy  bright  Birtha,  and  thy  Rhodalind. 
Such  is  thy  happy  sidll,  and  such  the  odds, 
Betwixt  thy  worthies,  and  the  Orecian  gods  ! 
Whose  deities  in  ^ain  had  here  come  down, 
Where  mortal  beauty  wean  the  80vereign  crowii: 
Such  as,  of  flesh  composM,  by  flesh  and  blood, 
Though  not  resisted,  may  be  understood.       ^ 


TO  MY 

WORTHY  FRIEND  MR.  WASE, 

THB  TRANSLATOR  OF  GRATIU8. 

THra,  by  the  musie,  we  may  know 
When  noble  wits  a-hunting  go, 
Through  groves,  that  on  Pamassus  grow* 

Hie  Muses  all  the  chase  adom  ( 
My  friend  on  Pegasus  is  bonie : 
And  yoong  Apollo  winds  the  bom. 

Having  old  Oratius  in  the  wind. 
No  pack  of  critics  e*er  could  find, 
Or  he  know  morę  of  his  own  mind. 

Here  huntsmen  with  delight  may  read 
How  to  choose  dogs,  for  scent  or  speed, 
And  how  to  change  or  mend  the  breed : 

Wbat  arms  to  use,  or  nets  to  frame, 
Wild  beasts  to  combat,  or  to  tamę ; 
With  all  the  mysteries  of  that  gamę. 

But,  worthy  friend !  the  face-of  war 
In  ancient  times  dotb  difier  far, 
From  what  our  fiery  battles  are. 

Nor  is  it  like,  sińce  powder  known, 
That  man,  so  cruel  to  his  own, 
Should  spare  the  race  of  beasts  alone. 

No  ąuarter  now :  but  with  the  gim 
Men  wait  in  trees  from  sun  to  sun, 
And  all  is  in  a  moment  done. 

And  tberefore  we  expect  your  next 
Should  be  no  commcnt,  but  a  text. 
To  tell  how  nuklem  beasts  are  vext. 


Thns  would  I  lurther  yet  eagśgn 
Your  gentle  Muse  to  oourt  the  agtf 
With  somewhat  of  yonr  proper  ragę: 

Smce  nonę  dotb  morę  to  Phoebus  owe, 
Or  in  morę  langaages  can  show 
Those  drts,  which  you  so  early  know. 


TO  HIS 


WORTHY  FRIEND  MASTER  EVELYN^ 

UFOlf  HIS  TEAWSŁATION  OP  ŁUCUTIUb 


LuctBTnJs  (with  a  stork-like  fate, 
Bom  and  trttislated  in  a  state) 
Comes  to  pnicllum,  in  Engłish  terse, 
Nd  monarch  rales  the  tinitene : 
But  chance  aod  atoms  make  this  ałŁ 
In  order  democratica] ; 
Where  bodies  freely  nm  their  coune, 
Without  design,  or  fate,  or  force. 
And  this  in  such  a  strain  he  sings, 
As  if  his  Muse,  with  angels'  wings, 
Had  soar*d  beyond  our  utmost  sphere, 
And  other  worlds  diseoYer^d  there. 
For  his  immoital,  boundless  wit, 
To  Naturę  does  no  bonnds  permit ; 
But  boldly  bas  remot^d  those  bars 
Of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  seas,  andstars,  « 
By  which  they  were  befbre  suppos^d. 
By  nanow  wits,  to  be  inclosM ; 
TiU  his  free  muse  threw  down  the  pale. 
And  did  at  once  dispark  them  all. 
So  vast  this  argument  did  seem, 
That  the  wise  author  did  esteem 
Hie  Roman  language  (which  was  spread 
O^er  the  whole  world,  in  tiiumph  led) 
A  tongue  too  narrow  to  unfold 
The  wonders  which  he  would  have  told. 
This  speaks  thy  glory,  noble  friend ! 
And  British  language  does  commend : 
For  here  Łucretius  whole  we  find. 
His  words,  his  musie,  and  his  miód. 
Thy  art  bas  to  our  country  brou|^t 
All  that  he  writ,  and  all  he  thought. 
Ovid  translated,  Yirgil  too» 
Sho^d  long  stnce  what  our  tongue  could  do : 
Nor  Lucan  we,  nor  Horace  sparM; 
Only  Lucretios  was  too  hard. 
Łucretius,  like  a  fort,  did  stand 
Untouch'd,  tiU  your  Tictorioas  hand 
Did  from  his  head  this  gariand  bear, 
Which  now  upon  your  own  yoa  wear^ 
A  gariand  !  madę  of  such  new  bays. 
And  sought  in  such  untrodden  wajrs, 
As  no  man*s  temples  e'er  did  crown, 
Save  this  great  aiithor'8,  and  your  own. 


TO  Hts 
WORTHY  FRIEND  SIR  THOS.  HiGGONS, 

UrON  HIS  TlilMSŁATIOlf  OP  THE  VtHVnA»  TRIUIRH. 

Trb  winged  lion's  9  not  so  fiefx:e  in  fight, 
As  Iiberi's  hand  presents  him  to  our  sight ; 
Nor  would  his  peocil  make  him  half  so  fierce^ 
Or  roar  so  ioud,  as  Businello^s  yerse : 


9  The  anns  of  Yenioe. 
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Jbt  foor  tnosbtaon  does  all  three  excel, 
The  fight,  the  piece,  and  lofty  Busmel.     . 
As  their  smali  gallies  roay  not  hołd  oompare 
With  our  tan  ships,  whose  sails  employ  morę  air; 
So  does  th'  Italian  to  your  genius  vail, 
MoVd  with  a  fuUer  and  a  nobler  gale. 
Tbus,  while  your  Muse  spreads  the  Yenetian  story, 
Yoa  make  aU  Europę  emulate  her  glory : 
Yoa  make  them  blush,  weak  Yenice  should  defend 
The  caose  ^  HeaTen,  while  they  for  words  contend ; 
Shed  Christian  blood,  and  populous  cities  nue, 
Beeanse  they^  taug^t  to  use  some  different  phraae. 
U,  Ustening  to  yoor  charms,  we  could  our  jara 
Onpoae,  and  on  the  Turk  discharge  these  wars  $ 
Our  Britiah  anns  the  aacred  tomb  might  wrest 
fnm  pagan  banda,  and  triumph  o'er  the  East : 
And  then  you  might  our  own  high  deeds  recite. 
And  with  great  Tano  celdurate  the  fight 


FERSES  TO  t>R.  GEORGE  ROGERS, 

OR  BU  TAKfflO  THB  PBGKEB  OP  OOCTOa   IH   PHrSIC  AT 
TAOJA,  IN  THB  YBAB  1664. 

Wren,  as  of  old,  the  Earth'8  bold  children  stroje, 

With  hills  on  hilb,  to  scalę  the  throne  of  Jove, 

PaUas  and  Mars  stood  by  their  80vereign*s  side, 

And  theńr  bright  arms  in  his  defence  employ 'd ', 

Wbile  the  wise  Blioebus,  Hermes,  and  the  rest, 

Who  joy  ni  peace,  and  love  the  muses  best, 

Descoiding  firom  their  so  distemperM  seat, 

Our  grores  and  meadows  chose  for  their  retreat 

Hiere  fint  Apollo  tryM  the  yarious  use 

Of  hecbt,  and  leam^d  the  yirtues  of  their  juice, 

And  fram'd  that  art,  to  which  who  can  pretcnd 

A  juster  titie  than  our  noble  friend, 

wiiom  the  like  tempest  drtves  from  his  abode, 

And  like  employment  entertains  abroad  ? 

This  crowoB  him  here;  and  in  the  bays  so  eam*d, 

His  country'8  honour  is  no  less  concem*d ; 

Siooe  it  appears  not  all  the  English  rave, 

To  ruin  bent ;  some  study  how  to  sare : 

And  as  Ifippocrates  did  once  extend 

Hii  sacred  art,  wh<de  cities  to  amend ; 

So  we,  brave  firiend,  suppose  that  thy  great  skill, 

Thy  gentle  mind,  and  fair  example,  will, 

At  thy  return,  reclaim  our  frantic  isle, 

Thy  8[ńnts  calm,  and  peace  again  shall  smile. 

Edm.  Wałub,  Anglus.* 


CBLORIS  AND  HYLAS. 

MADB  TO  A  BABABAWD. 
CBŁOBIS. 

Htias,  oh  Hylas !  why  sit  we  mute, 
Mow  that  each  bird  saluteth  the  spring  ? 

Wind  up  the  slacken*d  strings  of  thy  lute, 
Never  canst  thou  wanimatter  to  sing : 

Por  lo¥e  thy  broist  dioes  fili  with  such  a  fire, 

That  what8oe*er  is  fair  mores  thy  desire. 

BTi«  Shreetest !  jckl  know,  the  sweetest  of  things 
Of  Tanous  flowers  the  bees  do  compose ; 

Yet  no  particular  taste  it  brings 
Of  liolet,  woodbine,  pink,  or  roae: 

Spi»  kyre  the  result  is  of  all  the  graces, 

Wiuch  flow  from  a  thousand  8everal  fiices. 


CBLO.  Hylas!  the  birds  which  chaunt  in  this  groire, 
Gould  we  but  know  the  language  they  use, 

They  would  instruct  us  better  in  loye. 
And  repre|iend  thy  inconstant  Muse : 

For  lorę  their  breasts  does  fili  with  such  a  firo, 

That  what  they  once  do  choose,  bounds  their  desire. 

HYL.  Chloris !  this  cbange  the  birds  do  approve, 
Which  the  warm  season  hither  does  bnng : 

Time  from  yourself  dóes  further  remove 
You,  than  the  winter  from  the  «ay  spring : 

She  that  like  lightning  shin^d  while  her  face  iasted, 

The  oak  now  resembles  which  lightning  hath  blastod. 


IN  AM8WBB  OF 


SIR  JOHN  SUCKUNG*S  FERSES. 

COM. 

Stay  berę,  fond  youth,  and  ask  no  morę;  be  wise; 
Knowing  too  much  long  sińce  lost  Paradise. 

no.  And,  by  your  knowledge,  we  should  be  bereft 
Of  all  that  Paradise,  which  yet  is  left     [should  still 

coK.  Hie  yirtuous  joys  thou  hast,  thou  wouldst 
Last  in  their  pride ;  and  wouldst  not  take  it  ill 
If  rudely,  from  sweet  dreams,  and  for  a  toy, 
Thou  wakM :  he  wakes  himself  that  does  enjoy. 

FBO.  How  can  the  joy,  or  hope,  which  you  aJlow, 
Be  styled  rirtuous,  and  the  end  not  so^ 
Talk  in  your  sleep,  and  shadows  still  admire ! 
Tis  tnie,  he  wakes,  that  feels  this  real  flre, 
But~to  sleep  better:  for  whoe*er  drinks  deep 
Of  this  Nepenthe,  rocks  himself  asleep. 

coN.  Fruition  adds  no  new  wealth,  but  destroys; 
And  while  it  pleaseth  much,  yet  still  it  cloys. 
Who  thinks  he  should  be  happier  madę  for  that, 
As  reasonably  might  hope  he  might  grow  fat 
By  eating  to  a  surieit:  this  once  past, 
What  relishes  ?  er^n  kisses  lose  their  taste. 

PBO.  Blessings  may  be  repeated,  while  they  cloy ; 
But  shall  we  starve,  'cause  surfieitings  destroy  ? 
And  if  fruition  did  the  taste  impair 
Of  kisses,  why  should  yonder  happy  pair, 
Whose  joys  just  HjTnen  warrant*  all  the  night, 
Consume  the  day  too  in  this  less  deiight  ? 

coN.  Urge  not  'tis  necessary  3  alas !  we  know 
The  homeliest  thmg  that  mankind  does  is  so. 
Tlie  world  is  of  a  large  extefit  we  see, 
And  must  be  peoplcd,  children  there  must  be :— — 
So  must  bread  too:  but  sińce  there  are  enough 
Bom  to  that  drudgery,  what  need  we  plough  ? 

PRO.  I  need  not  plough,  sińce  what  the  stooping 
Getsof  my  pregnant  land  must  all  be  minę:     [hine 
But  in  this  nobler  tillage,  *tis  not  so; 
For  when  Ancbises  did  fair  Venus  know, 
What  interest  had  poor  Yulcan  in  the  boy, 
Famons  .£neas,  or  the  present  joy  ? 

CON.  Women  enjoy  *d,  whate*er  beforetheyVebeen, 
Are  like  romances  read,  or  scenes  once  seen : 
Fruition  dulls  or  spoils  the  play  much  morę, 
Than  if  one  read  or  knew  the  plot  before. 

PRO.  f  lays  and  romances,  read  and  seen,  do  faU 
In  our  opinioDs:  yet,  not  seen  at  all, 
Whom  would  they  i^ease  ?  To  an  heroic  tale 
Would  you  not  listen,  lest  it  should  grow  stale  ? 

CON.  'Tis  expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear; 
Heaven  were  not  Heaven,  if  we  knew  what  it  wcre. 

PRO.  If  *twere  not  Heaven,  if  we  knew  what  it  were, 
'Twould  not  be  HeaTen  to  thoee  who  now  are  there. 
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COK.  And  aa  in  prospects  we  are  there  pleas'd  mosl, 
Where  sometliing  keeps  the  eye  from  being  lost, 
And  leaves  us  room  to  guess :  so  here,  restraint 
Hołds  up  deligbt,  that  with  6xce9S  would  &int. 

no.  Restraint  preaeires  the  pleaaure  we  hare  got. 
But  he  ne'er  has  it,  that  enjoys  it  not 
In  goodly  proBpects,  who  oontracts  the  spaoe^ 
Or  takes  not  all  the  beauty  of  the  place  ? 
We  wish  reinov'd  wbat  standeth  in  our  light. 
And  Natnre  blame  for  limiting  our  sight ; 
Where  you  stand  ^nsely  winking,  that  the  Tiew 
Of  the  fiur  prospect  may  be  always  new. 

coN.  They,  who  know  all  the  wealth  they  haye,  are 
He's  oniy  rich,  that  cannot  teU  his  storę.       [pćxyr ; 

Pito.  Not  he  that  knows  the  wealth  he  has  is  poor ; 
But  he  that  dares  not  touch,  nor  use  his  storę. 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

OF  THB  DlFFBaBirr  SUCCBSS  OF  THBIB  Ł0VBS. 

TmicB  happy  pair !  of  whom  we  canńot  know 
Which  first  began  to  love,  or  loves  most  now : 
Fair  oourse  of  paasion !  where  two  lorers  start. 
And  mn  together,  heart  stiU  yok'd  with  beart: 
Sncoessiul  yoath !  whpm  loye  has  taught  the  way 
To  be  TictoriouSy  in  the  first  essay. 
Surę  love's  an  art  best  practised  at  first, 
And  where  th*  experienced  still  prosper  worst  f 
I,  with  a  diiferent  fate,  pumied  in  vain 
The  haughty  Celia;  till  my  just  disdain 
Of  ber  neglect,  above  that  passion  borne. 
Bid  pride  to  pride  oppose,  and  scom  to  scom. 
Now  she  relents;  but  all  too  late,  to  move 
A  heart  directed  to  a  nobler  k>ve : 
The  scales  are  tum'd,  her  kindness  weighs  no  morę 
Now,  than  my  vows  and  service  did  be£>re. 
So,  in  some  well-wrought  hangings,  you  may  see 
How  Hector  leads,  and  how  the  Grecians  flee : 
Here,  the  fierce  Mars  his  courage  so  inspires, 
That  with  bold  hands  the  Argire  fleet  he  fhres : 
But  there,  from  Heaven  the  blue>ey'd  virgin  ■  falls, 
And  fnghted  Troy  retires  within  her  walls  : 
They  that  are  foremost  in  that  bloody  race 
Tum  head  anon,  and  pve  the  conąuerors  chase. 
So  like  the  chances  are  of  love  and  war, 
That  they  ahme  in  this  distinguishM  are ; 
In  love,  tiie  Yictors  from  the  vanquish*d  fly, 
They  Ay  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that  die. 


Ay  APOLOGY 

FOR  HAVU«'G  LOYED  SBPOKR. 

Tmst,  that  never  had  the  use 
Of  the  grape's  surprising  juice. 
To  the  first  delicious  cup 
All  their  reason  render  up ; 
Neither  do,  nor  care  to  know, 
Whether  it  be  best  or  no. 

So  they,  that  are  to  love  inclin'd». 

Sway^d  by  chance,  not  choice  or  art. 
To  the  first  that's  fair  or  kind. 

Make  a  present  of  their  heart : 
nis  not  she  that  first  we  love. 
But  whom  dying  we  approYe. 

'  Minerrak 


To  man,  that  was  in  th*  evemng  mail^ 

Stars  gave  the  firsŁ  dehght ; 
Admiring,  in  the  gioomy  shade, 

Those  little  drqp8  of  light : 
Then,  at  Aurora,  whose  fair  band 

RemovM  them  from  the  skies, 
He  gazing  toward  the  east  did  stand, 

She  entertain'd  his  eyes. 

But  when  the  bright  sun  did  appear» 

AU  those  he  'gan  despiae ; 
His  wonder  was  determin'd  there, 

And  could  no  higher  rise : 
He  neither  might,  nor  wish'd  to  know 

A  morę  refulgent  light: 
For  that  (as  minę  your  beauties  now) 

EmployM  his  utmost  sight. 


TO  ZEUNDA. 


Fatrcst  piece  of  well-form'd  earth ! 

Urge  not  thus  your  haughty  birth : 

The  power  which  you  have  o^er  us,  lies 

Not  in  your  race,  but  in  your  eyes. 

Nonę  but  a  pńnce  /— Alas !  that  Toioe 

Confines  you  to  a  narrow  choice. 

Should  you  no  boney  vow  to  taste. 

But  what  the  master-beea  have  placM  ~ 

In  compass  of  their  cells,  how  smali 

A*poitioo  to  your  share  would  fali ! 

Nor  all  appear,  among  those  few, 

Worthy  the  stock  from  whence  they  grew : 

The  sap,  which  at  the  root  is  bred, 

In  trpes,  through  all  the  boughs  is  spread } 

But  virtucs,  which  in  parents  shine. 

Make  not  like  progress  through  the  tine^ 

Tis  not  from  whom,  but  where,  we  live : 

The  place  does  oft  Uiose  graces  gire. 

Great  Julius,  on  the  mountains  bred, 

A  fkx:k  perhaps,  or  herd,  had  led : 

He  ^  that  the  world  subdued,  had  been 

But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green. 

Tis  art,  and  knowledge,  which  draw  ibrth 

The  hidden  seeds  of  native  worth : 

They  blow  those  sparks,  and  make  them  rise 

Into  such  flames  as  touch  the  skies. 

To  the  old  heroes  hence  was  given 

A  pedigree,  which  reach*d  to  heaven : 

Of  mortal  seed  they  were  not  held, 

Which  other  mortals  so  eiccellM. 

And  beauty  too,  in  such  eiccess 

As  your's,  Zelinda !  claims  no  less. 

Smile  but  on  me,  and  you  shall  scom, 

Hencefbrth,  to  be  of  princes  boro. 

I  can  de^Tibe  the  shady  grove,  ^ 

Where  your  k)v'd  mother  slept  with  Jovią,^^ 

And  yet  excuse  the  faultless  damę, 

Caught  with  her  spouse^s  shape  and  name : 

Thy  matchless  form  wtU  credit  bring 

To  all  the  wonders  I  shall  sing. 


TO  MY  LADY  MORTON, 

-ON  KBW-YSAR's  DAY,  AT  THB  LOUTRB  IN  PĄBRr 

Mauam  !  new  yean  may  well  expect  to  find 
Welcome  finom  you,  to  whom  they  are  so  Idad; 

*  Alexander. 


TO  A  FAIR  LADY...THE  NIGHT-PIECE. 
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SSSi  Vi  tfaey  pass,  they  court  and  smile  od  yoo, 
And  make  yoiir  beauty,  as  themselTes,  seem  new« 
To  the  fair  ViDan  we  Dolkeith  prefer, 
And  (airest  Mortoa  now  as  much  to  her  i 
So  like  thp  Sun^s  advance  your  titles  show, 
Which,  as  he  rises,  does  the  wanner  grow. 

Bat  thus  to  style  yoa  fair,  your  8ex*8  praise, 
Gives  you  bat  mjnrtle,  who  may  challenge  bays : 
From  armed  fioes  to  bring  a  royal  prizc  ^ 
Shows  yoat  brave  heart  yictorious  as  your  eyes. 
If  Jodith,  marching  with  the  general^s  head, 
Can  give  os  passioD  when  her  story^s  read  ; 
What  may  the  Iiving  do,  which  brought  away 
Hiough  a  less  bloody,  y et  a  nobler  prey ; 
Who,  from  our  flammg  Troy,  with  a  bold  hand, 
SutchM  her  fair  charge*  the  princess,  like  a  brand  ł 
A  brand !  preserT'd  to  warm  some  princess  heart. 
And  make  whole  kingdoms  take  her  brotheHs  4  part 
So  Venus,  from  prevaUing  Greeks,  did  shrowd 
Hie  hope  of  Romę  s,  and  sa^M  him  in  a  clond. 

This  gallant  act  may  cancel  all  our  ragę, 
Begin  a  better,  and  alwolTe  this  age. 
Dark  shades  become  the  portrait  of  our  time ; 
Herę  weeps  Misfortune,  and  there  triumphs  Crime ! 
Lst  him  tbat  draws  it  hide  the  rest  in  night ; 
This  portion  only  may  endure  the  light,       [shape, 
Where  the  kind  nymph,   changing  her  faultless 
Becomes  unhandsome,  bandsomely  to  scape, 
When  through  the  guards,  the  river,  and  the  sea, 
Faith,  Beauty,  Wit,  and  Courage,  madę  their  way. 
As  the  braTC  eagle  does  with  sorrow  see 
The  ibrest  wasted,  and  that  lofty  tree, 
Which  hoMs  her  nest,  about  to  be  o*erthrown, 
Before  the  feathers  of  her  young  are  grown ; 
She  witl  not  1eave  them,  nor  she  cannot  stay, 
But  bears  them  boldly  on  her  wings  away : 
So  fled  the  damę,  and  oVr  the  ocean  borę 
Her  princely  burthen  to  the  Gallic  shore. 
BcMra  in  the  storms  of  war,  this  royal  fair, 
PitMhicM  like  lightning  in  tempeshious  air, 
Tbough  now  she  flies  her  nitive  isle  (less  kind, 
Less  hh  fbr  her  than  either  sea  or  wind ! ) 
ShsU,  when  the  blossom  of  her  beauty'8  blown, 
See  her  great  brother  on  the  British  throne : 
Where  peace  shall  smile,  and  no  dispute  arisc, 
Bttt  which  rutes  most,  his  sceptre,  or  her  eyes. 


TO  A  FAIR  LADY, 

PŁAYING  WITH  A  SNAKB. 

SnAxcE!  that  such  horrour,  and  snch  grace, 
Shoald  dwell  together  in  one  place ; 
A  fiiry*s  arm,  an  angePs  face  ! 

Tis  innocence,  and  youth,  which  makes 

In  Chkris*  fancy  such  mistakes, 

Tb  start  at  k»ve,  and  play  with  snakes.  . 

By  this,  and  by  her  coMncss,  barrM, 
Her  senrants  )ułve  a  task  too  hard : 
The  tyrant  has  a  double  guard ! 

Thrice  happy  snake  !   that  in  her  sleere 
May  boldly  creep ;  we  dare  not  give 
Our  thonghts  so  uncoafin*d  a  leave. 

Contented  in  tbat  nest  of  snów 
He  Hes,  as  he  his  bliss  did  know. 
And  to  the  wood  no  morę  would  go. 

^  Henrietta  Maria,  yonngest  daughter  to  king 
Charles  L       4  King  Charles  IL        >  .£neas. 


Take  heed,  fair  E^e  \  you  do  not  make 

Another  tempter  of  this  snake : 

A  marble  one,  so  warm'd,  would  speak. 


THE  NIGHT-PIECE: 

OR  A  ncTuae  dbawn  w  tsb  dark. 

Darkniss,  which  fairest  n3rmph8  disarms, 
Defends  us  ill  from  Mira's  charms : 
Mira  can  lay  her  beauty  by, 
Take  no  advantage  of  the  eye,  . 
Ouit  all  that  Lcly's  art  can  take. 
And  yet  a  thousand  captives  make. 

Her  speech  is  grac*d  Vith  sweeter  sound, 
Than  in  another*s  song  is  fbund  c  - 
And  all  her  well-plac*d  words  are  darts, 
Which  need  no  light  to  reach  our  hearts. 

As  the  bright  stars,  and  milky  way, 
Show'd  by  the  night,  are  hid  by  day : 
So  we,  in  that  accomplish'd  mind, 
He1p'd  by  the  night,  new  graces  find« 
Which,  by  the  splendour  of  her  view 
Dazzlód  before,  we  never  knew. 

While  we  conyene  with  her,  we  mark 
No  want  of  day,  nor  think  it  dark : 
Her  shining  image  is  a  light 
Fnt  in  our  hearts,  and  cooquen  night. 

like  jewels  to  ad^antage  set, 
Her  beauty  by.  the  shade  does  get : 
There  blushes,  frowns,  and  cdd  disdain, 
All  that  our  passiom  might  restiain, 
U  hid,  and  our  indulgent  mind 
Presents  the  fair  idea  kind. 

Yet,  fnended  by  the  night,  we  dare 
Only  in  whispers  tell  our  care : 
He,  that  on  ber  his  bold  hand  lays, 
With  Cupid's  pointed  arrows  plays ; 
They  with  a  touch  (they  are  so  keen !) 
Wonnd  us  unshot,  and  she  unseen. 

Ali  near  approachcs  threaten  death. 
We  may  he  shipwreckM  by  her  breath : 
Love,  fayour^d  once  with  that  sweet  gale, 
Doubles  his  hastę,  and  fUls  his  sail, 
HU  he  arrive  where  she  must  prove 
The  haven,  or  the  rock,  of  łoTC. 

So  we  th*  Arabian  coasŁ  do  know 
At  distance,  when  the  spices  blow ; 
By  the  rich  odour  taught  to  steer, 
Though  neither  day  nor  stan  appear. 


PART  OF  the 
FOURTH  BOOK  OF  VIRGWS  MNEIS 


TRAMSLATBD. 


Begiruung  ot  verte  437. 

Talesqae  miserrima  fletus 

Feitque  refeitąue  soror. 

And  ending  wiłh 
Adnixi  torouent  spumas,  et  csrula  verrunt. 
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All  this  her  weeping  sister  «  does  repeat 
To  the  Stern  man  ',  whom  nothing  could  intreat ; 
Lo6t  were  her  prayers,  and  fhiitless  were  her  tears ! 
Fate,  and  great  Jove,  had  siopt  his  gentle  ears. 


<  Anna. 


7  JSneas. 
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As,  when  loud  winds  a  well-grown  oak  would  rend 
TJp  by  the  roots,  this  way  and  that  they  bend 
Hb  reeling  trunk,  and  with  a  boisterous  sound 
Scatter  bis  leaves,  and  strew  them  on  the  groond, 
He  fixed  stands ;  as  deep  his  roats  do  lie 
Down  to  the  centrę,  as  his  top  is  high : 
Ko  less  on  every  side  the  hero  prest, 
Feeb  love,  and  pity,  shake  his  noble  breast. 
And  down  his  cheeks  though  froitless  tears  do  roli, 
TJnmoY^d  remains  the  purpose  of  his  souL 
Then  Dido,  urged  with  approaching  fate, 
Begins  the  light  of  cruel  Heaven  to  hate. 
Her  resolution  to  dispatcfa,  and  die, 
Confinn'd  by  many  a  horrid  prodigy  ! 
The  watef ,  consecrate  for  sacri Ace, 
Appears  all  black  to  her  amazed  eyes ; 
The  winę  to  putrid  blood  conyeited  flows, 
Which  fiom  her  nonę,  not  her  own  sister,  knows. 
Bestdes,  there  stood,  as  sacred  to  her  loi^  *, 
A  marble  tempie  which  she  much  ador'd, 
With  snowy  fleeces  and  fresh  garlands  ctownM : 
Hence  every  night  proceeds  a  dreadful  sound ; 
Her  husband^s  Toice  inrites  her  to  his  tomb, 
And  dismal  owls  presage  the  ills  to  come. 
Besides,  the  prophccies  of  wizards  old 
IncreasM  her  terrour,  and  her  fali  foretoldd 
Scora^d  and  deserted  to  herself  she  seems. 
And  finds  ^Bneas  cruel  in  her  dreams. 

So,  to  mad  Pentheus,  double  Thebes  appears; 
And  furies  howl  in  his  distemper^d  ears. 
Orestes  so,  with  like  distraction  tost, 
Is  madę  to  fly  his  mother'8  angiy  ghost. 

Now  grief  and  fury  to  thcir  height  arriTe ; 
Death  she  decrees,  and  thus  does  it  contrive. 
Her  grieved  sister,  with  a  cheerful  grace, 
(Hope  well  dissembled  shiniog  in  her  face) 
She  thus  deceiyes.    Dear  sister !  let  ns  proTe 
The  cure  I  have  invented  for  my  love. 
Beyond  the  land  of  .£thiopia  lies 
The  place  where  Atlas  does  support  the  skies : 
Hence  came  an  old  magician,  that  did  keep 
Th'  Hesperian  fhiit,  and  madę  the  dragon  sleep : 
Her  potent  charms  do  troubled  souls  teliere, 
,  And,  where  she  lists,  makes  calmest  minds  to  grieve : 
The  coorse  of  rivers,  and  of  heaven,  can  stop. 
And  caU  trees  down  fnai  th'  airy  mountain's  top. 
Witness,  ye  gods !  and  thou,  my  dearest  part ! 
How  loth  1  am  to  tempt  this  guilty  art. 
Erect  a  pile,  and  on  it  let  us  place 
That  bed,  where  I  my  ruin  did  embrace : 
With  aU  the  relics  of  our  impious  guest, 
Arms,  spoils,  and  presents,  let  the  pile  be  drest  ^ 
(The  knowing  woman  thus  prescribes)  that  we 
May  rasę  the  man  out  of  our  memory. 

Thus  speaks  tha  oneen,  but  hides  the  fatal  end 
For  which  she  doth  those  sacred  rites  pretend. 
Nor  worse  effects  of  grief  her  sister  thought 
Would  foliow,  than  Sichaeus*  murder  wrought; 
Therefore  obeys  her :  and  now,  heaped  high, 
The  cloven  oaks  and  lofty  pines  do  lie ; 
Hung  all  with  wreaths  and  flowery  gailands  round; 
So  by  herself  was  her  own  funeral  crown'd ! 
Upon  the  top  the  Trojan^s  image  lies. 
And  his  sharp  'sword,  wherewiUi  anon  she  dies. 
They  by  the  altar  stand,  while  with  loose  hair 
The  magie  prophetcsś  begins  her  prayer : 
On  Chaos,  Erebus,  and  all  the  gods, 
Which  in  th'  infemal  shades  hare  their  abodes, 

*  Sichaeus* 


She  loudly  calls,  besprinklhig  all  the  room 

With  drops,  suppos*d  from  Łethe*s  lake  to  cotne. 

She  seeks  the  knot,  which  on  the  fbrehead  grows 

Of  new  fbal'd  colts,  and  faerbs  by  moonlight  inows* 

A  cake  of  leaven  in  her  pious  hands 

Holds  the  devoted  queen,  and  barefoot  standa : 

One  tender  foot  was  bare,  the  other  shod, 

rier  robę  ungirt,  inyoking  every  god. 

And  every  power,  if  any  be  abore, 

Which  takes  regard  of  'ill-requited  loTe ! 

Now  was  the  time,  when  weary  mortals  ste^ 
Their  carefiil  temples  in  the  dew  of  sleep : 
On  seas,  on  earth,  and  all  that  in  them  dwell^ 
A  death-like  quiet  and  deep  silence  fell ; 
But  not  on  Dido !  whose  untamed  mind 
RefusM  to  be  by  sacred  night  coniłn'd : 
A  double  passion  in  her  breast  does  move, 
I/ive,  and  fierce  anger  for  neglected  love. 
Thus  she  afHicts  her  soul :  Wbat  shall  I  do  ? 
With  fate  invertcd,  shall  I  humbly  woo } 
And  some  proud  prince,  in  wild  Numidia  bom, 
Pray  to  accept  me,  and  forget  my  scom  ? 
Or,  shall  I  with  th'  nngratefui  Trojan  go, 
Ouit  all  my  state,  and  wait  upon  my  ioe  ? 
Is  not  enough,  by  sad  ezperience !  known 
The  pcrjur'd  race  of  fiilse  Laomedon  ? 
With  my  Sidonians  shall  I  giTe  them  chase, 
Bands  hardly  fbrced  from  their  native  place  ł 
No: — die !  and  let  this  sword  thy  fury  tamę ; 
Nought  but  thy  blood  can  quench  thb  guilty  flame. 

Ah,  sister!  vanquish'd  with  my  passion,  thoo 
Betray'd8t  me  first,  dispensing  with  my  yow. 
Had  I  been  constant  to  Sichaeus  still, 
And  single  liv'd,  I  had  not  known  tliis  ill ! 

Such  thoughts  torment  the  queen's  enraged  breaat, 
While  the  I^rdaiiian  does  securely  rest 
In  his  tali  ship,  for  sudden  fligfat  prepar'd; 
To  wbom  once  morę  the  son  of  Jore  appear^d  ; 
Thus  seems  to  speak  the  youthful  det^, 
Yoice,  hair,  and  colour,  all  like  Mercury. 

Fair  Venus'  seed !  canst  thou  indulge  thy  sleep. 
Nor  better  guard  in  such  great  danger  keep  ? 
Mad,  by  neglect  to  lose  so  fair  a  wind  I 
If  here  thy  ships  the  purple  moming  find, 
Thou  shalt  behold  this  hostile  harbour  shine 
With  a  new  ileet,  and  fires,  to  ruin  thine : 
She  meditates  revenge,  re8olv'd  to  die ; 
Weigh  anchor  quick1y,  and  her  fiiry  fly. 

This  said,  the  god  in  shades  of  night  retir'<L 
Amaz'd  JEneas,  with  the  wanaing  fir'd, 
Shakes  ofT  duli  sleep,  and  rousing  up  bis  men, 
Behold !  the  gods  command  our  flight  again. 
Fali  to  your  oars,  and  all  your  cam'ass  spread : 
What  god  8oc'er  that  thus  rouchsafes  to  lead. 
We  foliow  gladly,  and  thy  will  obey, 
Assist  us  still,  smoothing  our  happy  way, 
And  make  the  rest  propitious!— With  that  word, 
He  cuts  the  cable  with  his  shining  sword : 
Through  all  the  navy  doth  like  ardour  reign, 
They  quit  the  shore,  and  rush  into  the  main: 
Plac'd  on  their  banks,  the  lusty  TYojans  sweep 
Neptune'B  smooth  face,  and  cleave  the  yiełding  deepu 


ON  THE  PICTURE  OF  A  FAIR  YOUTH, 

TAKBM  APTEK  BE  WAS  DBAA. 

As  gather'd  flowers,  while  thdr  wounds  are  new, 
Look  gay  and  fresh,  as  on  the  stalk  they  grew. 


BREDE  OF  DIYERS  COLOURS..-TO  MY  LORD  PROTECTOR.        6l 


l^m  from  the  root  tbat  iiounsh'd  them  a  wbile 
(Not  talńiig  nodce  of  tbtir  fate)  they  smile. 
And,  in  the  band  whicb  rudely  pluck*d  them,  show 
Fairer  tban  those  that  to  their  autumn  grow : 
So  love  and  beauty  stUI  tbat  visage  grace ; 
Oeatb  canoOt  fright  tbem  from  their  wonted  place. 
Aliye,  the  band  of  crooked  Age  had  marrM 
Those  lorely  featiires,  vbich  cold  Death  bas  spai^d. 

Ko  wonder  then  be  spęd  io  love  so  well, 
When  his  high  passion  be  bad  breath  to  tell ; 
When  tbat  aGComplish*d  80ul»  in  this  fair  frame, 
No  business  had,  but  to  persuade  that  damę, 
Wbose  matoal  love  advanoM  the  youth  so  high, 
Tbat,  but  to  Heaven,  be  could  no  higher  fly. 


ONA 

BRBDE  OF  DIYERS  COLOURS, 
worm  BY  Foua  ładibs. 

TwicB  twenty  slender  yizgin-fingers  twine 
This  curioos  web»  włiere  Hi  their  fancies  shine: 
As  Naturę  them,  so  they  this  shade  have  wrought. 
Soft  as  their  bands,  and  yarious  as  their  thought. 
Not  Juno*s  bird,  when,  his  fair  train  disspread,   , 
He  wooes  the  female  to  his  painted  bed ; 
No^  not  the  bow,  which  so  adoms  the  skies, 
So  glorioas  is,  or  boosts  so  many  dyes. 


A  PANEGYRIC 
TO  MY  LORD  PROTECTOR, 

er  THE  passEMT  grbatkbss,  akd  joint  intbrist,  op 

UU  HIGBMBSS  AND  THIS  KATION. 

Whiłb  with  a  stitmg,  and  yet  a  gentle,  band, 
Yoa  bridle  faction,  and  our  hearts  command, 
Pratect  us  from  ourselyes,  and  from  the  foe. 
Make  ns  nnite,  and  make  us  conąuer  too : 

Let  paitial  spnńts  still  aload  complain, 
Thiok  themselves  injm^d  tbat  they  cannot  reign. 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  prey. 

Abore  the  wayes  as  Neptune  showM  \ua  fece. 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  sare  the  Trojan  race ; 
So  bas  yottr  highneas,  raisM  abo^e  the  rest, 
Storms  of  ambition,  tossing  us,  represt 

Your  drooping  country,  tom  with  cirii  bate, 
Restor^d  by  you,  is  miade  a  glorious  state ; 
The  seat  olf  empire,  where  the  Irish  come. 
And  the  unwilling  Scots,  to  fetcfa  theur  doom. 

The  8ea*s  our  own :  and  now,  all  nattoiiB  greet,  . 
With  bending  sails,  each  Tessel  of  our  fleet^ 
Your  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow, 
Or  swelling  sails  upoo  the  globe  may  go. 

Heaven  (that  hath  p1ac*d  this  island  to  give  law, 
To  balanoe  Europę,  and  her  states  to  awe) 
In  this  coiyunction  doth  od  Britain  sroile, 
The  greatest  leader,  and  the  greatest  isle ! 

Whetlier  this  portion  of  the  worid  were  rent, 
By  the  nide  ocean,  from  the  continent, 
6r  thus  created ;  it  was  surę  design*d 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind. 

Hither  th'  oppressed  shall  henceibrth  resort, 
Juitice  to  crave,  and  succour,  at  your  court ; 
AaA  then  your  bighness,  not  for  ours  alone. 
But  for  th«  worId's  protector  shall  be  known. 


Famę,  swifter  tban  your  winged  nayy,  flies 
Through  every  land,  that  near  tfae  ocean  Ues ; 
Sounding  your  name,  and  telling  dreadful  news 
To  alt  tbat  piracy  and  rapine  use. 

With  such  a  chief  the  meanest  nation  blest, 
Might  hope  to  lift  her  head  above  the  rest : 
What  may  be  thought  impossible  to  do 
By  na,  einbraced  by  the  sea  and  you  ? 

Lords  of  the  wor]d*s  great  waste,  the  ocean,  we  y 
\VhoIe  forests  send  to  reign  upon  the  sea ; 
And  every  coast  may  trouble,  or  relieve : 
•  But  nonę  can  yisit  us  without  your  leave. 

Angels  and  we  haye  this  prerogatiye, 
That  nonę  can  at  our  happy  seats  arriTe : 
Wbile  we  descend  at  pleasure,  to  inyade 
The  bad  with  rengeance,  and  the  good  to  aid. 

Our  IłtŁle  world',  the  image  of  the  great, 
Like  that,  amidst  the  boundless  ocean  set, 
Of  her  own  gpnowtb  hath  all  that  naturę  crayes. 
And  all  thafs  rare,  as  tribute  from  the  waves. 

At  Egypt  does  not  on  the  clouds  rely. 

But  to  the  Nile  owes  morę  tban  to  the  sky ; 

So,  what  our  Eartb,  and  what  our  Heayen,  denieSp 

Our  eyęroonstant  friend,  the  sea,  suppUes* 

The  taste  of  hot  Arabia*s  spice  we  Imow, 
Free  from  the  scorching  sun  that  makes  it  gtow< 
Without  the  worm,  in  Persian  silks  we  shine ; 
And,  without  planting,  drink  of  eyery  yine. 

To  dig  for  wealth,  we  weary  not  our  limba  ; 
Gold,  though  the  heayiest  metal,  hither  swima. 
Ours  is  the  haryest  where  the  Iibdians  mow. 
We  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others  sow. 

Thńigs  of  the  noblest  kind  our  own  soil  breeda ; 
Stout  are  our  men,  and  wariike  are  our  steeda : 
Romę,  though  her  eagle  through  the  world  had 
Could  never  make  this  island  all  her  own.     [flown, 

Heie  the  third  Edward,  and  the  Black  Prince  too^ 
France-conquering  Henry  flourish^d,  and  now  you ; 
For  whom  we  stay'd,  as  did  the  Grecian  state,      ^ 
Till  Alexander  came  to  nrge  their  fote. 

When  for  morę  worlds  the  Macedonian  cry'd» 
He  wist  iM)t  Thetis  in  her  łap  did  hide 
Another  yet :  a  world  resery^d  for  you, 
To  make  morę  great  than  tbat  he  did  subdue. 

He  safdy  might  old  troops  to  battle  lead, 
Against  th'  unwarlike  Persian  and  the  Mede* 
Whose  hasty  flight  did,  from  a  bloodless  field. 
Morę  spdls  than  hooour  to  the  yictor  yield. 

A  race  unconquer'd,  by  their  clime  madę  bold, 
The  Galedonians,  ann^d  with  want  and  cold, 
Haye,  by  a  fiette  indulgent  to  your  fome, 
Been  from  all  ages  kept  for  you  to  tamę. 

Whom  the  old  Boman  wali,  so  ill  ooDfin'd, 
W1th  a  new  chain  of  garrisoos  you  bind : 
Herę  foreign  gold  no  morę  shall  make  them  oome  i 
Our  English  iron  holds  them  fost  at  borne. 

They,  that  henceforth  must  be  content  to  know 
No  warmer  region  than  their  hills  of  snów, 
May  blame  the  sun ;  but  must  extol  your  grace, 
Which  in  our  senate  hath  allow'd  them  place. 

Prefer*d  by  conąuest,  happily  o^erthrown, 
Falling  they  rise,  to  be  with  us  madę  one : 
So  kind  dictators  madę,  when  they  came  home, 
Their  yaoquish'd  foes  free  citizens  oi  Romę, 
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Uke  favonr  find  the  Irisli,  with  like  fate 
AdTaiic'd  to  be  a  portSon  of  our  state ; 
While  by  your  vaioiir,  and  your  bounteous  mmd, 
Kationa  divided  by  the  sea  are  jotn^d. 

Holland,  to  gain  your  firiendship,  is  content 
To  be  our  out  guard  on  the  continent : 
She  froiri  her  feliow-pTOvinces  would  go, 
Ratber  than  hazard  to  have  you  her  fbe. 

In  our  late  fight,  when  cannons  did  diffuse, 
Preventuig  poets,  the  terrour  and  the  news, 
Our  neighbour  prinees  trembled  at  their  roar : 
But  our  conjunction  makes  them  tremble  morę. 

Your  never-failłng  sword  madę  war  to  cease. 
And  now  you  heal  us  with  the  acts  of  peace ; 
Our  minds  with  bounty  and  with  awe  engage, 
Invite  affectioa,  and  restrain  our  ragę. 

Less  pleasure  take  bravc  minds  in  battles  won, 
Than  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone : 
Tigers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear. 
But  man  alone  can,  whom  he  oonquers,  spare. 

To  pardon,  willing,  and  to  punish,  loth, 
You  strike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heal  with  both ; 
lifting  up  all  that  prostrate  lie,  you  grieve 
You  cannot  make  the  dead  again  to  live. 

When  Pate  or  eitour  had  our  age  misled. 
And  o'er  this  nation  such  confusion  spread ; 
The  oniy  cure,  which  eould  firom  Heaven  come  down, 
Was  80  mnch  power  and  piety  in  one  ! 

One !  whose  extraction  from  an  ancient  linę 
Gives  hope  again,  that  well-bom  men  may  shine : 
The  meanest  in  your  naturę,  mild  and  good ; 
The  Dfblest  rest  secured  in  your  blood. 

Oft  have  we  wonder'd,  how  you  hid  in  peace 
A  mind  proportion^d  to  such  tbtngs  as  these  ; 
How  such  a  niling  sp'rit  you  oould  restrain, 
And  practise  first  oVer  yourself  to  reign. 

Your  private  life  did  a  just  pattern  give, 
How  fathers,  husbands,  pious  sons,  should  \\ve ; 
Bom  to  command,  your  princely  yirtues  slept, 
like  humble  DaTid's,  while  the  flock  he  kept 

But  when  your  troubled  country  calPd  you  ibrth, 
Your  flaming  courage  and  your  matchless  worth, 
Dazzling  the  eyes  of  all  that  did  pretend. 
To  fierce  contention  gare  a  pnsperoos  end. 

Still,  as  you  rise,  the  state,  exalŁed  too, 
Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  chang*d  by  yon ; 
ChangM  like  the  world's  great  scenę  !  when  without 

noise, 
The  rising  son  night^s  Tulgar  lights  destioys. 

Had  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Run,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  story : 
But  living  virtue,  all  achievement8  past, 
Meets  envy  still,  to  grapple  with  at  last 

This  Caesar  ibund ;  and  that  ungrateAil  age, 
With  losing  him,  went  back  to  blood  and  ragę : 
Mistaken  Brutus  thonght  to  break  their  yoke, 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke. 

That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stars 
OaTe  a  dim  light  to  Tiolence  and  wars ; 
To  such  a  tempest  as  now  threatens  «11, 
Did  not  your  mighty  arm  pi^^ent  the  fali. 

If  Rome^s  great  senate  oould  not  wield  that  sword, 
Which  of  the  conquer*dworld  had  madę  them  lord; 
Whathope  had  ours,  while  yet  their  power  was  new, 
To  nile  ńctońous  armies,  but  by  you  ? 


You  !  that  had  tanght  them  to  Bubdue  their  ^ofe% 
Gould  order  teach,  and  their  high  spirits  compose : 
To  every  duty  could  their  minds  engage, 
Provoke  their  courage,  and  command  th^r  ragę. 

So,  when  a  lion  shakes  his  dreadiul  mane, 
And  angry  grows,  if  he  that  first  took  pain 
To  tamę  his  youtii,  approach  the  haughty  beast, 
He  bcnds  to  him,  but  frights  away  the  rest 

As  the  vex'd  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last 
Itself  iuto  Augustus*  arms  did  cast ; 
So  England  now  does,  with  like  toit  oppreat, 
Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest. 

Then  let  the  Muses,  with  such  notes  as  these, 
Instruct  us  what  belongs  unto  our  peace ! 
Your  battles  they  hereafter  shall  indite. 
And  draw  ,the  image  df  our  Mars  in  fight ; 

Tell  of  towns  8torm'd,  of  armies  over-run. 
And  mighty  kingdoms  by  your  conduct  won ; 
How,  while  you  titunderM,  clouds  of  dust  did  choke 
Contending  troops,  and  seas  lay  hid  in  smoke. 

Illustriouś  acts  high  raptures  do  infuse. 
And  every  conqueror  creates  a  Muse : 
Herę  in  Iow  strains  your  milder  deeds  we  sing ; 
But  there,  my  lord !  we*U  bays  and  olive  bring 

To  crown  your  head,  while  you  in  triumph  ride 
0*er  vanqui8h'd  nations,  and  the  sea  beside  ; 
While  all  your  neighbour  prinees  unto  you, 
like  Joseph's  sheaves,  pay  rerenioce  and  baw. 


OF  OUR  LATB 

HAIi  WITH  SPAIN, 

AKD  PIKST  yrCTORY  AT  SEA  KBAR  ST.  ŁUCAK,  1651. 

Now,  for  some  ages,  had  the  pride  of  Spain 
Madę  the  sun  shine  on  half  the  world  in  vain, 
While  she  bid  war  to  all,  that  durst  supply 
The  place  of  those  her  cruelty  madę  die. 
Of  Nature*s  bounty  men  forbore  to  taste. 
And  the  best  portion  of  the  carth  lay  wastci 
From  the  new  world,  her  silrer  and  her  gold 
Came,  like  a  tempest,  to  confound  the  old. 
Feeding  with  these  the  bribM  electors'  hopes, 
Alone  she  gives  us  emperors  and  pópes : 
With  these  accomplishing  her  Tast  designs, 
Europę  was  shaken  with  her  faidian  mines. 

When  Britain,  looking  with  a  just  disdain 
Upon  this  gilded  majesty  of  Spain, 
And,  knowing  well  that  empire  must  decline, 
Whose  chief  support  and  sinews  are  of  coin, 
Her  native  force  and  virtue  did  oppose. 
To  the  rich  troublers  of  the  worid's  repose. 

And  now  some  months,  incamping  on  the  main, 
Our  naTal  army  had  besieged  Spain : 
They,  that  the  whole  world's  monarchy  design^d, 
Are  to  their  ports  by  our  bold  ileet  confin'd, 
From  whence  our  Red  Cross  they  triumi^ant  see, 
Riding  without  a  riral  on  the  sea. 

Others  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road, 
Only  the  Fnglish  make  it  their  abodc, 
Whose  ready  sails  with  every  wind  can  fly. 
And  make  a  covenant  with  th*  inconstant  sky  ; 
Our  oaks  secure,  as  if  they  there  took  root. 
We  tread  on  billows  with  a  steady  foot. 

Meanwhiłe,  the  Spaniards  in  America  * 

Near  to  the  linę  the  sun  approaching  S9W, 
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j^  bopM  tbdr  European  coasts  to  flnd 

Ckta*d  lirom  our  ships  by  the  autnmnal  wind : 

Their  huge  capacious  gaUeaui,  stutrd^with  ptate, 

The  bboiuiDg  wiods  drive  slowty  tflir^rdg  their  fate. 

Befcfe  St  Łucar  they  their  guns  discharge,' 

To  tell  their  joy,  or  to  cali  foith  a  barge : 

Thi>  beard  mne  shipa  of  oars,  (thongh  out  of  view) 

And,  swift  as  eagles,  to  tbe  ąuarry  flew  x 

So  beedlen  lambs,  wfaich  for  their  mothers  bleat, 

Wake  bnngry  lions,  and  become  thetr  meat 

ArriY^d,  they  soon  begin  that  tragic  play, 
And  with  tbdr  smoky  cannon  banisb  day : 
Nigbt,  horrour,  alanghter,  witb  confiision  raeets, 
And  in  their  aable  arms  embrace  the  fleets. 
Throogh  jrieldmg  planks  tbe  aogry  bullets  fly, 
And,  of  ooe  wound,  hnndreds  together  die : 
Bom  under  difierent  ttars,  one  fiite  they  have, 
The  ship  their  coffin,  and  the  sea  their  grare ! 

Bold  were  the  men  which  on  the  ocean  first 
^fead  their  new  sails,  when  shipwreck  was  the 

WOTBt: 

Moie  danger  now  firom  man  alone  we  find, 
Than -finom  the  rocka,  the  biUows,  or  the  wind. 
They  that  had  saiPd  from  near  th*  antarctic  pole, 
Their  treasore  safe,  and  all  their  yesaels  wbole, 
In  sigbt  of  their  dear  ooontry  rain'd  be, 
Withoat  tbe  gnilt  of  either  rock  or  sea  I 
Wbat  they  would  spare,  oor  fiercer  art  destrojrs, 
Smpassing  storms  in  terrour  and  in  noise. 
Once  Jore  from  Ida  did  boCh  hosts  8urvey, 
And,  when  be  pleasM  to  thunder,  part  the  fray : 
Herę,  Hesfen  in  rtm  that  kind  retreat  sboold  sound : 
Tbe  kjuder  cannoD  had  the  thunder  drown'd. 
Some  we  raade  prize:  wbile  others,  bumt  and  rent, 
With  their  rieh  lading  to  the  bottom  went : 
Down  sinks  at  once  (so  Fortone  with  us  sports !) 
The  pay  of  armies,  and  the  pride  of  conrts. 
Vain  man !  wfaose  ragę  buries  as  Iow  that  storp, 
As  avarice  had  digg'd  for  it  befofe : 
Wbat  Eartb,  in  her  dark  bowels,  oculd  not  keep  , 
Rrom  greedy  hands,  lies  safer  nu  the  deep, 
Where  Tbetis  Idndly  does  from  mortals  hide 
Thoae  seeds  of  lincnry,  debatę,  and  pnde. 
And  now,  into  ber  lap  the  richest  prize 
Feli,  with  tbe  noblest  of  oar  enemies : 
The  manpiis  9  (gUd  to  see  the  fire  destaroy 
Weahh,  that  prcvailing  foes  were  to  cnjoy) 
Out  from  his  flaming  ship  his  cbildren  sent. 
To  pensh  in  a  milder  element  r 
Then  laid  him  by  his  bufning  lady's  side. 
And,  ance  he  couM  not  sa^e  her,  with  her  dyM. 
Spices  and  gnms  aboot  them  mching  fry. 
And,  phQenix-1ike,  in  that  rich  nest  they  die : 
AliTe,  in  flames  of  equal  love  they  bumM ; 
And  now,  together  are  to  ashes  turnM : 
Ashes !  morę  worth  than  all  their  ftineral  cost, 
Tban  the  hnge  treasore  which  was  with  them  lost, 
">  These  dymg  loirers,  and  their  floatmg  soos, 
Snspend  the  figbt,  and  silence  all  our  guns : 
Beaaty  and  youth,  about  to  perish,  finds 
Sueb  noble  pity  in  brBve  English  minds, 
That  (the  rich  spoil  forgot,  their  vakmr's  prize) 
All  laboar  now  to  saTe  their  enemies. 
How  frail  our  pMssions  !  how  soon  changed  are 
Our  wratb  and  fary  to  a  friendly  care ! 
They,  that  but  now  for  bonour  and  for  plate 
Madę  the  sea  blush  with  bkxxl,  resign  their  hate, 

»  Of  Bajadoz. 

»•  All  from  this  line  was  added  after  1651.  ' 


And,  their  young  foes  endeavooring  to  retriere, 
Witb  greater  hazard  than  they  fought,  they  diTe« 

With  these  retunis  victoriou8  Montagu, 
With  laurels  in  his  band,  and  balf  Peru. 
Let  tbe  brave  generals  divide  that  bough, 
Oor  great  protector  hatb  such  wreaths  enough : 
His  conqnering  bead  has  no  morę  room  for  faiiiys. 
Then  let  it  be,  as  the  glad  nation  prays : 
Let  the  rich  ore  forthwith  be  melted  down. 
And  tbe  state  fix'd  by  making  him  a  crown; 
With  ennin  clad  and  purple,  let  him  bold 
A  royal  sceptre,  madę  of  Spanisb  gdd. 


UPONTHS 

DEATH  OF  THE  LORD  PROTECTOR. 

We  must  resign !  HeaTcn  his  great  soul  doth  cbiim 

In  storms,  as  loud  as  his  immortal  fome : 

His  dying  groans,  his  last  breath  shakes  oar  isle  ; 

And  trees,  uncut,  (all  for  his  funeral  pile; 

About  his  pałace  their  broad  roots  are  tort 

Tnto  the  atr.    So  Romolus  was  lost ! 

New  Romę  in  such  a  tempest  missM  ber  king, 

And,  firom  obeying,  fell  to  worshipping. 

On  Oeta's  top  tbus  Hercules  lay  dead, 

With  ruin'd  oaks  and  pines  about  him  spread. 

Tbe  poplar  too»  wbose  bougb  he  wont  to  wear 

On  his  Tiotorłous  bead,  lay  prostrate  there. 

Those  his  lart  fary  from  tiie  mountahn  rent : 

Our  óymg  bero  firom  the  continent 

RaTish'd  wbole  towns,  and  forts from  ^aniards  reft. 

Ab  his  last  legacy  to  Britain  left. 

The  ocean,  which  so  long  our  hopes  coafin*d, 

Could  give  no  limits  to  his  vaster  mind ; 

Our  boimds*  eniargement  was  bis  latest  toil, 

Nor  bath  he  left.us  prisonera  to  our  isle : 

Under  the  tropie  is  ou£  language  spoke. 

And  part  of  Flandera  hatb  receiy^d  our  yoke. 

From  civil  broils  he  did  us  disengage, 

Found  nobler  objects  for  our  martial  ragę, 

And,  with  wise  oonduct,  to  bis  country  6bow'd 

Tbe  ancient  way  of  conąuering  abroad. 

Uhgrateful  then !   if  we  no  tears  allow 
To  him,  that  gave  us  peace  and  empire  too. 
Princes,  that  fear^d  him,  grieve,  concem'd  to  see 
No  pitoh  of  glory  firom  the  grave  is  Aree. 
Naturę  herKlf  took  notice  of  bis  death. 
And,  sigbing,  swell'd  the  sea  with  such  a  breath, 
That,  to  remotest  shores  her  billows  rolPd, 
Tb'  approaching  fate  of  their  great  ruler  ttdd. 


TO  THE  KING, 

UPON  HIS  iiAJisry^s  bappt  aetuhm. 

Thb  rising  Sun  oomplies  with  our  weak  sigbt, 
First  gilds  tbe  ckmds,  then'sbow8  bis  globe  of  light 
At  such  a  distance  fit>m  our  eyes,  as  thougb 
He  knew  wbat  harm  his  hasty  beanis  would  do. 

But  your  fali  majesty  at  once  breaks  forth 
In  the  meridian  of  your  reign.    Your  worth, 
Your  youth,  and  all  tbe  splendour  of  your  state, 
(Wrapp'd  up,  till  now,  in  clouds  of  adTerse  fate !) 
With  such  a  flood  of  llght  iovade  our  eyes. 
And  our  spread  hearts  witb  so  grieat  joy  surprise, 
That,  if  your  grace  incline  that  we  should  live, 
You  must  not,  sir  1  too  hastily  forgive. 
Our  gnilt  presenres  us  finom  th'  ercoss  of  .ioy, 
Which  scatters  spirits,  and  would  life  destray. 
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Ail  are  obnosious !  and  this  €aulty  Land, 
like  fainting  Esther,  does  before  you  stand, 
Watching  yonr  sceptre :  the  Tevolted  Sea 
Trembles,  to  think  she  did  your  ibes  obey. 
Great  Britain,  like  blind  Polypheme,  of  late, 
In  a  wild  ragę,  became  the  scora  aod  hate 
Of  ber  proud  neighbours,  who  began  to  think, 
Sbe  with  the  weight  of  her  own  force  would  sink. 
But  you  are  come,  and  all  their  hopes  are  rain^ 
Thts  Giant  Isle  has  got  her  eye  again. 
Now,  shc  might  spare  the  ocean,  and  oppoBC 
Your  conduct  to  the  fiercest  of  her  fioes. 
Nakedy  the  Graces  guarded  jrou  from  all 
Dangers  abroad ;  and  now,  your  thunders  shaU. 
Prittces  that  saw  you  diflerent  passions  prove, 
For  now  they  droiul  the  object  of  their  love, 
Nor  without  envy  can  behold  his  height, 
Whose  conversation  was  their  late  delight. 
So  Semele,  contented  with  the  rape 
Of  Joire,  didguised  in  a  mortal  shape, 
When  she  beheld  his  hands  with  lightning  filPd, 
And  his  bright  rays,  was  with  amazement  kill'<L 

And  though  it  be  oor  sorrow  and  our  crime^ 
To  have  accepted  life  so  long  a  time 
Without  you  here ;  yet  does  this  absence  gam 
No  smali  advantage  to  your  present  reign : , 
For,  having  Tiew'd  the  persons  and  the  tbings, 
The  councils,  state»  and  strengtb,  of  Europe^s  kings, 
You  know  your  work ;  ambition  to  restrain. 
And  set  them  bounds,  as  Heaven  does  to  the  main. 
We  have  you  now  with  ruiing  wisdom  fraught. 
Not  such  as  books,  but  such  as  practice,  taught. 
So  the  Icst  Sun,  while  least  by  us  enjoy^d,- 
Is  the  whole  night  for  our  concems  employ^d : 
He  ripens  spices,  fhiit,  aod  precious  gums, 
"mitch  from  rcmotcst  regions  hither  comes. 

This  seat  of  ycurs  (from  th'  other  world  remo¥*d) 
Had  Archimedes  known,  he  might  have  prov*d 
His  engpne's  force,  fucM  here  4  your  power  and  skill 
Make  the  worId*s  motion  wait  upon  your  wili. 

Much  suffering  monarch  !  the  first  English-bom, 
That  has  the  crown  of  thesc  three  nations  wom ! 
How  has  your  patience  with  the  barbarous  ragę 
Of  your  own  soil  contended  half  an  age  ? 
Till  (your  try'd  virtue  and  your  sacred  word 
At  last  prerenting  your  unwilling  sword) 
Armies  and  ileets,  which  kept  you  out  so  long, 
Own'd  their  great  sovereign,  and  redressM  his  wroog. 
Wlien  strait  the  people,  by  no  force  compelPd, 
Nor  longer  from  their  incUnation  held. 
Break  forth  at  once,  like  powder  set  on  fire. 
And,  with  a  noble  ragę  their  king  require. 
So  th'  injur'd  Sea,  which  from  her  wonted  courM, 
To  gain  some  acres,  ararice  did  force, 
If  the  new  banks,  neglected  once,  decay, 
No  longer  will  iióm  her  otd  channel  stay } 
Raging,  the  late-got  land  she  o^erfiows, 
And  aiU  that*s  built  upon*t  to  ruin  goes. 

Ofienders  now,  the  chiefest,  do  begin 
To  strive  for  grace,  and  expiate  their  sin: 
All  winds  blow  fair,  that  did  the  world  embroil ; 
Your  yipers  treacle  yield,  and  scorpions  oil. 

If  then  such  praise  the  Macedonian  '  got. 
For  having  rudely  cut  the  Gordian  knot ; 
What  gIory's  due  to  him,  that  could  divide 
Such  raveird  interests  ?  has  the  knot  unty'd. 
And,  without  stroke,  so  smooth  a  passage  madę, 
Where  craft  and  malice  such  impeachments  laid  ? 

>  Alexander. 


But  while  we  praiw  yon,  yoa  aseribe  it  aU 
To  his  high  band,  which  threw  the  untouchM  wali 
Of  self-demolish^d  Jericho  so  Iow : 
His  angei  'twas;  that  did  before  yoo  go» 
Tam'd  savage  hearts,  and  madę  aifiactioni  yield, 
like  ears  of  com  when  wind  salutes  the  fidd. 

Hius,  patience-erown'd,  like  Job*s,  your  trouUe 
.  ends, 
HaTing  your  f9es  to  pardon,  and  your  frienda : 
For,  though  your  eourage  were  so  firm  a  n»ck, 
What  prirate  virtue  could  endure  the  shock  ? 
Like  your  great  master,  yxm  the  storm  witbstood. 
And  pity'd  those  who  lorę  with  frailty  show^d. 

Rude  Indians,  tortuiing  all  the  royal  race, 
Him  with  the  throne  and  dear-bought  soeptre  grace 
That  suffers  best :  what  region  could  be  fouod, 
Where  yotf  r  heroic  head  had  not  been  cniwn*d  ? 

The  nert  eiqierience  of  your  migfaty  mind 
Is,  how  you  oombat  Fortune  now  8he's  kind : 
And  this  way  too  you  are  Tictorious  found ; 
Sbe  flatters  with  the  same  success  she  frown*d. 
While,  to  youTself  severe,  to  others  kind, 
With  power  unbounded,  and  a  will  oonfin'd, 
Of  this  va8t  empire  you  possess  the  care, 
The  softer  parts  fali  to  the  people*s  share. 
Safety  and  equa]  goremment  are  things* 
Which  subjects  make  as  happy,  as  th^  kings, 

Faith,  Law,  and  Piety  (that  banish*d  trafai ! ) 
Justice  and  Truth,  with  you  return  agam : 
The  city's  trade,  and  oountry's  easy  life, 
Once  morę  shall  flourish,  without  firaud  or  strife. 
Your  reign  no  less  assures  the  ploughman^s  peaoe^ 
Than  the  warm  sun  adyances  his  increase ; 
And  does  the  shepherds  as  securely  keep, 
From  aU  their  fears,  as  they  presenre  their  sheefi. 

But  above  all,  the  muse-inspired  train 
Triumph,  and  raise  their  drooping  heads  again : 
Kind  Heayen  at  once  has,  in  your  person,  se^ 
Their  sacred  judge,  their  guard,  and  argument. 

Nec  magis  expressi  vu]tus  per  ahenea  signa, 
Quam  per  vatis  opus  mores  animique  viroram 
Clarorum  apparent Horat. 


Oy  ST.  JAMES»S  PARK, 

AS  LATEŁY  IMPROYBD  BY  HIS  MAJBSIT  '. 

Op  the  first  Paradise  there's  nothing  found, 
Plants  set  by  Heaven  are  YanishM,  uid  the  ground  ( 
Yet  the  description  lasts :  who  knows  the  ft,te 
Of  lines  that  shall  tłńs  Paradise  retate  ? 

Instead  of  rivers  rolling  by  the  side 
Of  Eden's  garden,  here  flows  in  the  tide : 
The  sea,  which  always  serv'd  his  empire,  now  .* 
Pays  tribote  to  our  prłnce's  pleasure  too. 
Of  famous  cities  we  the  founders  know ; 
But  riyers,  old  as  seaa  to  which  they  go, 
Are  Nature's  bounty :  'tis  of  morę  renown 
To  make  a  river,  than  to  build  a  town. 

For  futurę  shiule,  young  trees  upoo  the  banka 
Of  the  new  stream  appear  in  e^en  ranks : 
The  Yoicc  of  Orpheus,  or  Amphion'8  band, 
In  better  order  could  not  make  them  stand. 
May  they  increase  as  fast,  and  spread  their  bou^i^ 
As  the  high  famę  of  their  great  owner  grows  I 
May  he  live  long  enough  to  see  them  all 
Dark  shadows  cast,  and  as  his  palące  tali ! 

'  First  printed  in  folio,  1661. 
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I  see  the  lorę  that  shall  be  madę, 
llie  \onn  waJkii^  m  that  amorous  shade : 
The'  galianti  dam^  by  the  river  aide ; 
Tbey  bathe  in  gummer,  and  in  winter  slide. 
Medunks  I  bear  the  musie  in  the  boats, 
AoA  the  kmd  Echo  which  returns  the  notes : 
While,  overhead,  a  flock  of  newsprung  ibwl 
Hmgs  in  the  air^and  does  theSun  controul; 
Duk'iung  the  9ky,  they  hover  o^er  ^,  and  shrowrd 
The  vanton  sailon  with  a  featherM  cIoiuL 
Beneath,  a  sboal  of  silTer  fishes  glides, 
Aad  pUyt  ahout  the  gilded  bar^es'  sides ;  - 
The  {idies  angling  in  the  ciystal  lakę,  • 
Fast  on  the  waten  with  the  prey  they  take : 
At  once  victoriou8  with  their  lines  and  eyes, 
lliey  make  the  fishes  and  the  men  their  prize. 
A  thoufland  Capids  on  the  billows  ride,  - 
And  sea-nympbs  enter  with  the  swelling  tide : 
l^tni  Thetis  sent  as  spies,  to  make  report. 
And  teO  the  wonders  of  her  sor^reign^s  court. 
Ali  that  can,  living,  feed  the  greedy  eye, 
Or  dead,  the  palate,  here  yoa  may  desery ; 
Tbe  cboioest  things  that  faniish'd  Noah's  ark, 
Or  Peter**  sheet,  inhabiting  this  Park :  /^ 

Ali  with  a  border  of  rich  fruit-trees  crown^, 
Whose  kMded  branches  hide  the  lofty  mound. 
Soch  Tarioos  ways  the  spaeious  alleys  lead. 
My  doabtfiil  Mose  knows  not  what  path  to  tread. 
Tooder,  the  harrest  of  cold  months  laid  up, 
Oires  a  frcsh  coolneas  to  the  royal  cup : 
Uwre  ice,  like  crystal,  firm,  and  never  loet, 
Tempen  hot  July  with  December'8  firost ; 
Wintnr'*  dark  prison,  whence  he  cannot  fly, 
Thoogh  the  warm  Spring,  his  enemy,  draws  ni{^. 
Straoge!  that  ertremes  should  thus  preserre  the 
High  00  the  Alps,  and  in  deep  cares  below.      [soow, 

Here  a  weU-poliah*d  Mali  gives  us  the  joy. 
To  lee  oor  prince  his  matchleas  force  employ ; 
His  maoly  posturę,  and  his  graceful  mień, 
Vigouraad  youth  in  a]l  his  motions  seen ; 
His  shape  so  lovely,  and  his  limbs  so  stroog, 
Goofirm  oor  bopes  we  shall  obey  him  long. 
Mo  sooner  bas  he  touch*d  the  flying  baU, 
But  tis  already  morę  than  half  the  Mail : 
And  snch  a  fury  from  his  arm  bas  got, 
As  ftom  a  smolong  cnWerin  ^twere  sbot. 
Iftsy  that  ill  fetę  his  enemies  be&ll, 
Tb  stand  before  his  anger  or  his  bali ! 

Near  this  my  Muse,  what  most  ddights  her,  sees 
A  livnig  gallery  of  aged  trees; 
Bold  sons  of  Earth,  that  thrusi  their  ai^  so  high, 
As  if  onoe  morę  they  would  invade  the  sky. 
In  soch  green  palaces  the  first  kmgs  reign'd, 
fikpt  in  their  shadea,  and  angeb  entertain'd ; 
With  soch  old  counsellors  they  did  ad^ise. 
And,  by  fraquentmg  sacred  grores,  grew  wise. 
fne  fiom  th'  impediments  of  light  and  noise, 
Man,  thos  retir^d,  his  nobler  thoughts  empkys. 
Roe  Charles  contriTes  the  ordering  of  his  states, 
Hane  he  resolTes  his  neighbonring  princes*  fetes : 
What  nation  shall  ha^e  peace,  where  war  be  madę, 
Detennm'd  is  in  this  oraculoos  shade ; 
The  worid,  finom  India  to  the  finozen  North, 
Concera*d  In  what  this  solitude  brings  fbrth. 
ffs  finicy  objeds  firom  his  Tiew  receives ; 
The  prospect  tbought  and  oontempłation  gives. 
That  seat  of  empire  berę  salutes  his  eye. 
To  which  three  kingdoms  do  themselres  apply ; 

^  In  foL  edit,  <  the  air  they  hoyer,*  &c 


The  structore  by  a  preUtc  4  rais^,  Whitehall, 

Built  with  the  fortunę  of  Rome*s  capitol ; 

Both,  disproportiooM  to  the  present  state 

Of  their  proud  founders,  were  approY^d  by  Fate. 

Prom  hence  he  does  that  antiąue  pile  ^  behold, 

Where  royal  beads  receive  the  sacred  gold : 

It  gives  them  crowns,  and  does  their  asbes  keep ; 

There  madę  like  gods,  like  mortals  there  they  sleep : 

Making  the  circle  of  their  reign  oomplete, 

Those  suną  of  empire !  where  they  riae,  they  set 

When  otheiB  feU,  this,  standing,  did  presage 

The  crown  should  triumph  over  popMar  ragę : 

Hard  by  that  boose  ^,  where  all  our  ills  were  shap'd, 

Th'  auspicioos  tempie  stood,  and  yet  escap*d. 

So,  snów  on  iEtna  does  unmelted  lie, 

Whence  rolling  flames  and  scatter^d  cinders  fiy; 

The  distant  country  in  the  ruin  shares, 

What  fiills  fromHea  ven  the  buming  mountain  spares. 

Next,  that  capacioiis  hall  7  he  sees,  the  n)om 

Where  the  whole  nation  does  for  justice  oome  ; 

Under  whose  large  roof  fiourishes  the  gown. 

And  judges  grave  on  high  tńbunals  frown. 

Here,  like  the  people^s  pastor,  he  does  go. 

His  flock  sttbjected  to  his  Tiew  bdow : 

On  which  reflecting  in  his  mighty  mind,    ^ 

No  private  passion  does  indulgence  find : 

The  pleasures  of  his  youth  suąpended  are, 

And  madę  a  sacrifice  to  public  care. 

Here,  free  from  court  compliances,  he  walks, 

And  with  himself,  his  best  adviser,  talks : 

How  peaoeful  olive  may  his  temples  shade. 

For  mending  laws,  and  for  restoring  trade: 

Or,  how  his  brows  niay  be  with  laurel  charg^d. 

For  nations  conquer*d,  and  our  bounds  enlarg'd. 

Of  andent  prudence  here  he  ruroinates, 

Of  rising  kingdoms,  and  of  falling  states : 

What  ruliog  aits  gave  great  Augustiis  fiime. 

And  how  Alcides  purchasM  such  a  name. 

His  eyes,  upon  his  native  palące  >  bent, 

Close  by,  suggest  a  greater  argument : 

His  thoughts  rise  higher,  when  he  does  reflect 

On  what  the  worid  may  from  that  star  expect, 

Which  at  his  birtfa  appear*d ;  to  let  us  see, 

Day,  for  his  sake,  could  with  the  nigbt  agree : 

A  prince,  on  whom  such  different  lights  did  smile, 

Born  the  divided  worid  to  reconcUel 

Whateyer  Heaven,  or  higb-^ctracted  blood, 

Could  promise,  or  foretell,  he  will  mąka  good : 

Keform  these  nations,  and  improve  them  morę, 

Than  this  fair  Park,  from  what  it  was  befoie. 
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Thb  modem  Nimrod,  with  a  safe  delight 
Pursuing  beasts,  that  sare  thcmsetyes  by  flight ; 
Grown  proud,  and  weary  of  his  wonted  gamę, 
Would  Christians  chase,  and  sacriflce  to  Tamę. 

A  prince,  with  eunuchs  and  the  softer  sex 
Shut  up  so  long,  would  warlike  nations  vex, 
Piovoke  the  German,  and,  negkcting  Heaven, 
Forget  the  truce  for  which  his  oath  was  givcn. 


4  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
^  House  of  Commons. 
*  St.  James's. 
F 


'  Westminster  Abbey. 
'  We.tiniuiter  Hall. 
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WAŁLER'S  POEMS. 


Htfl  grand  yisier,  presummg  to  ionrwt 
The  chief  imperial  city  of  the  West ', 
With  the  first  charge  compell'd  in  hastę  to  rise, 
His  treasure,  tents,  and  cannon,  left  a  prize : 
The  standard  lost,  and  janizaries  slain, 
Render  the  hopes  he  ga^e  his  master  vam. 
The  ftying  Tuiiu,  that  bring  the  tidings  home, 
Renew  the  memory  of  his  fiither^s  doom ; 
And  his  guard  mnrmurs,  that  so  often  brings 
Down  from  the  throne  thetr  nnsoccessfiil  kings. 

Hie  trembling  suHan's  forcM  to  espiate 
His  own  ill  conduct  by  another^s  fate : 
The  grand  Yisier,  a  tyrant,  though  a  sUtc, 
A  fair  ezample  to  his  mastor  gare  ; 
He  bassas'  heads,  to  saye  his  oim,  madę  fly. 
And  ncnr,  the  sułtan,  to  preserze,  mnst  die. 

The  fatal  bowstring  was  not  in  his  thoagbt, 
When,  breaking  tmce,  he  so  nnjustly  fou^t ; 
Madę  the  worid  tremble  with  a«iumerou8  hośt, 
And  of  nndoubted  victory  did  boast 
Strangled  he  lies !  yet  se^ns  to  ery  akwid. 
To  wam  the  mighty,  and  mstnict  the  proud, 
That  of  the  great,  ncglecting  to  be  just, 
HeaTcn  in  a  moment  makes  an  heap  of  dast 

The  Tufks  so  Iow,  why  should  the  Christians  lose 
Sach  an  advantage  of  their  barb'rou8  foes  ? 
Neglect  their  present  ruin  to  complete, 
Before  another  S^yman  they  get? 
Too  late  they  would  with  shame,  rcpenting,  dread 
That  numerous  herd,  by  such  a  lion  led. 
He  Rhodes  and  Buda  firom  the  Christians  tore, 
Which  timely  union  might  agatn  restore. 

But,  sparing  Turks,  as  if  with  ragę  possest, 
The  Christians  perish,  by  themseWes  opprest : 
Cities  and  provinces  so  dearly  won, 
That  the  victorious  people  are  undone ! 

What  angel  shall  deecend,  to  reconcile 
The  Christian  states,  and  end  their  g^uilty  toil  ? 
A  prince  morę  fit  fróm  Heaven  we  cannot  ask, 
Than  Britain'8  king,  for  such  a  glorious  task : 
His  dreadfiil  na^y,  and  his  lorely  mind, 
Oive8  him  the  fear  and  favour  of  mankind. 
His  warrant  does  the  Christian  fatth  defend  ; 
On  that  relying,  all  their  quarre]s  end. 
The  peace  is  sign'd,  and  Biitain  does  obtain 
l¥hat  Romę  had  sougfat  from  ber  fierce  sons  in  Tain. 

In  battles  won,  Fortune  a  part  doth  claim, 
And  aoldiers  have  their  portion  in  the  fiune: 
In  thb  succcssful  union  we  find 
Only  the  triumph  of  a  worthy  mind. 
Tis  all  acoomp1i8h*d  by  his  royal  word, 
Without  unsheathing  fhe  destructire  sword  j 
Without  a  tax  upon  his  subjects  laid, 
Their  peace  disturbM,  their  plenty,  or  th<nr  trade. 
And  what  can  they  to  such  a  prince  deny, 
With  whose  desires  the  greatest  kings  comply } 

The  arts  of  peace  are  not  to  him  unknowo, 
This  happy  way  he  march'd  into  the  throne ; 
And  we  owe  morę  to  Heaven,  than  to  the  sword  j 
Tbe  wish'd  return  of  so  benign  a  lord. 

Charles,  by  otd  Oreece  with  a  new  freedom  grac*d, 
Abo^e  ber  antique  heroes^  shall  be  plac^d. 
What  Tbeseus  did,  or  Theban  Hercules, 
Hołds  no  compare  with  this  victoriou8  peace, 
Which  on  tbe  Turks  shall  greater  honour  gain, 
Than  all  their  giants  and  their  monsters  slain. 
Those  are  bold  tales,  in  fabulous  agf«  tdd ; 
This  glorioas  act  the  living  do  behdd. 

9  Vienna. 


TO  THE  SŁUBEN, 


U?ON  BEK  MAJBSTr'8  BUTTB-nAT,  APTBK  HIK 
UCOVBKY  FROM  A  nAMOBSOUS  SICBBESS. 

Farbwełł  the  year,  which  threaten'd  so 
The  fairest  light  the  worid  can  show. 
Welcome  the  new !  whose  erery  day, 
Restoring  what  was  snateh^d  away 
By  pining  sickness  from  the  fair, 
That  matebless  beauty  does  repair 
So  fast,  that  the  approacbmg  Spring 
(Wliich  does  to  flow'ry  meadows  bring 
What  the  rude  Winter  from  tbem  tore) 
Shall  give  her  all  she  bad  before. 

But  we  recoyer  not  so  fas( 
The  sense  of  such  a  danger  past ; 
We,  that  esteemM  you  sent  from  Hearen, 
A  pattem  to  this  island  given. 
To  shew  us  wbat  the  bless^d  do  there. 
And  what  alive  they  practisM  here, 
When  that  which  we  immortal  thought. 
We  saw  so  near  destruction  brought, 
Felt  all  which  you  did  tben  endure. 
And  tremble  yet,  as  not  secure. 
So,  though  the  Sun  victorious  be, 
And  from  a  darii  eclipse  set  free, 
The  influence,  which  we  fbndly  fbar, 
AiHicts  our  tboughts  the  following  year. 

But  that  which  may  relieve  our  care 
Is,  that  you  have  a  help  so  near 
For  all  the  eril  you  can  proTe ; 
The  kindness  of  your  rojral  lorę. 
He,  that  was  nerer  known  to  moum 
So  many  kingdoms  from  him  tom, 
His  tears  rescr^d  for  you,  morę  dear, 
Morę  prizM,  than  all  those  kingdoms  were  t 
For,  when  no  healing  art  prerail^d, 
When  cordials  and  dJxirB  faiPd^ 
On  your  pale  cheek  he  dropt  the  shower, 
Reyiy^d  you  like  a  dying  flower. 


SUMO  BT  MRS.  KNIGHT  TO  HER 
HER  BIRTH-DAT. 


M  AJBBTT.  OB 


Tbis  happy  day  two  lights  ara  seen, 
A  glorious  saint,  a  matchless  queen ; 
Both  nam'd  alike,  both  crown'd  appear, 
The  saint  above,  th*  infanta  here. 
May  all  those  years,  which  Catharine 
The  nuirtjrr  did  for  Heaven  resign. 

Be  added  to  the  linę 
Of  your  blest  life  among  us  here ! 
For  all  the  pains  that  she  did  feel. 
And  all  the  torments  of  her  wheel, 
May  you  as  many  pleasures  share ! 
May  Heaven  itself  content 
With  Catharine  the  saint ! 
Without  appearing  old, 
An  hnndred  times  may  you, 
With  eyes  as  bright  as  now, 
/  This  welcome  day  behold  ! 


OF  HER  MAJESTY, 

ON  nbw*ysak'sbay  1683. 

What  revDlntions  in  the  worid  have  been  1 
How  are  we  changM,  sińce  we  first  saw  the  , 
She,  like  the  Sun,  does  stilł  the  sanie  appear, 
Bright  as  she  was  at  her  arriyal  hćre  * 


r 
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ttee  hu  cnmmJRiinn  mortals  to  impair. 
Bot  thingi  cdeitial  is  oblig^d  to  spare. 

May  every  new  year  find  her  still  the  ttme 
b  health  and  beauty,  as  she  hither  came  ! 
When  lords  and  commons,  with  anited  Toice, 
ń'  infimta  iiam'd,  appro^^d  the  Toyal  choice: 
fint  of  our  ąueen,  whom  not  the  king  alone, 
Bat  the  whole  natioD,  lifted  to  the  thione. 

With  like  ooDsent,  and  like  deeert,  was  cnnm'd 
TIm  glorions  prince  ',  that  does  the  Tark  conibund. 
^ctoriom  hih !  His  conduct  wins  the  day, 
And  her  example  chases  vice  away. 
noagh  kmder  fiime  attend  the  marUal  ragę, 
tm  fnaiet  gk>ry  to  reform  the  aga. 


OPTEA, 


comcsusan  wr  na  iiAj^Trr. 

Vvnt  her  myrtie»  Phoebns  has  his  bays ; 
Tet  both  exee]s»  whieh  she  toochsaies  to  praise. 
Tbe  best  of  qaeens,  and  best  of  herbs,  we  owe 
To  that  bold  natioD,  whtch  the  way  did  show 
To  the  &ir  region,  where  the  Sun  does  rise, 
Whoae  rich  productions  we  so  justly  prize. 
Ttie  Mose^s  friend,  tea,  does  our  £uicy  aid, 
fiąiresi  those  Tspoon  which  the  head  inTsude, 
AaA  keeps  that  palące  of  the  soal  serene. 
Fit,  OD  her  birth^lay,  to  salnte  the  ąueen^ 


PROLOGUS  FOR  THE  LADY-ACTORSt 

SPOKIN  BBPOKB  KINO  CRAIŁBS  H. 

AiU2B  as  not  with  that  mąjestic  irown. 

Bot  lay  aside  the  greatness  of  yoar  crown ! 

iuid  fer  that  k)ok»  which  does  your  people  awe, 

Whep  in  yoar  throne  and  robes  you  give  them  law, 

lay  it  by  here,  and  gire  a  gentler  smile, 

Soch  ^  we  see  great  Jove's  in  picture,  whUe 

HelistoiB  to  Apolio^s  charming  lyre, 

Or  judges  of  the  songs  he  does  inspiie. 

Oomedians  on  the  stage  show  all  their  skill, 

And  after  do  as  Love  and  Fortune  wiU : 

We  are  less  careliil,  hid  in  this  disg^ise ; 

b  onr  own  clothes  morę  serious,  and  morę  wise. 

Modest  at  h<Mne,  npon  the  stage  morę  bold. 

We  seem  warm  loren,  though  our  breasts  be  cold : 

A  firalt  committed  here  deserves  no  scom, 

If  we  act  well  the  parta  to  which  we're  bora. 


OP  RB  BOTAŁ  MICBMBSB, 

MOTHER  TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE: 
AJ©  OP  BSK  i^orraArr,  winraii  by  the  ŁATtourcBBas  of 

YORK  WHU.B  SHB  ŁITED  Wm  HER. 

Hbboic  nytnph !  in  tempests  the  support, 
In  peace  the  glory,  of  the  British  court ! 
Intowhose  arms,  the  church,  the  state,  and  all 
That  precious  is,  or  sacred  here,  did  falL 
A$a  to  come,  that  shall  your  bounty  hear, 
wm  think  you  mistress  of  the  hidies  were : 
Though  straiter  bounds  your  fortunę  did  conflne^ 
Ib  your  large  heart  was  (bund  a  wealthy  miae : 
like  the  Uest  oil,  the  widow's  lasting  feast, 
Your  treasure,  as  you  pour*d  it  out,  increa4'd. 


I  While  Bome  ^ur  beauty,  some  your  boonty  wigy 
Yotor  native  isle  does  with  your  praises  ring : 
But  above  all,  a  nymph  '  of  your  own  train 
Gires  us  your  character  in  such  a  strain 
As  nonę  but  she,  who  in  that  oonrt  did  dwell, 
Gould  know  sucli  worth,  or  worth  describe  so  wel|k 
So,  while  we  mortals  here  at  Hearen  do  goess. 
And  morę  our  weakness  than  the  place  eicpressy 
Some  angel,  a  domestic  there,  comes  down, 
And  tells  the  wonders  he  hath  seen  and  Imown* 


John 


i,  king  of  Poland. 


TO  THE  DUCRE8S  OF  ORLEANS, 

WRBN  SBB  was  TABmo  ŁBAfB  OP  TBB  COUBT  AT  DOTIOI. 

That  sun  of  beauty  did  among  us  riae, 
England  first  saw  the  light  of  your  &ir  eyes* 
In  English  too  your  early  wit  was  shown : 
Favour  that  Ungnage,  which  was  then  your  own, 
When,  though  a  child,through  guards  you  madę  yoar 
What  fleet,  or  army,  could  an  angel  stay }     [way : 
Thrice  happy  Britain !  if  she  conld  retain, 
Whom  she  fint  bred,  within  her  ambient  main* 
Our  tate-bumt  London,  in  apparel  new, 
Sbook  oflTher  ashes  to  have  treated  you : 
But  we  must  see  our  glory  snatchM  away. 
And  with  warm  tears  increase  the  guilty  sea : 
No  wind  can  fhvour  us ;  howe*er  it  blows. 
We  mnst  be  wreckM,  and  our  dear  treasure  lose  I 
Sighs  will  not  let  us  half  our  sorrows  tell"— 
Fair^  lovely,  great,  and  best  of  nymphs,  farewell ! 


UPON 

HER  MAJESTY*89  NEW  BUILDINGS 

AT  lOMBBSBT-HOUn. 

Gbbat  queen !  that  does  our  island  Mess 
With  princes  and  with  palaces : 
TVeated  so  ill,  chasM  fit>m  your  throne;, 
Retuming,  you  adom  the  town, 
And,  with  a  brare  revenge,  do  shew 
Their  glory  went  and  came  with  you. 

While  Peace  frcMn  hence,  and  you,  were  gon^ 
Your  houses  in  that  storm  o'erthrown, 
Those  wounds  which  civil  ragę  did  gire, 
At  once  you  pardon  and  reliere. 

GMistant  to  England  in  your  love, 
A»  birds  are  to  their  wonted  grore ; 
Thoogh  by  rude  hands  their  nests  are  sp<Ml'd, 
There,  the  next  spring,  again  tbey  build. 

Accusing  some  malignant  star. 
Not  Britain,  for  that  fatal  war, 
Your  kindness  banisbes  your  foar,  m 

Rasc^Y^d  to  fix  for  CYcr  here. 

But  what  new  minę  this  work  supplies  } 
Can  such  a  pile  from  ruin  rise  ? 
Tłus  like  the  first  creation  shows* 
As  if  at  your  oommand  it  róse. 

Frugality  and  bounty  too, 
(Those  ditiPńng  Yirtues)  meet  m  yon ; 
Fh>m  a  confin'd,  well-manag^d,  storę, 
You  both  employ  and  feed  the  poor, 

Let  foreign  princes  vainly  boest 
The  rude  effeos  of  pride  and  cost ; 
Of  Yaster  fabrics,  to  which  they 
Contribute  nothing,  but  the  pay: 

*  Lady  Annę  Hyde.       *  Henrietta  Mąri%  qitf«i 
dowagar  of  king  Charles  L 
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'  This,  by  the  queen  heradf  detignM, 
Give8  \is  a  pattem  of  her  mind : 
The  State  and  order  does  proclatm 
The  gecuus  of  that  royal  damę. 
Each  part  with  jnst  propoitkn  gtac^d, 
And  all  to  8uch  adrantage  plac'd, 
That  the  fair  Tiew  ber  window  jrieldB, 
The  town,  the  river,  and  the  fidds, 
£ntering,  beneath  ns  we  desery/ 
And'  wonder  how  we  came  so  high. 

She  needs  no  weary  steps  ascend ; 
All  seems  before  her  feet  to  bend : 
And  here,  as  she  was  bom,  she  lics; 
High,  without  taking  patos  to  rise. 


WALŁER^S  POEMS. 


OF  A  TREE  CUT  IN  PAPER. 

Fair  hand !  that  can  on  virgin-paper  write,*^ 
Yet  from  the  stain  of  ink  preserve  it  white ;  ^ 
Whose  travel  o'er  that  stWer  field  does  show,^ 
like  track  of  lererets  in  morning  snów.  * 
Love's  image  thns  in  porest  minds  is  wrought^ 
Without  a  spot,  or  blemtsh,  to  the  thonght 
Strange,  that  yottr  flngers  should  the  pencil  ibil, 
Withoat  the  help  of  colours,  or  of  oil ! 
For,  though  a  painter  boughs  and  lea^es  can  make, 
Tis  yon  ^one  can  makethem  bend  and  shake ; 
Whose  breath  salntes  your  new-created  grove, 
like  aouthem  winds,  and  makes  it  gently  mo^e. 
Orpheus  oould  make  the  forest  danoe ;  but  you 
Can  make  the  motion,  and  the  ibrest  toOb 


TO  A  LADY, 
raoM  WHOM  u  ekcbitsd  thb  po^bgoiiig  corr,  wbich 

FOa  MAMY  YIABS  BAD  BEBK  ŁOST. 

NoTBiNO  lies  hid  from  radiant  eyes ; 

AU  they  subdue  become  their  spies : 

Secrets,  as  choicest  jewels,  are 

Piiesented  to  oblige  the  fair : 

No  wonder  then,  that  a  lost  thought 

Should  there  be  foo^d,  wbere  souls  are  caught. 

The  picture  of  fiur  Venus  (that 
For  which  men  say  the  Goddess  sat) 
Was  lost,  tUl  Lely  fix>m  your  look 
Agaiń  that  glorious  image  took. 

If  Virtae's  self  were  lost,  we  might 
From  your  fair  mind  new  copies  write: 
4Jil  things,  but  one,  you  can  restofe ; 
The  heart  you  get  retums  no  morę. 


OF  THE  LADY  MARY, 
raiNCBss  op  okakgb. 

As  ODce  the  lion  honey  gave. 

Out  of  the  sttrong  such  sweetness  came ; 
A  royal  hero,  no  less  braTC, 

ProdncM  tbis  sweet,  this  lorely  damę. 

To  her,  the  prince  that  did  oppose 
Such  mighty  armies  in  the  field, 

Aod  Holland  from  prevailing  ibes 
Could  80  well  free,  himself  does  yield. 


Not  Bd|ria'8  fieet,  (his  high  command) 
Which  trinmphs  where  the  Sun  does 

Nor  all  the  fbroe  he  leads  by  land, 
Could  guard  him  from  her  conquering  ey 

Orange,  with  youth,  esąierience  has ) 

In  action  young,  in  oouncil  old : 
Orange  ia  what  Augustns  was, 

Brave,  wary,  prońrident,  and  bold. 

On  that  fair  tree,  which  beąrs  his  name, 
Blossbms  and  fruit  at  oncc  are  fbund : 

In  him  we  ąll  a'dmjre  the  same, 
Hi4  flow*ry  youth  with  wisdom  crowuM ! 

Empire  and  froedom  reccNicłl'd 
In  Holland  are,  by  great  Nassau  r^ 

Like  those  he  spning  (rum,  just  and  mild. 
To  willing  people  he  gives  law. 

Thrice-happy  pair  1  so  near  aliy*d, 

In  royal  blood,  and  virtue  too ! 
Now  Łove  has  you  together  ty'd, 

May  nonę  this  triple  knot  undo ! 

T1»e  church  shall  be  the  happy  place 
Where  streams  which  from  the  same  somce 

Though  diTers  lands  awhile  they  grace, 
Unitę  again,  and  are  madę  one. 

A  tbousand  thanks  the  nation  owes 

To  him  that  does  protec*t  us  all, 
For,  while  he  thus  his  niecę  bestows^ 

About  OUT  isle  he  builds  a  wali ; 

A  wali !  like  that  which  Athens  had. 

By  th'  oracle*s  adrice,  of  wood : 
Had  theiEi  been  such  as  Charles  has  madę, 

That  mighty  state  till  now  had  stood. 


TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE^ 

1677, 

WsŁcom,  great  prince,  uMo  this  land, 
SkillM  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace ; 

Your  birth  does  cali  you  to  command, 
Your  naturę  does  nidine  to  peace. 

When  Holland,  by  her  fijes  opprest. 
No  longer  could  sustain  their  weight  | 

To  a  native  prince  they  thought  it  best 
To  recommend  their  dying  state. 

Your  Tery  name  did  France  expel ; 

Those  conquei^d  towns  which  lately  cost 
So  little  blood,  unto  you  fell 

With  the  same  ease  they  once  were  lost. 

Twas  not  3roitr  fbrce  did  them  defeat ; 

They  neither  felt  your  sword  nor  fire  ; 
But  seemed  willing  to  rotreat, 

And  to  your  greatness  did  conspire.  . 

Nor  have  you  sińce  ingrateful  been, 
When  at  Seneff  you  did  espose. 

And  at  Mount  Cassal,  your  own  men, 
Whereby  you  mtght  secure  your  foes. 

Ł^  Maestricht's  siege  enlarge  your  name. 

And  your  retreat  at  Charlcroy  j 
Warriors  by  flying  may  gain  famę. 

And,  Parthian-Iike,  their  fbes  dettroy. 


OF  ENGUSH  VERSE...ON  THE  EARŁ  OF  ROSCOMMON.  69 


Thos  Fabios  g»B'd  retmte  of  old, 
Wben  Roman  glory  gwping  lay  ; 

b  couicil  sknr,  in  actioa  oold, 
His  country  9a:v*di  nnining  away. 

Tfhat  better  method  could  3'ou  take  ? 

Whea  you  by  beauty's  charms  mnst  moTe, 
jbd  must  at  once  a  progrcm  make 

r  th'  8tratag<em8  of  war  and  lorę. 

H<b  tbat  a  pńncen*  heart  mmld  gam, 
Mnst  leara  sobiniasiTely  tD  yidd ; 

Ule  stubboni  ne'er  their  ends  obtain ; 
Tbe  TanąnishM  masters  are  o^  th'  field. 

Oo  00,  brare  prince,  with  like  snccesSy 
Still  to  increase  your  hop'd  renown; 

TUI  to  your  conduct  and  address. 
Not  to  yoar  birth,  you  owe  a  crown. 

Pnwd  Alva  with  the  power  of  Spain 
Ooold  not  the  noble  Dutch  enalaTe ; 

And  wiser  Parma  8tit>ve  in  yain, 
For  to  redace  a  race  so  brare. 

They  now  thoae  Tery  armies  pay 

By  which  they  were  Ibn^d  to  yield  to  3roa ; 
Tlieir  ancient  birthright  they  betaray, 

Sy  their  own  Yotea  jrou  them  subdue. 

Wbo  can  then  liberty  nuuntain 
When  by  such  arts  it  is  withstood  ? 

Freedom  to  princes  is  a  cbain, 
To  aU  that  qirhig  ftom  royal  blood. 


OP  ENGUSH  VERSB. 

Pom  may  boaat,  as  safely  vain, 
Their  works  shall  with  the  world  remain : 
Botti  boan^together,  live  or  die, 
Th»  f^iyanj  tbe  prophecy. 

fiut  wbo  tan  hope  his  line  shoutd  long 
Łast,  in  a  daily-changing  tongne  ? 
Wbiie  they  are  new,  envy  prerails ; 
And  as  that  dies,  our  language  fails. 

When  architects  haye  done  their  part, 
The  matter  may  betray  their  art : 
Time,  if  we  use  iil-chosen  stone, 
Soon  brings  a  well-built  palące  down. 

Fbets,  that  laating  marblc  aeek, 
Mnst  canre  in  Latin  or  in  Gredc : 
We  write  in  sand,  our  language  grows. 
And,  like  the  tide,  our  work  o^eifiows. 

Chaucer  bis  sense  can  only  boast, 
The  glory  of  his  numbers  lost ! 
Yean  haye  defiensM  his  matcbless  strain. 
And  3ret  he  did  not  sing  in  yain. 

The  bcautles,  wbich  adom^d  that  age, 
The  shining  subjocts  of  his  ragę, 
Hoping  they  should  immortal  pro^e, 
Bewarded  with  success  his  loye. 

This  was  the  gen^roos  poct*s  scope ; 
And  all  an  ^oglish  pen  can  hope ; 
To  make  the  fair  approre  his  flaine, 
That  can  so  fzi  e&t^  their  Came* 


Yerse,  thus  design'd,  has  no  ill  fate, 
If  it  arri^e  but  at  the  data 
Of  ftiding  beauty,  if  it  proye 
But  as  long-liv'd  as  present  loye. 


UPON  THB 

EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON*S 

TaAKSŁATION  OP  HOKACB,  DB  AKTE  FOSTICA :    AND  OP 

TBB  USB  OP  posrar. 

Romb  was  not  better  by  her  Horaoe  taught, 
Than  we  are  here  to  oomprehend  bis  thought : 
The  poet  writ  to  noble  Piso  there ; 
A  wMe  Piso  does  instruct  us  here ; 
Giyes  us  a  pattem  in  his  flowing  style. 
And  with  rich  precepts  does  oblige  our  isle : 
Britain !  whose  genius  is  in  yerse  cBpressM, 
Bold  and  sublime,  but  negligently  dress'd. 

Horace  will  our  superfluous  braoches  prune, 
Giye  os  new  rules,  and  set  our  harp  in  tune; 
Direct  us  how  to  back  the  winged  horse, 
Fayour  his  flight,  and  nioderate  his  ibrce. 
Though  poets  may  of  inspiration  boast, 
Their  ragę,  ill  goyem'd,  in  the  clouds  is  lost* 
He,  that  proportion*d  wonden  can  disclose, 
At  once  his  mncy  and  his  judg^ent  shows. 
Chaste  morał  writing  we  may  leam  from  hence ; 
Neglect  of  which  no  wit  can  recompense. 
The  fountain,  which  from^Helicon  prooeeds, 
That  sacred  stream  !  should  neyer  water  weeds. 
Nor  make  the  crop  of  thoms  and  thistles  grow, 
Which  enyy  or  peryerted  naturę  sow. 

Well-flounding  yerses  are  the  chaim  we  use, 
Heroic  thoughts  and  yirtue  to  infuse: 
Things  of  deep  sense  we  may  in  prose  unfold. 
But  they  moye  morę  in  lofty  numbers  told : 
By  the  loud  trumpet,  which  our  courage  aidą( 
We  leam,  that  sound,  as  well  as  sense,  persundes. 

The  Muses'  friend,  unto  himself  seyere^ 
With  silent  pity  looks  on  all  that  err : 
But  where  a  braye,  a  public  action  shines, 
That  he  rewards  with  his  immortal  lines. 
Whether  it  be  in  coimcil  or  in  fight. 
His  oountry's  honour  is  his  chief  delight ; 
Praise  of  great  acts  he  scatters  as  a  seed, 
Which  may  the  like  in  coming  ages  breed. 

Here  taoght  the  fate  of  yerses,  (always  priz'd 
With  admiration,  or  as  much  despis^d) 
Men  wili  be  less  indulgent  to  their  finults. 
And  patience  haye  to  cultiyate  their  thoughts. 
Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  should  haye  got, 
Could  it  be  known  what  they  discreetly  biot, 
Finding  new  words,  that  to  tbe  rayishM  ear 
May  like  the  language  of  the  gods  appear, 
Such,  as  of  old,  wise  bards  empIoy'd,  to  make 
Unpolish'd  men  th^ijr  wild  retreats  forsake : 
Law-giying  heroesJShmM  for  taming  brutes. 
And  raising  cities  witii  their  charming  lutes: 
For  rudest  minds  with  harmony  were  caught. 
And  ciyil  life  was  by  the  Muses  taught. 
So,  wandering  bees  would  perish  in  the  air, 
Did  not  a  sound,  proportion'd  to  their  ear, 
Appease  their  ragę,  inyite  them  to  the  hiye. 
Unitę  their  fbrce,  and  teach  them  how  to  thrire : 
To  rob  the  flowers,  and  to  forbear  the  spoil ; 
PresenrM  in  winter  by  their  sumo^er^s  toil ; 
They  giye  us  food,  which  may  ^ith  nectar  yie, 
And  wax,  that  does  t)ie  ^W^  i^un  ^pply. 


TO 


WALL£R*S  PO£M& 


AD  COMITEM  atONUMETENSEM 

SB  BKNTITOGŁIO  fUO* 


t^ŁORiBUs  Angligenifl  non  hanc  tibi  necto  coroUam, 

Ciim  satis  indigenis  te  probet  ipse  liber: 
Per  me  Roma  sciet  tibi  se  debere,  qti6d  Anglo 

Bomanus  didicit  culti^  ore  loquL 
Ultima  ąuflB  tellus  Aąuilas  duce  Caraare  yidit, 

Candida  RomulSdum  te  duce  scripta  videt. 
CoDsitio  ut  ąuondam  Patńam  nil  juTeris  esto ! 

Sed  studio  cires  ingenioque  juvas. 
Kamaae  dolis  liber  hic  instructu8»  k,  arie  BataTa^ 

A  Belga  nobis  ot  caTeamus,  ait 
Horremus  per  te  ci^ilis  dira  ftiroris 

Yulnera^  diioordes  Flandria  ąnaasa  monet 
Ric  ditcat  miles  pugnare,  orare  senator ; 

Qui  regnant,  leni  sceptra  tenere  manu. 
Macte,  Comm !  Tirtute  nov4;  ^estri  ordinis  ingens 

Ornamentom,  serń  deliciecpie  tui ! 
Dom  stertnnt  aUi  somno  Tinoqne  sepulti* 

Nobilis  antiquo  stemmate  digna  fiuas* 


TO  MU  KILLEGREW, 

ttT0V  ais  AŁmiNG  HIS  PŁAT,  PAKDOKA,  FKOM  A  'HŁAGEBY 

nrro  a  comedy,  bicausb  mot  AiraoTED  on  tbb  rrAcc 

Sta,  you  should  rather  teacb  onr  age  the  vay 

Of  judging  well,  tfaan  thus  bare  chang^d  your  playi 

You  \m  oblig*d  us  by  employing  wit. 

Kot  to  refinrm  Pandora,  but  the  pit. 

For,  as  the  nightingale,  without  the  thfong 

Of  other  birds,  akme  attends  her  song, 

While  the  loud  daw,  bis  throat  displaying,  draws 

iThe  whole  aawmbly  of  his  fellow  daws: 

80  must  the  writer,  whose  productions  should 

Take  with  the  ▼ulgar,  be  of  trulgar  mould ; 

Whilst  nobler  fancies  make  a  flight  too  high 

For  oommon  Tiew,  and  lessen  as  they  fly* 


OM  THB 

DVK£  OF  MONMOUTB^S  EXPEDmON 

IKTO  SCOTŁAIIIS  lit  THB  SUICIIER  fOŁSTlC^ 

Swtrr  as  Jore^s  messenger,  (the  winged  god') 
With  sword  as  potent  as  his  charming  rod, 
He  flew  to  execute  the  king*8  command. 
And  in  a  moment  reachM  that  northem  land, 
Where  day,  contending  with  approaching  ni^t, 
Assists  the  bero  with  continued  lighŁ 

Od  foes  surpris'd,  and  by  no  nlght  conceafd, 
He  migfat  have  rush*d ;  but  noble  pity  held 
His  hand  a  while,  and  to  their  choice  gare  spaoe, 
Whłch  they  would  prove,  his  va1our  or  his  grace. 
This  not  well  heard,  his  cannon  louder  spoke^ 
And  then,  like  lightoing,  through  that  doud  be 

broke* 
flSs  famę,  his  conduct,  and  that  martial  look, 
The  guilty  Soots  with  such  a  terrour  strook> 
That  to  his  courage  they  resign  the  field, 
Wbo  to  his  bounty  had  reiusM  to  yield. 
Glad  that  so  little  loyal  blood  it  cost, 
He  grieTcs  so  many  Britons  should  be  lost : 
Taking  morę  pains,  wben  he  beheld  them  yield. 
To  save  the  flyers,  than  to  win  the  field : 

•  Mercury. 


And  at  the  couit  his  interest  doet  emplosT 
That  naue,  wbo  'scap^d  his  fiitai  sword,  ahould 

And  DOW,  tbese  rash  bold  men  their  erroor  find« 
Not  trusting  one,1>eyoDd  his  promise  kind ; 
One !  whose  great  mind»  so  bountiful  and  braTC^ 
Had  leam*d  t|ie  art  to  conquer  and  to  saTe. 

In  Tulgar  breasts  no  royal  yirtues  dwdl ; 
Such  de^  as  these  his  high  extraction  teU» 
And  give  a  secret  joy  to  him  f  that  reigns, 
To  see  his  bk>od  triulnph  In  Monmouth's  teiBB| 
To  see  a  leader,  whom  he  got  and  cbose, 
Fitm  to  his  firieńds,  and  fatal  to  his  foes. 

But  seeing  en^y,  like  the  Sun,  does  beat 
"^th  soorclung  rays,  on  all  that*s  high  and  gieatf 
This,  ill-requlted  Manmouth !  is  the  boagh 
Hie  Muses  send,  to  shade  thy  conquering  brow. 
Uimpoons,  like  sąuibs,  may  make  a  pićseut  blase) 
But  time  and  thunder  pay  lespect  to  bays. 
Achilles*  aims  dazsle  our  present  Tiew, 
Kept  by  the  Muse  as  radiant,  a|id  as  new, 
As  irom  the  forge  of  Yulcan  first  they  came; 
Thoosands  of  years  are  past,  and  they  the  same : 
Such  care  she  takes  to  pay  desert  with  lamę ' 
Than  which,  no  mooarch,  for  his  crown^s  ĄĘŚnkm, 
Ktiows  how  to  giTo  a  nobler  recompense. 


ie:> 
!    J 


to  A 

nUEND  OF  THE  AUjnORt 

A  PBBSOM  Ot  aONOIJBt  WHO   ŁATBŁT  WEIT  A  BBŁ1CI008 

BOOK,  nrrrruŁBD^  rutobicał  appłicatioms, 

OCCASIOMAŁ  MEDrrATIOMS  UPON  SBfBBAŁ  tOBJECtlt 

BoŁd  18  the  man  that  dares  engage 
For  piety,  in  such  an  age ! 
Who  can  presome  to  fiad  a  guard 
From  scom,  when  HeaTen's  so  little  spiw^d  ł 
DiTines  are  pardon'd ;  they  defend 
.Altan  on  wlućh  their  Iitcs  depend : 
But  the  profiune  impatient  are, 
When  nobler  pens  make  this  their  caie: 
For  why  should  these  let  in  a  beam 
Of  diyine  tight  to  trouble  them ; 
And  cali  m  doubt  their  pleasing  thonj^ 
That  nonę  believes  what  we  are  taugfat? 
High  iMith  and  fortunę  wanant  give 
That  such  men  write  what  they  bdiere^ 
And,  feeling  first  what  they  indite, 
New  credit  gire  to  ancient  light. 
Amongst  tboe  few,  our  author  biingt 
His  well-known  pedigree  from  kings. 
This  book,  the  image  of  his  mind, 
WUl  nnake  his  name  not  bard  to  find  t 
I  wish  the  throng  of  great  and  good 
Madę  it  less  eksMy  understood ! 


TO  A 

PERSON  OF  HONOUR, 

UPON  atS  mcOMPAKABLB,  IMCOMPBBBBltSTBŁB  FOBi^ 

BKrrrŁBD  thb  BamsH  primces. 

Sn !  yonVe  obligM  the  British  nation  moft^ 
Than  ali  their  bards  could  e^er  do  before; 
And,  at  your  own  charge,  monuments,  as  faaid 
As  brass  or  maible,  to  your  fome  haTe  reai^d* 

7  Kmg  CharieB  U. 


TO  MR.  CREECH-..THE  TRIPLE  CÓMBAT. 
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For,  as  aJl  warilke  nations  toke  delight 

To  hear  Kow  their  brave  anceston  could  fight, 

You  haTe  advaxic'd  to  wonder  their  renown. 

And  no  less  Yirtuously  improv'd  your  own; 

Tbat  twill  be  doubtful,  whethcr  you  do  write, 

Or  they  have  acted,  at  a  nobler  height 

Youy  of  your  ancient  princes,  bave  Tetriev,'d 

Morę  than  the  ages  knew  in  which  they  UtM  ; 

EzplainM  their  customs  and  their  ńghts  aiiew, 

Better  than  all  their  druids  ever  knew; 

Unriddled  those  tlark  oracles  as  well 

As  those  that  madę  them  could  themseWes  foretelL 

For,  aa  the  Britons  loi^;  have  hop'd  in  yain, 

Aithur  would  oome  to  gorem  them  again, 

Yoa  haTe  fulfiU'd  tbat  prophecy  alone, 

And  m  your  poem  phu^d  him  on  bis  throne. 

Such  magie  power  bas  your  prodigious  pen. 

To  r&ise  tbe  dead,  and  gi^e  new  life  to  men. 

Make  ri^al  princes  meet  m  anns  and  lovet, 

Whom  distant  ages  did  so  far  remore. 

For,  as  eternity  bas  neitber  past 

Nor  futurę,  autbors  say,  nor  first  nor  last. 

But  is  all  instant,  your  etemal  Muse 

Ali  ages  can  to  any  one  reduce. 

Then  why  shOuId  you,  wbose  miracles  of  art 

Can  life  at  pleasure  to  the  dead  impart, 

'Combie  in  vain  your  better-busied  head, 

P  obserre  wbat  times  they  llv*d  in,  or  were  dead  ? 

For,  ńnce  you  baye  such  azbitrary  power, 

It  were  defect  in  judgmeot  to  go  lower, 

Or  stoop  to  tbings  so  pittfully  lewd, 

As  nse  to  take  tbe  vulgar  latitude. 

For  no  man's  fit  to  read  wbat  yon  have  writ. 

Hut  holds  not  some  proportion  with  your  wit: 

As  li^t  can  no  wa^  but  by  light  appear, 

He  must  bring  sense,  that  undeistands  it  berę. 


TO  MR.  CRRECHy 

OM  BIS  TSAHSLATION  OF  ŁOCltBT108. 

Wbat  all  men  wisb*d,  though  few  could  bope  to 
We  are  now  blest  with,  and  obligM  by  thee.  [see^ 
Thou !  from  tbe  ancient  leamed  Latin  storę, 
6iv'st  us  one  author,  and  we  bope  for  morę. 
Ifoy  they  enjoy  thy  thoughtk! — Let  not  tbe  stage 
Tbe  idlest  moment  of  thy  bours  engage.  . 
Eacb  year  tbat  place  some  wondrous  monster  breeds, 
And  tiie  wits*  garden  is  o*er-run  with  weeds. 
^Fbere  fiurce  is  comedy  $  bombast  caird  strong ; 
Soft  words,  with  nothing  in  them,  make  a  song. 
Tis  bard  to  say  they  steal  them  now-a-days ; 
For  surę  tbe  ancients  never  wrote  sucb  plays. 
Hiese  scribbling  insects  ba^e  wbat  they  desenre, 
Not  plenty,  nor  the  glory  for  to  stanre. 
That  Spenser  knew,  tbat  Tasso  felt  before, 
And  Deatb  found  suriy  Ben  exceeding  poor. 
HeaTen  tum  tbe  omen  fit)m  their  image  berę ! 
May  he  with  joy  tbe  weil-plac*d  laurel  wear ! 
6r»t  V]igil*s  happier  fortunę  may  he  find, 
And  be  our  Cosar,  like  Augustns,  kind ! 

Bot  let  not  this  disturb  thy  tuneful  bead ; 
Tbott  writ^st  for  thy  delight,  and  not  for  bread : 
Thou  art  not  curst  to  write  thy  yerse  with  care, 
But  art  above  wbat  other  poets  fear. 
Wbat  may  we  not  escpect  from  such  a  band, 
That  has,  with  books,  himself  at  free  command? 
Thou  know'st  in  youth,  what  age  bas  sougbt  in  vain. 
And  bńng^st  forth  sons  without  a  mother^s  pain. 


So  easy  is  thy  sense,  thy  verse  so  sweet, 
Thy  words  so  proper,  and  thy  phrase  so  fit. 
We  read,  and  read  again,  and  still  admire    [fire ! 
Whence  came  this  youth,  and  wbence  this  wondrous 

Pardon  this  rapture,  sir !  But  who  can  be 
Cold  and  unmor^d,  yet  hare  bis  tboogfats  on  thee  ^ 
Thy  goodness  may  my  several  foults  forgive. 
And  by  your  help  these  wretcbed  lines  may  lirę. 
But  if,  when  view'd  by  your  8everer  sight, 
They  seem.unworthy  to  bebold  the  light, 
Let  them  with  speed  in  deserv'd  flames  be  tbrown ! 
They'11  send  no  sighs,  nor  murmur  out  a  groan. 
But,  dying  silently,  your  justice  own. 


m!l 

"5 


THE  TRIPLE  COMBAT. 


Wimi  through  the  worid  fiur  Mazarine  had  mn, 

Bright  as  ber  fellow-trardler,  the  Sun, 

Hither  at  length  tłie  Roman  eagle  flies, 

As  the  last  triumph  of  ber  conquering  eyes. 

As  heir  to  JuUus,  she  may  pretend 

A  second  time  to  make  this  islaod  bend : 

But  Portsmouth,  springing  from  the  ancient  race 

Of  Britons,  which  tbe  Saxon  here  did  chase, 

As  they  great  Caesar  did  oppose,  makes  head, 

And  does  against  this  new  invader  lead. 

That  goodly  nymph,  the  taller  of  the  two, 

Careless  and  f^less  to  the  field  does  go. 

Becoming  blusbes  on  the  other  wait. 

And  ber  young  look  excuses  want  of  height 

Beauty  gives  courage;  for  she  knows  the  day 

Must  not  be  won  the  Amazonian  way. 

Legions  of  Copids  to  the  battle  come. 

For  little  Britain  these,  and  those  for  Rmne. 

DressM  to  advantage,  this  illustrious  pair 

Arrir'd,  for  combat  in  the  list  appear. 

What  may  the  Fates  design !  for  neyer  yet' 

From  distant  regions  two  such  beauties  met 

Yenus  had  been  an  equal  friend  to  both. 

And  Vict'ry  to  dedare  herself  seems  loath ; 

Over  the  camp  with  doubtful  wings  she  flies, 

Till  Chloris  shining  in  the  field  she  spies. 

The  love1y  Chloris  well-attended  came^ 

A  thousand  graces  waited  on  the  damę : 

Her  matchless  form  madę  all  the  Englisb  giad. 

And  foreign  beauties  less  assurance  had. 

Yet,  like  the  three  on  Ida*8  top,  they  all 

Pretend  alike,  oontesting  for  the  bali: 

Which  to  determine,  Love  himself  declin'd, 

Lest  tbe  neglected  should  beoome  less  kind. 

Sucb  killing  looks !  so  thick  tbe  arrows  fly ! 

Tbat  *tis  unsafe  to  be  a  stander-by. 

Poets,  approacbing  to  describe  the  fight, 

Are  by  their  wounds  instructed  how  to  write 

They  with  less  hazard  might  look  on,  and  draw 

The  ruder  combats  in  Alsatia  $ 

Andj  with  that  foil  of  violenoe  and  ragę, 

Set  off  the  splendour  of  our  golden  age :   ' 

Where  Love  gives  law,  Beauty  the  sceptre  sways, 

And,  uncompell^d,  the  happy  world  obeys. 


OPAIf 


ELEGY  MADĘ  BY  MR&  WHARTON 

ON  TUB  EABŁ  OP  KOCBKSTBS. 

Thus  moum  the  Muses !  on  the  bearse 
Not  strowing  tears,  but  lasting  rerse ; 
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WALLERS  POEMS*. 


Which  80  preserres  the  hcro'8  name, 
They  make  him  live  a}?ain  in  famę. 

Chloris,  in  Hnes  so  like  his  own, 
Oives  him  so  just  and  high  renown, 
That  she  th'  afRicted  world  reliercs. 
And  sbows,  that  still  in  her  he  lives : 
Her  vit  as  graceful,  great,  and  good; 
AUyM  in  genius,  as  in  blood. 

His  loss  8upp1y'd,  now  all  our  fean 
Are,  that  the  n3'mph  should  melt  in  tea^s* 
Then,  fiiirest  Chloris !  comfbrt  take, 
For  his,  yonr  own,  and  for  onr  sake; 
liBst  his  fair  soul,  that  ]jves  in  you, 
Should  irom  the  wgfld  for  ęver  go^ 


TO  CHLOR  fS. 

Chloru!  whafs  eminent,  we  know, 
MusŁ  for  some  cause  be  valued  so: 
Things  without  use,  though  they  be  good, 
Are  not  by  us  so  understood. 
The  early  Rosę,  madę  to  display 
Her  blushes  to  the  youthfiil  May, 
Doth  yield  her  sweets,  sini^  he  is  fair. 
And  courts  her  with  a  gentle  air. 
Our  stars  do  show  their  escellence. 
Not  by  their  light,  but  influence : 
When  brighter  comets,  sińce  still  known, 
Fatal  to  all»  are  likM  by  nonę. 
So,  your  admired  beauty  still 
U,  by  effects,  madę  good  pr  iU. 


VTOV  OUm  ŁATB  ŁOSS  OF 

THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

Tm  failing  blossoms,  which  a  young  plant  beara, 
Kngage  our  hope  for  the  sncceeding  yeara : 
And  hope  is  all  which  Art  or  Naturę  brings, 
At  the  first  trial,  to  accomplish  things. 
Mankind  was  fiiśt  created  an  essay ; 
That  ruder  draught  the  deluge  wash*d  away. 
Uow  many  ages  passM,  what  blood  and  toil, 
Befbre  we  madę  one  kingdom  of  this  isle ! 
How  long  in  vain  had  Naturę  6trivM  to  firame 
A  pcrfect  princessi  nre  her  highness  came  ? 
For  joys  so  great  we  must  witb  patience  wait, 
1\b  the  set  price  of  happiness  complete. 
As  a  fłTst-frnit,  Heaven  claimM  that  lovely  boy : 
The  next  shail  live,  and  be  the  nation's  joy. 
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Make  the  sea  shina  with  gallantry,  and  all 
The  Engiish  youth  flock  to  their  admirał, 
,The  TaUant  duke !  whose  early  deeds  abroad 
Such  ragę  in  fight,  and  art  in  oonduct  sbow*<L 
His  bright  sword  now. a  dearer  interest  drawi, 
I  His  brother's  g^ory,  and  his  country's  cause. 
Let  thy  bold  pencil,  hope  and  courage  spread 
Through  the  whole  navy,  by  that  bero  !ed : 
Make  all  appear,  where  such  a  prince  is  by, 
ResoWM  to  oonąuer,  or  re8oIv'd  to  die, 
With  hu  extractłon,  and  his  glońous  mind. 
Make  the  proud  sails  swell,  morę  than  with  Has 
Preventing  cannon,  make  his  louder  famę    [wind  i 
Check  the  Bata^ians,  and  their  fary  tamę. 
So  hungry  wolves,  though  greedy  o^  their  prey» 
Stop,  when  they  find  a  lion  in  their  way. 
Make  him  bestńde  the  ocean,  and  mankmd    * 
Ask  his  oonsent  to  use  the  sea  and  wiod : 
While  his  tali  ships  in  the  barr*d  channel  stand, 
He  graspB  the  Indies  in  his  armed  hand. 

Paint  an  eąst-wind,  and  make  it  blow  away 
Th'  excuse  of  Holland  fbr  their  nary^g  stay : 
Make  them  kwk  pale,  and,  the  bold  prmce  to  fthav^ 
Through  the  cold  north,  and  rocky  regkins  run. 
To  find  the  ooast  where  moming  first  appeais, 
By  the  dark  pole  the  wary  Belgian  steers ; 
Confessing  now,  he  dreads  the  Engiish  morę 
Than  all  the  dangers  of  a  frozen  shore ; 
While  from  our  arms,  security  to  find, 
They  fly  so  far,  they  \eave  the  day  behiod, 
Descril]«  their  fleet  abandoning  the  sea. 
And  all  their  merchants  left  a  wealthy  prey  j 
Our  first  sttocesB  ni  war  make  Bacchus  crown. 
And  half  the  Tintage  of.the  year  our  own. 
The  Dutch  thdr  winę  and  all  thfeir  brandy  loae, 
DisarmM  of  that,  firom  which  their  courage  giow»ą 
While  the  glad  Ebglish,  to  relieve  their  toil, 
In  healths  to  their  great  leader  drink  the  spoO. 

His  high  commands  to  AfTic's  coast  estend. 
And  make  the  Moors  befbre  the  Engiish  bend  \ 
Those  barbarous  pirates  willingły  reoeŚTe 
Conditions  such  as  we  are  pleas*d  to  gire. 
Deserted  by  the  Dutch,  let  nations  know, 
We  can  our  own  and  their  great  business  do  ; 
False  friends  cbastise,  and  common  fbes  restraioi^ 
Which,  worse  than  tempests,  did  infest  the  mmi. 
Within  those  straits,  make  Holland's  Smyrna  fleet 
With  a  smali  8quadron  of  the  Engiish  meet ; 
like  faloons  these,  those  like  a  numerous  fk>ck 
Of  fowl,  which  scatter  to  aroid  the  shock. 
There  paint  coniysion  in  a  Tarioos  shape, 
Some  sink,  some  yield,  and,  fiying,  some  escapeb 
Europę  and  Afnca,  from  either  shore, 
Spectators  are,  and  hear  our  cannon  roar ; 
While  the  diTided  world  in  this  agree, 
Men  that  fight  so,  deserve  to  rule  the  sea. 
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But,  nearer  faome,  thy  pencil  use  once  morę, 
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ns  HiuHNEss-ROTAL :  TOGETH^R  WITH  THR  ba^    P®  ""^^^  ^^^  compass  d  whilo  thcy  fćNiglłt  with 

But  here  already  they  resign  the  main :       [Spain, 
Those  greedy  mariners,  out  of  whose  way 
Difiusire  Naturę  could  no  region  lay, 
At  home,  preserv'd.from  rocks  and  tempests,  lie,, 
CompelPd,  like  others,  in  their  beds  to  die. 
Their  single  towns  th*  Iberian  armies  prest ; 
We  all  their  provinces  at  once  incest. 
And  in  a  month  ruin  their  traffic  morę, 
Than  that  long  war  could  in  an  age  befbre* 

But  who  can  always  on  thei>illows  He  ? 
The  wafry  wildemess  yidds  no  tupply. 


First  draw  the  sea;  that  portion,  which  between 
The  greater  world,  and  this  of  ours,  is  seen : 
Here  place  the  British,  there  the  Holland  fleet, 
Yast  floating  armies !  both  prepar^d  to  meet 
Draw  the  whole  world,  expecting  who  should  reign, 
After  this  combat,  o*er  the  conquer'd  main. 
Make  Heaven  ooocemM,  and  an  unusual  star 
peclare  th*  iicpoctanpe  of  th'  approaching  war, 
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Spreifing  oat  talls,  to  Harwich  we  naott, 
AaA  meet  the  beauties  of  the  British  court. 
Th'  inuitrioiifl  dutchen,  and  ber  glortous  train, 
(like  Thetis  with  her  nymphi)  adknrn  the  main. 
TlM  gazmg  sea^gods,  sfaioe  the  Paphian  ąueen  * 
Spraog  irom  among  them,  no  tuch  sight  bad  aeen. 
ChaimM  with  the  graces  of  a  troop  bo  fair, 
IlKNe  deathless  powen  for  u»  theiD8elves  declare, 
KcwItM  the  aid  of  Keptone^s  court  to  bring, 
As^  help  the  nation  where  rach  beauties  sprmg : 
Ihe  •oidier  here  bis  wasted  storę  supplies, 
Aad  takes  new  Talonr  from  the  ladies'  eyes. 

M eanwhile,  like  bees  when  stormy  winter'8  goiie» 
Tbe  Dotch  (as  if  the  sea  were  all  their  own) 
Betot  their  ports,  and,  fidling  in  tbcir  way, 
Our  Hambui^  merchants  are  beeome  their  prey. 
Tfans  ikmrish  tbey,  before  th'  approaching  fight, 
As  dying  tapers  gi^e  a  bUuring  light 

Ib  cheek  their  pride»  our  fleet  half  TictualM  goes, 
AKMigh  to  serve  us  till  we  reach  our  foea; 
Who  DOW  appear  so  numerops  aod  bold, 
The  actioo  worthy  of  our  arms  we  hołd. 
A  greater  force  than  that  which  herr;  we  find 
N^er  pmB'd  the  ocean,  nor  employ'd  the  wind. 
SestrsittM  awhile  by  the  unwekśome  nij^t, 
Th*  impatient  Englbh  scarce  attend  tbe  light 
Bot  now  the  moming  (hea^en  sererely  elear !) 
Tb  the  fierce  work  indulgent  does  appear ; 
And  Phttbus  lifts  8bove  the  wa^es  hu  light, 
That  be  might  see,  and  thus  record,  the  fight. 

As  when  load  winds  ftom  difierent  quarten  rush, 
Vast  eloods  eoooonfring  one  another  crush: 
With  swellmg  sails,  so,  from  their  8ev*ral  ooasts, 
Join  the  Batarian  and  the  British  hosts. 
For  a  less  prize,  with  less  concero  and  ragę, 
The  Roman  fleets  at  Actium  did  engage : 
Thqr,  for  the  empire  of  the  world  tbey  knew, 
These,  for  the  old  oootend,  and  for  the  new. 
At  tbe  Arst  shock,  with  blood  and  powder  stain'd. 
Nor  hearen  nor  sea  their  former  foce  retain'd : 
Ftoy  and  ait  produce  effocts  so  strange, 
Tbey  trooble  Kature/  and  her  risage  change. 
Where  buming  ships  the  banishM  Sun  supply, 
And  no  light  shines,  but  that  by  which  men  die, 
There  York  appears ;,  so  prodigsl  is  be 
Of  royal  blood,  as  ancient  as  the  sea  ! 
Which  down  to  bim,  so  many  ages  told, 
Has  throogfa  the  veins  of  mighty  monarchs  rollM ! 
The  great  Achilles  march'd  not  to  the  field, 
TWl  Vulcan  that  impejietrable  shield 
And  arms  had  wrought:  yet  there  no  bullets  flew; 
But  shafts,  and  darts,  wluch  the  weak  Phrygians 
Oiir  bolder  bero  on  tbe  deck  does  stand       [threw. 
Espoi^d,  the  bnłwark  of  his  native  land ; 
Defensłve  arms  laid  by  as  nseless  here, 
Where  maasyhalls  the  neighbouring  rockst  Ho  tear. 
Some  pow*r  unseen  tbose  princes  does  proteot, 
Wbo  for  their  country  thus  themselvcs  neglect 

Against  bim  first  Opdam  his  squadron  leads, 
Prohd  of  his  late  success  against  the  Swedes, 
Madę  by  that  actkm,  and  his  high  conunand, 
Worthy  to  perish  by  a  prince^s  hand. 
Tbe  tali  Batavian  in  a  vast  ship  rides, 
Bearing  an  army  m  her  hollow  sides ;     ■ 
Yet,  not  inclin*d  the  English  ship  to  board. 
Morę  on  bis  guns  relies,  than  on  his  sword  ; 
Prom  whence  a  fotal  voIley  we  receiy^d, 
It  miss'd  the  duke,  but  his  great  heart  it  griev'd : 

• 

*  Yenus. 


Three  worthy  persons  7  from  his  side  it  tore, 

And  dy'd  his  garment  with  their  scatter^d  gore. 

Happy !  to  whom  tfais  glorious  death  arrives, 

Morę  to  be  yalued  than  a  thousand  Utcs  I 

On  such  a  theatre  as  this  to  die, 

For  such  a  cause,  and  such  a  witness  by ! 

Who  would  not  thns  a  sacrifioe  be  madę. 

To  have  his  blood  on  such  an  altar  laid  ? 

The  rest  about  him  st^-ook  with  horrour  stood. 

To  see  their  leader  oo^er^d  o^er'with  blood. 

So  trembled  Jaoob,  when  he  thought  the  stains> 

Of  his  son*s  coat  had  issued  irom  his  ^eins. 

He  feels  no  wound,  but  in  his  troubled  thought ; 

Before  for  honour,  now  rerenge,  he  fought: 

His  friends  hi  pieces  tom  (the  bitter  news 

Not  bnraght  by  Famę)  with  his  own  eyes  he  Tiews* 

His  mind  at  onoe  reflecting  on  their  youth, 

Their  worth,  their  lorę,  their  yaloor,  and  their  tnith, 

ITie  joys  of  court,  their  mothers,  and  their  wives, 

To  follow  him,  abandon'd— and  their  li^es  ! 

He  storms,  and  shoots :  but  flying  buUets  now. 

To  eiecute  his  ragę,  appear  too  slow : 

Tbey  miss,  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away  ; 

For  soch  a  loss,  Opdam  his  life'  must  pay. 

Enoouraging  his  men,  he  g;ives  the  word* 

With  fieroe  intent  that  hated  ship  to  boaid. 

And  make  the  guihy  Dutch,  with  his  own  arm, 

Wait  on  his  fiiaids,  whtle  yet  their  blood  is  warm. 

His  winged  Tessel  lUce  an  eagle  śhowa, 

When  through  the  clouds  to  truss  a  swan she  goes: 

Tbe  Belgian  ship  Qnmov'd,  like  some  huge  rock 

Inhabiting  the  sea,  expects  the  shock. 

From  both  the  fleets  men's  eyes  are  bent  this  way, 

Neglecting  all  the  bns*Dess  of  the  day : 

Bullets  their  flight,  and  guos  their  noise  suspend ; 

Hie  silent  ocean  does  tb'  erent  attend, 

Which  leader  shall  the  doubtful  yict'ry  bless, 

And  giye  an  eamest  of  the  war's  raoceBB,, 

When  Heaven  itsal^  for  Fjigland  to  declare, 

Tums  ship,  and  men,  and  tackle  faito  air. 

llieir  new  oommander  from  his  charge  is  tost, 
Which  that  young  prince  '  had  so  usjustly  lost, 
Whose  great  progenitors,  with  better  fote. 
And  better  oonduct,  sway^d  their  infant  state. 
His  flight  tow'rds  HeaTen  th'  aspiring  Belgian  took^ 
But  foli,  like  Phaeton,  with  thunder  strook : 
From  raster  hopes  than  his,  he  seemM  to  foU, 
That  duist  attempt  the  British  admirał: 
From  her  brpadsides  a  ruder  flame  is  throwi^ 
Than  from  the  fiery  chariot  of  the  Suns 
That  bears  the  radiant  ensign  of  the  day. 
And  she,  the  flag  that  go^enis  in  the  sea. 

The  duke  (ill-pleas^d  that  flre  should  thus  preyeid. 
The  work,  which  for  his  brighter  sword  he  meant) 
Anger  still  buroing  in  his  valiant  breast, 
Gk)es  to  complete  rerenge  upon  the  rest. 
So,  on  tbe  guardleas  herd,  their  keeper  slain, 
Rushes  a  tiger  in  the  Lybian  plain. 
The  Dutch,  accustom'd  to  the  raging  sea. 
And  m  black  storms  the  finowns  of  Heaven  to  see, 
Nerer  met  tempest  which  morę  urg'd  their  fean, 
Than  that  which  in  the  prince^s  kwk  appears. 
Fierce,  goodly,  young !  Mars  he  resembles,  when 
Jore  sends  him  down  to  scourge  perfidious  men ; 
Such  as  with  foul  ingratitude  have  paid, 
Both  those  that  led,  ayd  those  that  gave  them  aid. 


7  Earl  of  Falmouth,  lord  Muskerry,  and  Mr. 
le. 
Prince  of  Oraqg<e. 
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Where  fae  ghna  on,  dispońiig  of  thdr  iates, 
Tenour,  anid  death,  on  bis  loud  caimon  waits, 
With  which  he  pleads  his  brother'a  caiue  ao  well^ 
He  shakes  the  tbrone  to  which  he  does  appeal. 
Hie  sea  with  spoils  his  angry  buUets  straw, 
WidowB  aikt  orphans  making  as  they  go : 
Before  his  ship,  fiaguienta  of  Tesseb  tom, 
Pbgs,  anns,  and  Belgian  carcasses,  are  born^ 
And  his^despaińng  foes,  to  fligbt  iiic1iii'd, 
Spread  all  their  canrass  to  ionrite  the  wind* 
So  the  rude  Boreas,  where  he  lists  to  blow, 
Makes  douds  above,  and  billows  fly  helów, 
Beating  the  shore ;  sood  with  a  boisterous  ragę, 
Does  Heaven  at  once,  and  Earth,  and  sea,  engage. 
The  Dutch,  elsewhere,  did  tbrough  the  wat'ry  field 
Pa-iUni  enough  to  hare  madę  others  yield ; 
Bot  English  oountge,  growing  as  they  fight, 
Id  danger,  noise^  amd  slaugbter  takes  delight: 
Their  bloody  tadc,  unweaiyd  stili,  they  ply, 
Only  restram'd  by  death  or  Tictory. 
Iron  and  lead,  from  Eartfa's  dark  entrails  tom, 
Ijke  showefs  of  hail,  from  either  side  are  borae : 
So  high  the  ragę  of  wretched  mortals  goes, 
Hurimg  their  motber's  bowels  at  their  foes ! 
Ittgemons  to  their  min,  erery  age 
Iraproves  the  arts  and  instmments  of  ragę : 
Death-hastening  ills  Naturę  enough  bas  sent. 
And  yet  men  still  a  thoosand  raore  in^ent ! 

But  Baochos  now,  which  led  the  Belgians  Ott 
So  fierce  at  fint,  to  fiiTOur  us  begun: 
Brandy  and  winę  (their  wonted  friends)  at  leogth 
Render  thera  useless,  and  betiuy  their  ^rength. 
So  corn  in-fields,  and  in  the  garden  flow^ 
Ke¥ive,  and  raise  themse)ves,  with  moderate  showers ; 
But,  overcharg*d  with  never-ceasing  rain, 
Become  too  moist,  and  bend  their  heads  again. 
Their  reeling  ships  on  one  another  ikll, 
Without  a  foe,  enough  to  rain  all. 
Of  this  disorder,  and  the  fkTOuiing  wind, 
The  watchful  English  such  adfantage  find, 
Ships  fraught  wiUi  fire  among  the  heap  they  throw, 
And  up  the  so-intangled  Belgians  blow. 
The  flame  inrades  llie  powder-rooms  $  and  then 
Their  guns  shoot  bollets,  and  their  ^essels  men. 
The  soorchM  Bata^ians  on  the  billows  float; 
Sent  from  their  own,  to  pass  in  Charon^s,  boat 

And  now  oor  royal  admirał  sucoeas 
(With  all  the  marin  of  victory)  does  Mess: 
Hie  bnrning  ships,  the  taken,  and  the  slain, 
Proclaim  his  triumph  o'er  the  conquer'd  maia 
Nearer  to  Holland  as  their  hasty  flight 
Carries  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  fight. 
His  cannons*  roar,  fmerunuer  of  his  famę, 
Makes  their  Hague  tremble,  and  their  Amsterdam : 
The  British  thunder  does  their  houses  rock. 
And  the  duke  seems  at  every  door  to  knock. 
Hb  dreadful  streamer  (like  a  oomet's  hair, 
Threatening  destraction)  hastens  their  despair ; 
Makes  them  deploie  their  scatteHd  fleet  as  lost. 
And  fisar  our  present  landmg  on  thehr  coast 

The  trembling  Dutch  th'  approaching  prince  be- 
Assheep  a  lion,  leaping  tow'rds  their  fold:     [liold, 
Those  piles,  which  serve  them  to  repel  the  main, 
They  think  too  weak  his  fury  to  restrain. 
'*  What  wonden  may  not  Englbh  Talour  work, 
Led  by  th'  example  of  Tictorious  York  ? 
Or  what  defence  agamst  him  can  they  make, 
Who,  at  sudi  distance,  does  their  country  shake  ? 
His  ftital  band  their  bulwarks  will  o'erthrow ; 
And  let  tn  both  the  ocean  and  the  fbe." 


Thus  ery  the  people  ;->and,  their  land  to  keqi^ 
AIlow  our  title  to  oommand  the  deep : 
Blaming  their  States'  ill  conduct,  to  proroke 
Those  arms,  which  freed  them  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 

Painter  !  ercuse  me,  if  I  have  awhile 
Forgot  thy  art,  and  us'd  another  style : 
For,  though  3rou  draw  ann'd  heroes  as  they  sit, 
The  task  in  battle  does  the  Muses  fit : 
They,  in  the  dark  oonfusion  of  a  fight, 
Discoyer  all,  instruct  us  how  to  write^ 
And  light  and  honour  to  brave  actioos  yield, 
Hid  in  the  smoke  and  tumult  of  the  field. 
Ages  to  come  shall  know  that  leader^s  toil. 
And  his  great  name,  on  whom  the  Muses  smile: 
Their  dictates  here  let  thy  iam'd  pencil  traoe. 
And  this  relation  with  thy  oolours  grace. 
Then  draw  tlie  parliamcnt,  the  nobles  met ; 
And  OUT  great  monarch  9  high  above  them  set : 
like  young  Augustus  let  his  image  be^ 
Triumphing  for  that  victory,  at  sea, 
Where  £gypt'8  queen '^  and  easiera  kings,  o'er- 
Made  the  possession  of  the  world  bis  own.     [thrown, 
Last  draw  the  commons  at  his  royal  feet, 
Pouring  out  treasure  to  suppty  his  fleet : 
They  vow  with  liyes  and  fortunę  to  maintain 
Their  king'8  etemal  title  to  the  main : 
And,  with  a  present  to  the  duke,  appro^e 
His  raiour,  conduct,  and  his  oountry^s  lore. 


TO  THE  KING '. 


GmsAT  sir !  disdain  not  in  this  piece  to  stand 
Supremę  commander  both  of  sea  and  land : 
Those  which  inhabit  the  celestial  bower 
Painters  espress  with  emblems  of  their  power  ^ 
His  club  Alcides,  Phcebus  bas  his  bow, 
Jove  bas  his  thunder,  and  your  navy  you. 

But  your  great  providence  no  colours  here 
Can  represent,  nor  pencil  draw  that  care, 
Which  keeps  you  waking  to  secure  our  peace^ 
Th9nation's  glory,  and  our  trade's  increase : 
You,  for  these  ends,  whoie  days  in  council  sit; 
And  the  direisioos  of  your  youth  forget. 

Smali  were  the  worth  of  valour  and  of  fbrce, 
If  your  high  wisdom  govem'd  not  their  ooiHse : 
You  as  the  soul,  as  the  finjt  mover,  you 
Vigour  and  life  on  every  part  bestow : 
How  to  build  ships,  and  dreadful  ordnance  cast, 
Instruct  the  artists,  and  reward  their  hasŁe. 
So  JoTe  himself,  when  Typhou  Heaven  does  braTi^ 
Descends  to  Yisit  Yulcan^s  smoky  cave, 
Teaching  the  brawny  Cyclops  how  to  frame 
His  thunder,  mix'd  with  terrour,  wrath,  and  flame^ 
Had  the  old  Greeks  discover'd  your  abode, 
Crete  had  not  been  tlie  cradle  of  their  god: 
On  that  smali  island  they  had  Iook'd  with  soorn  i 
And  in  Great  Britain  thought  the  thunderer  bom. 


A  PaBSAGB  OF  THB 

RUm  OF  THE  TCRKISH  EMPIRE  f 

rtESSlTTED  TO   HIS   MAJBSIY    KING  JAMES  IŁ  ON  BIS 

BIRTH-DAY. 

SnfCB  James  the  Second  grac'd  the  British  throne^ 
TVuce,  well-obsery^d,  bas  been  infring'd  by  nonę  : 


9  King  Charles  II. 
>  King  Charles  U. 


■*aeopatra. 


TO  THE  DtTCHESS...ON  MRS.  fflGGONS. 
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CbiMm  to  Um  their  present  union  owe, 
Ani  late  saooew  against  the  comnum  foe : 
While  neighb^ring  princes,  loath  to  ni^  thdr  hte, 
Court  his  asMstanice,  and  suspend  their  hate. 
So  angry  bulb  the  oombat  do  forbear, 
Wheo  firam  the  wood  a  lion  does  appear. 

This  happy  day  peace  to  our  island  sent, 
As  now  he  gires  it  to  the  contment. 
A  prinee  morę  fit  for  soch  a  gknrkms  taak, 
Than  EDglaiid'8  kmg,  from  Hearen  we  camwt  ask ; 
He  (great  and  good  1)  proportioD'd  to  the  work, 
llieir  ilMrawn  swofds  shall  tura  against  the  Tark. 

Sueh  kmgs,  like  stan  with  inflaence  miconfln*d, 
Shine  with  aspect  propitioas  to  mankind, 
Ikinour  the  innooent,  repress  the  bold, 
Aad,  while  they  flooris!^  make  an  Age  of  Głold. 

Bied  in  the  camp,  fam'd  for  his  Tidoor  yoong ; 
At  sea  sacceasful,  Tigonms,  and  strong; 
ffis  fleet,  his  army,  and  his  mighty  mind, 
Brtaem  and  rererence  thnmgh  the  world  do  findi 
A  prinee,  with  sacb  adrantages  as  these, 
Where  he  persnades  not,  may  commaud  a  peace. 
Britain  declaring  for  the  joster  side, 
The  most  ambitioos  will  foi^t  their  pride : 
They  that  oomplam  will  their  endeavourB  cease, 
Advi8*d  by  him,  haclinM  to  present  peace, 
Mn  to  the  Tark*s  destroctioo,  and  then  bring 
AU  Iheir  pretenoes  to  so  jnst  a  king. 

If  the  saccessfol  troublers  of  mankind, 
WHh  lanrel  crown*d,  so  great  applause  do  find ; 
Shall  the  ▼ex'd  world  less  hononr  yield  to  those 
iThat  stop  their  progress,  and  their  ragę  oppose? 
Next  to  that  power  which  does  the  ocean  awe, 
b,  to  set  boonds,  and  give  ambition  law. 

The  British  monarch  shall  the  glory  haye^ 
That  (amous  Greece  remains  no  longer  slave : 
That  sonrce  of  art,  and  cnltivated  thought ! 
Which  they  to  Romę,  and  Romans  hith«r,  brought. 

llie  baiuih'd  Muses  shall  no  longer  moura ; 
Bat  may  with  liberty  to  Greece  return : 
Though  8laves  (like  birds  that  sing  not  ih  a  cage) 
They  lost  their  genius  and  poedc  ragę ; 
Binnen  agam,  tad  Pindara,  may  be  found ; 
And  his  great  actioos  with  their  nombers  crown^d. 

The  l>ark's  yast  empire  does  united  stand : 
Chriitiafls,  drńded  under  the  command 
Of  jarńttg  pńnces,  would  be  soon  undone, 
Dłd  not  thsi  hero  make  their  interest  one : 
Peace  to  embrace,  ruin  the  common  foe, 
Esalt  the  cross,  and  lay  the  crescent  Iow. 

Thus  may  the  gospel  to  the  rising  Sun 
Be  spread,  and  flmirish  where  it  fint  begun : 
And  this  great  day  (so  jnstly  honourM  here !) 
Known  to  the  Eaśt,  and  celebrated  thare !) 

Hec  ego  longeTus  cecini  tibi,  maxime  regum ! 
Ansus  et  ipse  manu  jurenum  tentare  labcnrem. 

TO  THE  DUTCHESS, 

WRSN  BI  raSSEKTED  THIS  BOOK  TO  BBK  ROTAŁ 
HIGHMBSfl. 

Mao4h!  i  here  proeat  you  with  the  ragę, 
And  with  the  beauties  of  a  former  age^ 


Wishing  yon  may  with  as  great  pleasuie  Tiew 
This,  as  we  take  in  gazing  upon  you. 
Thus  we  wrłt  then :  your  brigbter  eyes  inspire 
A  nobler  flame,  and  raise  our  genius  high*r. 
While  we  your  wit  and  early  knowledge  fear. 
To  our  productions  we  beoome  8evere : 
Your  matchless  beauty  giyes  our  foncy  wing  ; 
Your  judgment  makes  us  careful  how  we  sing. 
Lines  not  compoa'd,  as  heretofore,  in  baste, 
PolishM  like  marble,  shall  like  marble  last. 
And  make  you  through  as  many  ages  sbine, 
As  Tasso  bas  the  heroes  of  your  linę. 

Though  other  names  our  wary  writers  ns^ 
Yon  aie  the  subject  of  the  British  Muse : 
Dilating  mischief  to  yourself  unknown. 
Men  write,  and  die  of    wounds  they  daie  not 

own. 
So  the  bright  sun  burns  all  our  grass  away, 
While  it  means  nothing  but  to  give  os  day. 


THESE  VER8BS  WERĘ  WRIT  IN  THE  TASSO  OF 
HER  ROTAL  HIGHlfESS. 

Tasso  knew  how  the  foirer  sex  to  grace ; 
But  in  no  one  durst  all  perfection  place : 
In  ber  alone  that  owns  this  book,  is  seen 
Clorinda*s  spirit,  and  her  lofty  mień, 
Sophronia's  piety,  £rminia'8  truth, 
Annida's  chaims,  her  beauty,  and  her  youth. 
Our  princess  here,  as  in  a  glass,  does  dress 
Her  well-taught  mind,  and  erery  grace  espress. 
Morę  to  our  wonder  than  Rinaldo  fought, 
The  hero's  race  ezcełs  the  poet's  thought. 


oir 
MRS.  HIGGOm. 


iNGSNiooslTiggoos  nerer  sought 
To  hide  the  candour  of  her  fought ; 
And  now  her  clothes  are  lost,  we  find 
The  nymph  as  naked  as  her  mind: 
like  Eto  while  yet  she  was  untaught 
To  hide  herKlf  or  know  a  fault. 
For  a  snatehM  ribbon  she  would  firown, 
But  cares  too  little  for  her  gown ; 
It  makes  ber  laugh,  and  all  her  grief 
Is  lest  it  shouJd  undo  the  thie£ 
Ahready  she  begins  to  streteli 
Her  wit,  to  save  the  gniHy  wreteh. 
And  says,  she  was  of  goods  bereft  ' 
By  her  own  bounty,  not  by  theft 
She  thonght  not  fit  to  keep  her  clothes 
Till  they  were  eaten  up  with  moths, 
But  madę  a  nobler  use  of  storę, 
To  cloth  the  naked  and  the  poor. 
Should  all  that  do  approre  tiie  foir 
Her  loss  contiibute  to  repair, 
Of  London  she  would  have  the  fote. 
And  rise  (undone)  m  greater  state, 
In  pointa,  and  hoods,  and  Indian  gowi^ 
Aa  gkmoos  as  the  new-bujlt  towsu 
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WAŁLER^S  POEMS. 


DTVINE  LOVE, 

A  FOm  IN  SIX  CAMTOS. 

• 

Floriferis  at  ai>es  in  salUbus  omnia  libant; 
Sic  nos  Scńptune  depaBcimur  aurea  dicta ; 

Aurea !  peipetuA  semper  dippaitsima  vit& ! 

Nam  Diyinm  Amor  cńm  csepit  vociferari» 
Difittgiunt  animi  terrores. 

Lucret  lib.  ui. 

Exul  eram,requłe8que  auhi,iKKi  fama,  petita  est, 
Meos  inteDta  suis  ne  ibnet  U9que  malis: 

Kamque  nbi  mota  calent  aacWk  mea  pectora  Mua&, 
Altior  bamano  spiritus  Ule  mało  est 

Orid.  de  Tiitt.  Lib.  iv.  El.  1. 


THE  ARGCMEHTS. 

L  AsIerUng  the  aathority  of  the  Scripture,  in  which 
this  love  18  revealed. 

U.  Tbe  preference  and  love  of  God  to  man  m.  the 
creation. 

UL  The  same  love  morę  amply  dec)ared  in  onr 
redemptioD. 

IV.  How  necessary  thjs  1ove  is  to  reform  mankind, 

and  how  excellent  in  itself. 

V.  Showing  how  happy  the  world  would  be,  if  this 

lorę  were  universally  embraced. 

VŁ  Of  preserring  this  Iove  in  our  memory ;   and 
how  useful  the  contemplation  thereof  is. 


CANTO  L 
Thb  Grecian  Mtue  faas  all  their  gods  suTviT*d, 
Nor  Jove  at  us,  nor  Phoebns,  is  arriT^d : 
Frail  deities !  which  first  the  poets  made» 
And  then  inrokM,  to  give  their  fancies  aid. 
Yet,  if  tbey  still  di^ett  us  with  their  ragę, 
What  may  be  hop*d  ibr  in  a  better  age, 
When,  not  from  Helicon'8  imagin'd  spring, 
Biit  Sacred  Writ,  we  bonów  what  we  sing  ł  ^ 
This  with  the  fabric  of  the  worid  begun, 
Hder  than  light,  and  shall  out-last  the  sun. 
Before  this  oracie,  like  Dagon,  all 
The  false  pretenders,  Delphos,  Ammon,  fali  x 
Long  sińce  despis^d  and  silent,  they  afibrd 
Honour  and  triumph  to  th'  Etemał  Word. 

As  late  philosophy  our  globe  bas  gracM, 
And  rolling  Earth  among  tbe  planets  plac*d, 
So  bas  this  book  entitled  us  to  Hearcn, 
And  rules,  to  (i^tde  us  to  that  mansion,  giTen : 
Tells  the  conditions  how  our  peace  was  madę. 
And  is  our  pledge  for  the  great  author^s  aid. 
His  power  in  Nature^s  ample  book  we  find ; 
But  the  less  yolu;pie  does  espress  his  mind. 

This  light  unknown,  bold  Epicurui  taught, 
That  his  blest  gods  youchsafe  us  not  a  thought. 
But  unconoem'd  let  all  below  them  slide, 
As  fortunę  does,  ar  human  wisdom,  guide. 
Religion  thus  remoT^d,  the  sacied  yoke. 
And  band  of  all  society,  is  broke. 
What  use  of  oaths,  of  promise,  or  of  test, 
Where  men  regard  no  god  but  interest  ? 
What  endless  war  ifould  jealous  nations  tear, 
If  nonę  aboTe  did  witness  what  they  swear ! 


Sad  fiate  of  mibelieTert,  and  yet  just, 

Among  themselves  to  flnd  so  little  trust  I 

Were  Scripture  silent.  Naturę  would  proclaioit 

Wlthout  a  God,  our  fidsehood  and  our  shame* 

To  know  our  thoughts  the  object  of  his  eyes, 

Is  the  first  step  toiw'nl8  being  good  or  wise ; 

For  though  with  judgment  we  on  things  refleot, 

Our  will  determines,  not  our  intellect : 

Slaves  to  their  passion,  reason  men  employ 

Oniy  to  compass  what  they  would  enjoy. 

His  iear,  to  guard  us  from  ourselves,  we  need  ; 

And  Sacred  Writ  our  reason  does  exceed. 

For  though  Heaven  shows  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 

Yet  something  shines  morę  glorious  in  his  woid  < 

His  mercy  this  (which  all  his  work  excels!) 

His  tender  kindness  and  compassion  tells  : 

While  we,  inform'd  by  that  celestial  book, 

Into  the  bowels  of  our  maker  look. 

Love  there  reveal'd  (which  never  shall  ha^e  eod. 

Nor  had  beginning)  shall  our  song  commend  ; 

Describc  itsclf,  and  warm  us  with  that  flame, 

Which  first  from  Hea^en,  to  make  us  happy,  came. 

CANTO  IL 

Thb  iear  of  Heli,  or  aiming  to  be  blest, 
Sarours  too  much  of  priyate  intercst. 
This  mov'd  not  Moses,  nor  the  zealous  Pani, 
Who  for  their  friends  abandon'd  soul  and  all  s 
A  greater  yet  from  Hearen  to  Heli  descends. 
To  save,  and  make  his  enemies  bis  firiends. 
What  linę  of  praise  can  fathom  such  a  loTe, 
Which  reauhM  the  lowest  bottom  firom  abore? 
The  royal  prophet',  that  extended  grace 
Prom  Hcaven  to  Earth,  measur'd  but  half  that  sipee. 
The  Law  was  regnant,  and  confinM  his  thonght; 
Heli  was  not  coaquer*d  when  that  poet  wrote : 
HeaTen  was  scarce  heard  of,  until  He  came  dowB 
To  make  the  region  where  love  triumphs  known. 

That  early  love  of  creatures  yet  unmade. 
To  frame  the  world  th'  Almighty  did  persuade; 
For  love  it  was  that  first  created  light, 
Mov'd  on  the  waters,  chasM  away  the  night 
From  the  rude  chaos,  and  bestowM  new  grace 
On  things  dispos'd  of  to  their  proper  place; 
Some  to  rest  here,  and  some  to  shine  above: 
Earth,  sea,  and  Heayen,  were  all  th*  effects  of  łore. 
And  1ove  would  be  r^uin'd.     But  there  was  nonę 
That  to  themseWes  or  others  yet  were  known : 
The  worid  a  pałace  was,  without  a  guest, 
Till  one  appears,  that  must  excel  the  rest : 
One!  like  tbe  author,  whose  capacious  mind 
Migfat,  by  the  glorious  work,  the  maker  find; 
Might  measure  Hea^en,  and  giTe  each  star  a  name  ; 
With  art  and  coursge  the  rough  ocean  tamę  ; 
O^er  the  globe  with  swelling  sails  might  go. 
And  that  'tis  round  by  his  expericnce  know ; 
Make  ^ongest  beasts  obedient  to  his  will. 
And  8er\e  his  use  the  fertile  earth  to  till. 
When,  b/  his  word,  God  had  accomplish'd  aO, 
Man  to  create  he  did  a  council  cali : 
Employ'd  his  band,  to  give  the  dust  he  took . 
A  graceful  figurę  and  majestic  look : 
With  his  own  breath,  convey'd  into  his  breast 
Life,  and  a  soul  fit  to  command  the  rest. 
Worthy  alone  to  cełebrate  his  name 
For  such  a  gift,  and  tell  from  whence  it  came, 
Birds  si^g  his  praises  in  a  wilder  notę ; 
But  not  with  lasting  numbers,  and  with  thougbt, 

»  David. 


OF  DIYINE  LOVE. 
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Hen**  great  inrerogatiye !  But  mbove  all 
His  grace  abounds  in  his  new  ^siy^rite^s  hUL 

If  be  create,  it  is  a  woiid  he  makes ; 
If  be  be  angiy,  the  creation  sbakes : 
Hmn  bis  jost  wrath  oar  gnilty  paients  fled ; 
He  cunt  tbe  Earth,  but  bruis^d  the  serpenfs  head. 
Amidst  tfae  storm,  his  bounty  did  ezceed, 
Id  the  rich  promise  of  the  ViTgin*s  seed  : 
Tbongh  justice  death,  as  satisiactioo,  craTes, 
Łove  finds  a  way  to  pluck  us  firem  our  grałeś. 

CANTO  IIL 

Not  willing  terrour  should  his  image  morę, 

He  gWes  a  pattern  of  etemal  lorę ; 

His  Son  descends,  to  treat  a  peace  with  those 

Which  were,  and  must  hare  ever  been,  his  ibes. 

Poor  be  became,  and  left  his  glorious  seat. 

To  make  us  hnmble,  and  to  nudie  us  great : 

ffis  business  here  was  happiness  to  gi^e 

To  those,  wbose  malice  conld  not  let  him  live. 

Legions  of  angels,  which  be  might  haTe  U8*d, 
(For  us  fe^T'd  to  perisb)  he  refuis*d : 
Wbile  they  stood  ready  to  prerent  his  loss, 
Lorę  took  hun  up,  and  naiPd  him  to  the  cross. 
Immortal  love !  which  in  his  bowels  reign*d, 
Tbat  we  might  be  by  such  great  loTe  constrainM 
To  make  return  of  love :  upon  this  pole 
Our  duty  does,  and  our  rehgion,  roli. 
To  Jove  is  to  be]ieve,  to  hope,  to  know ; 
Tis  an  essay,  a  taste  of  HeaTen  below ! 

He  to  proud  potentates  would  not  be  known ; 
Of  those  tbat  lovM  him,  he  was  bid  irom  nOne. 
Tin  love  appear,  we  live  in  aniious  doubt ; 
But  smoke  wiU  vanish  when  that  ilame  breaks  oot ; 
This  is  the  fire  that  would  consume  our  dross, 
Befine,  and  make  us  richer  by  the  loss. 

Gould  we  Ibibear  dispute,  and  practise  love. 
We  should  agree,  as  angelft  do  above. 
Wbere  k>ve  presides,  not  vice  alone  does  flnd 
No  entranee  tbere,  but  virtues  stay  bcbind : 
-Soth  fiuth  and  hope,  and  all  the  meaner  train 
Of  morał  yirtoes,  at  the  door  remain. 
Lorę  onły  enters  as  a  native  tbere ; 
For,  bom  in  HeaTen,  it  does  but  sojoum  here. 

He  that  alone  would  wise  and  mighty  be, 
Cooimands  that  others  lorę  as  well  as  be. 
Love  as  he  lorM ! — How  can  we  soar  so  high  ?^- 
He*can  add  wings,  when  he  eommands  to  fly. 
Nor  should  we  be  with  this  command  dismay'd ; 
He  that  esamples  gires,  will  give  his  aid : 
For  he  took  flesh,  tbat,  wbere  his  precepts  iai). 
His  practice,  as  a  pattern,  may  preraiL 
His  ]ove  at  once,  and  dread  instrnct  our  Ihought; 
As  man  he  sufler^d,  and  as  God  he  taught. 
Will  for  the  deed  he  takes :  we  may  with  ease 
Obedient  be,  for  if  we  Ioto,  we  please. 
Weak  though  we  are,  to  love  is  no  hard  task. 
And  love  for  love  is  all  that  Hearen  does  ask. 
Łonre !  that  would  all  men  just  and  temp*rate  make, 
Kśnd  to  themselres  and  others  for  his  sake. 

'Tis  with  our  mtnds  as  with  a  fSntile  ground, 
Wanting  this  lorę,  they  must  with  weeds  abound, 
(Unmly  passions)  whose  effects  are  worse 
Than  thoras  and  tbistles,  springing  fh>m  the  curse. 

CANTO  IV. 

To  glory  man,  or  misery,  is  bora, 

Of  his  proud  foe  the  envy  or  the  soom: 

Wretched  he  is,  or  happy,  in  extreme; 

Baae  in  hinuelfi  but  great  in  HeaTea*8  «f|eem: 


With  loTe,  of  all  created  things  the  best ; 
Without  it,  morę  peraicioiis  than  the  rest 
For  greedy  wolves  unguarded  sheep  devour 
But  while  their  hunger  lasts,  and  then  gire  o^er: 
Man*s  boundless  avarice  his  want  excee(ds, 
And  on  his  neighbours  rotind  about  him  feeds. 

His  pride  and  vain  ambition  are  so  Tast, 
That,  deluge-like,  they  lay  whole  nations  waste: 
Debaućhes  and  escess  (though  with  less  noise) 
As  great  a  portion  of  mankind  destroys. 
The  beasts  and  monsters  Hercules  opprest 
Might,  in  tbat  age,  some  prorinces  infest: 
These  morę  destructive  monsters  are  the  bane 
Of  eT*ry  age,  and  in  all  nations  reign. 
But  soon  would  vamsh,  if  the  world  were  blessM 
With  sacred  love,  by  which  they  are  repress^d. 

Impendent  death,  and  guilt  that  threatens  Heli, 
Are  dreadful  guests,  which  here  with  mortals  dwell ; 
And  a  yezM  cooscience,  mingling  with  their  joy 
Thoughts  of  despair,  does  their  whole  life  annoy : 
But,  love  appeartng,  all  those  terrours  fly; 
We  lirę  contented,  and  contented  die. 
They,  in  wbose  breast  this  sacred  1ovg  bas  płace- 
Death,  as  a  passage  to  their  joy,  embrace. 
douds  and  thick  rapours,  which  obscure  the  day, 
The  Sun's  victorious  beams  may  chase  awayi 
Hiose  which  our  Ufis  oorrupt  and  darfcen,  Ł(>ve 
(The  nobler  star!)  must  from  the  soul  remove. 
Spots  are  obBerrM  in  that  which  boonds  the  year  ; 
lliis  brighter  Sun  moves  in  a  boundless  sphere: 
Of  Heaven  the  joy,  the  glory,  and  tbe  ligbt ; 
Shines  among  aagels,  aad  admits  no  night. 

CANTO  V. 

This  Iron  Age  (so  fraudulent  and  bold !) 
TouchM  with  this  tore,  would  be  an  Age  of  Golds 
Not,  as  they  foign*d,  that  oaks  should  honey  drop^ 
Or  laiid  neglected  bear  an  unsown  crop : 
LoTe  would  make  all  things  easy,  safie,  and  cheap; 
Nonę  for  himself  would  etther  sow  or  reap : 
Our  ready  help  and  mutual  love  would  yield 
A  nobler  barrest  than  the  richest  field. 
Famine  and  death,  coofinM  to  certain  parts» 
Extended  are  by  barrenness  of  hearts. 
Some  pine  for  want,  wbere  others  suifeit  now  ; 
But  tkien  we  should  the  nse  of  plenty  know. 
Love  would  betwixt  the  rich  and  needy  stand. 
And  spread  Heaten^s  bounty  with  an  equal  band  ; 
At  onee  the  girers  and  receiyers  bless, 
Increaae  their  joy,  and  make  their  suff*ńng  less. 
Who  for  himself  no  miracle  would  make, 
Dispeti^d  with  sev*ral  for  the  people*s  sake: 
He  that,  long-fosting,  would  no  ironder  show. 
Madę  Ioaves  and  fisbes,  as  they  ate  them',  grow. 
Of  all  his  pow'r,  which  boundless  was  above, 
Here  he  ns^d  nonę,  but  to  espress  his  loye : 
And  such  a  lote  would  make  our  joy  exceed,  . 
Not  when  our  own,  bot  other  mouths,  we  foeŁ 

Laws  would  be  useless,  which  rude  naturfe  awe; 
Love,  changing  naturę,  would  prerent  the  law : 
Tigers  and  lions  into  dens  we  thrust. 
But  milder  creatnres  with  their  freedom  trust 
Devils  are  chainM  and  tremble ;  but  the  Spouse 
No  force  but  love,  nor  hond  but  bounty,  knows. 
Men  (whom  we  now  so  fieroe  and  dan^eroos  see) 
Would  guardian-angels  to  each  other  be» 
Such  wonders  can  this  mighty  love  perform, 
Yultures  to  dores,  woWes  into  lambs  traosformi 
Io¥e  what  Isaiah  prophesy'd  can  do, 
Ssalt  the  ▼■llies,  lay  the  mountains  Iow, 
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Hmnble  the  lofty,  the  rejected  nise,  [wayi. 

Smooth  and  make  straight  our  rough  and  crooked 
Lorę,  strong  as  deaith,  and  like  it»  lereh  all  j 
With  ihat  pooen^d,  the  great  in  title  fiOl, 
ThemseWes  esteem  but  equai  to  the  ieast, 
Whom  HeaTen  with  that  high  character  has  blest 
This  love,  the  centrę  of  our  unton,  can 
Alone  bestow  complete  repoee  on  man. 
Tamę  his  wild  appetite,  make  inwardpeacc, 
And  foreign  strife  among  the  nations  cease. 
No  maitial  tnimpet  should  disturb  our  rest. 
Nor  prinoes  arm,  though  to  subdue  the  East, 
Where  for  the  tomb  so  many  heroes  (taught 
By  those  that  guided  their  devotion)  fought 
Thrice  happy  we,  could  we  like  ardour  have 
iTo  gain  his  lorę,  as  they  to  win  his  gFave ! 
>ŁoTe  as  he  Iov*d !  A  love  so  unoonfln*d, 
With  anns  extendedj  would  embraoe  mankind* 
Se]f-love  would  oease,  or  be  dilated,  when 
We  should  behold  as  many  selfis  as  men, 
Ali  of  one  family,  in  blood  ally'd. 
His  precłous  blood,  that  for  our  ransom  dy^d ! 

CANTO  VT. 

TaotfCH  the  creation  (so  dirinely  taugj^t !) 
Prinłs  such  a  Uveiy  image  on  our  thought, 
That  the  first  spnrk  of  new-created  light, 
Fhmi  chaos  strook,  afiects  our  present  sight, 
Yet  the  first  Christians  did  esteem  morę  blest 
The  day  of  rising,  than  the  day  of  rest, 
That  eT*ry  week  might  new  occasion  give, 
To  make  his  triumph  in  their  mem'ry  lirę. 
Then  let  our  Muse  compose  a  sacred  charm. 
To  keep  his  blood  among  us  ever  wann, 
And  singing,  as  the  blesrod  do  above, 
With  our  last  breath  dilate  this  flame  of  lorę. 
But,  on  so  vast  a  subject,  who  can  find 
Words  that  may  reach  th*  ideas  of  his  mind  ? 
Our  language  failst  or,  if  it  could  supply, 
W^at  mortid  thought  can  raise  itself  so  high  ? 
I)es])airing  here,  we  might  abandon  art. 
And  only  hope  to  bave  it  in  our  YteaiL 
Bnt  thoogh  we  find  this  sacred  task  too  bard, 
Yet  the  design,  th*ępdeaTour,  brings  reward: 
The  contemplation  does  suspend  our  woe, 
And  make  a  tmce  with  all  the  Uls  we  know. 
Ab  Saul*8  afflicted  spirit,  from  the  sound 
Of  Darid^s  harp,  a  present  solące  (bund : 
So  CD  this  theme  while  we  our  Muse  engage, 
No  wounds  are  felt,  of  fortunę  or  of  age.  > 
On  dirine  love  to  medittite  is  peaoe, 
And  makes  all  care  of  meaner  things  to  cease. 

Amaz'd  at  onoe,  and  comforted,  to  find 
A  boundless  power  so  infinitely  kłnd ; 
The  souł  contending  to  that  light  to  fly 
Fkom  ber  dark  celi,  we  practise  how  to  die : 
£mpk>ying  thus  the  poet^s  winged  art, 
To  reach  this  love,  and  grare  it  in  our  heait. 
Joy  so  complete,  so  solid,  and  serere, 
Would  leave  no  place  lor  meaner  pleasures  there: 
Pale  they  would  look,  as  stars  that  mnst  be  gone, 
When  fimn  the  east  the  rising  Sun  comes  on. 
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SocB  were  the  last,  the  sweetest,  notes  that  hung 
Upon  oor  dying  swan*8  melodions  tongue; 


Notes,  whose  strong  chaims  the  dnlleiŁ  tar  nii|^ 

move. 
And  melt  the  hardest  heart  in  flames  of  lorę  ; 
Notes,  whose  seraphic  raptures  speak  a  mind 
From  human  thoughts  and  earthly  dross  refin'd  ; 
So  just  their  harmony,  so  high  their  flight, 
With  joy  I  read  them,  and  with  wonder  write. 
Surę,  happy  saint,  this  noble  song  was  given 
To  fit  thee  for  th*  approacbing  joys  of  Heayca: 
Love,  wondrous  love,  whose  oonąuest  was  thy  tbeflu^ 
Has  taught  thy  soul  the  airy  way  to  climb : 
LoTe  snatch*d  thee,  like  El^ah,  to  the  sky, 
jSi  flames  that  not  consume,  but  puriiy : 
There,  with  thy  fellow-angels  mix'd,.and  firee 
From  the  duli  load  of  dim  mortality, 
Thou  feel*st  new  joys,  and  feed*st  thy  rarishM  sight. 
With  unexhausted  beams  of  love  and  light: 
And  surę,  blessM  spirit,  to  complete  thy  htim, 
In  HeaTen  thou  sing^st  this  song,  or  one  l&e  this* 


OF  THE  FE  AR  OF  GOD. 

IN  TWO  CANTOf . 

CANTO  L 

The  fear  of  God  is  fineedom,  joy,  and  peaoe^ 

And  makes  all  ills  that  res  us  here  to  cease : 

Though  the  word  fear  some  men  may  itl  endim^ 

TSs  such  a  fear  as  only  makes  secure. 

Ask  of  no  angel  to  reveal  thy  fieite ; 

Look  in  thy  heart,  the  mirror  of  thy  stale. 

He  that  invites  will  not  th'  invited  mock, 

Op'ning  to  all  that  do  in  eamest  knock. 

Our  hopes  ai^  all  well-grounded  on  this  fearj 

AU  our  assurance^lls  upon  that  sphere. 

This  fear,  that  drives  all  other  fears  away, 

Shall  be  my  song,  the  moniing  of  our  day ! 

Where  that  fear  is,  there*s  nothmg  to  be  fear^d  ; 

It  brings  from  Heaven  an  angel  for  a  gnaid : 

Tranąuillity  and  peaće  this  fear  does  gi^e ; 

Heli  gapes  for  ihose  that  do  without  it  live. 

It  is  a  beam,  which  he  on  manlets  &11, 

Of  light,  by  which  he  madę  and  gOYcms  alL 

Tis  God  alone  should  not  ofiended  be; 

But  we  please  others,  as  morę  great  than  he. 

For  a  good  cause,  the  sufierings  of  man 

May  well  be  borne :  'tis  morę  than  angels  cm. 

Man,  sińce  his  fali,  in  no  mean  station  rests, 

Above  the  angels,  or  below  the  beasts. 

He  with  true  joy  their  hearts  does  only  fili, 

That  thint  and  hunger  to  perfoim  his  wilL 

Others,  though  rich,  shall  m  this  worid  be  ▼ext. 

And  sadly  live,  in  terrour  of  the  next.  C***^ 

The  world^s'  great  coDqu'ror  would  his  point  pur- 

And  wept  because  he  could  not  find  a  ntfw: 

Which  had  he  done,  yet  idll  he  would  have  cry*d^ 

To  make  him  work,  until  a  third  he  qpy'd. 

Ambttion,  avarice,  will  nothing  owe  - 

To  Heaven  itself,  unless  it  make  them  grow. 

Though  richly  fed,  man's  care  does  stiU  esoeed: 

Has  but  one  mouth,  yet  would  a  thousand  feed. 

In  wealth  and  honour,  by  such  men  possest, 

If  it  increase  not,  there  is  found  no  rest. 

All  their  delight  is  while  their  wish  comes  in ; 

Sad  when  it  stops,  as  there  had  nothing  been. 

Tis  stiangemen  should  neglect  their  preaent  storę. 

And  take  no  joy,  but  in  porsuiog  morę; 

'  Alesander. 
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Ńo  1  tbongh  arriv'd  at  all  tbe  worid  can  aim, 
This  is  the  mark  and  glory  of  our  fnune 
A  sottl,  eapacious  of  the  Deity, 
Nothhig,  but  be  that  madę,  can  satisfy. 
A  tbonaand  worids,  if  we  witfa  bim  campare, 
Less  tban  bo  many  drops  of  water  are. 
Men  take  no  pleasore  but  in  new  desłgns. 
And  what  they  bope  for,  wbat  they  have  outshines. 
Our  sbeep  aiid  oxen  seem  no  morę  to  crare, 
With  fuU  coDtent  feeding  on  what  they  have 
Vex  not  themselyes  for  an  increase  of  ttore, 
But  think  tomorrow  we  śhall  give  tham  morę. 
What  we  ffom  day  to  day  receiye  from  Heaven» 
They  do  from  us  espeet  it  sboald  be  giren. 
We  madę  them  not,  yet  they  oo  us  leły, 
Iffore  than  rain  men  npon  tbe  Deity : 
Morę  beasts  tban  they !  that  will  not  undenstaad, 
That  we  are  fed  from  his  immediate  hand. 
Man,  that  in  him  bas  being,  move8  and  lives, 
What  can  be  bave  or  use  but  what  be  gives? 
So  tbat  no  bread  can  aourishment  afibrd» 
Or  ttsefiil  be^  wiihout  bis  sacred  word. 

CANTO  II. 

Eabth  pratses  eonqueron  for  shedding  blood, 

HeaTen,  those  that  love  their  foes,  and  do  them 

it  ia  terrestrial  bonour  to  be  crown'd  [good. 

For  strowing  men,  like  rushes,  on  the  groond. 

T^e  gk>ry  tis  to  tke  above  them  all, 

Witłiout  th'  adyantage  taken  by  their  falL 

He,  that  in  fight  diminisbes  mankind, 

Does  no  addition  to  bis  statnre  find : 

Bot  be,  that  does  a  noble  natore  show, 

Obliging  others,  still  does  bigber  grow. 

For  Tirtue  practisM  such  an  habit  gires, 

That  among  men  be  like  an  angel  ii^es, 

Hambly  he  doth,  and  without  enry,  dwell, 

Lo!7'd  and  admur^d  by  those  he  does  exceL 

Foob  anger  show,  wbich  politicians  bidę : 

Blest  with  tlus  ftar,  men  let  it  not  abide. 

Tbe  bombie  man,  when  he  leceires  a  wrong^ 

Refers  revenge  to  wbom  it  doth  belong. 

Nor  sees  he  reason  why  he  sbould  engage, 

Or  Tez  his  spirit,  for  another^s  ragę. 

Flsu^d  on  a  rock,  yain  men  he  pities,  tost 

On  raging  wave8,  and  in  the  tempest  kst 

The  rriling  planets  and  the  glorious  San 

Still  keep  that  order  which  titiey  first  begun : 

They  their  first  lesnn  constantly  repeat, 

Which  their  Creator,  as  a  hiw,  did  set. 

Abore,  below,  esactiy  all  obey : 

But  wretcbed  men  luive  found  another  way ; 

Knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as  at  first, 

(That  Tain  persuasion !)  keeps  them  still  accunt! 

The  sacred  word  refiińng  as  a  guide, 

SUtcs  they  become  to  loxary  and  pride. 

As  clocks,  remaining  in  the  skilful  hand 

Of  some  great  master,  at  the  figurę  stand, 

But  when  abroad,  neglected  they  do  go, 

At  random  strike,  and  the  ialse  hour  do  show: 

So  firom  our  Maker  wandering,  we  stray, 

like  birds  that  know  not  to  their  nests  the  way. 

In  him  we  dwelt  before  our  exile  here. 

And  may,  retnming,  find  contentment  there  ^ 

Trae  joy  may  find,  perfection  of  delight, 

Behold  his  face,  and  shun  etemal  night. 

Silencef  my  Muse !  make  not  these  jewels  cheap, 
Expo8ing  to  the  worid  too  large  an  heap. 
Of  all  we  read,  the  Sacred  Writ  u  best ; 
Where  great  traths  are  in  fewest  words  ezprest 


Wro^ing  with  death,  these  lines  I  did  indite; 
No  other  tbeme  could  give  my  soul  delight 
O  that  my  youth  had  thus  employ'd  my  pen ! 
Or  that  I  now  could  write  as  well  as  then  f 
But  'tis  of  grace,  if  sickness,  age,  and  pam, 
Are  felt  as  throes,  when  we  are  bom  again : 
Timely  they  come  to  wean  os  from  this  Earth^ 
As  pangs  tlutt  wait  upon  a  second  birth. 


OF  DiriNE  POESY. 

IN  TWO  CANTOS. 


OCCASIOITES  UPOM  SICHTOPTBB  53d  CHAFTBB  OPISAIAH. 
TUaMSD  INTO  YSItSE  17  MKS.  WHAITON. 

CANTO  I. 

PoETs  we  prize,  when  in  their  vene  we  find 

Some  great  employment  of  a  worthy  mind. 

Angels  ha^e  been  inqui8itive  to  know 

The  secret,  which  this  oracie  does  show. 

What  was  to  come,  Isaiah  did  deelare, 

Which  she  describes,  as  if  she  had  been  tbefe; 

Had  seen  the  wounds,  which  to  the  reader^  vie« 

She  draws  so  lively,  that  they  bleed  anew. 

As  ivy  thrives,  which  on  the  oak  takes  hoid, 

So,  with  the  prophefs,  may  ber  lines  grow  old! 

If  they  sbould  die,  who  can  the  worid  forgire, 

(Such  pious  lines ! )  when  wanton  Sappho'8  lirę  ? 

Who  with  his  bręath  his  image  did  inspire, 

£xpects  it  sbould  foment  a  nobler  fire : 

Not  love  which  brutes,  as  well  as  men  may  know; 

But  1ove  like  his,  to  wbom  that  breath  we  owe. 

Yerse  so  design^d,  on  that  high  snbject  wrole, 

Is  the  perfection  of  an  ardent  thoaght, 

The  smoke  which  we  from  buming  incense  raisei 

When  we  complete  the  sacńfice  <^  praise. 

In  boundless  yerse  the  fancy  soars  too  high 

For  any  object,  but  the  Deity. 

What  morUl  can  with  Heaven  pretend  to  share 

In  the  superlatires  of  wise  and  fair ! 

A  meaner  subject  when  with  these  we  grace, 

A  gianfs  habit  on  a  dwarf  we  place. 

Sacred  riiould  be  the  prodoct  of  our  Muse, 

like  that  sweet  oil,  abore  all  private  nie, 

On  pain  of  death  fori>idden  to  be  madę, 

But  when  it  sbould  be  on  the  altar  laid. 

Yerse  shows  a  rieb  inestimable  vehi, 

When,  droppM  firom  Heaven,  'tis  thither  sent  agun. 

Of  bounty  'tis,  that  he  admits  our  praise, 
Which  does  not  him,  but  us  that  yield  it,  raise : 
For,  as  that  angel  np  to  HeaTcn  did  rise, 
Boróe  on  the  flame  of  Manoah's  sacńfice : 
So,  wing^d  with  praise,  we  pdietrate  the  sky, 
Teach  ctoiids,  and  stars,  to  praise  bim  as  we  fiy ; 
Hie  whole  creation  (by  our  fali  madę  groan ! ) 
His  praise  to  echo,  and  suspend  their  moan. 
For  that  he  reigns,  all  creatores  sbould  rejoice. 
And  we  with  songs  supply  their  want  of  yoice. 
The  church  tńumphsiiit,  and  the  church  below, 
In  songs  of  praise  their  present  union  sbow : 
Their  joys  are  fuli ;  our  ezpectation  long ; 
In  life  we  difier,  but  we  join  in  song : 
Angels  and  we,  assisted  by  this  art, 
May  sing  together,  tfaoogh  we  dwell  apart 

Tbus  we  reach  Hearen,  while  Tainer  poems  must 
No  higher  rise,  than  winds  may  lift  the  dust 
From  that  they  spring ;  this,  from  bis  breath  that 
To  the  first  dust  th' immortal  soul  we  have.  [ga^e 
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Km  pittise  wen  aung  (our  great  endea^our  here) 
IShakes  off  the  dust,  and  makeB  thatlireath  appear. 

CANTO  IL 

He  4,  that  did  fint  this  way  of  writing  grace, 
Coaven'd  wHh  the  Almigfaty  fece  to  face : 
Wonden  he  did  in  sacred  vene  unlbld, 
When  he  had  morę  than  eighty  winten  told : 
The  writer  feeb  no  dtre  effect  of  age. 
Nor  verse,  that  (lows  from  so  diTine  a  lage. 
Eldest  of  poets,  he  beheld  the  light, 
Wheo  fint  it  tńiiinph'd  o'er  etenial  night : 
Chaos  he  saw,  and  could  distinctly  tell 
Hoir  that  confusion  into  order  fell : 
As  if  consalted  with,  he  has  expre8t 
The  work  of  the  Creator,  and  bis  rest : 
Hoir  the  flood  dn>wn*d  the  first  offimding  race, 
Which  might  the  figurę  of  our  globe  defue. 
For  new-made  earth,  so  even  and  so  fair, 
Less  equal  now,  uncertain  makes  theair: 
SurprisM  with  heat  and  unespected  cold, 
Early  distempen  make  our  youth  look  old : 
Our  days  so  eril,  and  so  few,  may  tell 
That  on  the  ruins  of  that  world  we  dwell. 
Strong  as  the  oaks  that  nourish*d  them,  and  high, 
That  long->liy*d  race  did  on  their  force  rely, 
Neglecting  HeaTen :  but  we,  of  shorter  datę  t 
Shocdd  be  morę  mindful  of  impending  fate* 
To  wonns,  that  crawl  upon  this  rubbish  here, 
This  span  of  life  may  yet  too  long  appear : 
Eoough  to  humble,  and  to  make  us  great» 
If  it  prepare  us  for  a  nobler  seat 
Which  well  obsenring,  he,  in  numerous  lines, 
Taoght  wretched  man  how  hśt  his  life  declines: 
In  whem  he  dwelt,  before  the  world  was  madę. 
And  may  again  retire,  when  that  shall  iade. 
The  lasUng  Iliads  hare  not  iiv'd  so  long, 
As  his  and  Deborah*s  triumphant  song. 
Ddphos  unknown,  no  Muse  could  them  inspire, 
But  that  which  govems  the  celestial  choir. 
łieaven  to  the  pious  did  this  art  rereal, 
And  from  their  sCore  sooceeding  poets  steaL 
Homer's  Soamander  for  the  Trąjans  fought. 
And  sweOM  so  high,  by  her  old  Kishon  taught ; 
His  ri^er  scarce  could  fleroe  Achilles  stay; 
Her^s,  morę  sucoessful,  swept  her  foes  away. 
The  host  of  Hea^ten,  bis  I^m^nis  and  his  Man» 
He  arms;  instructed  by  her  fls^ting  stars, 
She  led  them  all  against  the  oommon  foe : 
But  he  (misled  by  what  he  saw  bebw  1 ) 
The  powen  abore,  like  wretched  men,  divides^ 
And  breaks  ^heir  union  into  difierent  sides. 
Ilie  noblest  peits  which  in  his  heroes  sbine 
May  be  but  oopies  of  that  heroinę. 
Homer  himself  and  Agamemnon,  she 
Tbe  writer  could,  and  the  commander,  be. 
Thith  she  relates,  in  a  sublimer  strain 
Than  all  the  tales  the  boldest  Greeks  could  feign: 
For  what  she  sung,  that  Spirit  did  indite, 
Which  gave  her  oourage  and  snccess  in  fight. 
A  double  garland  crowns  the  matchless  dtune ; 
TroBi  Hea^en  her  poem  and  her  conquest  came. 

Tbough  of  the  Jews  she  merit  most  esteem, 
Yet  here  the  Christian  has  the  greater  theme : 
Her  martial  song  describes  how  Sis'ra  fell : 
This  ńngs  our  triumph  OTer  Death  and  HelL 
The  rising  light  employ'd  the  sacred  breath 
Of  the  blest  Yirgin  and  Elizabeth. 

^Moses. 


In  songs  of  joy  the  angels  song  his  birth ; 
Here,  how  he  treated  was  upon  the  Earth, 
lYembling  we  read !  th'  affliction  and  the  soor% 
Which,  iSn-  our  guilt,  so  patiently  was  borne ! 
Conception,  birth,  and  suffiering,  all  belong 
(Tbough  various  parts)  to  one  celestial  song  s 
And  she,  wel!  using  so  divine  an  art, 
Has,  in  this  oonoert,  sung  the  tragic  part. 

Ab  Hannah's  seed  was  vow'd  to  sacred  use, 
So  here  this  lady  consecrates  her  Muse ;     . 
With  like  reward  may  Heaven  her  bed  adoni» 
With  fhiit  as  fair,  as  by  her  Muse  is  bom  I 
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PARAPHRASE  ON  THE  LORiyS  PRAYES. 

warrrsN  bt  mrs.  wbabton. 

SiŁBNCB,  ye  winds !  listen  ethereal  lighti ! 
While  our  Urania  sings  what  Hearen  tndites: 
The  numben  are  the  nymph's ;  but  from  above 
Descends  the  pledge  of  that  etemal  lorę. 
Here  wretched  mortals  have  not  leare  alone, 
But  are  instroeted  to  approach  his  throne : 
And  how  can  he  to  miserable  men 
Deny  reqnests,  which  his  own  band  did  pen  ? 

In  the  Erangelists  we  find  the  prose, 
Which,  paraphras'd  by  her,  a  poem  grows  j 
A  devout  rapture !  so  divine  a  h3rmn, 
It  may  become  the  highest  seraphim ! 
For  they,  like  her,  in  that  celestial  choir, 
SBng  only  what  the  Spirit  does  inspire. 
Taught  by  our  Lord,  and  thein,  with  us  they  may 
For  all,  but  pardon  for  ofiences,  pray. 

SOME  REFŁECTIONS  OF  HIS  UPON  THE  8ETERA& 
PET1TION8  IN  THE  SAME  PRAYBR, 

L  Hu  sacred  name,  with  rererence  profoaod» 
Should  mention'd  be,  and  trembling  at  the  somid  I 
It  was  Jehorah ;  'tis  our  Father  now ; 
So  Iow  to  us  does  Heaven  Youchssfe  to  bow  s ! 
He  brought  it  down,  that  taught  us  how  to  pray. 
And  did  so  dearly  for  our  ransom  pay. 

II.  His  Hngdom  eome.     For  this  we  pray  in  vai^ 
Uniess  he  does  in  our  afiections  reign : 

Absurd  it  were  to  wish  for  such  a  King, 
And  not  obedience  to  his  sceptre  bring, 
Wliose  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burthen  light, 
His  senrice  fireedom,  and  his  judgments  ńght. 

III.  His  wSl  be  done,    In  fact  'tis  always  danet 
But,  as  in  HeaTen,  it  must  be  madę  our  owił 
His  will  should  all  our  inclhiations  sway, 
Wliom  Nąture  and  the  universe  obey. 

Happy  the  man!  whose  wishes  are  confinM 
To  what  has  been  etemally  design'd ; 
Referring  all  to  his  patemal  care. 
To  whom  morę  dear,  than  to  ourseWes,  we  are. 

IV.  It  is  not  what  our  avarice  hoards  up ; 
'Tis  he  that  feeds  us,  and  that  fills  our  cup  ; 
Like  new-bom  babes,  depending  on  the  breast, 
From  dav  to  day,  we  on  his  bounty  feasL 
Nor  should  the  soul  expect  above  a  day. 

To  dwell  in  her  frail  tcnement  of  clay : 

The  setting  Sun  should  seem  to  bound  our  raoe^ 

And  the  new  day  a  gift  of  special  grace. 

V.  Tkat  he  should  all  our  łrespassts  forgive, 
While  we  in  hatred  with  our  neighboura  Uye ; 

*  PMlm  XTiii.  9. 


EPIGRAMS,  EPITAPHS,  AND  FRAGMENTS. 

But,  had  like  yirtae  shinM  in  that  fair  Greek, 
The  amoroiis  sbepherd  had  dot  darM  to  seeV» 
Or  hope  for  pity,  but,  with  silent  moan, 
And  better  fate,  had  perished  alone.  ^ 
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Thoach  soto  pray  may  seem  an  casy  task, 
^urtc  oorselres  whai  thus  incliii'd  we  ask. 
Tbb  praycr  to  use,  we  ougbt  with  equal  cara 
Our  wiib,  as  to  the  lacrament,  prepare. 
TTbj  Doblest  worship  of  the  Power  above, 
Is  to  ejrtd,  aqd  imitate,  his  love: 
Not  to  fofgive  our  enemies  alone. 
But  USC  our  bouoty  that  they  may  be  won. 

VI.  GitardusffcmaUlempłaHansqfthefo€: 
Aod  Łho0e  we  ^y  in  several  stations  know : 
The  rich  and  poor  in  iłippery  places  stand : 
Oive  us  enough  !  but  with  a  sparing  band ! 
Nut  iil-pemiading  wanti  nor  wanting  wealth ; 
But  wbat  proportionM  is  to  life  and  heolth. 
For  not  the  dead,  but  liTing,  sing  thy  p/aise ; 
Eialt  thy  kingdom,  and  thy  glory  raise. 

FsTete  lingnis ! 

Yiigintbiis  puerisqtte  canto^  Horat 


OKTBS 

FOREGOING  DIVINE  POEMSK 

Wny  we  for  age  oould  neither  read  nor  write, 

Tbe  rabject  madę  us  able  to  indite : 

Tbe  soul,  with  nobler  resolutions  deck*d,  * 

The  body  stooping,  does  hersclf  erect : 

No  mortal  parts  are  requisite  to  raise 

Her,  that  unbody*d  can  her  Makcr  pralse. 

Tlie  leas  are  ąuiet,  when  the  winds  gire  o'er : 
So,  calm  are  we,  whto  passions  are  no  morę ! 
For  tben  we  know  how  rairr  it  was  to  boa^ 
Of  Aeeting  things,  so  certain  to  be  lost. 
Cloadi  of  affection  from  our  younger  eyes 
Conceal  that  emptiness,  which  age  descrics. 

Tbe  8oul'8  darkcottage,  batter*d  aod  decay'd, 
Lets  in  new  light,  through  chinks  that  time  has  madę : 
Strooger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become, 
M  they  draw  near  to  their  etema]  home : 
Leaving  the  old,  botb  worlds  at  once  they  view, 
Hot  sund  upon  the  tłireshold  of  tbe  new. 


Mtratur  limen  Olympt.        Virg.' 


EPIGRAMS,  EPITAPirS,  AND  FRAG- 

MENTS.  * 


OF  A  LADY  WHO  WRET  IN  PRAISE  OF  MIRA. 

Whilb  she  pretends  to  make  the  gracea  known 
Of  matehless  Mira,  sheTevealB  her  qwn  7 
And,  when  she  woiild  anotber^s  praise  indite, 
Is  by  her  glass  instructed  how  to  write. 


TO  OME  HARRIEO  TO  AM  OLD  MAN. 

Smcs  thou  wouldst  needs  (bewitch'd  with  some  iU 

Icharms!) 
Be  bury'd  in  those  moDUmental  arms : 
AU  we  can  wish,  is — May  that  earth  lie  light 
Upon  thy  tender  limbs !  and  so  good  night ! 


EPIGRAM  7. 

Bbdibus  emignrans  solitis,  comitatus  inermi 
Res  turbft,  simples  et  diadema  gereos, 

Ecce  redit  bino  Carolus  diadematc.  cinctus; 
HaBC  ttbi  nuda  dedit  pompa ;  quid  anna  dabunt  ? 
£d,  Haller,  Armiger,  ColL  Regal. 


AN  EPIGRAM  OR  A  PAINTED  LADY  WITH  IŁ& 

TEBTH. 

Wbrb  men  so  duli  they  could  not  see 
That  Lyce  painted  j  should  they  flce^ 
like  simple  birds,  into  a  net, 
So  grossly  woyen,  and  ill  set ; 
Her  owtk  teeth  would  undo  the  knot, 
And  let  al)  go  that  she  had  got. 
Those  teeth  fair  Lyce  must  not  show, 
If  she  would  bite :,  her  lovers,  though 
IJke  birds  tłłly  stoop  at  seeming  grapes, 
Are  disabusM  when  first  she  gapes ; 
The  rotten  bones  dtscoYer^d  tbere 
Show  'tis  a  painted  sepulchre. 


UNDER  A  LADV'9  PICTURE. 

k7CB  Helen  was!  and  who  can  blame  the  boy' 
rhat  in  so  bright  a  flame  consum^d  his  Troy  ?. 

*  See,  in  Dake*s  Pocms,  an  elegant  compliment 
o  Mr.  Wallem,  cąi  this  his  last  production.  N. 

7  From  Rex  Redux ;  being  Cambridge  ▼erses  on 
he  return  of  Charles  I.  from  Scotland,  after  his 
oronatkm  there  in  1633. 

•Paris. 
^OL.  VI1L 


EPIGRAM  UPON  THE  GOLOBN  MEOAŁ. 

Our  pruard  upon  the  royal  Aide ! 
On  the  rererse,  our  beauty*s  pride ! 
Herę  we  dtscem  the  frown  and  smile  ; 
The  ibrce  and  glory  of  our  isle.  ' 
In  the  rich  medal,  both  so  like 
Immortals  stand,  it  seems  antiqne; 
Carv*d  by  some  master,  when  the  bold 
Greeks  mado  their  Jove  descend  in  gold  ; 
And  Danae  wondering  at  that  shower, 
Whtcli,  falling,  stormM  her  brazen  tower. 
Britannia  there,  the  fort  in  vain 
Had  batterM  boen  with  golden  rain ; 
Thunder  itself  had  faird  to  paas  : 
Virtue*s  a  stronger  guard  than  brass. 


WRITTEN  ON  A  CARD  THAT  HER  MAJBSTY  9 
TORĘ  AT  OMBRE. 

Thb  cardsyou  tear  in  yalue  rise, 

So  do  the  wounded  by  your  eyes. 

Who  to  celestial  things  aspire, 

Are  by  that  passion  rais'd  the  higb^.   ^ 


TO  MR.  ORANYILLE  (AFTERWARDS  LORD  LAKUt- 
DOWy)  ON  HIS  VBR8E8  TO  KING  JAMES  II, 

Ak  early  plant !  which  such  a  blossom  bears, 
And  shows  a  genius  so  beyond  his  years; 

9  Qaeen  Catharine. 


\ 
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A  judgmeat !  that  could  make  qo  &ir  a  ctioice; 
So  high  a  subject,  to  employ  his  Toice : 
StUl  as  it  grows,  how  sweetly  will  he  sing 
The  growiDg  greatness  of  our  matohless  king  \ 


WALLERTS  POEMS. 


PRIDB. 


ŁONG  AND  8H0RT  UFB. 


CiRCŁBs  are  prais'd,  not  that  abound 
In  largeness,  but  th'  exactły  roond : 
So  life  we.praise,  that  does  escel 
Not  in  much  time,  but  actmg  well. 


TRANBŁATBD  OUT  OF  8PANISR. 

TaouGH  we  may  seem  importunate, 
'    While  your  compassion  we  implore : 
They,  whom  you  make  too  fbrtunate, 
May  witb»pre8umptioa  Tez  you  morę. 


TRANSŁATBD  OUT  OF  FREMCH. 

Fads,  flowers,  fade;  Naturę  wi]l  ha^e  it  so; 
Ti8  but  t^hat  we  must  in  our  autumn  do ! 
And,  as  your  leaves  lie  quiet  on  the  ground, 
The  lass  alone  by  those  that  loy'd  them  found : 
So,  in  the  grare,  shall  we  as  quiet  lie, 
Miss'd  by  some  few  that  1oy*d  our  company. 
But  som^  80  like  to  thoms  and  nettles  liye» 
That  nonę  for  them  can,  when  tbey  periah,  gńeve. 


0OME  VBR8B8  OF  AN  IMPBRFBCT  COPY,  DBSI6NBD 

FOR  A  FRIBNO, 

OK  HIS  TaAmŁATIOM  OP  OTm*8  FA8TI. 

-  lloia'8  lidy  daya  you  tell,  as  if  a  guest 
With  the  old  Romana  you  werę  wont  to  feast 
Numa'8  rdigion,  by  themselTes  believ>d, 
Excel8,  the  true,  only  in  show  receir^d. 
They  madę  the  nations  roond  about  them  bow, 
With  their  dictators  taken  from  the  plough : 
Such  power  has  justice,  faith,  and  honesty ! 
The  world  was  conquer'd  by  morałity. 
Seeming  derotion  does  but  gild  a  knaye, 
Thafs  neither  iaitbful,  honest,  just,  nor  brare : 
But,  where  religion  does  with  virtue  join, 
Jt  makes  a  hero  like  an  angel  shine. 


ON  THB  STATUĘ  OF  KI?1G  CHARLES  THE  FIRST, 
AT  CHAR1NG-CR088. 

W  THB  YEAa  1674. 

That  the  first  Charles  does  here  in  triumph  ńde, 
See  his  son  reign,  where  he  a  martyr  dyM, 
And  people  pay  that  reverence,  as.  they  pass, 
( Which  then  he  wanted ! )  to  the  sacred  brass, 
Is  not  th'  effect  of  gratitude  alone. 
To  which  we  owe  the  statuę  and  the  stone : 
But  Heayen  this  lasting  monument  has  wrought, 
That  mortals  may  etemally  be  taugbt, 
KetfiDion,  though  succeasful,  is  but  vain ; 
And  kingą  so  kilPd  rise  conąuerors  again. 
This  truth  the  royal  image  does  pivclaim, 
Loud  as  the  trumpet  of  surviving  Famę. 


Not  the  brave  Macedonian  youth  ■  alone. 
But  base  Caligula,  w^ien  on  the  throne, 
Boundless  in  power,  would  make  himself  a  god  j 
As  if  the  world  depended  on  his  nod. 
The  Syrian  king  ■  to  beasts  was  headlong  tliro«n\ 
Ere  to  himself  he  could  be  mortal  known. 
The  meanest  wT«tch,  if  Heaven  shonld  give  fahn  linę, 
Would  i^rer  stop,  tUl  he  were  thooght  di^ine : 
Ali  might  ^ńthin  disoem  the  serpent^s  pride, 
If  fttMn  ouraelyes  nbthing  ourselres  did  łude. 
Let  the  prood  peacock  his  ga^  feathen  spread, 
And  woo  the  female  to  hia  pamted  bed: 
Let  winds  and  seas  togetber  ragę  and  swall : 
This  Naturę  teaches,  and  becomes  them  wefl. 
J^ide  was  not  madę  for  men  * ;  a  conscioafi  lonw 
Of  gmlt  and  folly,  and  their  conaeąuenoe, 
Dertroys  the  claim :  and  to  beholdera  tdb, 
Here  nothing  but  the  shape  of  manhood  dweOfr 


EPITAPH  ON  SIR  GBORGB  SPBKB. 

Ukdbr  this  stone  lies  yirtue,  youth, 
Unblemiah*d  probity,  and  truth : 
Just  unto  al]  relations  known, 
A  worthy  patriot,  jńous  son : 
Whom  neigfabouring  towns  so  often  sent. 
To  give  their  sense  m  parliament; 
With  lires  and  fortunes  trusting  one, 
Who  80  discreetly  us*d  his  own. 
Sober  he  was,  wis<  temperate ; 
Contented  with  an  old  estate, 
Which  no  fbul  ayarice  did  increase. 
Nor  wanton  luxury  make  less. 

While  yet  but  young,  his  fether  dy'd. 

And  left  him  to  an  happy  guide : 

Not  Lemuers  mother  with  morę  care     ^ 

Did  counsel  or  instruct  ber  heir ; 

Or  teach  with  morę  success  ber  son 

The  vices  of  the  time  to  shun. 

An  heiress,  she,  while  yel  aliye, 

Ali  that  was  bers  to  him  did  gire: 

And  he  just  gratitude  did  show 

To  one  that  had  obligM  him  so : 

Notl^  too  much  for  ber  he  thought,   . 

By  whom  he  was  so  bred  and  taugfat, 

So  (early  madę  that  path  to  tread, 

Which  did  his  youth  to  honoor  lead) 

His  short  life  did  a  pattem  give, 

How  neighbours,  husbands,  friends,  slioold  li^e. 
The  yirtues  of  a  private  life 

^ceed  the  glorious  noise  and  strife 

Ofbattles  won:  in  those  we  find 

The  solid  interest  of  mankind. 

Approv*d  by  all,  and  lov*d  so  wcU, 

Hiough  young,  like  iruit  that^s  ripe,  he  fdl. 


EPITAPH  ON  COLON  EL  CHARLES  CAVEin>HH. 

Heke  lies  Charles  Ca'ndish :  let  the  marble  stooe. 
That  hides  his  ashes,  make  his  virtue  known. 
Beatity  and  valour  did  his  short  life  grace ; 
Tłie  grief  and  glory  of  his  ndbie  race  ! 
Early  abroad  he  did  the  world  8urvey, 
As  if  he  knew  he  had  not  long  to  stay  : 

1  Alexander.    '  Nebuchadnezzar.    *  Ecclua.  &  li 


EPIGRAMS,  EPlTAłtt^,  AND  ńlAGMENTS. 


Stir  wbAt  grad  Ałei^ander  iti  the  East 
AnAmi^k^  JiłliiM  ot^iuiuerM  iti  the  West 
Ihm,  wHh  a  miiid  u  gmt  as  thelrt,  Im  eum 
Tb  finci  at  home  oecasio^  lbv  łus  fiuńe : 
Wbere  dark  coofuaion  ^d  the  nations  hide, 
And  where  the  jtistlsr  was  the  weoker  side. 
T«o  loyal  bra^Ars  took  tbehr  so^ereign^B  part» 
Ettiifby^d  th«r  ireirith»  Cheir  ocmragt,  aad  thete  9tt : 
llieelder  ^fUd  whole  M|pnent9  Bfod.; 
Ilie  youDger  brought  his  conduct  and  bis  swood. 
Boro  to  (*oinmatid,  a  leader  be  begun, 
Aod  00  tbe  rebeis  lastfng  hononr  wen-: 
The  hone,  instructed  by  their  generaPs  worth, 
StJU  madę  the  kjn^  ńctoriouB  io'  the  North : 
Wbere  Ca'ndish  fou($ht.  the  royalists  prevail'd; 
Neitber  his  conrage  nor  his  jndgment  failM : 
The  cttirent  of  his  Vłctc»rie8  fboDd  no  stop, 
TUI  Cromwell  came^  hitf  paity'8  chiefest  propt 
Equal  kooces  ha4  set  tfaeae  cbampions  high. 
And  both  resolv'd  to  coiiquer  or  to  die : 
Yirtuc  with  ragę,  fury  with  va1our,  strove ;  • 
Bot  tb«t  must  fali  which  ts  deciecd  aboi^e ! 
Cromwell,  wiMi  odds  <tf  niamber  and  of  Fate, 
RemoT^d  this  balwwiic  of  the  chnreh  and  statc : 
Whicb  the  sad  issue  of  the  war  declar^d) 
And  madę  his  task,  to  ruin  both,  less  haitl. 
So  when  the  bank,  neglectc^,  is  o^erihmwn, 
The  boiuidless  torreni  does  the  eootiery  drc^rto. 
Thus  fell  the  young^  Ule  torely,  and  tbe  brave ; 
Strew  bays  and  floweis  upon  his  bunour^d  |prave  I 


BPITAPB  ON  TliS  LAAY  ftKOLSY. 

Hns^lies  the  leaarned  Sa^'8  heir; 

So  eariy  wise,  and  lastmg  ^r ! 

Thst  nooe,  escept  her  years  they  told, 

Thoaght  her  a  chihł,  or  thought  her  old. 

Ali  tfaat  ber  fiilher  kiiew,.  or  got, 

His  art,  his  weaitfa,  felt  to  her  kit : 

And  she  so  well  impnnr^d  that  stock, 

Both  of  his  knowledge  and  his  flock, 

That  Wit  and  Fortune,  reconcil'd 

In  her,  opon  eaoh  other  smird. 

While  she  to  e^ery  well-tatight  mind 

Was  80  profMtioiisly  inclin^d, 

Aod  gaTe  soch  tit]e  to  ber  storę, 

That  noae,  but  tb*  ignorant,  were  poor. 

The  Mnses  daily  (bund  supplies, 

Both  from  her  hands  and  from  her  eycs ; 

Her  boanty  did  at  once  engage, 

And  matchtess  beauty  warm  their  ragc. 

Such  was  this  damę  inr  calmer  days, 

Her  natioD'8  ornament  and  praise  ! 

Bat,  when  a  stonn  disturb*d  our  rest, 

The  port  and  refuge  of  th*  opprest 

This  madę  her  fortunę  understood. 

And  look'd  on  as  some  public  good  ; 

So  that  (her  person  and  ber  state 

Exempted  from  the  common  fate) 

In  all  our  ciyil  fury  she 

Stood,  like  a  sacred  tempie,  free. 

May  here  her  monument  stand  so, 

To  credit  this  rude  age !  and  show 

To  futuro  times,  that  even  we 

Some  pattems  did  of  rtrtue  see: 

And  one  sublime  e;jmmple  had 

Of  g«x>d,  among  so  many  bad. 

4  Winiam  earl  of  D^onsbire. 
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EPITAPH  TO  BE  WRITTKN  UNOBR  THE  LATIN 
INSCRIPTION  UPON>  TH«  TOMB  OF  THE  ONŁY 
SON  OF  THE  LORD  AUmOYER. 

Tis  fit  the  English  readet  should  be  told, 
In  our  dwu  hmgiiage,  wbat  this  tomb  does  hołd. 
Tis  not  a  noble  corpse  alone  does  lie 
ITndcr  this  stob«(  but  a  whote  ftunily : 

I  His  parents*  pious  care,  their  ,name,  their  joy, 

I  And  all  their  hope,  lies  buried  with  this  boy : 
Tliis  lorely  youtifi  f  for  whom  we  all  madę  moan, 

I  That  knew  his  worth,.a9  he  hj^d  been  our  own. 

Had  there  been  space  and  yean  enough  a11ow*d. 
His  courage,  wit,  tod.breedittg  to  have  showM, 

i  We  had  not  fouod*  in  aU  the  numerous  roli 
Of  his  fam'd  anćestors,  a  greater  soiil : 
His  early  yirtues  to  that  akieient  stock 
Gave  a$  much  honour,  as  from  thence  he  took. 
Uke  buda^afpeanag  ere  the  irofts  ą^  past, 
To  become  man  he  madę  soch  fatal  hastę. 
And  to  pcrfection  labour^d  so  to  climb, 
Preyenting  slow  experipnce  and  time, 
That  'tis  no  ifońder  ]9eath  our  hopes  befuil'd  t 
He's  seldom  eid,  that  will  not  be  a  cbild. 


EPITAPH,  ^NFINISMED. 

Gasiur  SMif !  for  whem  Death  will  no  lonprcr  siny. 
But  sends  in  hastę  to  snatch  our  bliss  away.' 
O  cruel  Death  ł  te  those  you  take  morę  kińd, 
llian  to  the  wretched  mortals  left  behind ! 
Here  beauty,  youthj  and  noble  \irttie  shinM  ; 
Free  from  &e  clond^  of  prUe  that  shadc  the^ind. 
In8pif'il  rerse  may  on  this  marble  łiv«, 
But  ean  no  honoor  te  tby  aabes  gire. 
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IN  NBWmCTON  CliUBCIł  IN  OSPOBIWRlRF.,  1686. 

Hers  lies  the  prop  and  glory  of  his  race, 

Who,  that  no  time  his  memory  may  deface, 

His  gratefiil  wife,  under  this  speaking  stone 

His  ashes  bid,  to  make  his  merit  known. 

Sprung  from  an  opulent  And  worthy  linę, 

Whose  well-us'd  rortune  madę  their  ^irtues  shine, 

A  rich  example  his  fair  life  did  gire, 

How  otbers  should  with  their  relations  live. 

A  pious  Son,  a  husband,  and  a  firiend. 

To  neighbours  too  his  bounty  did  extend 

So  far,  that  they  lamented  when  he  died, 

As  if  all  to  him  had  been  near  allied. 

His  curioos  youth  would  men  and  mannere  know, 

\A'hich  madę  him  to  the  ^outhem  nations  go. 

Nearcr  tbe  Sun,  though  they  morę  civil  seem, 

Revenge  and  ]uxury  harc  their  esteem ; 

Whicb  well  obseiring,  hc  retum'd  with  inore 

Value  for  England,  than  he  had  bcfore; 

Her  true  religion,  and  her  statutes  too, 

He  practised  not  less  than  seekM  to  know ; 

And  the  whole  country  gricv*d  for  their  ill  fate, 

To  lose  so  good,  so  just  a  magistrate. 

To  shed  a  tear  may  readcrs  be  inclin*d. 

And  pray  for  one  he  only  left  behind, 

Till  she,  who  does  inherit  his  estate, 

May  yirtue  love  like  him,  and  yices  hate. 
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MU  WALLER^S  MONUMENT, 

IN  BKCONSFIBŁD  CHORCH-YARO^  IM  BUCKIN6- 

HAM8HIRB ; 


wftrrrsN  bt  icr.  btmzr,  ł4te  historiografbse-royai.. 


WALLER^S  POEMS. 

SEMPER  POPULO  CHARUS,  PRINCIPIBU8 

IN  DEUCIIS,  ADMIRATIONI  OMNIBUS. 

HIC  CONDrrUR  TUMULO  SUB  BODEM 

RARA  ypcrUTE  ET  MULTA  PROLE 

NOBILIS  UXOR,  MARIA  EX  BRESSYORUM 

FAMILIA,  CUM  EDMUNDO  WAJJ^R, 

CONJUOE  CHARISSIMO :    QUEM  TER  ET 

DECIES  L«TUM  FECIT  PATREM,  ,V  FI- 

LIIS,  FILUBUS  Vin ;    QUOS  MUNDO 

DEDIT,  ET  IN  COELUM  REDIIT. 


On  the  WeH  end, 

EDMUNDI  WALLER  HIC  JACET  ID 
QUANTUM  MORTI  CESSIT ;   OUI  INTER 

POETAS  SUI  TEMPORIS  FACILE 

PRINCEPS,  LAUREAM,  QUAM  MERUIT 

ADOI^SCENS,  OĆTOGENARIUS  HAUD 

ABDICAYIT.     HUIC  DEBET  PATRIA 

LINGUA  QUOD  CREDAS,  SI  GIWSCE 

LATINEQUE  INTERMITTERENT,  MUS* 

LOQUI  AMARENT  ANGUCE. 

On  the  South  tide. 

HEUS,  YUTOR !   TUMULATUM  YIDES 

EDMUNDUM  WALl^ER,  QUI  TANTI 

NOMINIS  POETA,  ET  IDEM  AVmS 

OPIBUS,  INTElt  PRIMOS  SPECTABILIS, 

MUSIS  SE  DFJ>IT,  ET  PATRLE, 

NONDUM  OCTODECENNALIS,  INTER 

ARDUA  REONI  TRACTANTB8  SEDEM 

HABUrr,  A'  BURGO  DE  AGMONDESHAM 

MISSUS.     HIC  YITiE  CURSUS ;  NEC 

CNERI  DEFUrr  SENEX;   VIXITQUE 


On  the  Eatł  efUL 

EDMUNDUS  WALLER  CUI  HOC  MARMOR 
SACRUM  EST,  COLESHILL  NASCENDI 

LOCUM  HABUIT;    CANtABRIGlAM 

STUDENDI;    PATREM  ROBERTUM  ET 

EX  HAMPDENA  STIRPE  MATREM : 

COEPIT  VIVERE  IIP  MARTII,  A.  D.  MDCV. 

PRIMA  UXOR  ANNA  EDWARM  BANKS 

FILIA  UNICA  HARE&     EX  PRIMA  BIS 

PATER  FACrUSj  EX  SECUNDA 

TREDECIES ;  CUI  ET  DUO  LUSTRA 

SUPERSTES»  OBIIT  XXI  OCTOB. 

A.  a  MDCLXXXVII. 

On  the  North  ńde. 

HOC  MARMORE  EDMUNDO  WALLER 

MARI^aUE  EX  SECUNDIS  ŃUPTIIS 

CONJUOI.  PIENTISSIMIS  PARENTIBITS, 

PIISSIME*  PARENTAYIT  EDMUNDUS 

FlUUS  HONORES  BENE-MERENTIBl'S 

EXTREMOS  DBDIT  QUOS  IPSK  FU«IT. 

EL.  W.  L  F.  H.  G.  EX  TECTAMENTO 

H.  M.  P.  IN  JUL.  MDCa 
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LIFE  OF  BUTLER, 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


O  F  die  great  author  of  Hudibras  there  is  a  life  prefised  to  tbe  latter  editions  of  his 
pocm»  by  an  unknown  wiiter,  and  therefore  of  diąputable  autliority ;  and  some  aocount 
18  iDcidentally  giveii  by  Wood,  who  confesses  the  unoertainty  of  his  own  nanathe :  morę 
however  tban  they  knew  caimot  now  be  learned,  and  nothing  remains  bat  to  compare 
and  copy  them. 

Samuel  Butłbr  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Strenaham  in  Worcestershire*  aooording 
to  his  biographer,  in  l6l2.  This  accoant  Dr.  Naslf  finds  confiimed  by  the  register. 
He  was  christened  Feb.  14. 

His  iather^s  condition  is  ^anously  represented.  Wood  roentions  him  as  competendy 
wealthy ;  but  Mr.  LoiigaeviUe,  the  son  of  Butler's  principal  inend,  says  be  was  an 
honest  farmer  with  some  smali  estate,  who  madę  a  shift  to  educate  his  so|i  at  the  gram«> 
nar-school  of  Woroester,  ander  Mr.  Henry  Bright  \  from  whose  care  be  removed  for  a 

>  Th<se  mxe  the  words  of  the  author  ci  the  short  aceoimt  of  Butler  prefixed  to  Hudibras,  which  Dr. 
Johnson,  notwithstandingwhat  be  says  above,8eeiiui  to  ha^e  suppaeed  »as  writtenby  Mr.  Łonguerille, 
the  fotber;  bot  the  cootrary  is  to  be  infened  finom  a  subseąuent  passage,  wherein  the  author  laments, 
that  he  had  neither  such  an  aoąuaintance  nor  interest  with  Mr.  Longuerille,  as  to  procure  from  him  the 
golden  remains  of  Butler  there  mentioned.  He  was  probably  led  into  the  mistake  by  a  notę  in  the 
Biogr.  Brit  p.  1(V77,  signifjring,  that  the  son  of  this  gentleman  was  liring  in  1736. 

Of  this  friend  and  genehms  patron  of  Butler,  Mr.  William  Longuev]Ue,  I  find  an  acoount,  written  by 
a  person  who  was  weU  acąnainted  with  him,  to  this  effect;  tiz.  that  he  was  a  conveyancing  iawyer,  and 
a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Tempie,  and  had  raised  himself  from  a  Iow  begtnning  to  very  great  emioence  in 
that  profession ;  that  he  was  eloquent  and  learaed,  of  spotless  integrlty ;  that  he  supported  an  aged 
lather,  who  had  ruined  his  ftyrtunes  by  extravagance,  and  by  his  industry  an^  application  le-edified  a 
ruined  family ;  that  he  supported  Butler,  who,  but  for  him,  must  Uterally  have  stanred;  and  leceired 
from  him,  as  a  recompense,  the  papers  called  his  Remains.  (Life  of  the  Lord-keq>er  Ouilfbrd,  p.  889.) 
These  have  sińce  been  giren  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchester ;  and  the  originals  are  acnr  ia 
the  Innds  of  the  rev.  Dr«  Farmer,  master  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.    H. 
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short  time  to  Cambridge ;  but,  for  want  of  money,  was  never  madę  a  member  of  any 
college.  Wood  leaves  U8  rather  doubtftil  wfaether  he  went  to  Cambridge  or  Oxfbrd;. 
but  at  last  makes  him  pass  sik  or  8even  years  at  Cambridge,  without  knowing  io  what 
bali  or  college ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  imagined,  that  be  iived  so  long  in  either  unirersity 
but  as  belonging  to  one  house  or  another ;  aod  it  js  still  less  likely,  that  he  could  hare 
80  long  mhabited  a  place  of  leaming  with  so  little  distinctJon  as  to  leave  bis  residence 
uncertain.  Dr.  Nash  bas  discovered,  that  his  ikther  was  owner  of  a  house  and  a  little 
land,  worth  about  eight  pounds  a  y^ar,  still  called  Butłer^s  łenement. 

Wood  bas  his  ipformation  from  his  brother,  whose  narrative  placed  him  at  Cambridge, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  his  neigbbours,  which  sent  him  to  Oxford.  The  brother  seems 
the  best  authority,  tiU,  by  confessing  his  inability  to  tell  bis  hall  or  college,  hę  gtves 
reason  to  suspect,  that  he  was  re8olved  to  bestow  on  him  an  academical  education,  but 
durst  not  name  a  college,  for  fear  of  detection. 

He  was  for  some  time,  according  to  the  autfaor  of  hb  Life,  clerk  to  Mr.  Jefierys  of 
EarFs.  Croomb  in  Worcestershire,*  an  emineut  justice  of  the  peace.  In  his  8ervice  be 
bad  not  only  leisure  for  study,but  for  recreation;  bb  amusemćnts  were  musie  and 
painting ;  and  the  reward  of  hb  pencil  was  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated  Cooper. 
Some  pictures,  said  to  be  hb,  were  shown  to  Dr.  Nasli^  at  EarFs  Croomb ;  but,  wfaen 
he  inąuired  for  them  some  years  afterwards,  he  found  them  destroyed,  to  stop  windows, 
and  owns,  that  they  hardly  deserved  a  better  fate. 

He  was  aftorward  admitted  into  the  iamily  of  the  countess  of  Kent,  where  he  had 
the  use  of  a  library  ;  and  so  much  recommended  himsetf  to  SeMen^  that  he  was  oftea 
employed  by  him  in  Uterary  business.  Selden^  as  is  well  known,  was  steward  to  the 
countess,  and  b  supposed  to  bave  gained  much  of  his  wealth  by  managmg  her  estate. 

In  what  character  Butler  was  admitted  into  that  lady's  service,  how  long  be  continued 
in  it,  and  why  he  left  it,  b,  Uke  tłie  otlier  iucidents  of  hb  life,  utterly  unknown. 

The  Tidańtudes  of  hb  condition  placed  him  afterward  in  the  family  of  sir  Samuel 
Lukę,  one  of  CromwelFs  officerf.  Herę  he  obsenred  so  much  of  the  character  of  the 
sectaries,  that  he  is  said  to  have  written  or  begun  his  poem  at  thb  time ;  and  it  b  iikely, 
that  such  a  design  would  be  formed  in  a  place,  where  he  saw  the  prindpks  and  practices 
of  the  rebeb,  audacious  and  undisguised  in  the  confidence  of  suooess. 

At  length  the  king  retumed,  and  the  time  came  m  which  loyalty  hoped  for  its  reward. 
Butler,  however,  was  only  madę  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Carbury,  president  of  the  prin- 
cipality  of  Wales ;  who  conferred  on  him  the  stewardship  of  Ludlow  Castle,  when  the 
Court  of  the  Marches  was  revived. 

In  thb  part  of  hb  life,  he  married  Mrs.  Herbert,  a  gentlewoman  of  a  good  family; 
and  ltved,  says  Wood,  upon  ber  fortunę^  haring  studied  tlie  common  law,  but  neyer 
practised  it..    A  fortunę  she  had,  says  his  biographer,  but  it  was  lost  by  bad  securities. 

In  1663  was  published  the  first  part,  containing  three  cantos,  of  the  poem  of  Hudi- 
bras,  which,  as  Prior  relates,  was  madę  known  at  court  by  the  taste  and  influence  of  the 
earl  of  Dorset.  When  it  was  known,  it  was  necessarily  admired :  the  king  quoted,  the 
courtiers  studied,  and  the  whole  party  of  the  royalists  applauded  it  £very  eye  watched 
for  the  golden  shower  which  was  to  fali  upon  the  author,  who  certainly  was  not  without 
hb  part  in  tlie  generał  expectation. 

In  1664  the  second  part  appeared;  the  curiosity  of  the  nation  was  rekindled,  and 
the  writer  was  again  praised  and  elated.    But  praise  was  hb  whole  reward.    Clarendon, 
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says  Woody  gave  him  reason  to  hope  for  *^  places  and  eDq>loyiiients  of  value  and 
jcredit ;"  but  do  such  advaDtages  did  lie  ever  obtain.  It  is  reported,  that  the  king  onoe 
gave  him  tbree  hundred  guineas  ;  but  of  tliis  temporary  bounty  I  (ind  no  proof. 

Wood  relates,  that  he  wassecretary  to  Yilliers  duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  was 
chancellor  of  Cambridge :  this  is  doubted  by  tłie  other  writer,  who  yet  allows  the  duke 
to  have  been  his  freąuent  benefactor.  That  both  these  accounts  are  false,  there  is  rea- 
son  to  sospect,  from  a  story  told  by  Packę,  in  his  account  of  the  Life  of  Wycherley ; 
and  frora  some  verses  włuch  Mr.  Thyer  lias  published  in  tłie  author^s  Remains. 

"  ]tfr.  Wycherley,"  says  Packę,  *'  had  always  laid  hołd  of  an  opportunity  which 
offered  of  representing  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  how  well  Mr.  Butler  had  deserved 
of  the  royal  family,  by  writing  his  inimitable  Hudibras ;  and  tł^t  it  was  a  reproach  to 
the  court,  that  a  person  of  hb  loyalty^and  wit  should  suffer  in  obscurity,  and  under  the 
wants  he  did.  The  duke  always  seemed  to  hearken  to  him  with  attention  enough ;  and 
after  some  time  undertook  to  recommend  his  pretensions  to  his  mąjesty.  Mr.  Wycherley, 
in  hopes  to  keep  him  steady  to  his  word,  obtained  of  his  grace  to  name  a  day,  when  he 
might  introduce  that  modest  and  unfortunate  poet  to  his  new  patron.  At  last  an  ap- 
pointment  was  madę,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  agreed  to  be  tlie  Roebuck.  Mr. 
Butler  and  hb  friend  attended  accordiiigly ;  the  duke  joined  them ;  but,  as  the  D — 1 
wouid  have  it,  the  door  of  the  room  where  they  sat  was  open,  and  his  grace,  who  had 
seated  himself  near  it,  observing  a  pimp  of  his  acąuaintance  (the  creature  too  was  a 
knigfat)  trip  by  with  a  brace  of  ladies,  unmediately  qaitted  his  engagement  to  follow 
anotber  kind  of  business,  at  which  he  was  morę  ready  than  Jn  doing  good  offices  to  men 
of  desert,  though  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  he,  both  in  regard  to  his  fortunę  and 
anderstanding,  to  protect  them  ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  liis  death,  poor 
Butler  Dever  found  the  least  effect  of  his  promise  V' 

Such  is  the  story.  The  yerses  are  written  with  a  degree  of  acrimony,  such  as  neglect 
and  disappoiutment  might  naturally  excite,  and  such  as  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
Butler  capabłe  of  expresstng  against  a  mań,  who  had  any  claim  to  his  gratitude. 

Notwithstanding  tliis  discouragement  and  neglect,  he  still  prosecuted  his  design,  and, 
in  l678,  published  the  third  part,  which  still  leav^  the  poem  imperfect  and  abrupt. 
How  much  morę  he  onginally  intended,  or  with  what  events  the  action  was  to  be  con- 
cluded,  it  is  vain  to  conjecture.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  strange,  that  he  should  stop 
here,  ho*vever  unexpectedly.  To  write  without  reward  is  suffidendy  unpleasing.  He 
had  DOW  arrived  at  an  age,  when  he  might  think  it  proper  to  be  in  jest  no  longer,  and 
perhaps  his  health  might  now  begin  to  fail. 

He  died  in  1 680 ;  and  Mr.  Longueville,  having  unsuccessfully  solicited  a  subscription 
for  his  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  buried  him,  at  his  own  cost,  in  the  churcb-yard 
'of  Covent  Garden '.    Dr.  Simon  Patrick  read  the  service. 

Granger  was  informed  by  Dr.  Pearce,  who  named  for  his  authority  Mr.'  Lowndes  of 
tlie  treasury,  that  Ęutler  had  a  yearly  pension  of  an  hundred  pounds.  This  is  contra- 
dicted  by.all  tradition,  by  the  complaints  of  Oldham,  and  by  the  reproaches  of  Dryden ; 
and  I  am  afraid  will  never  be  confirmed. 

About  sixty  years  afterward,  Mr.  Barber,  a  printer,  mayor  of  London,  and  a  fiiend 

'  In  a  Dote  in  the  Biographia  Bńtannica,  p.  1075,  he  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  the  younger  Mr. 
liOngtteTiIle,  fo  have  1ived  for  some  years  ia  Rosę  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  aiso  that  he  died  there ; 
the  latter  of  these  particulars  is  rendered  highiy  probable,  by  his  bcing:  interred  in  the  cemetety  of  that 
jMirith.  .//.  •  ^ 
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to  Butlers  principles,  bestowed  on  him  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  tłras  &i- 
scribed: 

*  M.  a 

SAMUEŁIS  BUTLERI, 

Qui  Strenshamiae  in  agro  Yigom.  nat  1612» 

obiit  Lond.  1680. 

Yir  doctos  imprimis,  acer,  integer^ 

Operibiis  lagenii,  noo  item  pnemiis,  fioelis 

Satyńci  apud  nos  Carminis  Aitifeic  egregius ; 

Quo  simulataB  Religionis  Iarvam  detnudt,  ^ « 

Et  Perduellium  scelera  liberrim^  escagitaTit ; 

Scriptorum  in  suo  genere,  Primus  et  Postremus. 

Ne,  cui  Tiyo  deerantferó  omnia, 

Deeflset  etiam  mortuo  Tiunulus, 

Hoc  tandem  posito  marmore^  curavit 

JoHANNss  Barbbr,  Gvis  Londinensis,  1721. 

After  his  death  were  publbhed  three  smali  volames  of  his  posthamouB  woiks,  I  know 
not  by  whom  collected,  or  by  what  aathority  ascertained^;  and,  lately,  two  voloma 
morę  have  been  [irinted  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchester,  indabitably  genuine.  From  nonę 
of  these  pieces  can  his  life  be  traced,  or  his  chaiacter  discoveied.  Some  yerses,  in  the 
last  collection,  show  him  to  haye  been  among  those  who  lidiculed  the  institution  of  the 
Royal  Society,  'hi  which  the  enemies  were  for  some  time  very  numerous  and  yery  acri- 
monious,  for  what  reason  it  is  hard  to  conoei^e,  sińce  the  philoso{^ers  professed  not  to 
advance  doctrines,  but  to  produce  facts ;  and  the  most  zealous  enemy  of  innoYation 
fflust  admit  the  gradual  progress  of  e]q[>erience,  however  be  may  oppose  hypothetical 
temerity. 

In  this  mist  of  obscurity  passed  the  life  of  Butler,  a  man  whose  name  can  ouly  peiirii 
with  his  language.  The  modę  and  place  of  his  education  are  unknown ;  the  events  of 
his  life  are  nuiously  rekted ;  and  all  that  can  be  told  with  certainty  is,  that  he  was 
poor. 

THE  poem  of  Hudibras  is  one  of  those  compoflitions  of  which  a  nation  may  justij 
boast ;  as  the  images  which  it  exhibits  are  domestic,  the  sentiments  unborrowed  and 
unexpected,  and  the  strain  of  dietion  original  and  peculiar.  We  must  not,  howevcr, 
sttffer  the  pride,  which  we  assume  as  the  countrymen  of  Butler,  to  make  any  encroach- 
ment  upon  justice,  nor  appropnate  those  honours  which  others  have  a  right  to  shait. 
The  poem  of  Hudibras  is  not  wholly  Eoglish ;  the  original  idea  is  to  be  found  in  tlie 
history  of  Don  Quixote ;  a  book  to  which  a  mind  of  the  greatest  powers  may  be  io- 
debted  without  disgraoe. 

Ceirantes  shows  a  man,  who,  haying  by  the  incessant  perusal  of  incredible  tales  snb- 
jected  his  understanding  to  his  imagination,  and  familiarised  his  mind  by  pertinacioiu 
medit^tion  to  trains  of  incredible  events,  and  scenes  of  impossible  existence,  goes  oat 
in  the  pride  of  knighthood  to  redress  wrongs,  and  defend  viigins,  to  rescue  captire 
princesses,  and  tumbie  usurpers  from  tlieir  thrones ;  attended  by  a  sąuire,  whose  cun- 
ning,  too  Iow  for  the  suspicion  of  a  geflerous  mind,  enables  him  often  to  cheat  his 
master. 

The  hero  of  Buder  is  a  presbyterian  justice,  who,  ui  the  confidence  of  legał  authoritj 

'  They  were  coUected  mto  one.  and  pubUsbedin  12mo.  1732»    H. 
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andtfaeiageofiRaloiiBlgBoraBce,  fangesthe  country  to  rąiresssiipentition  and  correct 
abuses,  accompanied  by  an  independent  derk,  d]q[>utat]ou8  and  obstinate^  with  whoni 
he  ofien  debalee^  Jbut  newer  conąuers  bim. 

Cemuites  kuł  ao  much  kindnefls  for  Don  Qnixo(ei  that,  however  be  embarrasses  bim 
iridi  absurd  dbtresaes,  łie  give8  bim  so  mucb  sense  and  virtue,  as  may  pre8erve  our 
citeem ;  wberever  be  is,  or  wbatever  be  doeSy  be  is  madę  by  matcbless  dexterity  com* 
noiily  lidiculous,  but  never  contemptible.  « 

But  Ibr  poor  Hodibras,  his  poet  bad  no  tendemess ;  be  cbooses  not  that  any  pity 
AouM  be  ahown  or  lespect  paid  bim :  be  gives  bim  up  at  once  to  laugbter  and  eon* 
(empt,  witbout  any  quality  that  can  dignify  or  protect  bim. 

lo  forming  the  cbaracter  of  Hudibrasy  and  describing  bb  person  and  babilimente,  the 
aatbor  aeems  to  labour  with  a  tumultuous  conAision  of  dissfanilar  ideas.'  He  bad  read 
tbe  bistofy  of  the  mock  knigfats-errant ;  be  knew  the  notiops  and  manners  of  a  presby- 
teiian  magistrate,  and  tried  to  unitę  the  absurdities  of  botli,  however  distant,  in  one 
penooige.  Thos  be  gives  bim  that  pedantic  ostentation  of  knowledge,  wbicb  bas  no 
relation  to  chivalry,  and  loads  bim  with  martńd  encumbranees,  that  can  add  nothing  to 
his  ciTil  dignity. .  He  sends  bim  out  a  colaneUmg,  and  yet  never  brings  bim  within  sight 
ofwar. 

If  Hudihras  be  conaidered  as  the  representative  of  the  presbyterians,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  why  his  weapons  sbould  be  represented  as  ridiculous  or  useless ;  for,  wbatever  judg* 
ment  migfat  be  passed  upon  tbeir  knowledge  or  tbeir  arguments,  esperience  bad  suffi- 
dently  sbown,  that  tbeir  swords  were  not  to  be  despised. 

The  bero,  tbus  compounded  of  swaggerer  and  pedant,  of  knight  and  justice,  is  led 
fortfa  to  actioii,  with  his  squiie  Ral|Ao,  an  independent  entbusiast. 

Of  the  oontextnre  of  events  pbmned  by  the  author,  ivbich  is  called  the  action  of  the 
poem,  sińce  it  is  left  knperfect,  no  judgment  can  be  madę.  It  is  probabk,  that  the  bero 
was  to  be  led  throngh  many  luckless  adventures,  wbicb  wouM  give  occasion,  like  bis 
attack  upon  the  bemr  amd  jiMU^  to  expose  the  ridiculous  rigour  of  the  sectaries;  like 
hb  enooonter  with  Sidrofriwl  and  Whacum,  to  make  superstition  and  credulity  con- 
teiiq>tible ;  or,  like  bis  recourse  to  the  Iow  retailer  of  the  law,  discover  the  fraudnient 
piactioes  of  diffBrent  professbns. 

What  series  of  eyents  be  would  have  formed,  or  m  what  manner  be  would  have  re» 
waided  or  J^unisbcd  his  bero,  it  is  now  vain  to  coiąjectuie.  His  work  must  have  bad, 
askseens,  tiie  defect  which  Dryden  imputes  to  Spenser;  the  action  couldnot  have 
been  one ;  theie  couild  only  have  been  a  succession  of  mcideqts,  each  of  wbicb  might 
bnpe  bappened  withont  the  rest,  and  wbicb  could  not  all  co-operate  to  any  single  eon- 


Hie  dkoontiDuity  of  the  action  might  however  bave  been  easily  forgiven,  if  there  bad 
been  action  enough :  bat  I  beKeve  every  leader  regrets  the  paucity  of  cTents,  and  com- 
piains,  thatm  the  poem  cf  Hudibnis,  as  in  thebistory  of  ThucydicUsy  there  is  morę  said 
tkań  done.  The  soenes  aie  too  seldom  ebanged,  and  tbe  attentbn  b  tired  with  long 
conTemtion. 

It  is  indeed  mnch  moie  easy  to  foim  dialogues,  than  to  contme  adventares.  Every 
position  UEHdKes  way  for  an  argument,  and  erery  objection  dictates  an  answer.  When 
two  dbp«tanli  are  engaged  upon  a  complicated  and  extensive  question,  the  difficulty  is 
not  to  contimie,  but  to^eod  the  contro^ersy.  But  whetber  it  be>  that  we  conqMehend 
but  few  of  Ibe  possiUlities  of  Ufe,  br  that  life  itself  aSbids  little  yariety,  every  inan, 
wbo  bas  tsiedy  fcnows  bow  mucb  labonr  it  will  cost  to  foim  such  a  combioation  of  cir* 
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coutempt.    In  liazardous  undertakings  caie  was  taken  to  begin  undef  Hkm  ii 

a  propitioiiB  planet ;  and^  when  the  king  was  prisoner  in  Caiisbrook  Castle,  an  a9tr». 

loger  was  consulted  what  hour  would  be  foiind  most  fk^onrabie  to  an  escape. 

What  efiect  this  poeq^  had  upon  the  pubik,  whether  it  shasoed  ioHposCore,  er  te- 
daimed  credolity,  is  not  easiły  detemuned.  Cheate  can  seldom  stand  long  sgaM 
laughter.  It  is  ceitaki,  that  tbe  credit  of  pianetary  inteUigence  wore  h^  tfway ;  thougl 
sonie  men  of  knowledge,  and  Diyden  among  tfaem,  continned  to  beitere,  that  coń^ 
junctions  and  oppositions  had  a  great  part  in  the  distribut|(Mi  of  good  or  ev^  and  m 
the  gOYernment  of  sublunaiy  tbings. 

Poetical  action  ought  to  be  probable  upon  oertam  suppositions^;  and  soch  {Mbabilhj 
as^burlesąue  requires  is  here  viokted  oniy  by  one  incident.  Nofhing  can  show  niore 
phunly  the  necessity  of  doing  something,  and  the  difficuity  cf  finding  something  to  do, 
than  that  Butler  was  reduced  to  transfer  to  his  bero  the  flagellation  of  Sancho,  not  the 
most  agreeable  fiction  of  Cerv&ntes ;  yery  snitable  indeed  to  tfac  manners  of  diat  age 
and  nation,  whieh  ascribed  wonderńil  ^cacy  to  voluntaiy  penanees ;  but  so  remote 
irom  the  piacttee  and  opinions  of  the  Hudibrastić  tinie,  that  judgment  and  imagmation 
are  alike  ofiended. 

The  dietion  of  this  poem  is  grossly  famiłiar,  and  the  nnmbers  pnrposely  neglected, 
exeept  in  a  few  places,  where  the  thoughiB  by  their  nati^e  eKcellence  secure  tbemsdyes 
froni  yiolation,  being  such  as  mean  langaage  cannot  express.  The  modę  of  yersification 
bas  been  blamed  by  Dryden,  who  regrets,  that  the  heroic  measure  was  not  nitł»r 
choaen.  To  the  critical  sentenee  of  Dryden  tłie  higliest  ieverence  would  be  due,  were 
not  his  decisions  often  preeipitate,  and  his  opinions  immature.  When  he  wished  to 
change  the  measure,  he  probably  would  have  been  \f  illing  to  (fhauge  morę.  If  be 
mtended,  that,  when  the  numbers  were  heroic,  the  dietion  should  still  remain  vulgar, 
he  planned  a  very  heterogeneous  and  tmnatural  composition.  If  he  preferred  a  geneni 
stateliness,  both  of  sound  and  words,  he  can  be  only  understood  to  wish  Butler  had 
imdertaken  a  different  work. 

The  measure  is  quick,  sprightly,  and  colloquial,  suitable  to  tlie  vu1garity  of  (ht 
words,  and  the  le?ity  of  the  sentiments.  But  such  uumbers  and  such  dietion  can  gain 
legard  only  when  they  are  used  by  a  writer,  wfaose  vigour  of  fkucy  and  copiousness  of 
knowledge  entitle  him  to  coutempt  of  omaments,  and  who,  in  confidence  of  tbe  noyelty 
and  justness  of  his  concepdons,  can  aflbrd  to  throw  metapfaors  and  epithets  away.  To 
aoother,  that  conveys  conunou  thouglits  ia  careless  yersification,  it  will  only  be  said, 
**  Panper  Tideri  Cinna  Yult,  et  est  pauper."  The  meaning  and  dietion  will  be  worth^ 
of  each  other,  and  criticism  may  justly  doom  them  to  perbh  together. 

Nor  eTen  though  another  Butler  should  arise,  would  anotber  Hudibras  obtain  tiie 
same  regard.  Burlesque  consists  in  a  disproporfion  between  the  style  and  tbe  seo- 
timents,  or^  between  the  adventitious  sentiments  and  the  fuudamental  subject.  It, 
tberefore,  like  ałl  bodies  compounded  of  heterogeneous  parts,  contaius  in  it  a  princ^ 
of  corruption.  Ali  disproportion  is  unnatural ;  and  from  what  is  unnatural  we  can 
derive  only  the  pleasure  whicb  novelty  produces.  We .  admire  it  awhile  as  a  strai^ 
thing ;  but  when  it  is  no  longer  strange,  we  perceive  its  deformity.  It  is  a  kind  of 
artifice,  whicb  by  freąuent  repetition  detects  itself ;  and  the  reader,  learning  in  time 
what  he  IS  to  expect/lays  down  his  book^  ds  the  spectator  tums  away  from  a  setODd 
exhibition  of  those  tricks,  of  włiich  the  only  use  is  to  show,  that  they  can  be  played. 
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HUDIBRAS. 


IN  THREE  PARTS. 


PART  L    CANTO  /. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Sr  Hudibras  his  (lassiDg  worth, 
tlus  manner  how  be  8aUy'd  ibrth, ' 
His  arniB  and  equipage  are  shown, 
Ifia  horse*s  Tirtues^  and  his  on : 
Th'  adveiiture  of  the  bear  ana  fiddJe 
Is  Boagf  but  breaks  off  in  the  middle  >. 


T^KTHEN  dvii  dudgeon  fint  gfew  high, 

▼  V    And  mea  fell  out  they  toew  not  wby^ 
When  bard  words,  jealousies»  and  fean, 
Set  Iblks  together  by  the  ears. 
And  madę  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk, 
For  damę  Religion»  as  for  punk; 
Whoee  h^nesty  they  all  durst  swear  for, 
Thougfa  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore; 
When  goepektmmpeter,  surrounded 
With  long-ear'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded; 
And  pulpit,  drum  ecciesiastic,  ^ 

Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick ; 
Hien  did  sir  Knight  abandon  dweUiug, 
And  out  be  rode  a  colonelling  *. 
A  wight  he  was,  wbose  yery  sight  would 
EntiUe  him  Mirror  of  KnighU^od, 

'  A  ridicule  on  Konsarde  and  Bareiiant 
^  The  knight  (if  sir  Samuel  Lukę  was  Mr.  But- 
lo^n  bero)  was  not  only  a  ootonel  in  the  parU»- 
meot-anny,  bat  also  sooutmaster-general  in  the 
eottotiei  of  Bedford,  Surry,  &c. 


That  never  bow^d  his  stubborn  knee 
To  any  thing  bi]t  chivalry, 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Right  worehipful  on  shoulder-biadę ; 
Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  erront, 
Eitlier  for  chartel  ^  or  for  warrant  j 
Oreat  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  saddle, 
That  coffld  as  well  bind  o'er  as  swaddle ; 
Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  tbese, 
And  styPd  of  war,  as  well  as  peace. 
(So  some  rats,  of  amphibious  naturę, 
Are  either  for  the  land  or  water) : 
But  here  our  authors  make  a  doubt, 
Whether  he  were  morę  wise  or  stout :  . 
Some  hołd  the  one,  and  some  the  other,  ' 
But,  howsoe^er  they  make  a  pother, 
The  difference  was  so  smali,  his  brain 
OutweighM  his  r&gó  but  half  a  grain ; 
Which  madę  some  take  him  for  a  tool, 
That  knaves  do  work  with,  caird  a  fooL 
For  't  bas  bfeen  held  by  many,  that 
As  Montaigne,  playii^  with  his  cat, 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass. 
Much  morę  she  would  sir  Hudibras : 
(For  that*s  the  name  our  valiant  knight 
To  all  his  chsAlenges  did  write.) 
But  they^re  mistaken  very  much ; 
"Hs  plain  enough  he  was  no  such.    ' 
We  grant,  although  he  had  much  'wH> 
H'  was  Tcry  shy  of  usiug  it, 
As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out. 
And  therefore  borę  it  not  about, 

'  Chartel  is  a  challenge  to  a  dueL 
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Unless  on  holy-days,  or  so, 

As  men  their  best  apparel  do, 

BesidOy  'tis  kftown  he  could  speak  Greek 

As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 

That  Łatin  was  no  morę  difficile, 

Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  wbistle: 

Being  ńch  io  both,  he  never  scanted 

His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted ; 

But  much  of  either  would  afford 

To  many  that  had  not  one  word. 

For  Hebrew  roots,  ąlthough  they're  found 
To  flourish  most  in  barren  ^"ound, 
He  had  such  plenty,  as  suiHcM 
To  make  some  thinkhim  circumcis*di 
And  truły  so  he  was,  perhaps, 
Not  as  a  proselyte,  but  for  claps. 
He  was  in  logie  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skilPd  in  analytic ; 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  bair  *twixt  south  and  soutli-west  side ; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 
Gonfiite,  cbange  hands,  and  still  confute : 
He'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man's  no  horse ; 
He*d  pn>ve  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl. 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owi ; 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice, 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He*d  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination : 
Ali  this  by  syllogism,  true 
In  mood  and  figurę,  he  would  do. 
For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope ; 
And  when  he  happen'd  to  break  oS 
V  th'  middle  of  .his  speech,  or  cough, 
H'  had  haid  wprds  ready  to  show  why. 
And  tell  what  niles  he  did  it  by  $ 
Klse,  when  witb  greatest  art  he  spoke, 
You'd  think  he  talk'd  like  other  folk;  . 
For  all  a  rhetOTician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  bis  tools. 
But,  when  he  pleas'd  to  show  *t,  his  speeche 
In  loftiness  of  sound,  was  rich ; 
A  Babylonish  dialect, 
Which  leamed  pedants  much  afiećt; 
It  was  a  party-colour*d  dress 
Of  patch'd  and  py-balPd  langiiages ; 
'Twas  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
like  fiistian  heretofore  on  satin ; 
U  had  an  old  promiscuous  tonę, 
As  if  h'  had  talk^d  three  parts  in  one ; 
Which  madę  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble, 
Th'  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel, 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 
This  he  as  volubly  would  vent, 
As  if  his  stock  would  ne^er  be  spent : 
And  truły,  to  support  that  charge, 
He  had  supplies  as  vast  and  large ; 
For  he  could  coin  or  counterfeit 
New  words,  with  little  or  no  wit; 
Words  so  debasM  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  thcm  on ;  . 
And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'epn, 
The  ignorant  fof  current  took  *cm ; 
That  had  the  orator,  w  ho  once 
l>id  fili-  his  mouth  with  pebbie-stones 
When  he  harangued,  but  known  his  phrase, 
He  would  bave  usM  no  other  ways. 


In  mathematics  he  was  greater 

Than  Tycho  Brahe  or  Erra  Pater  4;  t 

For  he,  by  geometrie  scalę, 

Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale ; 

ResoIve,  by  sines  and  tangents,  strai^ 

If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight ; 

And  wisely  tell,  what  hour  o'th'  day 

The  clock  does  strike,  by  algebra. 

Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher, 

And  had  read  every  text  and  gloss  over; 

Whate'er  the  crabbed'st  autlior  hath, 

He  understood  b'  implicit  faith : 

WhateTer  sceptic  could  inquire  for. 

For  every  why  he  had  a  wherefore ; 

Knew  morę  tnan  forty  of  them  do, 

As  far  as  words  and  terms  could  go  ; 

All  which  he  understood  by  rotę. 

And,  as  occasion  senrM,  would  quote  ; 

No  matter  whether  right  or  wrong, 

They  might  be  either  said  or  sung. 

His  notions  fitted  things  so  well, 

That  which  was  which  he  could  not  tell ; 

But  oiteDtira«8  mistook  the  one 

For  th'  other,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 

He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts, 

And  knew  their  naturcs  by  ab^tracts ; 

Where  entity  and  quiddity, 

The  ghosts  of  defonct  bodies,  fly ; 

Where  truth  in  person  does  appear, 

like  words  congeaPd  in  northem  air. 

He  knew  whafs  what,  and  that*s  as  high 

'As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly : 

In  schooI-divinity  as  able, 

As  he  that  hight  Irrefragable ' ; 

A  second  Thomas  ^,  or,  at  once 

To  name  them  all,  another  Dunce  7* 

4  An  emjnent  Danish  mathematician;  and  Wil- 
liam Lilly,  the  famous  astrologer  of  those  times. 

'  Aleiutnder  Hales,  so  called;  he  was  an  English- 
man,  bom  in  Oloucest^rshire,  and  fiourished  about 
the  year  1256,  at  the  time  when  wfaat  was  called 
schooI-divinity  was  much  in  Togue ;  in  which ' 
science  he  was  »>  deeply  read,  that  he  was  called 
Doctor  Jrrefragabilis,  that  is,  the  invindbłe  doctor, 
whose  arguments  could  not  be  resisted. 

^  Thomas  Aąuinas,  a  Dominican  friar,  was 
bom  in  .1224,  studied  at  Gologne  and  at  Piąris. 
He  new-modelled  the  8chool-divintty,  and  was 
therefbre  called  the  Angelk  Doctor,  and  Eagle  of 
diyines.  The  most  illastrious  penons  of  his  tiine 
were  ambitions  of  his  firiendship,  and  put  a  high 
value  on  his  merits,  so  that  they  ófiered  błbi 
bishoprics,  which  he  refuscd  with  as  much  ardour 
as  others  seek  after  them.  He  died  in  the  filtieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  canonized  by  pope  John 
XXII.  We  hare  bis  works  in  eighteen  ^umes, 
8everal  times  printed. 

7  Johannus  Dunscotus  was  a  Yery  leamed  man^ 
who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  and  be- 
ginuing  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  EngUsh 
and  Scots  strive  which  of  them  shall  bave  the  ho- 
nour  of  his  birth.  The  English  say  he  was  bora 
in  Northumberland ;  the  Scots  allege  he  was  bora 
at  Dunse  in  the  Merse,  the  neighbouring  county  to 
Nc^humberland,  and  hence  was  called  Durueottu : 
Moperi,  Buchanan,  and  other  Scotch  hisloiianfi, 
are  of  this  opinion.  He  died  at  Cologne,  Norr.  8^ 
1303. 
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Profoond  in  all  the  Nominał 

Aod  ReAl  ways  beyond  them  all  * : 

For  he  a  n^  of  sand  could  twist 

Al  tough  as  learned  Sorbonist, 

And  veave  fine  cobwebs,  fit  for  scuU 

Hiat^s  empty  vheD  tbe  Moon  is  fiiU : 

Such  as  take  lodgings  in  a  head 

That's  to  be  let  unfuinished. 

He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice, 

And  after  8olve  them  in  a  trice  ^  * 

As  if  Diriuity  had  catchM 

The  itch,  on  parpose  to  be  scratchM ; 

Ot,  Uke  a  mountebank,  did  wound 

And  8tab  henelf  with  doubts  profound, 

Oołjr  to  show  with  how  smali  pain 

The  sores  of  Faith  are  cur^d  again ; 

Althouf  h  by  woful  proof  we  find 

They  ałways  leare  a  scar  behind. 

He  knew  the  seat  of  Paradise, 

Could  tell  m  what  degree  it  lies. 

And,, as  he  was  dispos^d,  could  prove  it 

Bek>w  the  Moon,  or  else  abore  it ; 

What  Adam  dreamt  of,  when  bis  brida 

Oime  from  her  closet  in  his  side ; 

Wbether  the  Deril  tempted  her 

Jiy  a  High-Dutcb  interpreter ; 

If  eitber  of  them  had  a  navel ; 

Who  fint  madę  musie  malleable ; 

Whether  the  Serpent,  at  the  Fali, 

Had  ck>Tan  feet,  or  nonę  at  all : 

AU  this,  witbout  a  głoss  or  comment,        , 

He  could  nnriddle  in  a  moipent, 

In  proper  terms,  such  as  men  smatter 

When  they  throw  out  and  miss  the  matter. 

For  his  religinn,  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  leaming  and  his  wit : 
Twas  presbyterian  true  blue ; 
For  he  was  of  that  stubbom  crew 
Of  emnt  saints,  wbom  all  men  grant 
Ib  be  the  true  church  miljtant ; 
Sach  as  do  buiłd  their  faith  upon 
Tbe  holy  text  of  pikę  and  gun ; 
Decide  all  oontrover&ies  by 
fai&Uible  artłUery  ; 
And  pnive  their  doctrine  orthodox. 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 
Cali  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
'A  godly,  thorough  reformation, 
Which  ałways  musŁ  be  carryM  on. 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done ; 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended  c 
A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  peiYerse  antipathics ; 
In  falling  out  with  that  or  this, 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss  ; 
Morę  peerbh,  cross,  and  splenctic, 
Than  dog  distract,  or  monkey  sick ; 
That  with  morę  carc  keep  hdy-day 
The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way ; 
Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclin*d  to, 
By  damning  those  they  hare  no  mind  to :  \ 
Still  so  penrerse  and  opposite, 
As  if  they  worshippM  God  for  spite :  \ 

•  Gttlielmua  Occham  was  father  of  the  Nommals, 
and  Johannes  Dnnscotus  of  the  Reals.  These  two 
lines  not  in  the  twofirst  editions  of  1664,  but  added 
in  1674. 

voŁ.  vni. 


The  self-same  thing  they  will  abhor 

One  way,  and  long  another  for: 

Free-will  they  (me  way  disavow, 

Another,  nothing  else  allow : 

All  piety  consists  therein 

In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin: 

Rather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 

That  which  they  love  most  tenderly ; 

Ouarrel  with  minc'd  pies,  and  disparage 

Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge ; 

Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose, 

And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose. 

Th*  apostles  of  this  fierce  religion, 

Like  Mahomet'8,  were  ass  and  widgeon, 

To  whom  our  knight,  by  fiist  instinct 

Of  wit  and  temper,  was  so  linkt, 

As  if  hypocrisy  and  nonsense 

Had  got  th'  advow8on  of  his  conscienee. 
Thus  was  he  gifted  and  accouter*d, 

We  mean  on  th*  inside,  not  the  outward : 

That  next  of  all  we  shall  discuss ; 

Then  listćn,  sirs,  it  follows  thus. 

His  tawny  beard  was  th*  equal  grace 

Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face  ; 

In  cut  and  dye  so  likc  a  tile, 

A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile  $ 

The  upper  part  whereof  was  whey, 

The  nether  orange,  mix'd  with  grey. 

This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 

The  fali  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns  $ 

With  grisly  type  did  repi'eseot 

Declining  age  of  govemment ; 

And  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  spade, 

Its  own  grave  and  the  state^s  vere  madę : 

Like  Samson^s  heart-breakers,  it  grew   < 

In  time  to  itaake  a  natjon  rue ; 

Though  it  contributed  its  own  fali. 

To  wait  upon  the  public  downfall  t 

It  was  monastic,  and  did  grow 

In  holy  orders  by  strict  vow ; 

Of  nile  as  sullen  and  seyere, 

As  that  of  rigid  Cordeliere :, 

nVas  bonnd  to  sufler  persecutipa. 

And  martyrdom,  with  resolution ;      '    ' 

T  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 

And  vengeance  of  th'  incensed  state, 

In  whose  defiance  it  was  wom, 

Still  ready  to  be  puird  and  torn, 

With  red-hot  irons  to  be  tortur^d, 

Revird,  and  spit  upon,  ai^d  martyr'd; 

Maugre  all  which  'twas  to  stand  fast 

As  long  as  monarchy  should  last ; 

But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  reel, 

TwaS  to  submit  to  fatal  steel,  ^ 

And  fali,  as  it  was  consecrate, 

A  sacrifice  to  fali  of  state, 

Whose  tbread  of  life  the  Fktal  Sisters 

Did  twist  together  with  its  wbisken, 

And  twine  so  close,  that  Time  should  never, 

In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  sever. 

But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 

Both  down  together  at  a  blow. 

So  learned  Taliacotius  9,  from 
The  brawny  part  of  porter*s  bum, 

'  Gasper  Taliacotins  was  bom  at  Bononia,  A.  IX 
1553,  and  was  professor  of  physic  and  surgery 
there.  He  died  1 599.  His  statuę  stands  in  the 
anatomy  theatre,  Holding  a  nose  in  its  band.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  in  Latio  called  Chirurgia  Nota,  in 
U 
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Cut  fiupplemental  noses,  which 
Would  last  as  long  as  parent  breech. 
But  when  the  datę  of  Nock  was  out, 
Off  dropt  the  sympathetic  snout. 
His  back,  or  rather  burthen,  show^d 
'    As  if  it  stoop*d  with  its  own  load : 
For  as  JEiOiBS  borę  his  sire 
Upon  his  shoulders  through  Che  fire, 
Our  kułght  did  bear  no  less  a  pack 
Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back ; 
Which  now  had  almost  got  the  upper- 
Hand  of  his  head  for  want  of  crupper: 
To  połse  this  equally,  he  borę 
A  paunch  of  the  same  bulk  before, 
Which  stili  he  had  a  speciai  care 
To  keep  well  crammM  with  thriity  farę  j 
As  white-pot,  butter-milk,  and  curds^ 
Such  as  a  countiy-house  afibrds ; 
Whh  other  vic^ual,  which  anon 
We  fipirther  shall  dilate  upon, 
When  of  his  bose  we  come  to  treat, 
The  cupboard  where  he  kept  his  meat 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff, 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-procf, 
Whereby  'twas  fitter  for  his  use, 
Who  fear^d  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  wooUen, 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  BuUen; 
To  old  king  Harry  so  well  known, 
Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own : 
Through  they  were  linM  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition  bread  and  cheese, 
And  fet  black  puddings,  proper  food 
For  warriors  ttuait  delight  in  blood : 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  canry  vittle  in  his  hose, 
That  often  tempted  i^ts  and  mice 
The  anmiunition  to  surprise;  ^ 
And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 
The  one  or  t*  other  magazine, 
They  stoutly  in  defence  on*t  stood, 
And  finom  the  wounded  ibe  drew  blood, 
And  till  th'  were  storm^d  and  beaten  out, 
Ne^er  left  the  fbrtifyM  redoubt : 
And  though  knights-errant,  as  some  tbink, 
Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
Because  when  thorougb  deserts  yast. 
And  regions  desolate,  they  past, 
Where  belly-timber  above  ground, 
Or  under,  was  not  to  be  fbund, 
Unless  they  graz^d,  there's  not  one  word 
Of  their  prorision  on  record : 
Which  madę  some  confidentlyirrite, 
b^  They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  %ht. 
'Tis  false;  for  Arthur  worc  in  hall 
Rouud  table  like  a  farthingal, 
On  which,  with  shirt  pulPd  out  behind» 
And  eke  before,  his  good  knights  diuM ; 
Though  'twas  no  table  some  suppose, 
But  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hose, 
In  which  he  carryM  as  much  meat 
As  he  and  all  the  knights  conld  eat, 
When,  laying  by  their  swords  and  tnincheons, 
They  took  their  breakfasts,  or  their  nuncheons. 
But  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest 
We  should  foi^^  where  we  digrest, 

which  he  teaches  the  art  of  ingrafting  nosfes,  ears, 
lips,  &c.  with  the  proper  instruments  and  bandages. 
lilii  book  bas  paśied  through  two  editions. 


As  leamed  authors  use,  to  wbon 
We  leave  it,  and  to  th*  purpose  ooaacw 

His  puissant  sword  uuto  his  side, 
Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  ty*d, 
With  basket-hłlt  that  would  hołd  brotl^ 
And  senre  for  fight  and  dinner  both  ; 
In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 
To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  puUet^ 
To  whom  he  borę  so  fell  a  grutch, 
He  ne^er  gave  ąuarter  to  any  such. 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty. 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rustf« 
And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack : 
I1ie  peaceful  scabbard,  where  it  dweltp 
The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 
It  had  devoured,  *twas  so  manful. 
And  so  much  scomM  to  lurk  in  case^ 
As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 
In  many  desperate  attempts 
Of  warrants,  exigent8,  contempts, 
It  had  appear'd  with  courage  bołder 
Than  seijeant  Bum  invading  shoulder<j 
Oft  had  it  ta'en  possession. 
And  prisoners  too,  or  madę  them  run. 

Hiis  sword  a  dagger  had,  his  pagę^ 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age, 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so, 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do  : 
It  was  a  serriceable  dudgeon, 
Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging:   x 
When  it  had  stabb'd  or  btoke  a  head, 
It  would  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread  i 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap,  'twould  not  care : 
'Twould  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  fortb : 
It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewer, 
Where  this  and  morę  it  did  endure. 
But  left  the  trade,  as  many  morę 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score. 

In  th*  holsters,  at  his  saddle-bow, 
Two  aged  pistols  he  did  stów, 
Among  the  surplus  of  such  meat 
As  in  his  hose  he  could  notget : 
These  would  inveigle  rats  with  th'  soent. 
To  forage  when  the  cocks  were  bedt. 
And  sometimes  catch  them  with  a  snap, 
As  cleverly  as  th*  ablest  trap : 
They  were  upon  bard  duty  still. 
And  ereiy  night  stood  centinel, 
To'  guard  the  nuigazine  i*th*  hose 
From  two-legg*d  and  from  four-legg'd  fo^ 

Thus  clad  and  fbrtify*d,  sir  Knight, 
From  peaceful  home,  set  forth  to  fij^ht 
But  fint  włth  nimbie  active  force 
He  got  on  th*  outside  of  his  horse : 
For  having  but  one  stirrup  ty*d 
T*  his  saddle  on  the  further  side, 
It  was  80  short,  h*  had  much  ado 
To  reach  it  with  his  desperate  toe ; 
But  after  many  itrains  and  hea^es, 
He  got  up  to  the  saddle-eaves, 
From  whence  he  vaulted  into  th*  seat 
With  so  much  vigour,  strength,  and  heat, 
That  he  had  almost  tumbled  OTer 
With  his  own  weight,  but  did  recover. 
By  laying  hołd  on  taił  and  mane, 
Wliich  oft  he  os^d  instead  of  reia. 
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But  ww  we  talk  of  tnoanting  itoed, 
Bdbre  we  ftirther  do  proceed, 
It  doth  bebore  us  to  say  somethiog 
Of  thftt  which  boie  our  valiaiit  bumkin. 
The  beat  was  sturdy,  large,  and  tali, 
WHh  moutfa  of  mea],  aad  eyes  of  wali  ^ 
I  woold  tay  eye,  fbr  h'  had  but  ooe, 
M  most  agrąt,  thouch  eome  say  nonę. 
Be  was  wdl  stay^d,  and  in  bis  gait 
PreseirM  a  gniTe,  majestio  state^ 
At  f pur  or  switcb  no  more  be  skipt, 
Or  mended  pace,  than  Spaniard  wbipt ; 
Aad  yet  to  fiery,  be  would  bound, 
As  if  be  griev'd  to  toacb  tbe  gnmnd : 
Tbat  CtBMfs  borse,  wbo,  aa  fiune  goes, 
Had  corns  upoo  bis  feet  and  toes, 
Wss  not  by  half  so  tender  booft. 
Nor  trod  upoo  the  ground  so  soft; 
And  as  tbat  beast  would  kneel  and  stoop 
(Some  write)  to  take  bis  rider  up ; 
So  Hudibra£*8  ('tb  well  known) 
Would  often  do  to  set  bim  down« 
We  sball  not  need  to  say  wfaat  lack 
Of  leather  was  upon  bis  back ; 
For  tbat  was  hidden  onder  pad, 
And  breech  of  knight  galPd  fiiU  as  bad : 
His  strattmg  ribs  on  botb  sides  sbow'd  ^ 

like  fuRows  be  binuelf  bad  ploogbM ; 
For  aodemeatb  tbe  skirt  of  pannel, 
nvixt  every  two  there  was  a  cbanneL 
His  diaggiing  taił  hung  in  tbe  dirt, 
Which  oo  bis  rider  be  would  flirt, 
SCJIl  ss  his  tender  aide  be  prickt 
With  arniM  beel,  or  with  unarm*d,  kickt ; 
For  Hudibras  wore  but  one  spur, 
As  wisely  knowing  could  be  stir 
To  actire  trot  one  side  of 's  borse, 
The  other  would  not  bang  an  arse. 

A  8quire  be  had  wbose  name  was  Ralpb  *\ 
That  in  tb'  adreoture  went  bis  half, 
Thougfa  writers,  for  more  stately  tCHie, 
Do  cali  him  Ralpho,  'tis  all  one ; 
And  wben  we  can,  with  metre  safe, 
We'U  cali  bim  so;  if  not,  plain  Ralph; 
(For  rhyme  tbe  mdder  is  of  yerses, 
Wilh  whicb,  like  ships,  they  steer  their  coursos.) 
An  equal  stock  ef  wit  and  valour 
He  had  laid  in,  by  birth  a  taikir. 
Tbe  migbty  Tyrian  queen,  tbat  gain*d 
With  subtle  sbreds  a  tract  of  land, 
Did  leave  it,  with  a  castle  fair, 
To  bis  great  ancestor,  ber  heir; 
From  bim  descended  <nt»-legg*d  knigbts, 
Fam*d  for  their  faitb  and  wariike  fighU 
Against  tbe  bloody  Cannibal, 
whiMn  tbey  destroy'd  botb  great  and  smalL 
This  stuidy  squire,  be  had,  as  well 
As  tbe  bold  Trojan  knight,  seen  Heli, 
Not  with  a  counterfeited  pasa 
Of  golden  bougb,  but  tnie  gold-lace: 

«*•  Sir  Roger  UEstrange  (Key  to  Hudibras)  says, 
This  £iinons  aąuire  was  one  Isaac  Robinson,  a  zea- 
loosbutcher  in  Moorfields,  wbo  was  always  con- 
triTing  some  new  querpo  cut  in  cburch-govem- 
ment:  but,  in  a  Key  at  the  end  of  a  burlesque 
pocm  of  Mr.  Butler^s,  1706,  in  folio,  p.  12,  it  is 
obsenred,  **  That  Hi|dibras'8  squire  was  one  Pem- 
ble  a  taikn-,  aad  one  of  tbe  Committee  of  Se- 
^uestiators." 


His  knowledge  was  not  far  bebind 

The  knigbt*s,  but  of  another  kind, 

And  be  another  way  cąme  by't ; 

Some  cali  it  gifts,  and  som^  new-light ;  * 

A  liberał  art,  tbat  costs  no  pains 

Of  stiidy,  industry,  or  brains. 

His  wit  was  sent  him  for  a  token. 

Bot  in  tbe  carriage  crack'd  and  broken ; 

Like  commendation  nine-pence  crookt 

With—"  To  and  from  my  love"-— it  lookt. 

He  ne'er  consider^d  it,  as  loth 

To  look  a  gift-borse  in  the  moutb. 

And  Tery  wisely  iwould  lay  forth 

No  more  upon  it  than  'twas  wortb; 

But,  as  be  got  it  ireely,  so 

He  spent  it  frank  and  fively  too: . 

For  saints  themseWes  will  sometimes  be, 

Of  gifts  that  oost  them  nothing,  finee. 

By  meansof  this,  with  hem  and  cougb, 

Prolongers  to  enUgbten'd  stuff, 

He  could  deep  mysteries  unriddle, 

As  easily  as  thread  a  needle : 

For  as  of  vagabonds  we  say, 

That  tbey  are  ne^er  beside  .their  way, 

Whate*er  men  speak  by  this  new-light, 

Stiłl  tbey  are  surę  to  be  i*th'  right. 

Tis  a  dark-lantem  of  the  spirit, 

Which  nooe  see  by  but  those  that  bear  it} 

A  light  tbat  fitUs  down  from  on  high. 

For  spiritual  trades  to  cozen  by ; 

An  ignisfatuus,  that  bewitcbes. 

And  leads  men  into  pools  and  ditches, 

To  make  them  dip  tbemsel^es,  andsound 

For  Christendom  in  dirty  pond ; 

To  dive,  Hke  wild-fowl,  for  saWation, 

And  fish  to  catch  regeneration. 

I*hi8  light  inspircs  and  plays  upon 

The  nose  of  saint,  like  bagpipe  drone. 

And  speaks,  througb  hoUow  empty  soul, 

As  througb  a  trunk,  or  whispering-hole, 

Sucb  langnage,  as  no  mortal  ear 

But  spirit*al  eaTea-dróppers  can  bear : 

So  PhMBbus,  dr  some  friendly  Muse, 

Into  smali  poets  song  infuse, 

Which  tbey  at  second-band  rehearse, 

Tbniugh  reed  or  bagpipe,  verse  for  ver8e, 

Thns  Ralph  became  infiallible 
As  three  or  four-legg'd  oracie, 
Tbe  ancient  cup,  or  modem  chair ; 
Spoke  truth  point  blank,  though  unaware* 

For  mystic  leaming,  wondrous  able 
In  mag^c,  talisman,  and  cabal, 
Wbose  primitive  tradition  reaches 
As  faras  Adamus  first  green  breeches  ; 
Deep-sighted  in  intelligenoes, 
Ideas,  atoms,  influences ; 
And  much  of  Terra  Incogmta^ 
Th*  intelligible  world,  could  say ; 
A  deep  occult  philosopber, 
As  leamM  as  the  wild  Irish  are, 
Or  sir  Agrippa,  for  profound 
And  solid  lying  much  renown'd : 
He  AntbropoBophus,  and  Floud, 
And  Jacob  Behmen,  understood ; 
Knew  many  an  amulet  and  cbarm,- 
That  would  do  neither  good  nor  barm  ^ 
In  Rosicrucian  lorę  as  leamed, 
As  he  tbat  Vere  adeplw  eamed : 
He  understood  the  speeHib  of  birds 
As  well,  as  they  themselve»  do  .wordt; 
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Could  ten  what  Bubtlest^parrots  mean, 
That  gpeak  and  think  contrary  clean; 
What  member  *tis  of  wbom  they  talk 
When  they  ery  "  Ropę,"  and  "  Walk,  knare,  walk.' 
He'd  extract  numbere  out  of  mattef , 
And  keep  them  in  a  glass,  like  water, 
Of  sovereign  power  to  make  men  wiie ; 
For,  dropt  hi  blear  thick-sighted  eyes, 
They*d  make  them  see  in  darkest  night, 
Like  owls,  thoogh  puiblind  in  the  light 
By  help  of  these  (as  he  profest) 
He  had  Fint  Matter  secn  undrest : 
He  took  her  naked,  all  alone, 
Beibre  one  rag  of  form  was  on. 
The  Chaos,  too,  he  had  de8cry'd, 
And  seen  quiie  thiongh,  or  dse  he  ly*d; 
Not  that  <n  Pasteboard,  which  men  shew 
For  groats,  at  fair  of  BarthoPmew ; 
But  its  great  grandsire,  first  o'  th'  name, 
Whence  that  and  Reforuiatioo  came, 
Both  cousin-germans,  and  right  able 
T'  inveigle  and  draw  in  the  rabble : 
But  Beformation  was,'8ome  say, 
0»  th'  youńger  house  to  Puppet-play. 
He  could  foretel  what8'ever  was 
By  conseąuence  to  come  to  pass : 
As  death  of  great  men,  alteradons, 
Diseases,  battles,  inundations : 
All  this  without  th'  eciipse  of  th'  Sun, 
Or  dreadfiil  comet,  he  hath  done 
'  By  inward  light,  a  way  as  good. 
And  easy  to  be  understood : 
But  with  morę  lucky  hit  tban  those 
That  use  to  make  the  stara  depose, 
IJke  Knights  o'  th'  Post,  and  falsely  charge 
Upon  themselves  what  others  forge ; 
As  if  they  were  consenting  to 
AU  mischiefs  in  the  world  men  do: 
Or,  like  the  J>evil,  did  tempt  and  sway  'em 
To  rogueries,  and  then  betray  'em. 
They'Il  seareh  a  planefs  house,  to  know 
Wlio  broke  and  TObb'd  a  house  betów; 
F«xamine  Yenus,  and  the  Moon, 
Who  stole  a  thimble  or  a  spoon ; 
And  tbough  they  nothing  will  confess, 
Yet  by  thehr  vory  looks  can  guess. 
And  tell  what  guilty  aspect  bodes, 
Who  stole,  and  who  receiv'd  the  goods : 
They'll  question  Mars,  and,  by  his  look, 
Detect  who  'twas  that  nimm'd  a  cloke  ;     . 
Make  Mercury  confess,  and  'peach 
Those  thieves  which  he  himself  did  teacb. 
They'll  find,  i'  th'  physiognomies 
O*  th'  planets,  all  men's  destinies ; 
like  him  that  took  the  doctor's  bill. 
And  swallow'd  it  instead  o'  th'  pili, 
Cast  the  nativity  o'  th'  qacstion. 
And  from  positions  to  be  guest  on, 
As  surę  as  if  they  knew  the  moment 
Of  Native's  birth,  tell  what  will  come  0Q't 
They'11  feel  the  pulses  of  the  stars. 
To  find  out  agues,  cooghs,  catarrhs. 
And  tell  what  crisis  does  divine 
The  rot  in  sheep,  or  mange  in  swine ; 
In  men,  what  gives  or  cures  the  itch, 
What  makes  them  cuckolds,  poor  or  rich ; 
What  gains  or  loaes,  hangs  or  sares; 
What  makes  men  gn^^at,  what  (bols  or  knavcs : 
But  not  what  wise,  for  ouly  'f  those 
The  stars  (they  say)  cannot  dispose. 


No  morę  than  Can  the  astrologiana: 
There  they  say  right,  and  like.  tnie  Troji 

Thu  Ralpho  knew,  and  therefore  took 
The  othcr  oourse,  of  which  we  spoke. 

Thus  was  th'  accomprłsh'd  sąutre  endoed . 
Wtth  gifts  and  knowledge  perilous  shrewd : 
Nerer  did  trusty  squire  with  k^ght, 
Or  knight  with  sąuire,  e'er  jump  morę  rightt 
Their  arms  and  equipage  did  fit, 
As  well  as  virtues,  parta,  and  wit: 
Their  valours,  too,  were  of  a  ratę. 
And  out  they  sally'd  at  the  gate. 
Few  miles  on  horseback  had  they  jogged 
But  Fortune  unto  them  tum'd  dogged ; 
For  they  a  sad  adventure  met, 
Of  which  anon  we  mean  to  treat : 
But  ere  we  venture  to  unfold 
Achievemeuts  so  resoWd  and  bold. 
We  should,  as  leamed  poets  use, 
Invoke  th'  assistance  of  some  Muse ; 
However  critics  count  it  allier 
Than  jugglers  talking  to  familiar ; 
We  think  'tis  no  great  matter  which, 
They're  all  alike,  yet  we  shail  pitch 
On  one  that  fits  our  purpose  most, 
Wbom  therefore  thus  do  we  accost. 

"  Tbou  that  with  ale,  or  yiler  liquors, 
Dldst  inspire  Withers,  Pryn,  and  Yickan^ 
And  force  them,  though  it  was  in  spite 
Of  Naturę,  and  their  stars,  to  write ; 
Who,  (as  we  find  in  suUen  writs, 
And  cross-grain'd  works  of  modem  wits,) 
With  vanity,  opinion,  want, 
The  wonder  of  the  ignorant, 
llie  praises  of  the  author,  penn'd 
B'  himself,  or  wit-insuring  friend ; 
The  itch  of  picture  in  the  front, 
With  bays  uid  wicked  rhyme  upon  't, 
All  that  is  left  o*  th'  Forked  hill 
To  make  men  scribble  without  skill ; 
Canst  make  a  poet,  spite  of  Fate, 
And  teach  all  people  to  translate, 
Though  out  of  languages  in  which 
They  undentand  no  part  of  speech ; 
Assist  me  but  this  once,  I  'mplore. 
And  I  shall  trouble  thee  no  morę." 

In  western  clime  there  is  a  town  *', 
To  those  that  dweU  therein  well  known, 
Therefore  there  needs  no  morę  be  said  here. 
We  unto  them  refer  our  reader; 
For  brevity  is  very  good, 
When  w'  are,  or  are  not  understood. 
To  this  town  people  did  repair 
On  days  of  market  or  of  fair. 
And  to  crack'd  fiddle  and  hoarse  tabor, 
In  merriment  did  drudge  and  labour: 
But  now  a  sport  morę  formidable 
Had  rak'd  together  yillage  rabble ; 
Twas  an  o|d  way  of  recreating, 
Which  leamod  butchers  cali  bear-baiting  i 
A  bold  adventurou8  exercłse, 
With  ancient  heroes  in  high  prize ; 
For  authors  do  affirm  it  came 
Frr>ra  Isthmian  or  Nemstan  gamę; 
Otliers  derive  it  from  the  Bear 
Thafs  fix'd  in  northem  hemisphere. 


>'  Brentford,  which  is  eiglit  miles  west  from 
London,  is  here  probably  meanU 
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And  roaoA  aboat  tfie  pole  does  make 

A  ciicle»  like  a  bear  at  stake, 

Thai  at  the  chain*8  end  wheels  about. 

And  oTerturiM  the  rabble-rout : 

For  after  solemn  prodamatioo 

In  the  bear^s  name,  (as  is  the  fasbioii 

According  to  the  law  of  arma, 

To  keep  men  from  m^lorious  barm*) 

That  oone  presume  to  come  so  near 

As  forty  foot  of  stake  of  bear, 

If  any  yet  be  eo  fool-hardy, 

T  eipose  themseive8  to  Tain  jeopardy, 

If  they  oome  wounded  off,  and  lamę, 

No  hoQOQr*8  got  by  such  a  maim, 

Althoagh  the.  bear  gain  much,  being  bound 

In  hooour  to  make  good  his  groirnd 

When  he'8  engag^d,  and  takes  no  notice» 

If  any  prMs  upon  him,  who  *tłii, 

But  lets  them  knoir,  at  their  own  cost, 

That  he  intends  to  keep  his  post. 

This  to  prezent,  and  other  harms, 

Which  alwaya  wait  on  feats  of  arma, 

(Por  in  the  hunry  of  a  fray 

lis  bard  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way ;) 

Wther  the  kiiight  his  course  did  steer, 

To  keep  the  peace  twiat  dog  and  bear, 

As  he  be]iev*d  h*  wa^  boond  to  do 

In  oonscience  and  commiesion  too ; 

And  therefore  thus  bespoke  the  8quire : 

**  We,  that  are  wisely  mounted  higher 
Hian  constables  in  cumie  wit, 
When  on  tnbunal  bench  we  sit, 
Łike  speculators  should  foresee, 
From  Pharos  of  authority, 
Airtended  mischiefe  farther  than 
Iow  Proletarian  tything-men ; 
And  therefore,  being  informM  by  bruit 
That  dog  and  bear  are  to  dispute. 
For  80  ol  late  men  fighting  name, 
Becauae  they  often  prove  the  same, 
(For  where  the  first  does  hap  to  be, 
The  Inst  does  cohtciderej 
fMan/KM  m  luAis,  have  thought  good 
To  saye  th'  espense  of  Christian  blood^ 
And  try  if  we,  by  mediation 
Of  tieaty  and  accommodation, 
Csn  end  the  qaarre1,  and  compose 
The  bloody  duel  without  blows. 
Alt  not  our  liberties,  our  lives, 
The  laws,  relig^on,  and  oiirwives, 
E^KMigh  at  once  to  lie  at  stake 
For  co^enant  and  the  cause^s  sake  ? 
Bat  in  that  qnarrel  dogs  and  bears, 
As  well  as  we,  must  venture  thein  ? 
Thłs  feod,  by  Jesuits  inventedy 
By  eyil  counsel  is  fomented ; 
There  is  a  MachiaTilian  plot, 
(Though  every  nare  olfiact  it  not) 
And  deep  design  in  H  to  diWde 
The  weH-afTected  that  confide. 
By  setting  brother  against  brother, 
To  claw  and  curry  one  another. 
,  Have  we  not  enemies  pitu  satis, 
That  cane  et  anguepejus  hate  us  ł 
And  shall  we  tum  our  fangs  and  clawy 
Upon  our  own  selTes  without  cadse  ? 
That  some  occult  design  doth  lie 
In  bk)ody  cynarctomachy, 
Is  plain  enoogh  to  him  that  knows 
Htm  saintB  Ind  brotherB  by  the  wmOk 


I  wish  myself  a  psendo-prophet. 

But  surę  some  mischief  will  come  of  it, 

Unless  by  proWdential  wit,' 

Or  force,  we  avemincate  it. 

For  what  design,  what  interest, 

Can  beast  bave  to  encounter  beast } 

They  fight  for  no  espoused  cause, 

Frail  priyilege,  fundamental  laws^ 

Nor  for  a  thorough  reformation. 

Nor  co^enant  nor  protestation, 

Nor  liberty  of  oonscienoes, 

Nor  lords  and  commons*  ordinances; 

Nor  for  the  church,  nor  for  church-fands. 

To  get  them  in  their  own  no-hands  } 

Nor  evil  counsellors  to  bnng 

To  justioe,  that  seduce  the  king; 

Nor  for  the  worship  of  us  men, 

Ułough  we  have  done  as  much  for  them. 

Th'  Egyptians  worsbipM  dogs,  and  for 

Their  foitłą  madę  intemecine  war. 

Others  ador*d  a  rat,  and  some 

For  that  church  suffer^d  martyrdom. 

The  Indians  fought  for  the  tmth 

Of  th*  elephant  and  monkey'8  tooth : 

And  many,  to  defend  that  foith, 

Fought  it  out  tnordicut  to  death ; 

But  no  beast  ever  was  so  slight. 

For  man,  as  for  his  Gkxi,  to  fight. 

They  ha^e  morę  wit,  alas !  and  know 

ThemseWes  and  ns  better  than  so : 

But  we,  who  only  do  inAise 

The  ragę  in  them,  like  boułe-feus^ 

Tis  our  example  that  instils 

In  them  th'  infection  of  our  ills. 

For,  as  some  late  philosopbers 

Have  well  obsenrM,  beasts  that  convene 

Wlth  nuui  take  after  him,  as  hogs 

Get  pigs  all  th'  year,  and  bitches  dogs. 

Jtist  80,  by  our  ezarople,  cattle 

Leam  to  gi^e  one  another  battle. 

We  read  in  Nero's  time,  the  heathen, 

When  they  destroyM  the  Christian  brethrea, 

They  sewM  them  in  the  skins  of  bears. 

And  then  set  dogs  about  their  ears ; 

From  whence,  nodoubt,  th'  inventton  came 

Of  this  lewd  antichristian  gamę  " 

To  this,  quoth  Ralpho,  '<  Yerily 
The  point  seems  very  plain  to  me: 
It  is  an  antichristian  gamę, 
Unlawfiil  both  in  thing  and  name. 
First,  for  the  name ;  the  word  bear-baiting 
Is  caroal,  and  of  man^s  creating ; 
For  certainly  there's  no  such  word 
In  al]  the  scriptore  on  record ; 
Hierefore  unlawfiil,  and  a  sin ; 
And  80  is  (secondly)  Tlie  thing : 
A  vile  assembly  'Us,  that  can 
No  morę  be  prov'd  by  scripture,  than 
Prorincial,  classic,  nationa], 
Merę  human  creature^cobwebs  alL 
Thirdly,  It  is  idolatnnis; 
For  when  men  run  a-whoring  thus 
With  their  iuTentions,  whatsoe'er 
The  thing  be,  whether  dog^or  bear, 
It  is  idolatrous  and  pagan, 
No  less  than  worshiping  of  Dagon^*' 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  I  smell  a  nit; 
Ralpho,  thou  dost  prevaricate : 
For  tbougb  the  thesis  whiofa  thou  lay'st 
Be  tnie  ad  amuttiMf  as  thou  say*st  i 
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(?or  that  beaf-bAiting  should  appear 

Jurę  divtno  lawfułler 

Than  synods  are,  thoa  dost  deny' 

Totldem  verbis,  bo  do  I) 

Yet  there'8  a  fallacy  in  thń ; 

For  if  by  sly  honugosit, 

7\tssu  pro  erepiłu,  an  ait 

Under  a  cough  to  slur  a  f— t, 

Thou  would  Bophisticalły  imply 

Bóth  are  unlawful,  I  deny." 

«  And  I,*>  (}uoth  Ralpho,  "  do  not  doubt 
Bat  bear-baiting  may  be  madę  oat, 
In  goepel-timeSi  aa  lawful  as  is 
Prorincial  or  parochial  classu ; 
And  that  both  are  00  neą^  of  kin. 
And  like  in  all,  as  well  as  sin, 
That,  put  them  in  a  bag,  and  shake  them, 
Yourself  o*  th*  suddep  would  mistake  them, 
And  not  know  which  is  which,  miless 
Yoa  measure  by  their  wickedness ; 
For  'tis  not  bard  t*  imagine  wbether 
O'  th'  two  is  worat,  though  I  name  neither." 

Qaoth  Hudibras,  **  Tlion  ofier^st  much. 
But  art  not  able  to  keep  toucb. 
Mhra  de  lente,  as  *ti8  i*  th'  adage, 
Id  est,  to  make  a  leek  a  cabbage ; 
Thoa  wilt  at  best  but  suck  a  buli, 
Or  shear  swine,  all  ery,  and  no  wool ; 
For  what  can  synods  haye  at  all, 
With  bear  thafs  analogical  ? 
Or  what  relatioo  has  debating 
Of  charch  af&irs  with  bear-baiting  ? 
A  just  comporisoo  still  is 
Of  thtngs  ejusdem  generi* : 
And  then  what  genus  rightly  doth 
Include  and  comprehend  them  both  } 
If  animal,  both  of  us  may 
As  jusUy  pass  for  bears  as  they ; 
For  we  are  animals  no  less, 
Atthough  of  differentspeciesM. 
But  Balpho,  this  is  no  fit  place, 
No^  time,  to  argue  out  the  case : 
For  now  the  field  is  not  iar  ofi^ 
Where  we  must  gi^e  the  worid  a  proof 
Of  deeds,  notwonds,  and  such  as  suit 
Another  manner  of  dispute: 
A  controversy  that  afibrda 
Actions  for  arguments,  not  words; 
Which  we  must  ^nanage  at  a  ratę 
Of  prowess  and  conduct  adequate 
To  what  our  place  and  iame  doth  promise, 
And  all  the  Godly  expect  from  ns. 
Nor  shall  they  be  deceiv'd,  unleas 
We^re  slurr^d  and  outed  by  successi  ' 

Success,  the  mark  no  mortal  wit, 
Or  surest  hand,  can  ałwaj^  hit: 
For  what8oe>r  we  perpetrate, 
We  do  but  row,  w'  are  steer'd  by  Fate, 
Which  in  success  oft  disinherits, 
For  spurious  causes,  noblest  merits. 
Great  actions  are  not  always  tme  sods 
Of  great  and  mighty  resolutions ; 
Ner  do  the  bold'st  attempts  biing  Ibrth 
£vents  still  equal  to  thdr  worth ; 
But  ftometimes  fail,  and  in  their  stead 
Fortune  and  cowardice  socceed. 
Yet  we  have  no  great  cause  to  doubt, 
Oiir  actions  still  have  borne  us  out ; 
Which,  thongh  they^re  known  to  be  so  ample, 
We  need  not  copy  from  example  j 


We're  not  the  only  person  dofnt 

Attempt  this  province,  nor  the  fint. 

In  northem  clime  a  Talorous  knight 

Did  whilom  kill  his  bear  in  flght. 

And  wound  a  fiddier :  we  hare  both 

Of  these  the  objects  of  our  wroth. 

And  equal  famę  and  glory  ttom 

Th*  attempt,  or  victory  to  oome.' 

'Tis  sung  there  is  a  ▼aliant  Mamalnkiy 

In  fofreign  land  yclep'd  — ; 

To  whom  we  hare  bieen  oft  00Dipar*d 

For  person,  parts,  address,  and  beaid ; 

Both  equally  reputed  stout. 

And  in  the  same  canse  both  have  foyght  ( 

He  oft  hi  such  attempts  aa  these 

Came  off  with  glory  and  success ; 

Nor  will  we  iail  in  th'  esecutiont 

For  want  of  eąiud  resolution. 

Honour  is  like  a  widów,  won 

With  brisk  attempt  and  putting  on ; 

With  entering  manfully,  and  urgmg. 

Not  slow  approaches,  like  a  ▼irgiD." 

This  said,  as  erst  tiie  Phrygian  knight^ 
So  our^s,  with  fusty  steel  did  smite 
His  lYojan  horse,  and  just  as  much 
He  mended  pace  upon  the  touch ;  ^ 
But  from  his  empty  stomach  groanM, 
Just  as  that  hollow  beast  did  sound^ 
And,  angry,  answer^d  from  bdiind, 
With  brandish'd  taił  and  blast  of  wind. 
So  have  I  seen,  with  anned  heel, 
A  wight  bestride  a  Commonweal, 
While  still,  the  morę  he  kick'd  and  npfaar^dę 
The  less  the  sullen  jadę  has  stirr*d. 
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THE  ARGUMBNT. 

The  catalogue  and  character 
Of  th*  enemies  best  men  of  war, 
Whom,  in  a  bold  harangue,  the  knight 
Defies,  and  challeiąges  to  fi^^: 
H'  encounten  Talgol,  routs  tbe  bear. 
And  takes  the  fiddier  prisoner, 
Conveys  him  to  encłumted  castle, 
lliere  shuts  him  fiut  in  wooden  Baitilew 


There  was  an  ancieot  sagę  philosopher, 
That  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over. 
And  swore  the  world,  as  he  coold  pmm. 
Was  madę  of  fighting  and  ef  Iove. 
Just  so  romances  are,  fi>r  what  else 
Is  19  thelh  all,  but  love  and  battles  ? 
P^*  first  of  these  w'  have  no  great  matter 
To  treat  of,  but  a  world  o*  the  latter, 
In  which  to  do  the  mjurM  rigfat. 
We  mean,  in  what  ooncems  just  fig^ 
Certes  our  authors  are  to  blame. 
For,  to  make  some  well-sounding  mme 
A  pattem  fit  for  modem  knights 
To  copy  out  in  frays  and  fights, 
^(Like  those  that  a  whole  street  do  raze» 
To  build  a  pałace  m  the  place,) 
They  never  care  how  many  others 
They  kill,  without  regard  of  mothens 
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Or  meś,  or  efuMreii,  u>  tbey  can 

Make  np  som^iSerce,  detd-dcmg  man^ 

ComposM  af  many  mgredient  Taloim, 

JusŁ  ]ike  tle  manhood  of  nine  tailora : 

So  a  wild  Tartar,  when  be  spiea 

A  man  that*6  faandsome,  valiaiit,  wisa, 

If  be  can  kill  him,  thinks  t'  inherit 

His  wit,  his  beanty,  and  his  spirit : 

As  if  jiist  80  much  be  enjoy'd, 

As  in  another  is  destroy^d : 

For  when  a  ^ant'8  slain  in  figfat. 

And  niow'd  o*erthwart,  or  cleft  dowmigbty 

Xt  is  a  beaTy  caae,  no  doabt, 

A  man  shoald  have  bis  brains  beat  out, 

Becaiise  he^s  tali,  and  bas  large  bones^ 

As  men  kiJI  beaven  for  tbeir  stonea. 

But  as  for  our  part,  we  shall  tell 

llie  naked  tmth  of  what  befell, 

And  as  an  eqaa]  friend  to  both 

The  YmfjtA  rad  bear,  but  morę  to  trod^ 

With  neither  faction  shall  take  part. 

Bot  giTe  to  each  bis  due  desert. 

And  never  ooin  a  fbnnal  lie  onH, 

To  make  the  knigfat  o*ercome  ^  giant 

This  b*ing  profest,  weVe  bopes  enougb^ 

AnII  DOW  go  on  where  we  left  off. 

They  rode,  bot  anthon  haring  not 
DKlermin*d  wheiber  pace  or  trot, 
(That  is  to  say,  whether  tollutation^ 
As  they  dó  term't,  or  snocusaation) 
We  leaTe  it,  and  go  on,  as  now 
^ppose  they  did,  no  matter  bow; 
Yet  som^s  fhim  subtle  hhits,  bave  got 
Mysterious  light  it  was  a  trot 
Bot  let  that  pasa :  tbey  now  begnn 
To  spur.  their  livnig  engines  on : 
For  as  whipp*d  tops  aad  bau!idy'd  baUa^ 
The  leamad  hołd,  are  animab ; 
So  horses  tbey  alBrm  to  be 
Mae  engines  madę  by  geometry, 
And  were  inyented  first  finom  eqgine8» 
As  Indian  Britains  were  from  pengnin* 
80  let  them  be,  and,  as  I  was  saying, 
They  their  live  engines  p^d,  not  staymg 
Until  they  reach'd  the  fetal  duonpaign 
Which  th'  enemy  did  then  encamp  on ; 
The  dire  Pharsalian  plain,  where  battiie 
Was  to  be  wag^d  'twut  poissant  catde 
And  fierce  amdliary  men, 
That  came  to  aid  their  brethren ; 
Who  DOW  began  to  Uke  the  field, 
^  knight  from  ridge  of  steed  bebeld. 
For  as  oar  modem  wits  behold, 
Monnted  a  pick-4>aek  on  the  old. 
Much  further  off,  much  further  he, 
Bais^d  on  his  aged  beast,  could  see ; 
Yet  not  sufficient  to  desery 
Ali  postores  of  the  enemy : 
Wherefore  he  bids  the  sąnłre  ride  further, 
T  obsenre  their  numbers  and  their  order, 
That  when  their  motions  he  had  known, 
He  raight  know  bow  to  fit  his  own. 
Meanwhilc  he  stopp'd  his  willing  steed, 
Tofithimself  lor  martial  deed: 
Both  kinds  of  metal  he  prepar'd, 
Ether  to  gire  blows  or  to  ward ; 
Courage  and  steel,  both  of  great  fijrce, 
Prepar'd  fijr  better  or  for  worse. 
ITh  deathK:harg*d  pistots  he  did  fit  well, 
^wn  oat  &t>m  life-preserring  vittle* 


7hV8e  being  primM,  with  fbrceihe  lalxnir*d 

To  free'8  sword  from  retentiTe  scabbaid ; 

And  after  many  a  painful  pluck, 

From  rosty  durance  he  baiPd  tuck : 

Then  shook  himself,  to  see  that  prowess 

In  scabbard  of  his  arms  sat  loose ; 

And,  rais'd  upon  his  desperate  foot. 

On  stimip-side  he  gaz'd  about, 

Portending  blood,  like  blazing  star, 

The  beacon  of  approaching  war. 

Rąlpho  rode  on  with  no  less  speed 

Than  Hugo  in  the  ibrest  did'; 

But  far  morę  in  retuming  madę; 

For  now  the  foe  he  had  8unrey'd, 

Kang^d,  as  to  him  tbey  did  appear, 

With  vaą,  main-battle,  wings,  and  rear. 

I*  th*  bead  of  aU  this  wailike  rabble, 

Crowdero  ■  marcb'd,  expert  and  able. 

Instead  of  trumpet  and  of  drum, 

that  makes  the  warrior^s  stomach  come; 

Wbose  noise  whets  ralour  shaip,  Uke  beer 

By  thunder  tum*d  to  rinegftr,  •  -» 

(For  if  a  trumpet  sound*  or  drum  beat, 

Who  bas  not  a  month's  mind  to  oombat  ?) 

A  sąueaking  engine  he  apply^d 

Unto  his  neck,  on  north-east  stde, 

Jnst  where  the  hangman  does  dispose. 

To  special  friends,  the  knot  of  noose : 

For  'tis  great  grace,  when  statesmen  straigfat 

Dispatcb  a  friend,  let  otbers  wait. 

His  warped  ear  hang  o^er  the  strings, 

Wliich  was  bnt  sonse  to  chitteriings  : 

For  guts,  some  write,  ere  they  are  sodden, 

Are  fit  fbr  musie  or  for  pndden ; 

From  whenre  men  borrow  every  kind 

Of  minatrelsy  by  strmg  or  wind. 

His  grisly  beurd  was  k>ng  and  thick, 

With  which  be  strung  his  fiddle-stick ; 

For  he  to  borse-tail  scomM  to  owe 

For  what  od  his  own  chin  did  grow. 

Chiron,  the  foui^legg*d  bard,  had  both 

A  beaid  and  tałl  of  his  own  j;towUi  ;      % 

And  yet  by  authors  *tis  a^err^d,  » 

He  madę  use  oniy  of  his  beard. 

In  Staf&rdshire,  where  virtuous  woith 

Does  raise  the  minstrdsy,  not  birth, 

Where  buUs  do  cboose  the  boldest  king 

And  ruler  o*er  the  men  of  strłng, 

(As  once  in  Persia,  'tis  said, 

Kings  were  proclaimM  by  a  horse  that  neighM,) 

He,  bravely  yentanng  at  a  crown, 

By  chance  of  war  was  beaten  down. 

And  woonded  sore:  his  leg,  then  broke, 

Had  got  a  deputy  of  oak ; 

For  when  a  shin  in  fight  is  cropt, 

The  knee  with  one  of  timber^s  propt, 

Esteem*d  morę  honourable  than  the  other. 

And  t&kes  place,  thoogh  the  youoger  brother. 

.  Next  march'd  brave  Orsin ',  fiaimons  for 
Wise  conduct,  and  success  in  war ; 
A  skilful  leader,  stout,  severe, 
Now  marshal  to  the  champion  bear. 
With  truncheon  tipp'd  with  iron  head, 
The  warrior  to  the  lists  he  led  ; 
With  Bolemn  march,  and  stately  pace. 
But  far  morę  graye  and  solemn  face ; 

>  So  called  from  cr<md,  a  fiddle. 

*  Joshua  Gosling,  who  kept  bears  at  Paria  Gar- 
den in  Southwark. 
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QnLve  ffs  th6  emperor  of  Pcgu^ 

Or  Spanish  putentate,  don  Diego. 

This  leader  was  of  knowledge  great» 

Cither  for  chailge  or  for  retreat : 

He  knew  when  to  fali  on  pell-meł],  « 

To  fali  back,  and  rebeat  as  welL 

So  lawyers,  lest  the  Bear  dtifendant, 

And  plaintiff  Dog,  should^fnake  an  end  011% 

Do  stave  and  taił  with  writs  of  error, 

Rererse  of  judgment,  and  demurrer. 

To  let  them  breathe  ^  while,  and  then 

Cry  "  Whoop,**  and  set  them  on  agen. 

As  Romulos  a  wolf  did  rear, 

So  he  was  dry-nursM  by  a  bear, 

That  fed  him  with  the  purchas*d  prey 

Of  many  a  fierce  and  bloody  fray ; 

Bred  up,  where  discipline  most  rare  is, 

In  military  Garden  Paris : 

Tor  soldiers,  heretofore,  did  grow 

In  gardens  just  as  weeds  do  now, 

Until  some  splay-foot  politicians 

T*  Apoiło  offered  up  petitions 

For  licensing  a  new  inyention 

They  'ad  found  out  of  an  antique  engine^ 

To  root  out  all  the  weeds,  that  grow 

In  publłc  gardens,  at  a  blow. 

And  Ieave  th*  herbs  standing.    Ouoth  sir  Son, 

**  My  friends,  that  is  not  to  be  done.'* 

**  Not  donę !"  quoth  Statesman ;  **  yes,  an't  please 

When  'tis  oncę  known,  yooMl  say  'tis  easy."      [ye, 

**  Wby  then  lefs  know  it,'*  ąooth  Apollo: 

**  We^U  beat  a  drum,  and  they'll  all  follow." 

«<  A  drum !"  quoth  Phabas,  "  Troth  that*8  tnie, 

A  pretty  in^ention,  quaint  and  new: 

But  though  of  Toice  and  instrument 

We  are  th'  undoubted  president. 

We  such  loud  musie  do  not  profess, 

The  Devirs  master  of  that  office, 

Where  itmust  pass;  if*tbeadnim, 

He'11  sign  it  with  Cler.  ParL  Dcm.  Cbm. ; 

To  him  apply  yourseWes,  and  he 

Will  soon  dispatch  you  fbr  his  fee.^' 

They  did  so;  but  it  prov'd  so  ill, 

They*d  better  let  them  grow  there  still. 

But  to  resume  what  we  discouraing 

Werę  oil  before,  that  is,  stout  Orsin; 

That  which  so  oft  by  sundry  writcrs 

Has  been  apply'd  t*  almost  all  fighteis, 

Morę  justly  may  be  ascribM  to  this 

Than  any  other  warrior,  (m.) 

Nonę  eTcr  acted  both  parts  bolder, 

Both  of  a  chieftain  and  a  soldier. 

He  was  of  great  descent,  and  high 

For  splendour  and  antiquity, 

And  from  celestial  origine 

Deriv*d  himseff  in  a  right  linę; 

Kot  as  the  ancient  heroes  did, 

"Who^  that  their  base-births  might  be  hid 

(Knowing  they  were  of  doubtful  gendcr. 

And  that  they  came  in  at  a  windore) 

Madę  Jupiter  himself,  and  others 

Cyth*  gods,  gallants  to  their  own  mothers. 

To  get  on  them  a  race  of  champions, 

(Of  which  old  Homer  first  madę  lampoons) 

Arctophylax,  in  uorthem  sphere. 

Was  his  undoubted  ancestor; 

From  him  his  great  forefathers  came, 

And  in  all  ages  borę  his  name : 

Leani'd  he  was  in  med'cinal  lorę. 

For  by  his  side  a  pouch  he  wore. 


Replete  with  strange  hetmetic  powder, 

That  wounds  nine  miles  pomt-blank  with  told€r  % 

By  skilfnl  chymist,  with  great  oost, 

£xtracted  from  a  rotten  post; 

But  of  a  heavenlier  influence 

Than  that  which  mountebanks  dispense ; 

Thongh  by  Promethean  6re  madę, 

As  they  do  quack  that  dnve  that  trade> 

For  as  when  slo^ens  do  amiss 

At  others*  doors,  by  stool  or  piss, 

The  leamed  write,  a  red-bot  spit 

B*ing  pnidently  apply'd  to  it. 

Will  convey  mischief  finom  the  dung 

Unto  the  part  that  did  the  wrong ; 

So  this  did  healing,  and  as  surę 

As  that  did  mischief,  this  would  cure.  • 

Thus  Yirtuous  Orsin  was  endued 
With  leaming,  conduct,  fortitude, 
Incomparable ;  and  as  the  piince 
Of  poets,  Homer,  sung  long  sińce, 
A  skilful  leech  is  better  far 
Than  half  a  hundred  men  of  war ; 
So  he  appear^d,  and  by  his  skiU, 
No  less  than  dint  of  sword,  could  kitl. 

The  gallant  Bruin  march*d  nert  hiniy 
With  Tisage  formidably  grim/ 
And  rugged  as  a  Saracen, 
Or  Turk  of  Mahomefs  own  kin, 
CHad  in  a  mantle  delia  guerre 
Of  rough  impenetrable  fur ; 
And  in  his  no^  like  Indian  king, 
He  wore,  fbr  ornament,  a  ring ; 
About  his  neck  a  threefold  gorget, 
As  rough  as  trebled  leathem  target ; 
Armed,  as  heralds  cant,  and  langued, 
Or,  as  the  yulgar  say,  sharp-fai^ged : 
For  as  the  teeth  in  beasts  of  prey 
Are  swords,  with  which  they  fight  in  frmy, 
So  swords,  in  men  of  war,  are  teeth 
Which  they  do  eat  thehr  ^ittle  with. 
He  was  by  birth,  some  authon  write, 
A  Russian,  some  a  Muscovite, 
And  'mong  the  Coesacks  had  been  bnd, 
Of  wbom  we  in  diumals  read, 
That  serre  to  fiU  up  pages  here, 
As  with  their  bodies  ditches  there. 
Scrimansky  was  his  cousin-german, 
With  whom  he  senr'd,  and  fed  on  Termin  i 
And  when  thesefaird,  heM  suck  his  claws, 
And  quarter  himself  upon  his  paws: 
And  though  bis  coimtrymen,  the  Huns, 
Did  stew  their  meat  betwecn  their  bnms 
And  th'  horses'  backs  o*er  which  they  straddK 
And  every  man  ate  up  his  saddle  ; 
He  was  liot  half  so  nice  as  they. 
But  ate  it  raw  when  *t  came  in*s  way. 
He  'ad  tracki  the  countties  far  and  near. 
Morę  than  Łe  Blanc  the  traTeller, 
Who  writes,  he  spous^d  in  India, 
Of  noble  house,  a  lady  gay, 
And  got  on  her  a  race  of  worthies, 
As  stout  as  any  upon  Earth  is. 
Fuli  many  a  fight  for  him  between 
Talgol  and  Orsin  oft  had  been, 
Each  striving  to  deserve  the  crown 
Of  a  savM  citizen ;  the  one 
To  guard  his  bear,  the  other  fought 
To  aid  his  dog ;  both  madę  morę  stout 
By  8everal  spurs  of  neighbourbood, 
Church-fellow-membership,  and  blood ', 
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Bot  Talgd,  mortel  Ibe  to  cowg, 
Never  got  aught  of  him  but  blows ; 
Blowi,  hard  cuid  beavy,  such  as  he 
'Bad  lent,  lepaid  with  usury. 

Yet  Talgoi  ^  va8  of  courage  stcnit, 
And  ▼angoiahM  oftener  than  he  fought ; 
Iniir*d  to  labour,  sweat,  and  toil, 
And,  like  a  champion,  sbone  with  oil: 
Bight  many  a  vidów  his  keen  blade. 
And  many  fiitherłess,  had  madę ; 
He  many  a  boar  and  huge  dun-cour 
Did,  like  another  6uy,  o*erthftyw ; 
But  Guy,  with  him  in  fight  compar^d, 
Had  like  the  boar  or  dun-cow  fai^d : 
With  greater  troops  of  sheep  h'.  had  fbught 
Than  Ajax  or  bold  Don  Quixote ; 
And  many  a  serpent  of  fell  kind, 
With  wings  before  and  stiugs  behind, 
Subdued ;  as  poets  say,  long  agooe, 
Bold  sir  George,  saint  George,  did  the  dragon. 
Nor  engine,  noc  dev)ce  polemic, 
Diiease,  nor  doctor  epidemie, 
Thoagh  8tor*d  with  deletery  med*cines, 
(Which  whosoever  took  is  dead  ńnce) 
E*er  sent  so  yast  a  colony 
To  both  the  under  worlds  as  he ; 
For  he  was  of  that  noble  trade, 
Hat  demi-gods  and  heroes  madę, 
Slaughter,  and  knocking  on  the  head, 
The  trade  to  which  they  all  were  bred; 
And  is,  like  oUiers,  glorious  wfaen 
Tis  great  and  large,  but  base,  if  mean : 
The  former  rides  in  triumph  for  it, 
The  latter  in  a  two-wheePd  cbariot, 
For  daring  to  profane  a  tbing 
So  Bacred  with  vile  bungling. 

Next  these  the  braTe  Magnano^  caroe» 
Magnano^  great  in  martial  famę; 
Yet  when  with  Orsin  he  wag*d  fight, 
lis  snng  he  got  bot  little  by  't : 
Yet  he  was  fierce  as  forest*boar^ 
Whose  spoils  upon  his  back  he  wore, 
As  thick  as  Ajajc*  seren-lbld  shield, 
Which  o'er  his  brazen  arms  he  held ; 
Bat  brass  was  feeble  to  resist 
The  fiiry  of  his  armed  fist ; 
Nor  cotdd  the  hardest  ir'n  hołd  ont 
Against  his  blows,  but  theywould  through  't, 

In  magie  he  was  deeply  read, 
As  he  that  madę  the  brazen  head ; 
Prafonndly  skill'd  in  the  black  art, 
As  English  Merlin  for  his  heart; 
Bot  far  mdre  skiUul  in  the  spheres, 
Than  he  was  at  the  siere  and  shears. 
He  conld  transform  himself  in  colour, 
As  Uke  the  Devil  as  a  collier ; 
As  Uke  as  hjpocrites,  in  show, 
Are  to  tme  saints,  or  crow  to  crow. 

Of  waiiike  engines  he  was  author, 
Deyis^d  for  quick  dispatch  of  slaughter : 
llie  cannon,  blunderbuss,  and  saker, 
He  was  th'  inventor  of,  and  maker : 

3  A  butcher  in  Newgate-market,  who  aflerwards 
obtamed  a  captain's  commission  for  his  rebellious 
hravery  at  Naseby. 

4  Smeon  Wait  a  tinker,  as  famous  an  independ- 
ent preacher  as  Burrooghs;  who,  with  equal  blas- 
phemy  to  his  Lord  of  Hosts,  would  style  01iver 
Cromwdl  the  Archaogel  giTing  battle  to  ibe  DeTil. 


The  trumpet  and  the  kettle-drum 

Did  both  from  his  inrention  comCi^ 

He  was  the  first  that  e^er  did  teach 

To  make,  and  how  to  stop  a  breach. 

A  lance  he  borę  with  iron  pikę, 

Th'  one  half  would  thrust,  the  other  strike ; 

And  when  their  fbrces  he  had  joinM, 

He  scom*d  to  tum  his  parts  behind. 

He  Trulla '  lov*d,  Trulla,  morę  bright 
Than  bumishM  armour  of  her  knight; 
A  bold  Tirago,  stout  and  tali, 
As  Joen  of  France,  or  English  Mail  ^ : 
Through  perils  both  of  wind  and  limb, 
Through  thick  and  thin  she  follow^d  him 
In  every  adventure  h'  undertook. 
And  never  him  or  it  forsook: 
At  bneach  of  wali,  or  hedge  surpiise,  . 
She  shar'd  i'  th'  hazard  and  the  prize; 
At  beating  quarters  up,  or  forage, 
Behav*d  henelf  with  matchless  courage, 
And  laid  about  in  fight  morę  busily 
Than  th*  Amazonian  damę  Penthesile. 
And  though  some  critics  liere  ery  shame, 
And  say  our  authors  are  to  blame, 
That  (spite  of  all  philosophers,  • 
Who  hołd  no  fomales  stout  but  bean. 
And  heretofore  did  so  abhor 
That  women  should  pretend  to  war, 
They  would  not  anSeir  the  stout'st  damę 
To  swear  by  Hercules^s  name) 
Make  fe^e  ladies,  in  their  works. 
To  fight  like  termagants  and  Turks  i 
To  lay  their  native  arms  aside, 
Their  modesty,  and  ride  astride ; 
To  run  a-tilt  at  men,  and  wield 
Their  naked  tools  in  open  field ; 
As  stout  Armida,  bold  Thalestris, 
And  she  that  would  have  been  the  mistresi 
Of  Gundtbert,  but  he  had  grace, 
And  rather  tócHs.  a  country  lass ; 
They  say,  'tis  ialae,  without  all  senae. 
But  of  pemicious  consequence 
To  gOYemment,  which  they  suppose 
Can  never  be  uphcld  in  prose ; 
Strip  Naturę  naked  to  the  skin, 
YouMl  find  about  her  no  such  thing. 
It  may  be  so,  yet  what  we  tett 
Of  Trulla,  thafs  improbable, 
Shall  be  depos'd  by  those  have  seen  't, 
Or,  whafs  as  good,  produc^d  in  print; 
And  if  they  will  not  take  onr  word, 
We'll  prove  it  true  upon  record. 

The  upright  Cerdon  next  advanc't, 
Of  all  hb  race  the  yalianfst : 
Cerdon  the  Great,  renown'd  in  song, 
Like  HercMes,  for  i^pair  of  wfong : 
He  raisM  the  Iow,  and  fortify*d 
The  weak  against  the  strongest  side : 


^  The  daughter  of  James  Spenser,  debauched  by 
Magnano  the  tinker.  So  called,  because  the  tinker^s 
wife  or  mistress  was  coomionly  called  his  łruU. 

^  Alluding,  probably,  to  Mary  Carlfcan,  called 
Kentish  Moll,  but  morę  commonly  the  German 
Priacess;  a  person  notoriotis  at  the  time  this  First 
Part  of  Hudibras  was  published.  She  was  trans- 
ported  to  Jamaica  1671 ;  but  retuming  from  trans- 
portation  too  soon,  she  was  hanged  at  Tybum  Jan. 
22,  1672-3. 
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ni  has  he  read,  that  nerer  hit 

On  him  in  Mtis«s'  doathless  writ. 

He  had  a  weapon  keen  and  fierce, 

That  through  a  bull-hide  shield  would  pieroe^ 

And  cut  it  in  a  thousand  pieces, 

Thongh  tougfaer  than  the  knight  of  Greeoe*% 

With  whom  his  black-thnmbM  ancestor 

Was  comrade  in  the  ten-years*  war : 

For  when  the  restleas-Oreeks  sat  down 

S6  many  yean  before  Troy  town, 

And  wete  renown^d,  as  Homer  writes^ 

IPorwell-floPd  boots  no  less  than  flghts^ 

They  ow'd  that  gjlory  only  to 

His  ancestor,  that  madę  them  to, 

Fast  irieiid  he  was  to  refbnnatioa, 

Until  'tiras  wom  quite  out  of  faafaion: 

Kexfc  rectifier  of  wry  law, 

And  would  make  three  to  cnie  one  flaw. 

Łearned  he  was,  and  eould  take  notę, 

Transcribe,  coUect,  translate,  and  quote : 

Bot  preaching  was  his  chiefest  talent, 

Cr  argument,  in  which  being  Yatiant,         ^ 

He  U8*d  to  lay  about  and  stickle, 

like  ram  or  buli  at  conrenticle: 

For  dispntants,  like  rams  and  bullsy 

Bo  ftgfat  with  anns  that  spring  from  sculls» 

Łast  Colon  7  came,  bold  man  of  war, 
DestinM  to  Mows  by  fetal  star ; 
Right  expert  in  oomnumd  of  horse, 
But  cruel,  and  without  remotte. 
That  which  of  Centaur  long  ago 
Was  said,  and  has  been  wwsbad  to 
Some  other  knights,  was  troe  of  this» 
He  and  his  horse  were  of  a  piece  $ 
.  One  spirit  did  inform  them  both, 
The  sełf-same  vigoar,  fury,  wroth : 
Tet  be  was  much  the  rougher  part. 
And  always  had  a  harder  heart, 
Althougb  his  horee  had  been  of  thoae 
Tbat  fed  on  man^s  itesh,  as  feme  goes : 
SIrange  fbod  for  horee !  and  yet,  rias  I 
K  may  be  true,  for  flesh  is  grass. 
Stordy  he  was,  and  no  less  able 
Than  Hercules  to  dean  a  stable ; 
A»  great  a  dtorer,  and  as  great 
A  critic  too,  in  hc^  or  neat. 
He  Tipp*d  the  womb  up  of  his  mother, 
IMnne  Tellus,  'cause  she  wanted  ibther. 
And  provender,  wherewith  to  feed 
Himself  and  bis  fess  cmd  steed. 
tt  was  a  qiKstion  whether  he 
Or '»  horse  were  of  a  iamiły 
More  worshipful ;  till  anttquarie» 
(After  they  'ad  almost  por^d  out  their  ey«s> 
XXd  Tery  learnedly  decide 
The  business  on  the  horse*s  side, 
And  prorM  not  only  horse,  but  rows> 
Nay  pigs,  were  of  the  elder  house  i 
For  beaśts,  when  man  was  but  a  piece 
Of  earth  himself,  did  th'  Karth  possess. 
Thcse  wofthies  were  the  chief  that  led 
Tbe  combatants,  each  in  tbe  head 
Of  bis  command,  with  arms  and  ragę 
Kcady,  and  longing  to  engage. 
The  numerous  rabble  was  drawn  out 
Of  sereral  counties  round  about, 
From  yillages  remote,  and  ^hires 
Of  east  and  western  hemispheres. 

f  Ned  Perey,  an  hostler. 


From  foreign  parishos  and  regions, 

Of  different  manners,  speech,  religiom^ 

Came  men  and  mastifib;  some  to  fight 

For  famę  and  bonour,  some  for  sigbt. 

And  now  the  field  of  death,  the  lists, 

Were  enter^d  by  antagonistą, 

And  blood  was  leady  to  be  braacfaM, 

When  Hudibras  in  hastę  approftdiM, 

With  squire  and  weapons  to  attack  them  f 

But  first  thus  irom  bis  hone  bespake  them* 

**  What  ragę,  O  citizens !  what  fury 

Doth  you  to  these  dire  actions  hurry  ł 

What  oestrum,  what  phrenetic  mood 

Makes  you  thus  ]avish  ef  yoor  blood, 

While  the  proud  Vies  your  trophies  boaat^ 

And  unrRveng'd  walks  Waller^s  gfaast  ? 

What  towns,  wbat  garrisons,  migfat  you* 

With  hazard  of  this  blood,  subdue, 

Which  now  y'  are  beńt  to  throw  awaj 

In  vain  untriumphable  fray  ? 

Shall  samts  tn  ciril  bloodshed  wallonr 

Of  saints,  and  let  the  canse  lie  fallow  ? 

Tbe  cause,  ftir  which  we  fbugfat  and  swose 

So  boldly,  shall  we  now  give  o^er  ? 

Then  because  quarre1s  still  are  seeft 

With  oaths  and  sweańngs  to  begin, 

The  Solemn  League  and  CoTenant 

Will  seem  a  merę  God-dam-me  rant. 

And  we,  that  took  it,  and  bave  fbnght^ 

As  lewd  as  drunkards  that  iiedl  out : 

For  as  we  make  war  ibr  the  king 

Against  himself,  tbe  self-same  tbing, 

Some  will  uot  stick  to  swear,  we  do 

For  (3od  and  for  religion  too ; 

For  if  bear-baiting  we  allow, 

What  good  can  reibrmation  do  ? 

The  Uood  and  treasure  thafs  laid  ont 

Is  thrown  away,  and  goes  for  nought. 

Are  these  tbe  finilts  o*  th'  protestatioo, 

The  prototype  of  refbrmatioa, 

Which  alt  tbe  saints,  and  some,  sinoe  maitjm^ 

Wore  in  their  hats  like  wedding  garten, 

When  'twas  resolv*d  by  either  house 

Sw  members'  quafTei  to  espouse  ? 

Did  they,  for  this,  draw  down  the  rabble, 

With  zeal  and  noises  fbrmidable. 

And  make  all  cńes  about  the  town 

Jotn  tbroats  to  ery  the  btshops  down } 

Who,  having  round  begirt  the  palaoe, 

(As  once  a  month  they  do  the  galtows) 

As  members  gave  the  sign  about. 

Set  up  their  throats  with  hideons  shout. 

When  tmkers  bawPd  aloud  to  settłe 

Church-discipline,  for  patching  kettłe; 

No  sow>gelder  did  blow  his  bom 

To  geld  a  cat,  but  cry*d  Reform ; 

The  oyster-women  loek'd  their  fish  u^ 

And  tnidg*d  away,  to  ery  No  Btshop ; 

The  mousetrap-men  laid'  6avealls  by. 

And  *gainst  Ev*l  Counselkirs  did  ery ; 

Botchers  lefi  old  clothes  in  the  hireh, 

And  fell  to  tum  and  patch  the  Chureb  ; 

Some  cry^d  The  Ojrenant,  instead 

Of  pndding-pies  and  gingerbread ; 

And  some  for  brooms,  old  boots,  and  shoes^ 

BawPd  out  to  Purge  the  Conunon-house : 

Instead  of  kitchen-stuff,  some  ery 

A  GospeUprRachmg  Ministry ; 

And  some  for  old  suits,  coats,  or  cloak, 

No  Surplices  nor  Senrice-book: 
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A  ilnuige  baniMMiioiis  mcfinatkn 

Of  all  degrees  to  icfonnatioii. 

Andisthisall?  Is  this  the  end 

To  which  tlMM  csrryings-on  did  tand  ? 

Hath  Public  Faitb,  Kke  a  yoasjg  heir, 

For  tliis  Łak*n  up  all  aorto  of  ware, 

And  run  int*  erery  tradesiban^s  book, 

T1H  boUi  turn*d  banknipts,  and  are  broke  ? 

Did  saints,  for  this,  bring  in  tbeir  plate, 

Aad  crowd  as  if  they  came  too  late  ? 

For  wben  tbey  thooght  tbe  cause  had  need  on% 

Happy  was  be  that  could  be  rid  on*t. 

Did  they  coin  piss-pots,  bowls,  and  flaggoos, 

Int*  oflftcan  of  bonę  and  dragoons  ? 

And  iDto  pikes  and  mosgneteers 

Stamp  bńken,  cups,  and  pairiugew  ? 

A  thimble,  bodkin,  and  a  spoon, 

Did  start  up  liring  men,  as  soon 

M  in  the  famace  they  were  thrown, 

Jiist  like  the  dr^pon^s  teeth  being  soim. 

Then  was  the  cause  of  gold  and  ^ate, 

Tbe  brethrens'  ofTerings,  conseerate, 

like  th'  Hebrew  calf,  and  down  before  it 

The  aaints  fell  prostrate,  to  adore  it : 

So  aay  the  wicked — and  will  you 

Make  that  sarcasmus  sc^mda]  tme. 

By  nmning  after  dogs  and  bears, 

DeMtfl  oMire  unclean  than  calyes  or  steers  ? 

Have  powerfol.preaehera  ply*d  their  tongues. 

And  laid  themselTes  out  amd  their  lungs; 

UsM  all  means,  both  direct  and  sin*ster, 

r  th'  power  of  gospel-preaching  minister  ? 

Hare  they  inrented  tones  to  win 

The  women,  and  make  them  draw  in 

The  men,  as  Indians  witfa  a  female 

Tamę  elephant  inveigle  the  małe  ? 

Have  they  told  Prov'denoe  what  it  most  do^ 

Whom  to  avoid,  and  whom  to  tmst  to? 

BiaooYet^d  the  enemy^t  design. 

And  which  way  best  to  oountermine  ? 

Prescrib^d  what  ways  it  bath  to  work, 

Or  It  will  ne'er  advance  the  kirk  ? 

Told  it  the  news  o^  th*  last  escpras. 

And  after  good  or  bad  success 

Madę  prayers,  not  so  like  petitaons 

Aa  ofertures  and  propositioos, 

(Such  as  the  army  did  present 

To  thehr  ereator,  the  parPament,) 

Id  which  they  fireely  will  coniiess, 

They  will  not,  cannot«cquiesce, 

Unleas  the  work  be  carry^d  on 

Id  the  same  way  they  hare  begiin. 

By  setting  chnrch  and  common-weal 

iUl  on  a  flame,  bright  as  tbeir  zeal, 

On  which  the  saints  were  all  agog, 

And  all  this  for  a  bear  and  dog  ? 

Tbe  parl^ament  drew  up  petitions 

Tb  'toelf,  and  sent  them,  like  commissions, 

Ib  well-afiected  persons,  down 

^n  erery  city  and  great  town, 

With  power  to  levy  bonie  and  men, 

Oniy  to  bring  them  back  agen  ? 

For  this  did  many,  many  ajnile, 

Ride  manfiilly  in  rank  and  nie, 

With  papen  in  their  hats,  fliat  8how*d 

As  if  they  to  the  pilknry  rode  ? 

HaTe  all  these  conrses,  these  efibrts, 

Been  try'd  by  people  of  all  sorts, 

V€ii$  et  remSf  omnthtu  nercts. 

And  all  t'  adyance  the  can9e's  senrice, 


And  shall  all  now  be  thrown  away 

In  petulant  intestine  iray } 

Shall  we,  that  in  the  coTenant  swore, 

Each  man  of  us,  to  nm  before 

Another  still  in  reformation, 

Give  dogs  and  bears  a  dispensation  ? 

How  wiU  dissenting  brethren  relish  it  ? 

What  will  malignants  say  ?   Fidelicei, 

That  each  man  swore  to  do  his  best 

To  damn  and  peijure  all  the  rest? 

And  bid  the  Deril  take  the  hin^most, 

Which  at  this  race  is  like  to  win  mosL 

They^ll  say  our  business,  to  reform 

The  church  and  state,  is  but  a  worm  ; 

For  to  subscribe,  tmsight,  unseen* 

T*  an  unknown  church-discipline, 

What  is  it  else,  but  before-hand 

T  engage,  and  after  understand  ł 

For  when  we  swore  to  carry  on 

The  present  reformation, 

According  to  the  purest  modę 

Of  churches  best-reformM  abroad. 

What  did  we  else  but  make  a  yow 

To  do  we  know  not  what,  nor  how? 

For  no  three  of  us  will  agree 

Where,  or  what  churches  these  sbould  be; 

And  is  indeed  the  self-same  case 

With  th^n  that  swore  et  ceeteras  ; 

Or  the  Fkench  league,  in  wbich  men  vowM 

To  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood. 

These  slanders  will  be  thrown  upon 

Hie  cause  and  woik  we  carry  on, 

If  we  permit  men  to  run  headlong 

T  exorbitances  fit  for  Bedlam, 

Rather  than  gospel-walking  times, 

When  slightest  sins  are  greatest  crimes. 

But  we  tbe  matter  so  shall  handle^ 

As  to  remove  that  odious  scandal : 

In  name  of  king  and  parPament, 

I  charge  irou  all,  no  morę  fonient 

This  feud,  but  keep  the  peace  between 

Your  brethren  and  your  oonntryment 

And  to  those  places  straight  repair 

Where  your  respective  dwellings  ar& 

But  to  that  purpose  first  surrender 

The  fiddler,  as  the  prime  offender, 

Th*  incendiary  ^ile,  that  is  chief 

Author  and  engineer  of  mischief ; 

That  makes  diyision  between  ftieJMl^ 

For  profana  and  malignant^ends. 

He  and  that  engine  of  vile  noise, 

On  which  illegally  he  plays, 

Shall  f dictum  faetumj  both  be  brought 

To  oondign  pan*shment,  as  they  ought. 

This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  foin  see 

Mortal  so  sturdy  as  to  gainsay ; 

For  then  1*11  take  another  coona, 

And  soon  reduce  you  all  by  force.** 

This  said,  he  clapt  his  band  on  sword. 

To  show  he  meant  to  keep  his  word. 

.    But  Talgol,  who  had  long  supprest 

Inflamed  wrath  in  glowing  breast, 

Wbich  now  began  to  ragę  and  bum  as 

Implacably  as  flame  in  ftimace, 

Tbus  answer*d  him :  **  Thou  vermin  wretched, 

As  e Vr  in  measled  pork  was  hatched ; 

Thou  taił  of  worship,  that  dost  grow 

On  rump  of  justice  as  of  cow ; 

How  dar*8t  thou  with  that  sullen  luggage 

O*  th^self,  old  ir*n,  and  other  baggage^ 
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With  which  thy  steed  oTbooes  atid  leather 

Has  broke  his  wind  in  balting  hither; 

How  durat  th*,  I  say,  adrenture  thus 

T*  oppoee  thy  lumhor  againsŁ  us  ? 

Oould  thine  impertinence  find  out 

"So  work  t*  employ  itself  about, 

Where  thou,  secure  from  wooden  bIow» 

Thy  busy  Tanity  migbt  show  ? 

Was  no  dispute  a-foot  betweea 

Tlie  caterwauling  brcthren  ? 

No  subtle  ąuestioa  rais*d  amoi^ 

Ułose  out-o*-their  wits,  and  those  i'  th'  wrong? 

Ko  pńze  betwcen  those  combatants 

O'  tb*  times,  the  land  and  wat^r  saints, 

Where  thou  might*s  stickle,  withont  hazard 

Of  outrage  to  thy  hide  and  mazzard. 

And  not,  ibr  want  of  business,  oome 

To  os  to  be  thns  troublesome, 

To  intemipt  dar  better  sort 

Of  dispatants,  and  spoil  our  sport? 

Was  there  no  felony,  no  bawd, 

Cutpufse,  or  burglary  abroad  ? 

No  stolen  pig,  nor  plunderM  goose, 

To  tie  tbee  up  ftom  breakmg  loose  ? 

No  ale  unlicens'd,  broken  hedge. 

For  which  thou  statuie  mighfst  allege, 

To  keep  thee  busy  from  foul  eril. 

And  shame  due  to  thee  from  the  Devil  ? 

TAd  no  committee  sit,  where  he 

Might  cut  out  joumey*work  for  thee. 

And  set  th'  a  task,  with  subomation. 

To  stitch  up  sale  and  seąuestration, 

To  cheat,  with  holiness  and  zeal, 

Ali  parties  and  the  commonweal  ? 

Much  better  had  it  been  for  thee 

He  'ad  kept  thee  where  th'  art  us*d  to  be, 

Or  sent  th*  on  business  any  whither, 

So  he  had  never  bronght  thee  hither : 

But  if  th*  hast  brain  enough  in  scull 

To  keep  itself  in  lodging  wbole, 

And  not  pro^oke  the  ragę  of  stones, 

And  cudgels  to  thy  hide  and  bones, 

Tremble,  and  Tanish  while  thou  may*st, 

Wbłch  rn  not  promise  if  thou  stay^st." 

At  this  the  knight  g^ew  high  in  wroth, 

And  lifting  eyes  and  hands  up  both, 

Three  times  he  smote  on  stomach  stoiit, 

From  whence,  at  length,  these  words  broke  out : 

•'  Was  I  for  this  entitled  Sir, 
And  girt  with  trusty  sword  and  spur. 
For  fitme  and  honour  to  wagę  battle, 
Thus  to  be  bray*d  by  fbe  to  cattle  ? 
Not  all  that  pride,  tbat  makes  thee  swell 
As  big  as  thou  dost  blown  up  yeal. 
Nor  all  thy  tricks  and  sleights  to  cheat. 
And  sell  thy  carrion  for  good  meat; 
Not  all  thy  magie  to  repair 
Decay'd  old>age  in  tough  lean  ware, 
Make  natunil  death  appear  thy  work, 
And  stop  the  gangrenę  in  stale  pork ; 
Not  all  that  fnrce  that  makes  thee  proud, 
Because  by  bullock  ne*er  withstood ; 
Hiough  ann*d  with  all  tliy  clearers,  knives, 
And  axes,  madę  to  hew  down  liyes, 
Shall  save  or  help  thee  to  evade 
llie  hand  of  Justioe,  or  this  blade, 
Which  1,  hcr  sword-bearer,  do  carry, 
For  civil  deed  and  military : 
Nor  shall  these  words,  of  renom  base, 
Which  thou  hast  from  their  natire  place, 


Thy  stomach,  pump*d  to  flińg  o/k  me. 

Go  unrereng^d,  tbough  I  am  free; 

Thou  down  the  same  throat  shalt  dewmir  thea^- 

Like  tainted  beef,  and  pay  dear  for  them : 

Nor  shall  it  e'er  be  said,  that  wight 

With  gantlet  blue  and  bases  white. 

And  round  blunt  truncheon  by  his  side, 

So  great  a  man  at  anns  defy'd 

With  words  far  bStterer  than  wonnwood,   ' 

That  would  in  Job  or  Orizel  stir  mood. 

Dogs  with  their  tongues  their  wounds  do  heal. 

But  men  with  hands,  as  thou  shalt  feel." 

This  said,  with  hasty  ragę  he  8oatch*d 
Hjs  gun-shot,  tbat  in  holsters  watch^d. 
And  bendiitg  oock,  he  leyePd  fuli 
Against  th*  outside  of  Talgol*s  scull, 
Yowing  that  he  should  ne*er  stir  forther. 
Nor  henceforth  cow  or  bullock  murtber : 
But  Pallas  came  in  sbape  of  Rust, 
And  'twixt  the  spring  and  hammer  thnut 
Her  gorgon  sbield,  which  madę  the  cock 
Stand  stiff,  as  'twere  transform*d  to  itock. 
Meanwhile  fierce  Talgol,  gathering  might, 
With  rugged  truncheon  charg'd  the  knight ; 
But  he  with  petronel  up-heav*d, 
Instead  of  shield,  the  blow  reoeiT*d : 
The  gnn  recoird,  as  well  it  might, 
Not  U8*d  to  Buch  a  kind  of  fight, 
And  shrunk  from  its  great  niaster*s  gripe, 
Knock'd  down  and  stunn*d  with  mortal  stripe. 
Then  Hudibras,  with  furious  hastę, 
Drew  out  his  sword  ;  yet  not  so  fast 
But  Talgol  first,  with  hardy  thwack, 
Twice  bruis'd  his  head,  and  twice  his  back  ^ 
But  when  his  nut-brawn  sword  was  out,^ 
With  stomach  huge  he  laid  about, 
Imprinting  many  a  woond  upoa 
His  mortal  fbe,  the  truncheon: 
The  trusty  cudgel  did  oppose 
Itself  against  dead-doing  blows. 
To  guaid  his  leader  from  fell  bane. 
And  then  rereng^d  itself  again. 
And  though  the  sword  (some  understood) 
In  fbrce  had  much  the  odds  of  wood, 
'Twas  nothing  so ;  both  sides  were  balanc*t 
So  equal,  nonę  knew  which  was  ▼al*ant*8t: 
For  wood,  with  honour  being  engag*d, 
b  so  implacably  enrag*d, 
Thongh  iron  hew  and  mangle  sore, 
Wood  wounds  and  bruises  honour  morę. 
And  now  both  knights  were  out  of  breath, 
Tir'd  in  the  hot  purraits  of  death, 
Whilst  all  the  rest  amaz*d  siood  still, 
£xpecting  which  should  take  or  kilL 
This  Hudibras  6bserv'd ;  and  fretting 
Conque8t  should  be  so  long  a-getting, 
He  drew  up  all  his  force  into 
One  body,  and  that  into  one  blow ; 
But  Talgol  wisely  avoided  it 
By  cunning  sleight;  for  had  it  hit 
The  upper  part  of  him,  the  blow 
Had  slit,  as  sure  as  that  below. 

Meanwhile  the  iucomparable  Colon, 
To  aid  his  friend,  began  to  fali  on ; 
Him  Ralph  encounter*d,  and  straigbt  grew 
A  dismal  combat  *twixt  tbem  two; 
Th*  one  arm*d  nith  metal,  th*  other  with  wood, 
Tliis  fit  for  bruise,  and  tbat  for  blood. 
With  many  a  stiff  thwack,  many  a  hang, 
Hard  crab-tree  and  old  iron  rang. 
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While  DOM  tfaal  saw  them  coaM  diviae 

To  which  side  comąucst  would  incUne ; 

Until  Magnano,  who  did  eiivy 

That  two  should  witb  so  many  men  vy, 

By  cubtle  stratagem  of  bram 

PerlbfinM  what  force  eoald  ne^er  attain  ; 

For  be,  by  fbal  bap,  having  found 

Wfaere  thisdes  grew  on  bairen  ground, 

In  baste  be  drew  h»  weapon  out, 

And  having  cropt  tbem  from  the  root, 

He  clapp*d  tbem  uiidern^ftlb  tbe  taił 

Of  tte^  witb  pńciu  as  sharp  as  nail : 

Tbe  angry  beast  did  straigbt  resent 

Tbe  wTong  done  to  his  ilindament, 

Began  to  Idck,  and  flhig,  and  wince, 

As  if  he  *ad  been  beside  bis  aense, 

Striying  to  disengage  from  thistle, 

That  gallM  him  sorely  under  his  taił ; 

Instead  of  which,  he  threw  tbe  pack, 

Of  sąaire  and  baggage,  from  his  back ; 

Apd  blandeńng  stiil,  witb  smarting  rump, 

He  gaTe  tbe  knight*8  steed  such  a  tbump 

As  madę  him  reel.    The  knigbt  did  stoop, 

And  aat  on  fiirther  side  aslope. 

This  Talgol  Tiewmg,  who  had  now 

By  sleight  escap'd  tbe  fatal  blow, 

He  rally'd,  and  again  fełl  to  't ; 

For,  catcbing  foe  by  nearer  (bot, 

He  Ufted  witb  snch  might  and  stiength, 

As  wottld  bave  bari^d  him  thrice  biB  length, 

And  dasb'd  his  brains  (if  any)  out ; 

But  Mail,  that  still  protects  tbe  stout, 

In  pudding-time  came  to  his  aid, 

And  under  łiim  the  bear  convey'd; 

Thel>ear,  upon  wbose  aoft  fiir-gown 

The  knigbt  with  all  bis  weight  feU  down. 

Tbe  friCTdly  rag  preseirM  the  ground, 

And  beadkog  kmght,  finom  brujse  or  wound : 

like  feather-bed  betwixt  a  wali, 

And  heary  bnmt  of  cannon  bali. 

As  Sancho  on  a  blanket  fell. 

And  had  no  hart,  our^s  far^d  as  well 

In  body,  though  his  mighty  spirit, 

Being  heavy,  did  not  so  well  bear  it. 

The  bear  was  in  a  greater  iiight, 

Beat  down,  and  worsted  by  the  knigbt ; 

He  roar^d,  and  rag^d,  and  flung  aboiit. 

To  shake  off  bondage  firom  his  snout : 

His  wrath  mflamM,  boiPd  o^er,  and  from 

His  jaws  of  death  he  threw  the  fbam ; 

Fury  in  stranger  postures  threw  him, 

And  more  than  e^er  herald  drew  him : 

He  tore  the  eartfa,  which  he  had  saT'd 

From  8que1ch  of  knight,  and  storm'd  and  iav*d. 

And  yex*d  the  more,  becaose  the  harms 

He  felt  were  'gunst  the  law  of  arms: 

For  men  he  always  took  to  be 

His  friends,  and  dogs  tbe  enemy ; 

Who  neyer  so  much  hurt  had  done  him, 

As  his  own  side  did  falling  on  him: 

It  griey^d  him  to  the  guts,  that  they, 

For  whom  he  'ad  fought  so  many  a  fray. 

And  serv'd  with  loss  oi  blood  so  long, 

Should  offer  such  inhuman  wrong ; 

Wiong  of  unsoldi(T-like  condition. 

For  which  he  flung  down  his  conmiissioa ; 

And  laid  aboot  him,  till  his  nose 

From  thrall  of  rmg  and  oord  broke  loose. 

Soon  as  he  felt  himself  enlarg^d, 

Through  thicfcest  of  bis  foes  be  cbarg'd, 


And  madę  way  through  th'  amased  erew; 
Some  he  o*er-ran,  and  some  o'erthrew. 
But  took  nonę ;  for  by  hasty  flight 
He  strove  t'  escape^pursuit  of  Imight, 
From  whom  he  fled  with  as  much  hastę 
And  dread,  as  he  the  rabble  chas'd; 
In  hastę  he  fled,  and  so  did  they, 
Each  and  his  fear  a  8everal  way. 

Crowdero  onły  kept  the  field. 
Not  stirring  from  the  płace  he  held, 
Though  bcaten  down,  and  wounded  sore 
r  th'^ftddle,  and  a  leg  that  boro 
One  side  of  him,  not  that  of  bonę. 
But  much  its  b^er,  th*  wooden  one. 
He  spying  Hudibras  lie  strowM 
Upon  tbe  ground,  like  log  of  wood, 
With  fright  of  fali,  supposed  wuund. 
And  loss  of  urine,  in  a  swound, 
In  hastę  he  snatchM  the  wooden  limb, 
That,  hurt  i'  th'  ankle  lay  by  him. 
And,  fitting  it  for  sudden  fight, 
Straight  drew  it  up,  t'  attack  the  knigbtj 
For  getting  up  on  sŁump  and  buckie, 
He  witb  the  foe  began  to  buckie, 
Yowing  to  be  reveng*d,  for  breach 
Of  crowd  and  skin,  upon  the  wretch, 
Sole  author  of  all  detriment 
He  and  his  fiddle  underwent 

But  Rałpho  (who  had  now  l)egan 
T*  adyenture  resurrection 
From  beayy  8quełch,  and  had  got  up 
Upon  his  legs,  with  sprained  crup) 
Looking  about,  beheld  pernicion 
Approaching  knight  from  fełl  musieian; 
He  snatchM  bis  whinyard  up,  that  fled 
When  ho  was  falling  oif  his  steed, 
{Aa  rats  do  from  a  fitlling  house) 
To  hide  itself  finom  lage  of  blows ; 
And,  wing'd  with  speed.  and  fury,  flew 
To  rescue  knight  from  black  and  błue ; 
Which  ere  he  could  achiere,  his  sconce 
The  leg  encounter^d  twice  and  once  % 
And  now  'twas  rais^d  to  smite  agen, 
When  Rałpho  tfarost  łiimself  iietween; 
He  took  the  blow  upon  his  arm. 
To  shield  the  knight  finom  further  harni. 
And,  joining  wrath  with  fbroe,  bestow^d 
On  th'  wooden  member  such  a  łoad,  • 

That  down  it  fell,  and  with  it  lx»re 
Crowdero,  whom  it  proppM  before. 
To  him  the  squire  right  nimbły  run. 
And,  setting  conquering  Ibot  upon 
His  trunk,  thus  spoke :  <*  Włiat  desperate  francy 
Madę  thee  (tbou  whelp  of  Sin)  to  &ncy 
Thyself,  and  all  that  coward  rabble, 
T*  encounter  us  in  battle  able  ? 
How  durst  th',  I  say,  oppose  thy  curship 
'Gainst  arms,  authority,  and  worship. 
And  Hudibras  or  me  provoke, 
Though  all  thy  limbs  were  heart  of  oak. 
And  th'  other  half  of  thee  as  good  ' 

To  bear^ut  blows,  as  that  of  ^rood  ? 
G)uld  not  the  whipping-post  prevail, 
With  all  its  rhetoric,  nor  the  gaol. 
To  keep  from  flaying  scourge  thy  skin, 
And  ancie  free  from  iron  gin  ? 
Which  now  thou  słialt— but  first  our  care 
Must  see  how  Hudibras  does  farę." 
This  said,  he  gently  raisM  the  knight. 
And  set  him  on  łiis  bum  upright. 
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To  ronte  hiiii  fram  leihargic  damp^ 

He  tweakM  his  noee,  with  gentle  thump 

Koock*!  on  his  breaśt,  m  if 'Ł  had  beeo 

To  raise  tbe  Spirits  lodg^d  withiD : 

They,  wakenM  with  the  noiie,  did  fly 

From  inward  room,  to  window  eye, 

And  gently  opeoing  lid,  the  casement, 

Look'd  out,  but  yet  with  some  amazement. 

This  gladded  Ralpho  much  to  see, 

Who  thus  bespoke  the  knight    Quoth  he, 

Tweaking  hb  nose,  "  You  arą,  great  sir, 

A  self-denying  cMmąueror; 

As  high,  yictońous,  and  great, 

As  e*er  fbught  for  the  churches  yet, 

If  you  will  give  yoursdf  but  leaye 

To  make  out  wbat  y*  already  ha^e; 

That^s  yictory.     The  fbe,  for  dread 

Of  your  nine-worthinesB,  is  fled, 

Ali  8ave  Crowdeio,  for  whose  uike 

You  did  th*  espops'd  cause  undertake ; 

And  he  lies  prisoner  at  your  feet. 

To  be  dispoB^d  as  you  think  meet, 

Either  for  iife,  or  death,  or  sale, 

The  gailows,  or  perpetual  jail ; 

For  one  wink  of  your  powerful  eye 

Must  sente&ce  him  to  Uye  or  die. 

His  fiddle  is  your  pioper  purohase. 

Won  in  tbe  seryice  of  the  churches ; 

And  by  your  doom  must  be  allow'd 

To  be,  or  be  no  morę,  a  crowd : 

For  though  suocess  did  not  oonier 

Just  title  on  the  conąueror ; 

Though  dispensations  were  not  stiong 

Conclusions,  whether  right  or  wrong  i 

Although  out^goings  did  conftrm. 

And  owning  were  but  a  merę  term ; 

Yet  as  the  wicked  haTe  no  right 

To  th'  creature,  though  usurp'd  by  migbt, 

The  property  is  in  the  saint, 

From  whom  they*  jnjoriously  detain*t; 

Of  him  they  hołd  their  lumries, 

Their  dogs,  their  horsea,  whores,  and  dioe, 

Their  rioCs,  revels,  masks,  delighta,  ' 

Pimps,  bufibona,  fiddlers,  paraaitesj 

Ali  which  the  saints  have  title  to^ 

And  ought  t'  et^oy,  if  they*d  their  due. 

What  we  take  from  them  is  no  morę 

Than  what  was  ours  by  right  before: 

For  we  are  their  tnie  landloids  still. 

And  they  our  tenants  but  at  will." 

At  this  the  knight  began  to  rouze. 

And  by  degrees  grew  yalorous : 

He  star'd  about,  and  seeing  nonę 

Of  all  his  foes  remain  but  one, 

He  snatoh'd  his  weapon,  that  lay  near  him, 

And  finom  the  ground  began  to  rear  him, 

Yowing  to  make  Crowdero  pay 

For  all  the  rest,  that  ran  away. 

But  Ralpho  now,  in  colder  blood. 

His  fury  mildly  thus  withstood : 

"  Great  sir,"  quoth  be,  "  your  mij^ty  spirit 

Is  faisM  too  high :  this  slave  does  merit 

To  be  the  hangman*s  business,  sooner 

Than  from  your  hand  to  have  the  honour 

Of  his  destruction ;  I  that  am 

A  nothingness  in  deed  and  name, 

Did  scom  to  hurt  his  forfeit  carcass, 

Or  ill  entreat  his  fiddle  or  case : 

Will  you,  great  sir,  that  glory  biot 

łn  cold  blood,  which  you  gain'd  in  hot  ? 


Will  you  empfoy  yom  conąiiering  nroni 

To  break  a  fiddle,  and  your  word } 

For  though  I  fought  and  overcame. 

And  ąuarter  ga^e,  *twas  in  your  name: 

For  great  commaoders  always  own 

What'8  prospefOBS  by  the  soldier  done. 

To  saTe,  where  you  hav^  power  to  kill, 

Argues  your  power  above  your  will; 

And  that  your  will  and  power  have  less 

Than  both  migfat  have  of  selfishness. 

This  power,  which,  now  ali^e,  with  dread 

He  trembles  at,  if  he  w^re  dead, 

Would  no  morę  koep  the  siave  in  awe, 

Than  if  3^tt  were  a  knight 'bf  straw : 

For  Death  would  then  be  his  conqueror 

Not  you,  and  firee  him  from  that  terrour. 

If  danger  from  his  Iife  accrue, 

Or  honour  from  his  death,  to  you, 

'Twere  policy  and  honour  too 

To  do  as  you  re8olv'd  to  do : 

But,  sir,  'twould  wrong  your  valour  rnncb^ 

To  say  it  needs,  or  fears  a  cruteh. 

Gieat  oonquen>rB  greater  glory  gain    * 

By  foes  in  triumph  led,  than  slain: 

The  laurels  that  adom  their  brows 

Are  pull'd  from  living,  not  dead  boagha, 

And  liying  foes :  the  greatest  famę 

Of  cripple  slain  can  be  but  lamę : 

One  half  of  him*»  already  slain, 

The  other  is  not  worth  jrour  pain ; 

Th'  honour  can  but  on  one  side  light, 

As  worship  did,  when  y*  were  dubb'd  knight  % 

Wherefore  I  think  it  betler  far 

To  keep  him  prisoner  of  war, 

And  let  him  fast  in  boods  abide, 

At  court  of  justice  to  be  try^d ; 

Where,  if  h'  appear  so  bold  or  crafty, 

There  may  be  danger  in  his  safoty : 

If  any  member  there  dislike 

Ifis  foce,  or  to  his  beard  haTe  pique ; 

Or  if  his  death  will  8ave  or  yield 

Rerenge  or  fńght,  it  is  reyeaJ^d, 

Though  he  bas  quarter,  ne^ertfaeless 

Y*  bave  power  to  hang  him  when  you  pleasri 

This  bas  been  often  done  by  some 

Of  our  great  cooąuerors,  ywi  know  wbom  ; 

And  bas  by  most  of  us  been  hefd 

Wise  justice,  and  to  some  rereal^d : 

For  words  and  promiaes,  that  yoke 

The  oonqueror,  are  qQickly  broke ; 

Iike'Samson's  cuft,  though  by  his  ow^ 

Direction  and  advioe  pnt  on. 

For  if  we  should  fight  for  the  cmuse 

By  rules  of  military  laws. 

And  only  do  what  Uiey  cali  just, 

The  cause  would  quickly  foli  to  dust. 

This  we  among  ouneWes  may  speak; 

But  to  the  wicked  or  the  weak. 

We  must  be  cautious  to  declare 

Perfection-truths,  such  as  these  are." 

This  said,  the  high  outrageous  mettle 
Of  knight  began  to  oool  and  settłe. 
He  lik'd  the  8qnire*s  advice,  and  sooo 
Resolv'd  to  see  the  business  done ; 
And  therefore  charg^d  him  first  to  bin4. 
Crowdero's  hauds  on  rump  behind. 
And  to  its  fonuer  place  apd  use ' 
The  wooden  member  to  raduce. 
But  force  it  take  an  oath  before, 
Ne*er  to  bear  anns  againit  him  mor& 
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Raiplio  d»patch*d  mtfa  speedy  hastę. 
And  haYinjr  ty>d  Crowdero  fąm, 
He  geve  sir  Knigbt  the  end  of  cord. 
To  leed  the  ci^ve  of  his  sword 
In  triaiftph,  whilst  the  steeds  he  canght,  . 
And  tbem  to  fortber  ser^e  broaght. 
The  8qiiire,  in  state,  lode  od  before, 
And  OD  his  nut-brown  whinyard  bora 
The  trophee-fiddle  and  the  case, 
Lesning  co  shoulder*  like  a  mace. 
Tbe  knight  hiouelf  did  after  ride, 
Letdiog  Crowdero  by  his  side; 
And  tow'd  him,  if  he  lagg'd  behind, 
like  boat,  against  the  tide  and  wind. 
Thos  grave  and  scdenm  they  march  on, 
Until  quite  tfarough  the  town  they  'ad  gooe; 
At  further  end  of  which  there  stands 
An  ancient  castle,  that  coramands 
Th*  adjacent  parts ;  in  all  the  febric 
You  shall  not  see  one  stone,  nor  a  brick« 
But  all  of  wood,  by  powerftil  spell 
Of  magie  madę  impregnable : 
There's  neither  iroo-bar  nor  gate, 
Fortcollis,  chain,  nor  bok,  nor  grata. 
And  yet  men  durance  there  abide, 
hi  daageon  scarce  three  inches  wide  i 
With  roof  so  lew,  tbat  under.it 
They  never  stand,  but  lie  or  sit ; 
And  yet  ao  fmil,  that  whoso  is  in, 
b  to  the  middle>leg  in  prison  ; 
b  circłe  magicai  ooofin^d, 
With  walb  of  snbtle  air  and  wind, 
Which  Bone  are  able  to  break  thorongliy 
Until  they*re  freed  by  head  of  Umx>u^ 
Thither  arri^d,  th'  adventiin>us  knight 
Aad  bold  8qttire  irom  their  steeds  alight 
At  th'  outward  wali,  near  which  there  stands 
A  Bastile,  built  t'  imprison  hands ;  • 
By  atrange  enchantment  madę  to  fetter 
The  lesser  parts,  and  Iree  the  greater: 
For  thoagh  the  body  may  creep  through, 
The  hands  in  grate  are  fut  enough: 
And  when  a  circle  'bout  the  wrist 
Is  madę  by  beadle  exorc]st, 
The  body  feels  the  spor  and  switch, 
As  if  t  were  ridden  post  by  witch, 
At  twenty  miles  an  hoor  pace. 
And  yet  ne*er  stin  out  of  the  place. 
On  top  of  this  there  is  a  q»ire, 
On  which  sir  Knight  first  bids  the  squira 
Hie  ftddle,  and  its  spoils,  the  case, 
In  Dianner  of  a  trophee  place. 
That  done,  they  ope  the  trap-door  gate, 
And  let  Crowdero  down  thereat, 
Crowdero  making  doleful  fiice, 
like  hermit  poor  in  pensi^e  place, 
To  dungeon  they  the  wretch  commit. 
And  thesurvivor  of  his  feet; 
Bat  th'  other,  that  had  broke  the  peacei, 
And  head  of  knighthood,  they  release, 
Thoagh  a  delinqaent  false  and  forged, 
Yet  being  a  stranger,  he^s  enlarged, 
While  his  oomrade,  that  did  no  hurt, 
Is  clappM  up  fast  in  prison  for't : 
So  Justice,  while  she  winks  at  crimes, 
Stumbles  oo  innocence  sometimes. 


*  PlacM  on  his  thoMer.    Editions  1674,  1684, 
1689, 1700.    Uatm^  on  thoultUr,  restored  1704. 
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The  scatter^d  rout  return  and  rally, 
Surround  the  place ;  the  knight  does  sally^ 
And  is  madę  prisoner :  thcn  they  seize 
Th'  enchanted  fort  by  storm,  release 
Crowdero,  and  put  the  squire  in  's  place; 
I  sbould  have  first  said  Hudibras. 


At  met  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron  I 
What  plaguy  mischie£i  and  mishaps 
Do  dog  him  still  with  after^Japs ! 
For  though  daine  Fortune  seem.  to  smile. 
And  leer  upon  him,  for  a  while, 
Sheni  after  show  him,  in  the  nick 
Of  all  his  glories,  a  dog-trick. 
This  any  man  may  sing  or  say 
V  th'  ditty  caU'd,  What  if  a  Day  ? 
For  Hudibras,  who  thought  he  'ad  won 
The  field,  as  certun  as  a  gun, 
And  having  routed  the  whole  troop, 
With  Yictory  was  cock-a-hoop, 
Thinking  he  'ad  done  enough  to  purehase 
Thanksgiyingnlay  among  the  churohes^ 
Wherein  his  mettle  and  braye  worth 
>right  be  explain'd  by  holder-fbrth. 
And  register^d  by  fiune  etemal, 
In  deathless  pages  of  diunuU, 
Found  in  few  minutes,  to  his  cost, 
He  did  but  coont  withont  his  host, 
And'that  a  tumstile  is  morę  certain 
Tbanjln  CTcnts  of  war,  damę  Fortune. 
For  now  the  late  funt-hearted  rout, 
O*erthrown  and  scatter^d  round  about, 
ChasM  by  the  horror  of  their  fear, 
From  bloody  fray  of  knight  and  bear, 
(AU  but  the  dogs,  who  in  pursuit 
Of  the  knight^s  Tictory  stood  to  t. 
And  most  ignobly  ibught  to  get 
The  honoar  of  his  blood  and  sweat) 
Seeing  the  ooast  was  firee  aad  elear 
O*  the  conquer*d  aad  the  conqueror» 
Took  heart  again,  and  &cM  abo«t» 
As  if  they  meant  to  stand  it  out: 
For  by  this  time  the  routed  bear, 
Attack'd  by  th*  enemy  i*  th*  rear, 
Finding  their  number  grew  too  great 
For  him  to  make  a  safe  retreat, 
like  a  bold  chieftain  &c'd  about; 
But  wisely  doubting  to  bold  out, 
Oave  way  to  Fortune,  and  with  hastę 
Fac'd  the  proud  fbe,  and  fled,  and  iac*d, 
Retiring  still,  until  he  found 
He  'ad  got  th'  advantage  of  the  ground. 
And  th^  as  YaFantly  madę  head 
To  check  the  foe,  and  forthwith  fied« 
Łeaying  no  art  untry'd,  nor  trick 
Of  warrior  stout  and  politic, 
Until,  in  spite  of  hot  pursuit, 
He  gain'd  a  pass,  to  hołd  dispute 
On  better  terms,  and  stop  the  course 
Of  the  proud  fbe.    With  all  his  force 
He  bravely  charg*d,  and  for  a  while 
Forc*d  their  whoU  body  to  reooU  ; 
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But  still  their  mimben  so  łnCTeas'cly 

He  fomid  himself  at  length  opptem^d. 

And  all  erasions  so  ancertain, 

To  6ave  himself  for  better  fortunę, 

That  he  resolir^d,  rather  than  yield. 

To  die  with  honour  in  the  field, 

And  sell  his  hide  and  carcass  at 

A  price  as  high  and  desperate 

As  e'er  he  could.    This  resolutioa 

He  fbrthwith  put  in  execution, 

And  brayely  threw  himself  among 

The  enemy,  i'  th'  greatest  throng; 

But  what  could  single  valour  do, 

Against  so  numerous  a  ibe  ? 

Yet  much  he  did,  indeed  too  much 

To  be  believ*d,  where  th*  odds  were  such ; 

But  one  against  a  multitude, 

Ib  morę  than  mortal  can  make  good : 

For  while  one  party  he  opposM, 

His  rear  was  suddenly  enclos^di 

And  no  room  left  him  for  retreat, 

Or  flght,  against  a  ibe  so  great 

For  now  the  mastifiś,  charging  home. 

To  blows  and  handy-gripes  were  come  i 

While  manfiilly  himself  he  borę. 

And,  setting  his  right  foot  before, 

He  rais^d  himself  to  show  how  tal] 

His  person  was  above  them  ail. 

This  equal  shame  and  envy  stnt^d 

In  th'  enemy,  that  one  should  beard 

So  many  warriors,  and  so  stout, 

As  he  had  done,  and  stavM  it  out, 

Disdaining  to  lay  down  his  arms, 

And  yield  on  honourable  terms. 

Enraged  thus,  some  in  the  rear 

AttaekM  him,  and  some  every  where, 

Till  down  he  feli  $  yet  falling  ibiight, 

And,  being  down,  still  laid  about; 

As  Widdrington,  in  doleful  dumps, 

Is  said  to  fight  upon  his  stumps. 

But  all,  alas !  had  been  in  Yain, 
And  he  inevitably  slain, 
1f  lYulla'  and  Cerdon  in  the  nick 
To  rescue  him  had  not  been  qaick : 
For  lYulhh  who  was  light  of  foot, 
As  shafts  which  long-field  Parthians  shoot, 
(But  not  80  light  as  to  be  borne 
Upon  the  ears  of  standing  com, 
ci  trip  it  o*er  the  water  qiiicker 
Than  witches,  when  their  stałeś  they  liquor, 
As  some  report)  was  got  among 
The  foremost  of  the  martial  throng ; 
There  pitying  the  vanqui8h'd  bear, 
She  call'd  to  Cerdon,  who  stood  near, 
Yiewing  the  bloody  fight ;  to  whom, 
**  Shall  we,"  quoth  she,  *'  stand  still  hum*drum. 
And  see  stout  Bruin,  all  alone. 
By  numbers  basely  overthrown  ? 
Such  ieats  aiready  he  'as  acbłev'd, 
In  story  not  to  be  believM, 
And  'twould  to  us  be  shame  enough, 
Not  to  attempt  to  feVch  him  off.*' 
*'  I  would,"  quoth  he,  "  ^enture  a  limb 
To  second  thee,  and  rescue  him ; 
But  then  we  must  about  it  straight, 
Or  else  our  aid  will  come  too  late ; 
Quarter  he  scoms,  he  is  so  stout. 
And  therefore  cannot  long  hołd  out'' 
Hiis  said,  they  wav'd  their  weapons  round 
About  their  heads  to  elear  the  grottnd. 


And  joining  forces,  laid  about 

So  fiercely,  that  th'  amazed  raut 

Tum*d  taił  again,  and  straight  begun, 

As  if  the  Devil  dn>ve,  to  ran. 

Meanwhile  th'  approach'd  the  place  where  %rum 

Was  now  eng&gM  to  mortal  ruin : 

The  conqueriug  foe  they  soon  assailM, 

First  Trulla  stavM,  and  Cerdon  taiPd, 

Until  their  mastifis  loos*d  their  hołd: 

And  yet,  alas !  do  what  they  could, 

The  worsted  bear  came  off  with  stora 

Of  bloody  wounds,  but  all  before : 

For  as  Achilles,  dipt  in  pond. 

Was  anabaptiz'd  iree  from  wound. 

Madę  proof  agtunst  dead-doing  steel 

All  over,  but  the  pagan  heel ; 

So  did  our  champion'8  arms  defend 

All  of  him  but  the  other  end. 

His  head  and  ears,  which  in  the  martial 

Enoounter  lost  a  leathem  parcel : 

For  as  an  Austrian  archduke  once 

Had  one  ear  (which  in  ducatouns 

Is  half  the  coin)  in  battle  pafd 

Close  to  his  head,  so  Bjcuia^rM ; 

But  tugg'd  and  pulFd  on  th*  other  side^ 

Like  scriyener  newly  crucify'd: 

Or  like  the  late-ooirected  leathem 

Ears  of  the  circumcised  brethren. 

But  gentle  TruUa  mto  th'  ring 

He  wore  in  's  nose  oonTey'd  a  string, 

With  which  she  march*d  before,  and  led 

The  warńor  to  a  grassy  bed, 

As  authors  write,  in  a  cool  shade, 

Which  eglantkie  and  roses  madę ; 

Close  by  a  softly  murmuńng  stream, 

Where  lorers  U8*d  to  loll  and  dream  : 

There  leaving  him  to  his  rcpose, 

Secured  from  pursoit  of  foes, 

And  wantmg  notbing  but  a  song, 

And  a  well-tun'd  theorbo  hung 

Upon  a  bough,  to  ease  the  pain 

His  tugg'd  ears  sufier^d,  with  a  strain 

They  bc^  drew  up,  to  march  in  quest 

Of  his  gi^eat  leader  and  t^e  rest 

For  Orsin  (who  was  morę  Tenown'd 
For  stout  maintaining  of  his  ground, 
In  standing  fight,  than  for  pursuit, 
As  being  not  so  quick  of  foot) 
Was  not  long  able  to  keep  pace 
With  others  that  pursued  the  chase^ 
But  found  himself  left  far  behiod, 
Both  out  of  heart  and  out  of  wind ; 
Griev|d  to  behdd  his  bear  pifrsued 
So  basely  by  a  multitude. 
And  like  to  fali,  not  by  the  prowess. 
But  numbers,  of  his  coward  foes. 
He  rag^d,  and  kept  as  lieavy  a  ooil  as 
Stout  Hercules  for  loss  cif  Hylas ; 
Forcing  the  Talłies  to  repeat 
The  accents  of  his  sad  regret : 
He  beat  his  breast,  and  tore  his  hair. 
For  loss  of  his  dear  crony  bear, 
That  Echo,  from  the  hollow  ground. 
His  doleful  wailings  did  reaonnd 
Morę  wistfiilly,  by  many  times, 
llian  in  smali  poets  splay-foot  rfajrmea^ 
That  make  her,  in  their  ruthful  stories, 
To  answer  to  int*rogatońes. 
And  most  unoonsciiMiably  depose 
To  things  of  which  she  nothing  knows; 
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And  whea  she  bas  said  aU  she  can  aay, 
lis  wrested  to  the  loYer^s  fiuicy. 
Ottoth  be^  '^  O  whither,  wicked  Bniin, 

Art  thoa  ńed }  to  my" Echo,  "  Ruin." 

*'  1  thoaght  Łhou  'adst  8coni'd  to  budge  a  step 
For  fcar."    QuoŁh  Echo>  "  Marry  guep." 
'( Am  not  I  berę  to  take  Łby  part } 
Then  what  bas  quaU'd  tby  stubbom  beart  ? 
Hare  tj^ese  booes  lattled,  and  this  head 
So  often  in  tby  quarrel  bied  ? 
Voc  did  J  ever  wioch  or  grudge  it 
Fok  tby  dear  sake."    Ouótb  she,  "  Mum  budget" 
**  Tbink^st  thou  'twiU  not  be  laid  i'  th'  disb 
Tbou  tuni>8t  tby  back?"  Quoth  Echo,  ''Pisb." 
"  To  run  from  tbose  tbou  *adst  oyercome, 
Thos  covaid(y  ?"  Ouoth  £c:bo,  "  Mum." 
*<  Bat  what  a  Yengeance  makes  thee  ńy 
From  me  too,  as  thioe  enemy  ? 
Or,  if  thou  hast  no  tbougbt  of  me. 
Nor  wbat  I  have  endur^d  for  thee, 
Yet  shame  and  bonour  might  prevail 
To  keep  thee  tbus  fiom  tuming  taił : 
For  who  woald  gnitch  to  spend  bis  blood  in 
His  bonour^s  caose  ?"  Ouoth  she,  "A  puddin." 
This  said,  his  grief  to  anger  tum*d, 
Whłch  in  bis  maaly  stomach  bumM ; 
TbirA  of  reTenge,  aod  wratb,  in  place 
Of  nrrow,  now  began  to  blaze. 
He  Yow^d  tbe  autbors  of  bis  woe 
Suuld  equal  vengeance  undergo, 
Aod  witb  their  bones  and  flesh  pay  dear 
For  wbat  he  suflfer^d,  and  his  bear. 
This  being  reaoWd,  with  eqaal  speed 
And  ragę  be  htfsted  to  proceed 
To  actkrn  straisht ;  and  głving  o'er 
To  search  for  SruiD  any  morę, 
He  went  in  que8t  of  ftudibras, 
To  fittd  htm  out  wbere'er  he  was; 
And,  if  he  were  aboye  ground,  tdwM 
He'd  fsrret  him,  lurk  wbere  he  wouM. 
But  scarce  hsld  he  a  furloog  on 

Tlńs  resolute  adTentore  gone,  ^  - 

When  be  encounterM  witb  that  crew 

Wbom  Hadibras  did  late  subdue. 

Hooour,  tevenge,  contempt,  and  shame, 

Did  eqfuaAly  their  breasts  inflame. 

'Mong  these  the  fierce  Magnano  was. 

And  Talgol,  foe  to  Hudibras; 

Cerdon  and  Colon,  warriors  stout, 

And  resc^ute,  as  ever  fought ; 

Wbom  furiouB  OiiEÓu  tbus  bespoke : 
*'  Sball  we,"  <pioth  be,  *'  tbus  basely  brook 

Ute  Tile  affiront  that  paltry  ass, 

And  feeble  soodndrel,  HocUbras, 

Witb  that  morę  paltry  ragamuffin, 

Kalpbo,  with  vacpouring  and  hoffing, 

Have  put  upon  ua>  like  tamę  cattle, 

As  if  tbey  had  roatod  us  in  battle  ? 

For  my  part,  it  shall  ne^er  be  said 

I  for  the  washing  gaye  my  head :  • 

Nor  ^d  I  tum  my  back  for  fear 

O*  tb'  rascals,  but  loss  of  my  bear, 

Wbich  now  Pm-  like  to  undergo ; 

For  wbBtber  these  fell  wounds,  or  no, 

He  bas  receiyM  in  fight,  are  mortal^ 

b  morę  than  all  my  skill  can  focetel ; 

Nor  do  I  kiiow  what  is  become 

Of  him,  morę  than  the  pope  of  Borne : 

But  if  I  can  bot  find  them  out 

That  csuB*d  it,  (as  I  /duOl  no  doubt, 
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Where'er  tbey  in  hugger-mugger  lurk} 
ril  make  them  rue  their  bandy  work, 
And  wisb  that  tbey  had  rather  dar^d 
To  puli  tbe  Devil  by  tbe  beard." 

Ouoth  Cerdon, ''  Noble  Orsin,  th'  hast 
Great  reason  to  do  as  thou  say^st, 
And  so  has  erery  body  berę, 
As  well  as  thou  hast,  or  tby  bear : 
Others  may  do  as  thćy  see  good ; 
But  if  this  twig  be  madę  of  wood, 
That  will  hołd  tack«  FU  make  the  fur 
Fly  'bout  the  ears  of  that  old  cur, 
And  th'  other  mungrel  vermin,  Ralph, 
That  bray^d  us  all  in  his  behailf. 
Tby  bear  is  safe,  and  out  of  peril, 
Thougb  lugg*d  indeed,  and  wounded  yery  ill; 
Myself  and  TruUa  makde  a  shift 
To  help  him  out  at  a  dead  lift; 
And  having  brougbt  him  brayely  off, 
Haye  left  him  where  he's  safe  enough: 
There  let  him  rest ;  for  if  we  stay, 
The  slayes  may  bap  to  get  away<" 

This  said,  tbey  all  engag^d  to  join 
Their  forces  in  the  same  design. 
And  forthwith  put  theniselyes,  in  search 
Of  Hudibras,  upon  their  march : 
Wbere  Icaye  we  them  a  while,  to  tell 
What  the  yictorious  knight  befel ; 
For  such,  Crowdero  bcing  fast 
In  dungeon  shut,  we  left  him  last^ 
Triumphant  laurels  seem'd  to  grow 
No  where  so  green  as  oi>his  brow, 
Ładen  with  which,  as  well  as  tir^d 
With  conąuering.toil,  he  now  retir^d 
Unto  a  neighbouring  castle  by. 
To  rest  his  body,  and  sipply 
Fit  med'cinea  to  each  glorious  bniise 
He  got  in  fight,  reds,  blacks,  and  blues ; 
To  mollify  th'  uneasy  pang 
Of  erery  bonourable  hang, 
^liich  being  by  skilful  midwife  drest, 
He  laid  htm  down  to  take  his  rest. 

But  all  in  vain :  be  'ad  got  a  hurć 
O'  th'  inside,  of  a  deadlier  sort. 
By  Cupid  madę,  who  took  his  stand 
Upon  a  widow's  jointure  land, 
(For  he  in  all  his  am'roU8  battfcs, 
No  'dyantage  finds  like  goods  and  chattles)- 
Drew  home  bis  bow,  and,  aiming  right, 
Let  fly  ati  arrow  at  the  knight ; 
Hie  sbaft  against  a  ńh  did  glance. 
And  gali  him  in  the  purtenance ; 
But  time  had  somewhat  '8wag'd  his  pam, 
After  be  found  his  suit  in  yain ; 
For  that  proud  damę,  for  wbom  bis  soul 
Was  bumt  in's  belly  like  a  coal, 
(That  belly  that  so  oft  did  ake. 
And  sufTer  griping  for  ber  sake, 
TlU  purging  comfits  and  ants'  eggs 
Had  almost  brought  him  off  his  legs) 
Us'd  him  so  like  a  base  rascallion, 
That  old  Pyg--(what  d'  y'  cali  him)  malion,. 
That  cut  bis  mistress  out  of  stone, 
Had  not  so  hard  a  hearted  one. 
She  had  a  thousand  jadisb  tricks, 
Worse  than  a  mule  that  flings  and  kicks ; 
'MoDg  which  one  cross-grain'd  freak  she  had^ 

I  Aa  insolent  as  strange,  and  mad; 
She  coold  loye  nonę  but  only  such 
As  8Coro'd  and  hated  ber  as  much; 
1. 
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Twas  a  strangtf  ńdd\e  of  a  lady : 

Not  love,  if  any  lov'd  ber :  hcy-day  I 

So  cowards  never-use  thenr  might. 

But  against  siicb  as  will  not  fight 

So  some  diseases  have  been  fooiid  ^ 

Only  to  seize  upon  the  eound. 

He  that  gets  her  by  heart,  musi  sąy  ber 

The  back  way,  like  a  witch'8  prayer. 

Meanwbile  tbe  knight  had  no  smali  task. 

To  compass  what  he  dnrst  not  ask : 

He  love8,  but  dares  not  make  the  motion; 

Her  ignorance  is  bis  devotion : 

Like  csitiff  vile,  that  for  misdeed 

Rides  with  his  face  to  rump  of  steed, 

Or  rowing  scull,  he^  iain  to  IbTe, 

lock  one  way,  and  another  move; 

Or  like  a  tumbler  that  doe«  play 

His  gamę,  and  look  another  way; 

Vńtit  be  seize  upon  tbe  coney, 

/ust  so  does  he  by  matrimony. 

But  all  in  Tain ;  her  snbtle  snout 

Did  quickly  wind  bis  meaning  out; 

Which  she  retum^d  with  too  much  8Com». 

To  be  by^  maw  ef  honour  borne ; 

Yet  muebr  he  borę,  nntil  the  distresa 

He  9iłffer*d  from  his  spitefiil  mistress 

Diif  stir  his  stomach,  and  the  pain> 

He  had  endur*d  from  her  disdain, 

TurnM  to  regret  so  resolutc,  ^ 

That  he  resoirM  to  wa^e  his  suit. 

And  either  to  renOunce  her  ąuite, 

Or  for  a  while  play  łeast  in  sight.. 

This  reaolution  being  put  on, 

He  kept  some  months,  and  morę  had  done,. 

But  being  brought  so  nigh  by  Pate, 

The  Tictory  he  achi€vM  so  late 

Did  set  his  thoughts  agog,  and  ope 

A  door  to  discontinned  hope, 

That  8eem*d  to  promise  he  might  win 

His  damę  too,  now  his  band  was  in; 

Add  that  bis  va1our,  and  the  honour 

He  'ad  newly  gain*d,  might  work  upon  ber: 

These  reasons  madę  his  mouth  to  water 

With  amorous  longings  to  be  at  her. 

Quoth  he,  unto  himself,  "  Who  knows 

But  this  brave  conqqest  oVr  my  foes 

May  reach  ber  heart,  and  make  that  stoopr, 

As  I  but  now  have  forc'd  the  troop  ? 

If  nothing  canoppugn  love, 

And  virtue  invious  ways  can  prOTe, 

What  may  not  he  confide  to  do, 

That  brings  both  love  and  virtue  too  ? 

But  thon  bring*st  valour  too,  and  wit, 

Two  things  that  seldom  fail  to  hiL 

Yalour^s  a  mousetrap,  wit  a  gin, 

Which  women  ofl  are  taken  in : 

Then,  Hudibras,  why  should^st  thou  fear 

To  be,  that  art,  a  conqneror  ? 

Fortune  the  audacious  doth  jutare, 

But  lets  the  timidous  miscarry : 

Then,  while  the  honour  thou  hast  gol 

Is  spick-and-span  new,  piping  hot, 

Strike  her  up  braveły  thou  hadst  best; 

And  trust  thy  fortunę  with  the  rest'* 

Snch  thoughts  as  these  the  knight  did  keep^ 

Morę  than  his  bangs,  or  fleas,  from  sleep ; 

And  as  an  owi,  tbat  in  a  barn 

Sees  a  mouse  creeping  in  the  corn, 

Sits  still,  and  sbuts  his  round  blue  eyes, 

As  if  hesłept,  ootil  he  s^ńes 


The  little  beast  within  his  nescii, 
Then  starts,  and  seizes  on  the  wreteh, 
So  from  his  coiich  the  knight  did  startf 
To  seize  upon  the  widow*8  heart, 
Crying,  with  hasty  tonę,  and  hoarse, 
*'  Ralpho,  dispatcb,  to  horse,  to  horse  ^ 
And  *twas  but  time ;  for  now  the  ront. 
We  left  engag^d  to  seek  him  out. 
By  speedy  marches  were  advanc'd 
Up  to  the  fort  where  he  ensconc^d. 
And  all  th'  arenues  had  possest, 
About  the  place,  from  east  towest 

That  done,  a  while  they  madę  a  halt 
To  view  the  ground,  and  where  t'  assanłt; 
Then  calPd  a  conncil,  which  was  best. 
By  siege  or  onsiaught,  to  inrest 
The  enemy  \  and  'twas  agreed 
By  storm  and  onsiaught  to  proceed. 
This  being  resolY^d,  in  comely  sort 
They  now  drew  up  t*  attack  the  fort ; 
When  Hudibras,  about  to  enter 
Upon  another  gate's  adrenture, 
To  Ralpho  calPd  alood  to  arm, 
Not  dreaming  of  approaching  storm. 
Wfaether  damę  Fortune,  or  the  care 
Of  angel  bad,  or  tutelar, 
Did  arm,  or  tbrust  him  on  a  danger, 
To  which  he  was  an  utter  stranger, 
That  foresight  might,  or  might  not,  biot 
The  glory  he  bad  newly  got, 
Or  to  his  shame  it  migfit  be  said, 
They  took  him  napping  in  his  bed, 
To  them  we  Ieave  it  to  expound, 
That  deal  in  sciences  profound.  ^ 

His  courser  scarce  he  had  besbid^ 
And  Ralpho  that  on  which  he  rid, 
When  setting  oi>e  the  postem  gate, 
Which  they  tJiought  best  to  sally  at, 
The  fbe  appear^d,  drawn  up  and  drilPd*, 
Ready  to  charge  tiiem  in  the  field. 
This  somewhat  startled  the  bold  knight, 
Surpris'd  with  th*  unexpected  sight : 
The  bmises  of  his  bones  and  flesh 
He  thought  began  to  smart  afreshr 
Till,  recollecting  wonted  courage. 
His  fear  was  soon  conrerted  to  ragę, 
And  thus  he  spoke :  **  The  cowaid  fbe^ 
Whom  we  but  now  gave  ąuarter  to, 
Look,  yonder  's  rallyM,  and  appeais 
As  if  they  had  oatrun  their  fean ; 
The  glory  we  did  latdy  get, 
The  Fates  command  us  to  repeat; 
And  to  their  wills  we  must  succomfa^ 
Suocunque  trokunt,  tis  our  doom. 
This  is  the  same  numeric  crew 
Which  we  so  lately  did  subdue  ; 
The  self-same  mdividuals  that 
Did  run,  as  mice  do  from  a  cat, 
When  we  courageously  did  wield 
Our  martial  weapons  in  the  fieldy 
To  tug  for  yictory :  and  when 
We  shall  our  shining  blades  agen 
Brandish  in  tentmr  o*er  our  heads, 
TheyMl  straight  resume  their  wonted  direadk* 
Fear  is  an  ague,  that  fbrsakes 
And  hannts,  by  fits,  those  whom  it  takes  ; 
And  they']l  opine  they  feel  the  pańi 
And  blows  they  felt  to-day  again. 
Tlien  let  us  boldl^  charge  them  homeip. 
And  make  no  doiibt  to  orecooiDC*'' 
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lliis  said,  bis  ooarage  to  inflame, 
He  cmllM  apoo  his  mistreas'  naine, 
His  pistol  next  he  cock*d  anew, 
And  oat  his  nut-brcmn  whinyard  drew ; 
And,  placing  Ralpho  in  the  Iront,  * 
Rc9eivM  himself  to  bear  the  bnmt, 
Ab  expcrt  warriors  use ;  then  ply'dv 
Witb  iron  heel,  bis  ooaner*s  side, 
ConTeying  sympatbetic  speed 
Prom  heel  of  knight  to  heci  of  steod. 

Meaawhile  the  foe,  with  eqnal  ragę 
And  speed,  adrancing  to  engage, 
Both  partićs  now  were  drawn  so  close, 
Almost  to  come  to  bandy  blows, 
When  Orsin  first  let  fly  a  stone 
At  Ralpboj  not  so  hage  a  one 
kB  that  which  Diomed  did  nuitU 
Aneas  on  the  bum  withal ; 
Yet  big  enoagh,  if  lightly  hurlM, 
T  haTe  sent  him  to  another  world, 
Wbetber  abQve  ground,  or  beloir, 
Which  saints  twice  dipt  are  destniM  ta 
The  danger  startled  the  bold  sąifiTe, 
And  madę  him  aome  few  stępa  retire ; 
But  Hodibias  ad^anc^d  to  *s  ud. 
And  rousM  his  9pirits,  half  dismay'd: 
He,  wisdy  doiibting  lest  the  shot 
Of  tfa'  enemy,  now  growing  hot, 
Might  at  a  distanoe  gali,  press^d  close. 
To  come  p^UdOOfilLto  handy-blows. 
And,  that  he  oiigfat  their  aim  decliue, 
AdvaDcM  still  in  an  6blique  linę; 
But  pradently  fbrebore  to  fire, 
Till  breaat  to  tneast  he  had  got  nig^er; 
As  espert  warriors  ose  to  do, 
When  band  to  band  they  charge  their  foe. 
This  order  the  adrentaroos  knight, 
Most  soldier-Kke,  obserred  m  fight, 
When  Fortnne  (as  die^s  woot)  tani'd  fickle^ 
And  for  the  foe  began  to  stickle. 
Ule  morę  shame  for  ber  good3rship 
To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  slip. 
For  Colon,  choosing  out  a  stone, 
Level'd  so  right,  it  thumpM  upon 
His  manly  paonch  with  rach  a  force, 
As  almost  beat  him  off  his  horse. 
He  kx)s*d  his  whinyard,  and  the  rein, 
Bat  laying  fast  bold  on  the  mane, 
PreBery'd  his  seat :  and  as  a  goose 
In  death  oontracts  his  talons  close, 
So  did  the  knight,  and  with  one  claw, 
The  tricker  of  his  pistol  draw. 
The  gon  went  off;  and  as  it  was 
Still  fotal  to  stoat  Hudibras, 
In  all  his  feats  of  arms,  when  least 
He  drearot  of  it,  to  prosper  bót, 
So  now  he  fttf'd :  the  shot,  let  fly 
At  random  'moog  the  enemy, 
Pierc*d  Talgoi*s  gabardipe,  and  grazmg 
Ujpon  his  sbonlder,  in  the  pessing 
Łodg^d  in  Magnano^s  brass  habergeon, 
Who  straight,  "A  sargeoo,"  cry'd,  "Asurgwn!" 
He  tumbled  down,  and,  as  he  fell, 
Did  "Murther,  murther,  murther  1**  yelL 
This  startled  tbeir  whole  body  so, 
That  if  the  knight  had  not  let  go 
His  arms,  botbeen  in  warlike  pligfat, 
He  'ad  won  (the  second  time)  the  flght; 
As,  if  the  8qttire  had  bot  fall^n  oo, 
He  had  iiievitabty  dona 


Bat  be,  di^efted  with  the  eare 

Of  Hudibras'8  burt,  forbare 

To  press  th'  advantage  of  bis  fbrtane, 

While  danger  did  the  rest  dishearten* 

For  he  with  Cerdon  being  engag*d 

In  close  encounter,  they  both  wag'd 

The  fight  so  well,  'twas  hard  to  say 

Which  side  was  like  to  get  the  day. 

And  now  the  busy  work  of  Death 

Had  tir'd  them  so,  they  *greed  to  breathę, 

Preparing  to  renew  the  fight, 

When  the  disaster  of  the  knight, 

And  th'  other  party,  did  divert 

Their  fell  intent,  and  forc*d  them  part. 

Ralpho  pressM  up  to  Hudibras, 

And  Cerdon  where  Magnano  was, 

Each  striving  to  confirrn  his  party 

With  stout  encouragements  and  hearty* 

Quoth  Ralpho,  "  Oourage,  Taliant  sir. 
And  let  revenge  and  hononr  stir 
Yoor  spirits  up;  once  morę  fidl  on, 
The  shatter*d  fbe  begins  to  run : 
For  if  but  half  so  wełl  yon  knew 
To  use  your  ▼ictory,  as  subdue, 
They  dorst  not,  afier  sucb  a  blow 
As  you  have  given  them,  fieice  us  now>; 
But,  from  so  formidable  a  soldier, 
Had  fled  like  cfows  when  they  smell  powder. 
Thrice  hate  they  seen  your  sword  aloft 
Wav'd  o*er  their  heads,  and  fled  as  oft ; 
Biit  if  you  let  them  recollect 
Their  spirits,  now  dismay'd  and  checkt, 
YouMl  haye  a  harder  gamę  to  play, 
Thali  yet  ye  'ave  had,  to  get  the  day." 

Thus  spoke  the  stout  squtre,  bui  was  heard 
By  Hudibras  with  smali  regard. 
His  thoughts  were  fiiller  of  the  bang 
He  lately  took,  than  Ra]ph*s  harangue; 
To  which  he  answer'd,  *<  Cruel  Fate 
Tells  me  thy  counsel  comes  too  late. 
The  dotted  blood  within  my  bose, 
That  finom  my  wounded  body  fiows, 
With  mortal  crisis  doth  portend 
My  da3r8  to  appropinqne  an  end. 
I  am  for  action  now  unflt, 
Either  of  fortitade  or  wit. 
Fortune,  my  foe,  begins  to  fitiwn, 
ResoWd  to  puli  my  stomach  down. 
I  am  not  apt,  npon  a  wound, 
Or  triyial  basting,  to  despond ; 
Yet  rd  be  loth  my  days  to  cnrtail ; 
For  if  I  thooght  my  wounds  not  mortal, 
Or  that  we  'ad  time  enongh  as  yet 
To  make  an  hooourable  retreat, 
Twerethebest  oourse;  but  if  they  find 
We  fly,  and  leave  onr  arms  behind. 
For  them  to  seize  on,  the  dishonour. 
And  danger  too,  is  such,  V\\  sooner 
Stand  to  it  boMly,  and  take  ^aarter. 
To  let  them  see  I  am  no  starter. 
In  all  the  trade  of  war  no  feat    . 
Is  nobler  than  a  brave  retreat: 
For  those  that  mn  away,  and  fly, 
Take  place  at  least  o*  th*  enemy." 

Th»  said,  the  8quire,  with  actiTC  speed, 
Dismoanted  fmtsk  his  faiony  steed, 
To  seize  the  arms,  which,  by  mischance^ 
Feli  fram  the  bold  knight  in  a  trance: 
These  being  found  oot,  and  restor^d 
To  HndOMas,  their  nataral  lord. 
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As  a  man  may  say,  wtth  might  and  main 
He  hasted  to  get  up  agaio. 
Tbńce  he  essayM  to  mount  aloft. 
But,  by  his  weighty  bum,  as  oft 
He  was  pulPd  back,  tUl  haviiig  foand 
Th*  adrantage  of  the  ńsing  ground, 
Thither  he  led  his  warlike  sieed. 
And  having  placM  him  right,  with  speed 
Prepai^d  again  to  scalę  the  beast, 
When  Orsin,  who  had  newly  dreslf 
Tlie  bloody  scar  npon  ^e  shouider 
Of  Talgol,  with  Pnxnethean  powder. 
And  now  was  searching  for  the  shoi 
That  laid  Map;nano.oQ  the  spot, 
Befaeld  the  sturdy  Bqmre  afbresaid, 
Preparing  to  climb  up  his  hone-side ;. 
He  left  his  cure,  and  laying  hołd 
Upon  his  arois,  wiith  courage  bold 
Cry^d  out,  '*  *Tm  now  no  time  to  daily, 
The  enemy  begin  to  nUly ; 
liet  us  that  are  unhurt  and  whole 
Fali  on,  and  happy  man  be  's  dole*'^ 

This  said,  like  to  a  thunderbolt> 
He  flew  with  fury  to  th'  a&fsault» 
Stnving  th'  enemy  to  attack 
Beibre  he  reacb'd  his  hone's  back« 
Kalpho  was  mounted  now«.  and  gotten 
0'erthwsat  his  beast  with  active  Tau-^ting^ 
Wriggling  his  body  to  recover 
His  seat,  and  cast  his  right  leg  orer  ^ 
When  Orsin,  rushing  in,  hestowM 
On  hone  anid  man  so  heavy  a  load, 
The  beast  was  startled,  and  begun 
To  kick  andfling  like  mad,  and  run, 
Bearing  the  tough  8quire  like  a  sack, 
Or  stout  king  lUchard,  on  his  back ; 
T111,  sturabling,  he  threw  him  down, 
Sore  bruis^d,  and  cast  into  a  swoon. 
Meanwhile  the  knight  began  to  rouse 
The  sparkles  of  his  wonted  prowess : 
He  thnist  his  hand  into  his  hose. 
And  fbund,  both  by  his  eycs  and  nose, 
Twas  oniy  choler,  and  not  błood, 
That  from  his  wounded  body  flow'd.- 
This,  with  the  hazard  of  the  squlre, 
InflamM  him  with  despiteful  ire  ^ 
Courageously  he  facM  about, 
And  drew  his  other  pistol  out; 
And  now  had  half  way  bent  the  cock, 
When  Cerdon  gave  so  fierce  a  shock, 
With  sturdy  truncheon,  thwart  his  ann, 
That  down  it  fell,  and  did  no  harm ; 
Then,  stoutly  pressing  on  with  speed, 
A88ay*d  to  piill.him  off  his  steed* 
The  knight  his  sword  had  only  le&, 
With  which  he  Ceidon's  head  had  clefb, 
Or  at  the  Icast  crop'd  off  a  Umb, 
Bot  Orsin  came,  and  rescued  him. 
He  with  his  lance  attack'd  the  knight 
Upon  his  quarters  opposite : 
But  as  a  bark,  that  in  fbul  weather, 
TossM  by  two  adyerse  winds  together, 
Is  bruis*d  and  beaten  to  and  fro, 
And  knows  not  which  to  tnm  him  to; 
So  fkrM  the  knight  between  two  foes, 
And  knew  not  which  of  them  t'  opposc  $ 
Tin  Orsin,  charging  with  his  lance 
14,  Hudibras,  by  spitefiil  chance 
Hit  Gerdon  soch  a  hang,  as  stuna^d 
And  laid  him  4at  upon  tłie  ground. 


At  this  the  knigbt  b^;an  to  cheer  up^ 
\nd,  raising  up  himseif  on  stimip,    ^ 
Cry*d  out,  **  Victońa!  lie  tbou  there. 
And  I  shall  st^aight  dispatch  another 
To  bear  tbee  company  in  death ; 
But  first  PU  halt  a  wbile,  and  breatbe:** 
As  well  he  might ;  for  Onin,  gney^d 
At  th'  wound  that  Cerdon  had  receiv*dy 
Ran  to  relieve  him  with  his  lorę. 
And  cure  the  hurt  he  ga^e  before. 
Meanwhile  the  knight  had  wlieeFd  about 
To  breathe  himseif,  and  next  find  out 
Th'  advantage  of  the  ground,  wheie  best 
He  might  the  rufHed  foe  infest 
This  being  resolvM,  he  spurr^d  his  steed. 
To  run  at  Onin  with  fuli  speed, 
While  he  was  busy  in  the  care 
Of  CerdoD*s  wound,  and  unaware; 
But  he  was  quick,  and  had  already 
Unto  the  part  apply*d  remedy ; 
And,  seeing  th'  enemy  prepar^d, 
Drew  up,  and  stood  upon  his  guard : 
Then,  like  a  warrior  nght^expert 
And  skłlful  in  the  martial  art, 
The  subtle  knight  straight  madę  ajtałt. 
And  judg^d  it  best  to  stay  th*  assault, 
Until  he  had  relier^d  the  sąuire. 
And  then  (in  order)  to  retire ; 
Or,  as  occasion  shoold  invite, 
With  fbrces  join'd  renew  the  fight. 
Ralpho,  by  this  time  disentranc^d, 
Upon  his  bum  himseif  advanc*d, 
Though  sorely  bruis'd ;  his  limbs  all  0*9 
With  ruthless  bangs  were  stiff  and  sore : 
Right  fain  he  would  have  got  upon. 
His  feet  again,  to  get  him  gone,  • 
When  Hudibras  to  aid  him  came. 

Quoth  he  (and  caU'd  him  by  his  name) 
"  Courage^  the  day  at  length  is  ours, 
And  we  once  morę,  as  conąuerors, 
Have  both  the  field  and  honour  won ; 
The  foe  is  profligate  and  run : 
I  mean  all  such  as  can,  for  some 
This  hand  hath  sent  to  tbeir  long  home  ; 
And  some  lie  ąirawling  on  the  ground, 
With  many  a  gash  and  bloody  wound. 
Ca^sar  himseif  could  ne\'er  say 
He  got  two  Yictories  in  a  day, 
As  I  have  done,  that  can  say,  twice  I 
In  one  day  veiUy  vidtf  vici. 
The  foe^s  so  numerous,  that  we 
Cannot  so  oflen  vmcerc. 
And  they  perirey  and  yet  enow 
Fe  lefi  to  strike  an  after-blow; 
Then,  lest  they  rally,  and  once  morę 
Put  us  to  fig^t  the  business  o*er, 
Get  up,  and  mount  thy  steed ;  dispatch. 
And  let  us  both  their  motions  watch." 

Quoth  Ralph,  "  I  should  not,  if  I  wera 
In  case  for  action,  now  be  here ; 
Nor  have  I  tum'd  my  back,  or  hang'd 
An  arie,  for  fear  of  being  bang^d. 
It  was  for  you  I  got  tliese  harms, 
Adyenturing  to  fetch  off  your  arms. 
The  blows  and  drubs  I  have  receiv'd 
HaTe  bruis'd  my  body,  and  bereav'd 
My  limbs  of  strength :  unless  you  stoop^ 
And  reach  your  hands  to  puli  me  up, 
I  shall  lie  here,  and  be  a  prey 
To  thoM  who  now  are  run  away/' 
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'*  That  thm  shalt  not,^'  qnoUi  Hndibras; 
We  read,  the  ^neients  held  it  was 
More  hoDoarable  far  senare 
/     Gcem,  than  slay  an  adTenary; 
The  one  we  oft  to  day  have  done, 
The  other  shaJI  dtspatch  anon : 
And  thoQ:g'b  thou*it  of  a  dHierent  ohurch, 
I  will  not  leave  thee  in  the  lureh." 
This  said,  he  jog!?'d  his  good  steed  nigber, 
>And  steer'd  htm  gentiy  towards  the  sąuire, 
'Tben,  bowing  down  his  body,  stretch*-d 
His  hand  oat,  and  at  Kalpho  reach*d  ; 
When  TruIIa,  wbom  he  did  not  mind, 
CharpM  him  like  ligrhtening  bchind. 
Khc  harl  been  long  in  seairch  riKwt 
Magnaiio*s  wound,  to  imd  it  oot. 
Bat  could  find  aone,  nor  where  the  shot 
That  had  so  startled  him  was  got : 
But,  h«ving  found  the  worst  was  past, 
She  fell  to  ber  own  work  at  last, 
The  pillage  of  the  prisoners, 
Which  In  all  feats  of  arms  was  her^s ; 
And  now  to  plunder  Ralph  «he  flew, 
When  Hudibras*s  hard  hte  drew 
To  succour  him ;  for  as  he  bow'd 
To  hełp  him  up,  she  laid  a  load 
Of  blows  90  heavy,  and  plae'd  so  wett. 
On  th'  other  side,  that  down  he  fell. 
"  YieW,  scoundrel  base,"  quoth  she,  "  or  dic ; 
Thy  life  is  minę,  and  liberty; 
Bat  if  thou  think'st  I  took  thee  tardy, 
And  dar'st  presnme  to  be  so  hardy 
To-try  thy  fbrtime  o'er  afresb, 
ni  wave  my  title  to  thy  flesh, 
Thy  arms  and  baggage,  now  my  rigbt. 
And,  if  tbou  hast  the  heart  to  try  't. 
Fil  lend  thee  back  thyself  a  while, 
And  once  more,  for  that  carcas^  ^rile, 
Fight  apon  tick-"— -Ouoth  Hadibras, 
*•  Thou  ofrer*at  ncftily,  raliant  lass, 
And  I  sball  take  thee  at  thy  word. 
Fint  let  me  rise  and  take  my  sword ; 
That  sword,  which  bas  so  oft  this  day 
Through  sqt]adrons  of  my  foes  madę  way, 
And  some  to  other  worlds  dispatcht, 
Now  with  a  feeble  spinster  matcht, 
^m  Uosh;  with  bkwd  igndble  stain'd. 
By  which  no  honour  's  to  be  gain^d: 
'  Bat  if  thou  Mt  take  m'  adńce  m  this, 
Coosider,  whilst  thoa  may*st,  what  'tis 
To  mtcrnipt  a  victor's  coarse, 
B'  opposing  snch  a  tdmal  force: 
For  if  with  eaiiqaest  I  come  off, 
(And  that  I  shall  do  sare  enough) 
^oarter  thou  caost  not  iiaye,  nor  grace. 
By  law  of  arms,  in  such  a  case; 
Both  whłch  I  now  do  offer  freely." 
**  I  soora,'*  quoth  ehe,  *<thou  eoncomb  silly,  . 
i(CnappiBg  her  hand  upon  her  breecb. 
To  show  how  much  she  priz'd  his  i^ieech) 
Onarter  «r  coonsd  Irom  a  ibe ; 
If  thou  canst  force  me  to  it,  do: 
But  lest  it  should  again  be  said, 
When  I  have  once  more  won  thy  head, 
I  took  the^  nappmg,  unprepar'd, 
Arm,  and  betakeiiee  to  thy  gnaid." 

This  said,  she  to  ber  taeUe  feU, 
And  on  the  knight  kt&dl  a  peal 
Of  bloiws  so  fierce,  and  pres8*d  so  home, 
Tliat  he  retir^d,  and  fołlo«r'd  '•  bum. 


"  Stand  to  't,"  ąuoth  she,  "  or  yieW  4o  tnercy ; 

It  is  not  fighting  arsie-vertie 

Shall  8erve  thy  turo.'' — ^This  stirr'd  h-s  spleen 

More  tiian  the  daneer  he  was  in, 

The  blows  he  felt,  or  was  to  feel, 

Altb<jugh  th*  already  madę  him  reel ; 

Honour,  despigfat,  revenge,  and  shame, 

At  once  into  his  stomach  came ;  ' 

Which  fir^d  it  so,  he  rais'd  his  ann 

Abore  his  head,  and  rainM  a  stonn 

Of  blows  so  terrible  and  tbick, 

As  if  he  meant  to  hash  her  quidk : 

But  she  upon  her  truncheon  took  tbem, 

And  by  obIiqae  diyersion  broke  them, 

Waiting  an  opportunity 

To  pay  all  back  with  usnry, 

Which  long  she  fa)l'd  not  of ;  for  now 

The  knight  with  one  dead-doing  blow 

Reso1ving*«o^decide  the  fight, 

And  she  with  quick  and  cunning  sleight 

Avoiding  it,  the  force  and  weighf 

He  chtti^M  upon  it  was  so  great, 

As  almost  sway'd  him  to  the  ground : 

No  sooner  she  th'  ad^antage  found. 

But  in  she  flew ;  and  seconding, 

\^th  home-made  thrust,  the  heayy  swing, 

She  laid  him  flat  upon  his  side, 

And,  mounting  on  his  trunk  astride, 

Quoth  she,  **  I  told  thee  what  wouki  come 

Of  all  thy  Tapouring,  base  scum : 

Say,  will  the  law  of  arms  allow 

I  may  have  grace  and  quarter  now  ? 

Or  wiłt  thou  rather  break  thy-word, 

And  stain  thine  honour,  than  thy  sWord'? 

A  man  of  war  to  damn  his  soul, 

In  basely  breaking  his  parole  ; 

And  when  before  the  fight,  th'  had*st  vow*d 

To  give  no  quarter  in  oold  blood  ; 

Now  thou  hast  got  me  for  a  Tartar, 

To  make  m'  against  my  will  take  qnarter, 

Why  dost  not  put  me  to  the  sword. 

But  cowardly  fly  firom  thy  woi-d  ?'* 

Quoth  Hudibras,  '*  The  day  *s  thine  own ; 
Thou  and  thy  stars  have  cast  me  down ! 
My  laurols  are  transplanted  now, 
And  flourish  on  thy  conquering  brOw: 
My  loss  of  honour  's  great  enough, 
Thou  needst  not  brand  it  with  a  scoff : 
Sarcasms  may  eclipse  thine  own, 
But  cannot  biur  my  lost  renown : 
I  am  not  now  in  Fortune*s  power, 
He  that  is  down  can  fieill  no  tower. 
The  ancient  heroes  were  illustrious 
For^being^  benign  and  not  bbistrous 
Against  a  vanquishM  fóe :  their  swords 
Were  sharp  and  trenchant,  not  their  words; 
And  did  in  fight  but  cut  work  out 
T*  employ  their  courtesies  about.** 

Quoth  she,  **  Although  thou  hast  -deseryM^ 
Base  Slubberdegullion,  to  be  serv'd 
As  thou  didst  vow  to  deal  with  nae, 
If  jthou  hadst  got  the  Tictary, 
Yet  I  shall  rather  act  a  part 
That  suits  my  ftime,  than  thy  desert. 
Thy  arms,  thy  liberty,  beside 
All  thafs  on  th'  outside  of  thy  hide, 
Are  minę  by  military  law, 
Of  which  I  will  not  bate  one  straw ; 
The  rest,  thy  life  and  Umbs,  once  more» 
Though  doobly  foffeit,  I  restore^'* 
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QuoŁh  Hudibras,  *'  It  is  too  Ute 
For  me  to  treat  or  stipulate  j 
What  thau  comm^d^st  I  must  obey; 
Yet  those  whom  I  expung'd  to-day, 
Of  thine  own  party,  I  let  go,    * 
And  gaTe  them  life  and  freedom  too, 
Both  dogfl  and  bear,  upon  their  parole, 
Whom  I  took  prisoners  in  this  quarrel.'' 

Qttoth  Tnilta,  *'  Whether  thou  or  they 
Let  one  another  run  away, 
Concems  not  me ;  but  was  't  not  thou 
That  gave  Oowdero  quarter  too  ? 
Crowdero  wbom,  i  a  irons  bound, 
Thou  basely  threw^et  into  Lob^s  pound» 
Where  still  be  lie8,  and  with  reigcet 
His  generous  bowels  ragę  and  ft«t : 
But  now  thy  carcass  shaJl  redeem. 
And  senre  to  be  exchangM  for  him." 

This  said,  the  knight  did  straight  submit. 
And  laid  his  weapons  at  her  feet 
Next  he  disrob^d  his  gabardine, 
And  with  it  did  himself  resign. 
She  took  it,  and,  forthwith  divesting 
The  mantle  that  she  wore,  said  jesting, 
**  Take  that,  and  vear  it  for  my  sake;^'. 
Then  threw  it  o'er  his  sturdy  back. 
And  as  the  French,  we  conquerM  once, 
Kow  give  us  laws  for  pantakxms, 
The  length  of  breeches,  and  the  gatbcrs, 
Port-cannons,  periwigs,  and  feathers, 
Just  so  the  proud  insuhing  kras 
Array*d  and  dighted  Hudibras. 

Meanwhile  the  oiher  charapions,  yerst 
In  hurry  of  the  fight  disperst, 
Arriv'd,  when  Trulla  won  the  day. 
To  share  i*  th*  honour  and  the  prey. 
And  out  of  Hudibras's  hide 
JWf^ith  yengeance  to  be  satisfyM ; 
Whlv*h  now  they  were  about  to  pour 
Uponhim  in  a  wooden  shower. 
But  Trulla  thrust  herself  between. 
And  striding  o*er  his  back  again, 
She  brandish'd  o'er  her  head  his  sword, 
And  vow*d  they  should  not  break  her  word{ 
She  *ad  giv'n  him  ąuarter,  and  her  blood, 
Or  theirs,  should  make  that  quarter  good ; 
For  she  was  bound,  by  law  of  arms, 
Tos  '6  him  safe  irom  furtber  harms. 
In  (lungeon  deep  Crowdero,  cast 
By  Hudibras,  as  yet  lay  fast, 
Where,  to  the  bard  and  ruthless  stonea, 
His  great  heart  madę  perpetual  moans ; 
Him  she  resoWd  that  Hudibras 
Should  ransom,  and  supply  his  place. 

This  stopp'd  their  fury,  and  the  basting 
Which  towards  Hudibras  was  basting ; 
They  thought  it  was  but  just  and  right 
That  what  she  had  acbievM  in  fight         ' 
She  should  dispose  of  how  she  pleas'd$ 
Crowdero  onght  to  be  releasM :   * 
Kor  could  that  any  way  be  dooe 
So  well  as  thb  she  pitch'd  upon: 
For  who  a  better  could  imagine  ? 
This  therefore  they  resolv*d  t'  eagage  in. 
The  knight  and  sąoire  first  they  madę 
Rise  from  tbe  groond  where  they  were  laid  ; 
Then,  mounteT  both  upon  their  horses, 
Bul  with  their  faces  to  the  arKS, 
Orsin  led  Hudibras^s  beast, 
And  Talgol  that  which  Ralpho  prest; 


Whom  stont  Magnano,  Taliant  Cerdon, 

And  Colon,  waited  as  a  g^oard  on ; 

AU  ushering  Tnilla  in  the  rear, 

With  th*  arms  of  either  prisoner. 

In  this  proud  order  and  array 

They  put  themseWes  upon  their  way, 

Striving  to  reach  th'  enchanted  castle, 

Where  stout  Crowdero  in  duranee  lay  stiU* 

Thither,  with  greater  speed  than  shows 

And  triumph  over  conquerM  foes 

l)o  iise  t'  al  Iow,  or  than  the  bears, 

Or  pageantB  borne  before  lord-mayora, 

Are  wont  to  use,  they  soon  arrrr^dy 

In  order  soldier-like  contriv*d, 

Still  marching  in  a  warlike  posturę, 

As  fit  for  battle  as  for  mnster. 

The  knight  and  squire  they  fint  unhoree. 

And  bending  'gainst  the  ioirt  their  ibrce, 

They  aU  advanc'd,  and  rouńd  about 

Begirt  the  magical  redoubt 

Magnan'  led  up  in  this  adventure. 

And  madę  way  fE>r  the  rest  to  enter: 

For  he  was  skilful  in  blai^k  ait. 

No  less  than  he  that  built  the  fort, 

And  with  an  iron  mace  laid  fiat 

A  breach,  which  straight  all  enter^d  at, 

And  in  the  wooden  dungeon  found 

Crowdero  laid  upon  the  ground : 

Him  they  release  from  duranee  base, 

RestorM  t*  his  fiddle  and  his  caae, 

And  liberty,  his  thirsty  ragę 

With  Ittscious  yengeance  to  assuage ; 

For  he  no  sooner  was  at  large. 

But  TYuUa  straight  brought  on  the  charge, 

And  in  the  self-same  limbo  put 

The  knight  and  squire  wberp  be  was  shut ; 

Where  leaving  them  in  Hockley-i'>th'>bole» 

Their  bangs  and  duranee  to  condolc, 

Confin*d  and  coąjur^d  into  narrow 

Enchanted  mansion  to  know  sorrow, 

In  the  same  order  and  array 

Which  they  advanc'd,  they  marchM  aways 

But  Hudibras,  who  8Com'd  to  stoop 

To  Fortune,  or  be  said  to  droop, 

Cheer'd  up  himself  with  ends  of  irene. 

And  sajrings  of  philosophen. 

Quoth  he,  **  Tb*  one  half  of  man,  his  miwL 
Is  stujuriSf  untfkiGn^d, 
And  cannot  b^laid  by  the  heel8» 
Whate'er  the  other  moiety  feeb. 
Tis  not  restraint,  or  liberty, 
That  makes  men  prisoners  or  finee ; 
But  perhirbations  that  possess 
llie  mind,  or  eąuanimities. 
The  whole  world  was  not  half  so  wide 
To  Alexander,  when  he  cry'd, 
Bccause  he  had  but  one  to  subdue, 
As  was  a  paltry  nanow  tub  to 
Diogenes ;  who  is  not  said 
(For  aught  that  erer  I  could  read) 
To  whinc,  put  finger  i*  th*  eye,  And  sob, 
Because  he  'ad  ne^er  another  tub. 
The  ancients  make  two  se^eral  kinds 
Of  prowess  in  heitŃo  minds, 
The  active  and  the  pas8ive  Taraot, 
Both  which  arc  pari  libra  gallant; 
For  both  to  give  Mows,  and  to  cany^ 
In  fights  are  eąui-necesaary : 
But  in  defeats  tbe  passire  stout 
Are  always  foiuad  to  stand  it  out 
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Host  desperately,  and  to  ootdo 

Tbe  acŁive,  'gainsŁ  a  cooąuering  (be. 

Tbougb  we  with  blacks  and  blues  are  suggiird, 

Or,  as  tbe  vulgar  say,  are  cudgeird, 

He  tbat  is  Taliant,  and  dares  figbt, 

Hiougb  drubb*d,  can  lose  no  honour  by  't. 

Hcnoui^s  a  lease  for  live8  to  oome, 

jUid  canoot  be  estended  from 

Tbe  legal  tenant :  'tb  a  fihattle 

Not  to  be  forfeited  in  battłe. 

If  he,  that  in  tbe  field  is  slain. 

Be  in  tbe  bed  of  Hoaour  lain» 

He  tbat  is  beatea  may  be  said 

To  lie  in  Honour*s  truckle-bed. 

For  Bs  we  see  th*  ecHpeed  Sun 

By  mortals  is  morę  gaz^d  upon, 

Than  whea,  adoroM  witb  alf  his  ligbt, 

He  sbines  in  serene  sky  most  bright, 

So  Taknir,  in  a  Iow  estate, 

U  most  admir*d  and  wonder'd  at" 

Quoth  Ralph,  **  How  great  I  do  not  know 
We  may  by  being  beaten  grow^ 
Bat  nooe,  tbat  see  bow  here  we  sit, 
Will  judge  us  overgrown  with  wit. 
As  gifted  brethren,  preaching  by 
A  camal  hour-glaśs,  do  imply 
Illumination  can  convey 
Into  tbem  what  they  hare  to  say, 
But  not  how  much ;  so  well  enough 
Know  you  to  charge,  but  not  draw  offi 
For  who,  without  a  cap  andl>auble, 
Having  subdued  a  bear  and  rabble, 
And  might  with  honour  have  come  oS, 
Wottld  put  it  to  a  second  proof  ? 
A  politic  exp]oit,  right  fit 
For  presbyteńan  zeal  and  wit." 

Ouotb  Hadibraa,  "  Tbat  cuckoo^s  toae, 
Ralpbo,  thott  always  harp^st  upon: 
Wben  thou  at  any  thing  wouldst  mil, 
Thou  mak'st  presbytery  thy  scalę, 
To  take  the  height  on%  and  esplain: 
To  wbat  degree  it  is  profaoe ; 
Whats'ever  will  not  with  (thy  what-d'ye  cali) 
Thy  light  jump  right,  thou  calPst  synodical : 
Aa  if  presbytery  were  a  standard 
To  ńze  whatsoeTer'8  to  be  slander*d. 
Dost  not  remember  how  this  day 
Thoa  to  my  beard  wast  bold  to  say, 
That  thou  oouldst  pro^e  bear-baiting  equal 
With  synods,  orthodox  and  legal  ? 
Do^  if  thou  can'st,  fsr  I  deny't. 
And  dare  thee  to't  with  all  thy  light" 

Onoth  Ralpho,  <<  Truły  that  is  no 
Hard  matter  for  a  man  to  do, 
That  has  bat  any  guts  in*s  brains. 
And  couM  faeliere  it  worth  his  pains : 
But  sińce  you  dare  and  urge  me  to  it, 
Yon*U  find  I've  light  enou^  to  do  it 

*'  Synods  are  mysticai  tour-gardens, 
Where  elder^  deputies,  churchwardens, 
And  other  merabers  of  the  court, 
Manage  the  Babykoish  sport; 
For  prolocutor,  scribe,  and  beaiwward. 
Do  diffier  oaly  in  a  merę  word. 
Both  are  but  several  synagogues 
Of  camal  men,  and  bńrs  ai^  dogs: 
Both  antichristian  assemblies. 
To  mischief  bent,  as  far's  in  them  lies  : 
Both  sta^e  and  taił,  with  fierce  contests, 
The  cne  with  men,  the  other  beasts. 


The  difference  is,  tbe  one  fights  with 

The  tongue,  the  other  with  the  teeth; 

And  that  they  bait  but  bears  in  this, 

In  th*  other  soub  and  consciences ; 

Where  saints  themseWes  are  brougfat  to  stak^ 

For  gospel-light  and  conscience'  sake; 

Expos'd  to  scńbes  and  presbyters, 

Instead  of  mastiye  dogs  and  curs ; 

Than  whom  they've  less  humanity. 

For  these  at  souls  of  men  will  fly. 

This  to  the  Prophet  did  appear« 

Who  in  a  vision  saw  «  bear, 

Prefiguring  the  beastly  ragę 

Of  church-rule,  in  this  latter  age; 

As  is  demonstrated  at  fuli 

By  him  that  baited  the  pope*8  bulL 

Bears  naturally  are  beasts  of  prey, 

That  live  by.rapine;  so  do  they. 

Wbat  are  their  orders,  constitutions, 

Church-censures,  curses,  absolutions. 

But  scTeral  mystic  chains  they  make^ 

To  tie  poor  Oinstians  to  the  stake  ? 

And  then  set  heathen  ofiicers, 

Instead  of  dogs,  about  their  ears. 

For  to  prohibit  and  dispense, 

To  find  out,  or  to  make  ofience ; 

Of  Heli  and  Heaven  to  dispose. 

To  play  with  souls  at  fast  and  loose  ; 

To  set  what  characters  they  please. 

And  mulcts,  on  sin  and  godliness ;. 

Reduce  tho  church  to  gospeUorder, 

By  jfapine,  sacrilege,  and  murther ; 

To  make  presbytery  supremę. 

And  kings  themsel^es  submit  to  them; 

And  force  all  people,  though  against 

Their  consciences,  to  tura  saints ;       • 

Must  prove  a  pretty  thriving  trade^ 

When  saints  monopolists  are  madę : 

Włieo  pious  frauds  and  holy  shifts 

Are  dispensations  and  gifts, 

There  godliness  becomes  merę  war^ 

And  every  synod  hut  a  fair. 

Synods  are  whelps  o*  th*  InquisitioB, 

A  mongrel  breed  of  like  pernicion. 

And  growing  up,  became  the  sires 

Of  scńbes,  commissioners,  and  triers.; 

Wbose  business  is,  by  cunning  sleigfa^ 

To  cast  a  figurę  fbr  men*s  light. 

To  find,  in  lines  of  beaid  and  fiice, 

The  physiognomy  of  Grace ; 

And  by  tbe  sound  and  twang  of  nose, 

If  all  be  sound  within  diaclose^ 

Free  finom  a  crack  or  flaw  of  sinning, 

As  men  try  pipkins  by  the  riaging ; 

By  black  caps  underlaid  with  white^ 

GiTe  certain  guess  at  inward  light; 

Which  seijeants  at  the  Gospel  wear, 

To  make  the  sp^ritual  calling  dear. 

The  handkerchief  about  the  neck 

(Canonical  cravat  of  Smeck, 

From  whom  tbe  institution  came, 

When  church  and  State  they  set  <m  flam^, 

And  wom  by  them  as  badges  then 

Of  spiritual  waifaring-men) 

Judge  rightly  if  fegeneration 

Be  of  the  newest  cut-in  fashion : 

Surę  tb  an  cfrthodox  c^ińion, 

That  grace  is  foanded  in  dominioą. 

Great  piety  oonsists  in  |Hride ; 

To  nile  is  to  be  sanctifyM^* 
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To  domineer,  and  to  contronl^ 

Both  o*er  the  body  and  the  90ul> 

U  the  most  perfect  discipline 

Of  church-nile,  and  by  rij^ht  dmnft. 

Bell  and  the  Dragonia  chaplains  were 

Morę  moderate  than  theae  by  far : 

For  they  (podr  knave8)  were  glad  to  cheat. 

To  get  their  wives  and  ohildren  meat; 

But  thiese  will  not  be  fobb'd  off  so, 

They  must  have  wealtfa  and  power  too ; 

Or  else  with  blood  and  desdation 

They'11  tear  it  out  o*  th'  heart  o*  tV  nation. 

"  SuK^  these  themselyes  from  primitire 
And  heathen  priesthood  do  derire, 
When  butchers  were  the  oniy  clerks, 
Elders  and  presbyten  of  kirks ; 
Whoee  directory  was  to  kił], 
And  fome  believe  it  is  so  still. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  then 
They  slaughter^d  only  beasts,  now  men. 
For  then  to  aacrifice  a  bullock, 
Or,  now  and  then,  a  child,  to  Moloch, 
They  count  a  vile  abomination. 
Bat  not  to  slaughter  a  whole  nation. 
Presbytery  does  but  tmnsłate 
The  papacy  to  a  free  state, 
A  commonwealth  of  popery, 
Wbere  eyery  yillage  is  a  see 
As  well  as  Romę,  and  most  maintain 
A  tithe-pig  metropolitan ; 
Where  erery  presbyter  and  deacon 
Commands  the  keys  for  chcese  and  bacon, 
And  every  hamlefs  govenied   , 
By  's  Holiness,  the  charch*8  head, 
Morę  haughty  and  Bevere  in  's  place, 
Than  Gregory  and  Bonifece. 
Such  church  must,  surely,  be  a  monster 
With  many  heads :  for  if  we  conster 
What  in  th'  Apocalypse  we  find, 
Aocording  to  th'  apostle^s  mind, 
'Ti8  that  the  wbore  of  Babylon 
With  many  heads  did  ride  upon, 
Whicfa  heads  denote  the  sinful  tribe 
Of  deaoon,  prieat,  lay-elder,  scribe. 

"  Lay-elder,  Simeon  to  Levi, 
Wbose  Uttle  finger  is  as  heayy 
As  loins  of  patriarcha,  prinoe-prelata, 
And  bishop-secular :  this  zealot 
Is  of  a  mongrel,  diverM  kind, 
Clcric  before,  and  lay  behind ; 
A  lawless  linsy-wooUiey  brother, 
Half  of  one  order,  balf  another ; 
A  creatnre  of  amphibiotis  naturę, 
On  land  a  beasŁ,  a  fish  tn  water; 
That  always  preys  on  grace  or  sm ; 
A  sheep  without,  a  ^irolf  within. 
This  fierce  inąnisitor  has  chief 
Dominion  over  nien'6  belief 
And  manners ;  caa  pronounce  a  saint 
Idolatrous  or  ignorant, 
When  superciliously  he  sifts 
Tfarougb  coftTBest  boulter  othen*  gifts : 
For  all  men  Iive  and  jndge  amias, 
Whose  talents  jump  not  just  with  his ; 
He'll  lay  on  gifts  with  hands,  and  place 
On  dullest  noddle  Ught  and  grace, 
The  manufiscture  of  the  kirk. 
Tlłose  pastors  are  but  th'  handy-work 
Of  his  mechanic  paws,  insttUing 
pi^inity  ii^  €fiem  by  feeling : 


From  whencethey  start  up  chosen  resRels, 
Madę  by  contact,  as  men  get  measles. 
So  cardinals,  they  say,  do  grope 
At  th'  other  end  the  new-made  pope." 

"  Hołd,  hołd,*'  quoth  Hudibras,  *'  soft  fire, 
They  say,  does  make  sweet  malt    Good  sąuire, 
Fesiina  /en^e,  not  too  fiut. 
Por  hastę  (the  pn>veib  says)  makes  wa?te. 
The  qułrks  and  carils  thou  dost  make 
Are  folse,  and  built  upon  mistake : 
And  I  shall  bring  you  with  your  pacJE 
Of  fallacies,  f  Elenchi  back ; 
And  put  your  arguments  in  mood 
And  figurę  to  be  understoofl. 
ril  force  you,  by  right  ratiocinttioii, 
To  leave  your  vitilitigation« 
And  make  you  keep  to  th'  ąuestion  close, 
And  argue  dialectkws. 

<*  The  questJon  then,  to  state  it  first, 
Is,  Which  is  better  or  wfaich  worst, 
Synods  or  bears  ?  Bears  I  avow 
To  be  the  worst,  and  synods  thoa ; 
Bot,  to  make  good  th'  assertioii, 
Thou  say*st  they're  reaHy  all  one. 
If  so,  not  worse ;  for  if  they're  idem, 
Why  then  łanłundem  dał  łaniidem, 
fist  if  they  are  the  same,  by  course 
Neitber  is  better,  neither  worse. 
But  I  deny  they  are  the  same, 
Morę  than  a  maggot  and  I  anu 
That  both  are  anmalia 
I  grant,  but  not  ruHonalta: 
For  though  they  do  agree  in  kind, 
Speciiic  difforeqce  we  find ; 
AbA  can  no  morę  make  bears  of  these, 
Than  prove  my  horse  is  Socrates. 
That  synods  are  bear-gardens,  too, 
Thou  dost  affirm ;  but  I  say,  No : 
And  thus  I  prove  it,  in  a  wórd ; 
Whats'ever  assembly's  not  impow€T»d 
To  censure,  curse,  absolve,  and  ordain, 
Can  be  no  synod :  but  bear-'garden 
Has  no  such  power ;  tfrgo,  'tis  nonę. 
And  so  thy  80phistry's  o^eithrown. 

"  But  yet  we  are  beside  the  ąnesfon 
Whłch  thou  didst  raise  the  first  contest  on  $ 
For  that  was,  Whether  bears  are  better 
Than  synod-men  ?  I  say,  Ne^atwr, 
That  bears  are  beasts,  and  synods  mdi, 
Is  held  by  alf :  they're  better  then ; 
For  bears  and  dogs  on  four  legs  go, 
As  beasts ;  but  synod-men  on  two. 
lis  true  they  all  ha^e  teeth  and  nails ; 
But  prove  that  synod-men  have  tails ; 
Or  that  a  rugged  shaggy  fiir 
Grows  o'er  the  hide  of  Presbyter ;     ' 
Or  that  his  snoMt  and  spacious  eara 
Do  hołd  proportion  with  a  bear^s, 
A  bear'8  a  sa^age  hcMty  of  all 
Most  ugly  and  unnatural ; 
Whe:p'd  without  ferm,  until  the  dam 
Has  lickt  it  into  shape  and  frame : 
But  all  thy  light  c»n  ne'er  evict, 
That  erer  synod-man  was  lickt,   . 
Or  brought  to  any  other  foshion 
Than  Ips  own  will  and  incłinatioo. 

**  But  thou  dost  furtber  yet  b  this 
Oppugn  thyself  and  sense ;  that  is, 
Thou  wouldst  ha^e  presbyteit  to  go 
For  bears  and  dogs,  and  bear-waids  iooi 
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A  ftnngt  chimera  of  beasts  and  men. 
Madę  up  of  pieces  heterógene ; 
Soch  as  in  Naturę  never  met 
/łi  eotiem  suhjecto  yet 

"  Thy  other  ai^tments  are  all 
Siipponires  hypothetical, 
Tfiat  do  bnt  beg^ ;  and  v«  may  chooBe 
Either  to  grant  them,  or  refiise. 
Much  tboa  hast  said,  which  I  know  when 
Aod  where  thou  stoPst  firom  other  men, 
(Whereby  His  plam  thy  light  and  gHU 
Are  aU  but  plagiary  shifts) 
And  is  the  same  that  Ranter  said, 
Who»  argning  with  me,  broke  my  bead. 
And  tore  a  handful  of  my  beard ; 
tbt  sdf-same  carib  then  I  heard, 
When,  being  in  hot  dispiite  about 
This  controyersy,  we  fell  out ; 
And  what  thoo  lóiow*st  T  answerM  then, 
WiU  senre  to  answer  thee  again.*' 

OnothRalpho,  *«  Nothmg  but  tV  abuse 
Of  human  leaming  yoo  produc»; 
Leanung,  that  cobweb  oł  the  brain, 
Frofiuie,  errolieous,  and  yam ; 
A  trade  of  knowledge,  as  replete 
As  otbers  are  with  firaud  and  cbeat; 
Ad  art  t'  incumber  gifts  and  wit, 
And  render  both  for  nothing  fit ; 
Makes  ligbt  unactiye,  duli,  and  troubledj 
like  Kttle  David  in  SauPs  doublet : 
A  cheat  that  scholars  put  upon 
Olher  men'8  reason  and  tbetr  own ; 
A  (ort  of  eiTour  to  ensconce 
Absirdity  and  ignorance» 


That  renden  all  the  arenues 

To  troth  impemous  and  abstruse, 

By  making  plain  things,  in  debatę. 

By  art  perpiext  and  intricate : 

For  nothing  goes  for  sense  or  light, 

That  will  not  with  ołd  rules  j&mp  right ; 

As  if  rules  were  not  in  the  schools 

T>eriv'd  from  truth,  but  truth  from  rules. 

This  pagan,  heathenish  invention 

Is  good  for  nothing  but  contention : 

For  as,  in  sword  and  buckler  fight, 

All  Mows  do  on  the  target  light ; 

So  when  men  argne,  the  greafst-part 

O*  th'  contest  &]ls  on  terms  of  art, 

Until  the  fostian  stufF  be  spent, 

And  then  they  fidl  to  th'  argument." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  Friend  Ralph,  thou  hast 

Outnm  the  oonstable  at  last : 

For  thou  art  fallen  aa  a  new 

Dispute,  as  senseless  as  untrue. 

But  to  the  former  opposite, 

And  contrary  as  black  to  wbite ; 

Merę  daparata  ;  that  oonceming  ^ 

Presbytery,  this  human  learaing ;  ; 

Two  things  s'  averse,  they  never  yet 

But  in  thy  rambling  iancy  met  ' 

But  I  shall  take  a  fif  occasion 

T*  evince  tbee  bjr*  ratJocination, 

Some  other  time,  in  place  morę  propar 

Tban  this  we^re  in ;  therefore  let's  stop  faer^ 

And  rest  our  weary*d  boues  a  while, 

Already  tir*d  with  other  toiL" 
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PART  II.    CASTO  /. 


THE  ARGUMENT, 

The  knigbt,  by  damnable  magiciani 
Being  cftst  illegally  in  pńaon, 
lawę  brings  bis  actioo  on  the  case. 
And  lays  ii  upon  Hudibras. 
.How  be  receiyes  the  lady'8  vińt. 
And  cunningly  solicits  his  suit, 
Which  she  defers ;  yet,  on  parole, 
Redbems  him  frooi  tfa'  encbanted  bole. 


But  now,  t*  obserre  romantic  method, 

Let  bloody  steel  a  while  be  sheatbed ; 

And  all  tbose  harsh  and  rugged  sounds 

Of  bastinados,  cuts,  and  wounds, 

£xchang*d  to  Love^s  morę  gentle  style, 

To  let  oor  reader  breathe  a  while : 

In  whicb,  that  we  may  b^  as  brief  as 

Is  possible,  by  way  of  pi«faoc, 

b't  not  enoogh  to  make  one  strange, 

That  some  men^s  fenoles  should  ne'er  change, 

But  make  all  people  do  and  say 

The  same  things  still  the  self-same  way  ? 

Some  writers  make  all  ladies  purloin'd, 

And  knights  pursuing  like  a  whirlwind : 

Others  make  all  their  knights,  in  fits 

Of  jealousy,  to  loae  their  wits; 

Till,  drawing  blood  o'  th'  dames,  like  witches, 

They*re  ibrUiwith  cur*d  of  their  capriches. ' 

Some  always  thHTe  in  Iheir  amours. 

By  pulling  plaisters  off  their  sores ; 

As  cripples  do  to  get  an  alms, 

Just  80  do  they,  and  win  their  dames. 

Some  force  whole  regions,  in  despite 

O'  geography,  to  change  their  site ; 

Msike  former  times  shs^e  haods  with  latter, 

And  that  which  was  befbre  come  after. 

Bnt  those  that  write  in  rhyme  still  make 

Hie  one  Terse  for  th'  othei^s  sake ; 

For  one  for  sense,  and  one  for  rhyme, 

I  think  's  sofficient  at  one  time. 

But  we  forget  in  what  sad  plight 
We  whilom  Idfl  the  captive  knight 
And  pensiye  squire,  both  bruisM  in  body, 
And  conjur^d  into  safe  custody. 
TSr'd  with  dispute,  and  speaking  Latin, 
Aa  well  as  basting  and  bear-baiting. 
And  desperate  of  any  course, 
To  free  himself  by  wit  or  force, 


Jlis  only  solące  was,  that  now 
His  dog-bolt  fortunę  was  so  Iow, 
That  either  it  must  quickly  end, 
Or  tum  about  again,  and  mend, 
In  which  be  found  th*  event,  no  lesi 
Than  other  times,  beside  his  guess. 

Tbere  is  a  tali  long-sided  damę, 
(But  wonderous  light}  ycleped  Famę, 
That  like  a  thin  cameleon  boards 
Herself  on  air,  and  eats  her  words ; 
Upon  her  shoulders  wings  sbe  wears 
Like  hanging  sleeves,  linM  through  with  eais. 
And  eyes,  and  tongues,  as  poets  list, 
Madę  good  by  deep  mythologist : 
With  tbese  she  through  the  welkin  fliei. 
And  sometimes  carries  truth,  oft  lies ; 
With  letters  hung,  like  eastem  pigeons, 
And  Mercuries  of  furthest  regions ; 
Diumals  writ  for  regulation 
Of  lying,  to  inform  the  nation. 
And  by  tbeir  public  use  to  bring  down 
The  ratę  of  whetstones  in  the  kingdom. 
About  her  neck  a  pacquet-mail, 
Fraught  with  advice,  some  fresh,  some  stale, 
Of  men  that  walk*d  when  they  were  dead. 
And  cows  of  monsters  brought  to  bed; 
Of  hailstones  big  as  pullets'  eggs, 
And  puppies  whelpM  with  twice  two  legs  ; 
A  bls[zing-star  seen  in  the  west, 
By  six  or  seren  men  at  least 
Two  trumpets  she  does  sound  at  once. 
But  both  of  clean  contrary  tooes ; 
But  whether  both  with  the  same  wind, 
Or  one  before,  and  one  behind. 
We  know  not,  only  tliis  can  tell, 
The  one  sounds  vilely,  th'  other  well. 
And  therefore  vulgar  authors  name 
Th'  one  Good,  th'  other  £yil  Fome. 

This  tattling  gossip  knew  tuo  well 
What  mischief  Hndibras  befel. 
And  straight  the  spiteful  tidings  bears 
Of  aU,  to  th'  unkind  Widow's  ears. 
Democritus  ne'er  laugh'd  so  loud. 
To  see  bawds  carted  through  the  ciowd, 
Or  funerals,  with  stately  pomp, 
March  slowly  on  in  solemn  duDq>, 
As  she  laugh'd  out,  uutil  her  back, 
As  well  as  sides,  was  like  to  crack. 
She  ▼ow'd  she  would  go  see  the  sigfat. 
And  Yisit  the  distressed  knight; 
To  do  the  office  of  a  neighbour, 
And  be  a  gossip  at  his  Udwur ; 
And  from  his  wooden  gaol,  the  ttocksk 
To  set  at  large  his  fetter-locks ; 
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And  by  ORchange,  parole,  or  ransom, 

Ib  free  him  from  th'  enchanted  mansion. 

Tbts  bemg  re8olv*d,  she  caird  for  hood 

And  usher,  implements  abroad 

Which  ladies  wear,  beside  a  slender 

Yoamg  waiting-damsel  to  attend  ber. 

M\  wbicb  appearing,  od  sbe  went 

To  find  tbe  knight,  in  limbo  pent : 

And  'twas  not  long  belbre  she  found 

Him  and  hn  stoat  sąture  in  the  pound ; 

Botb  conpled  in  enchanted  tetber, 

By  further  leg  behind  together : 

For  as  be  sat  upoo  hu  rump, 

His  head,  like  one  in  dolefnl  dump, 

Between  his  knees,  his  bands  apply^d 

Unfeo  his  ears  on  eitber  side,. 

And  by  him,  in  another  hole, 

Afficted  Ralpho,  cheek  by  jowl : 

She  came  upon  him  in  bis  wooden 

Magłcian*s  ciicle,  on  tbe  sndden, 

As  sphrits  do  t*  a  conjurer, 

When  in  their  dreadftil  shapes  th'  appear. 

No  sooner  did  tbe  kmght  petceire  her, 
But  fitraight  he  fell  into  a  fever, 
Inflam*d  all  o^er  with  disgrace. 
To  be  seen  by'  ber  in  such  a  place : 
Which  madę  bim  hang  his  head  and  scoul. 
And  vink  and  goggle  like  an  owi ; 
He  felt  his  brains  begin  to  swim, 
When  Łbus  the  damę  accosted  him. 

**  This  place,"  qaoth  she,  **  they  say^s  enchanted. 
And  with  de1inquent  spirits  haunted, 
That  berę  are  tyM  in  chains,  and  scourgM, 
Until  their  guilty  crimes  be  purgM : 
Look,  there  are  two  of  them  appear, 
like  pei<ions  T  have  seen  somewhere. 
Sooie  have  mistaken  blocks  and  posts 
For  spectres,  apparitions,  ghosts, 
Vrtth.  saucer-eyes  and  hoiiis ;  and  some 
Hare  beard  the  Devii  beat  a  drum ; 
^at  if  oar  eyes  are  not  ialse  glasses, 
That  ^ye  a  wron?  account  of  faces, 
Tbat  beard  and  I  shonld  be  aoqaainted, 
Before  'twas  conjurM  and  enchanted ; 
For  thongh  it  be  dłsflgor^d  somewbat, 
As  if  *t  had  lately  been  in  combat, 
It  did  beloDg  to  a  worthy  knight, 
How«'er  this  goblin  is  eome  by't" 

When  Hudibras  the  lady  beard 
Discoursing  thns  upon  his  beard. 
And  speak  with  such  respect  and  hononr 
Both  of  the  beard  and  tbe  beard's  owner, 
He  thought  it  best  td«ct  as  good 
A  face  upon  it  as(  be  couM ; 
And  thns  he  spoke :  "  Lady,  your  bright 
And  radiant  eyes  are  in  the  right ; 
The  beard*s  th'  identic  beard  you  knew, 
The  same  nuraerioally  tnie ; 
Nor  is  k  wom  by  fiend  or  elf, 
But  its  proprietor  bimself." 

"  .O  Hearens  1"  4^uoth  she,  "  can  that  be  tnie  ? 
I  do  begin  to  fear  'tis  you ; 
Not  by  your  indi^idoal  whiskers. 
But  by  your  dialect  tnd  discourse, 
That  never  spoke  to  man  or  beast 
In  notions  vulg^ty  exprest : 
But  what  malignant  star,  alas  ! 
Has  brought  you  both  to  this  sad  pass  ?" 

Qaoth  be,  «*  The  fortunę  of  the  war, 
Whtch  I  am  lest  afflieted  for, 


Than  to  be  seen  with  beard  and  &ce 
By  you  in  such  a  homely  case." 

Quoth  she,  "  Those  need  not  be  asham'd' 
For  being  honourably  maim'd  ; 
If  he  that  is  in  battle  conąuerM 
Have  any  title  to  his  own  beard, 
Thoagfa  your's  be  sorely  lugg^d  and  tom, 
It  does  your  Tisage  morę  adom, 
Tlian  if 'twere  prun'd,  and  starchM,  and  lander^dp 
And  cut  square  by  the  Russian  standard. 
A  tom  beard  's  like  a  tatter^d  eosign, 
Thafs  bravest  which  there  are  most  renta  in. 
That  petticoat  about  your  shoulders, 
Does  not  so  well  become  a  8Qldier's ; 
And  Pm  afraid  they  are  worse  handled, 
Although  i'  th'  rear,  your  beard  the  yaft  Icd ; 
And  those  uneasy  braises  make 
My  heart  for  company  to  ache. 
To  see  so  worshipfol  a  fiie&d 
I'  th'  pillory  set,  at  tbe  wrong  end." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  **  This  thing  eall'd  pain 
Is  (as  the  leamed  Stdcs  maintain) 
Not  bad  smplłdłer,  nor  good. 
But  merely  as  'tis  understood. 
Sense  is  deceitfiil,  and  may  feiga 
As  well  in  counterfeiting  pain 
As  other  gross  pkamomenas, 
In  which  it  oft  mistakes  the  case. 
But  sińce  th'  immortal  intellect 
(Thafs  free  from  errour  and  dęfcct, 
Whose  objects  still  persist  the  same) 
Is  free  from  outward  braise  or  maim, 
Which  nought  extemal  can  expoBe 
To  gross  materiał  bangs  or  blows, 
It  follows,  we  can  ne'er  be  surę 
Whether  we  pain  or  not  endure. 
And  just  80  lar  are  sore  and  gTiev'd 
As  by  the  faney  is  believ'd. 
Some  have  been  wounded  with  conceit. 
And  dy'd  of  merę  opinion  straight; 
Otbers,  though  wounded  sore  in  reason, 
Felt  no  contusion,  nor  discretion. 
A  Saxon  duke  did  grow  so  fat, 
'niat  mice  (as  histories  relate) 
Ate  grots  and  labyrinths  to  dwell  in 
His  po6tique  parts,  without  his  feeling  ; 
Then  how's  it  possible  a  kick 
Shott'd  e'er  reach  that  way  to  the  quick  ?" 

Qnoth  she,  "  I  grant  it  is  in  Tain 
For  one  thafs  basted  to  fSoel  pain, 
Because  the  pangs  his  bones  endure 
Contribote  nothing  to  the  cure  $ 
Yet  Hononr  bort  is  woni  to  ragę 
With  pain  no  med'cine  can  assuage." 

Quoth  he,  "  That  Honour'8  very  sąueamwb^ 
That  takes  a  basting  for  a  blemish : 
For  whafs  morę  honourable  than  scars, 
Or  skin  to  tat£ers  rent  in  wars  ? 
Some  bave  been  beaten  till  thev  know 
^at  wood  a  cudgePs  oC  by  th ^  blow : 
Some  kick'd,  until  they  ran  feel  whether 
A  shoe  be  Spanish  or  neafs  leather; 
And  yet  have  met,  after  long  running, 
With  some  whom  they  have  taught  thatcunnin<r« 
The  furthest  way  about,  to  o'ercome, 
In  th'  end  does  prove  the  nearest  home. 
By  laws  of  leamed  duellists, 
They  that  are  bruisM  with  wood  or  fists^ 
And'  think  one  beating  may  fiw  once 
Suf&ce,  are  cowards  and  poltroons  ; 
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Hut  if  they  dare  cn{r«g«  t*  a  seeond, 
They*re  stout  and  gallant  fellows  reckonM." 

**  Th*  old  Romans  freedom  did  bestow, 
Our  princcs  worship,  with  a  blow, 
King  Pyrrhus  cai^d  his  splenettc 
And  testy  courtiers  with  a  kick. 
The  Negui,  when  some  miphty  lord 
Or  potcntate^s  to  be  restor'd, 
And  pardon'^  for  «oine  preat  offence, 
With  which  he*8  willin.ic  to  di^pense, 
First  has  him  laid  npon  his  belly, 
Then  beaten  back  and  side  t'  a  jelly  $ 
That  done,  he  rises,  hu.mbly  bows, 
And  gives  thanks  for  the  prłnccly  blow* ; 
])epart6  not  meanly  prond,  and  boasting 
(>f  his  magntficent  rib-roasting. 
llie  beaten  soldier  provps  most  manful, 
lliat,  like  his  sword,  endures  the  anvil, 
And  justly*s  held  morę  fbrmidable, 
llie  morę  his  vaIour'8  malleable : 
But  he  that  fears  a  bastinado. 
Will  run  awaylfrom  bis  own  shadow : 
And  thoiigh  I*m  now  in  durance  fiut. 
By  our  own  party  basely  cast. 
Barnom,  exchange,  parole,  refusM, 
And  worse  than  by  th*  enemy  U8'd  j 
In  close  caiasta  shut,  past  hope 
Of  wit  or  Talour  to  elc^  ; 
As  beards,  the  nearer  that  they  tend 
To  th*  earth,  still  grow  morę  rererend ; 
Aod  cannons  shoot  the  higher  pitcbet, 
The  lower  we  let  down  their  breeches ; 
rU  make  this  Iow  dejected  fate 
Advance  me  to  a  greater  height."    - 

Quoth  she,  "  You  *ave  almost  madę  me*  in  lovc 
With  that  which  did  my  pity  move. 
Great  wits  and  yalours,  like  great  states, 

00  sometimes  sink  with  their  own  weights : 
W  extreme8  of  glory  and  of  shame, 
LJke  east  and  west,  become  the  same. 

No  Indian  prinoe  has  to  his  palące 
Morę  foHowers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows. 
But  if  a  beating  seem  so  brave, 
What  glories  must  a  whipping  have  ? 
Such  great  achierements  cannot  fail 
To  cast  salt  on  a  woman*s  taił : 
For  if  I  thought  yoiir  natural  talent 
Of  passire  courage  were  so  gallant, 
As  you  strain  hait)  to  have  it  thought, 

1  could  g)row  amorous,  and  doat" 

When  Hudibras  this  language  heard, 
He  prick*d  up  's  ears,  and  8tr6k*d  his  beard. 
Thought  he,  this  is  the  lucky  hour, 
Wines  work  when  vines  are  in  the  flower : 
This  crisis  then  Pil  set  my  rest  on. 
And  put  her  boldly  to  the  quest'on. 

"  Madam,  what  you  would  seem  to  doubt, 
ShAll  be  to  all  the  world  madę  out ; 
How  Pre  been  dnibb'd,  and  with  what  cpirit 
And  magnanimity  I  bear  it ; 
And  if  3rou  doubt  it  to  be  true, 
1*11  stake  myself  down  against  you ; 
And  if  Ifail  in  ]ove or troth, 
Be  you  the  winner,  and  take  both.** 

Quoth  she,  "  Pre  beard  old  cunning  stagers 
Say,  Ibols  fot  arguments  use  wagers ; 
And  though  I  pnus*d  your  valour,  yet 
I  did  not  roean  to  baulk  your  wit ; 
Which  if  you  harc,  you  must  needfl  kncw 
What  I  haye  told  you  before  naw, 


And  you  b*  ezperiment  hare  prov*d, 
I  cannot  lorę  where  Pm  belQfy*d.** 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  lis  a  caprich 
Beyond  th*  infliction  of  a  witch ; 
So  cheats  to  play  with  those  still  atoi, 
That  do  not  understand  the  gamę* 
Ti)ve  in  your  heart  as  idly  bums 
As  iire  in  antique  Roman  nms 
To  warm  the  dead,  and  vainly  light 
Those  only  that  see  nothing  by*t. 
Have  you  not  power  to  entertain. 
And  render  tove  for  Iove  again ; 
As  no  man  can  draw  in  his  breath 
At  once,  and  force  out  air  beneath  ? 
Or  do  you  love  yourself  so  much, 
To  bear  all  rivals  else  a  g^rutch } 
What  Fate  can  lay  a  greater  curse 
Than  you  upon  yourself  irould  force  ? 
For  wedlock  without  love,  some  say, 
Is  but  a  lock  wtthout  a  key. 
It  is  a  kind  of  rape  to  marry 
One  that  neglecta,  or  cares  not  for  ye : 
For  what  does  make  it  ra^ishment 
But  being  against  the  mind*6  cons^ntf 
A  rape  that  is  the  morę  inhuman, 
For  being  acted  by  a  woman. 
Why  are  you  fair,  but  to  entice  us 
To  love  you,  that  you  may  despise  us  f 
But  ^ough  you  cannot  love,  you  say, 
Out  of  your  own  fanatic  way, 
Why  should  yoit  not  at  least  alk>w 
Those  that  love  you  to  do  so  too  ? 
For,  as  you  lly  me,  and  pursue 
Love  morę  averBe,  so  I  do  you ; 
And  am  by  your  own  doctrine  taught 
To  practise  what  you  oall  a  faułt'* 

Quoth  she,  "  If  what  you  say  is  tnie, 
You  must  fty  me  as  I  do  you ; 
But  *tis  not  what  we  do,  but  say, 
In  love  and  preaching,  that  must  sway.** 

Ouoth  he,  "  To  bid  me  not  to  love, 
Is  to  forbid  my  pulae  to  move,    , 
My  beard  to  grow,  my  ears  to  prick  up, 
Or  (when  Pm  in  a  fit)  to  hiccup. 
Comroand  me  to  piss  out  the  Moon, 
And  *twill  as  easily  be  doue. 
LoTe*s  fK)wer*s  too  great  to  be  withstood 
By  feeble  human  flesh  and  blood. 
*Twas  he  that  brought  upon  his  knees 
The  hectoring  kill-cow  Hercules; 
Transform*d  his  leager>lion*s  skin 
T*  a  petticoat,  and-  madę  him  sińn ; 
Seiz'd  on  his  club,  and  madę  it  dwmdta 
T*  a  feeble  distaif  and  a  8pindl«. 
'Twas  be  that  madę  erop*rors  gallants 
To  their  own  sisters  and  their  aunts ; 
Set  popes  and  cardinals  agog, 
To  play  with  pages  at  leap-frog: 
*Twas  he  that  gaye  our  senate  purges, 
And  fluxt  the  house  of  many  a  burgess  ; 
Madę  tłiose  that  represent  the  natioo 
Submit,  and  suffer  amputation; 
And  all  the  grandees  o*  th'  cabal 
Adjoum  to  tubs  at  8]|»ring  and  iall. 
He  mounted  synod-men,  and  rode  them 
To  Dirty  Lane  and  Little  Sodom  ; 
Madę  them  cunret  like  Spanish  Jenets, 
And  take  the  ring  at  madame 's '. 

■  Stennet,  a  bawd. 
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«rvas  be  that  made^Saint  Francis  do 
Mb(«  tban  the  Devi]  coold  tempt  him^ 
In  ooM  and  ftwty  weather  pnow 
OitmoaT^d  of  a  wife  of  snów ; 
And,  thoagh  she  were  oTrigid  temper, 
With  melting  flames  accoat  and  tempt  ber, 
Which  after  m  enjo3rment  queDchiDg, 
He  bung  a  gaiiand  on  his  ó^gine*'' 

Ouoih  she,  "  If  love  have  these  efiiects, 
Wby  is  it  not  forbid  our  8ex  ? 
Wby  is  *t  not  damn'd  and  interdicted. 
For  diabolical  and  wicked  ? 
And  nmg,  as  out  tif  tune,  against, 
Ai  Tark  and  pope  are  by  the  saints  ? 
I  find  Tre  greater  reason  for  it, 
Tban  I  beUev'd  before,  t*  abbor  it" 

Ouoth  Hudibraą  "  These  sad  effecta 
Spring  from  your  beathentsh  neglects 
Of  Love's  great  power,  whicfa  he  retuma 
Upon  youTsekes  with  eqQal  scoms, 
And  tbose,  wbo  worthy  loyers  slight, 
Plagues  Wh  prepoaterous  appetite : 
This  madę  the  beanteous  queen  of  Crete 
To  take  a  town-bnll  for  ber  sweet ; 
And  finom  ber  greatness  stoop  so  Iow, 
To  be  the  riral  of  a  cow: 
Othen  to  prostitate  tłwir  great  hearts. 
To  be  baboons*  and  monkeys*  sweethearts : 
Some  with  the  J)evil  himself  na  ieague  grQiw> 
By  '9  representatiTe  a  N^ro. 
Twas  tłus  madę  ve8tal  maid  lore-sick. 
And  Tentore  to  be  buried  quick : 
Some  by  tbeir  fethers  and  their  brothen 
To  be  madę  mistresses  and  mothers. 
Tis  this  that  proadest  dames  emunoors 
On  laoąuies  and  valels  de  chambres  ; 
Their  hanghty  stomacfas  orercomes, 
And  makes  them  stoop  to  dirty  grooms ; 
To  slight  th«  world,  and  to  dispiu«ge 
Claps,  issue,  infamy,  and  marriage.'* 

Ouólh  she;  "  These  judg^enta  are  serere, 
YeŁ  such  as  I  should  rather  bear 
Tban  trust  men  with  their  oatbs,  or  prore 
Tbeir  faith  and  secresy  in  loTe." 

Says  be,  **  There  is  as  weighty  reason 
For  secresy  in  lorę,  as  treason. 
lott  is  a  burglarer,  a  fekm, 
Tliat  at  the  windore  eye  does  steal  in» 
To  rob  the  heart;  and  with  his  prey 
StesJs  oat  again  a  dosef  way ; 
Which  whoeoever  can  disco^er, 
He  *%  surę  (as  he  desenres)  to  suffer. 
Love  is  a  fire,  that  buins  and  sparUes 
In  men,  as  nat*raUy  as  in  charcoals, 
Which  aooty  chymists  stop  in  bioles^ 
Whea  oat  of  wood  they  extract  coals; 
So  kureń  should  their  passions  choke, 
Tliat  thongh  they  bum  they  may  not  smoke. 
Tm  like  that  sturdy  thief  that  stole 
And  dn^^d  beasts  backwards  infto  's  hole ; 
So  ŁoTe  does  lov%r8,  and  us  men 
Draws  by  the  tails  into  his  den, 
lliat  DO  impressioD  may  discorer, 
Aod  tracę  t'  his  care  the  wary  lover. 
Hot  tf  yoa  doubt  I  should  rereal 
What  you  intrust  me  under  seal, 
m  prove  myself  as  cloee  and  yirtuons 
As  your  own  secretary  Albeitos." 

Quoth  she,  ^*  I  grant  you  may  be  ckse 
In  hidiag  włiat  your  aias  prGjposc : 


Love-pa8sions  are  Jike  parables, 

By  which  men  still  mean  something  else: 

Thoagb  love  be  all  the  world^s  pretetice, 

Money^s  the  mythologic  sense, 

The  real  substanee  of  the  shadow, 

Which  all  address  and  courtship's  madę  ta" 

Thought  he,  I  undentaud  your  play, 
And  how  to  quit  you  your  own  way ; 
He  that  wił*  win  his  damę,  must  do 
As  Lorę  does,  iwhen  he  bends  his  bow; 
With  one  hańd  thrust  the  lady  from, 
And  with  the  other  puli  ber  home. 
"  I  grant,"  quoth  he,  "wealth  is  a  great 
ProTocatire  to  amorous  beat : 
It  is  all  philtres  and  high  diet, 
That  makes  lorę  rampart  and  to  fly  out? 
'Tis  beauty  always  in  the  flower, 
That  buds  and  blossoms  sit  fourscore : 
Tis  that  by  which  the  Sun  and  Mooo, 
At  their  own  weapons,  are  out^one : 
That  makes  knights-errant  fali  in  trances, 
And  lay  about  them  in  romances: 
'Tis  virtue,  wit,  and  worth,  and  all 
That  men  dirine  and  sacred  calli 
For  what  is  worth  in  any  thing, 
But  so  much  money  as  'twitl  bring  ł 
Or  what  but  riches  is  there  known, 
Which  man  ean  soldy  cali  his  own, 
In  which  no  creature  goes  his  half, 
Unless  it  be  to  squint  and  laugb  ? 
I  do  confess,  with  goods  and  land, 
Pd  have  a  wife  at  secood  hand ; 
And  such  you  are :  nor  is  't  your  person 
My  stomach  's  set  so  sharp  and  fierce  on  ; 
But  'tis  (your  bettfnr  part)  your  riches, 
That  my  enamour'd  heart  bewitches : 
Let  me  your  fortunę  but  possess. 
And  settle  your  person  how  you  please, 
Or  make  it  o^er  in  trust  to  the  De^ńl^ 
You*ll  find  me  reasonable  and  civil." 

Quoth  she,  "  I  like  this  plainness  better 
Than  faise  mock  passion,.speoch,  or  Ietter»  ^ 
Or  any  feat  of  qualm  or  sowning, 
But  hanging  of  yourself  or  drowning  ; 
Your  oniy  way  with  me  to  break 
Your  muad,  is  breaking  of  your  neck : 
For  as,  when  merehants  break,  o^erthrown 
like  nine-piiB,  they  strike  others  down ; 
So  that  would  break  my  heart;  which  done. 
My  tempting  fortunę  is  your  own. 
These  are  but  trifles;  every  lover 
Will  damn  himself  oyer  and  orer. 
And  greater  matters  undertake 
For  a  less  worthy  mistress'  sake :  .• 
Yet  they  're  the  only  ways  to  prove 
Th'  anfeign'd  realities  of  iove ;' 
For  he  thitt  hangs  or  beats  out  's  lirains, 
Tbe  DeviPs  in  him  if-he  fcigns." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  This  way's  too  rough 
For  merę  expenment  and  proof ; 
It  is  no  jesting,  trivial  matter. 
To  swing  i'  th'  air,  or  douce  in  water, 
And  like  a  water-witch  try  loTe; 
That's  to  destroy,  and  not  to  prove; 
As  if  a  man  should  be  dissected. 
To  find  what  part  is  disaffected ; 
Your  better  way  is  to  make  orer, 
In  trust,  your  fortunę  to  your  loTer: 
TYust  is  a  trial ;  if  it  break, 
'Tis  not  so  desperate  as  a  naak: 
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Beside,  th'  experiinent's  morę  ceitam : 
Men  Tenture  necks  to  gain  a  fortunę: 
The  Boldier  does  it  every  day 
(Eight  to  the  week)  for  sixpence  pay; 
Your  pettifoggers  danin  their  souli. 
To  share  with  knaTes,  in  cheating  iboI$ ; 
And  merchapts,  vent'ring  through  the  main, 
Slight  pirates,  rocku,  and  homs,  for  gain : 
This  18  the  way  I  adv*Be  you  to ; 
Trust  me,  and  see  what  I  will  do." 

Quoth  she,  *'  I  should  be  loth  to  nin 
Myself  all  th'  hazard,  and  you  nonę; 
"Which  must  be  done,  milcBS  some  deed 
Of  your^s  aforesaid  do  precede : 
Oive  but  yoiirg'elf  one  gentle  swing, 
For  trial,  and  TU  cut  the  string ; 
Or  giTe  Łhat  rererend  head  a  maul, 
Or  two,  or  three^  againsŁ  a  wali, 
To  thow  you  are  a  man  of  me- tle, 
And  ril  engage  myself  to  settle." 

Ouoth  be^  "  My  head^s  not  madeof  brasfy 
As  Friar  Bacon'8  noddle  was. 
Nor  (like  the  Indianka  acoll)  so  toogb, 
That,  authoTB  say*  twas  muiket^proof : 
As  it  had  iieed  to  be,  to  enter, 
As  yet,  on  any  new  adreoture : 
You  see  what  bangs  it  has  endur'd, 
That  would,  before  new  feats,  be  cur*d: 
Bat  if  that'8  all  you  stand  npon, 
Herę  strike  me,  Lnck,  it  shall  be  dane."    . 

Quoth  she,  "  The  matter*s  not  so  far  gone 
As  you  suppose ;  two  words  t*  a  baigain : 
That  may  be  done,  aod  time  enough, 
When  you  have  given  downńght  proof ; 
And  yet  'tis  no  f^tastic  pique 
I  haye  to  love,  nor  coy  dislike ; 
nis  no  implicit,  nice  aversion 
T  your  conyersation,  miep,  or  person; 
Bot  a  just  fear,  lest  you  should  proTe 
False  and  perfidious  in  love : 
For,  if  I  thought  you  could  be  tnie, 
I  could  love  twice  as  much  as  you.* 

Ouoth  he,  **  My  foith,  as  adamantm 
As  chains  of  Desdny,  TI!  matntain: 
Tnie  as  Apollo  ever  spoke, 
Or  oracie  from  heart  of  oak ;. 
And  if  you'U  give  my  flame  bot  yent, 
Now  in  close  hugger-mug^er  pent. 
And  shine  upon  me  but  bóiignly, 
With  that  one  and  that  other  pigsney, 
The  Son  and  day  shall  sooner  part, 
Hian  loye  or  you  shake  off  my  heart ; 
The  Sun,  that  shall  no  morę  dispense 
His  own,  but  your  bright  influence, 
ni  carye  your  name  on  barks  of  trees, 
With  true-loyes-knots  and  flourishes, 
That  shall  infuse  etemal  spring. 
And  ererlasting  flouiishing ; 
Drink  eyery  letter  on  *t  in  stum, 
And  make  it  brisk  cbampaign  become. 
Where'er  you  tread,  your  foot  shall  set 
The  primrose  and  the  yidet ; 
All  splces,  perfumes,  and  sweet  powders, 
Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  their  odoun; 
Naturę  her  charter  shall  renew. 
And  take  all  liyes  of  things  fmm  you ; 
The  worid  depend  npon  your  eye. 
And  when  you  frown  upon  it,  die : 
Only  oor  loyes  shall  still  sunńye, 
New  worlds  aod  natmea  to  ontlrre, 


And,  like  to  beralds'  moons,  remain 
All  crescents,  without  change  or  wane^" 

"  Hołd,  hołd,''  quoth  she,  *' no  morę  of  this;. 
Sir  Knight,  you  toke  your  aim  amiss ; 
For  you  will  find  it  a  hard  chapter. 
To  catch  me  with  poetic  rapture, 
In  which  your  mastery  of  art 
Doth  show  ttself,  and  not  your  heait: 
Nor  will  you  raise  in  minę  combnstioi^ 
By  dint  of  high  heiv>łc  fustian. 
She  that  with  poetry  is  won, 
Is  but  a  desk  to  write  upon ; 
And  what  men  say  of  her,  they  mean 
No  morę  than  on  the  thing  they  lean. 
Some  with  Aiabian  spioes  stiiye 
T  embalm  her  cnielly  alive : 
Or  season  her,  as  French  oooks  nee 
Their  haut-gousis,  boulUei,  or  ragousU: 
Use  her  so  barbaroosly  Ul, 
To  grind  her  lips  upon  a  mil), 
Untiiihe facet doubUidctik  , 
Fit  their  rhymes  rather  than  her  mouthi 
Her  mouth,  compar*d  t*  an  oyster^s,  witb 
A  row  of  pearl  in  %  'stead  of  teeth. 
Others  make  posies  of  her  cheeks^ 
'l^lierc  red  and  whitest  colours  miz ; 
In  which  the  liły  and  the  rosę. 
For  Indian  lakę  and  cenise  goes. 
Tłie  Sun  and  Moon,  by  her  bright  eye% 
Eclips'd,  and  darken'd  in  the  skies, 
Are  but  black  patches,  that  she  wean, 
Cut  into  suns,  and  moons,  and  stan  ; 
By  which  astrologers,  as  weil 
As  those  in  Heayen  aboye,  can  tell 
What  strange  eyents  they  do  foresbow 
Unto  her  under-worid  bcdow. 
Her  yoice,  the  musie  of  the  spheres, 
So  loud,  it  dealeos  mortals'  ean, 
As  wise  philosophers  haye  thought. 
And  that  's  the  cause  we  hear  it  not. 
This  has  been  done  by  some,  who  those 
Th'  ador^d  in  rhyme  would  kick  in  prose; 
And  in  those  ribbons  would  haye  hung, 
Of  which  melodionsly  they  sung, 
That  haye  the  haird  &te  to  write  beat 
Of  thos^  still  that  desenre  it  least ; 
It  matters  not  how  false  or  ibrc*d, 
So  the  best  things  be  said  o*  th*  wont^ 
It  goes  for  nothing  when  'tis  said, 
Only  the  arrow^s  drawn  toth'  head, 
Whether  it  be  a  swan  or  goose 
They  leyel  at:  so  shepherds  use 
To  set  the  same  mark  on  the  hip 
Both  of  their  Bound  aod  ratten  sheep: 
For  wits  that  carry  Iow  er  wide 
Must  be  aim'd  higher,  or  beside 
The  mark,  which  else  they  ne'er  come 
But  when  they  take  their  aim  awry. 
But  I  do  wonder  you  should  cbooae 
This  way  t*  attack  me,  with  your  Mose^ 
As  one  cut  out  to  pass  your  tricks  oo, 
With  Fulhams'  of  poetic  ftction: 
I  rather  hop*d  I  sbonid  no  mofe 
Hear  from  you  o*  th*  gallanting  soore  j 
For  hard  dry-bastings  us'd  to  proye 
The  readiest  remedies  of  loye, 
Next  a  dry-diet ;  but  if  those  foil, 
Yet  this  uneasy  loop>hol*d  gaol, 

'  A  cant  vwd  for  folia  dice- 
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ta  wlrich  ye  're  hamper^d  by  the  fetlock, 
CanDot  but  put  y*  in  mmd  of  wedlock;  - 
Wediock,  that  *s  wone  tban  any  bole  berę, 
.  If  tbat  may  seire  yoa  for  a  cooler 
T  allay  yoar  mettle,  all'agog 
Upon  a  wife,  the  beavier  clog : 
Kor  ratber  thank  your  gentler  Fate, 
That  tor  a  bruis*d  or  broken  pate 
Has  freed  yoa  from  those  knobs  that  grow 
Much  harder  on  the  marry^d  brow: 
fiut  if  no  dread  can  oool  yoar  coorage, 
From  Yentiiring  on  that  dragon,  marriage, 
Yet  giTe  me  quarter,  and  adraoce 
Tb  nobler  aims  your  puissance ; 
Level  at  Beaaty  and  at  Wit ; 
The  iairest  mark  is  easiest  hit.*^ 

Qooth  Hudibru,  **  I  am  beforeband 
In  that  already,  with  your  command ; 
Por  wbere  does  Beauty  and  high  Wit, 
Bot  ni  your  oonstellatibn,  meet  ?" 

Onotb  she,  "  'What  does  a  match  imply, 
But  likenen  and  equa]ity  ? 
I  know  yoa  cannot  think  me  fit 
To  be  th'  yoke-feIky«r  of  your  wit ; 
Nor  take  one  of  so  mean  deserts, 
To  be  the  partner  of  your  parts ; 
A  grace  which,  if  I  coutd  beliere, 
IVe  not  the  comcience  to  receire." 

"  That  oonscience/*  quoth  Hadibras, 
"  Is  mi8infi3rm'd ;  Fil  State  the  case. 
A  man  may  be  a  legal  donor 
Of  any  thing  whereof  he^s  owoer, 
And  may  coófer  it  where  he  lists, 
r  th'  jfldgment  of  all  casuists : 
Then  wit,  and  part^,  and  valour,  may 
Be  ali^nated,  and  madę  away, 
By  thoie  that  are  proprietors, 
As  I  may  give  or  sell  my  horse." 

Quoth  she,  *^  I  grant  the  case  is  tru^ 
And  proper  *tmjX  your  horse  and  yoo ; 
Bot  wh^er  I  may  take,  as  well 
As  yon  may  give  away  or  sell  ? 
Bujrers,  you  know,  are  bid  beware; 
And  wone  than  thieres  recetyers  are. 
How  sball  I  answer  Hue  and  Cry, 
For  a  roan-gelding,  twelve  hands  high, 
All  spnrr^d  and  8Witch'd,  a  lock  on  's  hoof, 
A  aorrel  mane }  Can  I  bring  proof 
Where,  when,  by  whom,  and  what  y*  were  sold  for. 
And  in  the  open  market  tolVd  for } 
Or,  shoold  I  take  you  for  a  stray, 
You  must  be  kept  a  year  and  day, 
(Ere  I  can  own  you)  here  i*  th'  pound, 
Where,  if  ye  *re  sought,  you  may  be  found; 
And  in  the  mean  timę  I  must  pay 
For  all  your  provender  and  hay.** 

Onotfa  be,  "  It  stands  me  much  upoo 
T*  enerYate.this  objection. 
And  prove  mysetf,  by  topie  elear. 
No  gelding,  as  ybu  would  infer. 
LosB  of  ▼irility'8  averrM 
To  be  the  cause  of  loss  óf  beard, 
That  does  (like  embryo  in  the  womb) 
Abortive  on  the  chin  bećome : 
This  first  a  woman  did  tnvent, 
In  envy  of  man's  ornament, 
Semiramis  of  Babyloo, 
Wbo  fint  of  all  cot  men  o*  th' stooe, 
To  mar  tbeir  beards,  and  laid  foundation 
Of  aow-geldenng  operatioo : 


Look  on  this  beard,  and  tell  me  whether 
Eunuchs  wear  such,  er  geklings  either  ? 
Next  it  appears  I  am  no  horse, 
That  I  can  argue  and  discourse, 
Have  but  two  legs,  and  ne*er  a  tai^** 

Quoth  she,  "  That  nothing  will  ava!l ; 
For  some  philosophers  of  late  here, 
Write  men  haye  four  legs  by  Naturc^ 
And  tbat  tis  custom  makes  them  go 
Erroneously  upon  but  two ; 
As  twas  in  Germany  madę  good, 
B'  a  boy  that  lost  himself  in  a  wood, 
And  growing  down  t'  a  man,  was  wont 
With  wolves  upon  all  four  to  bunt. 
As  for  your  reasons  drawn  from  tails, 
We  cannot  say  they  're  true  or  false, 
TiU  you  explain  yonrself,  and  show 
B*  experiment  Vis  so  or  no." 

Quoth  he,  "  If  youll  join  issue  on  %    ■ 
111  give  you  satistiactory  aecount; 
So  you  will  promlse,  if  you  lose, 
To  settle  all,  and  be  my  spoase." 

"  That  nerer  shall  be  done,"  quoth  sha^ 
To  one  that  wants  a  taił,  by  me ; 
For  tails  by  Naturę  surę  were  meant, 
As  well  as  beards,  for  ornament ; 
And  though  the  vulgar  count  them  homely^ 
In  men  or  beast  they  are  so  comely, 
So  gentee,  alamode,  and  handsome, 
Pil  neyer  many  man  that  wants  one : 
And  till  you  can  demonstrate  plain, 
You  have  one  equal  to  your  mane, 
rU  be  tom  piecemeal  by  a  horse, 
£re  ril  take  you  for  better  orwoise. 
The  prince  of  Cambay*s  daily  food 
Is  asp,  and  basilisk,  and  toad, 
Which  makes  him  have  so  strong  a  breath, 
Each  night  he  stinks  a  que^  to  death; 
Yet  I  shall  ratber  lie  in  's  arms 
Than  your^s  on  any  other  terms." 

Quoth  he,  *'  What  Naturę  can  afibr4 
I  shall  produce,  upon  my  word  ; 
And  if  she  erer  gaye  that  boon 
To  man,  TU  prove  that  I  have  one ; 
I  mean  by  postulate  illation, 
When  you  shall  offer  just  occasionr; 
But  sińce  ye  'aye  yet  deny*d  to  giye 
My  heart,  your  prisoner,  a  reprieve» 
But  madę  it  sink  down  to  my  heel, 
Let  that  at  least  your  pity  fbel; 
And  for  the  sufiermgs  of  your  maityr, 
GiTe  its  poor  entertahier  ąuarter; 
And  by  discharge,  or  mainprize,  grant 
Deliyery  from  this  base  restraint" 

Quoth  she,  "  I  grieye  to  see  your  le^ 
Stock  in  a  hole  here  like  a  peg. 
And  if  I  knew  which  Vray  to  do  *t, 
(Your  honour  safe)  Td  let  you  out.  ' 
That  dames  by  gaol-deliyery 
Of  errant  knij^ts  haye  been  set  firee, 
When  by  enchantment  they  baVe  been, 
And  sometimes  for  it,  too,  laid  in, 
Is  that  which  knights  are  bound  to  do 
By  order,  oath,  and  honoórtoo; 
For  what  are  they  renown'd  and  fomous  clae^ 
But  aiding  of  distressed  damosels  ? 
But  for  a  lady,  no  wajra  errant,   ' 
To  free  a  knigfat,  we  haye  no  warrant 
In  any  authentical  romance, 
Or  olassic  author  yet  of  fhince; 
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And  Pd  be  lotb  to  have  you  breftk 
An  andent  costooi  ibr  a  freak, 
,  Or  innoYation  introduce 
In  place  of  things  of  antiqae  use, 
To  free  your  heeb  by  any  coune 
That  migbt  be  unwholesome  to  your  spun : 
Whicb,  if  I  should  consent  tinto^ 
It  is  not  m  my  power  to  do ; 
For  'tis  a  setrrice  must  be  done  ye 
Witb  9oIemn  prcTioiu  ceremony; 
Which  always  has  been  us'd  t'  untie 
Hie  channs  of  those  wbo  here  do  Ue  s 
For  as  the  ancients  herelofore 
To  HoDour*8  tempie  bad  no  door 
But  that  which  thoroogh  Yirtue^s  tay; 
So  from  this  dungeon  uere  's  no  way 
To  honour*d  Freedom,  but  by  passing 
That  other  yirtuous  school  of  Lashing, 
Where  knights  are  kept  in  narrow  lists, 
With  wooden  lockets  'bout  their  wrists ; 
In  which  they  for  a  while  are  tenants. 
And  ibr  their  ladies  suffer  penance : 
Whipping,  that*8  Virtue*s  goYemesB, 
Tutress  of  arts  and  sciencedj 
That  mendB  the  gross  mistakes  of  Natore, 
And  puts  new  Ufe  into  duli  matterj 
That  lays  foundatioo  fof  renown. 
And  all  the  honours  of  the  gown : 
This  sufTer^d,  they  are  set  at  large. 
And  freed  with  houourable  discharge^ 
Then,  in  their  robes,  the  penitentials 
Are  Btraight  presented  with  credentia48» 
And  in  their  way  atteoded  on 
By  magistrates  of  every  town  \ 
And,  all  respect  and  charges  paid, 
They're  to  their  ancient  seats  convey'd. 
Now  if  youll  yenture,  for  my  sake, 
To  try  the  toughness  of  your  back. 
And  sufier  (as  the  rest  have  done) 
The  laying  of  a  whipping-Hon, 
(And  may  you  prtAper  in  your  suit 
Afl  you  with  equal  vigour  do't) 
I  here  engage  myself  to  loose  ye, 
And  free  your  heels  from  caperdewsie. 
But  sińce  our  sex'8  modesty 
Will  not  allow  I  sbouTd  be  by, 
Bring  me  on  oath  a  fair  account, 
And  honour  too»  when  you  have  don  't ; 
And  m  admit  jrou  to  Uxe  place 
You  claim  as  due  in  my  good  grace. 
If  matrimony  and  hanging  go 
By  destiny,  why  not  whipping  too  ? 
What  med'cine  else  can  cure  the  fits 
Of  loTcrs  when  they  lose  their  wits  ? 
Love  is  a  boy,  by  poets  styPd, 
ITien  spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  tbe  child. 

**  A  Persian  emperor  whipp*d  his  grannam, 
The  Sea,  his  mother  Yenus  came  dn ; 
And  hence  some  reverend  men  approre 
Of  Toeemary  in  making  love. 
As  skilful  oo<q>er8  hoop  their  tubs 
With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  dubs, 
Why  may  not  whipping  have  as  good 
A  grace  ?  performM  in  time  and  mood, 
With  ccMuely  movement,  and  by  art, 
Raise  passion  in  a  lady's  heart  ? 
It  18  sin  easier  way  to  make 
LoTe  by,  than  that  which  many  take. 


Who  would  not  rather  suffer  whippjp, 

Than  swallow  toaists  of  bits  of  ribbin  \ 

Make  wicked  verses,  treats,  and  faces. 

And  spell  names  over,  with  beer-glaases  ? 

Be  under  vows  to  hang  and  die 

LoTe^s  sacrifice,  and  all  a  He  ? 

With  China-oranges  and  tarta. 

And  whining  plays,  lay  baits  for  hearts  ? 

Bribe  chamber-maids  with  lpve  and  money» 

To  break  no  roguish  jests  upon  ye  ? 

For  lilies  limn'd  on  cheeks,  and  roses, 

With  painted  perfumes,  hazard  noses  ? 

Or,  venturing  to  be  brisk  and  wanton. 

Do  penance  in  a  paper  lantem  ? 

All  this  you  may  compound  for  now. 

By  suffering  what  I  offer  you ; 

Which  is  no  morę  than  bas  been  done 

By  knights  for  ladies  long  agone. 

Did  not  the  great  La  Mancha  do  so 

For  the  infanta  Deł  Toboso  ? 

Did  not  th'  illustrious  Bassa  make 

Himself  a  slave  for  Misse^s  sake. 

And' with  bulPs  pizzle,  for  her  loTe, 

Was  taw'd  as  gentle  as  a  glove  ? 

Was  not  youDg  Florio  sent  (to  cool 

His  flame  for  Biancafiore)  to  school, 
Where  pedant  madę  his  pathic  bum 

For  her  sake  suffer  martyrdom  ? 

Did  not  a  certain  lady  whip, 

Of  late,  her  husband  s  own  lordship  ? 

And  though  a  grandee  of  Uie  house, 

Claw'd  him  with  fundamental  blows ; 
Ty*d  him  stark-naked  to  a  bed-post. 
And  firk'd  his  hide,  as  if  she  'ad  rid  post; 
And  affcer  in  tbe  sessions  court, 
Where. whipping^s  .iudg'd,  bad  honour  for*tf 
This  swear  you  will  perform,  and  then 
rU  set  yon  from  th'  encbanted  den. 
And  the  magician*8  circle,  elear." 

Quoth  he,  "  I  do  profess  and  swear. 
And  will  perform  what  you  enjoin, 
Or  may  I  never  see  you  minę." 

"  Amen !"  quoth  she;  then  tum'd  about. 
And  bid  her  siquire  let  him  out 
But  ere  an  artist  could  be  found 
T  undo  the  channs  another  bound, 
Tbe  Sun  grew  Iow,  and  left  the  skies, 
Put  down  (some  writc)  by  ladies'  eyes. 
The  Moon  puird  off  her  veil  of  light, 
That  hides  her  face  by  day  from  sight, 
(Mysterious  veil,  of  brightness  madę, 
That^  both  her  lustrc  and  her  shade !) 
And  in  the  lantem  of  the  nlght, 
With  shining  homs  hung  out  her  light; 
For  darkness  is  the  proper  sphere 
Where  all  false  glories  use  t'  appear. 
The  twinkling  stars  began  to  muster. 
And  glitter  with  their  borrow'd  lustre, 
While  Sleep  the  wear3r'd  world  relieT^d; 
By  counterfeiting  Death  reviv*d. 
His  whipping  penance,  till  the  mom,  - 
Our  Yotary  thought  it  beat  t'  adjoum, 
And  not  to  carry  on  a  work 
Of  such  importance  in  the  dark, 
With  ening  hastę,  but  rather  stay, 
And  do*t  in  th'  open  face  of  day ; 
And  in  the  mean  time  go  in  quest 
Of  nezt  retreat  to  take  his  rest 
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TBE  ARGUMENT. 

The  kntght  ftnd  8quire  in  bąt  dispute, 
Withm  an  ace  of  feUing  o\it, 
Ai«  parted  witK  a  sndden  fright 
Of  sŁntnge  alarm,  and  stranger  «ight; 
With  which  adventaring  to  stickle^ 
Tliey^re  sent  away  in  nasty  piekle. 


Tis  strange  how  some  men^s  tempers  suit 

(like  bawd  and  brandy)  with  dtspute, 

Hiat  ibr  their  own  opinkniB  stand  fast 

Only  to  have  them  c1aw'd  and  canyast ; 

Thał  keep  their  consciences  in  caaes, 

As  fiddlen  do  their  crowds  and  baaes ; 

Ne'er  tobe  us'd,  but  when  they^re  bent 

To  play  a  fit  for  argument : 

Make  tme  and  false,  unjust  and  ju8t» 

Of  no  lue  but  to  be  diBCust ; 

Dispate,  and  set  a  parados, 

Ijke  a  strait  boot,  upon  the  stocks, 

And  stretch  it  morę  unmercifully 

Than  Helmot,  Montaigne,  White,  or  Tully. 

So  th'  aocient  Stoics,  in  their  porch, 

With  fieiee  dispute  maintain'd  their  church, 

Beat  out  their  brains  in  fight  and  study, 

To  prove  that  virtiie  is  a  body, 

Tbat  boman  is  an  animal, 

Madę  good  with  stout  polemic  brawl ; 

In  which  some  hundreds  on  the  place 

Werę  słain  outright,  and  many  a  face 

]letmich'd  of  nose,  and  eyes,  and  beaid. 

To  mamtam  what  their  sect  averr'd. 

Ali  Khieh  the  kntght  and  8quire,  in  wrath, 

Had  like  f  have  8uffer'd  for  their  faith; 

Each  striving  to  make  good  his  own, 

At  by  the  seąuel  shall  be  shown. 

The  Sun  had  lotg  sińce,  in  the  lap  \ 

Of  Thetis,  takea  out  his  nap, 
And,  like  a  lobster  boird,  the  Mora 
Fram  black  to  red  begpan  to  tura ; 
When  Hndibras,  whom  thooghts  and  aching 
Twoct  sleeping  kept,  all  night,  and  wakung, 
Began  to  mb  his  drowsy  eyes, 
And  from  his  conch  prepar'd  to  rise, 
ResolTmg  to  dispatch  the  deed 
He yow*d  to  do,  with  trusty  speed: 
Bot  first  with  knocking  loud,  and  bawling, 
He  loaz^d  the  squire,  in  truckle  lolling : 
And  after  mnny  circumstances, 
Which  Tolgar  authors  in  romances 
Do  nse  to  spend  their  time  and  wits  on. 
To  make  impertinent  description, 
They  got  (with  much  ado)  to  hone, 
And  to  the  castle  bent  their  courBe, 
In  which  he  to  the  damę  before 
To  sufiSer  whipping-duty  swore : 
Where  now  arri^^d,  and  half  unharaest, 
To  carry  on  the  work  in  earnesŁ, 
He  ttopp*d,  and  paus^d  npon  the  sudden. 
And,  with  a  serions  fbrehead  plodding, 
S^jinmg  a  new  scruple  in  his  head, 
Which  first  he  8cratch'd,  and  after  sald ; 
"  Whether  it  be  direct  infringing 
An  oath,  if  I  sfaonld  waTe  tbis  swinging, 
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And  what  l\e  swom  to  bear  forbear. 

And  so  b*  equivocatioo  swear, 

Or  whether  't  be  a  lesser  sin 

To  be  foreswom,  than  act  the  thing, 

Are  deep  and  subtle  points,  which  must, 

T'  inform  my  conscience,  be  discust ; 

In  which  to  err  a  tittle  may 

To  errours  infinite  make  way  i  i 

And  therefore  I  desire  to  know 

Thy  judgment,  ere  we  further  go." 

Quoth  Ralpho,  "  Since  you  do  injoin  t, 
I  shall  enlarge  upon  the  point; 
And,  for  my  own  part,  do  not  doubt 
Th'  afBrmative  may  be  madę  out. 
But  first,  to  State  the  case  aright. 
For  best  advantage  of  our  light: 
And  tbus  *tis ;  whether  't  be  a  sin 
To  claw  and  cttrry  ycmr  own  skin, 
Greater  or  less,  than  to  ibrbear, 
And  that  you  are  forsworn  forswear. 
But  first,  o'  th*  first:  The  inward  man. 
And  ootward,  ,like  a  elan  and  elan, 
Have  always  been  at  daggers-drawing, 
And  one  another  clapper-clawing ; 
Not  that  they  really  cuff  or  fence. 
But  in  a  spiritual  mystic  sense ; 
Which  to  mistake,  and  make  them  9quabble 
In  literał  fray,  *8  abominable  i 
*Tis  heatheni^h,  iu  frequent  use 
With  Pagans  and  apostatę  Jews, 
To  ofFer  saerifice  of  Bridewelis, 
Like  modern  Indiaa?  to  the:r  idols ; '  • 
And  mongrel  Chństians  of  our  times, 
That  expiate  less  with  gpneater  crimes, 
And  cali  the  foul  abomination 
Contrition  and  mortificatioo. 
Is  *t  not  enough  we  're  bruis'd  and  kicked, 
With  sinful  members  of  the  wicked  ; 
Our  vessels,  that  are  sanctify'd, 
Profan*d,  and  curry'd  back  and  slde ; 
But  we  must  claw  ourselves  with  shameful 
And  beathen  stripes,  by  their  example  } 
Which  (were  there  nothing  to  forbid  it) 
Is  impious,  becaose  they  did  it : 
This,  therefore,  may  be  justly  reckon'd 
A  beinous  sin.    Now  to  the  second ; 
That  saints  may  claim  a  dispensation 
To  swear  and  forswear  on  occasion, 
I  doubt  not  but  it  will  appear 
With  pregnant  light :  the  point  is  elear. 
Oaths  are  but  words,  and  words  but  wind : 
Too-feeble  implements  to  bind ; 
And  hołd  with  deeds  proportioń,  so    * 
As  shadows  to  a  substance  da 
Then  when  they  8tnve  for  place,  tis  fit 
The  weaker  vessel  should  submit. 
Although  your  church  be  opposite 
To  ours,  as  black  friars  are  to  \^faite, 
In  rule  and  order,  yet  I  grant 
You  are  a  reformado  saint ; 
And  what  the  saints  do  claim  as  due, 
You  may  pretend  a  title  to: 
But  saints,  whom  oaths  and  tows  oblige, 
Know  łittje  of  their  privilcge ;    - 
Further  (I  mean)  than  carrying  on 
Some  self-adTantage  of  their  own : 
For  if  the  Devil,  to  scrve  his  tum, 
Can  tell  truth,  why  thfe  saints  should  sconi, 
When  it  sertres  theirs,  to  swear  and  lic, 
I  tlunk  there*8  Uttle  rea<on  why  : 
K 
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Else  he  *a8  a  greater  power  than  they, 
Which  'twere  impiety  to  say. 
We  ^^e  not  commanded  to  fbrbear, 
Indefinitely,  at  all  to  swear^ 
But  to  swear  idly,  and  in  rain, 
Without  self-intcrest  ot  gain : 
For  breaking  of  an  oath  and  lying 
Is  but  a  kind  of  self-denying, 
A  saint-like  virtiie ,  and  Arom  bence 
Some  have  broke  cóths  by  Pn>videBce : 
Some,  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
Perjur*d  themselves,  and  broke  tbeir  word : 
And  this  the  constant  nile  and  practice 
Of  all  our  late  Apostles*  acts  is. 
Was  not  the  caube  at  fttst  begun 
With  perjury,  and  caiTy'd  on  ? 
Was  there  an  oath  the  godly  took, 
But  in  due  tiine  and  płace  they  broke  ? 
Did  we  not  bring  our  oaths  in  fiist, 
Before  our  plate,  to  hare  thcm  bunt, 
And  cast  in  fitter  models,  for 
The  present  use  of  church  and  war  ? 
Did  not  our  worthies  of  the  house, 
Before  they  broke  the  peace,  break  vows  ? 
For,  having  freed  us  ilrst  froin  both 
Th*  allegiance  and  8uprem'cy  oath, 
Did  they  not  next  compel  the  nation 
To  takej  and  break  the  protestation  ? 
To  swear,  and  after  to  recant, 
The  solemn  league  and  corenant  ? 
To  take  tłi'  engagement,  and  disclaim  it, 
Enforc'd  by  those  who  first  did  firame  it  ? 
Did  they  not  swear  at  first,  to  figbt 
For  the  king's  safety  and  his  right  ? 
And  after  march'd  to  find  him  out. 
And  charg'd  him  home  with  horse  and  foot  i 
But  yct  still  had  the  confidence 
To  swear,  it  was  in  his  defenee  ? 
Did  they  not  swear  to  liire  and  die 
With  Essex,  and  straigbt  laid  him  by  } 
If  Ij^at  were  all,  for  some  have  swore 
As  false  as  they,  if  they  did  no  morę. 
Did  they  not  swear  to  maintain  law, 
In  which  that  swearing  madę  a  flaw  } 
For  protestant  religion  vow, 
That  did  that  Towing  disallow  ? 
For  privilege  of  parliament, 
In  which  that  swearing  madę  a  rent  ? 
And  sińce,  of  all  the  three,  not  one 
Is  left  in  being,  tis  well  known. 
Did  tbey  not  swear,  in  express  words, 
To  prop  and  back  the  house  of  lords  ? 
And  after  tum*d  out  the  whole  houaeful 
Of  peers,  as  dangerous  and  unuseful. 
So  Cromwell,  with  deep  oaths  and  yows, 
Swore  all  the  commons  out  o*  th'  house ; 
Vow'd  that  the  red-coats  Would  disbaad, 
Ay,  marry  would  they,  at  their  command ; 
And  troird  them  on,  and  swore,  and  swore, 
TłU  th*  army  tum'd  them  ont  of  door. 
This  tells  us  plainly  what  they  thought, 
That  oaths  and  swearing  go  for  noughty 
And  that  by  them  th'  were  oniy  meant 
To  8erve  for  an  expcdicnt. 
What  was  the  public  faith  fbund'out'ftnr, 
But  to  slur  men  of  what  they  fought  for  ? 
The  public  faith,  which  every  one 
Is  bound  t'  observe,  yet  kept  by  nonę ; 
.  And  if  that  go  for  nothing,  wby 
Should  privale  faith  bave  such  a  tie  ? 


Oaths  were  nqt  purpos^d,  XQore  than  law. 

To  keep  the  good  and  just  in  awe. 

But  to  Confinc  the  bad  and  siniiil, 

like  mortal  cattle  in  a  pinibld. 

A  saint  's  of  th*  hea^nly  realm  a  peer ; 

And  as  no  peer  is  bound  to  swear. 

But  on  the  gospel  ofhis  faonour, 

Of  which  he  may  dispose,  as  owner, 

It  follows,  though  the  thing  be  forgcry, 

And  false,  t*  afBrm  it  is  no  perjury. 

But  a  merę  ceremony,  and  a  breadi 

Of  nothing  but  a  form  of  spaecb, 

And  goes  for  no  morę  when  tis  took, 

Than  merę  saluting  of  the  book. 

Suppose  the  Scriptures  are  of  forcc, 

They  're  but  commissions  of  coarse  ; 

And  saints  have  freedom  to  digress. 

And  Tary  fifom  them  as  tliey  please; 

Or  misinterpret  them  by  privatfi 

Jnstructions,  to  all  aims  they  <lrive  at 

Then  why  shotdd  we  oursel?es  abiidge. 

And  curtail  our  own  pririlege  ? 

Cłuakers  (that,  like  to  lantems,  bear 

Their  light  within  them)  will  not  swear; 

Their  gospel  is  an  Accidience, 

By  which  they  constnie  conscience. 

And  hołd  no  sin  so  deeply  red, 

As  that  of  breaking  Pri8cian*s  head, 

(The  head  and  founder  of  their  order, 

That  stirring  hats  held  worse  than  mordek) 

Thcse,  thinking  they  're  oblig'd  to  troth 

In  swearing,  will  not  take  an  oath : 

Like  mulcs,  who,  if  they*ve  not  their  wilł 

To  keep  their  own  pace,  stand  stock  stiU : 

But  tliey.are  weak,  and  little  know 

\^liat  free-bom  consciences  may  de» 

Tis  the  temptation  of  the  I>evil 

That  makes  all  human  actions  evil ; 

For  saints  may  do  the  same  things  hf 

The  spirit,  in  sincerity, 

Which  uther  men  are  temiitcd  to» 

And  at  the  Devirs  instance  do. 

And  yet  the  actions  be  contrary, 

Just  as  the  saints  and  wicked  yary. 

For  as  on  land  there  is  no  beest 

But  in  some  fish  at  sea  's  ezprest ; 

So  in  the  wicked  there^  no  Tice 

Of  which  the  saints  have  pot  a  spice ; 

And  yet  that  thing  that  's  pioos  in 

The  one,  in  th'  other  is  a  sin. 

Is  X  not  ridiculoos  and  nousense, 

A  saint  should  be  a  slave  to  Cmiacience^ 

That  ought  to  be  aboYe  snch  fancies, 

As  far  as  above  ordinances  ? 

She  's  of  the  wicked,  as  I  gu^ss, 

B'  her  looks,  ber  language,  and  her  dreMs 

And  though,  like  constables,  we  search 

For  false  wares  one  anoŁher^  church  ; 

Yet  all  of  us  hołd  this  ibr  tnie, 

No  iatth  is  to  the  wicked  due. 

For  truth  is  precious  and  dirine, 

Too  rich  a  pearl  for  ćamal  swine." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  *<  All  this  is  tnie  ; 
Yet  'tis  not  fit  that  all  men  knew 
Those  mysteries  and  re^elatioiis ; 
And  therefbre  topical  eyasions 
Of  subtle  tums  and  shifts  of  seme 
Serve  best  with  th'  wicked  for  pretence  ; 
Such  as  the  leamed  Jesuits  use, 
And  presbyterians,  for  excu9e 
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AgumŁ  tbe  protestanta,  vlieii  th*  happen 
To  ftnd  their  charches  taken  napping : 
As  thus :  A  breach  of  oath  is  dupie. 
And  eitber  way  admits  a  scmple, 
Aiyi  may  be  ex  parU  of  the  maker» 
Morę  criminal  than  tb*  injur'd  taker; 
For  he  tha^  strains  too  far  a  vow, 
Will  break  it,  like  an  o'er-bent  bow : 
And  be  that  madę,  and  forc'd  it,  brok£  it. 
Not  he  that  for  conreiiience  took  it 
A  broken  oath  is,  guaienus  oatb, 
As  sound  t'  all  purpoaes  of  trotb ; 
As  broken  laws  are  ne^er  the  worse, 
Nay,  tiU  they  Ye  brakea  have  no  force. 
What  's  Justice  to  a  ixuuv  or  Laws, 
lliat  neTer  comes  withiu  their  ciaws } 
Tbey  haye  no  power,  but  to  admonish ; 
Gannot  controul,  coerce,  or  punish, 
Until  they  're  broken,  and  then  touch 
Those  only  that  do  make  them  soch. 
Beaide,  no  engagement  is  aUow*d, 
By  men  in  prison  madę,  for  good ; 
For  when  they  're  set  at  liberty, 
They  *re  fiom  th*  engagement  too  set  free. 
Tbe  rabbins  write,  When  any  Jew 
Did  make  to  God  or  man  a  vow, 
Which  aftervard  he  found  untoward. 
And  stiibbora  to  be  kept,  or  too  haid, 
Any  three  ather  Jevs  o'  th'  nation 
Might  free  him  firom  the  obligation : 
And  have  not  two  saints  power  to  use 
A  greater  privilege  than  three  Jews  ? 
The  oonrt  of  Ooi^ence,  which  in  man 
Shottld  be  supremę  and  soveran, 
Is  t  fit  should  be  sobordinate 
To  ev*ry  petty  courfin  th'  state, 
And  haye  less  power  than  the  lesser. 
To  deal  with  peigury  at  pleasnre  ? 
Have  its  pnoceedings  disaliow'd,  or 
AUow'd,  at  iancy  of  pye-powder  ? 
Tcll  all  it  does,  or  does  not  know. 
For  swearmg  esoffiaof 
Be  forc*d  t'  impeach  a  broken  hedge, 
And  pigs  uuring^d  at  jńs.franc  pledge  ? 
I)isoover  thieres,  and  bawds,  recusants, 
Priests,  witches,  eaTes-droppers,  and  nusance  j 
Tell  who  did  play  at  games  unlawful, 
And  who  fiU'd  pots  of  ale  but  tialf-fuU ; 
And  bave  no  poyer  at  all,  nor  shift. 
To  help  itself  at  a  dead  lift  ? 
Wliy  should  not  Conscicnce  have  yacatioa 
A»  well  as  other  courts  o'  th'  nation ; 
Have  eqnal  power  to  adjoum, 
Appoint  appearance  and  retom ; 
An  i  make  as  nice  distinction  senre 
To  "«plit  a  case,  as  those  that  carve, 
Invokłqg  cuckolds*  names,  hit  joints  ? 
Wby  should  not  trioks  as  slight  do  pointa  ? 
Is  net  th'  high-court  of  Justice  swom 
To  judge  that  law  that  serv4  their  turo  ? 
Make  their  own  jealousies  high-treason, 
And  &x.  them  whomsoe'er  they  please  on  ? 
Canńot  the  learned  counsel  there 
Make  iaws  in  any  shape  appear  ?  * 

Mould  them  as  witch»  do  their  clay, 
When  they  make  pictures  to  destioy. 
And  vex  them  iuto  any  form 
That  fits  their  purpose  to  do  hańn  ? 
Rack  tbem  unUl  they  do  confess, 
.  Impeacli  of  treason  whora  they  please. 


And  most  perfidioosly  condemn 

Tliose  that  engag'd  their  livcs  for  them  ? 

And  yet  do  nothing  in  their  own  sense, 

But  what  they  ougbt  by  oath  and  con&cicnce. 

Can  they  not  juggle,  and  with  slight 

Conve.yance.  play  with  wrong  and  right ; 

And  sell  then*  blasts  of  wind  as  dear 

As  Lapland  witches  bottled  air  ? 

Will  not  Fear,  Favour,  Bribe,  and  Grudge, 

The  same  cąse  several  ways  adjudge  ? 

As  scamen,  wiUi  the  self-same  gale, 

Will  sev^I  difTerent  courses  sail. 

As,  when  the  sea  breaks  o'er  its  bounds, 

And  overflows  the  level  grounds, 

Those  banks  and  dams,  that,  like  a  screen, 

Did  keep  it  out,  now  keep  it  in; 

So  when  tyrannical  usurpation 

Invades  the  iireedom  of  a  nation, 

The  laws  o'  th'  land,  that  were  intended 

To  keep  it  out,  are  madę  defend  it. 

Does  not  in  Chancery  every  man  swear 

What  makes  best  for  him  in  his  answcr  ? 

Is  not  the  windiog-up  witnesses. 

And  nicking,  morę  than  half  tbe  busmess  ? 

For  witnesses,  like  watches,  go 

Just  as  they  're  set,  too  fast  or  slow ; 

And  where  in  conscience  they  're  straight-lac*d, 

Tis  ten  to  Otie  that  side  is  cast. 

Do  not  your  jurics  give  their  verdict 

As  if  they  felt  the  cause,  not  hcard  it  ? 

And  as  they  please,  make  matter  o'  fact 

Run  all  on  one  side,  as  they  're  i>ackt  ? 

Naturę  bas  madę  man's  breast  no  wiudores, 

To  publish  what  he  does  within  doors ; 

Nor  what  dark  sccrets  there  inbabit, 

Unless  his  owa  rash  foUy  blab  it. 

If  oaths  can  do  a  man  no  good 

In  his  own  business,  why  they  8hott'd, 

In  other  matters,  do  him  hurt, 

I  think  there  's  littlc  reason  for  t. 

He  that  imposes  an  oath  makes  it. 

Not  he  that  for  convenience  takes  it : 

Then  how  can  any  man  be  said 

To  break  an  oath  he  never  madę  ? 

These  reasons  may  perhaps  look  oddly 

To  th'  wicked,  though  they  cvince  the  godly ; 

But  if  they  will  not  servc  to  elear 

My  honour,  I  am  ne'er  the  near. 

Hononf  is  like  that  glassy  bubblc, 

That  finds  philosopbcrs  Buch  trouble, 

Whose  least  part  crackt,  the  w  hole  does  lly. 

And  wits  are  crackt  to  0nd  out  why." 

Quoth  Ralpbo,  *'  Honour  's  but  a  word 
To  swear  by  only,  in  a  lord : 
In  other  lAen  tis  but  a  huff 
To  Tapour  witb,  instrad  of  proof, 
That,  like  a  wen,  looks  big  and  swells, 
Inseiiseless,  and  just  nothing  else." 

"  Let  it,'*  quoth  he,  "  be  what  it  will, 
It  bas  the  world's  opinion  still. 
But  as  men  are  not  wise  that  run 
The  slightest  hazard  they  may  shun, 
There  may  a  medium  be  found  out 
To  elear  to  all  the  world  the  doubt  5 
And  that  is,  if  a  man  may  do  't. 
By  proxy  whipt,  or  substitute." 

**  Though  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear," 
Quoth  Ralph,  '*  it  may  hołd  up  and  elear. 
That  sinners  may  sypply  the  place 
Of  suifering  saints,  is  a  plain  case ; 
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Justice  gives  sentence  many  times. 
On  ODe  man  for  aiiother*s  cńmes. 
Our  brethręn  of  Nrw-England  use 
Choice  malefactors  to  excii8e, 
And  hang  the  guiltless  in  their  stead, 
Of  whom  the  churches  bave  less  need  ; 
As  lately  t  hap[>en'd  :  In  a  town 
There  liv'd  a  cobbier,  and  but  one, 
That  out  of  doctrine  oouid  cut  use. 
And  mend  men's  1ive8  as  well  as  shoes. 
This  precious  brnil:?r  haring  slain, 
In  times  of  pcace,  an  Indian, 
Kot  out  of  maticc,  but  merę  zeal, 
(Becanse  be  was  an  infidel) 
The  jniarhty  Tottr|)ottyTnoy 
Sent  to  otir  eldrrs  an  enroy,' 
Compliiininc  sorcly  of  the  brcach 
Of  leasfiu*  hcld  forth  by  brother  Patcfa, 
A?ainńt  the  articleti  m  fonc 
Betwccn  both  churches,  his  and  ours, 
For  which  he  crav'd  the  saints  to  render 
Into  his  hands,  or  hang  th*  offender ; 
But  thcy,  maturely  hav-ing  weigh'd 
They  had  no  morę  but  him  o*  th*  trade, 
(A  man  that  serv'd  them  in  a  double 
Capacity,  to  teach  and  cobbie) 
Resolv'd  to  spare  him  ;  yet  to  do 
The  Indian  Hoghan  Moghan  too 
Impartial  justice,  in  his  stead  did 
Hang  an  old  veaver  that  was  bed-rid : 
Then  where^ore  may  not  you  be  skipp^d. 
And  in  your  room  another  whippM  ? 
For  all  philosophers,  but  the  sćeptlc, 
Hołd  whipping  may  be  s>nnpathetic." 
"  It  is  enough,'*  quoŁb  Hadibras, 

**  Thou  hast  resolv*d  and  c!ear'd  the  caae  ; 
And  canst,  in  cchiscience,  not  refusc, 
Frora  thy  own  doctrine,  to  raise  usc : 

I  know  thou  wilt  not  (for  my  sake) 

Be  tender-consciencM  of  thy  back : 

Then  strip  thee  of  thy  camal  jerkin. 

And  give  thy  outward-feilow  a  ferking ; 

For  when  thy  vesael  w  new  hoop^d, 

All  leaks  of  sinning  will  be  stopp*d.'' 

Quoth  Ralpho,  '*  You  mistake  the  matter; 

For,  in  all  scruples  of  this  naturę, 

No  man  includes  himsclf,  nor  tums 

The  point  upon  his  own  concems, 

As  no  man  of  his  ow«  self  catches 

The  iteh,  or  amorous  French  aches : 

So  no  man  does  himself  conrince. 

By  his  own  doctrine,  of  his  sins: 

Aud  though  all  ery  down  self,  oone  means 

His  own  {-elf  in  a  literał  sensc : 

Besides,  it  is  not  only  ibppisb. 

But  vile,  idolatrtus,  and  popi&h, 

For  one  man  out  of  his  own  skin 

To  frisk  and  whip  another's  sin  ; 

As  pedanta  out  of  school-boys*  breeches 

Do  claw  and  curry  their  own  itches. 

But  in  this  case  it  is  profane, 

And  sinful  too,  because  in  vain ; 

For  we  must  take  our  oaths  upon  it 

You  did  the  deed,  when  I  have  done  it" 
Quoth  Hudibras,  "  That  's  an8wer'd  soon ; 

Give  us  the  whip,  we  Ml  lay  it  on." 
Quoth  Ralpho,  "  That  we  may  swear  true, 

Twere  properer  that  I  whipp'd  you ; 

For  when  with  your  consent  *ti«  done, 

The  act  is  really  your  owu." 
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Ouoth  HndibraSt  "  It  ń  in  rain, 
I  see,  to  argue  'gainst  the  grain, 
Or,  like  tbe  stars,  uicline  men  to 
What  they  're  averse  thiemselves  to  do  i 
For,  when  dispute^  are  weary'd  out, 
'Tis  interest  atill  resoWes  the  doubt  t 
But  sińce  no  reason  can  confnte  ye,       * 
PU  try  to  force  you  to  your  duty ; 
For  so  it  18,  howe*er  you  mince  it,  <. 

As,  era  we  part,  I  shall  evince  it ; 
And  curry,  (if  you  stand  out)  idiet^er 
You  will  or  no,  your  stubbom  leather. 
Canst  thou  reftise  to  hear  thy  part 
r  th'  publłc  work,  base  as  thou  art  ? 
To  higgle  thus,  for  a  few  blows. 
To  gain  thy  knight  an  opulent  spouse, 
WTiose  weal'h  his  bowcls  yeam  to  purchaae^ 
Merely  for  th'  interest  of  the  churches  ? 
And  when  he  bas  it  in  his  daws 
Wili  not  be  hide-boimd  to  the  cause : 
Nor  shalt  thou  find  him  a  curmudgtn, 
If  thou  dispatch  it  without  grudgmg : 
If  not,  resob^e,  befbre  we  go, 
That  you  and  I  must  puU  a  crow.'* 

**  Ye  'ad  best,"  quoth  Ralpho,  **  as  tłie  andeotf 
Say  wisely,  '  have  a  care  o'  th'  main  chanoe,' 
And  *  looik  befbre  you  ere  you  leap  ;* 
'  For  *  as  you  aow,  ye  'rc  like  to  reap  :* 
And  were  y'  as  good  as  George-a-Grecn, 
I  sbould  make  bold  to  tum  again ; 
Nor  am  I  doubtful  of  the  issue 
In  a  just  quarrel,  and  minę  is  so. 
Is  't  fittlng  for  a  man  of  hónour 
To  whip  the  saints,  like  bishop  Bonner  ? 
A  knight  t'  usurp  the  bead!e*s  offięc. 
For  which  y'  ire  like  to  raise  brave  trophies  ? 
Bnt  I  advise  you  (not  for  fcar, 
But  for  your  own  sake)  to  forbcar. 
And  for  the  churches,  which  may  cbance, 
From  hence,  to  spring  a  rariance. 
And  raise  among  themselves  new  scruples, 
When  common  danger  hardly  couples. 
Remember  how  in  arms  and  politics 
We  still  have  worsted  all  your  holy  tricks : 
Trepanrfd  your  party  with  intrigue. 
And  took  your  grandees  down  a  peg; 
New-modelM  th*  army,  and  cashier^d 
AU  that  to  Legion  Smec  adher'd  ; 
Madę  a  merę  utensil  o'  your  chuicb. 
And  after  lefl  it  in  the  lurch ; 
A  scaffold  to  build  up  our  own. 
And  when  we  'ad  done  with  't  pulPd  it  down  ; 
Capoch^d  your  rabbins  of  the  synod. 
And  8napp'd  their  canons  with  a  ^liiynoot: 
(Grave  synod-men,  tliat  were  rever*d 
For  solid  face,  and  depth  of  beard) 
Their  classic  model  proY'4  "-  maggot, 
Their  direct*ry  an  Indian  pagod ; 
And  drownM  their  discipline  iike  a  kitten* 
On  which  they  'ad  been  so  long  a  sitting; 
Decry'd  it  as  a  holy  cheat, 
Grown  out  of  datę  and  ob5k>lele, 
And  all  the  saints  of  the  furst  graas, 
As  Ćastling  foals  of  Balaam'8  ass." 

At  this  the  knight  grew  high  in  chafe, 
And,  staring  furiously  on  Ralph, 
He  tremblei  ^md.lookM  pale  with  ire, 
Like  ashes  first,  tlien  red  as  fire. 
"  Have  I,"  quoth  he,  "  been  ta'en  in  figlity 
And  for  sotnany  mooos  lain  byt. 
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And  when  all  other  means  did  faii^ 
MftTe  been  exchang*d  ibr  tul>8  of  ale  ? 
Not  but  they  thought  me  wortb  a  ransom 
Much  morę  considerable  and  handsome, 

Bat  for  their  own  sakcs,  and  ibr  fear,  , 

Tbey  were  not  safe  when  I  was  there ; 

Nov  to  be  baffled  by  a  scoundrel, 

Anupstart  sectary,  and  mon^el. 

Soch  as  breed  out  of  peccant  humoiirs 

Of  our  own  charch,  like  wens  or  tumours, 

Aod,  like  a  maggot  in  a  9orc» 

Would  that  whjch  gave  it  life  dcvour: 

It  neTer  sball  be  done  or  said  :'* 

With  that  he  seiz*d  upon  his  blade; 

And  Ralpho  too,  as  quick  and  bold, 

Upon  his  basket-hiit  laid  hołd, 

With  equa)  leadiness  prepar^d. 

To  draw  and  stand  upon  his  guard ; 

When  both  wefe  parted  on  Łhe  sadden, 

With  hideous  clamour,  and  a  loud  one, 

Af  if  all  sorts  of  noise  bad  been 

Contracted  into  one  loud  din; 

Or  that  iome  member  to  be  chosen 

Had  got  the  odds  above  a  thoiisand ; 

And  by  the  greatness  of  his  noise, 

Proy*d  fittest  for  his  ooantry's  eboice. 

This  strange  surprisal  put  the  knight 

And  wiathful  sąuire  into  a  fright ; 

And  though  they  stood  prepar'd  with  &tal 

Impetaoos  rancoar,  to  joiu  battle, 

Bcth  .thought  it  was  the  wisest  coarse 

To  waTe  the  fight,  and  moont  to  horse. 

And  to  secure,  by  swift  retreating, 

ThemseiTes  fióm  danger  of  worse  beating. 

Yet  neither  of  Łhem  would  disparage. 

By  uttering  of  his  mind,  his  courage; 

Which  madę  them  stoutly  keep  their  ground, 

With  horronr  and  disdain  wind-bound. 

And  now  the  cause  of  all  their  fear 

By  slow  degrees  approach^d  so  near, 
They  might  distinguish  dilTerent  noise 

Of  homs,  and  pans,  and  dogs,  and  boya, 
And  kettle-drums,  whose  sullen  dub 

Soonds  like  the  hooping  of  a  tub. 

Bat  wl^en  Łhe  sight  appearM  in  Tiew, 

Tbey  fbund  it  twas  au  antiąue  shew ; 

A  trhimph  that,  for  pomp  and  state» 

Did  praudesŁ  Romans'  emalate : 

For  as  the  aldermen  of  Romę 

Their  foes  at  trainiog  overcome, 

And  not  enlargńng  territory, 

(Ab  some,  mistaken,  write  in  story) 

Being  moanted  in  their  best  array, 

Ucon  a  carre,  and  who  but  tliey  ? 

And  IbllowM  with  a  world  of  tall-Iads, 

That  merry  dittięs  trolPd,  and  ballads, 

Did  ride  with  many  a  Good-morrow, 

Crying,  "  Hey  for  our  town,"  tbrough  the  Borough  j 

So  when  this  triqmph  drew  so  nigh, 

They  might  particulars  desery, 

They  nerer  saw  two  things  so  pat, 

In  all  lespects,  as  this  and  that. 

First  he  tliafled  the  cayalcate 

Wore  a  aofw-gelder^s  flagellate, 

On  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  leyet, 

As  well-fee*d  lawyer  on  his  brev*ate, 

When  orer  one  another^s  heads 

They  chai«ge  (three  rankś  at  once)  like  Sweads. 

Next  pans  and  kettles  of  all  keys, 

From  treb]«8  down  to  double  baaej 


And  after  them,  upon  a  nag, 

That  might  pass  fbr  a  forehand  sta;j, 

A  comet  rode,  and  on  his  staff 

A  smock  display^d  did  proudly  wave; 

Then  bagpipes  of  the  loudest  drones, 

With  snutBing,  broken-winded  tones, 

Whose  blasts  of  air,  in  pockets  shut, 

Sound  filthicr  than  from  the  gut. 

And  make  a  viler  noise  than  swine 

In  windy  weather,  when  they  whihe. 

Next  one  upon  a  pair  of  panniers. 

Fuli  fraught  with  that,  which,  for  good-manncrs, 

Shall  hcre  be  nanieless,  mixt  with  grains, 

Which  he  dispensM  among  the  swains. 

And  busily  upon  the  crowd 

At  random  round  about  bestowM. 

llien,  mounted  on  A  homed  faorse, 

One  borę  a  gauritlct  and  gilt  spurs, 

TyM  to  the  pummel  of  a  long  sword 

He  held  reverst,  the  point  tum'd  downward: 

Next  after,'  on  a  raw-boD'd  steed, 

The  conqueror*s  standard-bcarer  rid. 

And  borę  aloft  before  the  champi<Mi 

A  petticoat  displa}''d,  and  rampant ; 

Near  whom  the  Ajnazon  tnumpl\ant 

Bestrid  her  beast  j  and  on  the  rump  on^t 

Sat  foce  to  taił,  and  bum  to  bum, 

The  wan-ior  whilom  overcome, 

Arm'd  with  a  spindle  and  a  distaff, 

Which  as  he  rode  she  madę  him  twist  off; 

And  when  he  loiter^d,  o'er  her  shoulder 

ChastizM  the  reformado  soldier. 

Before  the  damę,  and  round  about» 

March^d  whifflers  and-staifiers  on  foot, 

With  lackies,  grooms,  valets,  and  pages, 

In  iit  and  proper  eąuipages; 

Of  whom  some  torches  borę,  some  bnka^ 

Before  the  proud  virago  minx, 

That  was  both  madam  and  a  don, 

like  Nero*s  Sporus  or  pope  Joan ;        * 

And  at  fit  periods  the  wbole  rout 

Set  up  their  throats  with  clamorous  shout 

The  knight  transportcd,  and  the  sąuire, 

Put  up  their  weapons  and  their  ire; 

And  Hudibras,  who  usM  to  ponder 

On  such  sights  with  judicious  wonder, 

Could  hołd  no  longer  to  impart 

His  animadyersions,  for  his  heart. 

Quoth  he,  *'  In  all  my  life,  till  now, 
I  ne'er  saw  so  profane  a  show  ; 
It  is  a  paganish  in^ention, 
Which  heathen  wri^ers  often  mention: 
And  he  who  madę  it  had  read  Goodwi% 
Or  Ross,  or  Cslius  Rhodogine, 
With  all  the  Orecian  Speeds  and  Stows, 
That  best  descńbe  those  ancient  shows; 
And  has  obsenr^d  all  fit  decorums 
We  find  describM  by  old  historians : 
For  as  the  Roman  conqueror, 
That  put  an  end  to  foreign  war, 
Entering  the  town  in  triumph  ibr  it. 
Borę  a  slave  with  him  in  his  chariot  j 
So  this  insulting  female  bravc 
Carries,  behind  her  here,  a  slave : 
And  as  the  ancients  long  ago, 
When  they  m  field  defyM  the  foe, 
Hung  ont  their  mantles  delia  giŁerre, 
So  her  proud  standard-bearer  here, 

1'  Waves  on  his  spear,  in  dreadfol  manner, 
A  Tyrian  pettiooat  for  bamier. 
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Next  links  and  torches  heretofote 
Siill  bome  bcfore  the  empcror : 
And  as  in  aDtiquc  trinmph  eggs 
Werę  borne  for  mystical  intrigues, 
There  's  one,  in  truncbeon  like  a  ladle, 
That  carries  ejrgs  too,  fresh  or  addłe;  . 
And  still  at  random,  as  he  goes, 
Among  the  rabble-rout  bestows." 

Quoth  Ralpho,  "  You  mistake  the  matter: 
For  all  th*  antiąnity  you  wnattcr 
Ib  but  a  riding^  us'd  of  course, 
When  *  the  ^crey  marę  *s  the  better  honę  ;• 
\łTien  o*er  the  breeches  greedy  women 
Fight,  to  extend  tbetr  rast  dominion. 
And  in  the  cause  impatient  Grizel 
Has  drubb^d  her  hnsband  with  buU*s  pizzle. 
And  brought  him  under  covert-baroD, 
To  tum  her  vassal  with  a  murrain  ; 
When  wives  their  sexes  shift,  like  hąres. 
And  ride  their  husbands,  like  night-mares, 
And  they,  in  mortal  battle  yanqni8h*d, 
Are  of  their  chajter  disenfranchisM, 
And  by  the  right  of  war,  like  gills, 
CondemnM  to  distaff,  homs,  and  wheeb: 
For  when  men  by  their  wires  are  cow*d, 
Their  homs  of  course  are  understood." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  *'.  Thon  still  giy^st  sentence 
.  Impertinently,  and  against  sense: 
Tis  not  the  least  disparagement 
To  be  defeated  by  th*  event, 
Nor  to  be  beaten  by  n^in  fórce ; 
That  does  not  make  a  man  the  worse, 
Although  his  shoulders  with  battoon 
Be  clawM  and  ciidgerd  to  some  tune. 
A  tai1or*3  'prentice  has  no  hard 
Measure,  thafs  bangM  with  a  trae  yard  ; 
But  to  tum  taił,  or  nm  away, 
And  without  blows  give  up  the  day, 
Or  to  surrender  ere  th*  assanit, 
That  's  no  man*s  fortnne,  but  hts  iault; 
And  renders  men  of  honour  less 
Than  all  th'  adyersity  of  success  ; 
And  only  unto  snch  this  sbew 
Of  homs  and  petticoats  is  due. 
Tbere  is  a  leser  profanation, 
Like  that  the  Romans  caird  OTatioo : 
For  as  ovation  was  altowM 
For  conąticst  purchas^d  whhont  blood; 
So  men  decree  those  lesser  shows 
For  .victory  gptten  without  bkms. 
By  dint  of  sharp  hard  words,  wfaicfa  some 
Give  battle  with,  and  orercome ; 
These,  mounted  in  a  chair-curulo, 
Włiich  modems  cali  a  cuckłing-stool, 
March  proudty  to  the  ri^er^s  side, 
And  o^er  the  wares  in  trinmph  ride : 
Like  dukes  of  Yenłce,  who  are  said 
The  Adriatic  sca  to  wed ; 
And  have  a  gentler  wife  than  those 
For  whom  the  state  decrees  those  shows* 
But  both  are  heathenish,  and  come 
From  th'  whores  of  Babylon  and  Romę, 
And  by  the  saints  should  be  withiftood, 
As  antichristian  and  lewd ; 
And  we,  as  such,  should  now  contribute 
Our  utmost  strugglings  to  probibit." 

This  said,  they  both  advanc'd,  and^rode 
A  dog-trot  through  the  bawiing  crowd 
T  attack  the  leader,  and  still  prest, 
Till  they  approach^d  bn  breart  to  bieast: 


Then  Hudibras,  with  fece  and  hand, 

Madę  signs  for  silence ;  which  obtainM, 

"  What  means,*'  quoth  be,  «thisDevil*« 

With  men  of  orthodox  profession  ? 

^8  ethnique  and  idolatrous, 

From  heatheoism  deriv*d  to  ns. 

Does  not  the  Whore  of  Babylon  ride 

Upon  her  homed  beast  astride, 

like  this  proud  damc,  who  bither  is 

A  type  of  her,  or  she  of  this  ? 

Are  things  of  superstiUous  foncticm 

Fit  to  be  usM  in  gospel  sunshine? 

It  is  an  antichristian  opera. 

Much  fts^d  in  midnight  times  of  popery  ; 

Of  running  after  self-iuTentions 

Of  wickcd  and  profane  intentions ; 

To  scandalize  that  sex  for  scolding, 

To  whom  the  saints  are  so  beholding. 

Women,  who  were  our  first  apostles, 

Włthoat  whpse  aid  we  M  all  been  loat  eUe; 

Women, -that  left  no  stone  untumM 

In  which  the  cause  raight  be  concemM ; 

Brought  in  their  children*s  spoons  and  whigtles» 

To  purchase  swords,  carbines,  and  pistols; 

Their  husbands,  cullies,  and  sweethearts. 

To  take  the  saints'  and  churches*  parts  \ 

Drew  several  gifted  brethren  in,  • 

That  for  the  bishopB  would  have  been. 

And  fix'd  theni  cohstant  to  the  party, 

With  motiyes  powjprftil  and  hearty : 

Their  husbands  robbM,  and  madę  hard  sbifls 

T*  administer  unto  their  gifb 

All  they  could  rap>  and  rend,  and  pilfer. 

To  scrapB  and  enus  of  gold  and  sil^er ; 

Rubb'd  down  the  teachers,  tirM  and  spent 

With  holding  forth  for  pariiament ; 

Ptamper^d  and  edif^d  their  zeal 

With  marrow-puddings  many  a  meal : 

Enabled  them,  with  storę  of  meat. 

On  coatrt>verted  points,  to  eat: 

And  crammM  them,  till  their  gots  did  ache, 

With  caudle,  custard,  and  plumb-cake. 

What  have  tiiey  done,  or  what  left  undone» 

That  might  adyance  the  cause  at  London  ? 

MarchM  rank  and  file,  with  drum  and  ensign^ 

T*  intrench  the  city  for  defcnce  in ; 

Rais*d  rampiers  with  their  own  soft  bands^ 

l'o  put  the  enemy  to  stands ; 

From  ladins  down  to  oyster-wenches 

LabourM  like  pioneers  in  trenches, 

Fairn  to  their  pick-axes  and  tools. 

And  help  the  men  to  dig  like  moles. 

Have  not  the  handmaids  of  the  city 

Chosc  of  their  mcmbers  a  committee. 

For  raising  of  a  common  purse, 

Out  of  their  wagcs,  to  raise  horse  ? 

And  do  they  not  ae  tryer*  sit. 

To  judgc  what  officere  are  fit? 

Have  they" — At  that  an  e^  let  fly 

Hit  him  dircctly  o'er  the  eye, 

And,  running  down  his  cheek,  besmear'd 

With  orange-tawny  slime  his  beard ; 

But  beard  and  slime  being  of  one  hue, 

The  wound  the  less  appearM  in  view. 

Then  hc  that  on  the  panniers  rode:, 

Let  fly  on  th*  other  side  a  load. 

And,  quickly  chargM  again,  gdve  folly, 

In  Ralpho*s  iace,  another  \'oUey. 

The  knight  was  startled  with  the  smeD, 

And  for  his  sword  began  to  fieel  ^ 
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And  Italpho^  flniiolhar'd  with  tbe  stink, 
Grasp^d  his,  when  one  thaŁ  borę  a  link 
O*  th'  sudden  cli4>p*d  his  flaming  cudgel, 
like  linstock,  to  the  bocse^s  touch-bole ; 
And  straight  another,  with  his  flambeau, 
OaTe  Ralpho  o*er  the  eyes  a  damnM  blow. 
llie  b^»ts  began  to  kick  and  fling, 
And  forc*d  tbe  ront  to  make  a  ring ; 
Through  which  they  quickly  broke  their  way. 
And  brought  them  off  fmm  f arther  fray ; 
And,  thottgh  disorderM  in  retreat, 
Each  of  them  stotitly  kept  his  seat : 
For,  qaitting  both  their  swords  and  reins, 
They  graspM  with  ail  their  strength  the  manes; 
And,  to  avDid  the  foe'8  pursuit, 
With  sparring  put  their  cattle  to% 
And  tili  ail  four  were  out  of  wind, 
And  danger  too,.  ne*er  lookM  behind. 
After  they  'd  paus^d  awhile,  suppljring 
Their  spirits,  spent  with  fight  and  flying. 
And  Hudibras  recruited  force 
Of  hings,  for  action  or  discoune ; 

Oaoth  he,  "  That  man  is  surę  to  lose 
That  fouls  his  hands  witb  dirty  foes; 
Por  where  no  honour  'd  to  be  gain^d, 
Tis  thrown  away  in  being  maintain'd: 
Twas  ill  for  us  we  had  to  do 
With  so  dłshoDOurable  a  foe : 
For  thoagh  the  law  of  arms  doth  bar 
THe  use  of  Yenom^d  shot  in  war, 
Yet  by  the  naoseous  smell,  and  noisome, 
Their  cas^shot  saTOur  strong  of  poison, 
And  doobtless  ha^e  been  chew'd  with  teeth 
Of  some  that  had  a  stinking  breath^ 
Blae,  when  we  put  it  to  the  push, 
They  had  not  given  us  such  a  brush: 
But  as  those  poltrooos  that  fling  dirt 
Do  but  defile,  but  cannot  hurt; 
So  ail  the  honour  they  hare  won, 
Or  we  hare  lost,  is  much  at  one. 
'Twas  well  we  madę  so  resolute 
A  braye  retreat^  without  pursuit; 
For  if  we  had  not,  we  had  spęd 
Much  worae,  to  be  in  triumph  led ; 
Tban  which  the  ancients  held  no  stata 
Of  man*s  life  morę  unfortunate. 
But  if  this  bold  adrenture  e*er 
Do  chance  to  reach  the  widow's  ear, 
It  may,  being  destin'd  tó  assert 
Her  sez^s  honour,  reach  her^heart: 
And  as  such  homely  treats  (they  say) 
Pdrtend  good  fortunę,  so  this  may. 
Vespasian  being  daub'd  with  dirt. 
Was  destin'd  to  the  empire  for  't; 
And  from  a  scaTenger  did  come 
To  be  a  mighty.prince  in  Romę: 
And  why  may  not  this  foul  address 
Presage  in  kńre  the  same  success } 
Then  let  us  straight,  to  cleanse  our  wounds, 
AdTsmce  in  q3xest  of  nearest  ponds; . 
And  after  (as  we  first  destgn*d) 
Swear  Pye  perform^d  what  she  enjoin*d." 


PART  //.    CANTO  III. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  knif^ht,  with  rarious  doubts  possest. 

To  win  the  lady  goes  in  que8t    ' 

Of  Sidrophcl,  the  Kosj^crucłan, 

To  know  the  Dest^nics'  resolution ; 

With  whom  being  met,  they  both  chop  logie 

About  the  science  astrologie ; 

Tilł  falling  finom'  dispute  to  fight,     » 

The  conjurer's  worsted  by  the  knight 


DouBTŁEss  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  chcated,-  as  to  cheat ; 
As  lookers-on  feel  most  dclight, 
That  least  percełve  a  juggler's  sleight. 
And,  still  the  Ipss  they  understand, 
The  morę  th^  admire  his  sleight  of  hand. 

Some  with  a  noisc  and  greasy  light 
Are  snapt,  as  men  catch  larks  by  night^ 
Ensnar^d  and  hamperM  by  the  soul, 
As  nooses  by  the  legs  catch  fowl. 
Some  with  a  med'cine  and  receipt 
Ąre  drawn  to  nihble  at  the  bait ; 
And  thotigh  it  be  a  two-fbot  trout, 
'Tis  with  a  single  hair  puird  out. 

Others  bclicve  no  voice  t'  an  organ 
So  sweet  as  lawyer's  in  his  bar-gown, 
Until  with  subtle  cobweb-cheats 
They  're  catch'd  in  knotted  law,  like  nets ; 
In  which,  when  oncc  they  are  imbrangled, 
The  morę  they  stir,  the  morę  they  're  tangled  j 
And  while  their  purses  can  dispute, 
There  's  no  end  of  th*  immortal  suit 

Others  still  gapę  t'  anticipate 
The  cabinet  designs  of  Fatc, 
Apply  to  wizards,  to  forcsec 
What  shall,  and  what  shall  never  be  ; 
And,  as  those  vultUres  do  forebode, 
Believe  events  provc  bad  or  good ; 
A  flam  morę  senseless  than  the  roguery 
Of  old  auriispicy  and  augury, 
That  out  of  garbages  of  cattle 
Presag^d  th'  events  of  ^ruce  orbattle; 
From  flight  of  birds,  or  chicken's  pecking, 
Success  of  greafst  attejppts  would  reckon: 
Though  cheats,  yet  morę  intelligible, 
Than  those  that  with  the  stars  do  fribble. 
This  Hudibras  by  proof  found  tnie, 
As  in  due  time  and  place  we  'U  shew: 
For  he^  with  beard  and  face  madę  clean^ 
Being  mounted  on  his  steed  agam, 
(And  Ralpho  got  a  cock-horse  too» 
Upon  his  beast,  with  much  ado) 
Advanc'd  on  for  the  widow*8  house, 
T*  acquit  himself,  and  pay  his  vows ; 
When  various  thoughts  began  to  bustle, 
And  with  his  inward  man  to  jiistle. 
He  thought  what  danger  might  accrue, 
If  she  should  find  he  swore  untrue  j 
Or,  if  his  squire  or  he  should  fail. 
And  not  be  punctual  in  their  tale, 
It  might  at  once  the  ruin  prove 
Both  of  his  honour,  faith,  and  lore : 
Bot  if  he  should  forbear  to  go, 
She  might  conclude  he  'ad  broke  bis  rów^    - 
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And  that  he  dunit  not  judwy  for  shame, 
Appear  in  court  to  try  his  claim. 
This  was  the  penVorth  of  his  thought. 
To  pass  time,  and  uneasy  trot 

Quoth  he»  "  In  all  my  past  adyenturea 
I  ae*er  was  set  so  on  the  tcnters, 
Or  taken  tardy  with  dilemma, 
That  every  way  I  turn  does  hem  me. 
And  with  iDextńcable  doubt 
Besets  my  puzzled  witB  aboat : 
For  though  thie  daroe  has  been  my  bail. 
To  free  me  irom.  enchanted  gaol, 
Yet  as  a  dog,  committed  close 
For  some  oflence,  by  chance  breaks  loose. 
And  quits  his  dog ;  but  alł  in  rain, 
He  still  draws  after  h.m  hi»  chain: 
So,  though  my  ankle  she  has  qnitted. 
My  heart  continues  stili  committed  ; 
And,  like  a  baiPd  and  mainpriz'd  Iover, 
Although  at  large,  I  am  bound  over : 
And  when  I  shal)  appear  in  court 
To  plead  my  cause,.  and  answer  for  % 
Unless  the  judge  do  partial  prove, 
What  will  become  of  me  and  love  ? 
For  if  in  our  aocount  we  varj% 
Or  but  in  circumstance  miscarry ; 
Or  if  she  put  me  to  strict  pTxx>f, 
And  make  me  puli  my  doublet  olS, 
To  show,  by  evident  record, 
Writ  on  my  skin,  *  I  've  kept  my  wocd/ 
How  can  I  e*er  expect  to  haVe  her, 
Haring  demurr*d  unto  her  faTour  ? 
But  faith,  and  love,  and  honour  lost, 
Shall  be  reducM  t'  a  knight  o'th'  post  ? 
Beside,  that  stripping  may  prerent 
What  I  'm  to  prove  by  argument. 
And  justify  I  have  a  taił. 
And  that  way,  too,  my  proof  may  faiL 
Oh !  that  I  could  enucleate, 
And  sólve  the  problcms  of  my  fate  ; 
Or  find,  by  necromantic  art, 
How  far  the  Desfnies  take  my  paxt; 
For  if  I  were  not  morę  than  certain 
To  win  and  wear  her  and  her  fortunę, 
rd  go  no  further  in  this  courtship, 
To  hazard  soul,  estate,  and  worship : 
For  though  an  oath  obliges  not, 
Where  any  thing  is  to  be  got, 
(As  thou  hast  prov'd)  yet  Vis  profane. 
And  siiiful,  when  men  swear  in  yain.** 

Quoth  Ralph,  "  Not  fi&r  from  bence  doth  dwell 
A  cunning-  man,  hight  Sidrophel ', 
That  deals  in  Destiny^s  dark  counsels, 
And  sagę  opinions  of  the  Moon  sclls ; 
To  wbom  all  people,  far  and  near. 
On  decp  importanccs  repair ; 
When  brass  and  pewter  hap  to  stray. 
And  linen  slinks  out  o*  the  way ; 
When  geesc  and  pullen  arc  seduc*d. 
And  sows  of  sucking  pigs  are  chow8*d ; 
When  cattle  feel  indisposition, 
And  need  th'  opinion  of  physician ; 
When  murrain  reigns  in  hoffs  or  sheep. 
And  chickens  languish  of  the  pip ; 
When  yest  and  outward  means  do  fń\]. 
And  havc  no  power  to  work  on  ale; 


'  \MUiam  Lilly,  the  famous  astrologer  of  those 
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When  butter  does  refuie  to  oome^ 
And  LoTe  prores  ^cross  and  hupnonomei 
To  him  with  ąnestions,  alid  with  urime, 
They  for  discovery  floek,  or  curing." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  *<  This  Sidrophel 
I  ^e  heani  of;  and  shonld  like  it  well, 
If  thou  canst  proTe  the  saints  bave  freedom 
To  go  to  sorcerers  when  they  need  them." 

Says  Ralpho,  "  There  's  no  doubt  of  that ; 
Hiose  principles  I  quoted  late 
Provc,  that  the  godly  may  allege 
For  any  thing  their  priyilege, 
And  to  the  Devil  himself  may  go^ 
If  they  have  motives  thereunto: 
For,  as  there  is  a  war  bctween 
The  l>evil  and  tbem,  it  is  no  sin, 
If  UK^y  by  subMe  Stratagem 
Make  use  of  him,  as  he  does  them. 
Has  not  this  present  parliament 
A  Icdgcr  t*  the  Devil  sent, 
^Fiilły  empower*d  to  treat  about 
Finding  revoltcd  witches  otit  ? 
And  has  not  he,  within  a  year,' 
Hang  d  threescore  of  them  in  one  shire  ? 
Some  only  for  not  being  drown'd, 
And  some  for  sitting  above  ground, 
Whole  days  and  nights,  upon  their  breeches. 
And  feeling  pain,  were  hang^d  for  witches; 
And  some  for  putting  knaYish  tridks 
Upon  green  geese  and  turkey-chicks^ 
Or  pigs  that  snddeniy  deceaat 
Of  griefis  unnatural,  as  he  gueat ; 
Who  after  prov*d  himself  a  witch. 
And  madę  a  rod  for  his  own  breech. 
Did  not  the  Devil  appear  to  Martin 
Łuther  in  Germany,  for  certain  ? 
And  would  hare  guird  him  with  a  trick. 
But  Mart  was  too,  too  poUtic' 
Did  he  not  help  the  Dutch  to  puige, 
At  Antwen>,  their  cathedral  church? 
Sing  catches  to  the  saints  at  Maacan, 
And  tell  them  all  they  came  to  ask  him  ? 
Appear  in  divers  shapes  to  Kelly, 
And  speak  i'  th'  Nun  of  Loudon'^  belly  } 
Meet  with  the  parliamenfs  committee, 
At  Woodstock,  OD  a  penonal  treaty  ł 
At  Sarum  take  a  cavalier, 
r  th'  cause's  serrice,  prisoner  ? 
As  Withers '  in  immortal  rhyme 
Has  register'd  to  after-time. 
Do  not  our  great  reformers  nse 
This  Sidrophel  to  forebode  news; 
To  write  of  Yictories  next  year, 
And  castles  taken  yet  i'  th'  an- } 
Of  battles  fought  at  sea,  and  ships 
Sunk  two  years  hence,  the  łast  ecUpse  ? 
A  total  o'crthrow  given  the  king 
In  Comwall,  horso  and  łbot,  next  spring  ? 
And  has  he  not  point-blank  foretold 
Whatsoc'er  the  close  committee  would  ? 
Madę  Mars  and  Saturn  for  the  canse, 
.The  Moon  for  fundamental  laws 7 
The  Ram,  the  Buli,  and  Goat,  declare 
Against  the  book  of  Common-Prayer  ? 
The  Scorpion  take  the  protestation, 
And  Bear  engage  for  reformation  ? 

*  This  Withen  was  a  puritanical  officer  m  tha 
parliament  army,  and  a  great  pretender  to  poeCry. 
as  appears  from  hb  poenu  enumerated  by  A.  Wood. 
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Madę  all  tbe  loyal  stan  recant, 
Compoand,  and  take  the  oovieEiaiit  ?*' 

Qu'rh  Hadibras,  "  Tbe  case  is  elear 
Tht  saints  may'  employ  a  conjuTcr, 
M  thou  liast  pnwM  it  by  their  practice; 
No  an^ument  l«ke  matter  of  fact  la : 
And  we  are  b^^st  of  ail  led  to 
Men*a  principles  by  what  thev  do, 
Then  let  us  straight  advanre  ra  que8t 
Of  Łhis  profband  gyixin«i6ophist. 
And,  m  tbe  Fates  and  he  advise, 
Pnnue  or  wara  this  eoterpńae." 

This  said,  be  tnraM  about  his  steed. 
And  eftso')ns  on  th'  adventure  rid ;  / 

Where  leave  we  bim  and  Ralph  awhile, 
And  to  the  conjurer  tum  our  style. 
To  let  our  reader  understand 
Wbat  's  useful  of  him  beforehand. 

He  had  been  long  towards  mathematics, 
Optics,  philosophy,  and  ytatics, 
Majpc,  horoscopy,  astrołogy, 
And  was  old  dog  at  phjrsiology ; 
But  as  a  dog  that  turns  the  spit 
Bestin  hinnelf,  and  plies  his  fect 
To  climb  the  wheel,  bat  all  in  Tain, 
HiB  own  wcight  brings  him  down  again, 
And  stili  he  's  in  the  self-same  place 
Where  at  his  setting  out  be  was; 
So  in  tbe  circle  of  tbe  arts 
Did  he  adrance  his  natural  parts, 
Tin  fidUngback  still,  for  retreat, 
He  fell  to  juggie,  cant,  and  cbeat : 
For  as  those  fowls  tbat  live  in  water 
Are  oever  wet,  hc  did  but  smatter ; 
Whate^er  he  labonrM  to  appear. 
His  understanding  still  was  elear ; 
Yet  nooe  a  deeper  knowledge  boasted, 
Snce  old  Hodge  Bacon  3,  and  Bob  Gro8ted4b 
Th'  inteHigible  irorld  he  knew, 
And  all  men  dream  on  t  to  be  tnie,  ^ 

That  in  this  world  there  's  not  a  wart 
That  bas  not  there  a  counterpart  | 
Nor  can  there  od  tbe  face  of  grouńd 
An  indiTidual  beard  be  found, 
Ibat  has  not,  in  that'foreign  nation, 
A  feUow  of  the  self-same  ^ahion ; 
So  cut,  so  colourM,  and  so  curl'd, 
As  those  are  in  th'  mferior  worki. 
He  'ad  read  I>ae'sS  prefaces  before> 
Tbe  De?il,  and  Euclid,  o^er  and  o'er ; 

3  Boger  Bacon,  eommonly  called  Friar  Bacon, 
IWed  in  the  reign  of  our  Edward  I.  and  for  aome 
little  skill  he  had  in  the  mathematics  was  by  the 
rabbie  accuunted  a  conjurer,  and  had  the  sottish 
ftory  of  tbe  Brazen  Head  fathered  npon  him  by 
the  ignorant  monks  of  those  days. 

^Bishop  Grosted  was  bishop  of  Lincoln,  20th 
Henry  III.  A,  D.  1235.  «  He  was  suspected  by 
the  clergy  to  be  a  conjurer ;  ibr  wbich  crime  he 
was  deprived  by  pope  Innocent  IV.  and  summoned 
to  appear  at  Romę."  But  this  is  a  misUke ;  for 
the  pope^s  antipathy  to  him  wai  occasioned  by  his 
ftankly  ezpostnlating  with  him  (both  personally 
and  by  letter)  on  his  encroachraents  npon  the 
Englisb  church  and  monarchy.  He  waapersecuted 
by  pope  Innocent,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  be  was 
depri^ed,  thoagfa  Bale  tfainks  be  was. 

» I>ee  was  a  Welshman,  and  educated  at  Ox- 
foid,  where  be  commenced  doctor,  and  afterwwds 


And  all  tb'  fntrigues  'twixt  him  and  Kelly, 

Łescus^  and  tb*  empeiy>r,  would  tell  ye: 

But  with  the  Moon  was  morę  ftimiliar 

Than  e*er  was  almanac  well-willer; 

Her  secrets  understood  so  elear, 

That  some  be1ievM  he  had  been  there; 

Knew  when  she  was  in  fittest  mood 

For  cutting  coms,  or  letting  błood ; 

When  for  anointing  scabs  or  itches, 

Or  to  the  bum  applying  leeches ; 

When  sows  and  bitches  may  be  spay*d. 

And  in  what  sign  best  cyder  's  madę ; 

\^liethcr  the  wane  be,  or  increase, 

Best  to  set  garlio,  or  sow  pease ; 

Who  first  found  out  the  man  i'  th*  Moon, 

That  to  the  ancients  was  unknown ; 

How  many  dukes,  and  earls,  and  peen, 

Are  in  the  planetary  spheres  ; 

Their  airy  empire  and  command, 

Their  several  strengtbs  by  sca  and  land ; 

What  factions  they  *ave,  and  what  they  driye  at 

In  public  vogue,  or  what  in  private : 

With  what  designs  and  interests 

£ach  party  manages  contcsts. 

He  madę  an  instrument  to  know 

If  the  Moon  shine  at  fiill  or  no : 

That  would,  as  soon  as  e^er  she  shone,  straight 

,Whcther  'twere  day  or  night  dempnstrate ; 

Tell  what  her  diameter  to  an  inch  is. 

And  prove,  that  she  's  not  madę  of  green  cheese* 

It  would  demonstrate,  that  the  man  in 

The  Moon  's  a  sea  Mediterranean ; 

And  that  it  is  no  dog  nor  bitch 

That  stands  behind  him  at  his  breech. 

But  a  huge  Caspian  sea,  or  lake, 

With  arms,  which  men  for  legs  mistake; 

How  large  a  gulf  his  taił  composes. 

And  what  a  goodly  bay  his  nose  is ; 

How  many  German  leagues  by  th'  scalę 

Cape  Snout  's  from  Promontory  Taił. 

He  madę  a  planetary  gin,  ^ 

Which  rats  would  run  their  own  heads  in. 

And  come  on  purpose  to  be  taken, 

Without  th*  expense  of  cheese  or  bacon* 

^Ith  lute-stnngs  he  would  counterfeit 

Maggots  that  crawl  on  dish  of  mcat ;   * 

Quote  moles  and  spots  on  any  place 

O'  th*  body,  by  the  index  face ; 

Detect  lost  maidenheads  by  sneezing, 

Or  breaking  wind  of  dames,  or  pissing ; 

Cure  warts  and  coms,  with  application 

Of  med'cines  to  th'  imagination  ^ 

Fright  agues  into  dogs,  and  scare, 

With  rhymes,  tbe  tootbach  and  catarili ; 

Chase  evil  spirits  away  by  dint 

Of  sickle,  horse-shoe,  holIow<*flint; 

Spit  fire  out  of  a  walnut-shell, 

Which  madę  the  Roman  slares  rebel; 

And  fire  a  minę  in  China  here,  i 

With  sympathetic  gunpowder. 

He  knew  whatsoerer  's  to  be  known, 

But  much  morę  than  he  knew  would  own. 

What  med^dne  twas  that  Paracelsus 

Could  make  a  man  with,  as  he  tells  os;     . 


trayelled  into  fbreign  patts,  ro  que8t  of  chymistry, 
&c.  ^ 

^  Albertus  Lascus,  Łaaky,  or  Alasco,  pnnc«  p«Ia« 
tine  of  Poland,  concemed  with  J>ee  and  Kdly. 
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Wbat  figni^d  slates  are  b«st  to  make. 
On  watery  sarface,  duck  or  drakę ; 
Wbat  bowling-stonaa,  m  running  race 
I JpCd  a  board,  have  swiftest  pace ; 
Whether  a  pulse  beat  in  the  black 
Ust  of  a  dappled  louse^s  back ; 
If  systole  or  diastole  move 
Quicke8t,  when  he  's  in  wrath  or  lorc; 
When  two  of  them  do  run  a  race, 
Whether  they  gallop,  trot,  or  pace ; 
How  many  jcores  a  flea  will  jump» 
Of  bis  own  length,  from  bead  to  ramp» 
Wbicb  Socrates  and  Chsrepbon 
In  vain  assay^d  so  long  agone : 
Whether  a  soout  a  perfect  nose  is» 
And  not  an  elepbant*s  pruboscis; 
How  many  different  specieses 
Of  maggots  breed  in  rotten  cheeses; 
And  which  are  next  of\in  to  thote 
Engendcr^d  in  a  chandler*s  noae ; 
Or'tho8e  not  seen,  but  underitood, 
That  Uve  in  vinegar  and  wood. 

A  paltry  wretch  be  bad,  balf-starv'd, 
ThBt  him  in  place  of  zany  sery^d, 
Hight  Whachum7,  bred  to  daah  and  draw, 
Not  winę,  but  morę  unwholesome  law : 
To  make  'twixt  words  and  lines  buge  gapę, 
Wide  as  meridians  in  maps ; 
To  aquander  paper,  and  spare  ink, 
Or  cbeat  men  of  their  words,  some  think. 
From  tbis,  by  merited  degrees, 
He  M  to  morę  high  advaBcement  rise. 
To  be  an  under-conjorer, 
Or  joume3rman  astrologer : 
His  business  Was  to  pamp  and  wheedle. 
And  men  with  their  own  keys  unriddle : 
To  make  them  to  themselyes  give  answers. 
For  which  they  pay  the  necromancers; 
«To  fetch  and  carry  intelligence 
Of  whom,  and  wbat,  and  where,  and.whence, 
And  all  disco^eries  dispene 
Among  th'  whole  pack  of  ooi^jnren ; 
What  cut-pnrses  harą  łeft  with  them, 
For  the  right  owners  to  redeem. 
And  what  they  dare  not  Tent,  find  out. 
To  gain  tbemselTes  and  th'  art  repute; 
Draw  figurek,  schemes,  and  boroscopes^ 
Of  Newgate,  Biidewell,  brokers*  shope, 
Of  thieveB  ascendant  in  the  cart. 
And  find  out  alt  by  rules  of  art  $ 
Which  way  a  serving-man,  thafs  run 
With  clothes  or  money  away,  is  gonc ; 
Who  pick'd  a  ibb  at  holding  forth, 
And  where  a  watch,  ibr  half  the  worth, 
May  be  redeemM ;  or  stolen  plate 
Itestor'd  at  conscionable  nte. 
Beside  all  this,  he  sery^d  his  master 
In  ąuality  of  poetaster. 
And  rh3rme8  appropriate  coold  make 
To  every  month  i'  th*  almanac ; 
When  terms  begin  and  end  could  tell, 
With  thc;ir  rRtams,  in  doggerel ; 


'Joumeyman  to  Sidiopbel,  who  was  one  Tom 
Jones,  a  fbolish  Welahman.  In  a  Key  to  a  poem 
of  Mr.  Butler^  Whachmn  is  sud  to  be  one  Ricbard 
Green,  who  published  a  pamphlet  of  about  five 
abeets  of  base  ribaldry,  and  caUed,  Hndibras  in  a 
Snaro.    It  was  piinted  about  tbe  yemr  1667. 


When  tlie  Exchequer  opes  and  shuts, 

And  sowgelder  with  safety  cuts| 

When  men  may  eat  and  drink  their  fili ; 

^nd  when  be  temperate,  if  they  will ) 

When  use,  and  when  abstain  from  vice, 

Figs,  grapcs,  phlebotomy,  and  spice. 

And  as  in  prison  mean  rogues  b«at 

Hemp  for  the  senrice  of  the  great, 

So  ^^liacbum  beat  bis  dirty  brains 

T*  advance  his  master^s  famę  and  gains^ 

And,  like  the  DeyiPs  oracles, 

Put  into  doggerel' rhjrmes  his  spells; 

Which,  oTer  eyery  month-s  blank  page 

I*  th'  almanac,  strange  bilks  presage. 

He  would  an  elegy  compose 

On  maggots  8queez'd  out  of  bis  nose ; 

In  lyric  numbers  write  an  ode  on 

His  mistress,  eating  a  black-pudden ; 

And,  when  imprison'd  air  e8cap'd  ber, 

It  puft  him  with  poetic  rąpture. 

His  sonnets  charmM  th'  attcntire  crowd. 

By  wide>mouth'd  mortal  troll*d  atoud, 

That,  circled  with  his  long-ear*d  guest*, 

like  Orpheus  look*d  among  tlie  beasts: 

A  carman'8  horse  oould  not  pass  by 

But  stood  ty'd  up  to  poetry; 

No  porter'8  burthen  pass^d  along, 

But  serv'd  for  burthen  to  his  song : 

£ach  window  like  a  pillory  appears, 

With  heads  thnist  through,  nail^d  by  the  ears; 

All  trades  run  in  as  to  the  sight 

Of  monsters,  or  their  dear  delight 

The  gallow-tree,  when  cutting  pune 

Breeds  business  for  heroic  yerse ; 

Which  nonę  does  hear  but  would  have  hung 

T  hfive  bcen  the  theme  of  such  a  song. 

Those  two  together  long  had  liv'd, 
In  mansion  prudently  contriv'd, 
Where  neither  tree  nor  house  could  bar 
The  free  detection  of  a  star; 
And  nigh  an  ancient  obelisk 
Was  rais'd  by  him,  found  out  by  "Pnk^ 
On  which  was  written,  not  in  words. 
But  hieroglyphic  mute  of  birds, 
Many  rare  pithy  saws,  conceming 
The  worth  of  astrologie  leaming : 
From  top  of  this  there  huiig  a  tope. 
To  which  he  fi&sten*d  telescope, 
The  Bpectacles  with  which  the  stan 
He  reads  in  smallest  characters. 
It  happenM  as  a  boy,  one  night, 
Dłd  fly  his  tanel  of  a  kitę, 
The  Btrangest  loog-wing'd  hawk  that  flies* 
That,  like  a  bird  of  Paradise, 
Or  herald'8  martlet,  bas  no  legs, 
Nor  batches  young  ones,  nor  łays  eggs ; 
His  train  was  six  yards  long,  milk-white^ 
At  th'  end  of  which  there  hung  a  ligbt, 
£nclo8'd  in  lantem  madę  of  paper, 
That  far  off  like  a  star  did  appear : 


^  Mr.  Butler  alludes  to  one  Fisk,  of 
obseryes,  that  he  was  a  licentiate  in  physic, 
bom  near  Framlingham  in  Suffiolk ;  was  bred  at  a 
country  school,  and  deńgned  for  the  iiiuvessity, 
but  went  not  thither,  studying  physic  and  astrology 
at  home,  which  afterwards  he  practiaed  at  Gn^ 
chester;  afier  which  be  came  to  Lgodoa,  wad 
there. 
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Thii  Sidrophel  by  chance  espy'd, 

And  with  amazement  staring  wide, 

"  B!es  os  !'*  ąucth  be,  *'  what  dreadfai  wonder 

b  that  appears  in  Heavcn  yoQder  ? 

A  comct,  and  witbout  a  beard ! 

Ot  star  that  ne*cr  befbre  appear^d  ? 

Tm  ccrtain  *tis  not  in  the  serowi 

Of  dl  tbose  beasts,  and  fisb,  and  fbwl, 

With  wbich,  like  Indian  plantations, 

Tbe  learned  stock  tbe  constellations ; 

Nor  those  that  drawn  for  signB  have  been 

To  th'  bouses  wbere  the  planets  inn. 

It  iDust  be  snpematural, 

Unless  it  be  that  cannoo-bali 

That,  shot  i'  th*  air  point-blank  upńgbt. 

Was  borne  to  that  prodigious  hetght 

That,  leam^d  philosopbers  maintain, 

It  ne^er  came  backwards  down  again. 

But  in  the  airy  region  yct 

Hangs,  like  the  body  oł  Mahomet : 

For  ifit  be  above  the  shade 

That  by  the  Earth*s  round  bulk  is  madę, 

Tls  probable  it  may,  from  far, 

Appear  no  bullet,  but  a  star.'* 

This  said,  he  \o  his  engme  flew, 
PlacM  near  at  hand,  in  open  view. 
And  raisM  it  till  it  lerellM  right 
A^inst  the  glow-worm  taił  of  kitę: 
ThcD  peeping  through,  "  Bless  ns  !"  quoth  he, 
**  It  is  a  planet,  now,  I  see ; 
And,  if  I  err  not,  by  this  proper 
Figarc,  that's  like  tobacco-stopper, 
It  shoald  be  Satuni :  yes,  'tis  elear   - 
^s  Saturn ;  but  what  makes  him  there  ? 
He*8  got  betwcen  the  Dragon^s  taił 
And  ftirther  leg  behmd  o*  th'  Whalc  j 
Pray  Hearen  divert  the  fatal  omen. 
For  *tis  a  prodig^  not  conmion. 
And  can  no  less  than  the  world*s  end, 
Or  Nature's  funeral,  poitend." 
With  that  he  fell  again  to  pry, 
Through  perspectire,  morę  wistfiilly, 
li^lien,  by  mischance,  the  fatal  string, 
That  kept  the  towcring  fowl  on  wing, 
Breaking,  down  feel  the  star.     "  Weil  shot,** 
ilaoth  Whachom,  who  right  wisely  thought 
He  'ad  leveird  at  a  star,  and  hit  it ; 
Biit  Sidrophel,  morę  subtle-witted, 
Cry*d  out,  "  What  horrible  and  fearfol 
Pbrtent  is  this,  to  see  a  star  fali  ? 
It  threatens  Naturę,  and  the  doom 
"Wili  not  be  long  befbre  it  oome ! 
When  stars  do  fiaill,  *tis  plain  enough 
The  day  of  judgmcnt  's  not  far  ofF; 
As  lately  'twas  revpalM  to  Sedgwick  9, 
.  And  some  of  .us  find  out  by  magie  ; 
Then,  sińce  the  time  we  have  to1ive 
In  this  world  's  shorteu*d,  let  us  strive 
To  make  our  best  advantage  of  it, 
And  pay  our  losses  with  our  profit'* 

This  feat  fell  out  not  long  before 
The  knight,  upon  the  forenam*d  score, 

'  William  Sedgwick,  a  whimsical  cnthnsiast, 
Bometimes  a  prcsbyterian,  sometimes  an  indepen- 
dent, and  at  othier  times  ananabaptist;  sometimes 
a  prophetj  and  pretended  to  foretel  things,  out  of 
the  pulpit,  to  the  destniction  of  ignorant  people ; 
at  other  times  pretended  to  revelations ;  and,  upon 
pretence  of  a  Yision  that  doomsday  was  at  hand, 


In  quest  of  Sidrophel  adrancing^ 
Was  now  in  prospect  of  the  mansion ; 
Wlaom  he  discoyering,  tum*d  his  glass, 
And  found  far  oif  'twas  Hudibras. 

"  Whachum,"  quQth  he,  "  look  yonder,  some 
To  try  or  use  our  art  are  come : 
The  one*s  the  leamed  knight: — seek  out. 
And  pump  them  what  they  come  about." 

Whachum  advanc*d,  with  all  8ubmiss*ne6S 
T*  accost  them,  but  much  morę  their  bosiuess: 
He  held  a  stirrup,  while  the  knight 
From  leatbem  Barebones  did  alight ; 
And,  taking  from  his  hand  the  bridle, 
Approach'd,  the  dark  sąnire  to  unńddle. 
He  gaye  him  first  the  time  o*  th*  day. 
And  welcom*d  him,  as  he  might  say : 
He  ask*d  him  whence  they  came,  and  whither  ' 
Their  business  lay  ?  Quoth  Ralpho,  **  Hither.*' 
"  Did  you  not  lose?*'— Ouoth  Balpbo,  "  Nay.» 
Quoth  Whachum,  **  Sir,  I  meant  your  way  ! 
Your  knight—**  Quoth  Ralpho,  "  Is  a  lover, 
And  pains  intolerable  dofh  sufTer; 
For  lorers*  hearts  are  not  their  own  hearts. 
Nor  lights,  nor  lungs,  and  so  forth  downwards." 
"  What  time  ?**— ^uoth  Ralpho,  "  Sir,  too  long, 
Three  years  it  ofTand  on  bas  hung." 
Quoth  he,  "  I  meant  what  time  o'  the  day  'tis.** 
Quoth  Ralpho,  "  Between  seven  and  eight  *tis.*' 
"  Why  then,'*  auoth  Whachum,  "  my  smali  art 
Tells  me  the  damę  bas  a  bard  heart, 
Or  great  estate.**     Quoth  Ralpho,  "  A  jointer, 
Which  makes  him  haTC  so  hot  a  mind  t*  ber.*' 
Meanwhile  the  Ićnight  was  making  water, 
Before  he  fell  upon  thć  matter ; 
Which  haring  done,  the  wizard  steps  in. 
To  give  him  suitable  reception  5 
But  kept  his  business  at  a  bay,    • 
Till  Whachum  put  him  in  the  way  5 
Who  having  now,  by  Kalpho*s  llght, 
£xpounded  th*  crrand  of  ^the  knight. 
And  what  he  came  to  know,  drew  near. 
To  wbisper  in  the  conjurer*B  ear ; 
Which  he  prevented  thus :  "  What  was  't," 
Ouoth  he,  "  that  I  was  saying  last, 
Before  these  gentlemen  aniv*d  ?** 
Ouoth  Whachum,  **  Venas  you  retriev'd, 
In  opposition  with  Mars, 
And  no  benign  and  fricndly  stars 
T*  allay  the  effect.'*    Ouoth  wizard,  "  So ! 
In  Virgo  ?  Ha  !'*  Ouoth  Whachum,  «  Na*' 
"  Has  Saturn  nothing  to  do  in  it  ?** 
"  One  tenth  of  *8  circie  to  a  minutę !" 
**  *Tis  wclI,**  quoth  he. — "  Sir,  you*ll  excn8e 
This  rudeness  I  am  forc''d  to  use ; 
It  is  a  schemc  and  face  of  heaven, 
As  th'  aspects  are  disposM  this  ercn,  - 
I  was  contcmplating  upon 
When  you  arriv»d  j  bnt  now  Pre  done." 

Ouoth  Hudibras,  "  If  I  appear 
Unseasonable  in  coming  here 
At  such  a  time,  to  intcmipt 
Your  speculations,  which  I  hop*d 

he  retired  to  the  honse  of  sir  Francis  Rand  in 
Cambridgeshire ;  and,  finding  sereral  gentlemen  at 
bowis,  called  upon  them  to  prepare  for  their  disso- 
lution ;  telling  them,  that  he  had  lately  receiyed  a 
revelation  that  d<$omsday  would  be  some  day  tbe 
week  following.  Upon  which  they  evei:  after  caHed 
him  Doomsday  Sedgwick. 
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Assistance  finom,  and  come  to  use, 
Tis  fit  that  I  aek  your  excuse.*' 

"  By  no  means,  sir,"  quoth  Sidropbel : 
"  The  stare  your  coming  did  fbretel  j 
I  did  expect  you  here,  and  knew, 
Beforc  you  spake,  your  business  too." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  Make  tbat  appear. 
And  I  shall  credit  whatsoe'er 
You  tell  me  after,  on  your  Word, 
Howe^er  unlikely  or  absurd. 

'*  You  are  in  love,  sir,  with  a  widów,*' 
Quoth  he,  "  tbat  does  not  greatly  heed  you. 
And  for  three  years  has  rid  your  wit 
And  passion,  without  drawing  bit ; 
And  now  your  business  is  to  know, 
If  you  shall  carry  her  or  no." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  **  You*re  in  the  right, 
But  how  the  Devil  you  came  by't 
I  can*t  imagine ;  for  the  stars, 
Pm  surę,  can  tell  no  morę  than  a  horse ; 
Nor  can  their  aspects  (Uiough  you  porę 
Your  eyes  out  on  them)  tell  you  morę 
Than  th'  oracie  of  8ieve  and  sbecrs, 
That  tums  as  certain  as  the  spheres : 
But  if  the  DeviPs  of  your  couusel. 
Much  may  be  done,  my  noble  Donzel ; 
And  'tis  on  his  account  I  come. 
To  know  firom  you  my  fotal  doom." 
'  Quoth  Sidropbel,  '*  If  you  suppose, 
Sir  Knight,  that  I  am  one  of  those,         i 
I  might  suspect,  and  take  th*  alarm, 
Your  business  is  but  to  inform ; 
But  if  it  be,  'tis  ne'er  the  near, 
You  have  a  wrong  sow  by  the  ear ;' 
For  I  assure  you,  for  my  part, 
I  only  deal  by  rules  of  art ; 
Suiili  as  are  lawful,  and  judge  by 
Conclusłons  of  astrology ; 
But  for  the  Devil  know  nothing  by  him, 
But  only  this,  that  I  defy  him." 

Quoth  he,  **  Whatever  others  deem  ye, 
I  understand  your  metoD3rmy ; 
Your  words  of  second-hand  intention, 
When  things  by  wrotngful  names  you  mentioh ; 
The  mystic  sense  of  aU  your  terms, 
That  are  indeed  but  magie  charms 
To  raise  the  Devil,  and  mean  one  thing. 
And  that  is  downright  coiyuring ; 
And  in  itself  morę  warrantable 
Than  cheat,  or  canting  to  a  rabble, 
Or  pntting  tricks  upon  the  Mooo, 
Which  by  confederacy  are  done. 
Your  ancient  coujurers  were  wont 
To  make  her  irom  her  spbere  dismoimt. 
And  to  their  incantation  stoop ; 
They  scornM  to  porę  tbrough  telcscope, 
Or  idiy  play  at  bo-peep  with  her, 
To  find  out  doudy  pr  fiair  weather, 
Which  every  almanac  can  tell, 
Perhaps  as  leamedly  and  well 
As  you  yoursel£ — ^Hien,  friend,  I  doubt 
You  go  the  fiirthest  way  about : 
Your  modem  Indian  magician 
Makes  but  a  hole  in  th'  earth  to  piss  in. 
And  straight  resoWes  all  ąuestions  by  % 
And  seldom  fails  to  be  i'  th'  right. 
The  Rosyctucian  way  's  morę  surę 
To  bring  the  Devil  to  the  lure  ;  - 
Each  of  them  has  a  sereral  gin. 
To  catch  Intelligences  in. 


Some  by  the  nose,  with  fiimes,  trapaa  them^ 

As  Dunstan  >*  did  the  Deyirs  grannam; 

Others  with  charactere  and  words 

Catch  them,  as  moi  in  nets  do  birds ; 

And  some  with  symbols,  signs,  and  tricks, 

Engrav'd  in  planetary  nicks, 

With  their  own  influences  will  fetch  them 

Down  from  their  orbs,  arrest,  and  catch  them  ; 

Make  them  depose  and  answcr  to 

All  ąuestions,  ere  they  lei  them  go. 

Bumbastus  kept  a  DeyiPs  bird 

Shut  in  the  pummel  of  his  sword, 

That  taught  him  all  the  cunning  pranks 

Of  past  and  fiiture  mountebanks. 

Kelly  "  did  all  his  feats  upon 

The  De^iPs  looking-glass,  a  stone, 

Where,  plapng  with  him  at  bo-peep, 

He  so1v'd  all  problems  ne'er  so  deep. 

Agrippa  kept  a  Stygian  pug, 

r  th'  garb  and  habit  of  a  dog, 

That  was  his  tutor,  and  the  cur 

Read  to  th'  occult  philosopher. 

And  taught  him  subfiy  to  maintain 

All  other  soiences  are  vain." 

To  this,  quoth  Sidrophello^  "  Sir, 
Agrippa  was  no  conjurcr. 
Nor  Paracelsus,  no,  nor  Behmen ; 
Nor  was  the  dog  a  cacodaemon. 
But  a  true  dog,  that  would  show  tricks 
For  th'  emperor,  and  leap  o*er  sticks ; , 
Would  fetch  and  carry,  was  morę  ci^il 
llian  other  dogs,  but  yet  no  Deril  j 
And  whatsoe'er  he's  said  to  do, 
He  went  the  self-same  way  we  go. 
As  for  the  Rosycross  philosophers, 
Hliom  you  will  have  to  be  but  sorcerers, 
What  they  pretend  to  is  no  morę 
Than  Trismegistus  did  before, 
Pythagoras,  old  Zoroaster, 
And  Apollonius  their  master. 
To  whom  they  do  confess  they  owe 
All  that  they  do,  and  all  they  know." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "Alas!  what  ist  fos 
Whether  'twas  said  by  Trismegistus, 

■o  St  Dunstan  was  madę  archbishop  of  Cantser-' 
bury,  anno  961.  His  skill  in  the  liberał  arts  and 
sciences  (ąualifications  much  above  the  ^enius  of 
the  age  he  lived  in)  gained  him  first  the  name  of 
acoi^urer,  and  then  of  a  saint;  he  is  reverBd  am 
such  by  the  Romanists,  who  keep  a  holiday  in  ho- 
nour  of  him,  yeariy,  on  the  19th  of  May. 

«"  This  Kelly  was  chief  seer,  or,  as  Ully  calls 
him,  speculator  to  Dr.  Dee ;  was  bom  at  Worces- 
ter,  and  bred  an  apothccary,  and  was  a  good  pro- 
ficient  in  chymistry,  and  pretended  to  hare  tbe 
grand  elixir,  or  philo8opher*8  stone,  wbich  Lilly 
tells  us  he  madę,  or  at  least  received  ready^maide, 
ftt>m  a  fńar  in  Germany,  on  the  confines  of  tbe 
empcror^s  dominions.  He  pretended  to  see 
ritions  in  a  crystal  or  beryl  looking-glass  (or  ai 
stone  like  a  crystal.)  Alasco,  palatine  of  Poland, 
Pucel,  a  learaed  Floreutine,  and  prince  Ro6ein.beTC 
of  Germany,  the  emperor'8  viceroy  in  Bohemta, 
were  long  of  the  society  with  him  and  Dr.  Dee,  and 
often  present  at  their  apparitions,  as  was  oqce  tbe 
king  of  Poland  himself :  but  Lilly  ob«erves,  that  be 
was  so  wicked,  that  the  angels  would  not  appear  to 
him  willjngly,  nor  be  obedient  to  him. 
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If  it  be  nonsensem  felae,  or  mystic, 

Or  not  intellifrible,  or  sofphistic  ? 

Tis  not  antiąaity,  nor  author, 

That  makes  truth  lYuth,  althoaghUme^s  dangfater; 

Twas  he  that  put  her  in  the  pit, 

Before  be  pulPd  her  out  of  it ; 

And  as  hn  eats  his  sons,  just  so 

He  fceds  upon  his  daughters  toa 

Nor  does  it  fullow,  'cause  a  herald 

Can  make  a  gentleman,  scarce  a  year  old. 

To  be  descended  of  a  race 

Of  ancient  kings  in  a  smali  space, 

That  we  sbould  alt  opinions  hołd 

Aathentic,  that  we  can  make  old." 
Ouoth  Sidrophe],  **  It  is  no  part 

Of  prudence  to  ery  down  an  art, 

And  what  it  may  perform  deny, 

Secause  you  umlentand  not  why ; 

(As  ATenrhois  playM  but  a  mean  trick, 

To  damn  our  whole  art  for  eccentric) 

For  who  knows  all  that  knowledge  contains  ? 

Men  dwell  not  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 

But  on  tbeir  sidea,  -or  riaings,  seat; 

So  'tis  with  knowledge's  Taat  heigbt. 

Do  not  Uie  histories  of  all  ages 

Rdate  miraculous  presages 

Of  strange  tnms,  in  the  world^s  a^irs, 

Foreseen  by*  astrologers,  soothsayera, 

Chaldeans»  leam^d  Genethliacs, 

And  iome  that  haye  writ  almanacs  ? 

The  Median  empcror  dreamt  his  daughter 

Had  pist  all  Asia  nnder  water. 

And  that  a  vine,  sprung  from  her  haunchcs, 

0'erspreBd  his  empire  with  its  branches; 

And  did  not  soothsayers  expound  it, 

As  after  by  th*  event  he  ibuńd  it  ? 

When  Csesar  in  the  senate  fell, 

Did  not  the  Snn  ecIipsM  fbretel, 

Aod,  in  resentment  of  his  slaughter, 

Ii)ok*d  pale  for  almost  a  year  after? 

Augostns  hayingT)  by*  OTersight, 

pDt  on  his  left  shoe  *fore  his  right, 

Had  like  to  have  been  slain  that  day, 

By  soldiers  muttnMng  for  pay. 

Are  tbere  not  myriads  of  this  sort, 

Which  stc^es  of  all  times  report } 

h  it  not  ominous  in  all  countries, 

When  crows  and  nivens  croak  upon  trees  ? 

The  Roman  senate,  when  withtn 

Itie  ciiy  walls  an  owi  was  seei^ 

Did  canse  tbeir  clergy,  with  lustrations, 

(Onr  synod  calls  humiliations) 

The  round-facM  prodigy  t*  avert 

Trooi  doing  town  or  country  hurt. 

And  if  an  owi  hare  so  much  power, 

Why  sIk^oM  not  planets  have  much  morę, 

That  in  a  region  far  abore 

Knierior  fowls  of  the  air  moye, 

And  should  aee  further,  and  foreknow 

Morę  than  their  augury  below  > 

rhough  that  once  8erv'd  the  polity 

3f  mighty  states  to  gnvem  by ; 

Ind  this  is  what  we  take  in  hand 

By  powerfui  Art  to  understand ; 

RHiich,  hoff  we  ha^e  peribrm'd,  all  ages 

>m  speak  th^  event5  of  our  presages. 

iave  we  not  lately,  in  the  Moon, 

'ound  a  new  world,  to  th'  old  onknown  } 

)iscoTer'd  sea  and  land,  Columbus 

\nd  Magellan  could  nerer  oompaM  ? 


Modę  mountains  with  our  tubes  appear. 
And  cattle  grazing  on  tbem  there  ?** 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  You  lie  so  ope, 
That  I,  without  a  telescope, 
Can  find  your  trieks  out,  and  desery 
Where  you  tell  truth,  and  where  you  lic : 
For  Anaxagoras,  long  agone, 
Saw  hiils,  as  well  as  you,  i*  th'  Moon, 
And  held  the  Suń  was  but  a  piece 
Of  red-hot  iron  aa  big  as  Greece ; 
Believ'd  the  Hearens  were  madę  of  stone, 
Because  the  Sun  had  Yoidedone; 
And,  rather  than  he  woald  recant 
Th'  opinion,  suffer^d  banishment* 

"  But  what,  alas !  is  it  to  us, 
Whether  i'  th'  Moon  men  thns  or  thus 
Do  eat  their  porridge,  cut  their  coms, 
Or  whether  they  have  tails  or  honis  ? 
What  trade  from  thence  can  you  advanoe, 
But  what  wef  nearer  have  from  France  ? 
What  can  our  travel)er8  bring  home, 
That  is  not  to  be  leamt  at  Romę  ? 
W^hat  politics,  or  strange  opinions, 
That  are  not  in  our  own  dominions  ? 
What  science  can  be  brought  from  thence^ 
In  which  we  do  not  here  commence } 
What  rcYelations,  or  religions, 
That  are  not  in  our  native  regions } 
Are  sweathig  lantems,  or  screen-fans. 
Madę  better  there  than  they  're  in  France  ? 
Or  do  they  teach  to  sing  and  play 
O'  th'  guitar  there  a  newer  way  ? 
Can  they  make  płays  there,  that  shall  fit 
The  public  humour  with  less  wit } 
W^rite  wittier  dances,  quainter  shows, 
Or  fight  with  morę  ingenious  blows  ? 
Or  does  the  man  i'  tb'  Moon  look  big. 
And  wear  a  huger  periwig } 
Show  in  his  gait,  or  face,  morę  trieks 
Than  our  own  native  lonatics  ? 
But  if  w*  ontdo  him  here  at  home, 
What  good  of  your  design  cancome? 
As  wind,  i'  th'  hypocondres  pent, 
Is  but  a  blast  if  downward  sent. 
But  if  it  upward  chance  to  fly, 
Becomes  new-light  and  propbecy, 
So  when  your  speculations  tend 
Above  their  just  and  usefiil  end, 
Although  they  promise  strange  and  great 
Dłsooveries  of  Uiings  ^  fet, 
They  are  hut  idle  dreams  and  fancies, 
And  savour  strongly  of  the  ganzas. 
Ten  me  but  what  *s  the  natural  canse, 
Why  on  a  sign  no  painter  draws 
Tlie  fuli  Moon  ever,  but  the  half  ? 
Kesolve  that  with  your  Jacob's  stafT; 
Or  why  woWes  raise  a  hubbub  at  her. 
And  dogs  howl  when  sh^  shines  in  water  ? 
And  I  shall  freely  give  my  vote, 
You  may  know  something  morę  remote.' 

At  this  deep  Sidrophel  look*d  wise. 
And,  staring  round  with  owł-iike  eyes, 
He  put  his  face  into  a  posturę 
Of  sapience,  and  began  to  bluster ; 
For,  having  three  times  shook  his  head 
To  stir  his  wit  up,  thus  he  said : 
"  Art  bas  no  mortal  enemtes 
Next  Ignorance,  but  owls  and  gee^ ; 
Those  consecrated  geese  in  orders, 
That  to  the  Capitol  were  wardeis. 
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And  bein^^  tben  upon  patrol, 
With  noise  alone  beat  off  the  Oau] ; 
Or  those  Atbenian  sceptic  owb, 
That  wili  Dot  credit  tbeir  owd  souls, 
Or  any  science  undentand, 
'Beyond  the  reach  of  eye  or  hand, 
But,  measuring  all  things  by  their  owa 
Knowicdge,  hc4d  nothing  's  to  be  known ; 
Hiose  wbolesale  critics,  that  in  coffee- 
Houses  ery  down  all  philosophy. 
And  will  not  know  upon  wbat  ground 
In  Naturę  we  our  doctrine  found, 
Althoug-h  with  pregnant  evidence 
We  can  demonstrate  it  to  seose* 
As  I  just  now  bavfe  dane  to  you, 
Foretelling  wbat  you  oame  to  know. 
Werę  the  stars  only  madę  to  light 
.  Robbers  and  burglarers  by  night  ? 
To  trait  on  dnmkardi,  thieres,  gold-finden^ 
And  lovers  solacing  behind  doors, 
Or  giying  one  another  pledgea 
Of  matrimony  under  hedges  ? 
Or  witches  simpling,  and  on  gibbets 
Ćutting  from  male^ctorą  oiippels } 
Or  firom  the  pillory  tips  of  ears 
Of  rebel-saints  and  peijuren  ? 
Only  to  stand  by,  and  look  on. 
But  not  know  what  is  said  or  dane  ? 
Ib  there  a  cooitellation  there, 
That  was  not  bom  and  bred  np  here ; 
And  therefore  cannot  be  to  leam 
In  any  inferior  concern } 
Werę  they  not,  during  all  their  Uves, 
Most  of  them  pirates,  whores,  aad  thieve8 1 
And  is  it  like  they  hare  not  still 
In  then-  old  practices  some  skill  ? 
Is  there  a  planet  thał  by  birth 
Does  not  derive  its  house  ftom  Earth ; 
And  therefore  probaUy  must  know 
What  is  and  hath  been  done  below  ? 
Wbo  inade  the  Balance,  or  whence  came 
The  Buli,  the  lion,  aud  the  Ram  ł 
Did  not  we  here  the  Argo  rig, 
Make  Berenice's  periwig  ? 
Whose  livery  does  the  Coachman  wear  ? 
Or  who  madę  Cas8iopeia'8  chair? 
And  therefore,  as  they  came  from  hence, 
With  us  may  hołd  intelligenoe. 
Plato  deny^d  the  worLd  can  be 
GovemM  without  geometry, 
(For  money  being  the  common  scale 
Of  things,  by  measnre,  weight,  and  tale, 
In  all  th'  aĆbtrs  of  chnrch  and  state, 
Tis  both  the  balance  and  the  weight) 
Then  much  less  can  it  be  without 
DiTine  Astrology  madę  out ; 
That  puts  the  other  down  in  worth, 
As  fer  as  Hearen  's  above  the  Earth." 

<*  These  reasons,"  quoth  the  knigfat,  "  I  grant 
Are  something  morę  significant 
Than  any  that  the  ieamed  use 
Upon  this  subject  to  produce : 
And  yet  they  're  (ar  irom  satifactory, 
T*  establish  and  keep  up  your  £actory« 
Th'  Egjrptians  say,  the  Sun  bas  twice 
Shified  his  setting  and  his  rise  ; 
Twice  has  he  risen  in  the  west, 
As  many  times  het  in  the  east; 
But  whether  that  be  tnie  or  no^ 
The  Deril  any  of  yoa  know. 


Some  hołd  the  Hea^ens,  like  a  top, 

Are  kept  by  circulation  up, 

And,  were  't  not  ibr  their  wheeling  rouiidy 

They  'd  instantly  fali  to  the  ground  ; 

As  sagę  Empedocles  of  old, 

An4  from  him  modem  autbors,  hołd. 

Plato  believ'd  the  Sun  and  Moon 

Below  all  other  planets  run. 

Some  Mercury,  some  Venu8,  seat 

Above  the  Sun  himself  in  height 

The  learaed  Scaliger  rompłainM 

*Gainst  what  Copamicus  maintain'd, 

That,  in  twelve  hundred  years  and  odd, 

The  Suu  had  left  its  ancient  road. 

And  nearer  to  the  Earth  is  come, 

'Bove  fifty  thousand  miles  from  home  ; 

Swore  'twas  a  most  notorioua  flam. 

And  he  that  had  so  little  shame 

To  vent  such  fd^pperies  abroad, 

Deserv'd  to  have  his  rump  well  c]aw*d ; 

Whłch  monsieur  Bodin  heariug,  swofw 

That  he  desenrM  the  rod  much  morę, 

That  durst  upon  a  truth  give  doom, 

He  knew  less  than  the  pope  of  Romę. 

Cardan  believ'd  great  states  depend 

Upon  the  tip  o'  th'  Bear^s-tairs  end, 

That,  as  she  whiskM  it  towards  the  Son, 

Strow*d  mighty  empires  up  and  down  ; 

Which  others  say  most  needs  be  falae^ 

Because  your  tnie  bears  ha^e  no  taiła. 

Some  say  the  Zodiac  constellatioos 

HaTe  long  sińce  cbangM  tbeir  antiqifte 

Above  a  sign,  and  prove  the  same 

In  Taurus  now,  once  in  the  Ram ; 

Affirm'd  the  Trigons  chopp^d  and  chang^d, 

The  watery  with  the  fiery  rang^d ; 

Then  how  can  their  effects  still  hołd 

To  be  the  same  they  were  of  old  ?       .   ^ 

This,  though  the  art  were  tme,  would  nwka 

Our  modem  soothsayers  mistake; 

And  is  oiie  cause  they  tell  morę  łies, 

In  figores  and  natŻYities, 

Than  th*  old  Chaldean  codjuren, 

In  so  jnany  hundred  thousand  yeara  ; 

Beside  their  nonsense  in  translatmg. 

For  want  of  Accidence  and  Latin, 

Like  Idus,  and  CałeodsB,  Englisht 

The  ąuarter-days,  by  skilfiil  linguiat; 

And  yet,  with  canting,  sleight,  luid  dieat, 

'Twill  scrve  their  turo  to  d^  the  feat; 

Make  fools  believe  in  their  foreseeing 

Of  things  before  they  are  in  being  $ 

To  swallow  gudgeons  ere  they  're  catcłi'^. 

And  count  their  chickens  ere  they  're  hateli^d; 

Make  them  the  conatelłatioDS  prompt. 

And  give  them  back  their  own  accompt ; 

But  still  the  best  to  him  that  gives 

The  best  price  for  %  or  best  believe8. 

Some  towns,  some  cities,  some,  for  IweuUy, 

Have  cast  the  versal  worid's  nati^ity, 

And  madę  the  iniant-stars  confess, 

Like  fools  or  children,  what  they  pleaae. 

Some  calcnlatc  the  hidden  fates 

Of  monkeys,  puppy-dogs,  and  cats  ; 

Some  runniDg-nagB,  and  fighting-cocks  j 

Some  love,  trade,  law-suits,  and  the  poK  : 

5>ome  take  a  measure  of  the  lires 

Of  fathers,  motiiers,  hnsbands,  wives; 

Make  opposition,  trine,  and  quartiley 

Tell  who  ie  barren  and  who  fertiłe  i 
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As  if  the  planets'  fint  aspect 

Tbe  tender  infant  did  mfect 

In  sonl  aad  body,  and  instil 

Ali  futurę  good  and  futurę  ill ; 

Which  in  Łbeir  dark  fataPtles  lurking, 

At  destłnM  periods  iaił  a-working, 

And  break  out,  like  the  hidden  leeds 

Of  long  diseases,  mto  deeds, 

b  friendships,  enmities,  and  strife. 

And  ałl  th'  emergencies  of  iife : 

No  sooner  does  be  peep  into 

The  world,  but  be  has  done  his  do, 

Catch*d  all  diseases,  took  all  physic, 

That  cnres  or  kills  a  man  that  is  sick : 

Marry^d  bis  punctual  dose  of  wiTes, 

Is  cuckolded,  and  breaks,  or  thiiinea. 

There  *9  but  tbe  twinkling  of  a  star 

Between  a  man  of  peace  and  war; 

A  tbief  and  justice,  fool  and  knare, 

A  buffing  officer  and  a  8lave ; 

A  crafty  lawyer  aod  pick-pocket, 

A  great  philosopher  and  a  blockhead  $ 

A  formal  preacher  atid  a  player, 

A  leamM  pbysician  and  manslayer : 

As  if  men  from  the  stara  did  suck 

Old-age,  diseases,  and  ill-Iuck, 

WJt,  folly,  honour,  Tirtue,  vice, 

Trade,  trarcl,  women,  claps,  and  dice, 
'  And  drew,  with  the  first  air  they  breathe, 
Battle  and  murder,  sudden  death. 
Are  not  these  fine  commodtties 
To  be  importcd  from  the  skies. 
And  Tended  here  among  the  rabble. 
For  staple  goods  and  warrantabłe  ? 
Like  mooey  by  the  Druids  borrmr*dy 
In  tb'  otber  world  to  be  restored." 

Oaoth  Sidropbel,  "  To  let  you  know 
You  wrong  the  art,  and  artists  too, 
Since  arguments  are  lost  on  those 
That  do  our  princtpłes  oppose, 
I  will  (although  I  've  done  *t  before) 
Demonstrate  to  your  sense  once  morę, 
And  draw  a  figinne  that  sball  tell  3^00 
What  you,  perhaps,  ibrget  befell  you. 
By  way  of  horary  inspection, 
Wbich  some  accqpnt  our  worst  erection." 
With  tbat  be  circles  draws,  and  squares, 
Wlth  cyphers,  astra!  characten, 
Then  looks  them  o*er  to  undenitand  tbem, 
Altbough  set  down  hab-nab,  at  random. 

Oootb  be,  "  This  scheme  of  th*  Heavens  set, 
Disco^ers  how  in  fight  yoa  met, 
At  Kingston,  with  a  May-pole  idol. 
And  that  y*  were  bang^d  both  back  and  side  well ; 
And,  though  you  overcame  the  bear, 
The  dogs  beat  you  at  Brentford  fair; 
Whcre  sturdy  butchers  broke  your^oddle. 
And  bandled  you  like  a  fbp-doodle." 

Qooth  Hudibras,  "  I  now  pert:eive 
You  are  no  conjurer,  by  your  leare : 
ITłat  paltry  story  is  untrne, 
And  forg^d  to  cheat  such  gulls  as  yon." 

•*  Not  trae !"  quoth  be ;  "  howie^er  you  rapour, 
I  can  what  I  affirm  make  appear; 
Whacłnim  sball  justify  it  t'  your  face. 
And  prove  hc  was  upon  the  place: 
He  play'd  the  saItinbancho*s  part, . 
TranaformM  t'  a  Frenchman  by  my  art ; 
nc  stole  your  cloak,  and  pickM  your  pockct, 
<*owa'd  and  caldes'd  ye  like  a  blockhead ; 


And  what  yoa  lost  I  can  produce, 
If  you  deny  it,  here  i'  th*  house." 

Quoth  Hndibras,  "  I  do  belie^e ; 
That  argument  's  denionstTative ; 
Ralpho,  bear  witness,  aiKl  go  fetch  ut 
A  constable  to  seize  the  wretches ; 
For  though  they  're  both  false  jcnayes  and  cheats,. 
Impostors,  jugglers,  counterfeits, 
lUl  make  them  serre  for  perpendiculan, 
As  tme  as  e'er  were  us*d  by  bricklayers. 
They  *re  guilty,  by  their  own  confessaons^ 
Of  felony ;  and  at  the  teasiooB, 
Upon  the  bencb,  I  will  so  handle  them, 
That  the  Tibratkn  of  this  pewlulum 
Shall  make  all  tailor^s  yarda  ot  one 
Unanimous  opinion ; 
A  thing  be  long  has  yapour^d  0^ 
But  now  shall  make  it  out  by  proof.*' 
Quoth  Sidrophel,  "  I  do  not  doobt 
To  find  friends  that  will  bear  me  out; 
Nor  haTe  1  hazarded  my  art,  ^ 

And  neck,  so  long  on  the  8tate*s  part. 
To  be  exposM,  i'  th'  end,  to  sofier 
By  such  a  braggadocio  hnffer." 

"  Huffer  !*'  quoth  Hudibras,  « this  swor4 
Shali  down  thy  false  throat  cran  tbat  word- 
Ralpho,  make  hastę,  and  caU  aa  officec^ 
To  apprehend  this  Stygian  snphister; 
Meanwhile  I  *1]  hołd  them  at  a  bay» 
Lest  he  and  Whachum  run  away." 

But  Sidrophel,  who,  fróm  th*  aapeet 
Of  Hudibras,  did  now  erect 
A  figurę  worse  poitending  £ur 
Than  that  of  most  malignant  star, 
Be1iev*d  it  now  the  fittest  moment 
To  shun  tbe  daager  that  mig^t  come  on  't, 
While  Hudibras  was  all  akmie. 
And  he  and  Wbacbnm,  two  to  one.i 
This  being  resolv*d,  he  8py'd,  by  cfaance, 
Behind  the  door,  an  iron  lance, 
That  many  a  sturdy  limb  had  gor*d, 
And  legs,  and  loins,  and  sbouldera  bća^d  ; 
Hc  snatch*d  it  up,  and  madę  a  pass, 
To  make  his  way  througb  Hudibras. 
Whachum  had  got  a  fira^fbrk, 
With  which  he  ▼ow*d  to  do  his  work ; 
But  Hudibras  was  well  prepar^d. 
And  stoutly  stood  upon  his  guaid : 
He  put  by  Sidrophello^s  thrust. 
And  in  right  manfuUy  he  rusht; 
The  weapon  from  his  gripe  he  wrung. 
And  laid  him  on  the  earth  along. 
Whachum  his  sea-coal  prong  threw  by. 
And  basely  tum'd  his  back  to  fly ; 
But  Hudibras  gave  him  a  twitob, 
As  quick  as  lightning,  in  the  breech, 
Just  in  the  place  where  Honour  *8  lodg'd, 
As  wise  philosophers  hare  judg*d, 
Because  a  kick  in  that  place  morę 
Hurts  Honour,  than  daep  wounds  bef^re. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  **  The  stars  detennine 
You  are  my  prisoners,  base  yermin : 
Could  they  not  tell  you  so^  as  welK 
As  what  I  came  to  know  foretel  ? 
By  this  what  cheats  you  are  we  find, 
That  in  your  own  concems  are  blind. 
Your  lires  are  now  at  my  dispose. 
To  be  redeem*d  by  fine  or  blows : 
But  who  his  honour  would  defile, 
To  take,  or  seił,  two  live8  so  rile} 
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Pil  gire  you  quarter ;  but  your  pillage, 
The  conquering  warrior^s  crop  and  tUlage, 
Which  with  his  sword  he  reaps  and  ploughs, 
That  *9  minę,  the  law  of  anns  allows.'' 

This  said  in  hastę,  in  hastę  he  fell 
To  rummaging  of  Sidrophel. 
PiTSt  he  expoanded  both  his  pockete, 
And  found  a  -watch,  with  rings  and  iockets, 
Which  had  been  left  with  him  t*  erect 
A  figurę  for,  and  so  detect ; 
A  copper-plate,  with  almanacs 
Engray'd  npon  %  with  other  knacks 
Of  Bookees,  Iilly'8,  Sarah  Jimmere*", 
And  blank-schemes  to  di8cover  nimmen; 
A  moon-dial,  with  Napier^s  bones. 
And  seTeral  constellation  stones, 
Engray^d  in  planetary  bours, 
That  over  mortals  had  strange  powers 
To  make  them  thrive  in  law  or  trade. 
And  stab  or  poison  to  evade ; 
In  wit  or  wisdom  to  improve. 
And  be  victoriou8  in  lorę. 
Whachum  had  heither  cross  nor  pile, 
His  plunder  was  not  worth  the  while ; 
Ali  which  the  conqueior  did  discompt. 
To  pay  for  curing  of  his  rump. 
But  Sidrophel,  as  fUH  of  tricks 
As  Rota-men  of  poUtics, 
Straight  cast  about  to  over-reach 
Th*  unwary  conqueror  with  a  fetch. 
And  make  him  gład,  at  least,  to  quit 
His  Tictory,  and  fly  the  pit, 
Before  the  sccular  prince  of  darkness 
ArriyM  to  seize  upon  his  carcass : 
And  as  a  fox,  with  hot  pursuit 
Chas'd  throagb  a  warren,  casts  aboot 
To  save  his  credit,  and  among 
Dead  yermin  on  a  galiows  hung, 
And  while  the  dogs  run  undemeath, 
Escap^d  (by  counterfeiting  death) 
Not  out  of  cunning,  but  a  train 
Of  atoms  justlicg  in  his  brain, 
As  leamM  philosophers  giye  out; 
So  Sidiophello  cast  about, 
And  fell  to  *s  wonted  trade  again. 
To  feign  himself  in  earnest  slain : 
First  stretchM  out  one  leg,  then  another. 
And,  -seeming  in  his  breast  to  smotber 
A  broken  sigh ;  quoth  he,  **  Where  am  I? 
Aliye,  or  dead  ?  or  which  way  came  I 
Throagb  so  immense  a  space  so  sooa? 
But  now  I  thought  myself  i'  th'  Moon, 
And  that  a  monster,  with  huge  whiskers, 
More  fbrmidable  than  a  Switser^ 
My  body  through  and  thiough  had  dri)l*d, 
And  Whachum  by  my  side  tuui  killM ; 
Had  cross-examin'd  both  our  hose. 
And  plundeWd  all  we  had  to  lose : 
look,  there  he  is  1  I  see  hhn  now. 
And  feel  the  place  I  am  run  through : 

■*  John  Booker  was  bom  iu  Manchester,  and  was 
a  famous  astrologer  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  wars. 
He  was  a  great  acquaintance  of  Lilly'8 ;  and  so 
was  this  Sarah  Jinun^rs,  whom  Lilly  calls  Sarah 
Shelhofn,  a  great  speculatris,  He  owns  he  was 
▼ery  femiliar  with  her  /quod  nota  ;J  so  that  it  is 
BO  wonder  that  the  knight  found  seyeral  of  their 
knick-luiacks  ia  $idrophei's  cabinet 


And  there  lies  Whachdm  by  my  side 

Stone  dead,  and  in  his  own  blood  dy'd. 

Oh  !  oh  !"-.With  that  he  fetch'd  a  groao. 

And  fell  again  into  a  swoon, 

Shut  both  his  eyes,  and  stopt  his  breathy 

And  to  the  li^e  out-acted  death, 

That  Hudibras,  to  all  appearii^, 

Believ*d  him  to  be  dead  as  herring. 

He  held  it  now  no  jlonger  safe 

To  tarry  the  return  of  Ralph, 

But  rather  leaye  him  in  the  lurch  : 

Thought  he,  "  He  has  abus'd  our  cbarcb, 

Refu8'd  to  give  himself  one  firk 

To  carry  on  the  public  work ; 

Oespis^d  our  synod- men  like  dirt. 

And  madę  their  discipline  his  sport ; 

Diyulg'd  the  secreu  of  their  classes, 

And  their  conventions  proy^d  faigh-places  ; 

Disparag'd  their  tythe-pigs,  as  pagan. 

And  set  at  nought  their  cheese  and  bacom; 

Raird  at  their  covenant,  and  jeer^d 

Their  reyerend  parsons.  to  my  beard ; 

For  all  which  scandals  to  be  quit 

At  once,  this  juncture  falls  out  lit. 

PU  make  him  hencefdrth  to  beware. 

And  tempt  my  fury  if  he  dare : 

He  mu8t  at  least  hołd  up  his  hand, 

By  twelye  freeholders  to  be  scannM, 

Who,  by  their  skill  in  palmistry, 

Will  quickly  read  his  destiny. 

And  make  him  glad  to  read  his 

Or  take  a  tum  for  't  at  the 

Uniess  his  light  and  gifts  proye  truer 

Than  ever  yet  thcy  did,  I  *m  surę ; 

For  if  he  *8cape  with  whipping  now, 

Tis  more  than  he  can  hope  to  do ; 

Ąnd  that  will  disengage  my  consińence 

Of  th*  obligation,  in  his  own  sęnse : 

I  'li  make  him  now  by  lorce  abide 

What  he  by  gentle  means  deny*d. 

To  giye  my  honour  satisfaction, 

And  right  the  brethren  in  the  action." 

This  being  resoly^d,  with  equal  speed 

And  conduct  he  approachM  his  steed. 

And,  with  actiyity  unwont, 

Assay'd  the  lofty  l)east  to  mount ; 

Which  once  achiey*d,  he  spurr'd  bis  pałfry* 

To  get  fióm  th'  enemy  and  Ralph  fre^ ; 

Left  danger,  fears,  aod  foes  beiiind. 

And  beat,  at  least  three  lengths,  the  wind. 
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HEROICAL  EPISTLE* 

OF 
HUDIBRAS    TO    SIDBOFHBU 

Ecce  iterum  Crispinus....... 

Welł,  Sidrophel,  though  'tis  in  yain 
To  tamper  with  your  crazy  brain, 

>  This  Epistle  was  published  ten  yeats  mfter  Uie 
Third  Canto  of  this  Second  Part,  to  which  it  is  mm 
anne^ced,  namely,  iu  the  year  16T4j  and  is  saĄ 
in  a  Key  to  a  bur1esque  ^Kiem  of  Mr.  Batler*8>  pid>- 
lished  1706,  p.  15,  to  have  b^n  occa&ioaed  by  sff 
Paul  Nealy  a  oouceited  yirtuos^,  and  nwnnbfr  «C 
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Withouk  trepanning  of  yoar  skuli, 

As  ofteą  as  the  Mo(m's  at  fuli, 

Tb  not  amiss,  ere  ye  *re  giv'n  o*er, 

To  tiy  one  desp^iate  ined'ciiie  morę ; 
\    For,  wbere  your  caae  can  be  no  wone> 

The  defperafsŁ  is  the  wisest  coarse. 

Is  *t  passible  that  you,  wbose  ears 

Are  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar% 

And  mi^t  (with  equaJ  reason)  eitber 

For  merit,  or  exteDt  of  leather, 

With  William  Pryn'8,  before  they  were 

RetrenchM  and  cmcifyM,  compare, 

SJiould  yet  be  deaf  against  a  noise 

So  roaring  as  the  poblic  voice  ? 

Hnt  speaks  your  virtues  free  and  loud, 

Ahd  openly  in  cvery  crowd, 

At  kmd  as  ona  that  sings  his  part 

T*  a  wheel-barrow  or  tumlp-cart, 

Or  your  uew  nick*d-nam*d  old  invention 

Td  ery  greeo-hastings  with  an  engine ; 
'    (As  if  the  yehemence  had  8tunn'd, 

And  tom  your  drum-heads  with  the  sound) 

And,  'canse  your  fblly'8  now  no  news. 

Bot  OYergrown,  and  out  of  nse, 

Fttsoade  yoańelf  there*s  no  such  matter. 

But  that  'tis  Tanish^d  out  of  Naturę ; 

When  FoUy,  as  it  grows  in  years, 

T^  moce  ertraragant  appears ; 

For  who  but  you  oould  1^  poesest 

^ith  so  much  ignoranoe  and  beast, 

Ihat  neither  all  men's  scom  and  hate. 

Nor  bełDg  laugh'd  and  pointed  at. 

Nor  bra3r'd  so  oftcn  in  a  mortar, 
,   Cao  teach  you  wholesome  sense  and  nurture ; 

Bot  (like  a  reprobate)  what  course 
Socrcr  ns'd,  grow  worse  and  worse  ? 
Oui  no  transfusion  of  the  blood, 
That  makes  fiwb  cattle,  do  you  good  ? 
Nor  patting  pigs  t*  a  bitch  to  nurse, 
Tb  tom  them  into  mongrel-cun, 
Fnt  you  into  a  way,  at  least, 
To  mak£  younelf  a  better  beast  ? 
Csn  all  yom  critical  intrigues, 
Of  trymg  sound  firom  rotten  eggs, 
Your  sevenil  new-found  remedies, 
Of  curiog  wounds  and  sc^bs  in  trees, 
Your  arts  of  iluxing  them  for  claps, 
^  poiging  tbeir  infected  saps, 
Becorering  shankers,  crystalłines, 
^^  nodes  and  botches  in  tbeir  rinds, 
&Te  no  effect  to  operate 
Upon  that  duller  błock,  your  pate  ? 
But  itill  it  must  be  lewdly  bent 
To  tempt  3rour  own  due  punishment; 
And,  like  your  whim83r'd  chariots,  diiw 
"Rie  boys  to  coarse  jrou  without  law ; 
A»  if  the  art  you  have  so  long 
^ntfmfd,  ci  making  old  dogs  young, 
h  you  bad  virtue  to  renew 
Nbtonly  youtb,  but  childhood  too. 
^  yoQ,  that  understand  all  books, 
By  judging  only  with  your  looks, 
Bt*ilTe  all  prbblems  with  your  fece, 
Aiothers  do  with  B's  and  A^s; 

JJeRoyal  Society,  who  constantly  affirmed  that 
Mr.  Butler  was  not  the  author  of  Hudibras,  which 
g^Te  rise  to  this  eptsde  ^  and  by  some  he  has  been 
^•te  for  the  real  SBdrophel  of  the  poem.  This 
ftt  the  genUeman  who,  it  is  saic^  madę  a  great 


Umńddle  all  that  mankind  knom 

With  solid  bending  of  your  brows ; 

All  arts  and  sciences  advance, 

With  screwing  of  your  counteśiance^ 

And  with  a  penetrating  eye 

Into  th'  abstrusest  leaming  pry ; 

Know  morę  of  any  trade  b'  a  hint, 

Than  those  that  have  been  bred  up  in  % 

A^d  yet  ha^  no  art,  true  or  false. 

To  help  your  own  bad  naturals  ? 

But.stiU,  the  morę  you  strire  V  appear, 

Are  found  to  be  the  wreicheder : 

For  fools  are  kńown  by  looking  wise, 

As  men  find  woodcocks  by  tbeir  eyes, 

Hence  'tis,  that  'cause  ye  'aye  gain*d  o'  th'  colleg* 

A  quarter  share  (at  most)  of  knowledge. 

And  brought  in  nonę,  but  speot  i:qp!iit<e, 

Y'  assume  a  power  as  absolote 

To  judge,  and  censure,.  and  controul, 

Aa  if  you  were  the  sole  sir  Poll, 

And  saucily  pretend  to  know 

Morę  than  your  dividend  comes  to: 

You  'U  find  the  thing  will  not  be  done 

With  ignorance  and  face  alone : 

No,  though  ye  've  purchas'd  to  your  name, 

In  history,  so  great  a  famę; 

That  now  your  talent  *s  so  well  known 

For  having  all  belief  outgrown, 

That  eirery  strange  prodigious  tale 

Is  measurM  by  your  German  scale-r- 

By  which  the  yirtuosi  tnf 

The  magnitude  of  every  lie, 

Cast  up  to  what  it  does  amount. 

And  place  the  bigg^st  to  your  accoont ; 

That  all  those  stories,  that  are  laid 

Too  truły  to  3rou,  and  those  madę,  ' 

Are  now  still  charg^d  upon  your  score> 

And  lesser  authors  nam^d  no  morę. 

Alas !  that  faculty  betrays 

lliose  soonest  it  designs  to  raise ; 

And  all  3rour  vam  renown  will  spoil, 

As  guns  o'ercharg'd  the  morę  reeoil; 

Though  he,  that  has  but  irapodence. 

To  aH  things  has  a  fair  pretence ; 

And,  put  amoiig  his  wants  bnt  sbame. 

To  all  the  world  may  lay  his  claim : 

Though  you  faave  tryM  that  nothing  's  borne 

With  gpeater  ease  than  public  sooni, 

That  all  affronts  do  still  give  place 

To  your  impenetrable  lace; 

That  makes  your  way  through  all  a&in. 

Ab  pigs  through  hedges  creep  with  theirs  < 

Yet,  as  *tis  oounterfeit  and  brass, 

You  must  not  thmk  'twill  always  pass ;    * 

For  all  impostors,  when  they  're  Imown, 

Axe  past  all  labour,  and  undone : 

And  all  the  best  that  can  befall 

An  artificial  natural, 

Is  that  which  madmen  find,  as  soon 

As  once  they  Ye  broke  loose  from  the  Mooo, 

And,  proof  against  ber  influence, 

Relapse  to  e*er  so  little  sense. 

To  tum  stark  fools,  and  subjects  fit 

For  sport  of  boys  and  rabble-wit. 

disoovery  of  an  elephant  in  the  Moon,  which,  upon 
esamination,  proved  to  be  no  other  Óian  a  mouse, 
which  had  mistaken  its  way,  and  got  into  his  tel^ p 
scope. 
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IN  THREE  PARTS. 


PART  III.    CANTO  I. 


THE  AROUM BNT. 

The  knigbt  and  iqiiiTe  reaAre  at  once^ 
Ule  one  the  other  to  renounoe ; 
They  both  approach  the  lady*!  bower, 
The  Bquire  f  inibrm,  the  knigfat  to  woo  ber. 
She  treati  them  with  a  ma«iDerade, 
By  Furies  and  HobgobUns  madę ; 
From  «b*ch  the  aqiure  cooreys  the  knight, 
And  steaiB  him  from  fańnself  by  night. 


Tis  true,  no  lorer  bas  tbat  power 
T*  enforce  a  desperate  amour, 
As  he  tbat  has  two  strings  f  faJs  bow. 
And  burns  ibr  1ove  and  money  too; 
For  then  he  's  brave  and  resoliite> 
Disdains  to  tender  in  his  suit; 
Has  all  his  flames  and  raptures  double, 
And  bangs,  or  drowns»  with  ha]f  the  troable; 
While  tlrase,  wbo  sillily  punue 
The  simple  downright  way,  and  tnie. 
Make  as  unlucky  appUcatkms, 
And  steer  against  the  stream  tbeir  passions. 
Some  forge  their  mistresses  of  stars. 
And,  when  the  ladies  pcoTe  averBe, 
And  morę  untowaid  to  be  won 
Than  by  Caligula  the  Moon, 
Cry  out  npon  the  stara  for  doing 
111  offices,  to  cross  their  wooiag, 
When  only  by  themseWcs  they  're  hindered. 
For  tnisting  those  they  madę  ber  kindred, ' 
And  still,  the  barsher  and  hiderbounder 
The  damsels  prove,  become  the  fimder; 
For  what  mad  lover  ever  dy'd 
To  gain  a  sod  and  gentle  bride  ? 
Or  for  a  lady  tender-hearted, 
In  purling  streams  or  hemp  departed? 
LeapM  headlong  int'  Elysium, 
Through  th'  windows  of  a  dazzling  room  ? 
But  for  some  cross  iU-natur^d  damę, 
The  amorous  fly  bumt  in  his  flame. 
This  to  the  knight  could  be  no  news, 
With  all  mankind  so  much  in  use, 
Who  therefore  took  the  wiser  oourse, 
To  make  tbe  most  of  his  amouss, 
Re9olv'd  to  try  all  sorts  of  wa3r8» 
As  foUows  in  due  iime  and  place. 
No  sooner  was  tbe  bloody  fight 
^Between  the  wizard  and  the  knight. 


With  aD  th*  appurtenances,  orer. 
But  be  relaps'd  again  t'  a  Iover, 
As  he  was  always  wont  to  do, 
When  be  'ad  diiscomfited  a  foe. 
And  us*d  the  only  antique  philters 
J)eriv*d  from  old  heroic  tilters. 
But  now,  triumphant  and  victorious, 
He  held  th'  achierement  was  too  glorioiw 
For  such  a  conąueror,  to  meddle 
With  petty  coDstable  or  beadle, 
Or  fly  for  reftige  to  tbe  hostess 
Of  th'  inns  of  conrt  and  chancery,  Justioe; 
Who  might,  perhaps,  rednce  his  cause 
To  th'  ordeal  trial  of  the  laws, 
Where  nonę  escape,  but  such  as,  branded 
With  red-hot  Irons,  ha^e  past  bar»>handed; 
*  And  if  they  cannot  read  one  retse 
V  th'  Psalms,  must  sing  it,  and  tbat  's  wocse. 
He,  therefore,  judging  it  bdow  him 
To  tempt  a  shame  the  Devii  might  owe  hin^ 
Resolv'd  to  leave  the  sąuire  for  bail 
And  mainprize  for  him  to  the  gaol. 
To  an^cr,  with  his  Yeasel,  all 
Tbat  might  disastrously  befidl. 
And  thought  it  now  the  fittest  juncture 
To  giTe  the  lady  a  rencounter, 
T*  acquaint  her  with  his  escpeditión. 
And  conquest  o'er  the  fierce  magician : 
Describe  the  manner  of  the  fi^y. 
And  show  the  spoils  he  brougbt  away ; 
His  bloody  Fcourging  aggravate, 
Tbe  number  of  tbe  blows,  and  weigbt; 
All  which  might  probably  sućceed, 
And  gain  belief  he  'ad  done  the  deed : 
Which  he  resolT*d  to  enforce,  and  spare 
No  pawning  of  his  soul  to  swear; 
But,  rather  than  produce  his  back. 
To  set  his  conscience  on  the  rack : 
And,  in  pursuance  of  his  urging 
Of  ardcles  perfonn'd,  and  scomging. 
And  all  things  eise,  upon  his  part, 
Bemand  delirery  of  her  heart, 
Her  goods  and  (JiatUes,  and  good  graces. 
And  penon,  up  to  his  embraces. 
Thought  he,  <'The  ancient  errant  knigfats 
Won  all  their  ladies'  hearts  in  fights. 
And  cut  whole  giants  into  firitters. 
To  pift  tliem  into  amorous  twitten; 
Wbose  stubbora  bowels  8com'd  to  yield, 
Until  their  gallants  were  half  kilPd; 
But  when  their  bones  were  drubb'd  so  sore, 
They  durst  not  woo  one  combat  more^ 
The  ladies*  hearts  began  to  melt, 
Subdued  by  blows  their  loverB  folt 
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Sd  Sjpaińh  heroes,  with  their  lanees^ 
Aft  ODoe  wHind  buUs,  and  ladies'  fiuicies ; 
And  he  aoqnire8  the  oobresf  spoose 
Tluit  widowi  greatest  henls  ci  cofws ; 
Hien  what  may  I  exp6Ct  to  do, 
Who  Ve  queird  so  va8t  a  buffido  }** 

Meanwhile  the  aąuire  watt  on  hii  way, 
The  knight*t  late  ońlera  to  obey ; 
Who  wnt  him  for  a  stfong  detachmeat 
Of  beadies,  coostables,  uid  watchraen, 
T  attack  the  cunnmg-man,  far  plunder 
Comtnitted  falsety  on  his  lumber; 
Wheo  he,  who  had  flo  lately  sackM 
The  enemy,  had  dooe  the  fiet, 
Had  rifled  all  his  pokes  and  ibbs 
Of  gimcracks,  whims,  and  jiggnmhoba, 
Which  he  by  hook  or  crook  had  gather^d, 
Aod  for  his  owa  inveiitłon8  iatfaer^d ; 
And  when  they  should,  at  gaol-deUreiyy 
Unriddle  one  another'8  thiereiy, 
Both  might  haTe  eyideoce  enoa^^ 
To  roder  neither  baltei^proof : 
He  thought  it  desperate  to  tarry, 
Aod  Teoture  to  be  aceessary ; 
Bot  rsther  wisely  slip  his  fetfcers^ 
And  leaTe  them  lor  the  knight,  his  betters. 
He  callM  to  mind  th'  uajust  foul  play 
He  wottld  have  offa^d  him  that  day» 
To  make  him  curry  his  own  hide, 
Whieh  no  beast  erer  did  beside, 
Wilhoat  all  posńble  erasioii, 
Bot  of  the  riding  dispensation : 
And  therefore,  mach  aboat  the  hour 
The  knight  (for  reasoos  told  before) 
BenłY^d  to  leaif  him  to  the  fory 
Of  JoBtice  and  an  impaek^d  jary, 
The  8qaire  ooncimr^d  t*  abandon  him, 
And  serve  him  in  the  self-same  trim  ; 
l^acąoaint  the  lady  what  he  'ad  dcne, 
And  what  he  mennt  to  cany  on; 
^'Tatproject  'twas  he  went  aboat, 
When  Sidrophel  and  he  foU  o«t; 
His  firm  and  stedfiast  resohrtioi^ 
To  iwear  ber  to  an  eiecntion; 
To  pawn  his  hnrard  ean  to  many  ber, 
And  bribe  the  Devil  himaelf  to  carry  ber; 
i|>^hich  botii  denlt,  as  if  they  meant 
Jjeir  party-saints  to  repreaent, 
Who  never  €&trd,  opon  their  sharing 
™  ny  prosperona  nrma-bearing, 
To  hy  themsebrea  <nit  to  supplant 
^ch  other  ceiińii-,giarman  saint 
M  ere  the  knigłit  ooald  do  bis  part, 
^  aąoire  had  goi  so  much  the  start, 
He*ad  to  the  lady  done  his  errand, 
Aad  toM  ber  all  his  tricks  afeiehand.    • 
''ort  as  he  finish'd  bis  neport, 
1^  knight  aligbted  m  the  couit, 
Aad,  harnig  t3r'd  his  beast  t'  a  ptde, 
^  taking  time  for  both  to  stale, 
He  pot  his  band  and  beard  in  order, 
^  ^irucer  to  accost  and  boaid  ber: 
^  now  began  t'  approach  the  door, 
Whensbe,  wh»  had  spy^d  hfan  out  before, 
GoBvey'd  th'  infbrmer  out  of  sight. 
And  went  to  entertain  the  knight; 
With  whom  encoontering^  aftor  longees 
^  bombie  aad  snbnussiTe  congees, 
And  all  due  ceremonies  paid, 
^iti|»k'd  his  beard,  and  tfaos  be  said: 


**  Madam,  I  do,  as  is  my  daty, 
Honoar  the  shadow  of  your  4ioe-tie  ; 
And  now  am  come  to  bring  your  ear 
A  present,  you  '11  be  glad  to  bear; 
At  least  I  hope  so:  the  thing  's  dcme^ 
Or  may  I  nerer  see  the  Sun; 
For  which  I  bumbly  now  demand 
Performance  at  your  gentle  band ; 
And  that  you  'd  please  to  do  your  part, 
As  1  have  done  minę,  to  my  smari." 

With  that  he  shniś^d  his  sturdy  bneh; 
As  if  he  folt  his  shoolders  ache: 
But  she,  who  well  enaugh  knew  idiat 
(Befort  he  spoke)  he  woidd  be  at, 
Pretended  not  to  apprehend 
The  mystery  of  what  he  mean'd ; 
And  therefore  wi8h'd  him  to  ezpooml 
His  dark  eKpressions  less  profonnd. 

"  Madam,"  quoth  he,  <^  I  come  to  prawe 
How  much  I  'ye  sufiier'd  for  your  kire, 
Which  (lilce  your  votary)  to  win, 
I  have  not  spar*d  my  tatter'd  sldn; 
And,  for  tbose  meritoriotts  lashes. 
To  claim  your  iavour  and  good  graees." 

Ouoth  she,  "  I  do  remember  onoe 
I  ireed  you  fromth'  enehanted  sconoe^ 
And  that  you  promis'd,  for  that  fKfouf, 
To  bind  your  back  to  th'  good  bdhaTiour, 
And  for  my  sake  aad  sernoe  VQfw*dę 
To  lay  upon  't  a  heavy  foad^ 
And  what  'twould  bear  tP  a  scnipla  prow^ 
As  other  knights  do  oft  make  k>Te; 
Which  whether  you  have  done  or  na 
Concems  yourself,  not  me,  to  know; 
Bot  if  you  have,  I  sh^l  confem 
Y*  are  honester  than  I  oould  gness." 

Quoth  he,  *'  ff  you  suspect  my  trotl^    * 
I  carniot  prove  it  but  by  oath ; 
And  if  you  make  a  qu(e8tiaii  on  % 
I  '11  pawn  my  soul  that  I  have  done  % 
And  he  that  makes  hb  soul  his  suiety, 
I  thtok,  does  gi^e  the  best  security." 

Quoth  she,  *'  Some  say  the  soiU  's  secąra 
Against  distress  and  forfeitore ; 
Is  firec  from  action,  and  esempt 
From  execotion  and  contempt; 
And  to  be  8iunmoa'd  to  appear 
lu  th'  other  worid  's  iUegal  berę; 
And  therefore  few  make  any  accouni 
Int'  what  encumbrances  th^  run  't: 
For  most  men  canry  things  so  eren, 
Between  this  worid,  aad  Heli,  and  Iieavel^ 
Without  the  least  oflfenoe  to  either, 
They  freely  deal  in  all  togetiier. 
And  equally  abbor>to  qnit 
This  worid  for  both,  or  both  for  it; 
And  when  they  pąwn  and  damn  their  8oal% 
They  are  but  pńsooers  on  paroles." 

"  For  that,"  quoth  he,  **  tis  rational 
They  may  be  acoountable  in  all : 
For  when  thete  is  that  intercourse 
Between  divine  and  human  powers, 
That  aU  that  we  determine  bera 
Commands  obedience  erery  where ; 
When  penalties  may  be  commutod 
For  fines,  or  ears,  and  execated; 
It  foilows,  nothing  binds  so  foiit 
As  souls  in  pawn  and  mortgage  past: 
For  oaths  are  th'  ooiy  tests  and  seab 
Of  nght  and  wnog*  and  tran  aad  fotee^ 
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And  these  's  no  other  way  to  try 
The  doubts  of  Law  and  Jugtice  by." 

Qaoth  she,  "  What  is  it  you  wonld  swear? 
There  's  no  belieTing  tiU  I  hear : 
For,  till  tbey  're  nndentood,  all  talec 
(likft  nonsense)  are  not  true  nor  false." 
Quoth  be,  "  When  I  re9oly'd  t^  obey 
What  you  oommanded  th*  other  day. 
And  to  perform  my  ezercise, 
(As  9choob  are  wont)  for  yoiir  hit  eyeiy 
T*  ąvoid  all  scnipleB  in  the  ckae, 
I  went  to  do  't  upon  the  place ; 
But  as  the  castle  is  enchanted 
By  Sidrophel  the  witch,  and  haunted  • 

With  eyit  spirits,  as  you  kiww, 
Who  took  my  8quire  and  me  for  two^    * 
Before  I  'ad  hanlly  time  to  lay 
My  weapoos  by,  and  disarray, 
I  heard  a  formidable  noise, 
Loud  as  the  Stentropbonic  Toice, 
That  roar'd  for  off,  <  Dispatcb,  and  strip, 
I  'm  ready  with  th*  mfornal  whip, 
That  shall  diyest  thy  ribs  of  skin, 
To  expiate  thy  Ungering  sin ; 
Thou  'ast  broke  porfidioosly  thy  oath. 
And  not  perform'd  thy  pligbted  troth, 
But  spar^d  thy  renegado  back^ 
Where  thou  'adst  so  great  a  prtze  at  stake ; 
Which  now  the  Fates  haTe  order^d  me. 
For  penance  and  revenge,  to  flea, 
Unleas  thou  presently  make  hastę ; 
Ume  is,  time  was :'  and  there  it  ceast 
With  which,  though  startled,  I  confess, 
Yet  th'  horrour  of  the  thing  was  less 
Than  th'  other  dismal  i^prehension 
Of  interruption  or  prevention ; 
And  therefore,  snatching  up  the  rod, 
I  laid  upon  my  back  a  load, 
BesoWd  to  spare  no  flesh  and  blood, 
To  make  my  word  and  honour  good ; 
Till  tiHd,  and  takmg  truce  at  length. 
For  new  recruits  of  breath  and  strengtb, 
I  felt  the  blows  still  plyM  as  fast. 
Ab  if  they  'ad  been  by  lovers  plać^d, 
In  raptures  of  Platonie  lashing, 
And  chaste  contemplative  bardashing ; 
When,  facing  hastily  about. 
To  stand  upon  my  guard  and  scont, 
I  found  th'  infemal  cumiing-man, 
And  th*  nnder-witch,  his  Caliban, 
With  scourges  (like  the  Furies)  arm'd, 
That  on  my  outward  qaaTter8  storm'd. 
In  hastę  I  snatch'd  my  weapon  up. 
And  ga^e  their-hellish  ragę  a  stop; 
Call'd  thrice  upon  your  name,  and  fell 
Courageously  on  Sidrophel, 
Who  now,  tran8form'd  himself  t'  a  bear, 
Began  to  roar  aloud  and  tear ; 
When  I  as  furioosly  pre88'd  on. 
My  weapon  down  his  throat  to  run, 
l<ałd  hołd  on  him,  but  he  broke  loose, 
And  turuM  himself  into  a  goose, 
Div'd  under  water  in  a  pond. 
To  hide  himself  finom  being  found. 
In  rain  I  sought  him ;  but  as  soon 
As  I  perceiv'd  him  fled  and  gone, 
Prepar'd,  with  equal  hastę  wad  ragę, 
His  under-Borcerer  to  engage ; 
But,  bravely  scoming  to  ddUe 
My  sword  with  fed>le  hlood»  and  ńlo^ 


I  judg'd  it  better  from  a  ^jiiick- 
Set  bedge  to  cut  a  knotted  stick,  - 
With  which  I  fiiriously  laid  on, 
Till  in  a  harsh  and  doleful  tonę 
It  roar'd,  '  O  hołd,  for  pity,  ńr ; 
I  am  too  great  a  suflEierer, 
Abus'd,  as  you  ha^e  been,  b'  a  witcliy 
But  oonjm^d  int'  a  worse  c^rich, 
Who  send»me  out  on  many  a  jauat, 

IOld  houses  in  the  n^t  to  haunt. 
For  opportumties  t'  improre 
Designs  of  thievery  or  Iotc  j 
With  drugs  convey'd  in  drink  or  meaft, 
All  feats  of  witches  ooonterfoit, 
Kill  pigs  and  Igeese  with  powder'd  glafliy 
And  make  it  for  enchantment  pass ; 
With  cow-itcfa  meazle  like  a  leper. 
And  choke  with  fumes  of  Guiney  peppcr; 
Make  lechcrs,  and  their  punks,  with  dewtry, 
Commit  fantastical  ad^owtry ; 
Bewitch  Hermetic-men  to  run 
Stark  staring  mad  with  manicoo; 
Beliere  mechanic  Tirtuoei 
Can  raiae  them  mountains  in  Fotosl ; 
And,  siUier  than  the  antic  fools, 
Take  treasure  for  a  heap  of  coals; 
Seek  out  for  plants  with  signatures. 
To  quack  ofiT  uniyersal  cures ; 
With  figures,  ground  on  panes  of  glasis» 
Make  people  on  their  heads  to  passj 
And  mighty  heaps  of  coin  mcfease, 
KeAecteA  fnm  a  single  piece; 
To  dniw  in  fools,  whose  natnral  itches 
Incline  perpetually  to  witehea, 
And  keep  me  in  continual  fears,     * 
And  danger  of  my  neck  and  ears; 
When  len  delinquents  haye  been  soows^dy 
And  hemp  on  wooden  anńłs  forg'd9 
Which  others  for  eravats  have  wom 
About  their  necks,  and  took  a  tum.' 

**  I  pity'd  the  sad  pumshtaient 
The  wretched  caitiff  underwent. 

And  beld  my  drubbing  of  his  booei 

Too  great  an  honour  for  poltrones; 

For  knights  are  bound  to  feel  no  blowa 

From  jMltry  and  unequal  foes, 

Who,  when  they  slash,  and  cut  to  piecei^ 

Do  all  with  civilest  addresses: 

Their  horses  nerer  g!ve  a  blow, 

But  when  they  make  a  leg  and  bow. 

I  therefore  8par'd  his  ilesh,  and  prest  him 

Abouit  the  witch  with  many  a  ąuestioii. 
*'  Quoth  be,  *  For  many  years  he  dram 

A  kind  of  broking  trade  in  lore, 

£mploy'd  in  aJl  th'  intrigues  and  trust 

Of  feeble  speculatire  Łiut ; 

Procurer  to  th'  extravagancy 

And  crazy  ribaldry  of  Fancy, 

By  those  the  De^il  had  fomok, 

As  things  bebw  him,  to  provoke; 

But  being  a  viituoeo,  able 

To  smatter,  quack,  and  cant,  and  dabble, 

He  held  his  talent  most  adroit, 

For  any  m3^stica]  exploit, 

As  others  of  his  tiibe  had  done. 

And  rais'd  their  prices  three  to  one ; 

For  one  predictfaig  pimp  has  th'  odds 

Of  chaldrons  of  plain  downright  bawda^ 

But,  as  an  elf  (the  Deyil^ś  Tałet) 
I  Is  not  ao  slight  a thmg  to  get; 
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For  tboee  tbat  do  his  biuiness  best, 

Id  Hdl  are  us^d  the  niggedeft  $ 

Before  so  meriting  a  person 

Cooid  get  a  grant,  but  ia  revenioD, 

He  aerv'd  two  Ipnaottceshipe,  and  knger, 

r  th'  mystery  of  a  lady-mcmger: 

Fbr  (as  sonie  write)  a  witch%  ghost, 

As  loon  as  firom  tbe  body  loost, 

Becomes  a  puiney  imp  itself, 

And  is  ancther  witcb^t  elf  : 

He,  after  searchmg  far  and  near, 

At  length  foond  one  Hi  Lancashire, 

With  whom  be  bargain'd  before  hiuid» 

And,  after  hanging,  enteitain'd : 

Since  which  he  'as  play'd  a  thousand  feats, 

And  practis^d  all  mechanic  cheats ; 

7YBii6fonn'd  hinwdf  to  th'  vgly  shapes 

Of  irolTes,  and  bears,  baboons,  and  apes, 

Which  he  has  rary^td  morę  tban  witcbes, 

Or  Pharaoh*8  wizards,  cooId  their  switches  j 

And  all  with  whom  he  *as  had  to  do» 

1^ini*d  to  as  moDstrous  figures  too: 

Witnes  myself,  whom  he  ^as  abu8*d. 

And  to  this  beasdy  shape  rednc^d. 

By  feeding  me  on  beans  and  pease 

He  crans  in  nasty  crericea,  • 

And  tums  to  comfits  by  his  arts, 

To  oiake  me  reliah  fbr  deserts. 

And  one  by  one,  with  shame  and  fear, 

lick  up  the  candyM  provender. 

Beside* — "    Bat  aa  h'  was  running  on, 

To  tdl  what  other  feats  he  'ad  done, 

The  lady  stopt  his  fulL  career. 

And  toidhim  now  twas  t|me  to  hear. 

"  If  half  those  things,"  said  she,  be  true  ''— 

"  They  'le  all,"  quoth  he,  •*  I  swear  by  yoo," 

**  Why  then,"  said  she,  *<  that  Sdrophel 

Has  damn*d  hfanself  to  th*  pit  of  Heli ; 

Wbo^  mounted  on  a  broom,  the  nag 

And  hackney  of  a  Łapland  hag, 

In  que8t  of  you  came  hither  post, 

Włthin  an  hoor  (I  'm  surę)  at  moet, 

Who  told  me  all  you  swear  and  say, 

Ooite  contrary  aoother  way ; 

Vov'd  that  you  came  to  him,  to  know 

K  you  shoold  carry  me  or  no, 

And  would  ha^e  hir^d  him  and  his  imps 

To  be  yoor  n[iatch-makers  and  pimpe, 

T  engage  tb6  Deril  on  your  side, 

And  steal  (Uke  Proserpine)  your  bride ; 

fiat  he  disdaining  to  embrace  i 

80  fitthy  a  design  and  base, 

Yoa  fSell  to  vapoaring  and  huffing, 

And  drew  iqpon  him  Kke  a  ruffian; 

ftirpris'd  him  meanty,  anprepaT^d* 

Before  he  'ad  time  to  mount  his  guard. 

And  łeft  him  dead  upon  the  groond, 

With  many  a  bmise  and  desperate  wonnd; 

Bwore  yoa  had  broke  and  robb'd  his  hoose^ 

And  stole  his  talismaniąue  louse, 

And  all  his  new-ibund  dd  inventions, 

With  flat  felonious  intentions, 

Rliich  he  could  bńi^  dat  where  he  had, 

&nd  what  be  booght  them  for,  and  paid : 

His  flea,  his  morpion,  and  punese, 

io  'ad  gotten  ibr  his  proper  ease, 

Ind  all  in  perfect  minates  madę, 

Hy  th'  ablest  artist  of  the  trade, 

Which  (he  ooold  prove  it)  sińce  he  lost, 

ie  has  beea  eaten  up  almost; 


And  altogether  might  amount 

To  many  hundreds  on  account ; 

For  which  he  'ad  got  sufficient  wamnt 

To  seize  the  malefiu^ri  errant, 

Withont  capadty  of  bail. 

But  of  a  cart's  or  horM'8  taił;  * 

And  did  not  doubt  to  bring  the  wretches 

To  serye  for  pendulums  to  watches, 

Which,  modem  Tirtuosi  say, 

Incline  to  hanging  every  way. 

Beside,  he  swore,  and  swore  'twas  true, 

That,  ere  he  went  in  quest  of  you, 

He  set  a  figurę  to  disoover 

If  you  were  fled  to  Rye  or  Dover, 

And  (bund  it  elear,  that,  to  betray 

YouTseWes  and  me,  you  fled  this  way. 

And  that  he  was  upon  pursuit. 

To  take  you  somewhere  hereaboat. 

He  ▼ow'd  he  had  Intelligence 

Of  all  that  pa88'd  before  and  sinoe, 

And  fbund,  that,  ere  you  came  to  him, 

Y*  had  been  engaging  life  and  limb 

About  a  case  of  tender  conscienoe, 

Where  both  abounded  in  your  own  sense, 

Till  Ralpho^  by  his  light  and  graoe, 

Had  cl6ar'd  all  scruples  in  the  case, 

And  prov'd,  that  you  might  swear  sóid  own 

Whatever  's  by  the  wicked  done ; 

For  which,  most  basely  to  requite 

The  senrice  of  his  gifb  and  light, 

You  8fcrove  t'  oblige  him,  by  main  fbrce. 

To  scourge  his  ribs  instead  of  your's, 

But  that  he  stood  upon  his  gnard, 

And  all  your  vapooring  outdar'd ; 

For  which,  between  you  both,  the  feat  ^ 

Has  never  been  peTform'd  as  yet" 

While  thus  the  lady  talk'd,  the  knight 
Tam'd  th'  outside  of  his  eyes  to  white; 
(As  men  of  inward  light  are  wont 
To  tum  their  optics  in  upon  't) 
He  wonder'd  how  she  came  to  know 
What  he  had  done,  and  meant  to  do; 
Held  up  his  ąffidavit-hand, 
As  if  he  'ad  been  to  be  arraign'd; 
Cast  towards  the  door  a  ghastly  look, 
In  dread  of  Sidrophel,  and  spoke : 

''  Madam,  if  but  one  word  be  true  ^ 

Of  all  the  wizard  has  told  you, 
Or  but  one  single  circumstance 
In  all  th*  apocryphal  romance, 
May  dreadfbl  earthouakes  swallow  down 
This  Tessel,  that  is  all  your  own ! 
Or  may  the  Hearens  fali,  and  corer 
Tbese  relics  of  your  constant  lover !" 

**  You  have  prorided  well,"  quoth  she, 
*'  (I  thank  you)  ibr  yourself  and  me, 
AimI  shown  your  presbyterian  wits 
Jump  punctuai  with  the  Jesuits  ; 
A  most  compendious  way,  and  civi], 
At  once  to  cheat  the  world,  the  DevU, 
And  Heayen  and  Heli,  younelTes,  and  those 
On  whom  you  Tainly  thinfc  f  impose." 
"  Why  then,"  quoth  he,  "  may  Heli  surpiise"^ 
"  That  trick,"  said  she,  *'  will  not  pass  twice : 
I  've  1eam'd  how  for  I  'm  to  beliere 
Your  pinning  oaths  upon  your  sleere; 
But  there  %  a  better  way  of  clearing 
What  you  would  prove,  than  dowmight  swearing; 
For,  if  you  have  perjbnn*d  the  feat, 
The  blows  are  Yisible  as  yet, 
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£iKnigh  to  serre  for  satisfiictioa 
Of  nicest  scruples  m  the  aotion ; 
And  if  you  can  produce  tbow  kiiolM» 
Ąlthotigh  they  're  but  tbe  Włtch'B  drubst 
1 11  psm  Łhem  all  apon  account. 
Ab  if  your  natural  self  had  dont ; 
ProTided  that  they  paas  th'  opinion 
Of  able  juries  of  old  women, 
Who»  us^d  to  jadge  all  matter  of  laots 
For  bellies,  may  do  so  for  backs." 

"  Madam,*  quoth  be,  «  your  love  ^  a  milikn, 
To  do  is  less  than  to  be  wiUing, 
M I  am,  were  it  in  my  power, 
T  obey  what  you  command,  and  morę ; 
Bat  for  performing  what  you  bid, 
I  thank  yoa  as  much  as  if  I  did. 
You  know  I  ought  to  haye  a  eare, 
To  keep  my  wounds  fitmi  taking  air  $ 
For  wounds  in  those  thaA  are  all  heart, 
Are  dangerous  in  anjT  p^it.* 

«  I  find,"  qaoth  she,  **  my  goods  and  chattles 
Are  like  to  proire  but  merę  drawn  battles ; 
For  still  tbe  kmger  we  coDtead, 
We  are  but  fbfrther  off  the  end ; 
But  granting  now  we  diouid  agree, 
.  What  is  it  you  expect  from  me  }** 
'*  Your  plighted  foitb,"  qnoth  he,  <'  and  word 
You  past  in  Heaven  on  record, 
Whepe  all  contracts,  to  bave  and  t'  hołd, 
Are  everlastingly  enroird ; 
And  if  tis  ooonted  treason  here 
To  raze  records,  tis  much  morę  theie." 

Quoth  sbe,  "  There  are  no  bargains  dri^en. 
Nor  marriages  clapp*d  up,  in  Heaven, 
And  that  's  the  reason,  as  mme  graess, 
There  is  no  hearen  in  marriages  \ 
Two  things  that  naturally  prets 
Too  narrowry ,  to  be  at  ease ; 
Their  business  there  is  only  lo^e, 
Which  mairiage  is  not  fike  t'  improre; 
Łove,  that  's  too  generous  t*  abide 
To  be  agunst  its  naturę  ty'd  ;  ^ 
For,  where  'tis  of  itself  inclinM, 
It  breafes  looee  wben  it  is  confin*d. 
And  like  the  soul,  its  haiboarer^ 
l)ebarr*d  the  freedom  of  the  atr, 
Disdains  agaiost  its  will  to  stay. 
But  struggles  out,  and  flies  away : 
And  thereSbre  never  can  compiy 
T*  endnre  the  matrimonial  tie, 
That  binds  the  fornale  and  the  małe, 
Where  th'  one  is  but  the  other's  bail ; 
Like  Roman  gflolers,  when  they  slept, 
Chain'd  to  tiie  prisoners  they  kept, 
Of  which  the  tnie  and  faithfuilest  lover 
Gires  best  security  to  snffer. 
Marriage  is  but  a  beast,  some  say, 
That  carries  double  in  fonl  way, 
And  therefore  tis  not  to  b'  admir'd 
It  should  80  suddenly  be  tir^d ; 
A  bargain,  at  a  venture  madę, 
Between  two  partseia  in  a  tiade, 
(For  what  's  inferr^d  by  t'  hare  and  t*  hołd, 
But  something  past  away,  and  sold  }) 
That,  as  it  malses  but  one  of  two, 
Reduces  all  things  else  as  Iow, 
And  at  the  best  is  but  a  mart 
Between  the  one  and  th'  other  part, 
That  on  the  maniage-day  is  paid, 
Or  hoor  of  death,  the  bet  is  laid  ; 


And  all  the  rest.  of  better  or  woi«e, 

Both  are  but  lowirs  out  of  purK : 

For  when  upon  their  ungot  bcirs 

Th'  entaU  themselTes,  and  all  that  's  thcii% 

What  blin^er  bargain  e'^  was  driven, 

Or  wager  laid  at  six  and  8even  ? 

To  pass  themSelTes  away,  and  tum 

Their  children'8  tenants  ere  they  're  bocn  ^ 

Beg  one  another  idiot 

To  guardians,  ere  they  are  begot; 

Or  ever  shall,  perbaps,  by  th'  one 

Who  's  bound  to  Tooch  them  for  his  owń, 

Though  got  b'  implicit  generatioo. 

And  generał  club  of  all  the  natioo; 

For  which  she  's  fortify'd  no  less 

Than  all  the  island,  with  four  seas  ^ 

Exacts  the  tribute  of  her  dower, 

In  ready  icsolence  and  power, 

And  makes  him  pass  away,  to  ha^e 

And  hołd,  to  her,  himeelf,  her  slaye. 

Morę  wretched  than  an  ancient  villaiiv 

Condemn'd  to  drodgery  and  tilling ; 

"^liile  all  he  does  upon  the  by, 

Sbe  is  not  bound  to  justify, 

Nor  at  her  proper  cost  and  charge 

Maintain  th*  feats  he  does  at  large. 

Such  hideous  sots  were  those  obedient 

Old  vasBals  to  their  ladies  regent. 

To  giTe  the  cbeats  the  ddest  hand 

In  fouł  play  by  the  laws  o*  th'  land  ; 

For  which  so  many  a  legał  cockołd 

Has  been  run  down  in  oourts,  and  tmclded : 

A  law  that  most  unjustły  yokes 

All  Johns  of  Stiles  to  Joaiy  of  Noakes» 

Without  distinction  of  degree, 

Condition,  age,  or  quality ; 

Admits  no  power  of  re^ocation, 

Nor  Taluable  consideration. 

Nor  writ  of  errour,  nor  revei*e 

Of  judgment  past,  for  better  or  worae; 

Will  not  allow  the  priTileges 

That  b^gars  challenge  under  hedges, 

Who,  when  they  're  griev'd,  can  midce  deadbanss 

Their  spiritual  judges  X)f  divoroes, 

While  nothing  eise  but  rem  m  re 

Can  set  the  proudest  wretches  firee ; 

A  slavery  beyond  enduring. 

But  that  'tis  of  their  own  procuring* 

As  spiden  nerer  seek  the  fly. 

But  leave  him,  of  himsel^  t'  apply; 

So  men  are  by  themselw  empioy'd. 

To  quit  the  freedom  they  enjoy^d. 

And  run  their  neeks  into  a  aoose, 

They'd  break  them  after  to  break  knse. 

As  some,  whom  Death  woold  not  depait» 

Have  done  the  fest  th€tai8el?es  by  art» 

Like  Indian  widows,  gone  to  bed, 

bi  flaming  curtains,  to  tbe  dead ; 

And  men  as  often  dangłed  for  't, 

And  yet  wilUnerer  leave  the  spait. 

Nor  do  the  ladies  want  excuse 

For  all  the  stratagems  they  usa. 

To  gain  th'  adrantage  of  tiie  set. 

And  lurch  the  ąmoroiis  rook  and  oheat* 

For,  as  the  Pythagorean  soni 

Runs  through  all  beasts,  and  llsh,  and  fiMrJ^ 

And  has  a  smack  of  etery  one, 

So  love  doesi^  and  has  ever  doóe} 

And  therefore,  though  tis  ne^  so  fiMd» 

Takes  strangely  to  the  f»i8»bondi 
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*11s  bot  ao  ague  that  ^  retent, 

Whose  hot  fit  takes  tbe  patiant  fitst, 

lliat  after  bans  with  cold  as  much, 

As  inm  m  Oreenland  does  the  tooeh; 

Mdts  in  the  fomace  of  danre, 

like  glafli,  that  ^  but  the  ioe  of  fira; 

And  vben  his  beat  of  funty  's  over, 

Bcoomes  as  bard  and  fnul  a  lorer : 

For,  wben  be  's  witb  Iove-poir^  laden,       '' 

And  prim^d  and  ooekM  by  misa  or  madam, 

Tbe  smaUest  sparkle  ef  an  eye 

6ives  fire  to  his  artillery. 

And  off  tbe  loud  oaths  go^  bat,  while 

Thcy  Ye  HI  the  Tery  aet,  reeoil. 

Hence  tis  so  few  dare  take  their  ohanee 

Withoat  a  separate  maiDtenaiice ; 

And  widows,  wbo  haiPe  try^d  one  lover, 

Tnat  nooe  agaia  tiU  tiiey  *ve  madę  over ; 

Or,  if  they  do,  before  they  meny, 

Tht  fnes  weigh  the  gteese  they  carry. 

And,  ere  they  ▼enturre  o*er  a  stream, 

Know  how  to  słze  tbeonelTes  and  them. 

Wheooe  wittiest  ladies  aiways  choose 

Ib  nndertake  the  heariest  gfwae : 

For  DOW  the  world  ii  grown  so  wary, 

That  fe V  of  either  8ex  dai«  marry, 

Bot  rather  tmst,  od  tiek,  t'  amoars, 

Hie  cross  and  pUe  ibr  better  or  wone ; 

A  mode  that  Js  held  honoorable 

As  wdl  as  French,  and  fkshkmable: 

For  wbeo  it  falls  out  for  the  best, 

Where  both  are  incommoded  least, 

In  soal  and  body  two  nmte 

To  make  np  one  bermapbrodite, 

SdU  amoroos,  and  food,  and  bilHng, 

Ukc  PhUip  and  Mary  en  a  shilKng, 

They  'rt  morę  pnnctiKos  and  eapriches 

Betweoi  the  petticoet  and  breeches, 

Morę  petulant  extravaganee8, 

Than  poets  make  them  in  romanees ; 

Thoogh,  when  their  heroes  't^ponse  the  dames, 

We  hear  no  morę  of  ebarms  and  flames ; 

For  tiien  their  late  attnicts  dedine. 

And  tom  as  eager  as  prick^d  winę, 

And  all  their  caterwauling  tricks, 

In  eamest  to  as  jealons  piques,  * 

Which  th*  ancients  wiaely  signHyd 

By  th'  yellow  manteatiis  of  the  bride: 

For  jealousy  is  bot  a  kiod 

Of  dap  and  grincam  of  the  mind, 

The  natoral  efiects  of  lorę, 

As  other  flames  and  aches  prove: 

Bot  all  the  mischief  Ss,  the  doobt 

On  whose  aooount  they  iirst  broke  oot. 

For  thoogh  Chineses  go  t»  bed. 

And  lie-m  in  their  ladies*  stead. 

And,  for  the  pains  they  took  before, 

Are  nnrsM  and  pampei'd  to  do  mor«, 

Oor  green-meo  do  it  worse,  when  th»  hap 

To  tali  in  labonr  of  a  ciap; 

Both  lay  the  child  to  one  another. 

Bot  who  's  the  iather,  who  the  mother, 

Tm  bard  to  say  m  moltitedes, 

Or  who  imported  the  F^rench  goods. 

^  health  and  sidmess  betng  ^11  one, 

wtoch  both  engag^d  before  to  own. 

And  ace  not  with  their  bodies  bomid 

To  woiship,  ody  when  they  »re  soond, 

Both  gije  and  take  tłieir  ecpml  sharas 

Of  aU  they  urifer  by  fctae  waws  i . 
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A  fate  no  lover  can  divert 
With  all  his  caution,  wit,  and  art : 
For  tis  in  vain  to  think  to  guess 
At  women  by  appeasanees,        . 
That  paint  and  patch  thenr  imperfections 
Of  intellectual  oomplexions, 
And  daub  their  tempers  o'er  with  washes, 
As  artificial  as  their  laces; 
Wear  mider  Tizard-masks  their  tałents. 
And  mother-wits  befoie  their  gallants  j 
Untit  they  're  hamper^d  in  the  noose, 
Too  fiist  to  dream  of  breakin^  loose; 
When  all  the  flaws  they  stn)ve  to  hide 
Are  madę  unready  with  the  bńde, 
That  with  ber  weddrog-clothes  irndreasea 
Her  complaisance  and  gentilesses ; 
Tries  all  her  arts  to  take  upon  her 
Hie  goTeniment,  frorn  th'  easy  owner  ; 
Until  the  wretch  is  glad  to  waTe 
His  lawful  right,  and  tam  her  sla^e  ; 
Find  all  his  haying  and  his  hokting 
BeducM  t'  etemal  noise  and  aool^ng; 
The  oonjugal  petard,  that  tean 
Down  ail  portcaUices  of  ean, 
And  makes  the  yolley  of  one  tongue 
For  all  their  leathem  shields  too  strong: 
When  only  armM  with  noise  and  naila» 
The  female  silk-worms  ride  the  males, 
1Vansform  them  into  rams  and  goats, 
likę  Sirens,  with  their  charming  notes; 
Sweet  as  a  soreech-owPa  serenadę, 
Or  those  enchanting  rourmnrs  madę 
By  th'  hasband  mandrake,  and  the  wife, 
Both  bary'd  (like  themsehres)  alire." 

Quoth  he,  '<  These  reasons  are  but  strains 
Of  wanton  over-heated  brains, 
Which  ralliers  in  their  wit  or  drink 
Do  rather  wheedle  with  than  think* 
Man  was  not  man  in  Paradise, 
Until  he  was  created  twioe. 
And  had  his  better  balf,  his  bride, 
Carv*d  from  th'  original,  his  side, 
T  amend  his  natural  defects, 
And  perfect  bis  recruittng  sex ; 
Enlarge  his  bre?d,  at  once,  and  lessen 
Tłie  pains  and  labour  of  increasińg. 
By  changing  them  for  other  cares, 
As  by  his  dry'd-up  paps  appears. 
His  body,  that  stupendous  irame, 
Of  all  the  worhł  the  anagram, 
Is  of  two  equal  parts  compact, 
In  shape  and  symmetry  eicact, 
Of  which  the  left  and  female  side 
Is  to  the  manly  right  a  bride, 
Both  join'd  together  wfth  such  art, 
That  nothing  else  bot  Death  can  part 
Those  heavenly  attracts  of  yoar's,  your  eyeą, 
And  face,  that  all  the  world  surprise, 
That  dazzle  all  that  look  upon  ye. 
And  scorch  all  other  ladies  tawny ; 
Those  raTishtttg  and  charming  graoes, 
Are  all  madę  up  of  two  half  foces,   . 
That,  in  a  mathematic  linę, 
IJke  those  in  other  Heavens,  jotn; 
Of  which,  if  either  grew  alone,  • 
'Twould  fright  as  much  to  look  upon  t 
And  so  woudd  that  sweet  bud,  your  lip, 
Without  the  other^s  fellowriiip. 
Our  noblest  senses  act  by  pairs, 
Two  eyes  to  aee,  to  bear  two  ean; 
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Th*  intelligencen  of  the  ihiiid. 

To  watt  upon  thetoul  design^d: 

But  those  that  seire  the  body  aione 

Aro  single  and  confin^d  to  one. 

The  woridis  but  two  parts,  that  meet 

And  close  at  th'  equuioctiaI  fit ; 

And  80  are  ali  the  works  of  Naturę, 

Stamp*d  with  her  signature  on  matter; 

Which  ali  her  creatures,  to  a  leaf, 

Or  smallest  blade  of  grass,  receive. 

Ali  which  gufficiently  declare 

How  entirely  marriage  is  her  care, 

The  ooly  meChod  that  she  lues 

In  ali  the  wonders  she  produces ; 

And  those  that  tahe  their  rules  fromher 

Gan  neyer  be  deceiv*d  nor  enr : 

For  what  secures  the  crńl  llfe, 

But  pawns  of  childreoi  Bbd  a  wife  i 

That  He,  like  hostageś,  at  stake. 

To  |Niy  for  ali  men  nndertake ; 

To  whom  it  is  as  neoessary, 

As  to  be  bom  and  breathe,  to  marry; 

So  uniwersał,  ali  mankind 

In  nothing  else  is  of  one  mind : 

For  in  what  stiipid  age  or  nation 

Was  marriage  eyer  out  of  fashion  ? 

Unless  among  tfaeAmazons, 

Or  doister^d  friara  and  Vestal  nuns^ 

Or  StoicSi  who^  to  bar  the  freaks' 

And  loose  escesses  of  the  sex, 

Preposterously  would  hare  ali  women 

TumM  lip  to  ali  the  world  in  common ; 

Thougfa  men  would  find  such  mortal  fauds 

In  sharing  of  their  public  goods, 

Twouldpot  them  to  morę  charge  of  lives, 

Than  they  *re  supply'd  with  now  by  wiYes, 

Until  they  graze,  anid  wear  their  clothes, 

A»  beasts  do,  qf  tiieir  native  growths; 

For  simple  wearing  of  their  homs 

Will  not  suffice  to  senre  their  tums. 

For  what  can  we  pretend  t'  inherit, 

Unless  the  marriage-de<^  will  bear  it  ? 

Gould  claim  no  right  to  lands  or  rents. 

But  for  our  parents'  settlements ; 

Had  been  but  younger  sons  o'  th*  Eaitfa^ 

Deban^d  it  ali,  bdt  for  our  birth. 

What  honoun,  or  estates  of  peers, 

Gould  be  pre8erv'd  ^\xt  by  their  heirs  ? 

And  what  security  maintains 

Their  right  and  title,  but  the  bannsł 

What  crowns  conld  be  hereditary, 

If  greatest  monarchs  did  not  many. 

And  with  tbeir  consorts  oonsummate 

Their  weightiest  intei-ests  of  state  ? 

For  ali  th*  amours  of  princes  are 

But  guarantees  of  peace  or  war. 

Or  what  but  marriage  has  a  chann> 

The  ragę  of  empires  to  disarm  ? 

Make  blood  and  desolation  cease,- 

And  fire  and  sword  unitę  in  peace, 

Wben  ali  their  fierce  contests  for  forage 

Gonclude  in  articles  of  marriage  ? 

Nor  does  the  genial  bed  provide 

Less  for  the  interests  of  the  bride, 

Who  else  had  not  yie  least  pretence 

T*  as  much  as  due  benevo]ence ; 

Gould  no  morę  title  take  upon  ber 

To  Yirtue,  quality,  and  honour, 

Than  ladies  errant  unconfin^d. 

And  feme-ooverts  to  ali  mankin<k 


I  AU  women  would  be  of  one  piece, 
The  Tirtuous  matión,  and  the  miss  ; 
The  nymphs  of  chaste  Diana*s  train, 
The  sama  with  those  in  Lewkner*s  Lan^ 
But  for  the  differenoe  marriage  makes 
*Twixt  wiv«s  aiyl  ladies  of  the  Łakes : 
Besides  the  joys  of  place  and  bhth, 
The  sex*8  Paradise  on  Earth, 
A  priTilege  so  sacred  beld, 
That  nooe  will  to  their  mothers  yieldy 
But,  rmther  than  not  go  befbre, 
Abandon  Heaven  at  the  door : 
And  if  th'  indulgcM  luw  atlows 
A  greater  fireedom  to  the  ^lonse,' 
The  reason  is,  becanse  the  wifSs 
Runs  greater  hazards  of  her  life  ; 
Is  trusted  with  the  form  and  matter 
Of  ali  mairitind,  by  careful  Naturę, 
Where  man  brings  nothing  but  the  stuff 
She  frames  the  wondrous  fabric  of ; 
Who  therefbre,  in  a  strait,  may  freely 
Demand  the  clergy  of  her  belly. 
And  make  it  save  her  the  same  way 
It  seldom  misses  to  betray, 
Unless  both  parties  wisely  enter 
Into  the  liturgy  indenture. 
And  though  some  fits  of  smali  contest 
Sometimes  fali  out  a^ong  the  best, 
That  is  no  morę  than  erery  lover 
Does  from  his  backney-lady  snffer ; 
That  makes  no  breaoh  of  ^uth  and  I^yre;- 
But  rather  (sometimes^)  ser^es  t*  improve  : 
For  as,  in  nmning,  every  pace 
Is  but  between  two  legs  a  race, 
In  which  both  do  their  uttermoet 
To  get  befbre  and  win  the  post, 
Yet  when  they  *re  at  their  race*8  ends, 
They  're  still  as  kind  and  oonstant  frienda. 
And,  to  re1ieve  their  weariness, 
By  tums  give  one  another  ease ; 
So  ali  those  false  alaraas  of  strife 
Between  the  husband  and  the  wife. 
And  little  quarrels,  often  provc 
To  be  but  new  recruits  of  LoTe ; 
When  those  who  *re  always  kind  or  coy, 
In  time  mus^either  tire  or  cloy. 
Nor  are  the  loudest  damouis  morę 
Than  as  they  're  reli8h*d,  sweet  or  sour; 
Like  musie,  that  proves  bad  or  good, 
According  as  *tis  underrtood. 
In  ali  amours  a  loyer  bums  , 

With  frowns,  as  wdl  as  smiles,  by  tums; 
And  hearts  ba^e  been  as  oft  with  sullen 
As  charming  looks  8urpris*d  and  stolen: 
llien  why  should  morę  bewitching  cłamour 
Some  loYers  not  as  much  enamour  ł 
For  discords  make  the  sweetest  airs, 
And  curses  are  a  kind  of  prayeri ; 
Too  slight  alloys  for  ali  those  grand 
Felicities  by  marriage  gain*d : 
For  nothing  else  has  power  to  settle. 
The  interests  of  Iove  perpetual  $ 
An  act  and  deed  that  makes  ooe  heait 
Beoome  another*s  oounterpart. 
And  passes  fines  on  &ith  and  loTe^ 
£nroll*d  and  register'd  above. 
To  seal  the  slippery  knots  of  vowb, 
Which  nothing  eUe  but  Death  can  loose. 
And  what  security*s  too  strong, 
To  guard  that  gentle  heart  from  wtaag. 
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Tlttt  to  its  fnend  ifl  ghd  to  pen 

Itself  away,  sod  aU  it  has, 

.And,  like  ao  anchorite,  give9  over 

Thii  worid,  for  the  Hea^en  of  a  lover?*» 

« I  giant,"  qaoth  she,  *'  there  are  aome  few 
Wbo  take  that  ooane,  and  find  it  tnie; 
Bot  milHoiis  wbom  tiie  same  does  sentenee 
To  Hearen  b'  another  way,  repentanoe. 
Love'8  arrows  are  but  shot  at  nnrera, 
IlKMigh  all  they  hit  they  tam  to  ioven ; 
Aod  aJl  tbe  wdghty  conseąuents 
0epeod  upon  morę  blind  erents 
Than  gamesten,  when  they  play  a  set 
With  greatest  cuniung  at  piqaet. 
Pat  out  with  caatkm,  but  take  in 
Tbey  know  not  what,  unaight,  unseen. 
For  what  do  Urmn,  when  they  're  ftwt 
In  one  aD0ther*8  arms  embnuyd. 
Bot  8trive  to  plander,  and  convey 
Each  other,  like  a  prize,  away } 
To  change  the  propeity  of  sehres,        / 
Al  sacking  children  are  by  elve8  ? 
iod,  ^tbey  use  their  penona  so, 
What  will  they  to  their  fortumes  do  ? 
Their  fnlnnes !  the  perpetnal  aima 
Oif  all  their  ecstaaiea  and  flamea. 
For  when  the  money  'a  on  the  book. 
And  AU  mjf  worldly  goodt^-fysA  spoke, 
(Tbe  lonnal  libery  vaA  teisin 
That  pots  the  k>ver  in  poMCagion) 
To  that  alone  the  bridegroom  'a  wedded, 
Tlie  bride  a  flam,  that  's  supeneded  : 
Tb  that  their  faith  ia  still  madę  good, 
ibid  all  the  oaths  to  na  they  vowM ; 
For  when  we  once  realgn  our  powers. 
We  '▼e  nothing  left  we  can  cali  oura: 
Our  money  'a  now  beoome  the  Miaa 
Of  all  your  lirea  and  aenńces, 
And  we,  fbraaken  and  poetpon^d. 
Bat  bawda  to  wfaat  before  we  own'd ; 
Which,  aa  it  madę  y*  at  first  gallant  ua, 
So  now  hirea  othen  to  supplant  na, 
Until  Hia  all  tum'd  out  of  doors 
(As  we  had  been)  for  new  amoars. 
For  what  did  ever  heireaa  yet. 
By  bemg  bom  to  lordahipe,  get  ? 
Wheo,  the  morę  lady  ahe  'a  of  manon, 
She  's  but  expoe*d  to  more  trepannen> 
Paya  for  their  projecta  and  deaigna. 
And  lor  her  owa  deatroction  fines ; 
Aod  doea  but  tempt  them  with  her  liches. 
To  nae  her  aa  the  ]>evil  doea  witches ; 
Who  takea  it  lor  a  apecial  grace 
To  be  their  cuUy  for  a  apace, 
That  when  the  time  'a  expir'd,  the  drazela 
For  ever  may  become  hia  Tasńla : 
So  she,  bewitch'd  by  rooka  and  apirita, 
Betreya  heraelf,  and  all  afa*  inherita ; 
Is  boi^ht  and  tołd,  like  atolen  gooda> 
By  pimpa,  and  match>makera,  and  bawda  9 
Until  tkffiy  force  her  to  oonvey, 
And  ateal  the  thief  himaelf  away. 
Tbeae  are  the  everlasting  fhiita 
Of  all  your  paasionate  toYeaoita, 
Th'  eiiecta  of  all  your  amoraua  fanciea 
To  portiona  and  inheritancea; 
Your  loveaick  npturei,  for  fruitaoa 
Of  dowry,  jointure,  and  tuition^ 
To  which  you  make  addreaa  and  coortahip, 
AaA  witłi  yoor  bodies  striv«  to  iranhip. 


That  th*  infanfa  fortones  may  partake 

Of  love  too,  for  the  mother's  sake. 

For  theae  you  play  at  purpoees. 

And  love  3rour  lovea  with  A's  and  B'8 ; 

For  theae  at  beste  and  Tombre  woo. 

And  play  for  love  and  money  too : 

Strive  who  ahall  be  the  ableat  man 

At  right  gallanting  of  a  fon ; 

And  who  the  moat  genteelly  bred 

At  aucking  of  a  Yizard^bead ; 

How  beat  t'  aecost  ua  in  all  quarter8, 

T*  our  queation-and-commaiid  new  garters ; 

And  solidly  diacourae  upon 

All  aorta  of  dresaea pro  and  eon: 

For  there  'a  no  mystery  nor  trade, 

But  in  the  art  of  love  ia  madę; 

And  when  you  haye  more  deb^  to  pay 

Than  Michaehnaa  and  Lady-day; 

And  no  way  poaaible  to  do  't, 

But  loTe,  and  oatha,  and  reatleaa  suit. 

To  ua  y'  apply,  to  p^y  the  acorea 

Of  all  your  cull3r'd  paat  amoura ; 

Act  o'er  your  flamea  and  darta  again. 

And  charge  ya  with  your  wounda  and  pain ; 

Which  othen*  influences  long  aince 

Haye  charm'd  your  noaes  with,  and  ahins ; 

For  which  the  aurgeon  ia  unpaid. 

And  like  to  be,  without  our  aid. 

Lord  !  wharan  amofoua  thing  is  want ! 

How  debts  and  mortgages  enchant ! 

What  gracea  must  that  lady  have, 

That  can  from  executions  saye  ! 

What  channa,  that  can  reyerse  extent, 

And  nuli  decree  and  exigent ! 

What  magical  attracts*and  graces, 

That  can  redeem  from  Sdre  fadat !       , 

From  bonds  and  atatutes  can  discharge, 

And  from  contempta  of  courta  eniarge  ! 

Theae  are  the  highest  excellencie8 

Of  all  your  tnie  or  folae  pretencea ; 

And  you  would  damn  youraelves,  and  swear 

Aa  much  t*  an  boatefs  dowager, 

Orown  fot  and  pursy  by  retail 

Of  pots  of  beer  and  boćtled  ale. 

And  6nd  her  fitter  for  your  tura. 

For  fat  is  wondroua  apt  to  bum; 

Who  at  your  flamea  would  aoon  take  flre, 

Relent,  and  melt  to  your  desire, 

And,  like  a  candle  in  the  aocket, 

DtssoWe  her  gracea  int'  your  pocket" 

By  thia  time  'twaa  grown  dark  and  late, 
When  th'  heard  a  knocking  at  the  gate, 
Laid  on  in  hastę,  with  such  a  powder, 
The  blows  grew  louder  still  and  louder; 
Which  Hudibraa,  aa  if  they  *d  been 
Be8tow*d  aa  freely  on  hia  ałun,  * 

Escpounding  by  hia  inward  light, 
Or  rather  more  prophetic  fright. 
To  be  the  wizard,  come  to  aearoh, 
And  take  him  napping  in  the  lurch, 
Tura'd  pale  aa  aahea,  or  a  clout. 
Bot  why,  or  wherefore,  ia  a  doubt ; 
For  men  will  tremble,  and  tum  paler^ 
With  too  much  or  too  little  yalour. 
Hia  heart  laid  on,  aa  if  it  try*d 
To  foree  a  paaaage  through  his  side, 
Impatient  (aa  he  yowM)  to  wait  theraj 
But  in  a  fury  to  fly  at  them ; 
And  therefore  beat  and  laid  about 
To  flnd  a  cranny  to  creep  out. 
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But  8he,  who  saw  in  what  a  takhig 
llie  knight  was  by  \m  furious  quakin$r> 
Undaunted  aryM,  "  Courage,  sir  Knight* 
Know  I  'm  resolr^d  to  break  do  rita  ' 
Of  hofipitality  to  a  strangcr, 
But,  to  secure  you  out  of  danger. 
Will  here  m3rself  stand  centinel. 
To  guard  tfais  pass  'gainst  Sidrophel : 
Women,  you  know,  do  seldom  ikiL 
To  make  the  stoUtcst  men  tum  taił, 
And  brarely  scom  to  tum  tbeir  backs 
Upon  the  desperatest  attacks.** 
At  this  the  knight  grew  resolute 
As  Ironside,  or  Hardiknute  ■ ; 
Hb  fortitude  began  to  rally, 

^nd  out  he  cryM  alond  to  sally ; 

^ut  she  besooght  him  to  C0Dvey 
His  courage  rather  out  o*  tfa'  way« 
And  lodge  in  ambush  oo  the  floor, 
Or  fbrtifyM  behind  a  door, 
That,  if  the  enemy  should  enter, 
He  might  retieTe  her  in  th'  adventare. 

Meanwhile,  they  knockM  against  the  door^ 
As  fierce  as  at  the  gate  before ; 
Which  madę  the  renegado  knight 
Relapse  again  t'  his  former  fright 
He  tbought  it  desperate  to  stay 
Till  th'  enemy  had  forc*d  his  way. 
But  rather  post  himself,  to  senre 
The  lady  for  a  fresh  resenre. 
His  duty  was  not  to  dispute, 
But  what  she  'ad  order'd  execute : 
Which  he  resoWd  in  hastę  t*  obey. 
And  tberefore  stoutly  marchM  away. 
And  all  h'  encounter^d  fell  upon, 
Though  in  the  dark,  and  all  alońe ; 
Till  fear,  that  brarer  feats  performa 
Than  erer  courage  dar*d  in  arms, 
Had  drawn  him  up  before  a  pass. 
To  stand  upon  his  guard,  and  face : 
Tliis  he  courageoosly  invaded. 
And,  having  enter^d,  barricadoed ; 
Insconc^d  himself  as  formidable 
As  could  be  underaeath  a  table, 
Where  he  lay  down  in  ambush  close, 
T*  expect  th*  arrival  of  his  foes. 
F«w  minutes  he  had  lain  perdtie. 
To  guard  his  desperate  arenue^ 
Before  he  heard  a  dreadful  shout, 
As  loud  as  putting  to  the  ront, 
With  which  impatiently  alarm'd, 
He  fancyM  th'  enemy  had  atoraiM, 
And,  after  entering,  Sidrophel 
Was  fallen  upon  the  guards  peU-mell .; 
He  therefore  sent  out  all  his  senses 
To  bring  him  in  int«liig«nces, 
Which  Yulgars,  out  of  ignorance, 
Mistake  for  folling  in  a  trfuice ; 
But  those  that  trade  in  geomancy, 
Aifirm  to  be  the  strength  of  foncy ; 
In  which  the  Lapland  ms^  deal. 
And  things  incredible  re^^. 
Meanwhile  the  foe  beat  up  his  qnarteri. 
And  stormM  the  outworks  of  his  fortresi ; 
And,  as  another  of  the  same 
Degree  and  party,  in  arms  and  fome, 


■  TwofamoasandTaliantprinoesofthif 
fhe  one  a  Sasum,  tlie  other  a  Dwie. 


That  in  the  same  caose  had  eDgag'd, 

And  war  with  equa]  conduct  wag*d. 

By  Tenturing  ooly  but  to  thrust 

His  head  a  span  bejrond  his  post» 

B*  a  generał  of  the  caralięra 

Was  dragg*d  through  a  window  by  the  ears  j 

So  he  was  serr^d  in  his  redoiibt, 

And  by  the  other  end  pullM  out 

Soon  as  they  had  htm  at  their  mercy, 
They  put  him  to  the  cudgel  iercely, 
As  if  they  'ad  scom'd  to  trade  or  barter. 
By  giying  or  by  taking  quarter: 
They  stóutly  ou  hi0<quarterB  laid, 
Until  his  scouts.  came  in  t'  his  aid : 
For  when  a  man  is  past  his  senae, 
There^s  no  way  to  reduce  him  thenc^ 
But  twinging  him  by  th'  ears  or  naie, 
Or  layin.fir  on  of  heayy  blowa^ 
And,  if  that  will  not  do  the  deed. 
To  buming  with  hot  irona  prooeed. 
Nb  sooner  was  he  oome  t'  himself. 
But  on  his  neck  a  atordy  elf 
Cłapp'd,  in  a  trice,  his  elo^oi  boof, 
And  thus  attackM  him  with  repn;^: 

«  Mortal,  thon  mtt  betny'd  to  us 
B^  our  friend,  thy  e^il  genius; 
Who  for  thy  horrid  perjuxie8» 
Thy  breach  of  faith,  aujd  tuining  lies, 
The  brethren's  privilege  (agańnst 
The  wicked)  on  themiehres,  the  saiota, 
Has  here  tfiy  wretched  oarcaas  aeot. 
For  jnst  rerenge  and  puashment ; 
Which  thou  hast  nowno  way  to  leasen, 
But  by  an  open,  free  coafossifm; 
For  if  we  catch  thee  foiling  onee, 
nrwill  fali  the  hearier  on  thy  bonea. 

«  What  madę  thee  vientnre  to  betray. 
And  filch  the  lady's  heart  away  ł 
To  spirit  her  to  matrimony  ?"— 
"  That  which  contracts  all  matches^— mcmcy. 
It  was  th'  enchantment  of  her  liches, 
That  madę  m*  ^vply  t'  your  crooy  witchei; 
Hiat  in  return  woukl  pay  th'  CKpeose, 
The  wear  and  tear  of  ooBScienee ; 
Wh^ch  I  could  have  patch'd  up,  and  tara'4» 
For  th'  hundredth  part  of  what  I  eara'd.'' 

"  Didst  thou  not  lorę  her  then  ?  speak  truć." 
*'  No  morę,'*  quoth  he,  "  than  I  kwc  you." 
'<  How  woujdst  thou  'avc  us'd  her  and  ber  moneyr* 
*'  First  tura'd  her  np  to  alimony, 
And  laid  her  dowry  ocK:  in  law, 
To  nuli  her  jointnre  with  a  flaw, 
Which  I  beforehand  had  agreed 
T*  haye  put,  on  purpose,  in  the  deed, 
And  bar  her  widow's  making  owr 
T  a  friend  in  tmst,  or  priyate  ]iofftxf* 

<'  What  madę  thee  pick  and  chooae  ber  oni 
T*  emptoy  their  soroeries  ataout  ?" 
**  That  which  makes  gamesten  piny  witfa  tfMse 
Who  haye  leaat  wit,  and  most  to  lote." 
"  But  didst  thou  scourg^  tby  tcsmI  tbna, 
As  thon  hast  damn^d  tbyielf  to  ui  ?** 

«  1  see  you  take  me  for  an  ■«: 
lis  trae,  I  thought  the  tiiek  wmld 
Upon  a  woman  irall  enoagb, 
As  *t  has  heen  often  foond  by  proof; 
Whoie  hnmoors  are  not  to  be  won 
But  when  they  are  hnpQi*d  upon ; 
For  Loye  appraweiof  all  they  do^ 
That  stand  for  cndadatei, 
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«  Why  didst  tli6a  foii^  thoae  shameful  lies 
Of  bean  and  witches  in  di^paise }" 

**  Tbat  is  DO  morę  tban  authon  {piye 
The  mbble  credit  to  belieye ; 
A  trick  of  foUowing  their  leaden, 
To  eotertain  their  genUe  readers : 
And  we  bave  now  no  other  way 
Of  pBSUng  aU  we  do  or  say ; 
Wbich,  when  'tis  natnral  and  true^ 
Will  be  belier^d  b'  a  Tery  few, 
Beside  the  danger  of  offAce, 
Tht  iatal  enemy  of  aense." 

"  Why  didst  thou  choose  that  coned  sin, 
Hypocrisy,  to  set  up  in  ?" 

**  Because  it  is  the  thriying^st  calling, 
The  only  saints'  beli  that  rings  all  in ; 
In  which  all  churcbes  are  ooncem*d. 
And  is  the  easiest  to  be  leani*d: 
For  no  degrees,  unkas  th*  employ  it, 
Can  ever  gain  much,  or  eąjoy  it : 
A  gift  that  is  not  only  able 
To  domineer  among  the  rabble. 
Bat,  by  the  lawa,  impower^d  to  ront 
And  awe  the  greatest  that  stand  out; 
Which  few  hdd  fbrth  against,  fiir  fear 
Tbeir  hands  should  slip,  and  come  too  near; 
For  no  sin  eise,  among  the  satnta, 
Is  tanght  so  tenderly  against" 

«  What  madę  thee  break  thy  plighted  vow8  ?" 
ę**  That  which  makes  others  break  a  hoase, 
And  hang,  and  sconi  ye  aU,  before 
Endare  the  plagne  of  being  poor.'* 

Ouoth  he,  '*  I  see  yoa  hsLwe  morę  tricks 
Than  all  our  doating  politics, 
That  are  grown  old,  wad  oat  of  fashion, 
Gompai^d  with  yonr  new  reformation  ; 
That  we  must  come  to  aiduwl  to  you. 
To  leam  yonr  more  iefin*d  and  new." 

Ouoth  he,  '*  If  yoa  will  giye  me  leare 
To  tell  you  what  I  now  peicetTe, 
Yoa  11  find  3^uTself  an  errant  cfaoose, 
If  y'  were  butat  a  meeting^boufie." 

*'  nis  true,"  quoth  he,  **  we  ne'er  come  thera, 
Because  w'  hiave  let  'em  out  by  th'  year." 

**  l^uly,"  ąaath  be,  ''  yoa  cant  imagtne 
What  wondrous  things  tfaey  will  engage  in ; 
That,  as  your  feUow-fiends  in  Heli 
Were  angels  all  before  they  feU, 
So  are  you  like  to  be  again, 
Gompar^d  with  th'  angeb  of  us  men." 

Qaoth  he,  "  I  am  retolT^d  to  be 
Thy  scholar  in  this  mysteryj 
And  therefore  first  desire  to  know 
Some  prineiples  oo  which  you  ga — 
What  makes  a  knave  a  child  of  God, 
And  one  of  us  2"— «  A  liyeUbood." 
«  What  renders  beating  out  of  braois, 
And  murder,  godlineas  ?" — "  Oreat  gaias.** 

"  What  ^  tńider  oonscienoe  ?'— "  ^Hs  a  botch 
That  will  not  bear  the  gentlest  tonch  ; 
But,  breaking  out,  dispatches  more 
Than  tl^  epidemicaPst  plague-sore.* 

*'  What  makes  y*  encroach  upon  our  trade, 
And  damn  all  otben  ?*— "  To  be  paid." 
"  What  '8  orthodoK  and  trae  believiiig 
Agminst  a  coaaciciioe  ^*»<'  A  good  liińng." 

**  What  makfls  lebeUinc  againat  kiags 
A  gpod  old  caus^^"-— *<  Administńngs.'* 

•<  What  makes  aU  doctrines  plaln  aad  dear  2*^ 
^  About  iwo  himdred  pouadt  »-yi 
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And  that  which  was  prov'd  tme  before, 
Prove  false  again  ?" — "  Two  hundred  more." 

*'  What  makes  the  breaking  of  all  oaths 
A  holy  duty  ?"— "  Food  and  clothes." 

'*  What,  laws  and  freedom,  persecution  ?*'— 
*'  Being  out  of  power  and  contribution.*' 

**  What  makes  a  chtfrch  a  den  of  thioTes  ?" — 
*'  A  dean  and  chapter,  ańd  wbite  slecyes.** 

"  And  what  would  senre,  if  those  were  gone. 
To  make  it  orthodoK  ?" — "  Our  own." 

'*  What  makes  morałity  a  crime, 
The  most  notorioos  of  the  time ; 
Morałity,  which  both  the  saints 
And  wicked  too  ery  oat  against  ?" — 
'*  tlause  grace  and  virtae  are  within 
Prohibited  degrees  of  kin ; 
And  thereibre  no  tnie  saint  allows 
They  shall  be  sufiei^d  to  espouse : 
For  saints  can  need  no  conscience, 
That  with  morałity  dispense ; 
As  virtue  's  impious,  when  'tis  rooted 
In  naturę  only,  and  not  impated : 
Bat  why  the  wicked  shoidd  do  so. 
We  neither  know,  nor  care  to  do." 

"  What  's  liberty  of  conscience, 
P  th'  natural  and  gennine  sense  ?."— 
"  'Tis  to  restore,  with  more  security, 
Rebellion  to  its  ancient  purity ; 
And  Christian  liberty  reduce 
To  th'  elder  practice  of  the  Jews ; 
For  a  larg^  conscience  is  all  one. 
And  signifies  the  same  with  nonę.*' 

"  It  is  enough,"  qaotb  he,  "  for  once^ 
And  has  repriev'd  thy  forfeit  bones ; 
Nick  Machiavel  had  ne^er  a  trick, 
(Though  he  gare  bis  name  to  our  Old  Kick) 
But  was  below  the  least  of  these, 
That  pass  i'  tb'  world  for  holiness." 
This  said,  the  Furies  and  tbe  light 
In  th'  instant  vanieh'd  out  of  sight, 
And  left  him  in  the  dark  alone, 
With  stinks  of  brimstone  and  his  own. 

The  queen  of  Night,  whose  large  oommand 
Rules  all  the  sea,  and  half  the  land, 
And  over  moist  and  crazy  brains, 
In  high  spring-tides,  at  midnight  reigns, 
Was  now  declining  to  the  west. 
To  go  to  bed  and  take  ber  rest, 
When  Hudibras,  whose  stubbońi  blows 
Deny'd  his  bones  that  soft  repose, 
I^y  still,  expectłng  worse  and  more, 
StretchM  out  at  length  upon  the  iloor ; 
And,  though  he  shut  his  eyes  as  fast 
As  if  he  'ad  been  to  sleep  his  last, 
Saw  all  the^shapes  that  fear  or  wizards 
Do  make  the  Devil  wear  for  vizards  ; 
And,  pńcking  up  his  ears,  to  hark 
If  he  could  hear,  too,  in  the  dark. 
Was  first  invaded  with  a  groan, 
And  after  in  a  feeble  tonę, 
These  trembling  words :  "  Unhappy  wretch ! 
What  hast  thou  gotten  by  this  fetch, 
Or  all  thy  tricks,  in  this  new  trade, 
Thy  holy  brotherhood  o'  th*  blade  ? 
By  sauntering  still  on  some  adyenture, 
And  growing  to  thy  borse  a  Centaur  ? 
To  Staff  thy  skin  with  swelliDg  knobs 
Of  cruel  and  hard-wooded  drubs  ? 
For  still  thott  'ast  had  the  worst  on  't  yel^ 
As  wetl  in  ćiBnąuett  ai  dcfieatr 
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Nłght  łs  the  sabbath  of  mankind. 
To  rest  the  body  and  the  mind, 
Which  now  thoa  ait  deoyM  to  keep. 
And  cure  thy  laboar'd  corpse  with  sleep.'* 

Tlie  knight,  who  heard  the  wotÓB  explain*d 
As  meant  to  him  this  reprimand, 
Because  the  character  did  hit 
Point-blank  upoo  his  case  so  fit, 
Believ'd  it  was  some  drolling  sprite 
That  staid  upon  the  guard  that  night, 
And  one  of  those  be  'ad  seen,  aml  felt 
The  drubs  he  had  so  freely  dealt ; 
When,  after  a  short  paiise  and  groan, 
The  doleful  spirit  thos  went  on ; 

**  This  'tis  t*  engage  with  dogs  and  bears 
Pell-mell  together  by  the  ears. 
And,  after  painfiil  bangs  and  knocks. 
To  He  in  limbo  in  the  stocks, 
And  from  the  pinnacle  of  glory 
Fali  headlong  into  purgatory :" 

Thought  he,  '<  This  0evil  's  fuU  of  malice, 
That  on  my  late  disastera  rallies." 
*'  Condemn'd  to  whipping,  but  declinM  it. 
By  being  morę  heroic-minded ; 
And  at  a  riding  handled  worse, 
With  treats  morę  sIoYenly  and  eoane ; 
Engag'd  with  fien^s  tn  stubbom  wan, 
And  hot  dłsputes  with  conjurers ; 
And,  when  thou  'adst  bravely  won  the  day, 
Wast  imin  to  steal  thyself  away.'' 

"  I  see,*'  thought  he,  *'  this  shameless  elf 
Wottld  fain  steal  me,  too,  ftom  myself, 
That  impadently  dares  to  own 
What  I  have  suffer^d  for  and  done.'* 
**  And  now,  but  ▼entoring  to  betray. 
Hast  met  with  Tengeaiice  the.same  way." 

Thought  he,  "  How  does  the  Devil  know 
What  't  was  that  I  designM  to  do  ? 
His  offioe  of  intelligence. 
His  oracles,  are  ceas'd  long  sińce ; 
And  he  knows  nothing  of  the  saints. 
Bat  what  some  treacherous  spy  aoquaints. 
This  is  some  pettifoggmg  fiend, 
Some  under  door-keeper's  friend's  firiend, 
That  undertakes  to  understand, 
And  juggies  at  the  second  band. 
And  now  would  pass  for  spirit  Po, 
And  all  men's  dark  concems  foreknow. 
I  think  I  need  not  fear  him  for  't ; 
Tbese  rallying  Derils  do  no  burt" 
With  that  he  rous'd  his  drooping  heart. 
And  hastily  cry'd  out,  "  What  art  ?"— 
"  A  wretch,"  quoth  he,  "  whom  want  of  grace 
Has  brougbt  to  this  unhappy  place." 

^  I  do  believe  thee,"  ąuoth  the  knight ; 
**  Thus  fSar  I  'm  surę  thou  'rt  in  the  right: 
And  know  what  'tis  that  troubles  thee, 
Better  than  thou  hast  guessM  of  me. 
Thou  art  some  paltry,  blackguaid  sprite, 
CondemnM  to  drudgery  in  the  night ; 
Thou  hast  no  work  to  do  in  th'  houae. 
Nor  halfpenny  to  drop  in  shoes ; 
Without  the  raising  of  which  sum 
You  dare  not  be  so  troublesome 
l'o  pinch  the  slattems  black  and  blue. 
For  leaving  you  their  work  to  do. 
This  is  your  business,  good  Pug-Bobin, 
And  your  diversion  duU  dry-bc^bing, 
T'  entice  lanatics  in  the  dirt. 
And  wasb  them  clean  ńi  ditches  for  't ; 


Of  which  oonceit  you  are  so  proud, 
At  every  jest  you  laugh  aloud, 
As  now  you  would  have  done  by  me. 
But  that  I  barHd  your  raillery.*' 

"  Sir,"  quoth  the  voice,  "  ye  »re  no  such  sophi, 
As  you  wouid  hare  tbe  world  judge  of  ye. 
If  }rou  design  to  weigh  our  talents 
P  th*  standard  of  your  own  false  balance, 
Or  think  it  possible  to  know 
Us  ghosts,  as  well  as  we  do  you ; 
We,  wbo  haye  been  the  9v'eTia8ting 
Compantons  of  your  drubs  and  basting. 
And  never  left  you  tn  contest 
With  małe  or  female,  man  or  beast; 
But  prov'd  as  true  t'  ye,  and  entire, 
In  all  adyentures,  as  3rour  squire." 

Ouoth  he,  "  That  may  be  said  as  tnie 
By  th*  idlest  pug  of  all  your  crew : 
For  nonę  could  have  betray'd  us  worae 
Than  those  allies  of  ouis  and  youn. 
But  I  have  sent  him  for  a  token 
To  your  low-country  Hogen-Mogen, 
To  whose  infemal  shores  1  hope 
He  'U  swing  like  skippers  in  a  ropę : 
And,  if  ye  'ave  been  morę  just  to  me 
(A»  I  am  apt  to  think)  than  he, 
I  am  afraid  it  is  as  true, 
What  th'  ill-affected  say  of  you~ 
Ye  'are  'spou8*d  the  oovenant  and  cauae. 
By  holding  up  your  do^en  paws."  ą 

"  Sir,"  quoth  the  wice,  "  'tis  tnie,  I  granty 
We  madę,  and  took,  tbe  oovenant; 
But  that  no  morę  concerns  the  cause, 
Than  other  peijuries  do  the  laws, 
Which,  when  they  *re  prov'd  in  open  ooart, 
Wear  wooden  peccadillo*s  for  't: 
And  that  's  the  rcason  omrenanters 
Hołd  up  their  hands,  like  rogues  at  baia." 

"  I  see,"  quoth  Hudibras,  '*  from  wheoce 
These  scandals  of  the  satnts  commence, 
Tbat  are  but  natural  effects 
Of  Satan's  malice,  and  his  sects', 
Those  spider-saints,  that  hang  by  threadis 
Spun  out  o'  th'  entrails  of  their  heads." 

"  Sir,"  quoth  the  Toice,  "  that  may  as  tnie 
And  properly  be  said  of  yon, 
Whose  talents  may  compare  with  either, 
Or  both  the  other  puŁ  to^ther : 
For  all  the  independents  do, 
Is  only  wbat  you  forcM  them  to ; 
You,  who  are  not  content  alone 
With  tricks  to  put  the  Deril  down. 
But  must  have  armies  rais'd  to  back 
The  gospel-work  you  undertake : 
As  if  artillery  and  edge-tools, 
Werę  th'  only  engines  to  save  sools : 
While  be,  poor  De^il,  bas  no  power 
By  force  to  run  down  and  devour ; 
Has  ne'er  a  dassis,  cannot  sentence 
To  stools,  or  poundage  of  repentance ; 
Is  ty'd  up  only  to  design 
T*  entice,  and  tempt,  and  undermine : 
In  which  you  all  his  arts  outdo. 
And  prove  yourBelves  his  betten  too. 
Hence  'tis  possessions  do  less  evil 
Than  merę  temptations  of  the  Devil, 
Which  all  the  hionid^st  actions  done 
Are  charg^d  in  oourts  of  law  upon ; 
Because,  unless  they  hdp  tbe  elf, 
He  can  do  little  of  himself  i 
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And  therefore,  vhere  he  's  best  poasest, 
Acts  most  against  his  interest; 
Surprises  nonę,  but  thoae  vbo  \vb  pftests 
To  tum  him  out,  and  esorcists, 
SopplyM  with  spintual  proyision, 
Aiid  magazines  of  ammuoitioii ; 
With  crofises,  relics,  crucifixe8, 
Beads,  pictures,  rosaiies,  aod  pises ; 
The  tools  of  working  our  salyatioD 
By  merę  mechanic  operation : 
With  holy  water,  like  a  sluice. 
To  OTerflow  all  avenues: 
But  tbose,  who  *re  utterly  unarm^d, 
T'  oppose  his  eotranoe  if  be  stonn^d, 
He  neyer  offers  to  Burprise, 
Althoagh  his  falsest  enemies ; 
"But  ia  content  to  be  their  drudge, 
And  OD  their  errands  glad  to  tradge : 
For  where  are  all  your  fbrfeiturea 
Intnisted  in  safe  hands,  but  oun  ? 
Wbo  are  but  gaolers  of  the  holes 
And  dongeons  where  you  clap  up  soub; 
Like  under-keepers,  tura  the  keys, 
T*  3K>ur  miłłimus  anathemasy 
And  nerer  boggie  to  restore 
llie  members  you  deliver  o'er, 
Upon  demand,  with  fairer  justice, 
Than  all  your  covenanting  tnisteei ; 
Ubless,  to  punish  them  the  worse, 
Yott  put  them  in  the  secular  powen. 
And  pass  their  souls,  as  some  demise 
The  same  estate  in  mortgage  twice : 
When  to  a  Icgal  utlegation 
Yon  torn  your  ezcommunication. 
And,  for  a  groat  unpaid  that  's  due, 
I>istrain  on  soul  and  body  too." 

Thought  he,  **  Tis  no  mean  part  of  civil  ' 
State-pru^ence  to  cajole  the  Devil, 
And  not  to  handle  him  too  roogh, 
When  he  'as  us  in  his  cloven  boof.-^ 

"  Tis  tnie,*'  quoth  he,  **  that  interooorBe 
Has  pa8s'd  between  your  friends  and  ours, 
Thaty  as  yon  trust  us,  in  our  way. 
To  raise  yoor  members,  and  to  lay. 
We  send  you  others  of  our  own, 
DenouncM  to  hang  themselTes,  or  drown, 
Or,  frighted  with  our  oratory, 
To  leap*down  headlong  many  a  story ; 
Have  us'd  all  means  to  propagate 
Your  mighty  interests  of  state, 
Laid  out  our  spiritual  gifts  to  further 
Your  great  designs  of  ragę  and  murther : 
For  if  the  saints  are  nam'd  from  blood. 
We  only  *aTe  madę  that  title  good; 
And,  if  it  were  but  in  our  power. 
We  sbould  not  scruple  to  do  more^ 
And  not  be  half  a  soul  behind 
Of  all  disseniers  of  mankmd.* 

"  Right,"  quath  the  voice,  *'  and,  as  I  scom 
To  be  ungrateful,  in  return  • 

Of  all  those  kind  good  offices, 
I  ^l  firee  you  out  of  this  distreas. 
And  set  you  down  in  safiety,  where 
It  is  no  time  to  tell  yon  here. 
The  oock  crows,  and  the  mora  giows  on* 
When  Vis  decreed  I  must  be  gone ; 
And,  if  I  leare  you  here  till  day, 
You  li  find  it  hard  to  get  away.** 
With  that  the  spirit  grop^d  abouŁ 
To  find  th'  enchanted  hero  0Bt» 


And  try*d  with  hastę  to  lift  him  up. 

But  found  his  forlora  hope,  his  crup, 

Unseryiceable  with*kick6  and  blons, 

Receiv*d  from  harden'd-heartecl  foes. 

He  thought  to  drag  him  by  the  heels, 

Like  Grcsham-carts,  with  legs  for  wheets ; 

But  Fear,  that  soonest  cures  those  sores, 

In  danger  of  relapse  to  worse, 

Came  in  t'  assist  him  with  its  aid. 

And  up  his  sinking  Yessel  weighM. 

No  sooner  was  he  fit  to  trudge. 

But  both  madc  ready  to  dislodge ; 

The  spirit  hors'd  him,  like  a  sack, 

Upon  the  vehicle  his  back. 

And  borę  him  headlong  into  th'  hall, 

With  some  fow  rubs  against  the  wali ; 

Where,  finding  out  the  postem  lock^d, 

Aiid  th*  avennes  as  strongly  blockM, 

H*  attack'd  the  window,  stormM  the  glassy 

And  in  a  moment  gain'd  the  pasa ; 

Through  which  he  dragg^d  the  worsted  Boldier*s 

Fore-quarter8  out  by  th'  head  and  shoulders. 

And  cautiously  began  to  scout 

To  find  their feUow  cattle  out; 

Nor  was  it  half  a  minute's  qaest, 

Ere  he  retrier^d  the  champion's  beast, 

Ty^d  to  a  pale,  instead  of  raek. 

But  ne'er  a  saddle  on  his  back. 

Nor  pistols  at  the  saddle-bow, 

Convey'd  away,  the  Lord  knows  how. 

He  thought  it  was  no  time  to  stay, 

And  let  the  night  too  steal  away ; 

But,  in  a  trice,  adTanc^d  the  knight 

Upon  the  bare  ridge,  bolt  upright. 

And,  groping  out  for  RaIpho's  jadę, 

He  found  the  saddle,  too,  was  stray*d, 

And  in  the  place  a  lump  of  soap, 

On  which  be  speedily  leapM  up; 

And,  turning  to  the  gate  the  rein, 

He  kickM  and  cudgel'd  on  amain ; 

While  Hudibras,  with  equal  hastę, 

On  both  sidea  laid  about  as  fiut. 

And  spurr^d,  as  jockies  use,  to  break, 

Or  padders  to  secure,  a  neck : 

^Where  let  us  leare  ^em  for  ą  time,    - 

And  to  their  churches  tura  our  rhyme ; 

To  hołd  forth  their  declming  state, 

Which  now  come  near  an  even  ratę* 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  saints  engage  in  fierce  contests 
About  their  carnal  interests. 
To  share  their  sacrilegiooa  preys, 
According  to  their  rates  of  graoe: 
Their  yarioos  firenzies  to  refomi, 
When  Cromwell  left  them  in  a  storm ; 
Till,  m  th'  effige  of  rampa,  the  rabbie 
Bura  all  their  grandees  of  the  cabaL 


Ths  learned  write,  an  insect  breeze 
Is  but  a  mongrel  prince  of  bees, 
That  folls  before  a. storm  on  oows, 
And  stings  the  founders  of  his  housc. 
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From  whote  ooirupted  flesh  tbat  breed 
Of  Termin  did  at  fint  prodeed : 
So,  ere  the  storm  of  war  broke  out, 
Religion  spawn^d  a  various  rout 
Of  petalant  capricious  sects, 
The  raaflpgoU  of  comipted  texfts, 
That  first  run  all  religion  down, 
And  after  every  swarm  its  owo : 
For  as  the  Persian  magi  ooce 
Upon  their  mothera  got  Łheir  rans, 
Tbat  were  incapable  t*  eojoy 
That  empire  any  other  way, 
So  Presby  ter  bcgot  the  other 
Upon  the  Good  Old  Cause,  his  motber, 
Then  borę  them,  like  the  DeyiPs  dam, 
Whose  son  and  husband  are  the  tamę; 
And  yet  no  natural  tie  of  blood, 
Nor  interest  for  the  common  good, 
Could,  wheu  their  profits  inteiier^d, 
Get  quarter  for  each  otber^s  beard : 
For  when  they  thTivM  they  never  fiidg^d, 
Bot  only  by  the  ean  eDgag*d ; 
like  dogs  that  snarl  about  a  booe. 
And  play  together  when  they  'if e  nonę ; 
As  by  their  tniest  characterB, 
Their  constant  actions,  plainly  appemn. 
RebellioD  now  began,  for  lack 
Of  zeal  and  plunder,  to  gwm  stack ; 
The  caose  and  oovenant  to  lessen. 
And  Proridence  to  be  out  of  feason: 
For  now  there  was  no  morę  to  porchase 
O*  th'  klng'8  revenue,  and  the  church*s, 
*  But  all  divided,  sbar^d,  and  gone, 
That  us'd  to  urge  th«  brethren  on ; 
Which  forc'd  the  'stubbom^st  for  the  cause, 
To  cross  the  cudgels  to  the  laws, 
That  what  by  breafcing  them  they  'ad  gaioM, 
By  their  support  might  be  maintain'd$ 
Like  thieres,  that  m  a  hemp^plot  ie, 
Secur^d  against  the  Hue-and-cry;  ' 

For  Presbyter  and  Independent 
Were  now  tam*d  plaintiff  and  defendant^ 
Laid  out  their  apostolic  functions 
On  camal  orders  and  iąjunctions; 
And  all  their  precious  gifts  and  graces 
On  outlawries  and  Scire  fmaas; 
At  MichaeFs  term  had  many  trial, 
Worse  than  the  Dragon  and  St  Michael, 
Where  thousands  fell,  in  shape  of  fees, 
Into  the  bottomless  absrss. 
For  when,  like  brethren,  and  like  fnends, 
They  came  to  share  their  dividends. 
And  every  partner  to  possess 
Ifis  church  and  state  joint>purcha8es, 
In  which  the  ablest  saint,  and  bfist. 
Was  nam'd  in  trust  by  all  the  rest 
To  pay  their  money,  and,  instead 
Of  every  brother,  pass  the  deed, 
He  straight  converted  all  his  gifts 
To  pious  frauds  and  holy  shifts. 
And  settled  all  the  other  shares 
Upon  his  outward  man  and  's  heiri ; 
Hdd  all  they  claimM  as  forfót  lands 
I)diver'd  up  into  hu  hands, 
And  pas8'd  upon  his  oonscience 
By  pre-entail  of  Providence ; 
Impeach^d  the  rest  for  reprobates, 
That  had  no  titles  to  estates, 
But,  by  their  spiritual  attaints, 
peg^aded  from  the  right  of  saióts. 


"niis  being  reveal*d,  they  now  begun 

With  law  and  oonscience  to  foli  on. 

And  laid  about  as  hot  and  brain-sick 

As  th*  Utter  barrister  of  Swanswick ' ; 

£ngag*d  with  money-bags,  as  boki 

As  men  with  sand-bags  did  of  old, 

That  brought  the  lawyers  in  morę  foes 

Than  all  unsanctify^d  tnisti^es; 

7111  he  who  had  no  morę  to  show 

r  th^case,  receiv'd  the  overthrow; 

Or,  both  sides  having  had  the  worst, 

They  parted  as  tliey  met  at  fint 

Poor  presbyter  was  now  reduc'd, 

Seciuded,  and  cashier'd,  and  chous*d ! 

Tum'd  out»  and  excommunicate 

From  all  aflairs  of  church  and  state, 

ReformM  to  a  reformado  saint. 

And  glad  to  tum  itinerant, 

To  stroU  and  teach  from  town  to  town. 

And  those  he  had  taught  up  teach  down, 

And  make  those  uses  serve  again 

Against  the  new-eniighten*d  men, 

As  fit  as  when  at  first  they  were 

Reveard  against  the  ca^alier; 

Damn  anabaptist  and  fonatic 

As  pat  as  popish  and  prelatic ; 

And  with  as  litde  Tariation, 

To  serve  for  any  scct  i'  th'  nation. 

The  Good  Old  Cause,  which  some  believe 

To  be  the  Devil  thattempted  Eto 

With  knowledge,  and  does  still  inrite 

The  world  to  miscbief  with  new  Ught, 

Had  storę  of  money  in  ber  purse, 

When  he  took  ber  for  better  or  worse : 

But  now  was  grown  deform*d  and  poor. 

And  fit  to  be  tum'd  out  of  door. 
The  independents  (whose  firrt  statioo 

Was  in  the  rear  of  rdR>rmation, 

A  mongrel  kind  of  church-dragocns, 
That  serr^d  for  hone  and  foot  at  onoe, 

And  in  the-saddle  of  one  steed 
The  Saracen  and  Christian  rid, 

Were  free  of  erery  spiritual  order, 

To  preach,  and  fight,  and  pray,  and  murder) 

No  sooner  got  the  start,  to  lurch 

Both  diflcipłines,  of  war  and  church, 

And  provideoce  enough  to  nm 

The  chief  commanders  of  them  down. 

But  carryM  on  the  war  against 

The  conmion  enemy  o'  th*  saints. 

And  in  a  while  prevaiPd  so  for. 

To  win  of  them  the  gamę  of  war, 

And  be  at  liberty  once  morę 

T*  attack  themselves  as  they  'ad  before. 

For  now  there  was  no  foe  in  arms 
T  unitę  their  facttona  witti  alanns, 
But  all  reducM  and  overoome, 
£xcept  their  worst  themselYes athomc, 
Who  'ad  compasś*d  all  they  pnŁy'd,  and  swore, 
And  fotfght,  and  preach'd,  and  plunder^d  for, 
Subdued  the  nation,  church,  and  state. 
And  all  things  but  their  laws  and  faate  $ 
But  when  they  came  to  treat  and  transact. 
And  share  the  spoil  of  all  they  'ad  nuwackt. 
To  botch  up  what  they  %d  tom  and  rent; 
Religion  and  the  goremment, 
They  met  no  sooner,  but  prepar^d 
To  puli  down  all  the  war  had  spar^d ; 

■  W.  Prynne,  a  Toluminons  wńter. 
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itgned  in  notbing,  but  t*  aboUsh, 
SubTert,  estirpate,  and  demoiish : 
For  lmaves  aad  fools  being  near  of  kin, 
As  Dutch  boors  are  t'  a  sooterkin, 
Both  parties  j<Mn'd  to  do  tbeir  beśt 
To  damn  tbe  pubtio  interest. 
And  herded  only  in  ooosnlta, 
To  put  by  one  another^s  bołts; 
T  out-cant  the  Babylonian  labouren, 
At  all  tbeir  dialects  of  jabberera. 
And  tug  at  both  ends  of  the  saw, 
To  tear  down  govemnient  and  law. 
For  as  tiro  cheats  that  play  one  gamę, 
Jiie  both  defeated  of  tbeir  aim, 
So  tbote  who  play.a  gamę  of  state. 
And  only  cavil  in  debatę, 
Although  there  *s  notbing  lost  nQr  woa, 
Tbe  public  bosinesa  is  undone ; 
Whicb  still  the  longer  tis  in  doing, 
Beoomes  the  sarer  way  to  rain. 

Hiis,  when  the  royaiists  pereeiv'd, 
(Who  to  tbeir  fiuth  as  firmly  cleaf^d, 
Aad  own'd  the  right  they  bad  paid  down 
So  deariy  for,  the  churcfa  and  crown) 
Th'  united  constanier,  and  sided 
Tbe  morę,  the  morę  their  ibea  divided$ 
For  thoagh  oiitnumber'd,  overthrowa. 
And  by  the  iate  of  war  run  down, 
Their  duty  never  was  defeated. 
Kor  from  their  oatha  and  iaith  retreated; 
Vw  kyalty  is  still  the  same, 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  gamę; 
1Viie  as  the  dial  to  the  Sun, 
Ałtbottgh  it  be  not  8hin'd  npon. 
Bot  when  these  brethren  in  evii, 
Tbeir  adverBaries,  and  tbe^DeYU^ 
Heguk  once  morę  to  show  tfaem  play^ 
And  hopes,  at  least,.to  hare  a  day, 
They  rally'd  in  pandea  of  woods, 
And  unfTequented  solitudes ; 
Conren^d  at  midnight  in  oathouaea, 
r  appoint  new-rising  rendezYonsesi, 
And,  with  a  pertinacy  unmatch'd. 
For  new  recroiti  of  danger  watch'd. 
No  sooner  was  one  bk>w  diverted. 
Bot  up  anoUier  paity  started ! 
And,  as  if  Naturę,  too^  in  hastę 
To  fumish  out  supplies  as  fast, 
Before  ber  time  had  tum*d  destruction 
T*  a  new  and  mimeroos  pro4uctioD ; 
Ko  sooner  thoKe  were  OTercome, 
But  ap  rosę  others  in  tbeir  room, 
That,  like  the  Christian  faitfa,  increast 
The  morę,  the  morę  they  were  supprest; 
Whom  neither  chains,  nor  transpoitation, 
ProscriptioD,  sale,  jor  confiscation* 
Kor  all  the  deaperate  eventB 
Of  former  try'd  espeńments. 
Nor  wounds,  could  terrify,  nor  mawg^tng, 
To  JeaTe  off  l<qralty  and  dangling. 
Nor  Death  (with  aU  his  bones)  aflnght 
From  Tenluring  to  maintam  the  righty 
Prom  staking  life  and  fortuxie  down 
'Gahkst  all  together,  for  the  crown ; 
Bot  kept  the-title  of  theh*  cause 
Fhm  forfeiture,  like  claima  in  laws ; 
Andpnyir'd  no  pniaperoua  usurpation 
Can  ever  settłe  co  the  nation ; 


Until,  in  spite  of  force  and  treason, 
They  put  their  loyalty  in  poasession; 
And,  by  their  constancy  and  foitb, 
Dostroy'd  the  migbty  men  of  Gath. 

To68'd  in  a  furious  hurricane, 
Did  OliTer  give  up  his  reign. 
And  was  believ'd,  as  wdl  by  saints 
As  mortal  men  and  miscreants. 
To  founder  in  the  Stygian  feny, 
Until  be  was  retriev'd  by  Steny ; 
Who,  in  a  folse  erroneoos  dream, 
Mistook  the  New  Jerusalem 
Profonely  for  th'  apocryphal 
Faise  Hearen  at  tbe  end  o*  th'  hall ; 
Whither  it  was  decreed  by  Fate 
His  precious  relics  to  translate : 
So  Romulus  was  seen  before 
By  as  ortbodosŁ  a  senator, 
From  whose  dirine  illuminatioo 
He  stole  the  pagan  revełation. 

Next  him  his  son  and  beir  apparent 
Succeeded,  though  a  lamę  vicegerent, 
Who  first  laid  by  the  pariiament, 
The  only  crutch  on  which  be  leant. 
And  then  sunk  undemeath  the  state, 
That  rode  him  abo^e  borsenum^s  wetght. 

And  now  *^**  ągigrtfl  tuT*"  ^^^  nign. 
For  which  they  'ad  yeam*d  so  loog  in  Yain» 
And  felt  such  bgwel  hankerings. 
To  see  an  empire  all  of  kings, 
DeUver*dirom  th'  Egyptian  awe 
Of  justice,  goremment,  and  law. 
And  free  t'  erect  what  spiritual  cantons 
Shottld  be  re^ealM  or  gospel  Hans-towni, 
To  edify  upon  the  ruina 
Of  John  of  L«yden'8  o)d  outgoings, 
Wbo,  for  a  weatheroock  hung  up 
Upon  their  mother-chttrch'8  top^ 
Was  madę  a  type  by  Providencey 
Of  all  their  revelatioQS  sińce. 
And  now  fulfilPd  by  ^is  successon, 
Who  etjually  mistook  tbeir  measures ; 
For,  when  they  came  to  sbape  the  model. 
Not  one  could  fit  another's  noddle; 
But  found  their  ligbt  and  gifts  morę  wide 
From  fiidging,  than  th*  unsanctifyd ; 
Wbilc  every  individual  brotber 
Strove  hand  to  fist  against  anotfaer. 
And  still  the  maddest,  and  most  crackt, 
Were  found  the  busiest  to  transaet; 
For,  though  most  hands  dispatch  apace 
And  make  ligbt  work,  (the  pror^  ^7*) 
Yet  many  different  intelleets 
Are  found  t'  have  oontrary  effecta^ 
And  many  beads  t*^  obstnict  intrigues, 
As  slowest  insects  have  moat  legs. 

Some  were  for  setting  up  a  king, 
But  all  the  rest  for  no  such  t^ng, 
Unless  king  Jesus:  others  tamper^d 
For  Fleetwood,  Desbonmg^  and  Lambert: 
Some  for  the  rump ;  and  some,  morę  crafty. 
For  agitators,  and  tłie  safoty : 
Some  for  the  gospel,  and  massacres 
Of  spiritual  affidavit-makers, 
rhat  swore  to  any  human  ręgence 
Oaths  of  suprem'cy  and  all^ance ; 
Yea,  though  the  ablest  swearing  saint, 
Ihat  YouchM  the  bułls  o*  th'  corenant: 
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Others  for  pulling  down  th'  hig^  places 
Of  synods  and  proviDcial  classes, 
That  us'd  to  make  such  hostile  inroads 
Upon  the  saints,  lifce  bloódy  Nimrods : 
Some  for  fulfilling  prophecies, 
.And  th*  extirpatioii  of  th'  CKcise ; 
And  some  agałnst  th'  Egyptian  bondage 
Of  holy-days,  and  paying  poundage: 
Some  for  the  cutting  down  of  grove8. 
And  rectifying  hakers*  Ioaves ; 
And  some  for  finding  out  expedient8 
Against  the  8lavery  of  obedience : 
Some  were  for  gospel  ministers, 
And  some  for  red-ooat  seciilars, 
As  men  most  fit  t*  hold.forth  the  word, 
And  wield  the  one  and  th*  otber  sword : 
Some  were  for  carrying  on  the  work       I 
Against  the  pope,  and  some  the  Turk :   I 
Some  for  engaging  to  suppress 
The  camisado  of  surplioes, 
That  gifts  and  dispenaatians  hinder^d. 
And  tum*d  to  th*  outward  man  the  inward; 
Morę  proper  for  the  ckmdy  night 
Of  popery  than  gospel  Kght : 
Others  were  for  abolisbing 
That  tool  of  matrimony,  a  ring, 
With  which  th'  unsanctify^d  bridegroom 
Is  marry*d  only  to  a  thumb ; 
(As  wise  as  ringing  of  a  pig, 
That  iu*d  to  break  up  ground,  and  dtg) 
The  bride  to  nothing  but  her  will, 
That  nulls  her  after-marnage  still : 
Some  were  .for  th*  utter  estirpation 
Of  linsey-woolsey  in  the  nation; 
And  some  agunst  all  idolizii^ 
The  cross  in  shop-books,  or  Imptizing  :* 
Others,  to  make  all  things  recant 
The  Christian  or  sumame  of  Saint, 
And  force  all  churches,  ttreets,  and  towns, 
The  holy  title  to  renoanc^ : 
Some  'gainst  a  third  estate  of  souls. 
And  bringing  down  the  price  of  coals : 
Some  for  aholishing  black-pudding, 
And  eating  nothing  with  the  blood  in ; 
To  abrogate  them  roots  and  branches; 
While  others  were  for  eating  haunches 
Of  warriors,  and,  now  and  tben, 
The  flesh  of  kings  and  mighty  men: 
And  some  for  breaking  of  their  bones 
'  With  rods  of  iron,  by  secret  ones ; 
for  thrashing  mountains,  and  with  spells 
For  hallowing  carriers*  packs  and  bells ; 
Things  that  the  legend  never  heard  of, 
Bnt  madę  the  wicked  sore  afeard  of. 

The  ąuacks  of  govemment  (who  sate 
At  th'  unregarded  hełm  of  state, 
And  understood  this  wild  coofusion 
Of  fatal  madnesB  and  delusion 
Must,  sooner  than  a  prodigy, 
Portend  destruction  to  be  nigh) 
G>osider'd  timely  how  t*  withdraw, 
And  8ave  their  windpipes  from  the  law ; 
For  one  rencounter  at  the  bar 
Was  worse  than  all  they  'ad  *8cap'd  in  war; 
And  therefore  met  in  consultatioo 
To  cant  and  qiiack  upon  the  nation ; 
Kot  for  the  siekły  patient*8  sake. 
Nor  what  to  giye,  bat  what  to  take ; 
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To  feeł  the  punes  of  their  foes. 
Morę  wise  than  fumbling  arteriet; 
Prolong  the  snaff  of  life  in  pam. 
And  from  the  grave  reco^er— Oain. 

'Mong  these  there  was  a  politician  < 
With  morę  heads  than  a  beast  in  viHon, 
And  morę  intrigues  in  every  one 
Than  all  the  whores  of  Babylon ; 
So  politic,  as  if  one  eye    * 
Upon  the  other  were  a  spy, 
That,  to  trepan  the  one  to  think 
The  other  blind,  both  strove  to  blink  j 
And  in  his  dark  pragmatic  way 
As  busy  as  a  child  at  play. 
He  *ad  seen  three  govemments  run  down. 
And  had  a  band  in  every  one ; 
Was  for  them,  and  against  them  all, 
But  barbarous  when  they  came  to  fiedl : 
For,  b3i^trepanning  th'  old  to  ruin, 
He  madę  his  interast  with  the  new  one ; 
Play'd  true  and  foithful,  though  agahiat 
His  conscience,  and  was  still  adTanc'd: 
For,  by  the  witchcraft  of  rebellion 
Tran8form'd  t'  a  feeble  state-<:amelioo. 
By  giving  aim  from  side  to  ńde, 
He  never  faird  to  8ave  his  tide. 
But  got  the  start  of  every  state. 
And,  at  a  change,  ne'er  came  too  late ; 
Could  tum  his  word,  and  oath,  and  faith, 
Ag^any  ways  as  in  a  lath; 
By  tuming  wriggle,  like  a  scrcw, 
Int'  higbest  trust,  and  out,  for  new: 
For  when  he  *ad  happily  incurr*d, 
Instead  of  hemp,  to  be  preferr'd. 
And  pass*d  upón  a  govemment, 
He  play'd  his  trick,  and  out  he  went ; 
But  being  out,  and  out  of  hopes 
To  mount  his  ladder  (morę)  of  ropes, 
Would  8trive  to  raise  himself  upon 
The  public  ruin,  and  his  own ; 
So  little  did  he  understand 
The  desperate  feats  he  took  in  band, 
For,  when  he  'ad  got  himself  a  name 
For  frauds  and  tricks,  he  spoird  his  gamc ; 
Had  forc'd  his  neck  into  a  noose. 
To  sliow  his  play  at  fast  and  loose ; 
And,  when  he  chanc'd  t*  escape,  mis^wk, 
For  art  and  subtiety,  his  luck- 
So  right  his  judgment  was  cut  fit. 
And  madę  a  tally  to  his  wit 
And  both  together  most  profound 
At  deeds  of  darkness  under  ground ; 
As  th'  earth  is  easiest  undermin*d. 
By  termin  impotent  and  blind. 

By  all  these  arts,  and  many  morę 
He  'ad  practis'd  long  and  much  before, 
Our  state-artificer  foresaw 
W^ch  way  the  werld  began  to  draw: 
For,  as  old  sinners  hare  all  points 
O'  th'  compass  in  their  bones  and  joints, 
Can  by  their  pangs  and  aches  find 
All  turns  and  changes  of  the  wind, 
And,  better  than  by  Napier*s  bones, 
Feel  u  their  own  the  age  of  moons : 

»  TTiis  was  sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  vfaoodli|* 
plied  with  evcry  change  in  those  times. 
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Sq  guiky  sinnefs,  in  a  atatc, 

Cto  by  their  crimes  prognosticate. 

And  m  their  consciences  feel  pain 

Some  days  before  a  s^ower  of  raia : 

He,  tberełbre,  wisely  cast  about 

Ali  ways  he.could,  Ł'  insure  his  throat, 

And  hither  camei  t'  obseire  and  smoke 

What  courses  other  nskere  took, 

And  to  the  utmost  do  his  best 

To  sare  himself,  and  hang  the  rest. 

To  matcb  this  saint  there  was  another, 
M  busy  and  peirerse  a  brother, 
Ad  baberdasJier  of  smali  wares 
In  politics  and  state  affiiira ; 
Morc  Jcw  than  rabbi  Achithopbel,. 
And  better  giRed  to  rebel ; 
For  when  be  'ad  taught  his  tribe  to  'spouse 
Tbe  cause,  aloft  iipon  one  house, 
He  9coni'd  to  set  his  own  in  order, 
Bnt  try'd  anotber,  and  want  fiuther: 
So  suddenly  addictcd  still 
To  's  only  principle,  his  will, 
That,  wbat3oe'er  it  chanc^d  to  prove, 
Nor  force  of  argument  coald  niove, 
Nor  Iav,  nor  cavalcade  of  1101)001, 
Could  render  half  a  grain  less  stubbom; 
For  be  at  any  time  would  hang. 
For  th'  opportnnity  t*  harangu&; 
And  rather  on  a  gibbet  dangle, 
Tban  miss  his  dear  delight,  to  wrangle ; 
Id  whicb  his  parts  were  so  accomplisht, 
Tbat,  right  or  wroog,  he  ne'er  was  nonplust ; 
Bnt  still  his  tongne  ran  on,  the  less 
Of  weight  it  borę,  with  greater  eaae, 
And,  with  its  everlasting  clack. 
Set  all  men's  ears  upon  the  rack. 
Ko  sooner  could  a  hmt  appear. 
Bot  np  he  started  to  picqueer, 
And  madę  the  stoutest  jrield  to  mercy, 
When  he  eiigag'd  m  controreny : 
Kot  by  the  foroe  of  camal  reason, 
Bnt  inde&tigable  teasing ; 
With  Tollies  of  et«mal  babble, 
ind  clamour,  morę  unanswerable. 
l!Qr  though  his  topics,  frail  and  weak, 
Coold  ne'er  amonnt  aboye  a  ireak, 
He  still  maintainM  them,  like  his  iaults, 
igaiost  the  desperat^st  assaults, 
And  back'd  their  feeble  want  of  sense 
With  greater  heat  and  confidence ; 
As  bones  of  Hoctors,  when  they  diiier, 
The  morę  tbey  're  cudgeird,  grow  the  stiffer. 
Yet,  when  his  profit  moderated, 
The  fary  of  his  heat  abated ; 
Por  nothing  but  his  interest 
Dould  lay  his  deyil  of  contest : 
It  was  his  cboice,  or  chance,  or  curse, 
r  espouse  the  cause  for  better  or  worse, 
Ind  with  his  worldly  goods  and  wit, 
Ind  soul  and  body,  worshipp^d  it : 
lut  when  he  found  the  sullen  trapes 
P088ess'd  with  th'  Devil,  worms,  and  claps, 
rbe  Trojan  marę,  in  fbal  with  Greeks, 
iot  half  so  fuli  of  jadish  tricks, 
[hongh  9queamish  in  her  ontward  woman, 
is  loose  aod  rampant  as  Doi  Common,    ' 
le  still  resolvM,  to  mend  the  matter, 
**  adhere  ańd  clearethe  obstioater ; 
md  still,  tłie  skittisher  and  looser 
fer  freaks  appear*d,  tp  sit  th«  cloter: 
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For  fbols  are  stubbom  in  their  waj, 
As  coins  are  harden'd  by  th*  allay; 
And  obstinacy  's  ne'er  so  stiff, 
As  when  *tis  in  a  wrong  t)elief. 
Theśe  two,  with  others,  being  met. 
And  close  in  consultation  set, 
After  a  discontented  pause, 
And  not  without  sufficient  cause, 
The  orator  we  nam'd  of  late. 
Less  troubled  with  the  pangs  of  state, 
Tban  with  his  own  impatience 
To  give  bimself  first  audience, 
After  he  had  a  while  look'd  wise, 
At  last  broke  silence,  and  the  ice. 

Quoth  he,  "  There  *s  nothing  makes  me  doulSt 
Our  last  outgoings  brought  about, 
Morę  than  to  see  the  characters 
Of  real  jealousies^and  fears, 
Not  feign'd,  as-  once,  but  sadly  horrid, 
Scor^d  upon  every  member's  ibrehead  ; 
Who,  'cause  the  clouds  are  drawn  together. 
And  threaten  audden  change  of  weather, 
Feel  pangs  and  aches  of  state-tums. 
And  revolutions  in  their  coms ; 
And,  Since  our  workings-out  are  croat, 
Throw  up  the  cause  before  tis  lost 
Was  it  to  run  away  we  meant 
When,  taking  of  the  covenant, 
The  lamest  cripples  of  the  brothers 
Took  oaths  to  run  before  all  others. 
But,  in  their  own  sense,  only  swore 
To  strive  to  run  away  before, 
And  now  wpuld  prtyye,  that  words  and  oath 
Engage  us  to  renounoe  them  both  ? 
Tis  true  the  cause  is  in  the  lurch, 
Between  a  right  and  mongrel-churchy 
Hie  presbyter  and  independent, 
That  stickle  which  shall  make  an  end  on  t; 
As  'twas  madę  out  to  us  the  last 
Expedient,— -{I  mean  Margaret^s  fast) 
When  Providence  had  been  subon[i'd 
What  answer  was  to  be  retumM : 
Elsę  why  should  tumults  fright  us  now, 
We  haTS  so  many  times  gone  througb, 
And  understand  as  well  to  tamę, 
As,  when  they  serre  our  tums,  t»  inflame  ? 
Haye  prov'd  how  inconsiderable 
Are  all  engagements  of  the  rabble  ;   , 
Whose  frenzies  must  be  reconcird 
With  drums  and  rattlcs,  like  a  child. 
But  never  prov»d  so  prosperous, 
As  when  they  were  led  on  by  us  j 
For  all  our  scouring  of  religion 
fiegan  with  tumults  and  sedition ; 
When  hurricanes  of  fierce  commotioil 
Became  stroug  motires  to  devotion; 
(As  camal  seamen,  in  a  storm, 
Tum  pioiis  conv^rts,  and  reform) 
When  rusty  weapons,  with  chalk'd  edgca^ 
Maintain'd  our  feeble  privilege8. 
And  brown-bills,  levy'd  in  the  city, 
Madę  bilb  to  pass  the  grand  committee; 
When  Zeal,  with  aged  clubs  and  gleaves, 
Gave  Chase  tó  rochets  and  wbite  sleeyes. 
And  madę  the  church,  and  state,  and  laws, 
Submit  t'  old  iron,  and  the  cause. 
And  as  we  thriv'd  by  tumults  then, 
So  might  we  better  now  again, 
If  we  knew  how,  as  then  we  did. 
To  use  them  rightly  in  our  need : 
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Tun^ults,  by  whieh  the  mutinotts 
Betray  themselves  instead  of  us; 
The  bollow-liearted,  disaifccted. 
And  close  małignant  are  detected ; 
Who  lay  their  Uve8  and  fortnnes  down. 
For  pledges  to  «ecuTe  our  own ;  , 

And  freefy  sacńfice  thełr  eare 
T'  appease  oar  jea^ouńes  and  fears  i 
And  yet  for  all  these  proridenoes 
W  are  offer^d,  if  we  bad  our  senses^ 
We  idly  sit,  like  stupid  biockbeads, 
Our  hands  committed  to  our  pockets. 
And  nothing  but  our  tongues  at  large» 
To  get  the  wretches  a  diacharge: 
like  men  &ondemn'd  to  thunderbolts, 
Who,  ere  the  blow,  become  merę  dolts ; 
Or  fools  besotted  with  their  crimes, 
That  know  not  how  to  shift  betimes, 
That  ueither  haye  the  hearts  to  stay. 
Kor  wit  enough  to  run  sway ; 
Who,  lir  we  could  reflolve  on  either, 
Might  stand  or  fali  at  least  together4 
No  mean  nor  tnvial  scrfaces 
To  partners  in  estreme  distreas  ; 
Who  nse  to  lessen  their  despairs 
By  parting  them  inf  equal  shares ; 
As  if,  the  morę  tfaey  were  to  bear»  * 
They  felt  the  weight  the  easier  ; 
And  every  one  the  gentler  hung» 
The  morę  he  took  his  tura  among* 
But  'tis  not  come  to  that,  as  yet, 
If  we  bad  courage  left,  or  wit, 
'         Who,  when  our  fate  can  be  no  wone, 
Are  fitted  for  the  brarest  oourse, 
Hare  time  to  rally,  and  prepare 
Our  last  and  best  defenoe,  Despair: 
Despair,  by  whicl^  the  gallanfst  feats 
Hare  been  acbiey'd  in  greatest  straits. 
And  horrid*8t  dangers  safely  wav*d. 
By  being  courageously  outbrevM ; 
As  wounds  by  wider  woimds  are  heal'd, 
And  poisons  by  themselres  expelPd : 
And  so  they  might  be  now  again, 
Tf  we  wcrc,  what  we  shoold  be,  men  j 
And  not  so  duUy  desperate. 
To  side  against  ourselyes  witA  Fate: 
As  criminals,  condemn'd  to  sufler, 
Are  blinded  first,  and  then  tura'd  o^er.  • 
This  oomes  of  breaking  coyeoants, 
And  setting  up  exauns  of  saints,    . 
That  fine,  like  aldermen,  for  grace. 
To  be  excus'd  the  efficace : 
For  spiritual  men  are  too  transcendent, 
That  mount  their  banks  for  independent. 
To  hang,  like  Mahomet,  in  the  air, 
Or  St  Ignatius,  at  his  prayer,  . 
By  pure  geometry,  and  bate      . 
.    Diependence  npon  church  or  staw : 
IMsdain  the  pedantry  o*  th'  letter, 
And,  sińce  obedience  is  better 
(The  Scripture  says)  tban  sacrifice, 
'Presume  tbe  less  on  't  wili  suffice ; 
And  scom  to  bave  the  moderafst  stints 
F^^escribM  thetjr  peremptory  hint9> 
Or  any  optnion,  tnie  or  falsc, 
BeclaPd  as  such,  in  doctrinals; 
Bnt  left  at  large  to  make  their  best  on, 
Without  being  calPd  f  account  or  question: 
Interpret  all  tbe  spleen  t-eyeals, 
As  WhitUngtOD  es^lain^d  the  beUs ; 


And  bid  themselyes  tum  bock  agais 

Lord  mayors  of  New  Jerusalem ; 

But  look  so  big  and  orergrown, 

They  scom  their  edifiers  to  own,« 

Who  taught  them  all  their  sprinkluig 

Their  tones,  and  sanctify^d  ezpressions  ; 

Bestow'd  their  gifb  upon  a  saint, 

Like  charity,  on  those  that  want ; 

And  leam'd  th'  apocryphal  bigots 

T*  inspire  themseWes  with  short-hand  noCes| 

For  which  they  soom  and-hate  them  worse, 

Than  dogs  and  cats  do  sow-gelders: 

For  who  first  bred  them  up  to  pray. 

And  teach  the  house  of  commons'  way  ? 

Where  had  they  all  their  gifted  phrases 

But  finom  our  Calamies  and  Cases  ? 

Without  whose  sprinkling  and  sowing, 

Who  e*er  had  heard  of  Nye  or  Owen  ? 

Their  dispensations  had  been  stiAed, 

But  for  our  Adomram  Byfield ; 

And,  had  they  not  begun  the  war, 

They  'ad  ne*er  been  saintćd  as  they  are : 

For  saints  in  peące  degenerate, 

And  dwindle  down  to  reprobate ; 

Their  zeal  corrupts,  like  standing  water, 

fal  th'  intervals  oip  war  and  slaughter; 

Abat^  the  sharpness  of  its  edge, 

Without  the  power  of  sacrilege : 

And  ihough  they  've  tricks  to  cast  their  aur^ 

As  easy  as  serpents  do  their  skins, 

Tliat  in  a  whiie  graw  out  again, 

In  peace  they  tum  merę,  camal  men. 

And,  frcna  the  most  refin'd  of  saints, 

As  naturally  grow  miscreants, 

As  bamacles  tum  sojand  geese 

In  th*  islands  of  tli*  Orcades. 

Their  dispensation  's  but  a  tickH 

For  their  conforming  to  the  wicked, 

With  whom  the  greatest  diiTerence 

Lies  morę  in  words  and  show,  tban  sensec 

For  as  the  pope,  that  keeps  the  gate 

Of  Heaven,  wears  three  crowns  oif  state, 

So  he  that  keeps  the  gate  of  Heli, 

Proud  Cerberus,  wears  three  heada  as  well ; 

And,  tf  the  world  has  any  troth, 

Some  have  been  ca]ioniz'd  in  both. 

But  that  which  does  them  greatest  barm, 

Their  spiritual  gizzards  are  too  warm, 

Which  puts  the  OTerheated  sota 

In  fever  still,  like  otłver  goats; 

For  though  the  whore  bends  heretics 

With  dames  of  fire,  like  crcoked  sticks, 

Our  schismatics  so  vaatly  difier. 

Tli'  hotter  they  'i«  they  gniw  the  atifier  | 

Still  setting  off  their  spiritual  goods 

With  fierce  and  pertinacious  feuda  ; 

For  Zeal'8  a  dreadful  termagant, 

That  teaclies  saints  to  tear  and  rant; 

And  independents  to  profess 

The  doctrine  of  dep^idences ; 

Tums  meek,  and  secret,  aneaking  ones. 

To  Rawheads  fierce  and  Bloodybones: 

And,  not  content  with  endlesa  qiiarrels 

Against  the  wicked  and  tbdr  morais, 

The  Gibellines,  for  want  of  Oud&, 

Divert  their  rąge  upon  themselTes. 

For,  now  the  war  is  not  between 

The  brethren  and  the  men  of  sin. 

But  saint  and  saint,  to  spili  the  blood 

Of  one  another's  brothertioodf 
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Where  neitber  ńde  can  lay  pretence 

To  liberty  of  conscience, 

Qr  zeatous  suffering  for  the  caose. 

To  gain  one  groafs-worth  of  applause  ; 

For,  though  endur^d  with  resolution, 

Tnll  ne*er  amount  to  persecutioo. 

Shall  precioos  saints,  aód  secret  oaietf 

Break  one  another's  oatward  bones. 

And  eat  the  flesh  of  brethren, 

bstead  of  kings  and  mighty  mea  ? 

Wbea  fiends  agree  among  tb«m8elves, 

Sball  they  be  fbund  the  greater  eWes  ? 

When  Bell  's  at  unioą  with  the  Dragon, 

And  Baal-Peor  friends  with  Dagon ; 

When  sayage  bears  agree  with  bears, 

Shall  secret  ooes  lqg  saints  by  th'  ears. 

And  not  atone  thetr  iatal  wrath, 

When  common  danger  tihreatcns  bóth  ? 

ShaU  mastifiś,  by  the  coHars  puU^d, 

JEngag^d  with  buUs,  let  go  their  hołd  ? 

Aad  aaintSi  whose  necks  are  pawn^d  fit  stake. 

No  notfce  of  the  danger  take  ? 

But  though  DO  power  of  Hearen  or  Heli 

Cai»  pacify  fanatic  seal, 

Who  wottld  not  giiess  there  might  be  hioipeB, 

The  fear  of  galiowses  and  ropes, 

Before  their  eyes,  might  reooncile 

Their  animosities  a  while, 

At  least  until  they  'ad  a  elear  ftage, 

And  eąoal  freedom  to  engage, 

Withoat  the  danger  of  surpriae 

By  both  our  common  enemies  ? 

"  This  done  but  we  alone  eould  doubt» 
Who  undentand  their  workings-out. 
And  know  them,  both  in  soul  and  coascieDoe» 
Givea  op  t'  as  rmrobate  a  nonsense 
As  spiritual  outlaws,  whom4iie  power 
Of  miiacle  can  ne'er  leslore. 
We,  whom  at  fint  they  set-up  under, 
In  reveIation  only*  of  plunder, 
Who  sfeiie  have  had  so  many  triaJs 
Of  their  incroacbing  self^leniaJsy 
Tbat  rQok'd  upon  us  with  design 
To  oot-reform  and  undermine; 
Ibok  all  oor  interests  and  oommands 
E*iei£dion8ly  out  of  our  hands  $ 
[mroWd  us  in  the  guitt  of  bkńd, 
n^ithout  the  motłve-gains  allow'd, 
\MiA  madę  us  serve  as  ministerial, 
Like  younger  sons  of  father  Beiial : 
Ind  yet,  for  all  th*  inhnman  wroog 
[liey  'ad  done  us  and  the  cause  so  king^ 
¥e  Dever  iaiPd  to  carry  on 
lie  work  stiU,  as  we  had  begun^ 
(ot  tnie  and  faithfully  obey'd, 
jad  neither  prcachM  tbem'  hurt^  nor  pray'd  j 
For  troobled  them  to  crop  our  ears, 
Tor  hang  us,  like  the  cava)iers ; 
Tor  put  them  to  the  charge  of  gaols, 
'o  find  us  pillories  and  carts'  tails, 
>r  l)angman's  wages,  which  the  state 
Tbs  forcM  (before  them)  to  be  at  f 
hat  cuŁ,  like  tallies  to  the  stumps, 
iar  ears  for  keeping  true  accompts, 
nd  bnmt  our  Yessels,  like  a  new 
ial'd  peck,  or  bushe),  for  being  true ; 
lA  hand  in  band,  like  faithful  brotheiSy 
eld  for  the  cause  against  all  othfen, 
ifldaiiung  eqnally  to  yield 
le  syllable  ot  what  we  held. 


And,  though  we  differ^d  now  and  then 

'fiout  outward  tbings,  and  outward  m<!n, 

Our  inward  men,  and  constant  frame 

Of  spiiiik,  stHl  were  near  the  sarnę ; 

And  tiU  they  first  began  to  cant, 

And  sprinkle  down  the  covenant. 

We  ne'er  had  cali  in  any  place, 

Nor  dream*d  of  teaching  down  free  grace ; 

But  join'd  our  gifts  perpetually 

Against  the  common  enemy^ 

Although  'twas  our  and  their  opinion, 

Each  other^s  church  was  but  a  Rimmon  ; 

And  yet  for  all  this  gospel-uniop. 

And  outward  show  of  church"CCMnmuni<»9 

They  'd  ne'er  admit  us  to  our  shares, 

Of  ruling  church  or  state  af&irs, 

Nor  giye  us  leave  t'  absoWe,  or  sentence 

T*  our  own  conditions  of  repentance ; 

But  shar'd  our  dividend  o^  thą  crown 

We  had  so  painfully  preachM  down. 

And  forcM  us,  though  against  the  grain^ 

T*  haTe  calls  to  teach  it  up  again  ; 

For  'twas  but  justicę  to  restore 

The  wrongs  we  had  Teceiv'd  before ;  . 

And, 'when  'twas  held  forth  in  our  way,        ^ 

We  'ad  been  ungratefiil  not  to  pay ; 

Who,  for  the  right  we  'to  done  the  nation, 

Have  earnM  our  temporal  salvBtion, 

And  put  our  vesseb  in  a  way, 

Once  morę,  to  oome  again  in  play : 

For  if  the  tuming  of  us  out 

Has  brought  this  proTidence  abont. 

And  that  oor  only  suffering 

Is  able  to  bring  in  the  king» 

What  wonld  our  acUons  not  hare  d(Mi^ 

Had  we  been  8uffer'd  to  go  on  ? 

And  therefore  may  pretend  t'  a  share, 

At  least,  in  carrying  on  th'  affiur : 

But  whether  that  be  so  or  not, 

We  're  done  enough  to  hare  it  thought^ 

And  that  's  as  good  as  if  we  'ad  done  % 

And  easier  pa8s'd  upon  account : 

For  if  it  be  hiM;  half  deny'd, 

'Tis  half  as  good  as  justify'd. 

The  world  is  naturally  aven6 

To  all  the  tmth  it  sees  or  hears, 

But  swallows  nonsense,  and  a  lie, 

With  greediness  and  gluttony ; 

And  though  it  have  the  piąue,  and  long, 

Tis  still  for  something  in  the  wrong ; 

As  women  long,  when  they  're  with  child. 

For  things  extraTagant  and  wiid ; 

For  meats  ridiculous  and  fulsome. 

But  setdom  any  thing  that  's  wholesorae ; 

And,  like  the  world,  men's  jobbemoles 

Tum  round  upon  their  ears,  the  poles. 

And  what  they  're  confidently  toU, 

By  no  sense  eise  can  be  controPd. 

*'  And  this,  perhaps,  may  prove  the  means 
Once  morę  to  hedge-in  Prońdence. 
For,  as  relapses  make  diseaaes 
Morę  desperate  than  their  first  aocesses, 
If  we  but  get  again  in  power, 
Our  work  is  easier  than  before, 
And  we  morę  ready  and  expert 
r  th'  mystery,  to  do  our  part : 
We,  who  did  rather  undertake  ' 
The  first  war  to  create  than  make  j 
And)  when  of  nothing  'twas  begun, 
Rais'd  fundS|  as  strange,  to  carry  't  on; 
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TrepannM  the  state,  and  fac*d  it  down, 

With  plots  aod  pn>j«cts  of  our  own; 

And  if  we  did  such  feats  at  first, 

What  can  we,  now  we  're  better  ycrst  ? 

Who  have  a  freer  latitude, 

Than  sinners  give  themselves,  aIlow*d; 

And  therefore  likeliest  to  bring  in. 

On  fairest  tenns,  our  disciptine ; 

To  which,  it  was  reveal'd  long  sińce, 

We  were  ordain^d  by  Providence, 

When  three  saints*  3  ean,  onr  predecesaon, 

The  cause^s  primitire  confessors, 

Being-  crucify'd,  the  nation  stóod 

In  just  60  many  years  of  biood, 

That,  inuItiplyM  by  8tx,  eicprest 

The  peifect  number  of  the  beast, 

AnjtJ  proY^d  that  we  must  be  the  men 

To  bring  this  work  abont  again ; 

And  those  wbo  laid  the  first  foundatioa, 

G>mplete  the  thorough  refbrmation : 

For  who  have  gitts  to  carry  on 

So  great  a  work,  but  we  alone  ? 

Wliat  churches  bave  such  able  pastors, 

And  precious,  poweriiil,  preaching  masters  ? 

PossessM  with  absolute  dominions 

0*er  brethren's  pilrses  and  opinions  ? 

And  trusted  with  the  double  keys 

Of  Heaven  and  their  warehouses ; 

Who,  when  the  cause  ia  in  distress, 

Can  fumish  out  what  sums  they  please, 

That  brooding  He  in  banker's  hands, 

To  be  disposM  at  their  commands. 

And  daily  increase  and  multiply 

With  doctrine,  usc,  and  nsury ; 

Can  fetch-in  parties  (as,  in  war, 

AU  other  heads  of  cattle  are) 

From  th'  enemy  of  ail  reltgions, 

Ab  well  as  hiplti  and  Iow  conditions, 

And*  share  them,  from  bhie  ribbands,  down 

To  all  blue  aprons  in  the  town ; 

From  ladies  hurried  in  calleches, 

With  comets  at  their  footmens'  bręeches, 

To  bawds  as  fat  as  Mother  Nab, 

Ali  giits  and  belly,  like  a  crab. 

Our  party  's  great,  afid  better  ty*d 

With  oaths,  and  trade,  than  any  side ; 

Has  one  considerable  improvemeut 

To  double  fortify  the  covenant ; 

1  mean  our  cova]aut  to  purrhase 

£)elinquents'  titles,  and  the  church*s, 

That  pass  in  sale,  from  band  to  hand, 

Among  ourselvcs,  for  current  land. 

And  rise  or  fali,  like  Indian  actions, 

Acoording  to  the  ratę  of  factions; 

Our  best  resenre  for  refbrmation, 

When  new  outgoings  giye  occasion ; 

That  keeps  the  loins  of  brethren  girt, 

The  covenant  (their  creed)  t*  assert ; 

And)  when  they  'Te  pack'd  a  pariiament, 

Will  once  morę  try  th*  expedient : 

Who  can  already  muster  friends 

To  serve  fur  menibers  to  our  cnds, 

That  represent  no  part  o'  th'  nationi 

But  Fisher's  Folly  congregation ; 

Are  only  tools  to  our  intrigues. 

And  sit  like  geese  to  hatoh  our  eggs ; 

3  Burton,  Prynne,  and  Bastwicke,  three  notorious 
ringleaders  of  the  factbiis,  just  at  the  beginning  of 
the  late  honid  rebellion. 


Who,  by  their  precedents  of  wit, 

P  outfas^  outloiter,  and  outsit, 

Can  order  matters  underhand. 

To  put  all  b'usiness  to  a  stand ; 

Lay  public  bills  aside  for  pń^ate, 

And  make  them  one  another  drire  ont  ^ 

Divert  the  great  and  necessary, 

With  trifles  to  contest  and  vary ; 

And  make  the  nation  represent. 

And  seire  for  us  in  pariiament ; 

Cut  out  morę  work  thau  can  be  dane 

In  Plato^s  year,  but  finish  nonę, 

Uniess  it  be  the  bulls  of  Lenthal^ 

That  always  passM  for  fundamenta! ; 

Can  set  up  grandee  against  grandee. 

To  squander  time  awąy,  and  bandy  ; 

Make  lords  and  commoners  lay  siegei 

To  one  another^s  priyileges ; 

And,  rather  than  compound  the  quarrel, 

Engage,  to  tli'  inevitable  peril 

Of  both  their  ruins,  th'  only  scope 

And  consolation  of  our  hope^ 

Who,  though  we  do  not  play  the  gamę, 

Assist  as  much  .by  giving  aim ; 

Can  introduce  our  ancient  arts. 

For  heads  of  factions,  t*  act  their  paits ; 

Know  what  a  leading  voice  is  wortb, 

A  seconding,  a  third,  or  fourth ; 

How  much  a  casting  voice  comes  to, 

That  tums  up  trump  of  Aye  or  No  ; 

And,  by  adjusting  all  at  th'  end, 

Share  every  one  his  dividend : 

An  art  that  so  much  study  cost. 

And  now  's  in  danger  to  be  lost, 

Uniess  our  ancient  yirtuosis, 

That  found  it  out,  get  into  th'  houses, 

These  are  the  courses  that  we  took 

To  carry  things  by  hook  or  crook  *, 

And  practis'd  down  from  forty-four, 

Until  they  tum'd  us  out  of  door: 

Bcsides  the  herds  of  boutefcus 

We  set  on  work  without  th)e  house, 

When  every  knight  and  citizen 

Kept  legislatire  joumeymen. 

To  bring  them  in  intelligence, 

From  all  points,  of  the  nibble*s  sensę, 

And  fili  the  lobbies  of  both  houses 

With  politic  impdrtant  buzfżes; 

Set  up  committees  of  cabals. 

To  pack  designs  without  the  walls  j 

£xamine,  and  diaw  up  all  news,. 

And  fit  it  to  our  present  use : 

4  Mr.  Lenthal  was  Opeaker  to  that  hooseof  ooo- 
mons  which  begun  the  rebellion,  mnrdered  tbt 
king,  becoming  then  but  the  rump,  or  fag-cod  d 
a  house,  and  was  tumed  out  by  Olirer  Cramrdlj 
restored  aiter  Richard  was  outed,  and  at  last  dih 
soived  themseWes  at  generał  Moak'8  commaad: 
and  as  his  itame  was  set  to  the  ordinances  of  thb 
house,  these  ordinances  are  here  called  tbe  Mb 
of  Lenthal,  in  alluńon  to  the  pope>9  buUs,  vtiid 
are  humorously  described  by  the  author  of  A  Tale 
ofaTub. 

s  Judge  Crook  and  Hutton  were  the  two  yu^ 
who  dissented  finom  their  ten  brethren  in  tbe  csr 
of  ship-money,  when  it  was  argued  m  the  a- 
cheąiTćr;  which  occasioned  the  waga  to  say,  ttat 
the  king  carried  it  by  Hook,  but  not  by  Owi 
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Acree  upon  the  pkt  o*  tfie  fkrce, 
AnA  e^ety  one  his  part  rehearse ; 
Make  0*1  of  answers,  to  waylay 
Wbat  th'  other  party  >8  Kke  to  say ;  • 
What  repartees,  and  smart  reflectionsy 
Shall  bo  retum*d  to  all  objectiom ; 
Ad4  who  shali  break  thn  master-jcst. 
And  what,  and  how,  upon  the  rest : 
Help  pamphlets  out,  with  safe  editjons, 
Of  proper  slanders  and  seditions, 
And  treaaoa  for  a  token  send. 
By  łetter,  to  a  country  friend ; 
Dispene  iampoons,  the  only  wit 
That  men,  like  buii^Iary,  commit, 
With  fiftiter  thao  a  padder'8  face, 
That  all  its  owner  does  betreys, 
Who  therefore  dares  not  trust  it,  when 
He  't  m  his  calting  to  be  seen ; 
Dispene  the  duni^  on  barren  earth. 
To  bring  new  weeds  of  discord  forth  $ 
Be  surę  to  keep  up  cong^gations, 
In  spite  of  )aw8  and  proclamations : 
For  charlatans  can  do  no  good, 
Until  tbey  're  mounted  in  a  crowd ; 
And  when  they  're  pnnishM,  aJl  the  hurt 
Is  bat  to  fttre  the  better  for  t; 
As  Icng  as  confessors  are  surę 
Of  doable  pay  for  ąll  th»  endure. 
And  what  they  eam  in  persecution, 
Are  paid  t*  a  groat  in  contribution : 
Whence  some  tab-holders-forth  ha^e  madę 
In  powdering-tuba  their  richest  trade  i 
And,  while  they  kept  their  shops  in  prisoiiy 
Hare  found  their  prices  strangely  risen ; 
Disdain  to  own  the  ieaat  regret 
For^ll  the  Christian  blood  we  Ve  let; 
Twill  save  our  credit,  and  ntaintain 
Our  title  to  do  so  again ; 
That  needs  not  cost  one  dram  of  sense. 
But  pertinacioos  impndence. 
Oor  ooDstancy  to  our  principles, 
In  time,  will  wear  out  all  things  else; 
Like  nurble  statues,  rubbM  in  pieces 
With  gallantry  of  pilgprims'  kisses; 
While  those  who  tum  and  wind  their  oaths 
Hare  swell'd  and  sunk,  like  other  froths; 
Preraird  a  while,  but  'twas  not  long       ^ 
Belbrc  ftom  world  to  world  they  swung, 
As  they  had^tumM  from  side  to  side ; 
'And,  as  the  chakigelings  liv'd,  they  dy'd." 

This  said,  th'  impatient  statesmonger 
Gould  now  cootain  himself  no  longer, 
Who  luuKnot  spar^d  to  show  his  piquegB 
Against  th'  haranguer^s  polhics, 
With  smart  remarks  of  leering  faces. 
And  annotaticMis  of  grimaces. 
After  he  'ad  administer'd  a  dose 
Of  snuiF  mundungus  to  his  nose, 
And  powder'd  th'  inside  of  his  skuli, 
Instead  of  the  outward  jobbemol, 
He  shook  it  with  a  scomful  look 
On  th*  adyersary,  and  thus  he  spoke: 

'*  In  dressing  a  calf  s  head,  ahhuugh 
The  tongue  and  brains  together  go, 
Both  keep  «o  great  a  distance  here, 
Tis  strange  if  evcr  they  come  near  ; 
For  who  did  e^er  play  his  gambols 
With  such  inshfferable  rambles, 
To  make  the  bringing  in  the  king, 
And  keeping  of  him  outy  one  thmg  ? 


I  Which  nonę  could  do,  but  those  that  swore 
T*  as  point-blank  non&ense  heretofore  ; 
That  to  defend  was  to  invade. 
And  to  assassinate,  to  aid :     i 
ynless,  because  you  dro%'e  him  out, 
(And  that  was  never  madę  a  doubt) 
No  power  |8  abie  to  restore 
And  bring  him  in,  but  on  your  score : 
A  spirittial  doctrine,  that  conduces 
Most  properly  to  all  your  uses. 
Tis  true,  a  scorpion's  oil  is  said 
To  cure  the  wounds  ihe  yermin  madę  $ 
And  weapons  dre8s'd  with  salve8  restore 
And  heal  the  hurts  they  gave  before : 
But  whether  presbyterians  have 
So  much  good-nature  as  the  salve^ 
Or  Tirtue  in  them  as  the  yermin, 
Those  who  haye  tn^d  them  can  determine. 
Indeed  tis  pity  you  shonld  miss 
Th'  arrcars  of  all  your  seryices. 
And,  for  th'  etemal  obligation  ^ 
Y*  laid  upon  th'  ungratefal  nation. 
Be  us*d  80  unconscionably  hard, 
As  nót  to  find  a  just  reward 
For  letting  Rapine  loose,  and  Murther, 
To  ragę  just  so  far,  but  no  further. 
And,  setting  all  the  land  on  fire. 
To  bum  t'  a  scantling,  but  no  higher ; 
For  yenturing  to  assassinate 
And  cut  the  tbroats  of  Church  and  State^ 
And  not  be  al.low'd  tho  fittest  men 
To  take  the  charge  of  both  again : 
Especially  that  haye  the  grace 
Of  self-denying  gifbcd  face ; 
Who,  when  your  projects  haye  miscarry'd, 
Can  lay  them,  with  undaunted  forehead^ 
On  those  you  painfiiHy  trepann'dy 
And  sprinkled  in  at  second-hand, 
As  we  haye  been,  to  share  the  guilt 
Of  Christian  blood,  deyoutly  spilt; 
For  so  our  ignorance  was  flamm'd. 
To  damn  onneWes,  t'  ayoid  being  damn*d  ; 
TiU,  iinding  your  old  fbe,  the  hangman. 
Was  like  to  lurch  you  at  backgammon. 
And  win  your  necks  upon  the  set, 
As  weU  aa  ours,  who  did  but  bet, 
(For  he  had  drawn  your  ears  before. 
And  Bick'd  them  on  the  self-same  score) 
We  threw  the  box  and  dice  away> 
Before  y*  had  lost  us  at  foul  play. 
And  brought  you  down  to  rool^  and  lie^ 
And  fancy  only,  on  tho  by ; 
Redeem^d  your  forfeit  jobbemoleą, 
From  perching  upon  lofty  poles, 
And  rescued  all  your  outward  traiton 
From  hanging  up,  like  aligatora  $ 
For  which  igeniowsly  ye  *ve  8hew'd 
Your  presby  terian  gratitude ; 
Wottld  freely  have  paid  us  home  in  kiad« 
And  not  haye  been  one  ropę  bchiiid. 
Thof«e  were  your  motiyes  to  divłde» 
And  scmple,  on  the  other  side; 
To  tum  your  zcalous  frauds,  and  force« 
To  fits  of  conscience  and  remorse ; 
To  be  conyinc'd  they  were  in  yain. 
And  face  about  for  new  again : 
For  truth  no  morę  unveird  your  eyea, 
Than  maggots  are  conyinc'd  to  flies ; 
And  thereifore  all  your  lights  and  caUa 
Are  but  i^)Ocryphal  and  folse» 
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To  charge  us  with  the  coiiseqtieDces 

Of  all  your  native  insolences,  ^  ' 

That  to  your  own  imperioos  wills 

Laid  Iaw  and  Gospel  neck  and  heels; 

Corrupted  the  Old  Testament, 

To  s«rve  the  New  for  precedent;    , 

T*  ainend  its  errours  and  defects 

With  Biurdcr  and  rebellion  teaits  ; 

Of  which  there  is  not  any  one 

In  all  Łhe  book  to  sow  upon; 

And  therefore  (from  your  tribe)  the  Jewi 

Held  Cbristiąji  doctrine  forth,  and  use ; 

As  Mahomet  (yonr  chief)  begaa 

To  mix  them  in  the  Alooran ; 

DenouncM  and  pray'd,  with  iierce  derotiony 

And  bended  elbows  on  the  cushion ; 

Stole  from  the  beggars  all  your  tooes, 

And  gifted  mortifying  groans ; 

Ilad  lights  where  better  eyes  were  blind, 

As  pigs  are  said  to  see  the  wind ; 

Fiird  Bedlam  with  predestination, 

And  Knightsbridge  with  illumination ; 

Madę  children,  with  your  tones,  to  run  for  % 

As  bad  as  Bloodybones  or  Łunsford  j 

l^liile  women,  great  with  child,  miscarryM, 

For  being  to  malignants  marry^d : 

TransformM  all  wive8  to  Dalilahfl, 

Whpse  husbands  were  not  for  the  cause  ; 

And  tum'd  the  men  to  ten-bom'd  cattle, 

Becaiise  they  came  not  out  to  battle ; 

Madę  tailors*  'prentices  tum  heroes, 

For  fear  of  being  transformM  to  Metoz» 

And  rather  forfeit  their  indentures, 

Than  not  espouse  the  saints*  adventnre8 : 

Could  tmnsubstantiate,  metamorphose, 

And  charm  whole  herds  of  beasts,  like  Orpheus ; 

Enchant  the  king^s  and  church's  lands, 

T  obey  and  foilow  your  commands, 

And  settle  on  a  new  freehold, 

As  Marcly-hill  had  done  of  old ; 

Could  tum  the  corenant,  and  translatfr 

The  gospel  into  spoons  and  plate ; 

£xpound  upon  all  merchants'  casbes, 

And  open  th'  intricatest  places ; 

Could  catechise  a  money>box, 

And  prove  all  pouches  ortbodox ; 

Until  the  Cause  became  a  Damon, 

And  Pythias  the  wicked  Mam  mon.: 

'*  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  your  cbarms 
To  conjure  Legion  up  in  arms, 
And  raise  morę  deyils  in  the  rout^ 
Than  e'er  y'  were  able  to  cast  out, 
Y*  have  been  red«c'd,  and  by  those  foob 
Bred  up  (you  say)  in  your  own  schools, 
"W  ho,  though  but  gifted  at  your  fect,  ' 
Have  madę  it  plain  they  have  morę  wit ; 
By  whom  you  've  been  so  oft  trepann'd, 
And  held  forth  out  of  all  command  $ 
Out-gifted,  out-impulsM,  out-done. 
And  out-revealM  at  carryings-on ; 
Of  all  your  dispensations  wormM  ; 
Out-providencM,  and  out-reform'd  ; 
Ejected  out  of  church  and  state,     ^ 
And  all  things  bat  the  peopłe'8  hate ; 
And  spirited  out  of  th^  enjoyments 
Of  precious,  edifying  employments, 
By  those  who  lodg'd  their  gifts  and  graces, 
IJke  better  bowlers,  in  your  places : 
AU  which  you  borę  wrth  resolution, 
Charg'd  on  th'  account  of  persecution ;  | 


And  though  most  rightecfusiy  oppm^d, 
Against  your  wiils,  still  acquie8C*d ; 
And  never  humm'd  and  hah*d  sediGon, 
Nor  snuffłed  treason,  nor  misprision : 
That  is,  because  you  never  dnrst; 
For,  had  you  preach'd  and  pray^d  your  wM^ 
Alas !  you  were  naJonger  able 
To  raise  your  posse  of  the  rabble : 
One  single  red-coat  centinel 
Outcharm'd  the  magie  of  the  spell. 
And,  with  his  squirt-fire,  could  disperse 
Whole  troops  with  chapter  raisM  and  Tenet 
We  knew  too  well  those  tricks  of  ycuiBy 
To  leave  it  ever  in  your  powers, 
.Or  trust  our  safeties  or  undoings 
To  your  disposing  of  outgoings, 
Or  to  your  ordering  Providcnce, 
'One  farthing'8-Worth  of  consequencc 

"  For  had  you  power  to  undermine^ 
Or  wit  io  carry  a  design, 
Or  ctrrespondence  to  trepan, 
Inveigle,  or  betray  one  man, 
There  *s  nothing  else  that  inteirenea. 
And  bars  j^our  zcal  to  use  the  means ; 
And  therefore  wondrous  like,  no  doubt. 
To  bring  in  kings,  or  keep  them  o«t: 
Brave  ondertakers  to  restore^ 
That  could  not  keep  yourseWes  in  fKnrar; 
T*  advance  the  interests  of  the  crown, 
That  wanted  wit  to  keep  your  own- 

"  Tis  tmc  ye  have  (for  Pd  be  loth 
To  wrong  yoti)  done  your  porto  in  both» 
To  keep  him  out,  and  bring  him  in, 
As  Grace  is  introducM  by  Sin ; 
For  'twas  your  zealous  want  of  senae^ 
And^sanctifyM  impertmence, 
Your  carrying  business  in  a  huddle^ 
That  forc*d  our  rulers  to  new-modcl, 
ObligM  the  state  to  teck  about. 
And  tum  you,  root  and  branch,  all  out  | 
To  rdfbrmado,  one  and  all, 
T*  your  great  Croysado  General : 
Your  greedj  slaTeńng  to  devour, 
Before  ^was  in  yotir  clutches,  power ; 
That  spmng  the  gamę  you  were  to  set, 
Before  ye  'ad  time  to  draw  the  net: 
Your  spite  to  see  the  church's  lands 
pivided  into  other  hands, 
And  all  your  sacrilegious  ventures 
Laid  out  in  tickets  and  debentures: 
Your  cnvy  to  be  sprinkled  down. 
By  under*churches  in  the  town. 
And  no  couree  usM  to  stop  th^  mouUn^ 
Nor  th*  independents*  spreading  growtfas: 
All  whieh  consider^d,  'tis  most  tme 
Nonę  bring  him  in  so  much  as  you, 
Who  have  prevaiVd  be^ond  their  plots, 
Their  midnight  juntos,  and  seaPd  knots  5 
That  thrive  morę  by  your  zealóus  piqae% 
llian  all  their  own  rash  politics. 
And  this  way  you  may  claim  a  share 
In  carrying  (as  you  brag)  th'  afiair  ; 
Else  frogs  and  toads,  that  croak*d  the  JewB 
From  Pharaoh  and  his  brick-kilns  loose. 
And  flies  and  mange,  that  set  them  free 
From  task-roasters  and  slarery, 
Were  likelier  to  do  the  feat, 
In  any  indifferent  man*s  oonceit ; 
For  who  e'er  heard  of  restoratiou, 
Until  your  thorough  refoimtttioii  i 
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T)at  IB,  ihe  kins^s  and  churchis  lands 
Werę  8eqaester'd  int*  other  hands : 
For  only  then,  and  not  befbre, 
Your  eyes  were  open'd  to  restore  ;• 
^nd,  when  ihe  work  was  cariying  on, 
Wbo  cro8s'd  ii  but  yoarselres  alone  ? 
As  by  a  world  of  hinta  appears, 
AU  plaio,  and  eitaot,  as  your  ears. 

"  But  fint,  o'  th*  first :  The  błe  of  Wight 
Will  rise  ttp,  if  yoa  sfaould  deny  't, 
Wbere  Henderson,  and  th*  other  masses, 
Were  sent  to  cap  tesls,  and  pot  cases : 
To  pass  for  deep  and  leamed  scholars, 
Althou^h  but  paltry  Ob  and  Sollers : 
As  if  th*  onseasonable  fools 
Had  been  a  courring  in  tbe  schools, 
Uotil  tbey  'ad  proy'd  the  Devil  author 
O*  th'  Corenant,  and  the  Canse  his  daughter: 
foFj  wben  they  chajrg'd  him  with  the  guilt 
Of  all  the  blood  that  had  been  spilt, 
They  did  not  n»ean  he  wronght  th'  efiusion 
Ib  person,  like  sir  Pride,  or  Hoghaon  j 
Bat  only  tbose  who  first  begun 
The  quarrel  were  by  him  set  on; 
And  who  coald  thoae  be  but  the  samts, 
TboGe  reformatkm  termagants  ? 
Bat  ere  this  pass'd,  the  wise  debata 
Spent  80  much  time  it  grew  too  late  ; 
For  01iver  had  gotten  g^round, 
T  enclose  him  with  his  warrtors  nmnd ; 
Bad  brought  his  providence  about. 
And  tomM  th*  untimely  sophists  out. 

**  Nor  had  the  Uxbrk!ge  business  less 
Of  Donsense  in  %  or  sottishness ; 
When  irom  a  scoundrel  holder-forth, 
The  scum  as  well  as  son  o*  th'  earth, 
Your  nughty  senaton  took  law, 
At  his  command  were  fi>rc'd  t*  withdraw. 
And  sacrifice  the  peace  o*  th'  nation 
To  doctrine,  uae,  and  application. 
So  when  the  Soots,  your  oonstJlht  cronies, 
th'  espousers  of  your  causo  and  monies, 
Who  had  so  ofien,  in  your  aid, 
So  many  ways  been  soundly  paid, 
Came  m  at  Ust  for  better  ends, 
To  provc  themselyes  your  trusty  firicnds, 
You  basely  Icft  thedi,  and  the  church 
They  train'd  you  up  to,  in  the  Inrch,  - 
And  sttiliF^rM  your  own  trrbe  of  Chiistians 
To  fidl  belbre,  as  true  Philistines. 
This  shows  what  utensils  y'  have  been, 
To  biing  the  king^s  concemments  in ; 
Which  is  so  far  from  Wing  true, 
That  nonę  but  he  can  bring  in  you ; 
And  if  he  take  you  into  trust. 
Will  find  ymi  most  exactly  just, 
Such  as  will  punctually  repay 
With  double  interest,  and  betray. 

"  Not  that  I  think  those  pantomimes, 
Who  vaiy  action  with  the  times, 
Are  less  ingenious  iu  their  art, 
Than  those  who  duUy  act  one  part; 
Or  those  who  tum  firom  side  to  side, 
Morę  guilty  than  the  wind  and  tade. 
All  countries  are  a  wise  man's  home, 
And  so  are  govemment8  to  some, 
Who  change  them  for  the  same  intrigues 
rhat  statesmen  use  in  breakin^  leagues ; 
While  otbers  in  old  fatths  and  troths    ^ 
Look  odd,  88  oat-of.fiuhioa'd  clotlMSy 


And  nastier  in  an  old  qpin!on, 
Than  those  who  never  shift  their  lineu. 
"  For  true  and  faithfurs  surę  to  lose, 
Which  way  soever  the  gamę  goes  ; 
And,  whether  parties  lose  or  win, 
Is  alwayS  nickM,  or  else  hedgM  in : 
While  power  usurp'd,  like  stolon  delight, 
Ts  morę  bewitchlng  than  the  right ; 
And,  when  the  times  begin  to  alter. 
Nonę  ijse  so  high  as  from  the  halter. 

"  And  so  may  we,  if  we  'ave  but  sense 
To  use  the  neoessary  meaus, 
And  not  your  usual  stratagems 
On  one  another — lights  aud  dreaiss ; 
To  stand  on  terms  as  positiTo, 
As  if  we  did  not  take,  but  give ; 
Set  up  the  coyeoant  on  crutcbes, 
'Gainst  those  who  have  us  in  their  cłutchesp 
And  dream  of  pulling  churches  down, 
Before  we  're  surę  to  prop  our  own ; 
Your  constant  method  of  proceeding, 
Without  the  camal  means  of  heeding, 
Who,  'twixt  your  inward  sense  aud  outward, 
Are  worse,  than  if  y' had  .nonę,  accoutred. 

"  I  grant  all  courses  are  in  vain, 
Unless  we  can  get  in  again ; 
The  only  way  tljat  's  lefit  us  now. 
But  all  the  difficulty  's  how. 
'Tis  true  we  'ave  money,  th*  only  power 
That  all  mankind  falls  down  before ; 
Money,  that,  like  the  swords  of  kings, 
Is  the  last  reason  of  all  things ; 
And  therefure  need  not  doubt  our  play . 
Has  all  adTantages  that  way, 
As  long  as  men  hav^faith  to  seU, 
And  meet  with  those  that  can  pay  well ; . 
Whose  hal^^tary^d  pride,  and  avarice. 
One  church  and  state  will  not  suffice, 
T'  expo8e  to  sale,  besides  the  wagesy  • 
Of  storing  plag^es  to  after  ages. 
Nor  is  our  mdney  less  our  own 
Than  'twas  before  we  laid  it  down ;  - 
For  'twill  return,  and  tum  t'  account, 
If  we  are  brought  m  play  upon  't, 
Or  but,  by  casting  knaves,  get  in, 
What  power  can  hinder  us  to  win  ? 
We  know  the  arts  we  us'd  before, 
In  peace  and  war,  and  something  morę. 
And  by  th'  unfortunate  cYcnts 
(lan  mend  our  next  experiments ; 
For  when  we  're  taken  into  trust, 
How  easy  are  the  wisest  choust, 
WYtb  see  but  th'  outsides  of  our  feats, 
And  not  their  secret  springs  and  yreights. 
And,  while  they  're  busy  at  their  ease, 
Can  carry  what  designs  we  please  ? 
How  easy  is  't  to  serve  for  agents 
To  prosocute  our  old  engagements  ? 
To  keep  the  good  old  cause  on  foot. 
And  present  power  from  tsiking  root; 
Inflame  them  botb  with  false  alarms 
Of  plots,  and  parties  taking  arms ; 
To  keep  the  nation^s  wounds  too  wide 
From  heaiing  up  of  side  to  side; 
Profess  the  passionat^st  concems 
For  both  their  interests  by  tums, 
Th^only  way  t'  improye  our  own. 
By  aealing  faithfuUy  with  nonę ; 
(As  bowls  run  true,  bv  being  madę 
On  purpose  bke,  and  to  be  8way'd} 
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For  if  we  should  be  true  to  either, 

'Twould  tum  us  out  of  both  together  i 

And  therefore  bave  no  other  means 

To  stand  upon  our  own  defence. 

But  keeping  up  our  ancient  party 

In.Tigour,  confident  and  hearty : 

To  reconcile  our  late  dissenters, 

Our  brethren,  thougb  by  other  venters  ; 

Unitę  them,-  and  their  difTerent  maggots, 

As  long  and  short  sttcks  are  in  faggots. 

And  make  them  join  again  as  close, 

As  whcn  they  first  bc^n  t'  espouse ; 

Erect  them  into  separate 

New  Jewish  tribes  in  church  and  state  ; 

To  join  in  marriage  and  commerce. 

And  only  among  themselvr«  conrerse, 

And  ali,  that  are  not  of  their  mind. 

Make  enemies  to  all  mankind : 

Take  all  rełigions  in,  and  stickle 

From  conclave  down  to  conventicle  ; 

Agrecing  still,  or  disagreeing, 

According  to  the  light  in  being; 

Sometimes  for  liberty  of  conscience. 

And  splritual  misrule,  in  one  sense ; 

But  in  another  quite  contrary, 

Ab  dispensations  chance  to  vary ; 

And  stand  ibr,  as  the  times  will  bear  it, 

AU  contradiotions  of  the  spirit : 

Protect  their  emissaries,  empower^d   ^ 

To  preach  sedition  and  the  word ; 

And,  wben  they  're  hamper^d  by  the  laws, 

Release  the  labourers  for  the  cause, 

And  tum  the  persecution  back 

On  those  that  madę  the  first  attack. 

To  keep  them  equally  in  awe 

From  breaking  or  maintaining  law : 

And,  when  they  have  their  fits  too  soon, 

Before  the  full-tides  of  the  Muon, 

Put  ofT  their  zeal  t'  a  fitter  season> 

For  sowhig  faction  in  and  treason ; 

And  keep  them  hooded,  and  their  chuoches, 

like  hawks,  from  baiting  on  their  perches, 

That,  when  the  blessed  time  shall  come 

Of  ąuitting  Babylon  and  Romę, 

They  may  be  ready  to  restore 

Their  own  fifth  mcRiarchy  once  morę. 

"  Meanwhile  be  better  arm'd  to  fence 
Against  re^olts  of  Providence, 
B^  watching  narrowly,  and  snapping 
All  blind  sides  of  it,  as  they  happen : 
For,  if  8UCCCSS  could  make  us  saints, 
Our  ruin  tum'd  us  miscreants^ 
A  scandal  that  wpuld  fali  too  bard 
Upon  a  few,  and  tmprepar^d. 

"  These  are  the  courses  we  must  run. 
Spite  of  our  hearts,  or  be  undone, 
And  not  to  stand  on  terms  and  freaks, 
Before  we  have  secur'd  our  necks; 
But  do  our  work  as  out  of  sigbt, 
As  stars  by  day,  and  suns  by  night ; 
All  licence  of  the  people  own, 
In  opposition  to  the  crown ; 
And  for  the  crown  as  fiercely  side, 
The  łiead  and  bo«iy  to  divide : 
The  end  of  all  we  first  design'd. 
And  all  that  yet  remains  behind. 
Be  surę  to  spare  no  ptiblic  rapiue. 
On  all  cmergencies  that  happen  ; 
For  *tis  as  easy  to  suppliant 
Authority,  as  men  in  want| 


As  some  of  us,  m  tmstsi  hare  madę  ' 
Tłie  one  band  with  the  other  trade ; 
Gain*d  rastly  by  their  joiat  endeavoary 
The  right  a  thief,  the  lefl  receiver; 
And  what  the  one,  by  tricks,  ibresta11*d, 
The  other,  by  as  sly,  retaird. 
For  gain  has  wonderful  efiects, 
T*  improve  the  iactory  of  sects  j 
The  rule  of  faith  in  all  professions. 
And  great  Diana  of  th'  Ephesians  ; 
Whence  tuming  of  religkm  *b  madę 
The  means  to  tura  and  wnid  a  trade : 
And  though  some  change  it  (br  the  worse^ 
They  put  themselves  into  a  couree. 
And  draw  in  storę  of  customers, 
To  thrive  the  better  in  commerce : 
For  all  rełigions  flock  together, 
Like  tamę  and  wild  fowl  of  a  feather  ; 
To  nab  the  itches  of  their  sects, 
As  jades  do  one  another*^  necks. 
Hence  'tis,  h3rpocrisy  as  well 
Will  ser\'e  t*  improve  a  church,  as  zeal ; 
As  persecution,  or  promotion. 
Do  cqually  adrance  derotion.       , 

"  Let  business,  liki  ill  watches,  go 
Sometime  too  iast,  sometime  too  slow  ; 
For  things  in  order  are  put  out 
So  easy,  ease  itself  wLU  do  't : 
But,  when  the  feat  's  design^d  aod  meant, 
What  mirade  can  bar  th*  event  ? 
For  tis  morę  easy  to  betray, 
Than  ruin  any  oUier  way. 

"  All  possible  occasions  start, 
The  weigbtiest  matters  to  divert ; 
Obstmct,  perpiex,  distract,  entangle,^ 
And  lay  perpetual  trains  to  wrai^gle  , 
But  in  aifairs  of  less  import, 
That  neither  do  us  good  nor  hurt. 
And  they  receive  as  little  by, 
Out-fawn  as  much,  and  outrcomply. 
And  seem  as  scrupulously  just. 
To  bait  our  hooks  for  greater  trust. 
But  still  be  careful  to  ery  down 
All  public  actions,  though  our  own; 
The  least  miscarriage  aggravate. 
And  charge  it  all  upon  the  state : 
£xpres8  the  liorrid^st  detestation, 
And  pity  the  distracted  nation ; 
Tell  stories  scandalous  and  false, 
r  th*  proper  language  of  cabals, 
Where  all  a  subtle  statesman  says, 
Is  faalf  in  words,  and  half  in  face  ; 
(As  Spaniards  talk  in  dialogues 
Of  heads  and  shouldeis,  nods  and  shrugs) 
Intrust  it  under  solemn  vows 
Of  mum,  and  silence,  and  the  rosę. 
To  be  retaird.  again  in  whispers. 
For  th'  easy  credulous  to  disperse.** 

Thus  far  the  statesman— When  a  shout, 
Heard  at  a  distance,  put  him  out; 
And  straight  another,  all  agha&t, 
Rush'd  in  with  equal  fear  and  hastę, 
Who  star^d  about,  as  pale  as  death. 
And,  for  a  while,  as  out  of  breath, 
Till,  having  gather^d  up  his  wits, 
He  thus  began.his  tale  by  fits : 

"  Hiat  beastly  rabbie — that  came  down 
From  all  the  garrets — in  the  town. 
And  stalls,  and  shop>boards— in  vast  swarBBH 
With  new-chalk'd  bills^  and  rosty  anns. 
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To  ery  tbe  canse— op,  hcretofojrc. 

And  bawi  thc  bishop*— out  of  door, 

Are  iHW  dram  up—in  greater  shoals, 

To  nwst—and  broił  as  on  the  cgals. 

And  all  the  grandees — of  oar  members 

Are  carbonading— 00  tbe  embeia; 

Kniifhts,  citizens,  and  burgesses— 

Held  forth  by  rumpa— of  pigs  and  geese. 

That  aenre  for  characters--and  badges 

To  represent  their  personages ; 

Each  bonfire  is  a  funeral  pile, 

In  wbich  they  roast,  aod  soorch,  and  broił, 

And  every  rcpresentatiye 

Have  TOw'd  to  roast — and  broił  alive. 
**  And  *ti8  a  miracle  we  are  uot 

Alneady  sacrific^d  incamate ; 

For  while  we  wrangle  here,  and  jar. 

We  're  gńllied  ail  at  Teniple-ł>ar ; 

Some,  on  the  sign-post  of  an  alehouse, 

Hang  in  effigie,  on  tbe  gallows,  * 

Madę  up  of  rags  to  peraonate 

RespectiTe  officers  of  state; 

That,  henceforth,  tbey  may  stand  reputed, 

Proscrib^dfin  law,  and  executed, 

And,  while  tbe  work  is  carrying  oq. 

Be  ready  listed  \m^er  Dun, 

Hiat  wotthy  patriot,  once  the  bellowg 

And  tinder-box  of  all  bis  fellows ; 

The  actiy^st  member  of  the  five, 

As  weil  as  the  most  priniitłve ; 
Wbo,  for  his  faithfal  senrice  then,' 

b  cbosen  for  a  fifth  again  7 : 

(For  sińce  the  state  has  madę  a  quint 

Of  generals,  he  's  iiste;!  in  t) 

This  wortbjt^M  the  world  will  say, 

b  paid  in  specie  his  own  way ; 

For,  nM>alded  to  the  life,  in  cloats 

They  *Te  pick^d  from  donghiUs  hereaboats, 

He  *i  moanted  on  a  hazel  bavin, 

A  cropp'd  malignant  baker  gave  them  i 

And  to  the  largest  bonfire  riding, 

They  Ve  roasted  Cook  already  and  Pride  in; 

On  whom,  in  equipage  and  state. 

His  scarecrow  fellow-members  wait. 

And  march  in  order,  two  and  two^ 

A»  at  thanksgiTings  th'  ii8'd  to  do, 

Bach  in  a  tatter*d  talisman, 

Like  vennin  in  ef&gie  slain. 

"  Bot  (whafs  morę  dreadfnl  than  the  rest) 
Those  mmps  are  bnt  the  taił  o*  th'  beast. 
Set  np  by  popish  engineers, 
As  by  the  crackers  plainły  appears; 
For  nonę,  but  Jesuits,  have  a  raission 
To  preach  the  faith  with  ammunition, 
And  propagate  the  church  with  powder  ; 
Their  founder  was  a  blown-up  soldier. 
Thcse  gpiritual  pioneers  o'  th'  whore*s, 
That  have  the  charge  of  all  ber  stores, 
Since  first  they  &il'd  in  their  designs, 
To  take-in  Heaven  by  springing  mioes, 
And  wHh  nnanswerabłe  barrels 
Of  gunpowder  dispute  their  ąuarrels. 


7  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  one  of  the  five  members 
of  the  house  of  oommons,  was  impeachod  1641-8; 
was  goremor  of  Newcastle  upon  Tjme,  had  the 
bishop  of  Durham's  house,  park,  wad  manor  of 
Aukland,  and  6500L  in  money  gi^en  him«  He 
died  in  the  Tower  of  I/}Ddon,  Jan.  8,  1661. 


Now  take  a  conrae  morę  practicable, 
6y  laying  trains  to  fire  the  rabble. 
And  błow  us  up,  in  th*  open  streets, 
Disguis*d  in  rumps,  like  sambenites. 
Morę  like  to  ruin  and  confound, 
Than  all  their  doctrines  under  ground. 

"  Nor  have  they  cbosen  rumps  amiss. 
For  symbols  of  state-mysteries, 
Though  some  snppose  'twas  but  to  shew 
How  much  they  scom'd  the  saiuts,  the  few, 
Who,  'cause  they  Ye  wasted  to  the  stumps, 
Are  rcpresented  best  by  rumps. 
But  Jesuits  have  decper  reaches 
In  all  their  politic  far-fetches. 
And  from  the  Coptic  priestlCirchenis  ^ 
Found  out  this  mystic  way  to  jeer  us : 
For  as  th'  JEgyptiana  us'd  by  bees 
T  expre8s  their  antique  Ptolomies, 
And  by  their  stings,  the  swords  they  wore, 
Held  forth  authority  and  power ; 
Because  these  subtle  animals 
Bear  all  their  interests  in  their  tails, 
And  when  they  *re  once  impair'd  in  that, 
Are  banishM  t^eir  wełł-ordeWd  state ; 
They  thought  all  goTernments  were.  best 
By  hierogłyphic  rumps  exprest, 

**  For  as,'in  bodies  natnral, 
The  rump  's  the  fundament  of  all ; 
So,  in  a  commonwealth  or  realm, 
The  govemment  is  caird  the  hełm, 
With  which,  like  ressels^under  sail, 
They  're  tum*d  and  winded  by  tbe  tali ; 
The  taił,  which  birds  and  fishcs  stecr 
Their  courses  with  through  sea  and  air. 
To  whom  the  rudder  of  tbe  rump  is 
The  same  thing  with  the  stem  and  compass. 
This  shows  how  perfectly  the  rump 
And  commonwealth  in  Naturę  jump : 
For  as  a  fly,  that  goes  to  bed, 
Hests  with  l^is  tąil  above  his  head; 
So,  in  this  mongreł  state  of  ours, 
The  rabbie  are  the  supr^ne  powera, 
Tliat  hors*d  us  on  their  backs,  to  show  os 
A  jadish  trick  at  last,  and,  throw  us. 

*^  The  leamed  rabbins  of  the  Jewą 
Write,  there  ^  a  bonę,  which  they  cali  łuez» 
V  th'  rump  of  man,  of  such  a  virtue, 
No  fbrce  in  Naturę  can  do  hurt  to; 
And  therefore,  at  the  last  great  day, 
All  th*  otber  members  shalł,  they  say. 
Spring  out  of  this,  as  from  a  seed 
All  sorts  of  vegetals  proceed ; 
From  whence  tbe  leamed  sons  of  Ait 
Os  sacrum  justly  style  that  part : 
Then  what  can  better  represent, 
Than  this  rump-bone,  the  parliamcnt, 
That,  after  8everal  rude  ejections, 
And  as  prodigious  resurrections, 
With  new  reversions  of  nine  lives, 
Starts  up,  and,  like  a  cat,  revives  } 
But  now,  alas  !  they  're  all  expir*d. 
And  th'  house,  as  welt  as  members,  flr^ds 
Consum'd  in  liennels  by  the  ront, 
With  which  they  other  fires  put  out ; 
Condenm*d  t'  ungoveming  distress. 
And  paltry,  private  wretchedness ; 

*  Athanasius  Kircher,  a  Jcsuit,  hath  writteń 
larg^lyontheEgyptianmystical  leaming.  Kirkęrut, 
in  the  two  first  editionSk 
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Wone  than  the  Devil  to  priTatkni, 
Beyraid  all  bopes  ef  restoration ; 
And  parted,  like  the  body  and  soul, 
From  all  domioion  and  controuL 

"  We,  who  could  lately,  with  a  look, 
Enact,  establish,  or  revoke ;  y 

Whose  arbitraiy  nods  f^ave  law, 
And  frowns  kępt  multitudes  tn  awe  ; 
Before  the  blaster  of  whoee  boff, 
All  hats,  as  in  a  stunn,  flew  off ; 
Ador*d  and  baw*d  to  by  the  great. 
Down  to  the  footman  and  valet ; 
Had  morę  bent  knees  than  chapel-mats. 
And  prayers,  than  the  crowns  of  hats ;  * 
Shall  now  be  scomM  as  wretehedly. 
For  ruin  's  just  as  Iow  as  high ; 
Which  might  be  siiffer*d,  were  it  all 
The  horrour  that-attends  our  fali : 
For  some  of  as  have  scores  morę  large 
Than  heads  and  ąuarters  can  discharge; 
And  othersi  who,  by  restless  scraping, 
With  public  frauds,  and  priTate  rapine, 
Have  oiighty  heaps  of  wealth  amassM, 
Would  gladly  lay  down  all  af  last;  ■ 
And,  to  be  but  undone,  entail 
Their  yessels  on  perpetual  jail, 
And  bless  the  Devil  to  let  them  ianns 
Of  fbrfeit  souł,  on  no  worse  terms." 

This  said,  a  near  and  louder  shout 
Put  a\\  th*  aasembly  to  the  rout ; 
Who  now  began  to  outrun  their  fear, 
As  hoTses  do,  from  those  they  bear; 
Bitt  crowded  on  with  so  much  haste, 
Until  they  'ad  block^d  the  passage  fast. 
And  barńcadoed  it  with  haunches 
Of  outward  men,  and  bulks  and  paunches, 
That  with  their  shoulders  strore  to  sąaeeee. 
And  rather  save  a  crippled  piece 
Of  all  their  crushM  and  broken  membcrs, 
Than  have  them  grillied  on  the  embers  $ 
Still  pressing  on  with  heary  pack» 
Of  one  another  on  their  backs, 
The  ranguard  could  no  longer  bear 
The  charges  of  the  ibrlom  rear. 
But,  borne  down  headlong  by  the  ront, 
Were  trampled  sorely  under  ibot; 
Yet  nothing  prov*d  so  formidable 
As  th'  horrid  cookery  of  the  rabbie  $ 
And  fear,  that  keeps  all  fecling  out, 
As  lesser  pains  are  by  the  gout, 
RelicvM  them  with  a  fresh  supply 
Of  rallied  force,  enough  to  ily. 
And  beat  a  Tuscan  mnning-borse, 
Whose  jockey-rider  is  ali  ^urs. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  knight  and  8qułre*s  prodigious  fligfat 
To  quit  th'  enchanted  bower  by  night. 
He  plods  to  tum  bis  amorous  suit 
T*  a  plea  in  law,  and  prosecute: 
Repairs  to  counsel,  to  adrise 
'Bout  managing  the  enterprize ; 
But  first-resolres  to  try  by  letter, 
And  one  morę  fair  address,  to  get  ber. 

Who  would  beliere  what  strange  bugfoean 
Maokind  creates  itself,  of  fean^ 


That  spring,  like  fem,  tbat  insect  weed, 

£quivocally,  without  seed, 

'And  have  no  possible  (bundation, 

But  merely  in  th'  imaginatign  ? 

And  yet  can  do  morę  dreadfbl  feati 

Than  hags,  with  all  their  tmps  and  teats ; 

Make  morę  bewiteh  aud  haunt  themselvei» 

Than  all  their  nurseries  of  elves. 

For  Fear  does  things  so  like  a  witeh, 

Tis  bard  to  unriddle  which  is  which ; 

Sets  up  communities  of  senses, 

To  chop  and  change  intelligences ; 

As  Rosicrucian  yirtuosis 

Can  see  with  ears,  and  bear  with  noses ; 

And,  when  they  neither  see  nor  hear, 

Have  morę  than  both  supplied  by  fear, 

That  makes  them  in  the  dark  see  visioii9. 

And  hag  themselves  with  apparitioos. 

And,  when  their  eyes  discorer  least, 

Discem  the  subtlest  objects  best; 

Do  things  not  contrary  alone 

To  th'  course  of  Naturę,  but  its  own  } 

The  courege  of  the  brarest  daunt. 

And  tum  poltroons  as  valiaBt : 

For  men  as  resoiute  appear 

With  too  much,  as  too  llttle  fear ; 

And,  when  they  're  out  of  ł»^>es  of  ^yrog. 

Will  ran  away  from  Death  by  dying  ; 

Or  tum  again  to  stand  it  out. 

And  those  they  iled,  like  lions,  rout. 

This  Uudibras  had  prov'd  too  trae, 
Who,  by  the  Furies  leift  perdue, 
And  haunted  with  detachments,  sent 
From  marshal  Legion's  regiment. 
Was  by  a  fiend,  as  counterfeit^ 
Reliev'd  and  rescued  with  a  cheat$ 
When  nothing  but  himsdf,  and  fear. 
Was  both  the  imps  and  conjurer; 
As,  by  the  mieś  o'  th'  yirtnosi, 
It  fbllows  in  due  form  of  poesie. 

DisguisM  in  all  the  masks  of  night. 
We  left  our  champion  on  his  flight, 
At  blindman's  buff,  to  grope  his  way, 
In  equal  fear  of  night  and  day ; 
Who  took  his  dark  and  desperate  comse, 
He  knew  no  better  than  his  horse; 
And,  by  an  unknown  Devi\  led, 
(He  knew  as  little  whither)  fled : 
He  nerer  was  in  greater  need. 
Nor  less  capacity  of  speed  ; 
Disabled,  both  in  man  and  beaat. 
To  fly  and  mn  away,  his  best; 
To  keep  the  enemy,  and  fear, 
From  equal  falling  on  his  rear. 
And  though  with  kicks  and  bangs  he  plyM 
The  further  and  the  nearer  side, 
(As  seamen  ride  with  all  their  fbrce. 
And  tug  as  if  they  row'd  the  horse, 
And,  when  the  hackneysails  most  swift,      ' 
Believe  they  lag,  or  ran  adrift) ; 
So,  though  he  posted  e'er  so  iast, 
His  fear  was  greater  than  his  ba«te : 
For  fear,  though  fieeter  than  the  wind, 
Belieyes  'tis  always  left  behind. 
But  when  the  Moon  began  t'  appear. 
And  shift  t'  another  seene  his  fear, 
He  found  his  new  officious  shade, 
That  came  so  timely  to  his  aid. 
And  forc'd  him  from  the  foe  t'  escape^ 
Had  tuni'd  itaelf  to  Balpbo*s  shap^ 
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9o  like  iu  ?««<»»  fP^>  •■**  pitch, 
■   TVa8  haid  t' interpret  whick  was  whicb. 

For  Ralpho  bad  no  soooer  told 

The  lady  all  he  had  t»  unfold, 

But  8he  rMivey'd  him  out  of  sight. 

To  entertain  the  approachinjc  knight ; 

And,  while  he  jrave  himself  diver8ioD, 

T  accommodate  his  beast  and  person. 

And  pttt  his  b»urd  into  a  posturę 

At  best  advantag«to  accost  her, 

She  order^d  th'  antimasąuerade 

(For.  his  r«ception)  aforesaid: 

But,  when  the  ceremony  was  dooe, 

The  ligbts  put  out,  the  Furies  gone. 

And  Hodibras,  among  the  rest, 

CoDTcyM  away,  as  Ralpho  guess^d, 

Ttie  wretched  caitiff,  all  alone, 

(As  he  beUev'd)  began  t6  moan, 

And  tell  bis  stoiy  to  hiniself, 

Tbe  knigfat  mistook  him  for  an  elf; 

And  did  so  stilli  till  he  began 

To  scniple  at  Ralph'8  ońtward  man« 

And  thought,  because  tbey  oft  agreed 

T*  appear  in  one  aiiother's  stead, 

And  act  the  sainfa  and  DeWPs  part, 

With  undistingnishable  art, 

Tbey  might  bare  done  so  now,  perhąps, 

And  pot  oa  one  another*8«hapes ; 

Aod  therefore,  to  resoWe  the  doubt, 

He  star'd  apon  him,  and  o^d  out, 

*<  What  art  ?  My  8quire,  or  that  bófd  sprite. 

That  took  his  place  and  shape  to-night  r 

Some  bosy  independent  pug, 

Betainer  to  his  synagogue  V' 

«  Alas !"  quoth  he,  **  I  'm  oone  of  those 

Your  bathnoi  irieiKU,  as  you  soppose, 

Bot  Ralph  himself,  yoar  trusty  8qnhre, 

Who  'as  dragg'd  your  Dunship  out  o*  th'  mirę, 

And  fipom  th*  enchantments  of  a  -widów, 

Who  'ad  tum'd  3rou  mt'  a  beast,  haye  fraed  you ; 

And,  though  a  prisoner  of  war, 

Hare  brought  you  safe,  where  now  you  are ; 

Which  you  would  gratefiiUy  repay 

Your  constant  presbyterian  way.*' 

"  That'8  stranger,"  ąooth  the  knight,  *'  and  stranger; 

Wbo  gave  thee  notice  of  my  danger  ?'' 

Quoth  he,  '*  Th'  infemal  conjurer 
Piinu'd,  and  took  me  prisoner ; 
ftnd,  knowing  you  were  hereabout, 
Broaght  me  along,  to  find  you  out. 
KHiere  I,  in  hugger-mugger  bid, 
flarę  noted  all  they  said  or  did : 
ind,  though  they  lay  to  him  the  pageant, 

did  not  see  him,  nor  his  agent; 
^o  play^d  their  sorceries  out  of  sight, 
P  ayołd  a  fiercer,  second  fight." 
'  But  didst  thou  see  no  devils  then  ?" 
'  Not  one,"  quoth  he,  *'  but  camal  men, 
k  little  worse  than  iióids  in  HeU, 
Lod  that  she-devil  Jezabel, 
liat  laugh'd  and  tee-he'd  with  derision, 
*o  see  tbem  take  your  deposition." 

"  What  then,"  qu0th  Hudibras,  <<  was  he 
%at  play'd  the  Devil  to'examine  me  ?" 

A  rallying  wearer  in  the  town, 
bat  did  tt  in  a  pamon^s  gown ; 
iThom  all  tbe  parish  takes  for  gifted, 
kit  for  my  part  I  ne'er  believ'd  it: 
I  which  you  tok)  tbem  all  your  feats, 
our  cooscientioiis  (rauds  and  cheats ; 


I>eny'd  your  whipping,  and  confe86'd 
The  naked  truth  of  all  the  rest. 
Morę  plainly  than  the  reverend  writer 
That  to  our  churches  TeiPd  his  mitrę; 
All  whioh  they  took  in  black  and  wbite. 
And  cudgelPd  me  to  underwrite."  * 

"  What  madę  thee,  when  they  all  were  gone^ 
And  nonę  but  thou  and  I  alone, 
To  act  the  I>evńl,  and  forbear 
To  rid  me  of  my  hellisb  fear  ?" 

Quoth  he,  **  I  knew  your  constant  ratę. 
And  frame  of  spirit  too  obstinate, 
To  be  by  me  prevaird  upon, 
With  any  motives  of  my  own ; 
And  therefore  strore  to  counterfeit 
The  Devil  a  while,  to  nick  your  wit ; 
The  Devil,  that  is  your  constant  crony, 
That  only  can  prevałl  upon  ye; 
FJse  we  might  still  have  becn  dispnttng. 
And  tbey  with  weighty  d^ubs  óonfuting.** 

The  knight,  irho  now  began  to  find 
Tbey  'ad  left  the  enemy  behind. 
And  saw  no  furtber  harm  remain 
But  feeble  weariness  and  pain, 
Perceiv'd,  by  losing  of  their  way, 
They  'ad  gain'd  th'  advantage  of  the  day. 
And,  by  declining  of  the  roed, 
They  had,  by  chance,  their  rear  madę  goo4» 
He  ventur'd  to  dismiss  his  fear, 
That  partings  wont  to  rant  and  teal*. 
And  give  the  desperafst  attack 
To  danger  still  behind  its  back : 
For,  havłng  paus'd  to  recollect. 
And  on  his  past  success  reflect ; 
T  examine  and  consider  why,     ^ 
And  whence,  and  how,  be  came  to  fly; 
And,  when  no  Itevil  had  appear'd, 
What  else  it  could  be  said  he  fear'd :    , 
It  put  him  in  so  fierce  a  ragę, 
He  once  resoWd  to  re-engage ; 
To8s'd,  like  a  fbot-ball,  back  again 
With  shame,  and  rengeance,  tuid  disdain. 
Quoth  he,  "  It  was  thy  cowardice 
That  madę  me  firom  this  leaguer  rise,  ' 
And,  whep  I  'ad  ha]f-reduc'd  the  place. 
To  quit  it  infamously  base : 
Was  better  covcr'd  by  the  new- 
Arriv'd  detachment;  than  1  knew; 
To  slight  my  new  acąuests,  and  run, 
Yictoriously,  from  battles  won ; 
And,  reckoning  all  t  gain^d.  or  lost. 
To  sell  them  cheaper  than  they  cost ; 
To  make  me  put  myself  to  flight. 
And,  couquering,  run  away  by  night; 
To  drag  me  out,  which  th'  haughty  foe 
Durst  never  have  presum'd  to  do ; 
To  mount  me  in  the  dark,  by  force,         « 
Upon  tbe  bare  ridge  of  my  horse, 
Expo6'd  in  querpo  to  their  ragę, 
Włthout  my  arms  and  equipage  ; 
Lest,  if  they  Yentur*d  to  pursue, 
I  might  th'  unequal  fight  rencw ; 
And,  to  presenre  thy  outward  man, 
Assum'd  my  place,  and^led  the  vaiv" 

"  All  this,"  iąnoth  Ralph,  "  I  did,  'tis  tnie. 
Not  to  preserze  myself,  but  you : 
You,  who  were  damn'd  to  baser  drubs 
Than  wretches  feel  in  powdeńng-tubs  ; 
To  mount  two-wheerd  caroches,  worse 
'  Than  managuig  a  wooden  horse ; 
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"  For  wliat  \»goi  dani  ev«r  draw. 
By  inward  light,  a  deed  in  law } 
Cr  oould  hołd  forth,  ^  reveUtioD, 
An  answer  to  a  declaration  ? 

.  For  those  that  meddle  with  iheir  tools, 
Will  cut  their  fingers;  if  thęy  're  fools : 
And  if  you  foUow  their  advice, 
In  bills,  aod  answers,  and  replies, 
They  Mi  write  ą  love-letter  in  chanccry* 
Shall  bring  her  opon  oath  to  answer  ye. 
And  80on  reduce  her  to  b'  your  wife, 
Or  inak«  her  weary  of  her  life.'' 

The  knight,  who  U8*d  with  tńcks  and  shifts 
To  edify  by  Ralpho's  giib. 
But  in  appearance  cry^d  him  down. 
To  make  them  better  seem  his  own, 
(AU  plagiaries'  constant  course 
Of  sinkingy  when  they  take  a  purse) 
Re8olv*d  to  fbUo\f  his  adviciB, 
But  kept  it  finom  him  by  diagojise ; 
And,  after  stubborn  contradiction. 

To  counterfeit  his  own  convictioD, 
And,  by  transition,  (all  upon 

The  resolution,  as  his  own» 

Quothhe,  *' This  gambol  thoB  ad^isest 

Js,  of  alt  others,  the  unwisest ; 

For,  if  I  think  by  law  to  gain  her, 

There  's  nothing  sillier  nor  Tainer. 

Tis  but  to  hazard  my  pretence, 

Where  nothing  's  certain  but  th*  ezpense; 

To  act  a^inst  myaelf,  and  traTene 

My  suit  and  title  to  her  favaurB ; 

And  if  she  shonid,  which  Heaven  ibrbid« 

Certhrow  me,  as  the  fiddier  did, 

What.  afler-c^urse  have  I  to  take, 

'Gainst  losing  all  I  have  at  stake  ? 

He  that  with  injury  is  griev*d. 

And  goes  to  law  to  be  reliev'd, 

Is  sillier  than  a  sottish  chouae, . 

Who,  when  a  thief  has  rofal>'d  his  housei 

Applies  himself  to  cunning-men, 

To  help  him  to  his  goods  again ; 

When  all  he  can  espect  Ło  gain 

Is  but  to  squander  morę  in  vami 

And  yet  I  have  no  other  way. 

Bat  is  as  diificult,  to  play : 

For  to  reduce  her  by  main  force 

Is  now  in  vain ;  by  fair  means,  worse  j 

But  worst  of  all  to  give  her  over, 

Tdl  she  's  as  desperate  to  reoorer : 

For  bad  games  are  thrown  up  too  aooDy 

Until  they  're  never  to  be  won. 

But,  sincc  I  have  no  other  course,    . 

But  is  as  bad  t*  attempt,  or  worse, 

He  that  complies  against  his  will, 

Is  of  his  own  opinion  still, 

Which  he  may  adhere  to,  yet  disown, 

For  reasops  to  himself  best  known ; 

But  tis  not  to  b'  avoided  now, 

For  Sidrophel  resolves  to  sue ; 

Whom  I  must  answer,  or  begin, 

IneTitably,  first  with  him ; 

For  I  Ve  receiv'd  adverti8ement» 

By  times  enough,  of  his  intent; 

And,  koowing  he  that  first  complains 

Th'  advantage  of  the  business  gains ; 

For  courts  of  justice  understand 

The  plamtiff  to  be  ełdest  hand ; 

Who  what  he  pleases  may  aver, 

The  other  nothing  tiłl  be  swear^ 


Is  freely  admitted  to  all  grace, 
And  lawful  favour,  by  his  place  j. 
And,  for  his  bringing  custom  in, 
Has  all  advantages  to  win: 
I,  who  resohe  to  oYersee 
No  lucky  opportunity. 
Will  go  to  counsel,  to  advise 
Wluch  way  t'  encotmter  or  surprise  | 
And,  after  long  coasideration, 
Hare  found  out  one  to  fit  th'  occasioD, 
Most  apt  for  what  I  have  to  do» 
As  counsellor,  and  justice  too.^ 
And  tndy  so,  no  doubt,  he  wa^ 
A  lawyer  fit  for  such  a  case. 

An  ołd  duli  sot,  who  told  the  clock. 
For  many  years,  at  Bridewell  Dock^ 
At  Westminster,  and  Hick's  Hall, 
And  łticcius  docłius  play^d  in  all; 
Where,  in  all  goyemmeots  and  times^ 
He  'ad  been  both  firiend  and  ibe  to  crimes^ 
And  tts'd  tWQ  equal  ways  of  gaining, 
]^y  hindering  justice,  or  maintaining: 
To  many  a  whore  gave  privilege, 
And  whipp'd,  for  want  oif  quarterage } 
Cart-loads  of  bawds  to  priaon  sent. 
For  being  behind  a  fortnighfs  rent; 
And  many  a  trusty  pimp  and  crony 
To  Puddle  Dock,  for  want  of  mooey; 
£ngag*d  the  constable  to  seize 
All  those  that  would  not  break  the  jpeace  ; 
Nor  give  him  back  hię  own  foul  words, 
Though  sometimes  c(»nmonerB  or  lordit, 
And  kept  them  pnaonęrs  of  course. 
For  being  sober  at  ill  hours ; 
That  in  the  moming  he  might  iree, 
Or  bind  them  over,  for  his  feei 
Madę  monsters  fine,  and  puppet-playa^ 
For  leave  to  prattise  in  their  ways  $ 
Farm'd  out  all  cheats,  and  went  a  ahare 
WHh  th*  headborough  and  8cavenger ; 
And  mkde  the  dirt  i'  th'  streets  compound 
For  taking  up  the  public  ground ; 
The  kennel,  and  the  king's  highway. 
For  being  unmolested,  pay  > 
Let  out  the  stocks,  aiid  whipping-post. 
And  cage,  to  those  tbat  gave  him  most ; 
ImposM  a  tax  on  bakers'  ears. 
And,  for  ialse  weights,  oo  chandeleers; 
Madę  Yictuallers  and  vintners  fine 
For  aibitrary  ale  and  winę ; 
But  was  a  kind  and  constant  friend 
To  all  that  regu]arly'.offend ; 
As  residentiary  bawds. 
And  brokers  that  receive  stolon  j§roods  i 
lliat  cheat  in  lawful  mysteries. 
And  pay  church-dutiea  and  his  fees^ 
But  was  implacable  and  awkward 
To  all  that  interlop'd  and  hawker^d. 

To  this  braire  man  the  knight  repairt 
For  oouosel  in  bis  law  afGurs ; 
And  found  him  mounted,  in  his  pew, 
With  books  and  money  plac'd  for  sbew, 
Like  nest-eggs,  to  make  clients  lay. 
And  for  his  false  opinion  pay : 
To  whom  the  knight,  with  comely  graoe^ 
Put  ofT  his  hat,  to  put  his  case ; 
Which  he  as  proudly  entertain*d 
As  th*  other  courteously  strainM ; 
And,  to  assure  him  'twas  not  that ' 
He  look'd  for,  bid  him  put  oo  's  hat. 
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QaoŁh  he^  "  Tbere  is  one  Sldropbel 
Whom  I  havc  cudgerd"—"  Very  well." 
•*  And  now  hc  bftgs  to  hare  beateo  me"— 
«  Better,  and  better  stiU^'*  quoth  h& 
«<  And  rows  to  sfick  me  to  a  wali, 
Where'er  he  meets  me"—"  Best  of  alL" 
"  Tis  tnie  the  knaye  bas  taken  *s  oath, 
That  I  robb'd  him"— "  Well  done,  in  troth." 
"  When  he  'as  confe9B'd  be  stole  my  cloak, 
And  pick'd  my  fob,  and  wbat  he  took  j 
Wbich  was  tbe  cause  that  madę  me  bang  him, 
And  take  my  goods  again" — "  Marry,  baog  him. 
**  Now,  wbetber  I  sbould  beforeband,   - 
Swear  be  r^b'd  me  ?" — "  I  undcrstand." 
"  Or  briog  my  action  of  con^eision 
And  tio^er  for  my  goods  ?"— "  Ab,  whoreson." 
"  Or,  if  'tis  better  to  indict. 
And  bring  bim  to  bis  tria!  ?"— "  Right." 
<*  Preveiit  wbat  he  desłgns  to  do, 
And  swear  ibr  th'  state  agaitist  him  ?" — **  True." 
'*  Or  wbetber  be  that  is  defendant, 
hł  this  case  bas  the  better  end  on  t ; 
Who,  putting  in  a  new  cross-bill, 
May  travcrse  tbe  action  ?"— "  Better  stiłl." 
«  Then  tbere  's  a  lady,  too"— "  Aye,  many.*' 
**  That  's  easily  prov'd  accesaary ; 
A  widów,  wbo,  by  solemn  vow9 
Cootracted  to  me,  for  my  spouae, 
Combin'd  with  him  to  break  ber  word. 
And  bas  abetted  all"— •"  Good  Lord  P* 
"  Subom^d  th'  afbresaid  Sidrophel 
To  tamper  with  the  Devil  of  Heli ; 
Wbo  pot  m*  into  a  horrid  fear, 
Fear  of  my  life" — "  Make  that  appear.'* 
<*  Madę  an  aasault  with  fienda  and  men 
Tpon  my  body" — "  Good  again." 
"  And  kept  me  in  a  deadiy  fright» 
And  faise  impńaonmant,  all  night. 
Meanwbile  they  rob^d  me,  aod  my  horae. 
And  stole  my  saddle" — '*  Woise  and  wone." 
"  And  madę  me  mount  upon  tbe  bare  ridge, 
T  avoid  a  wretcheder  miseaniage." 

<*  Sir,"  quoth  the  iawyer,  **  not  to  flattec^, 
You  bave  as  good  and  fair  a  battery 
As  beart  ran  wiał),  and  need  not  sbanie 
The  proudeat  man  alive  to  claim : 
Por  if  they  'yc  us*d  you  as  you  say, 
Marry,  qTłoth  I,  God  give  you  joy  j 
[  wonld  it  were  my  case,  ł  'd  give 
Ifore  than  I  HI  say,  or  you  '11  belie^e : 
^  would  so  tronilceaher,  and  ber  purse, 
!  M  make  ber  kneel  ibr  better  or  wonte  $ 
'or  matrimony  and  hanging,  here, 
ioth  go  by  destiny  so  elear, 
liat  you  aa  surę  may  pick  and  chooae, 
La  erosa  I  win,  and  pife  you  lose: 
Lnd,  if  I  durat,  I  would  adranoe 
la  much  in  ready  maintenance, 
j  upon  any  case  I  Ve  known; 
!ot  we  that  practise  dare  not  own : 
be  law  sererely  contrabanda 
^r  taking  business  off  men's  handa ; 
Is  comrofifn  barratry,  that  bears 
oint^blank  an  action  'gainst  our  eara, 
ud  crops  them  till  tbeie  is  not  leatber, 
>  8f:i<*k  a  pin  in,  left  of  either ; 
tr  which  some  do  the  summer-sault, 
ido'er  the  bar,  like  tumblers,  vault: 
It  you  may  swear,  at  any  ratę, 
ungs^ot  in  n^ture^  for  the  state ; 
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For  in  all  courts  of  jusUce  heie, 

A  witness  is  not  said  to  Swear, 

But  make  oatb ;  that  is,  in  plain  terms. 

To  forge  whatever  he  affirms." 

**  I  thank  you,"  quoth  the  knight,  <'.for  tbat^ 
Because  'tis  to  my  purpose  paf* — 
"  For  JuStice,  thougb  she  's  pałnted  blind, 
Is  to  tbe  weaker  side  inclin'd, 
Like  Chańty;  else  rigbt  and  wrong 
Could  -neYer  bold  it  out  so  long. 
And,  like  blind  Fortune,  with  a  sleight 
Convey  men's  iniereat  and  rigbt 
From  Stiles^a  pocket  into  Nokea's, 
As  easily  as  hoau  poau  ; 
Plays  fast  and  looae,  makea  men  obnoxiou8; 
And  elear  again,  like  biccius  doetitu, 
Then,  wbetber  you  would  take  ber  life, 
Or  but  recover  her  for  your  wife, 
Or  be  content  with  wbat  she  bas. 
And  let  all  otber  matters  pass, 
Tbe  business  to  the  law  's  alone, 
Tbe  proof  is  all  it  looks  lipon ; 
And  you  can  want  no  witneases. 
To  sw^  to  any  thing  you  please, 
That  haidly  get  their  merę  espenaes 
By  th'  labour  of  their  consciences, 
Or  letting  out,  to  hire,  their  eara 
To  affidavit  customers, 
Atinconsiderable  vaiues, 
To  serye  for  jurymen,  or  tales, 
Although  retain'd  in  th'  bardest  matters 
Of  trustees  and  administratprs.!' 

**  For  that,"  quoth  be,  "  let  me  alooe ; 
We '  ve  storę  of  such,  and  all  our  own, 
Bred  up  and  tutor^d  by  our  teachers, 
The  ablest  of  conscience-stretchers." 

"  That  's  well,"  quoth  he  j  "  but  I  should  guess, 
By  weighing  all  adrantages, 
Tour  surest  way  is  first  to  pitch 
On  Bongey  *  for  a  water-witch ; 
And  when  ye  've  hang'd  the  oonjurer, 
Ye  've  time  enongh  to  deal  with  ^er. 
In  th'  interim  spare  for  bo  trepana 
To  draw  her  neck  into  the  banns ; 
Ply  her  with  Iove-letter8  and  billeta, 
And  bait  them  well,  for  quirk8  and  quillets,. 
With  trains  t'  inv^tgle  and  sui^rise 
Her  heedless  answers  and  replies ; 
And  if  she  mis;«  tbe  mouse-trap  lines, 
They  *11  serye  for  otber  by-desig^ ; 
And  make  an  artiatunderstand 
To  copy  out  ber  seal,  or  band ; 
Or  finid  vołd  fdaces  hi  tbe  paper, 
To  steal  in  sometbing  to  entrap  her ; 
Till  with  her  woridly  goods,  and  body. 
Spite  of  her  beart,  she  bas  endow'd  y e : 


9  Bongey  was  a  Franciscan,  and  lived  -towards 
the  end  of  tbe  tbirteenth  centory ;  a  doctor  of  di- 
viuity  in  Oatord,  and  a  particular  aoquałntance  of 
friar  Bacon'8.  In  that  ignorant  age  every  thing 
that  seemed  extraordinary  was  reputed  magie,  and 
so  both  Bacon  and  Bongey  went  under  the  impu- 
tation  of  studying  the  black  art.  Bongey  aiso, 
publishing  a  treatise  of  natural  magie,  coiifirmed 
some  well-meaning  credulous  people  in  this  opi- . 
nion ;  but  it  was  altogetber  groundless,  for  Bongey 
was  chosen  provincial  of  his  order,  being  a  person 
of  most  esceDent  parta  and  piety. 
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Retain  atl  sorts  of  witnesses, 

That  ply  i*  th'  Temples,  under  trees, 

Or  walk  the  round,  with  knights  o'  th'  poets, 

About  the  cross'd-lcgg'd  knights,  their  hosts ; 

Or  wait  for  customers  between 

The  pillar-rows  in  LincolnVimi ; 

Wher<*  Youches,  forgers,  common-bail. 

And  af{i(la\''it-men,  ne'er  fail 

T  exp<:^c  to  sale  ali  sorŁs  of  oaths, 

According  to  their  ears  and  clothes, 

Their  only  necessary  tools, 

Besides  the  gospel,  and  their  souls ; 

And,  when  ye  're  ^niish'd  with  all  punreys, 

I  shall  be  ready  at  your  senrice.*' 

'*  I  would  not  g!ve/'  quoth  Hudibras, 
*'  A  straw  to  understand  a  case, 
Without  the  admirable  skill 
To  wind  and  maiiage  it  at  will  j 
To  Teer,  and  tack,  and  steer  a  canae^. 
Against  the  weatbet^gage  of  lawa, 
Aitd  ring  the  changes  upon  cases, 
As  plain  as  noses  upon  feces, 
As  you  have  well  instructed  me, 
For  which  you  Ve  eam*d  (4iere  'tis)  your  fhe. 
I  long  to  practffie  your  ad^ice, 
And  try  the  subtie  artifice ; 
To  bait  a  letter,  as  yc|;a  bid.*' 
As,  not  long  after,  thus  he  did ; 
For^  having  pump^d  up  all  his  wit, 
And  ham*d  upon  it,  thus  he  wrtt. 


,4X  HEROICAL  EPISTLE 
Of      * 
HUDIBRAS  TO  HIS  CADT. 

I,  wHO  was  once  as  great  as  Cesar,  • 

Am  uow  reducM  to  Ncbuchadnezzar ; 

And,  fnim  as  fam'd  a  conąueror 

As  ever  took'  degree  iu  war,  g 

Or  did  his  exercise  hi  battle. 

By  you  tumM  out  to  grass  with  cattle: 

For,  nincc  I  am  deuy'd  acces9 

To  all  my  earthly  happiness, 

Am  fallcn  from  the  paradise 

Of  your  ^(ood  graces,  and  fair  eyes ; 

Lost  to  the  world  and  you,  I  'm  sent 

To  ererlasting  banishment, 

Where  all  the  hopes  I  had  to  Ve  won 

Your  hcart,  being  dashM,  will  break  my  owd. 

Yet,  if  you  were  not  so  seyere 
To  pass  your  doom  before  you  hear, 
You  'd  fnid,  upon  my  just  defence, 
How  much  you  We  wrongM  my  innocence. 
That  once  I  madę  a  voW  to  you, 
Which  yet  is  unperfbrm'd,  'tis  true  j 
But  not  beoausc  it  is  unpaid, 
Tis  violated,  though  delay'd : 
Or,  if  it  were,  it  is  no  fault, 
So  heinous  as  you  'd  have  it  tfaought ; 
To  uudergo  the  loss  of  ears, 
like  vulgar  hackney  perjurers : 
For  there  's  a  difference  iu  the  case, 
Between  the  noble  and  the  base ; 
Who  always  are  observ*d  to  've  done  t 
Upon  as  differęnt  aa  account ; 


The  one  for  great  and  wdghty  eame. 
To  salve,  in  honour,  ugly  flaws ; 
For  noce  are  like  to  do  it  sooner, 
Than  those  who  're  nicest  of  their  honoiirs 
The  other,  for  base  gain  and  pay,  * 
Forswear  and  pegure  by  the  day. 
And  make  th*  expostng  and  retailing 
Their  souls  and  consciences  a  calling. 

It  is  no  scandal  nor  aspersion, 
Upon  a  great  and  noble  perscni. 
To  say  he  naturally  abhorr*d 
l'h'  old-faąhion'd  trick  to  keep  his  word, 
Thongh  'tis  perfidiousness  and  shamę, 
In  meaner  men,  to  do  the  same : 
For  to  be  able  to  forget, 
Is  fouDd  mom  useful  to  the  great, 
Than  gout,  or  deafiiess,  or  bad  eyes. 
To  make  tbem  pass  for  wondrous  wi8& 
But  though  the  law,  on  perjurers, 
Inflicta  the  forfeitnre  of  ears, 
It  is  not  just,  that  does  exempt 
The  guilty,  and  punish  th'  inuocent; 
To  make  the  ears  repair  the  wrong 
Ck>mmitted  by  th'  ungovem'd  tong^e ; 
And,  when  one  member  is  furawom, 
Another  to  be  cropt  or  tom. 
And  if  you  should,  as  you  design. 
By  course  of  law;  recorer  minę, 
You  're  like,  if  you  consider  right. 
To  gain  but  little  honour  by  t. 
For  he,  that  for  liis  lady^  sake 
Lays  down  his  life,  or  limbs,  at  stake, 
Does  not  so  much  deserve  her  favoar, 
As  he  that  pawn9  bis  soul  to  have  her* 
This  ye  've  acknowledg*d  I  have  done, 
Although  you  now  disdain  to  own  $ 
But  sentence  what  you  rather  otight 
1"  esteem  good  senice  than  a  fauJt. 
Besides,  oaths  are  not  boand  to  bear 
That  literał  aense  the  words  infer; 
But,  by  the  practic^  of  the  age, 
Are  to  be  judg'd,  how  £ar  they  engage; 
And,  where  the  sense  by  custom  *s  checkt, 
Are  found  void  and  of  nonę  effect ; 
For  no  man  takes  or  keeps  a  yow. 
But  just  as  he  sees  others  do  $ 
Nor  are  thcy  oblig^d  to  be  so  brittle, 
As  not  to  yield  and  how  a  little : 
For  as  best-temper*d  blades  are  found, 
Before  they  break,  to  bend  quite  round  ; 
So  truest  oaths  are  stilt  most  tougb. 
And,  though  they  bow,  are  breakbig  prooŁ 
Then  wherefore  should  they  not  b'  allow'd 
Iu  loye*a  greater  latitude  ?  ^ 

For,  as  the  law  of  arms  approYes 
All  ways  to  conąuest,  so  diould  lore^  ; 
And  not  be  ty'd  to  true  or  fokę. 
But  make  that  justest  that  preyaik: 
For  how  can  that  which  is  ai>ove 
All  empire,  high  and  mighty  Łore, 
Submit  its  great  prerogative 
To  any  other  power  alive  ? 
Shall  Łove,  that  to  no  crown  give8  plac^ 
Become  the  subject  of  a  case  ? 
The  fundaraental  law  of  Naturę 
Be  over-rurd  by  those  madę  after  ? 
Commit  the  censure  of  its  cause 
To  any  but  its  own  great  laws  ? 
Love,  that  's  the  world's  preserratiye^ 
That  keeps  all  80«U  of  tbingsaliyej 
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ontroob  the  mi|^1ity  power  of  Fate» 
od  gives  mankmd  a  looger  datę ; 
be  life  of  Naturo  thait  restores 
I  £ut  as  Time  ańd  Death  deTOun; 

0  whoae  firee-gift  the  worM  does  owe 
ot  only  Earth,  but  HeaveD  too : 

OT  loTe  's  the  enly  trade  t|»at  's  driveQ« 
he  ioterest  of  state  in  Heaven, 
Huch  nothtng  but  the  aoul  of  man 
;  capable  to  entertain, 
nr  wbat  can  Earth  produoe,  but  Iove» 
D  represent  the  joys  above  ? 
r  who»  but  lorera,  can  con^erBe, 
ike  angels,  by  the  ejre-disoourse  ? 
ddresa  and  compliment  by  tukmi, 
lakę  Iove  and  court  by  intuition  ? 
ud  bum  io  amorouB  flames  as  fierce 

1  ttioae  celestial  ministen  ? 
hen  bow  can  any  thing  offend, 
I  order  to  so  great  an  end  ?     • 
r  Uea^en  itseił  a  sin  resent, 

bat  for  its  own  supply  was  meant  i 
bat  merits,  in  a  kind  mistakeiy 
pardon  fińr  th'  ofrence's  sake  ? 
r  if  it  did  not,  but  the  cause 
Terę  left  to  th'  injury  of  laws, 
That  tyranny  can  disapprove  , 
berę  should  be  equity  in  love  } 
n  lawB,  that  are  inantmate, 
ad  feel  no  sense  of  love  or  bate* 
bat  have  no  passion  of  their  own* 
or  pity  to  be  wrought  upon, 
re  only  proper  to  inflict 
eTenge,  on  cńminals,  as  sŁrtcŁ : 
ttt  to  have  jrawer  to  forgive, 
I  empire  and  prerogative; 
nd  'tis  in  crowns  a  nobler  gem 
o  grant  a  pardon  than  condemn. 
ben,  sińce  so  few  do  wbat  they  ought, 
%B  great  t*  indulge  a  well-meant  ^iilt^ 
3r  why  should  he  who  madę  address 
U  homble  ways,  without  success, 
nd  met  with  noihing  in  return 
ot  iosolence,  affronts,  and  scorn, 
ot  stri^e  hy  wit  to  countermine, 
nd  brarely  carry  his  design  ? 
e  who  was  us'd  so  unlike  a  soldier, 
lown  up  with  philtres  of  love-powder ; 
od,  after  letting  blood,  and  purging» 
MidemnM  to  volontary  scourging ; 
larmM  with  many  a  horrid  f  ńght, 
nd  ciaw'd  by  goblins  in  the  night ; 
Molted  on,  revilM,  and  jeer'd, 
fiUh  rude  tnvasion  Of  his  beattl ; 
od,  when  your  sez  was  ibuUy  scandftlM^ 
i  fooUy  by  the  rabble  handled ; 
ttackM  by  despicable  foes» 
od  drubbM  with  mean  sind  vu]gar  blows ; 
nd,  after  al),  to  be  debarr^d 
»  much  as  standing  on  bis  guard ; 
Hien  borses,  being  sporr^d  and  prick^d, 
IsiTe  leave  to  kick  for  being  kłck'd  ? 

Or  why  should  you,  whose  mother-wits 
xt  fnmish'd  with  all  perąuisites, 
bat  with  your  breeding  teeth  begin, 
nd  nufsing  babies  that  lie  in, 
>*  allowM  to  put  all  tricks  upon 
^r  cuUy  ses,  and  we  use  nonę  ? 
fe,  who  haye  nothing  but  frail  vov8 
gainst  your  stratagems  t'  oppose, 
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Or  oaths  morę  feeble  than  your  own. 
By  which  we  are  no  less  put  down } 
You  wound,  like  Parthians,  while  you  fly, 
And  kill  with  a  retreating  eye ; 
Retire  the  morę,  the  morę  we  press, 
To  draw  us  into  ambushes : 
Ab  ph-ates  all  false  colours  wear, 
T  intrap  th'  unwary  mariner ; 
So  women,  to  surprise  us,  spread 
The  borrow'd  flags  of  wbite  and  red ; 
Display  them  thicker  on  their  cheeks, 
Than  their  old  grandmothers,  the  Picts; 
And  raise  morę  derils  with  their  looks, 
Than  conjnrers*  less  subtle  books : 
Lay  trains  of  amorous  intrigues^ 
In  towers,  and  curls,  and  periwigs, 
With  greater  art  and  cunning  rear*d, 
Than  Philip  Nye*8  thanksgiving  beard; 
Prepost^rously  t'  entice  and  gain 
Those  to  adote  them  they  disdain; 
And  only  draw  them  in  to  dog, 
With  idle  names,  a  catalogue. 
A  lover  is,  the  morę  he  's  brave, 

V  his  mistress  but  the  morę  a  slaye. 
And  whatsoerer  she  commands, 
Becomes  a  fiavour  firom  her  hands, 

*  Which  be  's  oblig^d  t'  obey,  and  must^ 
Whether  it  be  unjust  or  just 
Then,  when  he  is  compeird  by  her 

V  adventures  he  would  else  forbear, 
Who,  with  his  honour,  can  withstand, 
Since  force  is  greater  than  command  ? 
And  when  necessity  's  obey^d, 
Nothing  can  be  unjust  or  bad: 
And  therefore  wben  the  migbty  powers 
Of  Love,  our  great  ally,  and  your^s, 
Join'd  forces,  not  to  be  withstood 
By  frail  enamour^d  flesh  and  blood, 
All  I  haye  done,  unjust  or  ill. 
Was  in  obedience  to  your  will; 
And  all  the  blan;ie,  that  can  be  «iue, 
Falk  to  your  cnielty  and  you. 
Nor  are  those  scandats  I  confest, 
Against  my  will  and  interest, 
Morę  than  is  d^ily  done,  of  course. 
By  all  men,  when  they  Ve  under  force : 
Whence  some,  upon  the  rack,  confess 
What  th'  hangman  and  their  prompters  please ; 
But  are  no  Booner  out  of  pain, 
Than  they  deny  it  all  again. 
But  when  the  I>evil  tums  confessor, 
Truth  is  a  crime  he  takes  no  pleasuie 
To  hear  or  pardon,  like  the  founder 
Of  liars,  whom  they  all  claim  under : 
And  therefore,  when  I  toŁd  him  nonę, 
I  think  it  was  the  wiser  done. 
Nor  am  I  without  precedent, 
The  fint  that  on  th'  adyenture  went ; 
All  mankind  ever  did  of  course. 
And  daily  does,  the  same,  or  worse. 
For  what  romance  can  show  a  loYcr, 
That  bad  a  lady  to  recx)ver, 
And  did  not  steer  a  nearer  course. 
To  fali  aboard  in  his  amours? 
And  what  at  first  was  held  a  crime, 
Has  tum'd  to  booourable  in  time. 

To  what  a  height  did  iofiant  Romę, 
By  raTishing  of  women,  come  ? 
When  men  upon  their  spouses  seiz*d. 
And  firecly  marry'd  where  they  pleafi*d ; 
N 
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Thcy  iie'er  fomrore  thcmaetyes,  nor  ly*d, 

Nor,  in  the  mind  they  were  in,  dy»d  j 

Nor  took  the  pains  t'  address  and  sae. 

Nor  playM  the  masąuerade,  to  woo: 

Difldain^d  to  stay  ftir  friends*  consents, 

Nor  juggied  about  settleitients ; 

Did  need  no  licence,  nor  no  priest. 

Nor  friends,  nor  kindred,  to  assist, 

Nor  lawyers,  to  join  land  and  money 

In  th*  boly  state  of  matrimony, 

Before  they  settled  hands  and  hearts, 

Till  alimony  or  death  departs ; 

Nor  would  endure  to  stay  until 

They  'ad  got  the  very  bride*8  good  will, 

But  took  a  wise  and  shorter  course 

To  win  the  iadies,  downright  fbrce ; 

And  justly  madę  them  priaoners  then, 

As  they  have,  often  sinde,  us  men, 

."Wlth  acting  plays,  and  dancing  jigs, 

The  luckiest  of  all  Love'8  intrigues; 

And,  when  they  had  them  at  tiieir  pleaiure, 

They  talkM  of  iove  and  ftames  at  leisure; 

For,  aftcr  matrimony  *s  orer, 

He  that  holds  out  but  half  a  lover, 

Deserres,  for  every  minutę,  morę 

Tban  half  a  year  of  lovc  before ; 

For  which  the  dames,  in  contemplation 

Of  that  best  way  of  application, 

ProvM  nobler  wives  than  e*er  were  known 

By  suit  or  treaty  to  be  won  ; 

And  such  as  all  posterity 

Gould  never  equal,  nor  come  nigh. 
For  women  first  were  madę  for  men. 

Not  men  for  them. — It  follows,  then, 

That  men  have  right  to  erery  one, 

And  they  no  fireedom  of  their  own ; 

And  therefore  men  have  power  to  choose,      « 

But  they  no  charter  to  refuae. 

Hence  'tis  apparent  that,  what  coąne 

Soe'er  we  take  to  your  amours, 

Though  by  the  indirectest  way, 

Tłs  no  injustice  nor  foul  play ; 

And  that  you  ought  to  take  that  course, 

As  we  take  you,  for  better  or  worse, 

And  gratefuUy  submit  to  those 

Who  you,  before  another,  chose. 

For  why  should  erery  6avage  beast 

Exceed  his  great  Iord*8  interest  ? 

Haye  freer  power  than  he,  in  Grace 

And  Naturę,  o'er  the  creature  has  ? 

Because  the  laws  he  sińce  bas  madę 

Have  cut  ofT  all  the  poiwer  he  had  ; 

RetrenchM  the  absolute  dominion 

That  Naturę  gave  him  over  women  ; 

When  all  his  power  will  not  extend 

One  law  of  Naturę  to  suspend ; ' 

Ahd  but  to  offer  to  repeal 

The  smallest  clause,  is  to  repeL 

This,  if  men  rightly  understood 

Their  privilege,  they  would  make  good, 

And  not,  like  sots,  permit  their  wiyes 

T*  encroach  on  their  prerogatives ; 

For  which  sin  they  deserye  to  be 

Kept,  as  they  are,  in  slavery : 

And  this  some  precious  gifted  teacher?, 

Unreverently  repu^ed  leachers, 

And  disobeyM  in  makiog  lorę, 

Have  vow*d  to  all  the  world  to  prove. 

And  make  ye  suffer,  as  you  ought, 

For  that  uncbaritable  fault : 


But  I  foi^get  myself,  and  roire 
Beyond  th'  instnictions  of  my  ky^e^ 
Forgive  me,  ftur,  and  only  blane 
Th'  extravagsncy  of  my  flame, 
Since  'tis  too  much  at  once  to  ahow 
Exce88  of  love  and  temper  too; 
All  I  haTe  sald  that  's  bad  and  traę, 
Was  nerer  meant  to  atm  at  you, 
Who  have  so  sorereign  a  controul 
0'erthat  poor  siwe  of  your^s,  my  soul, 
That,  rather  than  to  forfeit  you, 
Has  ventured  loss  of  Hea^en  todT; 
Both  with  an  equal  powter  posocst. 
To  render  all  that  senre  you  blest ; 
But  nonę  like  him,  who  's  destin'd  eitfaer 
To  have  or  lose  3rou  both  togetber; 
And,  if  you  '11  but  this  fault  releaae, 
(For  so  it  must  be,  sińce  3rou  pleaae) 
I  'U  pay  down  all  tiiat  vow,  and  moire, 
Which  you  commanded,  and  I  swore^ 
And  esq>iate,  npon  my  skin, 
Th'  arrears  in  fuli  of  all  my  sin : 
For  'tis  but  just  that  I  should  pay 
Th'  accruing  penance  for  delay ; 
Which  shall  be  done,  until  it  move 
Your  equal  pity  and  your  love. — 

The  knight,  perusing  this  epistle, 
6eliev'd  he  'ad  brought  her  to  his  whistle^ 
And  read  it,  like  a  jocund  lover, 
With  great  applause,  t'  hiknself,  twice  orer  ; 
Sub8cnb'd  his  name,  but  at  a  fit 
And  humble  distance,  to  his  wit. 
And  dated  it  with  wondrous  art, 
"  Giv'n  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart ;" 
Then  sea1'd  it  with  his  coat  of  love, 
A  smoking  faggot — and  above, 
Upon  a  scroll — "  I  bum  and  weep,'* 
And  near  it — "  For  her  Ladyship, 
Of  all  her  8ex  most  excellent, 
These  to  her  gentle  hands  present ;" 
Then  gave  it  to  his  faithfnl  8quire, 
With  lessons  how  to  obserre  and  eye  her. 

She  first  con8ider'd  which  was  better. 
To  seud  it  back,  or  bum  the  letter : 
But,  guessing  that  it  might  import, 
Though  nothing  else,  at  least  her  sport, 
She  open'd  it,  and*  read  it  out, 
With  many  a  smile  and  leering  flout ; 
Re8olv'd  to  answer  it  hi  kind. 
And  tbus  perfonn'd  what  she  de8tgD'd. 


THE  LADTS  AmWEH 


TO 


THE  KNIGHT. 


That  you  're  a  beast,  and  tum'd  to 

Ts  no  strange  news,  nor  erer  was, 

At  least  to  me,  who  once,  you  know, 

Did  from  the  pound  repleyin  you, 

When  both  your  sword  and  spun  were 

In  combat  by  an  Amazon ; 

That  sword,  that  did,  like  Fate,  determiiie 

Th'  inevitable  death  of  vermin, 

And  never  dealt  its  furious  blows. 

But  cut  the  throats  ci  pigs  and  cows. 
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If  1ViiDa  was,  m  nagle  flgłit»  • 

)isum*d  and  wrated  ftom  Hą  knight ; 

^onr  lieelfl  d^raded  of  your  spon, 

od  m  the  ftocka  cloie  prisooers, 

niere  still  they  'ad  lain,  in  baae  rMtraint, 

PI,  in  pity  of  yoar  oomplaint, 

bd  not,  on  bonomable  ooaditio08» 

deaf*d  them  from  tfae  wont  of  pritons ; 

ud  wfaat  return  that  fttToar  met 

ioa  cannot  (though  yoa  would)  forget ; 

nien,  bdktg  free,  you  8trove  t'  erade 

be  oaths  you  had  in  priaon  madę  $ 

Mfwore  youiaelf,  and  first  den]r'd  ift, 

ot  after  oivn'd»  and  jostiiyd  it ; 

ad,  when  ye  'ad  talsely  lm>ke  one  tow, 

baólT'd  yoanalf  by  breaking  iwo: 

or,  while  3roa  anaakingly  snlnmt, 

ad  beg  tar  paidoii  mt  onr  feet, 

itooan^^d  by  your  gnilty  feua, 

b  bope  for  ąiiarter  for  3rour  eaia, 

ad  doobting  twas  in  ym  to  nie^ 

bu  claim  ub  boidly  aa  yoar  due; 

toelare,  that  treachery  and  lbn;e» 

b  deal  irith  ua,  ia  th'  only  oourae ; 

fe  haT«  no  title  nor  pretence 

b  body,  loul,  or  conacience, 

iot  ooght  to  fiall  lo  that  manii  shan^ 

bat  claiaos  os  for  hta  proper  ware: 

hne  aie  the  moti^ea  which,  t'  i&dnce^ 

tr  frigbt  ut  into  love,  yoo  uee ; 

.  pietty  new  way  of  gallanting, 

letween  toliciting  and  ranting  1 

ike  itnrdy  beggan,  that  entreat 

br  charity  at  ooce,  and  threat. 

iot,  sińce  you  nndertake  to  prof  e 

bur  o»n  propriety  in  loTe, 

•  if  we  were  but  lawfnl  prize 

I  war  between  two  enemiea, 

r  ferfeiturea,  which  every  lover, 

bat  would  but  aue  for,  might  reco?er; 

.  18  not  hard  to  nnderstand 

bt  myrtery  of  this  bold  demandy 

bat  cannot  at  our  persona  aim, 

Bt  something  capable  of  elahn. 

TSs  not  thoae  paltiy  counterfeit 

Knch  Stones,  which  in  our  eyes  yon  set, 

ot  our  right  dikmonds,  that  tnspire 

ud  set  your  amorous  hearts  on  fire: 

br  can  those  hHae  St  Martin's  beads, 

liicb  on  our  lips  you  lay  for  reda, 

ud  make  ua  wear  like  Indian  dames, 

U  fiiel  to  your  soorching  dames ; 

Bt  tboae  two  mbiea  of  the  rock, 

Ikich  in  onr  cabinets  we  loek. 

1s  not  thoae  orient  pearla,  our  teetfa, 

liat  you  are  so  transported  witii ; 

ot  those  we  wear  about  our  necks,  ■ 

rodace  those  amorous  effecta. 

or  is  *t  those  threads  of  gold,  our  hair, 

be  periwiga  you  make  us  wear ; 

at  those  bright  goineas  in  our  chesta, 

hat  ligbt  the  wildfire  in  your  breasts. 

tieae  loye-tricka  I  *Ta  been  yenM  in  ao^ 

bat  all  their  a)y  intrigues  I  know, 

ud  can  unriddle,  by  their  tones, 

beir  ni^atic  cabala,  and  jargones; 

in  tell  what  paasions,  by  their  aounda, 

iae  for  the  beauties  of  my  grounds ; 

fbat  raptorea  fond  and  amorous 

^  th'  chama  aod  graces  of  my  bonae; 


What  ecstaay  and  scorchtng  fiame 
Burns  for  my  money  in  my  name; 
What,  ftom  tb'  unnatnral  deahe 
To  beasts  and  cattle,  takes  ita  fire ; 
What  tender  ngh  and  trickling  tear 
Longs  for  a  tbooaand  pounda  a  year; 
And  languisbing  tranaporta  are  fond 
Of  statute,  mortgage,  bill,  and  bond. 

Theae  are  th'  attracta  which  moat  men  fali 
Enamour^d,  at  first  sight,  withal ; 
To  theae  th'  addreas  with  serenada 
And  court  with  balia  and  maaąuerades ; 
And  yet,  for  all  the  yeaming  pain 
Ye  'ave  sofiSer^d  for  their  loves  in  yain, 
I  fiear  they  '11  prore  ao  nice  and  coy. 
To  have,  and  t'  hołd,  and  to  eq|oy, 
That,  all  yoar  oatha  and  labour  lośt, 
They  'U  ne*er  tura  Ładiea  of  the  Poat 
This  is  not  meant  to  disappraYe 
Your  judgment,  in  your  ehoice  of  lonre^ 
Which  ia  so  wiae,  the  greatest  part 
Of  mankind  study  't  as  an  art ; 
For  love  sbould,  like  a  deodand, 
Stillfoll  to  th'  owner  of  the  land; 
And,  where  there  's  subatance  for  its  groond, 
Cannot  bi|t  be  morę  firm  and  aoond,    • 
Than  that  which  haa  the  slighter  baaia 
Of  airy  yijrtue,  wit,  and  graces  j 
Which  is  of  suchlbin  subtlety, 
It  steala  and  creepa  in  at  the  eye^ 
And,  aa  it  can't  endure  to  stay, 
Steala  out  agaiu  aa  nioe  a  way. 

But  love,  that  its  extractioa  owna 
From  solid  gold  and  precious  Stones, 
Muat,  like  ita  abining  parenta,  prove 
Aa  solid,  and  aa  glorioua  love. 
Hence  'tis  you  haTe  no  way  t'  capróaa 
Our  charma  and  graoea  b|it  by  these  ; 
For  what  are  lipa,  and  eyea,  and  teeth, 
Which  beauty  invades  and  coiiquer8  with. 
But  rubiea,  pearla,.  and  diamonds, 
With  which  a  philtre  ky^e  commanda  ? 

Thia  ia  the  way  all  parenta  prove 
In  managing  their  childfen'8  lorę, 
That  force  Uiem  t'  intermarry  and  wed, 
Aa  if  th*  were  burying  of  the  dcad ; 
Cast  earth  to  earth,  as  in  the  grave. 
To  join  in  wedlock  all  they  have. 
And,  when  the  aetUement  's  in  force, 
Take  all  the  rest  for  better  or  worse ; 
For  money  has  a  power  above 
The  atars,  and  Fate,  to  manage  Łove, 
Whose  arrows,  leamed  poeta  hołd, 
That  never  mias,  are  tipp*d  with  gold. 
And,  though  aome  say  the  parenta  daims 
To  make  lorę  in  their  children's  namea ; 
Who^  many  timea,  at  once  provide 
The  nuTse,  the  huaband,  and  the  bride, 
Feel  darta,  and  charms,  attracts,  and  fiames. 
And  woo  and  contract  in  their  names, 
And,  aa  they  chriaten,  use  to  many  them, 
And,  like  their  goasips,  anawer  for  them ; 
Is  not  to  give  in  matrimony. 
But  sell  and  proatitnte  for  money ; 
Tis  better  than  their  own  betrothing, 
Who  often  do  't  for  worse  than  nothing^ 
And,  when  they  're  at  their  own  dispoae, 
With  greater  di8advantage  chooae. 
All  this  ia  right;  but,  for  the  course 
You  take  ta  do  't,  by  fraud  or  force, 
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Tis  80  ridiculooB,  ai  soon 
ASttold,  'tis  iiever  to  be  done. 
No  morę  than  settera  can  betray, 
ThaŁ  tell  what  tricks  they  are  fo  play. 
Maniage,  at  beat,  is  but  a  vow, 
Which  all  men  eitber  break  or  bow : 
Then  what  will  those  fbrbear  to  do, 
Who  perjure  when  they  do  but  woo  ? 
Such  as  beforeband  swear  and  lie, 
For  eamest  to  their  treachery. 
And,  rather  than  a  cnme  confeast 
With  greater  stri^e  to  jnake  it  fess? 
like  thieves,  who,  after  sentence  past, 
Maintsin  their  innoceoce  to  the  last;      » 
And,  whcn  their  crimes  were  madę  appear, 
As  plain  as  witnesses  can  swear, 
Yet,  when  the  wretches  come  to  die. 
Will  take  upon  their  death  a  He. 
Nor  are  the  rirtues  you  oonfess^d 
T  your  ghostly  father,  as  you  gueB8'd, 
So  slight  as  to  be  justify*d, 
By  being  as  shamefully  deny*d; 
As  ifyoo  thought  your  word  woold  pass, 
Point-blank,  on  both  sides  of  a  case  ; 
Or  credit  were  not  to  be  lost 
B'  a  brave  knight-errant  of  the  Post, 
That  eats  perfidiously  his  word, 
And  st^ears  his  ears  through  a  two-inch  board ; 
Can  own  the  same  thing,  and  disown. 
And  perjure  booty,  pro  and  eon  ; 
Can  make  the  gospel  serve  his  tum, 
And  help  him  out,  to  be  forswom ; 
When  'tis  laid  hands  upon,  and  kist, 
To  be  betray'd  and  sold,  like  Christ. 
These  are  the  rirtues  in  whose  name 
A  right  to  all  the  world  you  claim, 
And  boMly  challenge  a  dominioa, 
In  Grace  and  Naturę,  o^er  all  women  ; 
Of  whom  no  less  will  satisfy, 
Than  all  the  sex,  your  tyranny: 
Although  you  'U  find  it  a  bard  prorince, 
With  all  yonr  craity  frauds  and  ooirins, 
To  govem  such  a  numerous  crew, 
Who,  one  by  one,  now  govem  you  ; 
For,  if  yoil  all  were  Solomons, 
And  wise  and  great  as  he  was  once, 
You  Ml  fmd  they  *re  able  to  subdue 
'  (As  they  did  him)  and  baifle  you. 

And  if  you  are  tmposM  upon, 
Tia  by  your  own  temptation  done, 
That  with  your  ignorance  invite. 
And  teach  ds  how  to  use  the  sleight ; 
For,  whcn  we  find  ye  're  still  morę  taken 
With  false  attracts  of  our  own  makihg, 
Swear  that  's  a  rosę,  and  that  's  a  stone, 
Like  sots,  to  us  that  laid  it  on. 
And,  what  we  did  but  slightly  prime. 
Most  ignorantły  daub  in  rhyme, 
You  force  us,  in  our  owp  defcnces. 
To  cc^py  beams  and  influences; 
To  lay  perfections  on  the  graces,  *' 

And  draw  attracts  upon  our  faces. 
And,  in  compliance  to  your  wit, 
Your  own  false  jewels  counterfeit : 
For  by  the  practice  of  those  arts 
We  gain  a-  greater  share  of.hearts ; 
And  those  deserve  in  reason  most, 
That  greatest  pains  and  sŁudy  cost : 
For  great  perfections  are,  like  Hcaren,< 
Tuo  rich  a  present  to  bo  given.  ^ 


Nor  are  those  master^strokes  ąJ  beauty 

To  be  performM  wjthout  bard  duty, 

Which,  when  they  're  nobly  doii0,  nad  well, 

The  simple  natural  excel. 

How  fair  and  sweet  the  planted  rosę 

Bejrond  the  wild  in  hedges  grows! 

For,  withottt  art,  the  noblest  seeds 

Of  flowers  degenerate  into  weeds : 

How  duli  and  rugged,  ere  'tis  ground 

And  polishM,  kx)lcs  a  diamond  ? 

Though  Paradise  were  e'er  so  fiir, 

It  was  not  kept  so  without  care.' 

The  whole  woirld,  without  art  and  dress, 

Would  be  but  one  great  wildemess  ^ 

^And  mankind  but  a  savage  herd, 

'For  ali  that  Naturę  has  codferr^d : 

This  does  but  rough-hew  and  design, 

Ijeayes  Art  to  pol^h  and  refine. 

Though  women  first  were  madę  for  men, 

Yet  men  were  madę  for  tbem  agatn: 

For  when  (out-witted  by  his  wife) 

Man  finit  tum'd  tenant  but  for  Ufo, 

If  women  had  not  intenrenM, 

How  soon  had  mankind  had  an  end ! 

And  that  it  is  in  being  yett 

To  us  alone  you  are  in  debt. 

And  where  's  your  liberty  of  choice. 

And  our  unnatural  no-vołce  ? 

Since  all  the  privilege  you  boast, 

Ańd  falsely  usurpM,  or  vainly  lost, 

Is  now  our  right,  to  whose  creation 

You  owe  your  happy  restoration. 

And  if  we  had  not  weighty  cause 

To  not  appear,  in  making  laws, 

We  could,  in  spite  of  all  your  tricks. 

And  shallow  formal  politics, 

Force  you  our  managements  t'  obey, 

As  we  to  yours  (in  show)  give  way. 

Hencc  'tis  that,  while  you  vainly  stri^e 

T*  advance  your  high  prerogative, 

You  basely,  after  all  your  braves, 

Submit,  and  own  yoursebes  our  tHares  ; 

And,  'cause  we  do  not  make  it  known. 

Nor  publicly  our  interests  own, 

Like  sots,  suppose  we  hare  no  shares 

In  ordering  you  and  your  aiiairs, 

Wlien  all  your  empire  and  (»mmand 

You  have  from  us,  at  second*hand ; 

As  if  a  pilot,  that  appears 

To  sit  still  only,  while  he  steers. 

And  does  not  make  a  noise  and  stir, 

Like  every  common  mariner, 

Knew  nothing  of  the  card,  nor  star. 

And  did  not  guide  the  man  of  war: 

Nor  we,  because  we  don't  appear 

In  councils,  do  not  gorem  tbere ; 

While,  like  the  mighty  Prester  John, 

Whose  person  nonę  dares  look  upon. 

But  is  pre8erv'd  in  close  disguise, 

From  being  madę  cheap  to  Tulgar  eyei^ 

W  enjoy  ail  laige  a  power  unseeo,' 

To  govem  him,  as  he  does  men ; 

And,  iiv  the  right  of  our  pope  Jean, 

Make  emperors  at  our  feet  fali  down ; 

Or  Joan  de  Pucelle's  braver  name, 

Our  right  to  arms  and  conduct  claim; 

Who,  though  a  spinster,  yet  was  able 

To  ser\c  France  for  a  grand  ONistable- 

We  make  and  execute  all  laws, 
Can  judge  the  judges,  and  the  cąuse; 
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Pkwcribe  all  roles  of  right  or  wrong, 

Totb^longrobe,  andthdloogertoDgae,    ' 

'Gainst  wluch  tbe  world  hu  no  defence. 

But  our  morę  powerful  eloqiMnice. 

We  minage  thiogs  of  greatest  weight, 

b  all  the  world^s  afikin  of  state ; 

Are  ministen  of  war  and  peace, 

TInt  sway  all  natioos  how  we  pleafie. 

We  nile  all  churches,  and  their  flocks, 

^eretical  and  ortbodoK, 

Aod  are  the  heavenly  Tehides 

O*  th'  spirita  in  ałl  cooTenticles : 

By  w  is  all  commerce  and  trade 

Impnn^d,  and  mattag'd,  and  decay'd; 

For  DOthing  can  go  off  ao  well, 

Nor  bearB  that  price,  as  what  we  selL  ^ 

We  rale  in  etery  public  meetbag,  ^ 

And  make  men  do  what  we  jndge  fitting ; 

Are  magistratea  in  aU  great  towna^ 

Wbere  men  do  nothing  but  wear  gowns^ 

We  make  tbe  man  of  war  gtńke  sail. 

And  to  oor  brsver  conduct  yeil, 

And,  wben  be  'as  chaa'd  hia  enemies, 

Submit  to  U8  upon  hia  knees. 

b  there  an  offlcer  of  atatet,  • 

Untimely  rais'd,  or  magistrate, 

Tbat  '8  baughty  and  imperioua  ? 

He  's  bot  a  joorneyman  to  iis» 

That,  as  be  give8  ua  cause  to  do  % 

Can  keep  him  in,  or  tura  him  out. 

We  are  yonr  guardians,  that  increaae, 
Or  wasteyour  fortunes  how  we  pleaae  i 
ind,  as  you  humour  us,  can  -deal 
Id  ah  yoor  mattera,  ill  or  welL 

Tis  we  that  can  dispose,  alooe, 
Wbetber  yoor  beirs  shall  be  your  Ofwn, 
To  whoee  int^iity  you  must, 
b  spite  of  all  your  caution,  trust ; 
And,  less  you  fly  beyond  the  seM, 
Gra  fit  you  wHh  what  heirs  we  please, 
Aad  foroe  you  t'  own  them,  though  begottei^ 
By  French  valets,  or  Irish  footmen.  , 

Ifor  can  the  rigorouaest  course 
Prerail,  nnlesa  to  ma^e  os  wone; 
Who  still,  the  hanher  we  are  us'd, 
Are  fortber  off  finom  being  reduc'<^ 


And*8Cora  t'  abate,  for  any  ills, 

The  least  punctilios  of  our  wills. 

Force  does  but  whct  our  wits  to  apply 

Arts,  bora  with  us,  for  remedy, 

Wbich  all  your,  politics,  as  yet, 

Have  ne'er  been  able  to  defeat : 

For,  when  ye  *ve  try'd  all  sorts  of  ways, 

Włiat  ibols  d*  we  make  of  you  in  plays  ? 

While  all  the  favours  we  afibrd, 

Are  but  to  girt  you  with  the  sword. 

To  fight  our  battles  in  our  steads. 

And  have  your  brains  beat  out  o'  your  heads; 

Encounter,  in  despite  of  Naturę, 

And  fight,  at  once,  with  fire  and  water, 

With  pirates,  rocks,  and  storms,  and  seas, 

Onr  pride  and  vanity  t'  appease ; 

Kill  one  anotber,  and  cut  throate^ 

For  our  good  graces,  and  best  thoughts  ; 

To  do  your  exerei8e  for  honour. 

And  have  your  brains  beat  out  tbe  soooer; 

Or  crackM,  as  learaedly,  upon 

Things  that  are  nerer  to  be  known; 

And  still  appear  the  morę  industrions, 

The  morę  your  projects  are  preposterous ; 

To  square  the  circle  of  the  arts. 

And  run  stark  mad  to  show  your  parta  ; 

£xpound  the  oracie  of  laws. 

And  tura  them  which  way  we  see  cause; 

Be  our  solicitors  and  agents. 

And  stand  for  us  in  all  engagements. 

And  these  are  all  the  mighty  powera 
You  Tainly  boast  to  ery  down  ours, 
Apd,  what  in  real  valhe  's  wanting, 
Supply  with  yapouring  and  ranting: 
Because  yourselyes  are  terriiy*d, 
And  stoop  to  one  another^s  pride, 
Belieire  we  have  as  little  wit 
To  be  out-hector'd,  and  submit : 
By  your  example,  lose  that  right 
In^treaties  which  we  gafai'd  in  fight; 
And,  terrified  into  an  awe, 
Paas  on  ouraelyes  a  Salique  law ; 
Or,  as  some  nations  use,  gire  place. 
And  trackie  to  your  mighty  race ; 
Let  men  usurp  th'  unjust  dommion,    - 
As  if  they  were  the  better  women. 
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PREFACE. 


It  woold  be  yeiy  imjąst  to  fhe  meinory  of  a  writer  so  much  and  so  jaitly  esteemed  as  Botier^  to 
nppose  it  neoeiMiy  to  n^ę  any  formal  apology  for  tbe  pablication  of  tbese  Remaios.  Wbatever 
ii  the  genoine  performance  of  a  geniiu  of  his  claas  caiioot  fail  of  recommending  itself  to  e?ery 
reader  of  taste ;  and  aU  that  can  be  required  from  the  publiaher  is,  to  satisfy  the  vorld  that  it  is 
not  impoied  npon  by  hhe  and  sporions  pret^ońons. 

Ihis  bas  already  been  attempted  in  the  pńqted  proposals  for  the  sabscription ;  bnt  as  the  periihing 
fena  of  a  looee  paper  seems  top  frail'  a  monument  to  presenre  a  testimony  of  so  much  importance,  it 
caoBot,  I  hope,  be  jndged  impertinent  to  repeat  the  substance  of  wbat  I  obsenred  upon  that  occa- 
sioo— Tliat  the  manoscripts,  from  which  tiiis  work  ia  printed,  are  Botler^i  own  handwriting,  aa 
efidently  appeąn  from  aome  original  letters  of  his  found  ampngst  them^-That,  upon  his  death^  they 
feD  into  the  hands  of  hi^  good  fiiend  Mr,  W.  Lpngueyille,  of  ^he  Tempie ;  who,  as  the  writer 
of  Botler^s  life  informs  us,  was  at  the  chąi^  of  bwying  him^-lfiat,  upon  Mr.  LongneTiUe'8  decease, 
diey  became  tbe  property  of  his  son,  the  late  Charles  LongueyiUe,  e8q,  who  beqneathed  thero>  at 
his  deathy  to  John  Cfairke,  esą.  and  that  this  gentleman  bas  been  pre?ailed  upon  to  part  with  them, 
aod  fiiyoined  me  witłi  an  ai|thority  to  insert  the  ibUowing  cer^cąte  of  their  authenticity. 

^  I  do  hereby  eertify,  that  the  papers  now  propoaed  to  be  puUUshed  by  Mr.Thyer  are  the 
origimai  momiscripis  of  Mr.  Samuel  Butler^  anthor  of  Hndibrąs,  and  were  beąueathed  to 
me  by  tfae  bte  Charles  LongooTillef,  esą* 

JOHN  CIARKE." 
nr^heiOm,  CktMrtf  iVoo.  90,  1764. 

< 

AHhoug^y  iirdm  e?idence  of  such  a  natnret  tbere  cannot  lemam  tfae  least  donbt  about  tbe 
genoinenea  of  this  work,  and  it  be  very  certainy  that  eveiy  thmg  m  it  is  the  performance  of  Butler, 
yet  it  must  be  owned,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  perfection  and 
eiactness  in  ałl  the  compositions  here  printed.  Some  are  fbished  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and 
were  ftiriy  transcribed  for  the  press,  as  &r  as  can  be  judged  from  out^rard  appearance ;  others, 
thongh  finished,  and  wrote  with  the  same  spir^t  and  pecoliar  vein  of  humour,  ^ich  dtstingnishes 
him  from  aU  other  writers,  seem  as  if,  upon  ą  second  review,  he  would  have  retooched  and  amended 
m  some  little  partkulars ;  and  some  few  are  left  unfinished,  or  at  least  parts  of  them  are  lost  or 
perished.    This  aeknowiedgment  I  think  due  to  the  poet's  ^character  and  memory,  and  necessary  to 


bespeak  that  candid  aliowance  froni  the  reader,  which  the  posthumous  works  of  every  writer  have  a 
jnst  daim  to. 

It  is,  I  knoW|  ą  common  obserration,  that  it  is  doing  iiyostice  to  a  departed  genins.  to  pnblish 
fifagmentSy  or  soch  pieces  as  he  had  not  gi^en  the  last  band  to. — Withont  controvertin^  the  justness 
ef  this  remark  in  generał,  one  may,  I  think,  Tenture  to  affinn,  that  it  is  not  to  be  extended  to 
every  particoiar  case,  and  that  a  writer  of  so  eatraordinary  and  unoommon  a  tom  as  the  author  of 
Hndibras  is  not  to  be  included  imder  it.  It  would  be  a  piece  of  fooUsh  fondness  to  purchase  at  a 
great  ezpense,  or  preserze  with  a  particiilar  care,  the  unfinished  works  of  every  tolerable  painter ; 
and  yet  it  is  esteemed  a  mark  of  fbe  taste  to  procore,  at  almost  any  price,  the  rough  sketches  and 
half-formed  designs  of  a  Rapbael,  a  lUmhrandt,  or  any  celebrated  master.  If  tlte  elegant  remains 
of  a  Oreek  or  Roman  statoary,  though  maimed  and  defective,  a^e  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in 
tfae  cabinets  of  die  polite  admirers  of  antiąuity,  and  the  leamed  world  thinks  itMif  obliged  to 
hborioos  critios  for  handing  down  to  os  the  half  intelligible  scraps  of  an  ancient  classic,  no  reason 
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can,  I  think,  be  astigned,  vrhy  a  geiuiis  of  morę  modern  datę  ihoiild  not  be  entitied  to  tiie  nne 
pnyilege,  exoept  we  will  abeardly  and  entIrasiaaticaUy  fimcy,  that  time  giTes  a  Talne  to  irńóap, 
as  well  as  to  coins  and  medalA. — ^It  may  be  added  also,  tbat  as  Butler  is  not  only  ezoeilent,  Int 
almost  sńigolar  too,  m  his  manner  of  writin&  every  thing  of  hismnstacąoire  a  proportionable  degree 
of  ¥alue  and  cariosity. 

I  shall  not  longer  detain  the  reader  irom  better  entertainment,  by  indnlging  my  own  soitiBCBti 
upon  tfaese  Remains ;  and  shall  rathcr  dipose  to  wait  for  the  jndgment  of  the  pnbliCf  tiian  imperti- 
nentiy  to  obtnide  my  own.  It  is  enongh  for  me,  that  I  haye  &ithfblly  discbarged  the  office  of  n 
editor,  and  shall  leare  to  Aitore  ctitics  the  pleasnre  of  criticising  and  remarking»  appnmng  or  eoa- 
demmng.  The  notes  wfaich  I  haye  giTen,  the  reader  will  lind  to  be  only  sacfa  as  were  neceaniyto 
let  him  into  the  aotfaor's  meanmg,  by  redtlng  and  ezpUdning  some  circomstanees,  not  genenDy 
known,  to  which  he  allndes ;  and  he  cannot  bat  obserre,  that  many  morę  mii^t  ha«e  beea  added^ 
had  I  given  way  to  a  fondness  for  scribbling,  too  common  opon  such  occasions '. 

Althongh  my  anthor  stands  in  need  of  no  apology  for  the  appearance  he  is  gofaig  to  make  ia  ikt 
IbDowing  sheets,  the  world  may  probably  think,  that  the  pnblisher  does,  for  not  ppmitting  hiai  to 
do  It  sooner. — ^All  that  I  haYe  to  say,  and  to  persons  of  candoar  I  need  to  say  no  morę,  is,  tbit  tin 
dehiy  has  been  o¥nng  to  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  a  conseqaent  mdispodtion  for  a  woik  of  tha 
oatare,  and  not  to  uidolence,  or  any  selfiafa  narrow  yiews  of  my  own. 

■  In  the  present  adition,  soch  only  are  retained  as  are  necesiaiy  to  bring  the  reader  acgiiamtcd  lift 
the  several  less-usoal  allusions. 
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ELEPHANT  JN  THE  MOON^. 
A  ŁMiir*p  aociety  of  late^ 

Agreed  upon  a  summers  mfjhtf 
Ib  learch  the  Mooo  by  her  o#ii 

I  take  an  iaTentoiy  o?  aO 
Her  real  esUte,  and  penonal; 
Ind  make  an  accarate  mrrey 
Df  all  her  landa,  and  how  they  lay. 
Ii  tne  as  tliat  of  Irdand,  where  ^ 
Biegły  guiveyors  atoleadiire:^^ 
[*  obaerre  her  oounfltry,  hoir  tiras  pi 
Wńh  wbMt  9h*  aboiinded  most,  or 
Ind  make  tbe  proper^st 
'or  Mttling  of  neir  plantationa, 
f  the  lociety  aboald  inclme  ^ 
^  atteihpt  ao  gtorions  a  deńgflk    ^« 
Tl^  was  the  puipose  of  theirmeetingM 
\tt  which  they  chose  a  time  as  fitting,  7 
HieD,  at  the  fiill,  her  radiant  light    / 
nd  infiueDce  too  were  at  their  height 
lid  DOW  the  lolty  tabe,  the  scalę 
f^  which  they  Hearen  itself 

Tas  mounted  fUll  agamst  the  Moon. 

ud  all  stood  ready  to  fali  on, 

npatient  who  ahonld  have  the  honoor 

9  plant  an  enńgn  first  upon  her, 

fhen  one,  who  for  his  deep  beliel 

^as  Tirtnoao  tben  in  chief, 

pproiY^d  the  most  profound  sihd  wiie, 

»  sohre  imposahiHties, 

irancing  gravely,  to  appty 

>  th'  optic  glaas  his  judging  eye, 

ry'd,  **  Strange  !"— then  Teinfbrc'd  his  sight 

{aińt  the  Moon  with  all  his  might, 

'  Thia  poem  was  intended  hy  the  sathor  for  a 

tire  npop  the  Royal  Society,  which,  aceording    _- 

hb  opinkn  at  lea^  ran  too  much,  atthattime,    history. 


And  bent  his  penetrating  brow, 
As  if  he  meant  to  gazę  her  thnmgh; 
When  all  the  rest  began  t'  admire, 
And,  like  a  train,  fifom  him  took  fże, 
Suipris'd«with  wonder,  beforehandy 
At  what  they  did  not  miderstand, 
CryM  out,  impatient  to  know  what 
The  matter  was  they  wonder'd  at. 

Ouoth  he,  "  Th'  inhabitants  o*  th'  MooD, 
Who,  when  the  Sun  shines  hot  at  noon^ 
I>o  live  in  cellars  under  ground, 
Of  «ight  ndles  dtoep,  and  etghty  iound|» 
(hi  which  at  once  they  fbrtify    - 
AgaJnst  the  Sun  and  th'  enemy) 
Which  they  coont  towns  and  cities  thera^ 
Because  their  people  's  ciTiller 
Than  thoae  rude  peasants  that  are  Ibond 
To  lirę  upon  the  upper  ground, 
Gbll'd  Briyokans,  with  whom  they  are 
Perpetually  in  open  war; 
And  now  both  ąnnies,  highly  enrag'd9 
Are  in  a  bloody  flght  engag'd, 
And  many  Ml  on  bofch  sides  slam, 
As  by  the  glass  'tis  elear  and  plain, 
Look  quicldy  then,  that  every  one 
May  see  the  flght  befbre  tis  done.*' 

With  that  a  great  philosopher, 
Admir'd,  and  fiimous  far  and  near, 
As  one  of  singular  inyention, 
But  univerBal  comprehension, 
Apply^d  one  eye,  and  half  a  noae^ 
Unto  the  optic  engine  close : 
For  he  had  lately  undertook 
To  prore,  and  publish  in  a  book, 
That  men,  whose  natural  eyes  are  out, 
May,  by  morę  powerful  art,  be  brought 
To  see  with  th'  empty  boles,  as  plain 
Aa  if  their  eyes  were  in  again ; 

into  the  Tiitnosi  taste,  and  a  whimsibal  fondneas 
for  suipnsing   and  wonderful  stońes  in  natural 
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And  if  they  chanoM  to  fiiil  of  those, 

To  make  an  optic  of  a  nose, 

A^  clearly  it  may,  by  those  that  weąr 

But  spectacles,  be  nuule  appear, 

By  which  both  senses  beiog  united, 

Does  render  them  much  bistter  sighted, 

This  great  man,  haring  fixM  both  sightfl 

To  view  the  ibrmidabie  fights, 

ObeeWd  his  best,  and  theo  cry'd  out, 

**  The  batt1e*8  desperately  ibught; 

The  gallant  SubvolTani  rally* 

And  from  their  treoches  malke  a  nlly 

UpoD  the  stubborn  enemy, 

Who  now  begin  to  ront  and  iły. 

**  These  silly  ranting  PrivolvanSy 
k|ave  every  smnmer  their  campaigne. 
And  muster,  like  the  waiiike  soos 
Of  Rawhead  and  of  Bloodybones, 
As  nnmerous  as  Soland  geese 
I'  th'  islands  of  the  Orcades, 
Cot^rageousty  to  make  a  stand, 
And  face  their  neighbours  hand  to  band, 
Until  the  Iong'd-for  wmter  's  come, 
Aod  then  return  in  triumph  home, 
And  spend  the  rest  o'  th*  year  in  lies. 
And  Tapouring  of  their  yictories. 
Trodi  th'  old  Arcadians  they  Ye  betiev*d 
To  be,  before  the  Moon,  deriv'd, 
And  when  ber  crb  was  new  created. 
To  people  ber  were  thenoe  translated ; 
For  as  th'  Arcadians  were  reputed 
Of  all  the  Grecians  the  most  stupid, 
"Whom  nothing  in  the  world  oould  bring 
To  ci^il  life,  but  fiddlingi 
They  still  retaiń  the  antiąue  course 
And  custom  of  their  ancefttors, 
And  always  sing  and  fiddle  to 
Things  of  the  greatest  weight  thejr^do." 

"While  thus  the  leam*d  man  entertainą 
Ul'  assembly  with  the  Privolvans, 
Another,  of  as  great  renown. 
And  solid  judgment,  in  tb,ę  Mopn, 
That  understood  her  Tarious  soils. 
And  which  produc'd  best  genet-moyles^ 
And  in  the  register  of  hme 
Had  enter*d  bis  long-living  name, 
After  he  had  por^d  long  and  hard 
F  th'  engine,  gare  a  start  and  star'd— 

Quoth  he,  "  A  stranger  sight  appears, 
Tban  e'er  was  seen  in  all  the  spheres  ; 
A  wonder  morę  unparallerd, 
Than  erer  mortal  tubę  beheld ; 
An  elęphant  from  one  of  those 
Two  roigbty  aimies  is  broke  loose^ 
And  witib  the  horroor  of  the  fight 
Appean  amaz^d,  and  in  a  fright : 
liook  quickly,  lest  the  sight  of  us 
Śhould  oause  the  startled  beast  t'  imboss.. 
It  is  a  large  one,  iar  morę  great 
Tban  e'er  was  bred  in  Afric  yet, 
From  which  we  boldly  may  infer, 
The  Moon  is  much  the  fruitfuller. 
And  sińce  t\ie  migbty  Pyrrhus  bnmgbt 
Those  liying  castles  first,  'tis  thought» 
Against  the  Romans,  in  the  field, 
It  may  an  argument  b^  held 
(Arcadia  being  but  a  piece, 
As  his  dominipns  were,  of  Greece) 
To  prove  what  thb  illnstrious  person 
Has  madę  so  noble  a  disooiirse  on. 


And  amply  satisfjr^d  us  all 

Of  the  PriToI^ans'  originał. 

That  elephants  are  in  the  MbOD, 

Though  we  had  now  discoFer'd  nonc^ 

Is  easily  madę  manifest, 

Since  from  the  greatest  to  the  least, 

All  other  stara  and  constellations 

Have  cattle  of  all  sorts  of  natioos, 

Aiid  Hearen,  like  a  Tartar^s  hord, 

With  great  and  numeroos  droves  is  stor^d: 

And  if  the  Moon  produce  by  naturę, 

A  people  of  so  vast  a  stature, 

Tis  coDsequent  she  should  bring  forth 

Far  g^reater  beasts  too^  than  the  Earth  ; 

(As  by  the  best  accounts  appears 

Of  all  our  greafst  discorerers) 

And  that  those  monstrous  creatures  tbere 

Are  not  such  rarities  as  here." 

Meanwhile  the  rest  had  had^a  sigfat 
Of  all  particnlan  o' th' fight, 
And  every  man,  with  equal  care^ 
Penis'd  <k  th'  elęphant  his  share, 
Proud  of  his  interest  in  the  giory 
Of  so  miraculous  a  story ; 
When  one,  who  for  his  exceUence 
In  heightening  words  and  shadowing  seue^ 
And  magnifymg  all  he  writ 
With  curious  microscopic  wit. 
Was  magnify'd  himself  no  less 
In  home  and  foreign  collegęs, 
Began,  transportedwith  the  twang 
Of  his  own  trillo,  tbns  t'  harangae. 

**  Most  escellent  and  virtuous  friends^ 
This  gpreat  disco^ery  makes  smends 
For  all  our  unfucccssful  pains. 
And  lo9t  expense  of  time  and  brains: 
For,  by  this  sole  phenomenon. 
We  'ye  gotten  ground  upon  the  Mood, 
And  gam'd  a  pass,  to  hołd  dispute- 
With  all  the  planets  that  stand  out^ 
To  canry  this  most  virtuous  war 
Home  to  the  door  of  every  star, 
And  plant  th'  artiUery  of  our  tubes. 
Against  their  proudest  magnitudes  ; 
To  stretch  our  yictories  beyond 
Th'  extent  of  planetary  ground* 
And  fix  our  engtiies,  and  our  ensigns^ 
Upon  the  fix'd  stars'  yast  dimensiooSy 
(Which  Archimede,  so  long  ago, 
Durst  not  presume  to  wish  to  do) 
And  proye  if  they  are  other  suns, 
As  some  haye  held  opinions, 
Or  Windows  in  the  Empyreum, 
From  whence  those  bright  effluyias  oome 
like  fląmes  of  fire,  (as  others  guess) 
That  shine  i'  th'  mouths  of  fiimaces.. 
Nor  is  this  all  we  haye  achiey'd. 
But  morę,  henceforth  to  be  beUey'd, 
And  haye  no  morę  our  best  designs, 
Because  they  're  oiirs,  beliey'd  ill  signs. 
T'  out-throw,  and  stretch,  and  to  enłaige^ 
Shall  now  no  morę  be  laid  t'  our  charge  ś 
Nor  shałl  our  ablest  yirtuosis 
Proyę  arguments  fcr  coffee-houses; 
Nor  those  deyices,  that  are  laid 
Too  truły  on  us,  nor  those  madę 
Hereaft^,  gain  belief  among 
Óur  strictest  judges,  right  or  wrong; 
Nor  shall  our  past  misfortunea  morę 
Be  charg'd  upon  the  ancient  score; 
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Namore  our  nmkmg  old  dogs  young 
Make imo  suspect  us still  i'  th'  wroog; 
Nor  De«-iavented  cbariotB  draw 
The  bojB  to  course  os  withoat  law ; 
Kor  potting  pigs  t'  a  bitch  to  nuTse, 
To  tura  them  into  mongrel  cura, 
Make  them  auspect  our 'sculls  are  biitUe^ 
And  bold  too  moch  wit»  or  too  Httle ; 
Nor  shall  oar  speculatioos,  whether 
An  elder-stłck  will  save  the  leather 
Of  schoolboys'  breeches  from  the  rod, 
Make  all  we  do  appear  as  odd. 
This  one  disouvery  'a  enough 
To  take  all  former  scandab  off— 
But  ńnce  the  world  's  incredulous 
Of  all  OUT  acTutiiiies,  and  us. 
And  with  a  prejudice  preveats 
Onr  best  and  worst  ezpeiiments, 
(Aa  if  they  were  destioM  to  miacarryi 
Id  cooaort  tryM,  or  solitary) 
And  since  U  is  uncertain  whea 
Soch  wondera  will  occur  again, 
Łet  us  as  cautioiuly  contriTe 
To  draw  an  exact  narratiTe 
Of  what  we  e^ery  one  can  swear 
Our  eyea  themseWes  bave  seen  appear, 
That,  when  we  publish  the  account, 
We  all  may  take  our  oatha  upon  't." 
ITiis  aald,  tbey  alJ  with  one  coosent 
Agreed  to  diraw  up  th'  instrument. 
And,  for  the  generał  aatisfactioa, 
To  print  it  in  tira  neict  Transaction. 
But  whilst  the  chiefe  were  drawing  up 
This  atrange  mempir  o'  th*  telescope. 
One,  peeptng  in  the  tubę  by  chance, 
Beheld  the  elephaat  advance. 
And  from  the  west  side  of  the  Moon 
Ib  th*  east  was  in  a  moment  gooe. 
lilia  being  related,  gave  a  stop 
To  what  the  rest  were  drawing  up  ; 
And  every  man,  amaz'd  anew 
How  it  could  possibly  be  true, 
That  any  beast  should  run  a  race 
So  monstfous,  in  so  ahort  a  space, 
Re9olv'd,  howe'er,  to  make  it  good, 
At  least  as  possible  as  he  could. 
And  rather  his  own  eyes  condeonn, 
Tban  ąuestion  what  he  *ad  seen  with  them. 

WhUe  all  were  thus  reaoWd,  a  man 
Of  great  renown  there  thus  began — 
"  nns  strange,  I  grant !  but  who  can  say 
What  camiot  be,  what  can,  and  may  ? 
Espeetally  at  so  hugely  vast 
A  distanee  as  this  wonder  's  plac'd, 
Where  the  least  errour  of  the  sight 
May  show  things  &1se,  but  never  right; 
Nor  can  we  try  them,  so  far  ofT, 
By  any  sublnnary  proof: 
For  who  can  say,  that  Naturę  there  . 
Has  the  same  laws  she  goes  by  hcre  ? 
Kor  is  it  like  she  bas  łnfu8'd, 
In  every  speeies  there  producM, 
The  same  efforts  she  does  confer  . 
Upon  the  same  productions  here, 
Snce  those  with  us,  of  several  nations, 
HsYe  such  pn>digłOus  rariations. 
And  she  affects  ao  much  to  uae 
Variety  in  all  she  does. 
Hence  may  b'  mfisrrM,  that,  though  I  grant 
We  'aTe  seea  i'  th'  Moon  an  elephant. 


That  elephant  may  difier  so 
From  those  upon  the  Earth  beknr, 
Both  in  his  bulk,  and  force,  and  speed, 
As  being  of  a  different  breed, 
That  though  our  own  are  hut  slow-pac^d, 
ThiBirs  there  may  fly,  or  run  as  fast, 
Ąnd  yet  be  elephttntSf  no  less 
Than  those  of  Indian  pedigrees." 

This  said,  another  of  great  wortb, 
Fam*d  for  his  leamed  works  put  forth, 
Ixx>k*d  wise,  then  said — "  All  this  is  true. 
And  leamedly  obsenr^d  by  you: 
But  there  's  another  reaaon  for  \ 
That  folls  but  very  little  short 
Of  mathematic  demonstration, 
Upon  an  accurate  calculation. 
And  that  is — ^As  the  Earth  and  Moon 
Do  both  move  contrary  upon 
Their  axes,  the  rapidity 
Of  both  their  motions  cannoi  Im 
But  so  prodigiously  fast, 
That  vaster  spaces  may  be  pas^  , 
In  less  time  than  the  beast  has  gooe, 
l^hough  he  'ad  no  motion  of  his  own, 
Which  we  can  take  no  measure  of, 
As  you  have  clear'd  by  leamed  proof. 
This  granted,  we  may  holdly  thenoe 
Lay  claim  t*  a  nobler  inference, 
And  make  this  great  phenomenon 
(Were  there  no  other)  serve  alone 
To  elear  the  grand  hypothesis 
Of  th*  motion  of  the  Earth  from  this." 

With  this  they  All  were  satisfy^d. 
Aa  men  are  wont  o'  th'  bia6s'd  side, 
Applauded  the  profound  dbpute. 
And  grew  morę  gay  and  resolute. 
By  having  overcome  all  doubt, 
Thau  if  it  nerer  had  falPn  out; 
And,  to  oomplete  their  narrative, 
Agreed  t'  insert  this  strange  retriere* 

But  while  they  were  direrted  all 
With  wording  the  memoriał, 
The  footboys,  for  diver8ion  too^ 
As  having  nothing  eise  to  do, 
Seeing  the  telescope  at  leisure, 
Tum'd  yirtuosi  for  their  pleasure; 
Began  to  gazę  upon  the  Moon, 
As  those  they  waited  on  had  done. 
With  monkeys'  ingenuity, 
That  love  to  practise  what  they  see ; 
W^hen  one,  whose  tum  it  wasr  to  peep, 
Saw  something  in  the  engine  creep. 
And,  Yiewing  well,  discover'd  morę 
Than  all  the  lesmM  had  done  betbre. 
Quoth  he,  "  A  little  thiog  is  slunk 
Into  the  long  star-gazing  trunk. 
And  now  is  gotten  down  so  nigh, 
I  have  him  just  against  minę  eye." 

This  being  overheard  by  one 
Who  was  not  so  far  oveigrown 
In  any  yirtuous  specu!atJon, 
To  judge  with  merę  imagtnation* 
Immediateiy  he  madę  a  guess 
At  8olving  all  appearances, 
A  way  far  morę  significant 
Than  all  their  hints  of  th'  elephant, 
And  found,  upon  a  sccond  view. 
His  own  hypothesis  most  trae ; 
For  he  had  scarce  apply'd  his  ey.> 
To  th'  engine,  but  iipmediately 
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He  foand  a  mouce  ^ras  gotteo  in 

The  hollow  tubę,  and,  shiit  between 

The  two  glass  wmdows  m  restraint, 

Was*sweil'd  into  an  elephant. 

And  proT^d  the  Tirtuous  occasioo 

Of  aU  this  learned  dissertation : 

And,  as  a  mountain  heretoibre 

Was  great  with  child,  they  say,  and  bora 

A  silty  mouse ;  this  mouse,  as  strai^^ 

Brought  forth  a  mountain  in  excbange. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  in  consultation 
Had  penn'd  the  wonderfiil  narration. 
And  -set  their  hands,  and  seals,  and  wit, 
T*  attest  the  truth  of  what  they  'ad  writ» 
Wben  this  accun'd  phenomenon 
Confranded  ali  they  'ad  said  or  done : 
For  *twas  no  sooner  hinted  at, 
Bnt  they  all  were  in  a  tumult  strait. 
Morę  furiously  enrag^d  by  hr, 
Than  those  that  in  the  Moon  madę  war. 
To  find  80  admirable  a  hint, 
When  they  had  all  agreed  t'  ha^e  seen  % 
And  were  engag'd  to  make  it  out, 
Obetructed  with  a  paltry  doubt : 
.  When  one,  whose  task  was  to  determine, 
And  solye  th*  appearances  of  Terminy 
Who  'ad  madę  profound  disoo^eries 
In  frogs,  and  toads,  and  rats,  and  mice, 
(Though  not  so  curious,  't»  true, 
As  many  a  wise  rat-catcher  knew) 
After  he  had  with  signs  madę  way 
For  something  great  he  had  to  say ; 
*  *'  This  disąuisition 
Is,  half  of  it,  in  my  discission  * ; 
For  though  the  elephant,  as  beast, 
Belongs  of  right  to  all  the  rest, 
The  mouse,  being  but  a  vennin,  nonę 
Has  title  to  but  I  alone ;     ' 
And  therefore  hope  I  may  be  heard, 
In  my  own  province,  with  regard. 

"  It  is  no  wonder  we  're  cry^d  down. 
And  madę  the  talk  of  all  the  town, 
That  rants  and  swears,  for  all  our  greal 
Attempts,  we  have  done  nothing  yet, 
If  every  one  have  leave  to  doubt, 
When  some  great  secret  's  half  madę  out ; 
And,  'cause  perbaps  it  is  not  true, 
Obstruct,  and  ruin  all  we  do. 
Ab  no  great  act  was  ever  done. 
Nor  ever  can,  with  truth  alone, 
If  nothing  else  but  truth  w'  allow, 
^Tls  no  great  matter  what  we  do : 
For  Truth  is  too  resenr'd,  and  nice^ 
T*  appear  in  mixM  socie^ies  ; 
Delights  in  solitary  abodes, 
And  nerer  shows  herself  in  crowds ; 
A  sullen  little  thing,  below 
AU  matters  of  preteoce  and  show ; 
That  deal  in  noyelty  and  change. 
Not  of  things  true,  but  rare  and  strange. 
To  treat  the  world  with  what  is  fit 
And  proper  to  its  natural  wit ;' 
The  world,  that  neyer  sets  esteem 
On  what  things  are,  but  what  they  seem. 
And,  if  they  be  not  strange  and  new, 
They  're  ne'er  the  better  for  being  true. 
For  what  has  mankind  gain'd  by  kaowing 
HI9  little  truth,  but  his  undoing, 
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Which  wisely  was  by  Naturę  Ińddeii, 

And  only  for  his  good  forbidden  ł 

And  therefore  with  great  prudence  doea 

The  world  still  8trive  to  keep  it  dose  ; 

For  if  all  secret  tmths  were  known, 

Who  would  not  be  once  morę  undooe  ? 

For  tnith  has  always  danger  in  't. 

And  here,  perhaps,  may  cross  some  hini 

We  hare  already  agreed  upon. 

And  vainly  fnutrate  all  we  'a^e  done^ 

Only  to  make  new  woik  for  Stubf, 

And  all  the  academic  clubs. 

How  much,  then,  ou^ht-we  hare  acare, 

That  no  man  know  above  his  abare, 

Nor  dare  to  understand,  henceforth. 

Morę  than  his  oontribution*8  wocth  ? 

That  those  who  'aye  puTchas*d  of  the  coHege 

A  share,  or  half  a  share,  of  knowledge, 

And  brought  in  nonę,  but  spent  rąnite, 

Should  not  b'  admitted  to  dispute. 

Nor  any  man  pretend  to  know 

Morę  than  his  diyidend  come  to  ? 

For  partners  haye  been  always  known 

To  cheat  their  public  interest  prone ; 

And  if  we  do  not  look  to  ours, 

Tis  surę  to  run  the  self-same  course." 

Hiis  said,  the  wbole  assembly  aUow^d 
The  doctrine  tp  be  right  ahd  good, 
And,  from  the  tnith  of  what  they  'ad  heaid, 
Re8oly'd  to  giye  truth  no  regard. 
But  what  was  for  their  tum  to  yoocb. 
And  eitlier  find  or  make  it  such : 
That  't  was  morę  noble  to  create 
Things  like  truth,  ont  ofstrang  oonoeit, 
Than  with  yeratious  pains  and  doubt 
To  find,  or  think  t'  haye  foiind,  ber  out. 

This  being  resoly'd,  they,  one  by  one, 
Reyiew^d  the  tubę,  the  mouse,  and  Moon  ; 
But  still  the  narrower  they  pry'd, 
The  morę  they  were  un8atisfy'd ; 
In  nó  one  thing  they  saw  agreemg, 
As  if  they  'ad  seyeral  foiths  of  seeing. 
Some  swore,  upon  a  second  yiew, 
That  all  they  'ad  seen  before  was  true. 
And  that  they  neyer  would  recant 
One  syllable  of  th'  elephant ; 
Ayow'd  his  snout  could  be  no  mouse% 
But  a  true  elephanfs  proboscis. 
Others  began  to  doubt  and  wayer, 
Uncertain  which  o'  th'  two  to  feyoor. 
And  knew  not  whether  to  espouse 
The  cause  of  th'  elephant  or  mousor 
Some  held  no  way  so  orthodos 
To  try  it,  as  the  ballot-box. 
And,  like  the  nation^s  patriots, 
To  find,  or  make,  the  truth  by  yotes: 
Others  oonceiy'd  it  much  morę  fit 
T*  unmount  the  tubę,  and  opea  it. 
And,  for  their  priyate  satisfaction. 
To  re-examine  the  transaction. 
And  after  explicate  the  rest, 
As  they  should  find  cause  for  the  besL 

To  this,  as  th'  only  expedient, 
The  whole  assembly  gave  consent ; 
But,  ere  tbe  tubę  was  half  let  down, 
IfcIearM  the  first  phenomenon: 
For,  at  the  end,  prodigious  swarms 
Of  flies  and  gnats,  l*ke  men  in  arma, 
Had  all  past  muster,  by  mischancei 
Both  for  the  Sub-  and  PriyoWans. 
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llus  bdng  difQOivier'd,  pat  them  all 
bio  8  frwh  »n^  ficrcer  brawl, 
^hamM  that  men  so  graye  and  wise 
Shoald  be  cha]des*d  by  gnatB  and  fli^ 
And  take  tfae  fteeble  insect^  swanhs 
For  migbty  troops  of  men  at  arms ; 
is  vain  as  thoee  wbo,  when  the  Mooa 
Bright  io  a  crystal  rtrer  shone, 
Thieir  casting  nets  as  sabtly  at  her, 
To  cateh  and  puU  h^r  out  o'  th'  water. 

But  when  they  had  onscrew^d  the  glass. 
To  flod  ont  where  th*  impostor  waa. 
And  saw  tbe  mouse,  that,  by  mishap, 
Had  madę  the  tełescope  a  trap, 
Ainaz^d,  confoanded,  and  afflicted. 
To  be  so  openly  convicted, 
Immediately  they  get  them  gone, 
With  this  di8covery  alone : 
That  those  who  greedily  pursne 
TUngs  wondeiful  instead  of  tnie, 
That  in  their  spccniationa  choose 
To  make  discoveries  strange  news, ' 
^id  natura]  history  a  Gazette 
Of  tales  stnpendous  and  far-fet, 
Hołd  no  truth  worthy  to  be  known, 
That  ia  not  hnge  and  o^ergrown, 
ind  explicate  appearances, 
ika  as  they  tire,  but  as  they  please, 
In  Tain  strrv«  Natare  to  subom, 
ind,  for  their  pahis,  are  paid  with  scom. 
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A  TniTDOut,  leam'd  society,  of  late, 
The  pride  iind  glory  of  a  foreign  state, 
Hade  an  agreement,  on  a  8ommer*8  night. 
To  learch  the  Moon  at  fiill  by  her  own  Hght ; 
To  take  a  perfect  in^entory  of  all 
Her  real  fbrtunes,  or  her  persona! ; 
And  make  a  geometńcal  sunrey 
Of  all  her  lands,  and  how  her  country  lay, 
ki  accurate  as  th^t  of  Irelind,  where 
rhe  siy  8urveyor  's  said  t'  have  sunk  a  shire: 
P  ob8erve  ber  conntrsr^s  climate,  how  »twas  planted, 
Ind  what  she  most  abounded  with,  or  wauted ; 
Ind  draw  mapa  of  her  properest  situations 
^  settling,  and  erecting  new  plantations, 
fesisr  the  society  should  incline 
[*  attempt  so  great  and  glorious  a  design ': 
A  taak  in  Tain,  uniess  tbe  German  Kepler 
Wd  (bood  out  a  discoTery  to  people  her, 
M  Btock  her  country  with  inhabitants 
)f  military  men  and  elephants : 
'or  th'  ancients  only  took  her  for  a  piece 
H  red-hot  iron  as  big  as  Pełoponnese, 
111  he  appearM;  for  which,  some  write,  she  sent 
rpoo  bis  tribe  aa  strange ^a  punishment] 
Thia  was  the  only  purpoee  of  their  meeting, 
^  which  they  chose  a  time  and  place  most  fitting, 
Hieo,  at  tbe  fuli,  her  equal  shares  of  light 
ud  influence  were  at  their  greatest  height 
nd  now  tbe  lofty  tełescope,  the  scalę, 
7  which  they  yenture  Hearen  itself  t*  asaail, 

•?  This  aad  the  following  verses,  to  the  end  of 
e  paragrepby  are  not  in  the  foregoing  composi- 


Was  raisM,  and  planted  fuli  against  the  Moon, 
And  all  the  rest  stood  ready  to  fali  on, 
Impatient  who  should  bear  away  the  honour 
To  plant  a^  ensign,  first  of  all,  upon  her. 

When  one,  who  for  his  solid  deep  belief 
Was  cbosen  yirtuoso  then  in  chief, 
Had  been  approv*d  the  most  profound  and  wise 
At  8olving  all  impoesibilities, 
With  grayity  advancing,  to  apply 
To  th'  optic  glass  his  penetrating  eye, 
Cry*d  out,  "  O  strange  l^^^^-tben  reinfbrcM  hissight 
A^nst  the  Moon  with  all  his  art  and  might,        , 
And  bent  the  muscles  of  his  pensiye  brow, 
As  if  he  nieant  to  stare  and  gazę  her  througb  ; 
While  all  the  rest  began  as  much  t*  admire. 
And,  like  a  powder  train,  from  him  took  ffare, 
Surpris^d  with  dull^  amazement  beforehand, 
At  what  they  woul<i,  but  could  not  understaod. 
And  grew  impatient  to  discover  what 
The  matter  was  they  so  much  wonder'd  at 

Qiioth  he,  **  The  old  inhabitants  o'  th*  Moon, 
Who,  when  the  Sun  shtnes  hottest  about  noon, 
Are.  wont  to  live  in  cellars  under  ground, 
Of  eight  miles  deep,  and  morę  than  eighty  round, 
In  which  at  once  they  use  to  fortify 
Against  the  sunbeams  and  the  enemy, 
Are  ^unted  borough-towns  and  cities  there, 
Because  th*  inhabitants  are  ci^iller 
Than  those  rude  country  peasants,  that  are  fband, 
like  mountaineers,  to  live  on  tV  upper  ground, 
Nam'd  Pri^oWans,  with  wbom  the  othecs  are 
Perpetually  in  state  of  open  war ; 
And  now  both  armies,  mortally  enrag'd, 
Are  in  a  flerce  and  bloody  fight  engag*d. 
And  many  fali  on  both  sides  kill*d  and  slain, 
As  by  the  tełescope  'tis  elear  and  plain, 
Look  in  it  quickly  then,  that  every  one 
May  see  his  share  befbre  the  battle  *b  done.'' 

At  this  a  famous  great  philosopher, 
Admir*d,  and  celebrated,  far  and  near, 
As  one  of  wondrous  singular  invention. 
And  eiąual  universal  comprehension ; 
[By  which  he  had  coniposM  a  pedlaHs  jargon, 
For  all  the  world  to  leam,  and  use  in  bargain, 
An  universal  canting  idiom. 
To  understand  the  swinging  pendulum, 
And  to  communicate,  in  aU  designs,    . 
With  th'  eastcm  Yirtuosi  mandarines  ;J 
Apply*d  an  optic  nerve,  and  half  ą  nose. 
To  th'  end  and  centrę  of  the  engine  close: 
For  he  had  very  lately  undertook 
To  Tindicate,  and  publish  in  a  book, 
That  men,  whose  native  eyes  are  blind,  or  out, 
May  by  morę  admirable  art  be  brought 
To  see  with  empty  faoles,  as  well  and  plain 
As  if  their  eyes  had  been  put  in  again. 
This  great  man,  therefore,  having  fix*d  his  sight 
T*  observe  the  bloody  formidAble  fight, 
Con8ider'd  carefolly,  and  then  cryM  out, 
"  Tls  tnie,  th^  battle's  desperately  fbugbt  5 
The  gallant  Subvolvans  begin  to  rally. 
And  fti>m  their  trenches  valiantly  sally. 
To  foli  upQn>Łhe  stubbom  enemy, 
Who  fearfully  begin  to  rout  and  fly. 

"  These  paltry.domineering  Privolvans  ^ 

Have,  every  summer-seasou,  their  campaigns. 
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And  muster,  Hke  themilitary  sous 
Of  Rawheąd  and  yictorious  Bloodybones, 
As  preat  and  numerous  as  Soland  geese 
P  th'  sUmmer-islands  of  the  Orcades, 
Couras^eously  to  make  a  dreadful  stand, 
And  boldly  ^ce  their  neighboars  hand  to  band, 
Until  the  peaceful,  long*d-for  winter  's  come. 
And  then  disband,  and  marcb  in  tńumph  h<»ne. 
And  spend  the  rest  of  all  the  year  in  lies. 
And  Taponring  of  their  unknown  yfetories. 
Prom  th'  old  Arcadians  tjiey  have  been  believM 
To  be,  before  the  Moon  herself,  deriv*d, 
And,  when  ber  orb  was  fint  of  all  created. 
To  be  from  thence  to  peopte  her  translałed : 
For,  as  those  people  faad  been  long  reputed, 
Of  all  the  Peloponnesians,  the  most  stupid, 
Wfaom  nothing  in  the  world  could  ever  bring 
T*  endure  the  civil  life,  but  fiddliug, 
They  ever  sińce  retain  the  antique  course 
And  natiye  firenzy  of  their  anc^toirs, 
And  always  use  to  sing  and  fiddle  to 
Things  of  the  most  important  weight  they  do." 

While  thus  the  virtuoao  entertains 
The  whole  assembly  witfa  the  PriYolTans, 
f  Another  sophist,  but  of  less  renown, 
Though  longer  observation  of  the  Moon,] 
That  understood  the  difference  of  her  soUs, 
And  which  produc*d  the  fairest  genet-moyles, 
[But  fn*  an  unpaid  weekly  sbilling'8  pensioo 
Had  fin'df  for  wit,  and  judgment,  and  inventioa,] 
Wbo,  after  poring  tedious  and  bard 
V  th'  optłc  engine,  gare  a  start,  and  star'd. 
And  thus  began — *'  A  stranger  sight  appears 
Than  ever  yet  was  seen  in  all  the  spheres ! 
A  grcater  wonder,  morę  unparallePd 
Than  ever  roortal  tubę  or  eye  beheld  1 
A  mighty  elephant  from  one  of  those 
Two  fighting  armies  is  at  length  broke  loose. 
And,  witb  the  desperate  horrour  of  the  fight 
Appears  amazM,  and  in  a  (Ireadfiil  fright ! 
Look  quickly ;  lest  the  only  sight  of  us 
Should  cause  the  startled  creature  to  imboss. 
It  18  a  laige  one,  and  appears  morę  great 
Than  ever  was  prodttc'd  in  Afric  yet; 
From  which  we  confidentty  raay  infer, 
The  Moon  appears  to  be  the  fruitfuller. 
And  sińce,  of  old,  the  mighty  Pyrrfaus  brought 
Those  living  castles  ilrst  of  all,  'tis  thought, 
Against  the  Roman  army  in  the  fieldy 
It  may  a  valid  argument  be  held, 
(The  same  Arcadia  being  but  a  piece, 
As  his  dominions  were,  of  antique  Greece) 
To  Tindicate  wbat  this  illustrious  person 
Has  madę  so  leamM  and  noble  a  discourse  oń. 
And  given  us  ample  satisfisction  all 
Of  th*  ancient  Privolvans'  original. 

"  Hiat  elephants  are  really  in  the  Moon, 
Althougb  our  fortunę  had  discoverM  nonę, 
Is  easily  madę  plain,  and  manifest, 
Since,  firom  the  greatest  orbs,  down  to  the  least, 
All  otiier  globes  of  stara  and  constellations 
Have  cattle  in  them  of  all  sorts  and  nations^ 
And  Heaven,  like  a  northem  Tartar^s  hord, 
With  numerous  and  mighty  drovcs  is  stor'd : 
And,  if  the  Moon  can  but  produce  by  naturę 
A  people  of  so  large  and  vast  a  stature, 
Tis  morę  than  probable  sbe  should  bring  fbrth 
A  greater  breed  of  beasts  too,  than  the  Eartb  i 
As,  by  the  best  acccunts  we  have,  appean 
Of  all  our  credibiest  discoTerers ; 
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And  that  those  vast  and  moostroafi  creatores  tbett 
Are  not  such  far-fet  rarities  as  here." 

Meanwhile  th'  assembly  now  had  had  a  sight 
Of  all  distinct  particulars  o'  th'  fight. 
And  CTery  man,  with  diligence  and  care, 
Perus'd  and  view'd  of  th'  elephant  his  charę, 
Proud  of  his  equal  interest  in  the  glory 
Of  so  stupendous  and  renown'd  a  story; 
When  one,  who  for  his  famę  and  escellence 
In  heightening  of  words  and  shadowing  i 
And  magnifying  all  he  ever  writ 
With  delicate  and  microscopic  wit, 
Had  long  been  magnify/d  himself  no  U 
In  foreign  and  domestic  coU^^es, 
Began,  at  last  (transported  with  the  twang 
Of  his  own  elocution)  thus  t'  harangue. 

"  Most  Yirtuous  and  incomparable  friendsp 
This  great  discovery  fuUy  makes  amends 
For  all  our  fbrmer  unsuccessful  pains. 
And  lost  expense8  of  our  time  an4  brains : 
For,  by  this  admirable  phenomenon, 
We  now  have  gotten  ground  upon  the  Moon, 
And  gain'd  a  pass,  t'  engage  aud  hołd  dispute 
With  all  the  other  planets  that  stand  out; 
And  carry  on  this  brave  and  virtuous  war 
Home  to  the  door  of  th'  obstinatest  star. 
And  plant  tb'  artiltery  of  our  optic  tubes 
Against  the  proudest  of  their  magnitudes; 
To  stretch  our  futurę  Tictories  beyond 
The  uttermost  of  planetary  ground. 
And  plant  our  warlike  engines,  and  our  eaagta, 
Upon  the  fix'd  stars'  spacious  dimensionSy 
To  prove  if  they  are  other  suns  or  not, 
As  some  philosophera  have  wiseły  thougfat ; 
Or  only  Windows  in  the  Empyreum, 
Through  which  those  bright  efflitvias  use  to  oooie; 
Which  Archimede,  so  many  years  ago, 
Durst  never  yenture  but  to  wish  to  know. 
Nor  is  this  all  that  we  have  now  achicY^d, 
But  gri&ater  things !— ^hencefbrth  to  be  belicT'd, 
And  have  no  morę  our  best  or  worst  desigos 
Becąuse  they  're  oure,  suspected  for  ill  sigiis. 
T  out-throw,  and  maguify,  and  to  enlarge, 
Shall,  hencoforth,  be  no  morę  laid  to  our  char|^; 
Nor  shall  our  best  and  ablest  virtuosis 
Prove  arguments  again  for  coffee-houses; 
[Nor  little  stories  gain  belief  among 
Our  criticallest  judges,  right  or  wronę :] 
Nor  shall  our  new-invented  chariots  draw 
The  boys  to  course  us  in  them  without  law  ; 
[Make  chips  of  elms  produce  the  largest  trec^ 
Or  sowing  saw-dust  fdmish  nurseries : 
No  morę  our  heading  darts  (a  swinging  one !) 
With  buttef  only  harden'd  in  the  sun : 
Or  men  that  use  to  whistle  loud  eoough    . 
To^be  heard  by  otbers  plainly  five  miles  ofi^ 
'Cause  all  the  rest,  we  own  and  have  a^uw^d. 
To  be  bel!ev'd  as  desperately  loud.] 
Nor  shall  our  fiiture  speculations,  whcther 
An  elder-stick  will  render  all  the  leather 
Of  schoolboys'  breec^es  proof  against  the  rod. 
Make  all  We  underiake  appear  as  odd. 
This  one  discoyery  will  prove  enoogh 
To  take  all  past  and  futurę  scandals  off: 
But  sińce  the  world  is  so  incredulous 
Of  all  our  usual  scrutinies  and  us. 
And  with  a  constant  prejudice  prcTcnts 
Our  best  as  well  as  worst  experiments, 
As  if  they  were  all  destin'd  to  miscarty, 
As  well  in  coosort  try'd  as  solitary, 
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And  Ihat  W  anembly  is  uncertam  when 
<kich  great  dbcoverie8  will  occur  agrain, 
>Tis  r«asouable  we  shoold,  at  least,  coatrive 
To  draw  up  u  exact  a  narratire 
Of  that  which  every  man  of  us  can  swear 
Onr  eyes  themselYes  hare  plainly  seen  appear, 
T\n!t,  when  'tis  fit  to  publish  the  account, 
We  all  may  take'otir  se^eral  oaths  upon  't'* 

This  said,  the  wbole  assembly  gave  consent 
To  drawbg  up  th*  authentic  instrument, 
And,  for  the  nation'8  generał  satisfaction, 
To  pńnt  and  own  it  in  their  next  Tranaaction : 
'  Bat  while  their  ablest  men  were  drawing  up 
The  wonderful  memoir  o'  th'  telescope, 
A  meoiber  peepmg  in  the  tubę  by  chadce, 
Beheld  the  elephant  begin  t'  adyance, 
lliat  irom  the  west-by-north  aide  of  the  Mooa 
To  th'  east-by-90uth  waa  in  a  moment  gone. 
This  being  related,  gave  a  sudden  stop 
To  all  their  grandeea  had  been  drawing  up; 
And  erery  person  was  amaz'd  anew, 
How  soch  a  strange  aurprisat  should  be  true> 
Qr  aoy  beast  perform  so  great  a  race, 
So  swift  and  rapid,  in  so  short  a  space, 
Refolr*d,  aa  suddenly,  to  make  it  góod, 
Or  reoder  all  as  fairly  as  they  could. 
And  rather  chose  their  own  eyes  to  condemn, 
Thon  qnestion  what  they  had  beheld  with  them. 

While  eTery  one  was  thus  resolv'd,  a  man 
Of  great  esteem  and  credit  thus  bęgan — 
"  'Tń  strange,  I  gprant !  but  who,  alas !  can  say 
What  cannot  be,  or  jiistly  can,  and  may  ? 
Eipecially  at  so  hngely  wide  and  vast 
A  distance  as  this  miracle  is  plac^d, 
Where  the  least  errourof  the  glass,  or  sight, 
May  render  thihgs  amiss,  but  never  right  ? 
Nor  can  we  try  them,  when  they  're  so  far  off, 
By  any  equal  sublunary  proof: 
For  who  can  justify  that  Naturę  there 
\i  ty*d  to  the  same  laws  she  acts  by  here  ? 
Nor  is  it  probable  she  has  iniusM, 
Fnf  erery  species  in  the  Moon  prodnc'd, 
rhe  same  efibrta  she  uses  to  confer 
Upon  the  very  same  prodnctions  here ; 
Snce  those  upon  the  Earth,  of  scTeral  nations, 
\ie  fbund  t'  have  such  prodigidiis  Tariatious, 
ind  she  affects  so  constantly  to  use 
Tariety  in  erery  thing  she  does. 
Voin  hence  may  be  inferr'd,  that,  though  I  grant 
l^e  have  beheld  i*  th'  Mooa  an  elephant, 
liat  elephant  may  chance  to  differ  so 
'rom  those  with  us  npcMi  the  Earth  below, 
toth  in  bis  bulk,  as  well  as  force  and  speed, 
ft  befaig  of  a  different  kind  and  breed, 
liat,  though  tis  tnie  our  own  are  but  Blow-pac*d, 
heirs  thercy  peihaps,  may  fly,  or  run  as  iast, 
ud  yet  be  rery  elephants,  no  less 
han  those  deriv'd  fVom  Indian  famiHes." 
This  said,  another  member  of  great  worth, 
am'd  for  the  leańied  worka  he  had  put  ferth, 
in  which  the  mannerly  and  modest  author 
uotes  the  right  worshipful  his  elder  brather,] 
ook^d  wise  a  while,  then  said — •*  Ali  this  is  true, 
nd  very  leamedly  obserr^d  by  you ; 
Dt  there  'a  another  nobler  reason  for  % 
liat,  rightly  obseryM,  will  fali  but  little  ahoit 
f  solid  mathematic  demonstration, 
pon  a  fuli  and  perfect  calculation ; 
id  that  is  only  this— As  th'  Edrth  and  MooD 
D  constantly  moTe  contrary  upon  * 
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Their  several  axes,  the  rapidity 

Óf  both  their  motions  cannot  feil  to  he 

So  Tiolent,  and  naturally  fast, 

That  larger  distanoes  may  well  be  post 

In  less  time  than  the  elephant  has  gone, 

Although  he  had  no  motion  of  his  ownj 

Which  we  on  Earth  can  take  no  measure  of, 

As  you  have  madę  it  evident  by  proof. 

Thjs  granted,  we  may  confidently  hence 

Claim  title  to  another  inference, 

And  make  this  wonderful  phenomenon 

(Were  there  no  other)  serve  our  tum  alone 

To  yindicate  the  grand  hypothesis. 

And  prove  the  motion  of  the  Earth  from  this." 

This  said,  th'  assembly  now  were  sati8fy'd» 
As  men  are  soon  upon  the  bias'd  side ; 
With  great  applause  receiv'd  th'  admir'd  dispute. 
And  grew  morę  gay,  and  brisk*  and  resolute, 
By  having  (right  or  wrong)  remov'd  all  doubt, 
Than  if  th'  occasion  nerer  had  fall'n  out; 
Resolving  to  complete  their  narrative. 
And  punctually  insert  this  strange  retrie^e. 

But  while  their  grandecs  were  diyerted  all 
With  nicely  wording  the  memoriał, 
The  fimtbojTB,  for  their  own  diversion,  tO0{, 
As  having  nothing,  now,  at  all  to  do. 
And  when  they  saw  the  telescopc  at  leisure^ 
Tum'd  virtuosi,  only  fr>r  their  pleasure ; 
[With  drills'  and  monkeys'  ingenuity, 
That  take  delight  to  practise  all  they  see,] 
Began  to  stare  and  gazc  upon  the  Moon, 
As  those  they  waited  on  before  had  done ; 
When  one,  whose  tum  it  was  by  chance  to  peep, 
Saw  something  in  the  lofty  engine  creep. 
And,  viewing  carefully,  dtscover'd  morę 
Than  all  their  masters  hit  upon  before. 
Quoth  he,  *'  O  strange  !  a  little  thing  is  slunk 
On  th'  insidc  of  the  long  star-gazing  tnmk, 
And  now  is  gotten  down  so  Iow  and  nigh, 
I  have  him  here  directly  'gainst  minę  eye.'* 

This  chancing  to  be  overheard  by  one 
Who  was  not  yet  50  hiigely  oyergrown 
In  any  philosopłiic  obseryation, 
As  to  conclude  with  merę  imagination,  , 

And  yet  he  madę  immediately  a  gueaa 
At  fuUy  soWing  all  appearances 
A  plairer  way,  and  morę  significant, 
Than  all  their  hints  had  prov'd  o'  th'  elephant ; 
And  ąuickly  found,  upon  a  second  yiew. 
His  own  conjecture,  probably,  most  true  ; 
For  he  no  sooner  had  apply'd  his  eye 
To  th'  optic  engine,  but  immediately 
He  found  a  smali  fiełd-mouse  was  gotten  in 
The  hollow  telesoope,  and,  shut  between 
The  two  glaas-windows,  closely  in  restraint. 
Was  magnify'd  into  an  elephaiit. 
And  pToy'd  the  happy  yirtnous  occasion 
Of  all  this  deep  and  leamed  dissertation. 
And,  as  a  mighty  mountain,  heretofore, 
Is  said  f  haye  been  got  with  child,  and  bom 
A  silly  niouse,  this  captiye  mouse,  as  strange, 
Produc'd  anoUier  mountain  in  exchange. 

Meanwhile  the  grandees,  long  in  consultation, 
Had  finish'd  the  miraculous  narration. 
And  set  their  hands,  and  seals,  and  sense,  and  wit, 
T"  attest  and  youch  the  truth  óf  all  they  'ad  writ, 
When  this  unfbrtunate  phenomenon 
Conf[>unded  all  they  had  declar'd  and  done: 
For  *twas  no  sooner  told  and  hinted  at. 
But  all  the  rest  were  in  a  tumult  strait, 
O 
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More  hot  and  fnrioosly  enTag'd  by  hr, 

Than  both  the  hosts  that  in  the  Moon  madę  war. 

To  And  so  rare  and  admirable  a  hint, 

When  they  had  all  aspreed  and  swom  i*  have  seen  't. 

And  had  engag*d  thomselres  to  make  it  out» 

Oł)8tnicted  with  a  wretched  paltry  doubt. 

When  one,  whose  oniy  task  was  to  determioe 

And  8olve  the  worst  appearances  of  Termin, 

Who  oft  had  madę  profound  discoyeries 

In  froc^  and  toads,  as  weli  as  rats  and  mice, 

(Thoutch  not  so  curious  and  exact,  'tis  tnie, 

As  many  an  exquisite  rat>catcher  knew) 

After  he  had  a  while  with  signs  madę  way 

For  something  pertinent  he  had  to  say, 

At  last  preraird — Ouoth  be,  **  This  disąnisition 

Is,  the  one  half  of  it,  in  my  diacission  ; 

For  thottgh  'tis  troe  the  elephant,  as  beast, 

Belongs,  of  natural  right,  to  all  the  rest, 

The  mouse,  that  's  but  a  paltry  yermin,  nonę 

Can  claim  a  title  to  but  I  alone ;    - 

And  thercfore  humbly  hope  I  may  be  heard, 

In  my  own  province,  freely,  with  regard. 

"  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  are  cry'd  down, 
And  madę  the  table-talk  of  aill  thcf  town, 
That  rants  and  vapour6  still,  for  all  our  great 
Dcsigns  and  projects,  we  've  done  nothing  yet, 
If  every  one  have  iiberty  to  doubt, 
When  some  great  secret  's  morę  than  balf  madę  out, 
Bccause,  perhape,  it  will  not  hołd  out  tnie;, 
And  put  a  stop  to  all  w'  attempt  to  da 
As  no  great  action  ever  has  been  done. 
Nor  e%*er  's  Ii  ke  to  be,  by  truth  alone, 
If  nothing  else  but  only  truth  w'  albw, 
'Tis  no  great  matter  what  w'  intend  to  do : 
[Por  Truth  is  always  too  resenr^d  and  chaste, 
T  endure  to  be,  by  all  the  town  embracU; 
A  solitary  anchorite,  that  dwells, 
Retir\l  fCom  all  the  world,  in  obścure  cells,] 
Disdains  all  great  assemblies,  and  defies 
The  press  and  crowd  of  mix'd  societies, 
That  use  to  deal  in  novelty  and  change. 
Not  of  things  true,  but  great,  and  rare,  and  strenge. 
To  entertain  the,  world  with  what  is  fit 
And  proper  ibr  its  gcnius  and  its  wit ; 
The  world,  that  's  never  fonnd  to  set  esteem 
On  what  things  are,  but  what  they  appear  and  aeem; 
And,  if  they  are  not  wonderful  uid  new, 
They  're  ne^er  the  better  for  their  being  true; 
[For  what  is  truth,  or  knowledge,  but  a  kind 
Of  wantonness  and  luicury  o*  th'  mind, 
A  greediness  and  glnttony  o'  th'  brain, 
That  lougs  to  eat  forbidden  fruit  again, 
And  growB  morę  desperate,  like  the  worst  diaeases, 
Upon  the  nobler  part  (the  mind)  it  seizes  ?] 
And  what  has  mankind  ever  gainM  by  knowing 
His  little  truth,  unless  his  own  undoing, 
That  prudently  by  Naturę  had  been  hidden. 
And,  only  for  his  greater  good,  forbidden  ? 
And  thcrefore  with  as  great  discretion  does 
The  world  endeayour  still  to  keep  it  cloee ; 
For  if  the  secrets  of  all  tniths  were  known^ 
Who  would  nc^  once  morę,  be  as  much  midcme  ? 
For  truth  is  never  without  danger  in  % 
As  here  it  has  depriv'd  us  of  a  hint 
The  whole  assembly  had  agreed  up<HV 
And  utterly  defeated  all  we  'ad  done, 
[By  giving  footboys  lea^e  to  interpoM, 
And  disappoint  whatevcr  we  propose;] 
For  nothing  but  to  cut  out  work  for  Stubo^ 
And  all  tłie  busy  «cadeiiuc  clubs, 


[For  wbich  they  haTe  deserf^d  to  nm  tfae  liahi 
Of  ełder-sticks,  and  penitential  fnsks.] 
How  much,  then,  ought  we  have  a  special  caic^ 
That  uone  presume  to  know  above  his  share. 
Nor  take  upon  him  t'  undentand,  henceforth, 
Mpre  than  his  weekly  contribution  's  worth  ? 
That  all  those  that  have  purchas*d  of  the  college 
A  half,  or  but  a  quarter  sbare,  of  knowledge. 
And  brought  nonę  in  themseWes,  but  spent  rąnitą 
Shonld  never  be  admKted  to  dispute. 
Nor  any  member  undertake  to  know 
Morę  than  his  equal  dividend  comea  to  ? 
For  partners  have  perpetually  been  koown 
T  imposc  upon  their  public  interest  prane; 
And,  if  we  have  not  greater  care  of  oiua, 
It  will  be  surę  to  run  the  self-same  courK.* 

This  said,  the  whole  society  allowM 
The  doctrine  to  be  orthodos  and  good. 
And,  from  the  apparent  truth  of  what  they  'adhen^ 
Rcsolv*d„  henceforth,  to  give  truth  no  regard. 
But  what  was  for  their  interests  to  vouchy 
And  either  find  it  out,  or  make  it  such : 
That  'twas  morę  admirable  to  create 
Inveiitions,  like  truth,  out  of  strong  concdt, 
Than  with  vexatious  study,  pams,  and  doab^ 
To  find,  or  but  suppose  t'  have  found,  it  ooL 

This  being  resolyM,  th'  assembly,  one  by  oo^ 
Reyiew^d  the  tubę,  the  elephant,  and  Moon  j 
But  still  the  morę  and  curiouser  they  pry^dj, 
They  but  became  the  roore  unsatistyM  ; 
In.no  one  thing  they  gaz*d  upon  agreeing, 
As  if  they  'ad  diiferent  principles  of  seeing. 
Some  bołdly  swore,  upon  a  second  yiew, 
That  all  they  'ad  bŃeheld  before  was  true. 
And  damn*d  themselves  th6y  neyer  wonld  recflifc 
One  syllable  they  'ad  seen  of  th'  elephant; 
Ayow'd  his  shape  and  snout  could  be  no  inoace'% 
But  a  true  natural  elephant^s  proboscis. 
OthcTs  began  to  doubt  as  much  and  wayer, 
Uncertain  wbich  to  disałlow  or  fayour  ; 
[Until  they  had  as  many  cross  resolyes 
As  Ińshmen  that  have  been  tum'd  to  wohcsy] 
And  grew  distracted,  whether  to  esponae 
The  party  of  the  elephant  or  mouse. 
Some  held  there  was  no  way  so  orthodoK, 
As  to  refer  it  to  the  ballot-boz. 
And,  like  some  other  nation's  patriots. 
To  find  it  out,  or  make  the^truth,  by  ToteBS 
Others  were  of  opinion  Hwas  morę  fit 
T*  unmount  the  telescope,  and  .open  it. 
And,  for  their  own  and  all  men's  satisfiu^tkH^ 
To  search  and  re-examine  the  transaction. 
And  afterward  to  explicate  the  rest, 
As  they  should  see  occasion,  for  the  best. 

To  this,  at  łength,  as  th'  only  espedieot, 
The  whole  assembly  freely  gaye  consent; 
But,  ere  the  optic  tubę  was  half  iet  down, 
Tlieir  own  eyes  clearM  the  first  pbenomenon: 
For  at  the  upper  end,  prodigioos  swarms 
Of  busy  flies  and  gnats,  like  men  in  arms, 
Had  all  past  muster  in  the  glass  by  chanoe^ 
For  both  the  Peri-  and  the  SuhyoWans. 

This  being  discoyer*d,  once  morę  put  tłiem  aD 
InŁo  a  worse  and  desperater  brawl ; 
Siirpris'd  with  shame,  that  men  so  gmye  and 
Shouid  be  trepannM  by  paltry  gnats  and 
And  to  mistake  the  feeble  insects*  awarms 
For  sqnadion8  and  resenres  of  men  in 
As  politic  ad  those  who,  when  tbe  Moon 
As  btight  and  pionom  m  a  mer 
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Thftw  casting-nets  with  equal  cuniuDg.at  her, 
To  catch  her  with,  and  puli  her  out  o*  th'  water. 
But  wben,  at  last,   Łhey  had  unscrew^d  the 
glass, 
To  find  out  where  the  sly  impostor/ras. 
And  saw  'twas  but  a  mouite ',  that  by  mishap 
Had  catcbM  himsełf,  and  thein,  io  th'  optic  trap, 
Aaia2'd,  with  shame  oonfoundod,  and  afflicted 
To  find  tbemsclrcs  so  openly  convicted, 
[misediately  inade  hastę  to  get  them  gone, 
HTitb  oooc  but  tbii>  discovery  alone : 
rhat  learned  men,  who  gi^edily  pursue 
rhings,  that  are  rathcr  wonderful  than  tnie, 
\od,  in  their  nicest  speculations,  choose 
fo  make  their  own  discoynries  strangc  news, 
^d  natura!  history  rathcr  a  Gazettc 
)f  raiities  stupcndous  and  far-fet ; 
)dieve  no  truths  are  worthy  to  be  known, 
[liat  are  not  strongly  yast  and  overgrown, 
knd  striye  to  explicate  appearances, 
fot  as  they  're  probable,  but  as  they  please ; 
n  Tain  endearour  NaUire  to  subom, 
iod,  for  their  paius,  are  justly  paid  with  scom. 
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A  FBACMBWr  K 

i  UAiKED  man,  whom  once  a  week 
,  hundred  virtuosi  seek, 
sd  like  an  oracie  apply  to, 

*  ask  qnestion^,  and  admire,  and  lie  to; 
nx>  entertain'd  them  all  of  course, 

Is  men  take  wives  for  bctter  or  worse) 
ud  past  them  all  for  men  of  parts, 
bough  some  but  sceptics  in  their  hearts; 
Dr,  when  they  'rr.  cast  into  ą  lump, 
heir  talents  equa]Iy  must  jump  : 
I  metals  mixt,  the  rich  and  base 

0  both  at  equa1  valnes  pass. 
With  thesc  the  ordinary  debatę 
^as  after  news,  and  things  of  state, 
T^ich  way  the  dreadfiil  comet  went 

1  sixty-fiŃ]r,  and  what  it  meant  ? 
hat  nations  yet  are  to  bewail 

le  operation  of  its  taił  ? 

*  Butler,  to  compliment  his  mouae  for  affording 
n  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  satirical  tnm, 
d  displaying  his  wit  upon  tliis  occasion,  has,  to 
e  end  of  thia  poem,  subjoined  the  ibllowing  epi- 
ammatical  notę: 

A  mouse,  whose  roartial  valae  has  so  long 
Ago  been  try*d,  and  by  old  Homer  sung, 
And  purchasM  him  morę  everlasting  glory 
Than  all  his  Grecian  and  his  Trojan  story, 
rhouji^  he  appears  unequal  raatcht,  I  grant, 
[n  bulk  and  stature  by  the  elephant, 
fet  freqnent]y  has  been  obsen^d  in  battle 
To  liaTe  reducM  the  proud  and  haughty  eattle, 
When,  haTing  boldly  enter^d  the  reck>ubt, 
hnd  storm'd  the  drńdful  outwork  of  his  snout,' 
rhe  little  Termin,  like  an  errant-knight, 
Has  slain  the  hugc  gigantic  beast  in  fight. 

3  Butler  formed  a  design  of  writing  another 
ire  upop  the  Royal  Society,  part  of  which  I  find 
oDgsthis  papers,  fairly  and  correetly  tnuucribed. 


Or  whether  France  or  Holland  yet," 

Or  Germany,  be  in  its  debt  ? 

What  wars  and  plagucs  in  C^ristendom 

Haye  happen'd  sińce,  and  what  to  come? 

Wliat  kings  are  dead,  ho  w  many  queen8 

And  princcsses  are  poisonM  sińce  ? 

And  who  shall  next  of  all  by  turn 

Make  courts  wear  black,  and  tradesmen  moum  ? 

What  parties  next  of  foot  or  horse. 

Will  rout,  or  routed  be,  of  course  ? 

What  German  marches,  and  retreats. 

Will  ^umiBh  the  next  month's  Gazettes  ł 

Wliat  pestilent  contagion  next, 

And  what  part  of  the  world,  infects  ? 

What  dreadful  meteor,  and  where, 

Shall  in  the  heavens  ncxt  appcar  ? 

And  when  again  shall  by  embargo 

Upon  the  admirał,  the  good  ship  Argo? 

Why  currents  tum  in  scas  of  ice 

Some  thrice  a  day,  and  soir.c  but  twice  ł 

And  why  the  tides,  at  night  and  noon, 

Court,  like  Caligula,  the  Moon  ? 

What  is  the  natural  cause  why  fish, 

That  always  drink,  do  neycr  piss  ? 

Or  whether  in  their  home,  the  dcep. 

By  night  or  dąy  they  ever  sleep  ? 

If  grass  be  green,  or  snów  be  white, 

But  oniy  as  they  take  the  light  ? 
Whether  possessions  of  the  I>eyU,  ^ 

Or  merę  tcmptations,  do  most  evil  ? 
What  is  't  that  makes  all  fountaios  still 

Within  the  Earth  to  run  up  bill. 

But  on  the  outside  down  again, 
As  if  th'  attempt  had  been  in  yain  ? 
Or  what  *8  the  strange  magnctic  cause 
The  Steel  or  loadstone  's  drawn,  or  draws  ^ 
The  star  the  needle,  which  the  stcme 
Has  only  been  but  touch*d  upon? 
Whether  the  north-star's  influence 
With  both  does  hołd  intelligence  ? 
(For  red-hot  ir*n,  held  towYds  the  pole, 
Tums  of  itself  to  *t  when  'tis  cool : 
Or  whether  małe  and  female  screws 
In  th*  iron  and  stone  th'  effect  produce  ? 
What  makes  the  body  of  the  Sun, 
That  such  a  rapid  course  does  run. 
To  draw  no  taił  beliind  through  th'  air, 
As  comets  do,  when  they  appear ; 
\^liich  other  płanets  cannot  do, 
Because  they  do  not  bum,  but  głów  ? 
"^^Iiether  the  Moon  l>e  sea  or  land, 
Or  charcoal,  or  a  quench*d  firebrand  ? 
Or  if  the  dark  hołes  that  appear, 
Are  only  pores,  not  citics  there  ? 
Whether  the  atmosphere  tum  rpund. 
And  keep  a  just  pace  with  the  ground, 
Or  loiter  łaziły  behind,     ^ 
And  clog  the  air  with  gusts  of  wind  ? 
Or  whether  crescents  in  the  wane 
(For  80  an  author  has  it  plain) 

Whether  he  eyer  finished  it,  or  the  remainder  of 
it  be  lost,  is  uncertain:  the  fragment,  howe-er, 
that  is  preseryed,  may  not  improperly  be  added  ia 
this  place,  as  in  some  sort  explanatory  of  the  pre<- 
ceding  poem:  and,  I  am  persuaded,  that  those 
who  have  a  taste  for  Butler^s  tura'  and  humour  will 
think  this  too  curious  a  fragment  to  be  loat,  though 
perhapi  too  imperfect  to  be  fonnally  publisbed. 
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Do  bum  ąrnte  out,  or  wear  away 
Tbeir  snulFs  upon  the  edge  of  day  ? 
Whether  the  sea  increase,  or  waste. 
And,  if  it  do,  how  long  *twłU  last  ? 
Or,  if  the  Sun  approaches  near 
The  E^rth,  how  soon  it  will  be  there  ? 

These  were  their  ieamsd  speculatioos. 
And  all  their  conśtant  occupatio^s, 
To  raeasure  wind,  and  weigfa  the  air. 
And  tum  a  circie  to  a  square; 
To  make  a  powder  of  the  Sun, 
By  which  all  doctore  should  b*  undoni  ; 
To  find  the  north-west  passage  out, 
Although  the  fiirthest  way  about; 
If  chymists  from  a  rose*8  ashes 
Can  raisc  the  rosę  itself  in  glasses  ? 
Whether  the  linę  of  incidence 
Kise  from  the  objeot  or  the  seose ; 
To  stew  tb*  elixir  in  a  bath 
Of  hope,  credplity,  and  faith  j 
To  explicate,  by  subtle  hints, 
The  grain  of  diąmonds  and  flinta. 
And  in  the  braying  of  an  iis8 
Find  out  the  trybie  and  the  bass; 
If  mares  neigh  alto,  and  a  eow 
A  double  diapason  lowe— 


HEPARTBES^  BETIVEEN  CAT  AND  PUSS 

AT  A  CATERWAUŁING. 
IK  THB  MODERN  HBROIC  WAY. 

It  was  about  the  middle  age  of  night, 

When  half  the  Earth  stood  in  the  other's  light. 

And  Sleep,  Death's  brother,  yet  a  friend  to  life, 

Ciave  w»ary'd  Naturę  a  restoratiYc ; 

When  pu8s,  wrapt  warm  in  his  own  native  furs^ 

Dreamt  soundly  of  as  soft  and  warm  amours  ^ 

Of  making  g^allantry  in  gutter-tile^, 

And  spOrting  on  deli^htful  faggot-piles ; 

Of  bolting  out  of  bushęs  in  the  dark, 

As  ladies  use  at  midnight  in  the  Park  ^ 

Or  seeking  in  tali  garrets  an  alcove,  ^ 

For  essignalions  in  th*  aflfairs  of  !ove. 

At  once  his  passi(H)  was  both  false  and  tnie, 

And  tJie  morę  false,  the  morę  in  eamest  gretr. 

He  fancy*d  thfit  he  heard  those  amoit)us  chanps 

That  us*d  to  Bummon  him  to  soft  alarms. 

To  which  he  ąlways  broughć  an  equal  flame. 

To  fight  a  rival,  or  to  court  a  damę ; 

And,  as  in  dreams  love'9  raptures  arc  morę  taking 

Than'  all  their  actual  cnjoyments  waking,  •    • 

His  amorous  passion  grew  to  that  extreme. 

His  dream  itself  awak*d  him  from  his  dream. 

Thought  he,  "  What  place  i»  this  ?  or  whither  art 

Thou  vant8h'd  from  me,  mistress  of  my  bcart  ? 

Bnt  now  I  had  her  in  this  rery  place, 

Ilere,  fast  imprison*d  in  my  glad  embrace, 

And,  while  my  jo)'s  beyond  themselves  were  rapt, 

I  know  not  how,  nor  whithcr>  thou  'rt  escap^d : 

Stay\  and  I  '11  fblJow  thee"— With  that  he  leapt 

Up  from  the  l^y  conch  on  whiqh  he  slept^    - 

'  This  poem  is  ą  satidcal  banter  upqn  those 
hcroic  plays  whicii  were  so  much  in  Togue  at  the 
tlme  our  author  lived  j  the  dialogues  of  which, 
bav)ng  what  they  callcd  heroic  love  for  their  sub- 


And,  wing*d  with  passion,  througb  biskoown  portlen 
Swift  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  he  flew,  ' 

Nor  stopp*d  until  his  fire  łmd  him  conTey*d 
Where  many  an  assignation  he  'ad  enjoyM; 
Where  finding,  what  he  sought,  a  mutual  flane, 
That  long  had  8tay*d  and  ctdlM  befbre  he  came, 
Impatient  of  delay,  without  one  word, 
To  lose  no  further  time,  he  fell  aboard, 
But  grip*d  so  bard,  he  wounded  what  he  lov*d, 
While  she,  in  anger)  thus  his  heat  reprof7*d. 

C  Forbear,  foul  ravisher,  this  rude  addrag; 
Canst  thou,  at  once,  both  iąjure  and  caress? 

P,  Tlioii  hast  bewitchM  me  with  thy  pofweift) 
charms. 
And  I,  by  drawing  blood,  would  enre  my  harna. 

C  He  that  does  1ove  would  set  his  beart  a-tilt, 
Ere  one  drop  of  his  lady*8  should  be  tęSlt 

P,  Yonr   wounds   are  but  without,  ind  mga 
withm ; 
You  wound  my  heart,  and  I  but  prick  yoor  dm; 
And,  while  your  eyfsa  pięrce  deeper  than  my  cbn^ 
You  blame  th'  eifect,  of  which  yon  are  the  csme. 

C.  How  cbuld  my  guiltless  eyes  your  beart  iinsde, 
Had  it  not  first  been  by  your  own  betrayM  ? 
Hence  *tis  my  greatest  crime  has  only  beea 
(Not  in  minę  eyes,  but  youWs)  in  being  seen. 

P.  I  burt  to  love,  but  do  not  lo^e  to  hurU 

C.  That  's  worse  than  making  cnielty  a  sport 

P,  Pain  is  the  foil  of  pleasure  and  deligii^ 
That  sets  it  ofF  to  a  morę  noble  height 

C.  Hebuys  his  pleasure  at  a  ratetooTain, 
That  takes  it  up  befbreband  of  his  pain. 

P.  Pain  is  morę  dear  than  pleasure  whęnlisptiL 

C  But  grows  inbolerable  if  it  last. 

P.  LoTe  is  too  fuli  of  honour  to  regąr4 
What  it  enjoys,  but  suffers  as  reward. 
What  knight  durst  ever  own  a  loTer'8  name, 
Tliat  had  not  been  half  murder'd  by  his  flajne^ 
Or  lady,  that  had  neter  lain  at  stake. 
To  death,  or  force  of  rivals,  for  his  sake  ? 

C  When  lave  does  meet  with  injury  and  paii^ 
Disdain  's  the  only  med'cine  for  disdain. 

P.  At  once  I  'm  happy ^nd  unhappy  too, 
In  being  plea8'd,  and  in  displeasing  you. 

C.  Preposterous  wąy  of  pleasure  and  of  loTe^ 
TTiat  contrary  to  its  own  end  would  move! 
*Tis  rather  hate,  that  covets  to  destroyj 
Love's  business  is  to  love,  and  to  enjoy. 

^P.  Enjoying  and  destroying  are  all  one, 
As  flames  destroy  that  which  they  feed  upoik 

C  He  ncvcr  lov'd  at  any  generous  ratę, 
That  in  th'  enjoyment  found  his  flame  abate, 
As  winę  (the  friend  of  lovc)  is  wont  to  make 
The  tbirst  morę  violent  it  pretenda  to  slake, 
So  should  fruition  do  the  lover'8  fire^ 
Instead  of  Ipssening,  inflame  desire. 

P.  What  greater  proof  that  passion  does  transport, 
When  what  I  would  die  for  I  'm  fbrc'd  to  hurt? 

Death  among  loyers  is  a  thing  despis'd, 
And  far  below  a  sullen  humour  priz*d, 
That  is  morę  scoroM  and  railM  at  than  the  god% 
When  they  are  crossM  in  love,  or  fali  at  odds: 
But  sińce  you  understand  not  what  you  do, 
I  ąm  the  judge  of  what  I  f^,  pot  you. 


ject,  are  carried  pn  e^actly  in  this  strain,  ęs  asf 
one  may  perceire  that  « ill  consult  the  dramitip 
pieces  of  Dryden^  Settle,  and  cthers^ 
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P.  Piusum  b^uB  indifferent  to  proTe,     f 
Vnien  k>ve  considen  aDy  thing  but  \ove.^^ 

C  The  darts  of  love,  like  lightning,  woand  within. 
And,  tboagh  tjiey  pierce  it,  ne^er  burt  the  skin ', 
Tbey  le&re  no  marka  behind  tbem  where  they  ńy, 
Thoogh  through.tbe  tenderest  part  of  all,  the  eye; 
Bot  yoar  sharp  claws  have  left  enougb  to  shew 
How  tender  I  have  been,  bow  cruel  you. 

P.  Pleasure  is  pain ;  for  wben  it  is  €njoy'd, 
M  it  coold  vi8h  for  vias  but  to  b'  allay'd. 

C  l^arće  is  a  ragged  way  of  making  love. 

P.  What  you  likis  best,  you  always  disapprove. 

C  He  that  wili  wro^g  his  love,  will  not  benice, 
T  escase  the  wrong  be  docs,  to  wrong  ber  twice. 

P.  Nothing  is  wrong  but  that  which  is  111  meant 

C  Wounds  are  ill  cw^d  with  a  good  intent. 

P.  When  you  mistake  that  for  an  iujury 
I  nerer  meant,  you  do  tbe  wrong,  not  I. 

C,  Ybu  do  not  feel  yourself  the  pain  you  give; 
But  *lig  not  that  alone  for  wbich  I  grieve ; 
Bot  tii  your  want  of  passion  tbat  I  blame, 
TW  can  be  cruel  where  you  own  a  flam 

P.  Tb  you  are  guilty  of  that  cruelty, 
Which  you  at  once  outdo  and  blame  in  me; 
For,  whfle  yon  stifle  and  infiame  desire, 
YoQ  boni^  and  starre  me,  in  the  self-same  fire. 

C  It  is  not  I,  but  you,  that  do  the  hurt, 
Wbo  wound  yourself,  and  then  accuse  me  for  't; 
As  thieres,  that  rob  themselves  'twijit  sun  and  sun. 
Make  otbers  pay  for  what  themselyes  have  done. 
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TO  THB 

BONOURABLE  EDWARD  HOWARD,  ESSL 

UFOlf  HIS  INCOMPAKABŁB  POSM  OF  THI 
BamSH  PKDI CSS  '• 

Yoo  ha^e  oblig^d  the  British  nation  morę 

Than  all  their  bards  could  ever  do  before. 

And,  at  your  own  charge,  monuments  morę  hard 

Than  bras6  or  marble  to  their  feme  have  rear^d: 

For,  as  all  warlike  nations  take  delight 

To  hear  bow  brave  their  ancestors  could  fight, 

You  havc  advancM  to  wonder  their  renoin-n. 

And  no  less  virtuously  improv*d  your  own : 

^  łwill  be  doubted  whether  you  do  write, 

Or  they  bare  acted,  at  a  nobler  height 

You  of  their  ancient  princes  have  retriev'd 

Morę  than  the  ages  knew  in  which  they  liv'd ; 

Describ'd  their  customs  and  their  rites  anew, 

Better  than  all  their  Druids  ever  knew; 

l^nriddled  their  dark  oracles  as  well 

As  those  theinseWes  that  madę  them  could  foretell: 

For  as  the  Britons  long  have  hop^d,  in  vain, 

Aitfanr  would  come  to  govem  them  again, 

Yon  have  fulfUPd  their  prophecy  alone. 

And  in  this  poem  plac*d  him  on  his  throne. 

*ich  nugic  power  bas  your  prodigious  pen. 

To  laise  tbe  dead,  and  give  new  life  to  men; 

Make  rival  princes  meet  in  arms  and  Ioyc, 

Wbom  distant  ages  did  so  for  remore; 

For  aa  eternity  has  neither  past 

Nor  fotnre  (authors  say)  nor  first  nor  last, 

'  MÓBt  of  the  celebrated  wits  in  Charles  the 
Seoond*8  reign  addressed  this  gentleman,  in  a  ban- 
tenng  way,  upon  his  poem  called  The  British 
Princes,  and,  among  tbe  rest.  Butler, 


But  is  all  instant,  youretenial  Muse 

All  ages  can  to  any  oaA  reduce. 

Then  why  should  you,  whose  miraclc  of  art 

Can  life  at  pleasure  to  the  dead  impart, 

Trouble  in  vain  your  better-busied  bcad 

T*  obsenre  what  time  they  liv^d  in,  or  wcre  dead  \ 

For,  sińce  you  have  such  arbitrary  power, 

It  were  defect  in  judgment  to  go  lowcr, 

Or  stoop  to  tbings  so  pitifully  lewd, 

As  use  to  take  the  vulgar  latitude. 

Tliei^e  's  no  man  fit  to  read  what  you  have  writ, 

That  holds  not  some  proportion  with  your  wit ; 

,As  light  can  no  way  but  by  light  appear, 

He  must  bring  sense  that  understands  it  hf^re^ 


A  PALINODE 

TO  TWE 

HONOURABLE  EDWARD  HOWARD,  ES^ 

UPOM  HU  INCOMFARABLE  POEM  OF  TliB 
SaiTISU  PRUfCSS. 

It  Is  your  pardon,  sir,  for  which  my  Muse 
Thrice  humblythus,  in  fortn  of  paper,  sues ; 
For,  having  felt  the  dead  weight  of  your  wit, 
She  comes  to  ask  forgiveness,  and  submit ;  ■ 
b  sorry  for  ber  faults,  and,  while  I  write, 
Moums  in  the  black,  does  penance  in  the  wbite  t 
But  such  is  ber  belief  in  your  just  candour, 
She  hopes  you  will  not  so  misunderstand  ber. 
To  wrest  ber  harmless  meannig  to  the  sense 
Of  silly  emulatiod  or  ofTence. 
No :  your  sufficient  wit  does  still  declare 
Itself  too  amply,  they  are  mad  that  dare 
So  vain  and  senseless  a  presumption  own. 
To  ^oke  your  vast  parts  in  comparison : 
And  yet  you  might  have  thought  upon  a  way 
T*  instruct  us  how  you  *d  have  us  to  obcy. 
And  not  command  our  praises,  and  then  blamo 
All  that  's  too  great  or  little  for  your  famo: 
For  who  could  choose  but  err,  without  some  trick 
To  take  your  elevation  to  a  nick  ? 
As  be  that  was  desir*d  upon  occasion. 
To  make  the  mayor  of  London  an  oration, 
Desir'd  his  lordship^s  favour,  that  he  might 
Take  measure  of  his  mouth  to  fit  it  right ; 
So,  had  you  sent  a  scantling  of  your  wit,    " 
You  might  have  blamM  us  if  it  did  not  fit ; 
But  His  not  just  t'  impose,  and  then  ery  down 
AU  that  's  unequal  to  your  huge  renown; 
For  he  that  writes  below  your  vast  desert, 
Betrays  his  own,  and  not  your  want  of  ąrt 
Praise,  like  a  robę  of  state,  should  not  sit  close 
To  th'  person  'tis  madę  for,  bot  wide  and  louse; 
Derives  its  comeliness  from  bcing  unfit. 
And  such  have  been  our  praises  of  your  wit  ^ 
Wbich  is  so  extraordinary,  no  height 
Of  foncy  but  yonr  own  can  do  it  right ; 
Witness  those  glorious  poems  you  have  writ, 
With  equal  judgment,  leaming,  art,  and  wit. 
And  those  stupendious  discoverie8 
You  've  lately  madę  of  wonders  in  the  skies: 
For  who,  but  finom  youiwflf,  did  ever  hear 
The  sphere  of  atoms  was  the  atmosphere  ? 
Who  ever  shut  those  stragglers  in  a  room, 
Or  put  a  circle  about  vacuujn  f 
What  should  confine  those  undeterminM  crowds, 
And  yct  exteud  no  further  than  the  clouds  ? 
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Who  ever  could  have  thought,  bat  you  alone, 

A  sign  and  an  ascendant  irere  all  ooe  ? 

Cr  how  'tis  poRsiblc  the  Moon  should  ghrowd 

Her  face,  to  peep  at  Mars  behind  a  cloud, 

Since  clouds  below  are  so  far  distant  plac'd, 

Tiiey  cannot  hinder  ber  from  being  barefac'd  ? 

Who  eyer  did  a  language  so  ennch, 

To  scom  all  little  particles  of  speech  ?  [fonnd 

For  tbough  they  make  tbe  sciise  elear,  yet  they  *re 

To  be  a  scurvy  hindrance  to  the  sound ; 

Therefore  you  wisely  scom  your  style  to  humble, 

Or  for  the  sense*s  sake  to  wave  the  rumbie. 

Had  Homer  known  this  art,  be  'ad  ne'er  been  fain 

To  use  so  many  particles  in  vain, 

TJhat  to  no  purpose  serve,  but  (as  he  haps 

To  want  a  syllable)  to  fili  up  gaps. 

You  jusŁly  coin  new  verbs,  to  pay  for  those 

Which  in  construction  you  o^ersee  andlose; 

And  by  this  art  do  Priscian  no  wrong 

Tllien  you  break  's  bead,  for  'tis  as  broad  as  long. 

These  are  your  own  discoveries,  which  nonę 

But  such  a  Muse  as  your^s  could  hit  upon, 

That  can,  in  spite  of  laws  of  art,  or  rules. 

Make  tliings  morę  intricate  than  all  the  scbools : 

For  what  have  laws  of  art  to  do  with  you. 

Morę  than  the  laws  with  honcst  men  and  true  ? 

He  that  's  a  prince  in  poetry  should  strive 

To  ery  them  down  by  his  prcTogative, 

And  not  submit  to  that  whicłi  has  no  force 

But  o'er  dclinquents  -and  inferiors. 

Your  poems  will  endure  tobe  try*d 

r  th'  fire,  like  gold,  and  come  forth  purify'd; 

Can  cmly  to  eternity  prrtencf. 

For  they  were  ncver  wiit  to  any  end. 

All  other  books  bear  an  uncertain  ratę, 

But  those  you  write  are  always  sold  by  welght; 

Each  word  and  syllable  brought  to  the  scalę. 

And  ralued  to  a  scruple  in  the  sale : 

For  when  the  pajjer  ^  chai*g'd  with  your  rich  wit, 

Tls  for  all  purposes  and  uses  fit, 

Has  an  abster$ive  virtue  to  make  clcan 

Whatevcr  Naturę  madę  in  man  obsccne. 

Boys  find,  b'  experiment,  no  papcr-kite, 

Without  your  verse,  can  make  a  noble  fUght. 

It  keeps  our  spice  and  aromatics  sweet  ^ 

In  Paris  they  perfume  their  rooms  with  it : 

For  buming  but  oue  leaf  of  your*s,  they  say, 

Drives  all  their  stinks  and  nastiness  away. 

Cooks  keep  their  pies  from  buming  with  you  wit, 

Their  pigs  and  geese  from  scorching  on  the  spit; 

And  Tintners  find  their  wincs  are  ne'er  the  worse, 

When  arsemc'8  oniy  wrapt  up  in  the  verse. 

These  are  the  grcat  performances  that  raise 

Your  mighty  parts  above  all  reach  of  praise. 

And  give  os  only  leave  t*  admire  your  worth. 

For  no  man,  but  yourself,  can  set  it  forth, 

Whose  wondrous  power  's  so  gcnerally  known. 

Famę  is  the  echo,  and  her  voice  your  own. 


PANEGYRIC  UPOTłSm  JOHN  DENHAM*S 

UtcaV£RT  FROM  iiIS  MADNESS'  . 

Sn*  you  'ire  outliv*d  so  desperate  a  fit 
Aa  nonę  ćould  do  but  an  immortal  wit ; 

'  It  must  surprise  the  reader  to  find  a  writer  of 
Batler'8  jadgment  attacking,  in  so  8evere  and  con- 


Had  your'8  been  less,  all  helps  had  been  m  ngi 
And  thrown  away,  tbough  on  a  less  sick  brain* 
But  you  were  so  far  from  receiYing  hurt, 
You  grew  improv'd,  and  much  the  betterfor  *t 
As  when  th'  Arabian  bird  does  sacrifice, 
And  bum  himsclf  in  his  own  countr3r*s  spiec, 
A  maggot  first  brecds  in  his  pregnant  urn, 
Which  after  does  to  a  young  ph(Eiiix  turn : 
So  your  hot  brain,  bumt  in  it^  natłve  fire, 
Did  life  renew*d  and  vigoróus  youth  acquite; 
And  with  so  much  adrantage,  some  have  gaest, 
Your  aftcr-wit  is  like  to  be  your  best, 
And  now  expect  far  greater  matters  of  yc 
Than  the  bought  Cooper's  Hill,  or  borrov'd  Sopby 
Such  as  your  Tully  lateły  dress'd  in  ver8e, 
Like  those  he  madę  himself,  or  not  much  \rant\ 
And  Scneca*s  dry  sand  unmixM  with  limc, 
Such  as  you  cheat  the  king  with,  botch'd  in  riiyme 
Nor  were  your  morals  less  improvM,  all  pride 
And  native  insolence  ąuite  laid  aside ; 
And  that  ungovem*d  ontrage,  Uiat  was  wont 
All,  that  you  dnrst  with  safcty,  to  affront 
No  China  cupboard  rudely  overthrown. 
Nor  lady  tippM,  by  being  accosted,  doim; 
No  poet  jeerM,  for  scribbleing  amiss, 
With  Yerses  fortj^  times  morę  lewd  than  his : 
Nor  did  your  crutch  give  battle  to  your  duns, 
And  hołd  it  out,  whcre  you  had  built  a  sooDce; 
Nor  furiously  laid  orangc-wench  aboard, 
For  askinc:  what  in  fruit  and  love  you  'ad  sooi^d ^ 
But  all  civility  and  complacence, 
Morc  than  you  cvcr  us*d  befbre  or  sińce. 
Beside,  you  never  over-reach*d  the  king 
One  fartbing,  all  the  wbile,  in  reckoning, 
Nor  brought  in  false  account,  with  little  tricb, 
Of  passing  broken  rubbish  for  wboie  bńcks; 
False  mustering  of  workmen  by  the  day, 
Dednctiou  out  of  wages,  and  dead  pay 
For  those  that  nerer  liv'd  j  all  which  did  ccmt, 
By  thrifty  management,  to  no  smali  sum. 
You  puird  no  lodgings  down,  to  build  themirone, 
Nor  repairM  others,  to  repair  your  purse, 
As  you  were  wont,  till  all  you  built  appearM 
Uke  that  Amphion  with  his  fiddle  rear^d: 
For  had  the  stoncs,like  his,  chami'd  by  yoiirTcnc^ 
Built  up  tbemsehes,  they  could  not  have dane twse: 
And  surę,  when  first  you  ventur*d  to  sun'ey, 
You  did  design  to  do  't  no  other  way. 

All  this  was  donc  bcfore  those  days  began 
In  which  you  were  a  wise  and  happy  man: 
For  who  e'er  liv*d  in  such  a  paradise, 
I'ntil  fresh  straw  and  darkncss  op*d  your  eyes? 
Who  ever  greater  trcasure  could  eommand, 
łlad  nobler  palaccs,  and  richer  land, 
Than  you  had  then,  who  could  raise  sums  as  tajł, 
As  all  the  cheats  of  a  Dutch  war  could  waste, 
Or  all  those  practis'd  upon  public  money  ? 
For  nothing,  but  your  cnre,  could  have  undonef^ 


temptuous  a  manner,  the  characterof  a  poetu 
much  estecmed  as  sir  John  Deuhani  was.  łf  vtit 
he  charges  him  with  bd  true,  there  \s,  indecd,  sjne. 
room  for  sat!ie  j  but  still  there  is  such  a  spirit  rf 
bittemess  runs  through  the  whole,  besides  ite 
cmelty  of  ridiculing  an  infirmity  of  ^is  naturę,  a 
can  be  accounted  for  by  nothihg  but  some  persooil 
quarrel  or  disgust.  How  far  this  weakness  in«r 
carry  tlie  greatcst  geniuses,  we  have  a  prooTiB  wW 
Pope  has  written  of  Addison. 
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Por  erer  are  you  boimd  to  curse  those  quacks 

Hat  undertook  to  cure  your  happy  cracks ; 

Pór,  though  no  art  can  eyer  make  them  sound, 

Phe  tamperio^  cost  you  threescore  thousand  pound. 

Iow  bigh  might  you  have  livM,  and  playM,  and  lost, 

Tet  been  nó  morę  undone  by  being  choust, 

for  forc*d  upon  the  king*s  acconnt  to  lay 

Jl  that,  in  sciring  bim,  you  lost  at  play ! 

^or  nothing  but  your  brain  was  ever  found 

*o  suffer  seąncstratkm,  and  compound. 

^et  you  'are  an  impońtion  laid  on  brick, 

'or  all  you  then  laid  out  at  Bcast  or  G)cek ; 

md  when  you  've  raisM  a  sum,  straigrht  let  it  fly, 

ly  nnderstandmg  Iow,  and  Tenturing  high; 

fntil  you  hare  reducM  it  down  to  tick, 

jid  then  recruit  again  from  limę  and  brick. 


UPON  CRITICS, 


fO  JlfDGE  OP  MODERN   PŁATS  PRECISF.LY  BY  THE  RUŁB8 

OF  TUE  ANCIENTS*. 

t 

^^HOETEH  will  regard  poetic  fury, 

Hien  it  is  onre  found  idcot  by  a  jury, 

ad  every  pert  and  arbitrary  fool 

łan  all  poetic  liccnce  over-rule ; 

ssumc  a  barbarous  tyranny,  to  handle 

hc  Muses  worse  than  Ostrógoth  and  Vandali 

Uke  them  submit  to  Terdict  and  report, 

ud  stand  or  fali  to  th*  orders  of  a  court  ? 

fach  less  be  sentcncM  by  the  arbitrary 

toccedings  of  a.  witless  plagiary, 

bat  fbrgcs  old  records  and  ordinances 

^inst  the  right  and  property  of  ikncics, 

[fflre  false  and  nice  than  weighing  of  the  weather, 

oth'  hundredth  atom  of  the  Hghtest  feather, 

r  measoring  of  air  upon  Pamassus, 

Tith  cylinders  of  Torricellian  glasses ; 

educe  all  trajcedy,  by  rules  of  art, 

ick  to  its  antique  theatre,  a  cart, 

ud  make  them  henceforth  keep  the  beaten  roada 

f  rererend  choruses  and  episodes ; 

elbrm  and  rcf^late  a  puppet  play, 

ccording  to  the  true  and  ancient  way, 

bat  not  an  actor  shall  presume  to  Bqueak^ 

oicss  he  have  a  lieence  for  't  in  Greek; 

or  Whittington  henceforward  scU  his  cat  in 

lam  Tulgar  English,  without  mewing  Lalin: 

o  pndding  shall  be  sufferM  to  be  witty, 

nłcss  \i'\te  in  order  to  raise  pity; 

OT  Deril  in  the  puppet-play  b*  allowM 

3  roar  and  spłt  flre,  but  to  fright  the  ciowd, 

nleas  some  god  or  demon  chance  t*  have  pique8 

Sainst  an  ancient  feunily  of  Greeks ; 

bat  otber  men  may  tremble,  and  take  waming, 

ow  such  a  fatal  progeny  they  're  bom  in ; 

w  nonę  but  such  for  tragedy  are  fittcd, 

tiat  have  been  ruin'd  only  to  be  pity*d : 

ad  only  those  held  proper  to  deter, 

Tio  Ve  had  th»  ilUuck  against  their  wills  to  err. 

^hence  only  such  as  are  of  middling  sizes, 

etween  morality  and  yenial  vices. 


*  Th»  warm  inrectire  was  very  probably  occa- 
MMd  by  Mr.  Rymer,  historiographer  to  Charles  II. 
ho  censnred  three  tragcdies  of  Beaumonfs  and 
letcher^s.    The  cold,  leyere  critłc  may  pcibaps 


Are  qualify'd  to  be  destroyM  by  Fate, 
For  otber  mortuls  to  take  waming  at 

As  if  the  antique  laws  of  tragedy 
Did  with  our  own  municipal  agree. 
And  servM,    like    cobwebs,   but  t'  ensnarc  the 

weak, 
And  give  diversion  to  the  great  to  break  ; 
To  make  a  less  delinquent  to  be  brought 
To  answer  for  a  greater  person*s  f&ult, 
And  suffisr  all  the  worst  the  worst  approver 
Can,  to  excuse  and  8ave  himself,  discover. 

No  longer  shall  dramatięs  be  con{iQ'd 
To  draw  true  images  of  all  mankind ; 
To  punish  in  effigic  criminals, 
Rppriere  the  innocent,  and  hang  the  falsc ; 
But  a  ciub-law  to  execute  dnd  kill. 
For  nothingy  whomsoe'er  they  pleasc,  at  will. 
To  terrlfy  spcctators  from  committ>ng 
The  crimes  they  did,  and  suffcrM  for,  unwit^iug. 

These  are  the  rcfurmations  of  the  stage, 
Łike  othcr  reformations  of  the  age, 
On  purpose  to  dcstroy  all  wit  and  sense, 
As  th'  othcr  did  all  law  and  conscience; 
No  better  than  tbe  laws  of  British  plays, 
Confirm'd  in  th'  ancient  good  king  HowclPs  days  f 
Who  madę  a  generał  council  r^ulate  * 

Men's  catching  women  by  the — you  know  wbat^ 
And  set  down  in  the  rubric  at  what  time 
It  should  be  countcd  legal,  when  a  crime ; 
Declare  when  'twas,  and  when  'twas  not  a  sin. 
And  on  what  da3rs  it  went  out  or  came  in. 

An  English  poet  should  be  tryM  b'  bis  peers. 
And  not  by  pedants  and  pbilosophers, 
Incompetent  to  judge  poctią  fury, 
As  butchers  are  forbid  to  b'  of  5  jury  ; 
Besides  the  most  intolemblc  wrong 
To  try  their  matters  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
By  foreign  jurymen,  like  Sophocles, 
Or  tales,  falser  than  Euripldes; 
"When  not  an  English  native  dares  appear 
To  be  a  witness  for  the  prisoner ; 
When  all  the  laws  they  use  t^  arraign  and  try 
Tłie  innocent  and  wrong*d  delinquent  by, 
Werę  madę  b'  a  foreign  lawyer  and  his  pupils. 
To  put  an  end  to  all  poetic  scruples. 
And,  by  th'  )sdvice  of  virtuosi  Tuscans, 
Determin'd  all  the  doubts  of  socks  and  buskins ; 
Gave  judgment  on  all  past  and  futurę  plays, 
As  V3  apparent  by  Speroni^s  oase, 
Which  Lope  Vega  first  began  to  steal, 
And  after  him  the  French  filou  Coroeille; 
And  sińce  our  English  plagiaries  nim 
And  steal  their  far-fet  criticisms  from  him. 
And,  by  an  action  falsely  laid  of  trover, 
The  lumber  for  their  proper  goods  recover, 
Bnough  to  furoish  all  tbe  lewd  impeachera 
Of  witty  Beaumonfs  poetry  and  Fletcher^s  ; 
Who,  for  a  iew  misprisions  of  wit, 
Are  charg^d  by  those  who  ten  times  worse  commit ; 
And,  for  misjudging  some  unhappy  sceoes,  > 

Are  censur'd  for  't  with  morę  unlucky  sense  j 
When  all  their  worst  miscarriages  delight. 
And  please  morę    than   the   best  that  pedanta 
write. 


find  some  few  inaccoracies  to  censure  in  tbia  com- 
position;  but  the  reader  of  taste  will  either  o^er^ 
look  or  pardon  them  for  th«  sake  of  the  spirtt  tha^ 
runs  tiirough  it. 
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PROLOGUE 

TO  THE 

StUEEN  OF  ARRAGOy, 

ACTED  BEFOHE  THE  DUKE  OP  YOBK,  UPON  HM  BIETH-DAY. 

Sir,  while  so  many  nations  strire  to  pay 

The  tribute  of  thcir  {rlories  to  this  day, 

That  gave  them  earnest  of  so  preat  a  sura 

Of  Rlory  (from  yotir  futurę  acts)  to  oome, 

And  which  jrou  have  di8charg'd  at  such  a  ratę, 

That  all  succecding  times  must  celebrate ; 

We,  that  snbsist  by  your  bri§:ht  influence. 

And  have  no  life  but  what  we  own  from  thcnce, 

Come  humbly  to  presont  you,  our  own  way, 

With  all  we  have,  (beside  our  hearts)  a  play. 

But,  as  derontest  men  can  pay  no  morę 

To  deities  tban  what  they  gave  before, 

We  bring  you  only  what  your  great  commands 

l)id  rescue  for  us  from  engrossing  hands, 

That  would  have  taken  out  administratioa 

Of  all  departed  poets*  goods  i*  th*  nation ; 

Or,  like  to  lords  of  mauors,  seizM  all  plajrs 

That  come  within  their  reach,  as  weffa  and  strays, 

And  claim'd  a  forfeiture  of  all  past  wit. 

Bat  that  your  justice  put  a  stop  to  it. 

*Twas  well  for  us,  who  elsc  must  have  bcen  ^lad 

T  admit  of  all  who  now  write  new  and  bad ; 

For,  still  the  wickedcr  some  authors  write, 

Others  to  write  worse  are  encóuragM  by  't ; 

And  thoagh  those  tierce  inqui8ttors  of  wit, 

The  critics,  spare  no  flesh  that  ever  writ, 

But,  just  as  tooth^rawers,  iind,  among  the  rout, 

Tlieir  own  teeth  work  in  pulling  others  out ; 

So  they,  decrying  all  of  all  that  write, 

Think  to  crcct  a  trade  of  judging  by  't. 

Smali  poetry,  like  other  heresies. 

By  being  persecuted  multiplies ; 

But  here  they  *re  like  to  fe.il  of  all  pretence ; 

For  he  that  writ  this  play  is  dead  long  sińce. 

And  not  within  their  power ;  for  bears  are  said 

To  spare  those,  that  Ue  still  and  seem  but  dead. 


EPIŁOGUB  TO  THE  8A^E. 
TO  THE  DUTCHB88. 


Madam,  the  joys  of  this  great  day  are  duc,  . 
No  less  than  to  your  royal  lord,  to  you ; 
And,  while  three  mighty  kingdoms  pay  your  part, 
You  haye,  what  's  greater  than   them  all,  his 

heart; 
Tliat  heart  that,  whcn  it  was  his  country*s  guard, 
The  fury  of  two  ełements  outdar'd, 
And  madę  a  stubbom  haughty  enemy 
The  terrour  of  his  dreadful  conduct  fly ;        * 
And  yet  you  conqucr'd  it — and  madę  your  charms 
Appear  no  less  ytctorious  than  his  arms ; 
For  which  you  ofl  have  triumph*d  on  this  day. 
And  many  morę  to  come  Heaven  grant  you  may ! 
But,  as  great  princes  use,  in  solemn  times 
Of  joy,  to  pardon  all  but  helnous  crimes, 
If  we  have  sinnM  without  an  i  U  iiitcnt. 
And  done  below  what  really  we  meant. 
We  humbly  ask  your  pardon  for  't,  and  pray 
You  would  forgive,  in  houour  of  the  day. 


łfpoy 
PHIUP  NYE*S  TIIAyKSGIFJNG  BEARIif^ 

A  BEARo  is  but  the  vizapd  of  a  face, 
^lat  Naturę  orders  for  no  other  place ; 
The  fringe  and  tassel  of  a  countenance, 
That  hides  ^is  person  from  another  man^ 
And,  like  the  Roman  babits  of  their  youth, 
Is  never  wom  until  his  perfect  growth ; 
A  privilege  no  other  creature  bas, 
To  wear  a  natural  mask  upon  his  face, 
That  shifts  its  likeness  every  day  he  wcais, 
To  fit  some  other  persons'  charactcrs. 
And  by  its  own  mythology  implics, 
That  ińen  were  bom  to  live  in  some  disguise. 
This  satisiyM  a  reverend  man,  that  clear^d 
His  disagreeing  conscience  by  his  beard. 
He  »ad  been  preferrM  i*  th*  army,  when  the  draitb 
Was  taken  with  a  Why  not  ?  in  the  lurch ; 
When  primate,  metropolitan,  and  prelates, 
Were  tum*d  to  offlcers  of  horse  and  zealo^ 
From  whom  he  held  the  most  pluralities 
Of  contributions,  donatiyes,  and  salaries ; 
Was  held  the  chiefest  of  those  sptritual  tninpet^ 
That  sounded  charges  to  their  fiercest  combatij 
But  in  the  desperatest  of  defJeata 
Had  never  blown  as  opportune  retreati, 
Until  the  synod  order^d  his  departure 
To  London,  from  his  caterwauling  ąuaiter. 
To  sit  among  them,  as  he  had  been  cboeexi» 
And  pass  or  nuli  things  at  his  own  disposing: 
Could  clap  up  souls  in  limbo  with  a  vote, 
And  for  their  fees  discharge  and  let  them  (mt; 
Which  madę  some  grandees  bribe  him  with  the plici 
Of  holding-forth  upon  thankagiring-days ; 
Whither  the  members,  two  and  two  abreast, 
MarchM  to  take  in  the  spoils  of  all—the  finsŁ; 
But  by  the  way  repeated  the  oh-honcs 
Of  his  Wild  Irish  and  chroroatic  tones ; 
His  frequent  and  pathetic  hums  and  haws, 
He  practisM  only  t'  animate  the  cause, 
I  With  which  the  sisters  were  so  prepossest, 
They  could  remember  nothing  of  the  pciL 

■  As  our  poet  has  thought  fit  to  bestow  so  muf 
yerses  upon  this  trumpeter  of  sedition,  it  IDay,pc^ 
hsq»s,  be  no  thankless  ofiice  to  give  the  reader  sow 
ftirther  Information  about  him,  than  wbst  menlf 
rclatcs  to  his  beard, — He  was  educated  at  Orfri, 
firrt  in  Brazen  Nose  College,  and  afterwitb  ■ 
MajG;dalen  Hall ;  where,  under  the  influence  gf  a 
puritanical  tutor,  he  received  the  firsltinctwerf 
sodition  and  disgust  to  our  ecclesiastical  ertaUiik- 
ment.  After  taking  his  degrees,  he  went  into  oidĄ 
but  soon  left  Engłand  to  go  and  reside  in  HoUmi 
where  he  was  not  very  likely  to  lessen  those  p»> 
judicrs  which  he  had  already  imbibed  Ib  tk 
ycar  1640,  he  retumed  home,  became  a  finini 
preshyterian,  and  a  zealous  stickler  for  the  pirii^ 
mont';  and  was  thought  considerable  eaoa^  it 
his  way,  to  be  sent  by  his  party  into  ScothDd,* 
encourage  and  spirit-up  the  cause  of  the  covaBM', 
in  defence  of  which  he  wrote  several  pamphfctt 
However,  as  his  zeal  arose  from  sełf-hitwest  vA 
ambition,  when  the  independenta  began  to  haTethe 
ascendant,  and  power  and  profit  ran  in  that  ch»- 
nel,  he  faced  about,  and  became  a  itamum 
prcacher  on  that  side ;  and  in  this  ńtnation  he  w 
when  be  fell  under  the  lash  of  Butler^s  satire. 
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le  thought  upon  it,  uid  resolv'd  to  put 

I  beard  into  as  wofiderful  a  cut, 

I,  fsr  the  further  seirice  of  the  woineii» 

Łbate  the  rigidness  of  his  opinion ; 

1,  but  a  day  before,  had  been  to  find 

i  ablest  virtuo80  of  the  kind, 

th  whom  he  long  and  seriously  confen^d 

all  iutrigues  that  might  concem  his  beard  ; 

whose  adTice  he  sate  for  a  design 

litt]e  drawn,  exactly  to  a  linę, 

tt  if  the  creature  chance  to  ha^e  occauoD 

ondergo  a  thorough  reformation, 

night  be  borne  conveniently  about, 

d  by  the  meanest  arttst  copy'd  out. 

rhis  dooe,  he  sent  a  joumeyman  sectary 

*ad  brought  up  to  retrieve,  and  fetch,  and  carry, 

ftnd  out  one  that  had  the  greatest  practice, 

prune  and  bleacK  the  beards  of  ali  ftunatioiy 

d  set  their  most  confus'd  disorders  right, 

t  by  a  new  design,  but  newer  light; 

Ik>  us*d  to  shaye  the  grandees  of  their  sticklers, 

d  crop  the  worthies  of  their  conventiclers ; 

whom  he  show*d  his  new-invented  draugbt, 

d  told  hjra  how  *twas  to  be  copy^d  out. 

Ouoth  he,  "  ^8  but  a  false  and  counterfeity 

id  scandalous  dcvice  of  human  wity 

tat  *i  abslutely  forbidden  in  the  Scripture, 

I  make  of  any  camal  thing  the  picture." 

Qaoth  th*  other  saint,  "  You  must  leave  that  to  us, 

agree  what  's  lawful,  or  what  scandalous , 

«*,  tiłl  it  is  detcrn[un'd  by  our  vote, 

ia  ettber  lawful,  scandalous,  or  not: 

hich,  sińce  we  haye  not  yet  agreed  upon, 

left  indifferent  to  aYoid  or  own." 

Ouoth  he,  '*  My  cooscience  never  shall  agree 

)  do  it,  till  I  know  what  tis  to  be ; 

IT  thoagh  I  uae  it  in  a  lawful  time, 

hat  if  it  after  shonld  be  madę  a  crime  ? 

"  Tis  true  we  fought  for  liberty  of  conscience, 

ainst  human  constitutions,  in  our  own  sense, 

liich  I  'm  re»>lv*d  perpetually  t'  avow, 

id  make  it  lawful  whatsoe^er  we  do ; 

len  do  your  oSice  with  your  great^  skill, 

id  let  th'  eyent  befal  us  how  it  will." 

This  said,  the  nice  barbarian  took  his  tools, 

>  pmne  the  zealot^s  tencts  and  his  jowles  ; 

dk*d  on  as  pertmently  as  he  snipt, 

hundred  times  for  evcry  hair  he  clipt; 

ntil  the  Beard  at  length  began  t'  appear, 

id  reassume  its  a'ntique  cbaracter, 

rew  morę  and  morę  itself,  that  art  might  striye, 

id  stand  in  competitlon  with  the  Ijfe ; 

ir  some  have  doubted  if  *twere  madę  of  snips 

f  sables,  glewM  and  fitted  to  his  lips, 

id  set  in  sucb  an  artificial  fmme, 

I  if  it  had  been  wrought  in  fiłograin, 

iore  subtly  filM  and  polish'd  than  the  gin 

bat  Yulcan  caught  himself  a  cuckold  in ; 

liBt  Łachesis,  that  spins  the  Łhreads  of  Fate, 

3uld  not  have  drawn  it  out  morę  delicate. 

Bat  befaig  design^  and  drawn  so  regular, 

'  a  icropulous  punctilio  of  a  hair, 

fbo  could  imagine  that  it  should  be  portal 

D  telfish,  inward-imconforming  mortal  ? 

ud  yet  it  was,  and  did  abominate 

be  least  compliance  in  the  chnrch  or  state, 

pd  from  itself  dld  eąually  disscnt, 

I  from  religion  and  the  govemment  >. 

'  I  find  among  Butler*s  manuscripts  sereral 
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Who  would  belieye  that  wicked  F^rth, 
Where  Naturę  only  brings  us  forth 
To  be  found  guitty  and  forgiyen, 
Should  be  a  nureery  for  Heaven ; 
Wlien  all  we  can  expect  to  do 
Will  not  pay  half  the  debt  we  owe. 
And  yet  morę  desperately  dare, 
As  if  that  wretched  trifle  were 
Too  much  for  the  etemal  Powera, 
Our  great  and  mighty  creditors. 
Not  only  slight  what  they  enjoiii. 
But  pay  it  in  adulterate  coin  ? 
We  only  in  their  merry  trust. 
To  be  morę  wicked  and  unjust ; 
All  our  deyotions,  yows,  and  prayers, 
Are  our  own  interest,  not  theirs ; 
Our  offerings,  when  we  come  t*  adore. 
But  begging  presents  to  get  morę ; 
The  purcst  business  of  our  zeal 
Is  but  to  err,  by  meaning  well. 
And  make  that  meaning  do  morę  harra 
Than  our  worst  deeds,  that  are  less  warm ; 
For  the  most  wretched  and  penrerse 
Docs  not  belieye  himself  he  em. 
Our  holiest  actions  haye  been 
Th'  effects  of  wickedness  and  sin ; 
Religious  houses  madę  compounders 
For  th'  horrid  actions  of  the  founders ; 
Steeples  that  totterM  in  the  air. 
By  letchers  sinn'd  into  repair ; 
As  if  we  had  retain'd  no  sign 
Nor  cbaracter  of  the  diyine 
And  heayenly  part  of  human  naturę. 
But  only  the  coarse  earthy  matter.  , 

other  little  sketohes  upon,  the  same  subject,  btit 
nonę  wortlf  printing,  excep1f  the  fołlowing  one  may 
be  thought  passable,  by  way  of  notę. 

This  rcverend  brother,  like  a  goat, 

Did  wear  a  taił  i^pon  his  throat, 

The  fringe  and  tsiissel  of  a  facOf 

That  giyes  it  a  beooming  grace, 

Bnt  set  in  such  a  curious  frame, 

As  if  'twere  wrought  in  filograin. 

And  cut  so  eyen,  as  if  't  had  been 

Drawn  with  a  pen  upon  his  chin* 

No  topiary  hedge  of  ąuickset 

Was  e'er  so  neatly  cut  or  thick  set, 

That  roade  beholders  morę  admire, 

Tlian  China-plate  that  's  madę  of  wire  ; 

But  being  wrought  so  regular 

In  every  part,  and  eyery  hair, 

Who  would  belieye  it  should  be  portal 

To  unconforming-inward  mortal  r 

And  yet  it  was,  and  did  disscnt 

No  less  from  its  own  goyemmeut, 

Than  (rom  the  church'8,  and  detest 

That  which  it  held  forth  and  profest ; 

Did  eąually  abominate 

Cooformity  in  church  and  state ; 

And,  like  an  hypocritic  brother, 

Profe8s'd  one  Uiing  and  did  another; 

As  all  things,  where  they  're  most  profest, 

Ar6  found  to  be  regarded  least. 
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/Oar  uniwersał  inclinatioii 
(jTends  to  the  worst  of  out  CTcation ; 
As  if  the  stars  conspirM  t'  imprint, 
Id  our  whole  specles,  by  instinct, 
A  fatal  braud  and  signature 
Of  nothing  ełse  but  the  impure* 
The  best  of  all  our  actious  tend 
To  the  preposterousest  end. 
And,  like  to  mongrels,  we  *re  inclinM 
To  take  most  to  th'  ignobler  kind ; 
Or  monstera,  that  haye  always  least 
Of  th'  human  parent,  not  the  beast* 
Hence  'tis  we  've  no  regard  at  all 
Of  our  best  half  ońginal ; 
But,  when  they  differ,  stUl  asseit 
The  interest  of  th'  ignobler  part; 
Spend  all  the  time  we  have  upon 
The  yain  capriches  of  the  one, 
But  grudge  to  spare  one  bour  to  know 
What  to  the  better  part  we  owe. 
Am,  in  all  compound  substances, 
The  greater  stiil  devours  the  less; 
So,  being  bom  and  bred  up  near  , 

Our  ear&y  gross  relations  here. 
Far  fifem  Uie  ancient  nobler  place 
Of  all  our  l\igh  patemal  race, 
We  now  degenerate,  and  grow 
As  barbarous,  and  mean»  and  Iow, 
As  modem  Grecians  are,  and  wórse» 
To  iheir  brave  nobler  ancestors. 
Yet,  as  no  barbarousness  beside 
Is  half  so  barbarous  as  pride. 
Nor  any  prouder  inaoletace 
Than  that  which  has  the,least  pretence. 
We  are  ao  wretched  to  profess 
A  glory  in  our  wretchedness; 
To  rapour  sillily,  and  rant, . 
Of  our  own  misery  and  want, 
And  grow  vain-glorious  on  a  score 
We  ought  much  rather  to  deplore ; 
Who,  the  first  moment  of  our  Iives, 
Are  but  condemnM,  and  giv*n  reprieres ; 
And  our  gre^t^st  grace  is  not  to  know 
When  we  sbaH  pay  tbem  back,  nor  bow; 
Begotten  with  a  vain  caprich, 
And  live  as  yaiuly  to  that  pitcłu 

Our  pains  are  real  tbings,  and  aU 
Our  pleasurcs  but  fantastical ; 
Diseases  of  their  own  accord,     . 
But  cures  come  difficult  and  hanL 
Our  noblest  piles,  and  stateliest  roomSi 
Are  but  outhouses  to  our  tombs; 
Citics,  though  e*er  so  great  and  bnive, 
Bat  merę  warehouses  to  the  graye. 
Our  bravery  's  but  a  vain  disguise. 
To  hide  us  from  the  world'8  duli  eyes, 
The  remedy  of  a  defect, 
With  which  our  nakedness  is  deckt; 
Yet  makes  us  swell  with  pride,  and  boast, 
As  if  we  'd  gain^d  by  being  tost. 
All  this  is  nothing  to  the  eyils 
Which  men,  and  their  confedeiBte  devih, 
Inflict,  to  aggravate  the  curse 
On  their  own  bated  kind  much  worse  f 
As  if  by  Naturę  they  M  been  8erv*d 
Morę  gently  than  their  iate  deserv'dy 
Take  pains  (in  juatice)  to  invent. 
And  study  their  own  punishment ; 
That,  as  thetr  crimes  should  greater  grow, 
So  migbt  their  owm  inflictioiis  loo» 


Jlence  bloody  wars  at  first  begad^ 

The  artificial  plagiić  of  man, 

That  finom  his  own  invention  rse, 

To  scourge  his  own  iniquities ; 

That,  if  the  hcavens  sboułd  chance  to  spare 

Supplies  of  constant  poison^d  air, 

They  migbt  not,  with  unfit  delay, 

For  lingering  destniction  stay ; 

Nor  stek  recniits  of  Deatb  so  far, 

But  p!ague  themselves  with  blood  and  war. 

And  if  thesc  fail,  there  is  no  good 
Kind  Naturę  e*er  on  man  bestowM, 
But  he  can  easily  divert* 
To  his  own  misery  and  hurt ; 
Make  that  which  Hearen  meant  to  bless 
Th*  ungrateful  world  with,  gentle  Pcace, 
With  hwury  and  cxcess,  as  fiist 
As  war  and  desolation,  waste ; 
Promote  mortality,  and  kill, 
As  fast  as  arms,  by  sitting  still ; 
Like  earthątiakes,  slay  without  a  blow. 
And,  only  moving,  overthrow ; 
Make  law  and  equity  as  dear 
As  plunder  and  free-quartcr  were, 
Aud  fierce  encounters  at  the  bar, 
Undo  as  fast  as  those  in  war ; 
Enrich  bawds,  whores,  and  usurers 
Pinips,  scrivenere,  silenc*d  ministers, 
Tliat  get  estates  by  being  undone 
For  tender  conscience,  and  hare  nonę. 
Like  those  that  with  their  credit  drive 
A  trade,  without  a  stock,  and  thri^e  ; 
Advance  men  in  the  church  and  state 
For  being  of  the  meanest  ratę, 
RaisM  for  their  double-guilM  deaerts, 
Before  integrity  and  parts ; 
Producc  morę  grierious  complaints 
For  plenty,  than  beibre  for  wants. 
And  make  a  rich  and  fruitful  year 
A  greater  grievance  than  a  dear ; 
Make  jestś  of  greater  dangers  far, 
Than  those  they  trembled  at  in  war  ; 
Till,  unawares,  they  'vc  laid  a  train 
To  blow  the  public  ap  again ; 
Rally  with  horrour,  and,  in  sport, 
RebeUion  and  destniction  court. 
And  make  fanatics,  in  despight 
Of  all  their  madness,  reason  right. 
And  vouch  to  all  they  have  foręshown, 
As  other  monstera  ofŁ  have  done, 
AIthough  from  trath  and  scnse  as  far, 
As  all  their  other  maggots  are  :* 
For  things  said  false,  and  never  meant. 
Do  oft  prove  tme  by  accident. 

That  wealtii,  that  bounteous  Fortune 
As  presents  to  ber  dearest  friends, 
Is  oft  laid  out  upon  a  purchase 
Of  two  ^'ards  long  in  parish-churches. 
And  those  too-happy  men  that  bought  it 
Had  liv'd,  and  happier  too,  without  it : 
For  what  does  rast  wealth  bring  but  chea^ 
Law,  luxury,  discase,  and  debt ; 
Pain,  pleasure,  discontent,  and  sport, 
An  easy-troubled  life,  and  short '  ?   ' 


'  Though  this  satire  seems  fairly  transcribedftr 
the  press,  yet,  on  a  racancy  in  the  sbeet  opposte 
to  this  linę,  I  iind  the  foUowing  Terses,  which  pco- 
bably  were  intended  to  be  added  j  but  as  they  iie 
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Bot  al)  these  plagiies  are  nothing  near 
Tbose,  far  morę  cruel  and  severe, 
Unhappy  man  takes  pains  to  fitid, 
T  inflict  himself  npon  his  mind  : 
And  out  of  his  own  bowcis  spins 
A  rack  and  torturę  for  his  sins; 
Torments  himself  in  vain,  to  know 
Tbat  most  which  he  can  nerer  do ; 
And,  the  morę  strictly  'tis  deny*d, 
The  morę  he  is  unsatisfy'd ; 
U  husy  in  finding  scniples  out, 
To  languisb  in  etemal  doubt ; 
Sees  spectres  in  thc  clark,  and  ghosts, 
And  starts,  as  horses  do  at  posts, 
And,  wben  his  eyes  assist  him  least, 
Discems  such  subtle  objects  best. 
On  hjrpotbetic  dreams  and  visions 
Groiinds  ever]asting  disquisitioas, 
And  raises  cndicss  controversie3 
On  vulgar  theor^ms  and  hearsays ; 
Grows  positive  and  confidmt, 
In  things  so  far  beyond  th'  extent 
Of  human  sensc,  he  docs  not  know 
Whether  they  be  at  all  or  no, 
And  doubts  as  much  in  things  that  are 
As  plainly  erident  and  elear; 
Disdains  aJl  useł^ul  scnse,  and  plain, 
T  apply  to  th*  intricate  and  vain ; 
And  cracks  bis  bralns  in  plodding  on 
That,  which  is  never  to  be  knovn  ; 
J'opose  himself  with  subtleti es. 
And  hołd  no  other  kiiowledge  wise ; 
AJthough,  the  subtlcr  all  things  are, 
.They  *re  but  to  nothing  the  morę  near  j 
And,  the  lesjrwcight  they  can  sustain, 
The  morę  he  still  lays  on  in  vain, 
And  hangs  his  soul  upon  as  nice 
And  subtle  curiosities, 
As  one  of  that  vast  multitude, 
That  on  a  needle's  point  have  stood ; 
Weighs  rigbt  and  wrotig,  and  tme  and  false, 
Upon  as  nice  and  subtle  scales, 
As  those  that  tum  upon  a  piane 
With  th'  hundredth  part  of  half  a  grain» 
And  still  the  śubtler  they  move, 
The  sooner  false  and  usełess  pTOve. 
So  man,  that  thinks  to  fbrce  and  strain, 
Beyond  its  natural  sphere,  bis  brain^ 
In  vałn  torments  it  on  the  rack. 
And,  for  improYing,  sets  it  back  ; 
Is  ignorant  of  his  own  extent. 
And  that  to  which  his  aims  are  bent; 

not  regolarly  ÓMerted^  I  cbooee  lather  to  give  tbem 
hj  way  of  notę. 

For  men  ne^er  digg'd  so  deep  into 
The  bowels  of  the  Earth  bclow. 
Por  metals,  that  are  found  to  dwcll 
Near  neigbbonr  to  the  pit  of  Heli, 
And  have  a  magie  power  to  sway 
The  gr€fiedy  souls  ot  men  that  way, 
.  But  with  their  bodies  have  beeń  foin 
To  fili  those  trenches  np  again ; 
Wben  bloody  battles  have  been  fbught 
For  sbaring  tbat  which  they  took  out : 
Por  wealth  is  all  things  that  conduce 
To  man*8  destructlon  or  his  nse  j 
A  standard  both  to  buy  and  sell 
Ali  things  ftom  Heav«n  down  to  Itefl. 


Is  lost  in  both,  and  breaks  his  blade 
Upon  the  anvil  where  twas  madę : 
For,  as  abortions  cost  morę  pain 
Than  vigorous  births,  so  all  the  vain 
And  weak  productions  of  man*B  wit, 
That  aim  at  purposes  unfit, 
Reąulre  morę  dmdgery,  and  worse, 
Than  those  of  strong  and  lively  (orce. 


SATIRE 


UPO.M 

THE  LICENTIOUS  AGE  OF  CHARLES  IL 

•Tis  a  strange  age  we"  Ve  liv»d  in,  and  a  lewd, 
As  e*er  the  Sun  in  all  his  travels  view*d ; 
An  age  as  vile  as  cver  Justice  urg*d,- 
Like  a  fantastic  letcher,  to  be  scourg'd  ; 
Nor  bas  it  8cap*d,  and  yet  has  only  leam*d, 
The  more  'tis  plagued,  to  be  the  less  concernM. 
Twice  have  vre  scen  two  dreadful  judgments  ra^e, 
Enough  to  fright  the  stubbom*st-hcarted  age^ 
Tlie  one  to  mow  vast  crowds  of  people  down, 
The  otłier  (as  then  ueedlcss)  half  the  town; 
And  two  as  mighty  miracles  restore 
What  both  had  ruin'd  and  de8troy'd  before ; 
lu  all  as  nncoiicem'd,  as  if  they  'ad  been 
But  pastimes  for  dirersion  to  be  secn, 
Or,  like  the  plagacs  of  Egypt,  meant  a  curse. 
Not  to  reclaim  us,  but  to  make  us  worse.      [head) 
Twice  have  men  tum'd  the  World  (that  silly  biock- 
The  wrong  side  outward,  like  a  juggler's  pockct, 
Shook  out  hypocrts}'  as  fast  and  loose 
As  e*er  tlic  Dcvil  could  teach,  or  sinners  use. 
And  on  the  other  side  at  ónce  put  in 
As  impotent  iniquity  and  sin. 
As  scułls  that  have  been  crack'd  are  ofken  found 
Upon  the  wrong  side  to  receive  the  wound  ; 
And  like  tobacco-pipes  at  one  end  hit. 
To  break  at  ty  ottier  still  tłiat  's  op))osite: 
So  men,  who  one  extravagance  would  shun, 
Into  the  contrary  cxtreme  bave  run ; 
And  all  the  difference  is,  that,  as  the  first 
ProYokes  the  other  freak  to  prove  the  worst, 
So,  in  return,  that  strives  to  render  less 
The  last  delosion,  with  its  own  exces8, 
And,  like  two  nnskilPd  gamesters,  nse  one  way, 
With  bungling  t*  help  out  one  anothcr's  play. 
For  those  who  heretofore  sought  private  holes, 
Secure  in  the  dark  to  damn  their  souls, 
Wore  yizards  of  hypocrisy  to  steal 
And  slink  away  in  masquerade  to  Heli, 
Now  bring  their  crimes  into  the  open  Sun, 
For  all  mankind  to  gazę  their  worst  upon, 
As  eagles  try  their  young  against  his  rays, 
To  prove  if  they  're  of  generous  bree<l  or  baso ; 
Cali  Heaven  and  Earth  to  witness  how  they  Ve  aim'd. 
With  all  their  utmost  vigour,  to  be  damn'd. 
And  by  their  own  exampłes,  in  the  view  , 
Of  all  the  worłd,  strł^M  to  damn  others  too; 
On  all  occasions  sought  to  be  as  civil 
As  possiblc  they  coiild  t*  his  grace  the  Devil, 
To  give  him  no  unneccssary  trouble. 
Nor  in  smali  matters  use  a  fnend  so  noble, 
But  with  their  constant  practice  donc  their  best 
P  improre  and  propagate  his  interest : 
Fbr  men  have  now  madę  vice  so  grcat  an  art, 
The  matter  of  fact  's  become  the  slightcst  part ; 
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And  the  debauched^st  actions  they  can  do, 
Merę  trifles  to  tbe  circumstance  and  show. 
For  'Łis  not  what  they  do  that  's  noir  tbe  sin. 
But  what  they  lewdly  afiect  and  glory  in. 
.  As  if  preposterously  they  would  profess 
A  forcM  hypocrisy  of  wickedness, 
And  afiectation,  that  makes  good  things  bad, 
Mu8t  make  aflfected  shame  accursM  and  luad  ; 
For  yices  for  themseWes  may  find  excuse, 
But  neyer  for  their  compliment  and  shews ; 
That  if  there  cver  were  a  mystery 
Of  morał  secalar  miąuity. 
And  that  the  churches  may  not  lose  their  due 
By  being  encroach'd  upon,  'tis  now,  and  new : 
For  men  are  now  as  scrupulous  and  nice. 
And  tender-conscienc*d  of  iow  paltry  vice, 
Bisdain  as  proadly  to  be  thougfat  to  haye    ^ 
To  do  in  any  mischief  but  tbe  brave, 
As  the  most  scrupulous  zealot  of  late  times 
*r  appear  in  any  but  the  horrid*st  crimee^ 
Have  as  precise  and  strict  punctilios 
Now4o  appear,  as  then  to  make  no  shows. 
And  steer  the  world,  by  disagreeiug  fbrce 
Of  difTerent  customs,  'gainst  her  natnral  course : 
So  powerful  's  ill  £xample  to  encroach. 
And  Naturę,  spite  of  all  ber  laws,  debaucb, 
£xample,  that  imperious  dictator, 
Of  all  that  's  good  or  bad  to  human  naturę. 
By  which  the  world  's  corrupted  and  rechLim'd, 
Hopes  to  be  sav'd,  and  studies  to  be  danm*d  j 
That  reconciles  all  contrarieties, 
Makes  wisdom  foolishness,  and  folly  wise, 
Imposes  on  divinity,  and  sets 
Her  seal  atike  on  truths  and  counterfeits  ; 
Alters  all  cheuracters  of  virtue  and  yice, 
And  passes  one  for  th'  other  in  disguise ; 
Makes  all  things,  as  it  pleases,  understood, 
The  good  receiy^d  for  bad,  and  bad  for  good ; 
That  slyly  counterchanges  wrong  and  right, 
Łike  white  in  fields  of  black,  and  black  in  wbite; 
As  if  the  laws  of  Naturc  had  been  madę 
Of  purpose  only  to  be  disobey^d ; 
Or  man  had  lost  his  mighty  interest, 
By  harins;  been  distinguishM  from  a  beast; 
And  had  no  other  way  but  sin  and  vłce, 
To  be  restor^d  again  to  Paradise. 

How  copious  is  our  language  lately  grown. 
To  make  blaspheming  wit,  and  a  jargon  ! 
And  yet  how  expresslve  and  significant, 
In  damme,  at  once  to  curse,  and  swear,  and  rant ! 
As  if  no  way  exprcssM  men's  souls  so  well. 
Aa  damning  of  tbem  to  the  pit  of  Heli  ; 
Nor  any  a&<;everati(m  were  so  civil, 
As  mortgagiag  salvation  to  the  Devil ; 
Or  that  his  name  did  add  a  charming  grace. 
And  blail^hemy  a  purity  to  our  phrase. 
For  what  can  any  language  morę  enrich, 
Than  to  pay  souls  for  viciating  speech ; 
When  the  greafst  tyraut  in  the  world  madę  those 
But  lick  their  words  out  that  abus'd  bis  prose  ? 

What  trivia1  punishments  did  then  protect 
To  public  censure  a  prołbund  respect, 
Wben  the  most  shameful  penance,  and  severe, 
That  could  b'  inflicted  on  a  cavalier, 
For  infamous  debauchery,  was  no  worse 
Than  but  to  be  degraded  from  his  horse,, 
And  have  his  lirery  of  oats  and  hay, 

«    Instead  of  cutting  spurs  off,  tak*n  away  ? 

.    They  held  no  torturę  then  so  great  as  shame, 
And  that  to  slay  was  less  than  to  defame  ^ 


For  just  so  much  regard  as  men  expre9t 
To  th'  censure  of  the  public,  morę  or  less,- 
Tbe  same  will  be  retum'd  to  them  again, 
In  shame  or  reputation,  to  a  grain ; 
And,  how  perrerse  soe'er  the  world  appears. 
Tis  just  to  all  the  bad  it  sees  and  hears. 
And  for  that  virtue  strires  to  be  allow'd 
For  atl  thA  injuries  it  docs  the  good. 

How  silly  were  their  sages  heretofore. 
To  fright  their  heroes  with  a  siren  whore  ! 
Make  them  bclieve  a  water-witch,  with  channsi^ 
Could  sink  their  men  of  war  as  easy  as  storms, 
And  tum  their  mariners,  that  heard  tbem  sing, 
Into  land-porpusses,  and  cod  and  ling ;  ' 

To  terrify  tbose  mighty  champions, 
As  we  do  children  now  with  Bloodybones  ; 
Until  the  subtlest  of  their  conjurers 
Seard  up  the  labels  to  his  soul,  his  ears. 
And  tfd  his  deafen^d  sailors  (while  be  paas^d 
The  dreadful  lady's  lodgings)  to  the  roast. 
And  rather  venture  drowning,  than  to  wrong 
The  sea-pugs'  chastc  ears  with  a  bawdy  song : 
To  b*  out  of|Countenance,  and,  like  an  as. 
Not  pledge  the  lady  Circe  one  beer-glau ; 
Unmannerly  refase  her  treat  and  winę. 
For  fear  of  bcing  tum'd  into  a  swine, 
When  one  of  our  heroic  adventurers  now 
Would  drink  her  down,  and  tum  her  int'  a  sow ! 

So  simple  were  those  times,  when  a  graye  sagę 
Could  with  an  old  wife's  tale  instract  the  age, 
Teach  yirtue  morę  fantastic  ways  and  nice, 
Than  ours  will  now  endure  t*  improTe  in  yice; 
Madę  a  duU  sentence,  and  a  morał  fable. 
Do  morę  than  all  our  holdings-forth  are  ablę, 
A  forc'd  obscure  mythology  conyince, 
Beyond  our  worst  inflictions  upon  sins ; 
When  an  old  proyerb,  or  an  end  of  yerse, 
Could  morę  than  all  our  penal  laws  coerce. 
And  keep  men  honester  Uian  all  our  furies 
Of  jailors,  judges,  constables,  and  juries  ; 
Who  were  converted  then  with  an  old  saying, 
Better  than  all  our  preaching  now,  and  praying. 
What  fbps  had  these  been,  had  they  Hy*!!  with  os, 
Where  tbe  best  reason  *8  madę  ridiculous, 
And  all  the  plain  and  soher  things  we  say. 
By  raillery  are  puŁ  beside  their  play  ? 
For  men  are  grown  aboye  all  knowledge  now. 
And  what  they  're  ignorant  of  disdain  to  know; 
Engross  truth  (like  fanatics)  underfaand. 
And  boldly  judge  before  they  understand; 
The  self-same  ceurses  equally  adyance, 
In  spiritual  and  camal  ignorance. 
And,  by  the  same  degrees  of  confidence, 
Become  impregnable  against  all  sense  ; 
For,  ^  they  outgrew  oidinances  thea^ 
So  would  they  now  morality  again. 
Though  Dradgery  and  Knowledge  are  of  kin. 
And  both  descended  (rom  one  parent,  &.n. 
And  tberefore  seldom  haye  been  known  to  pait, 
In  tracing  out  the  ways  of  Truth  and  Art, 
Yet  they  haye  north-west  passages  to  steer, 
A  short  way  to  it,  without  paius  or  care : 
For,  as  implicit  fkith  is  fai*  morę  stiff 
Than  that  which  understands  its  own  belieC 
So  those  that  think,  and  do  but  tbink  they  know, 
Are  far  morę  obstinate  than  those  that  do, 
And  morę  averse  than  if  they  'ad  ne'erbeen  taaght 
A  wrong  way,  to  a  right  one  to  be  brought; 

ITake  boldness  upon  credit  beforehand, 
And  grow  too  pofiitiye  to  understand ; 
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Idifl^c  them6elves  as  knowing  and  as  famous, 

s  if  their  gifts  bad  gotten  a  mandamust 

.  bill  of  storę  to  take  up  a  degree, 

Tith  all  the  learning  to  it,  custom-free, 

od  look  as  big  for  what  they  bought  at  court, 

s  if  they  'ad  done  their  cKercises  for  't. 


8ATIRE  UPON  GAMING. 

YtAT  fbol  would  troable  Fortune  morę, 
iThen  she  bas  been  too  kind  before  ^ 
t  tempt  her  to  take  back  again 
IHiat  she  bad  Łhrown  away  in  Tain, 
iy  idly  ▼enturing  her  good  graces 
i  be  di8po8'd  of  by  ames-aces ; 
Ir  settling  it  in  trust  to  uses 
lat  of  his  power,  on  tray^  a\id  deuces ; 
b  put  it  to  the  chance,  and  try, 
th'  ballot  of  a  boic  and  die, 
Hiether  bis  money  be  his  own, 
od  lose  it,  if  be  be  o^erthrown ; 
s  if  he  were  betrayM,  and  set 
iy  his  own  stars  to  every  cheat, 
Ir  wretcbedly  condemnM  by  Fate 
b  throw  dice  for  his  oirn  estate ; 
s  mutineers,  by  fiatal  doom, 
to  for  their  lires  upon  a  drum  } 
br  what  less  influence  can  produce 
o  great  a  monster  as  a  chouse, 
k  sny  two-legg^d  thing  possess 
Tith  soch  a  brutish  sottisbness  f 
Ibless  those  tutelary  stan, 
itrusted  by  astrologers 
b  have  the  chaige  of  man,  oombinM 

0  use  him  in  the  self-same  kind ; 

1  these  that  help*d  them  to  the  trust, 
re  woDt  to  deal  with  others  jnst. 

w  to  become  so  sadly  duli 
ud  sŁupid,  as  to  fine  for  guli, 
fot,  as  in  cities,  to  b*  excus'd, 
Dt  to  be  judgM  fit  to  be  us*d) 
bat  whoioa^er  can  draw  it  in 
Bure  inevitably  t*  ivin, 
nd,  with  a  cuTs'd  half-witted  fate, 
» grow  morę  dully  dcsperate, 
be  morę  *tis  madę  a  common  prey, 
ud  cheated  fbppishly  at  play, 
their  condition ;  Fate  betrays 

>  FoUy  first,  and  then  destroys,  ^ 
K  what  but  miracłes  can  serve 

>  great  a  madness  to  preeerra, 

i  his,  that  Tentures  goods  and  chattles 

Vhere  there's  no  quarter  given)  in  battles, 

nd  fights  with  money-bags  as  bold, 

I  tnen  with  sand-bags  did  of  old ; 

iits  landa,  and  teiiements,  and  stocks,     / 

ito  a  paltry  juggler*s  box ; 

Bd,  like  an  alderman  of  Gotham,.  * 

mbarketh  ha  so  viłe  a  bottom ; 

ngagcs  blind  and  senseless  hap 

lainst  high,  and  Iow,  and  slur,  and  knąp, 

U  Tartars  with  a  man  of  straw 

ncounter  lions  band  to  paw) 

nth  those  that  ncver  venture  morę 

han  they  had  safely  ensur^d  before ; 

^o,  whcn  they  knóck  the  box,  and  shake, 

Q^  Ul^  the  lądjąn  rattlćsuakei 


But  8trive  to  ruin  and  destroy 
Those,  that  mistake  it  for  fair  play ; 
That  have  their  fulhams  at  command, 
Brought  up  to  do  their  feats  at  hand ; 
That  understand  their  calls  and  knocks. 
And  how  to  place  thcmselves  i'  th'  box  ; 
Can  tell  the  oddses  of  all  games. 
And  when  to  answer  to  their  names ; 
And,  when  be  conjures  them  V  appear, 
like  imps^  are  ready  every  where ; 
When  to  play  fbul,  and  when  run  fair 
(Out  of  design)  upon  the  sąuare, 
And  let  the  greedy  cully  win, 
Only  to  draw  him  further  in ; 
Wbile  those  with  which  he  idly  plays 
Have  no  regard  to  what  he  says, 
Although  he  jemie  and  blaspheme, 
When  they  miscarry,  Heayen  and  them. 
And  damn  his  soul,  and  swear,  and  curse» 
And  crucify  his  Saviour  worse 
Than  those  Jow-troopers,  that  threw  out,v 
Wlien  they  were  raffling  for  his  coat; 
Denounco  revenge,  as  if  they  heard, 
And  rigbtly  understood  and  fear'd, 
And  would  take  heed  another  tiine, 
How  to  commit  so  bold  a  cnmo ; 
When  the  poor  bones  are  Innocent 
Of  fiU  he  did,  or  said,  or  meant, 
And  have  as  little  sense,  almost, 
As  he  that  damns  them  when  be  'ąs  lostj; 
As  if  he  had  re!y*d  upon 
Their  jndgment  rather  than  his  Qwn  i 
And  that  it  were  their  feiult,  not  hisj 
That  manag'd  them  himself  amiss, 
And  gave  thejn  ill  instructiops  how 
To  run,  as  he  would  bave  tbeoi  do. 
And  then  condemns  them  sillily 
Fpir  haying  no  morę  wit  than  he  1 
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REAT  famous  wit !  wbose  rich  and  easy  vein, 
Free,  and  unus'd  to  drudgery  and  psun, 
Has  all  Apollo's  treasure  at  command, 
And  how  good  yerse  is  coinM  do'st  undcrstand ; 
In  all  Wifs  combats  master  of  defence  ! 
7'cll  me,  how  dost  thou  pass  on  Rhyme  and  Sense  ł 

is  said  they  apply  to  thee,  and  in  thy  verse 
Do  freely  rangę  themseWes  as  voIunteers, 
And  without  pain,  or  pumping  for  a  word. 
Place  themselves  fitly  of  their  owri  accord. 
I,  whom  a  loud  caprich  (for  some  great  crime 
1  have  committed)  ^  co^jtongd  trt  rtiymo, 
With  sl^yish  obsti  nsicyve3cmyDra? 
To  reconcilo  them,  bot,  alas!  in  vain-         ' 
Sometimes  I  set  my  wits  upon  the  rack, 

would  say  wbite,  the  rcrse  says  blark : 
III  Ul  Id  llif  rTfci.jii 
^names  somę  slavc,  that  pimps  to  his  ovrn  wife, 

base  poltroon,  that  would  havesr>1d  his  c^auglit€r, 
If  he  had  met  with  any  to  have  botjght  her; 
When  I  would  praise  an  author,  the  untoward 

DamnM  sense  says  Yirgil,  but  tbe  rhyme j  (  Howr«i/v#tJ 

In  fine,  whate^er  I  stóre  to  bring  about,  k 

Xhe,  contra ry^mitiM^AU^i^AKt)  comes  out. 
5k)rartlmes,  effrapM  for  timc  and  pains  mispcnt;^ 
I  givc  it  over,  tir*d,  and  discoutent, 
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And,  damning  Łhe  duH  flend  a  thdusand  times, 
By  whom  I  ucas  possessM,  fbrswear  all  rhymes; 
But,  having  cursM  theJdmifig^  they  appear. 
To  be  reveng'd  for  *t,  ere  I  ain  aw5ir^*>— 
pite  of  myself,  I  straight  take  fire  again, 
all  to  my  task  with  paper,  ink,  and  pen, 
And,  breaking  all  the  oaths  I  madę,  in  vain 
rom  veTse  to  verse  expect  their  aid  again. 
But,  if  my  Muse  or  I  were  so  discreet 
T*  endure,  for  rhyme's  sake,  one  duli  epithet, 
I  might,  llkc  others,  easily  command 
Words  without  study,  ready  and  at  band.        «^ 
In  praising  Chloris,  moonc,  and  stars,  and  skies,   1 
Are  quickly  madę  to  matcih  her  face  and  eyes—y 
And  gold  and  rubies,  with  as  little  care,  ^ 

To  fit  the  colour  of  her  lips  and  hair; 
And,  mixing  suns,  and  flowers,  and  pearl,  and  Stones, 
Make  them  serre  all  complexions  at  once. 
JKi^^ŁhgugggJjBBfiig&■  at  hap-hazard  wńt, 
*^I  could  matę  verses  without  art  or  wit. 
And,  shifting  forty  times  the  verb  and  noun, 
With  stoPn  impertinence  patch  up  minę  own  : 
But  in  the  choice  of  words  my  scrapulous  wit 
Is  fearful  to  pass  one  that  is  unfit^ 
Nor  can  endure  to  fili  up  a  void  place, 
'^At  a  line's  end,  with  one  insipid  phrase ; 

And,  thereftA^,  when  I  scribbie  twenty  times, 
->^Vlien  I  have  written  four,  I  biot  two  rhymes. 
May  he  be  damn'd  who  first  found  out  that  curse, 
T*Jmpri3on  and  confine  his  thoughts  inTtfl^U;' 
Tohang  sodull  a  clog  Tj^^^fi  h^r  ^-^i  ~ 

And  matce  łiis  r^^on  toM^/ł^^ffifiii^^ 
/W^fthÓftt  fFiis' plagueinr  freeiy  might  łiave  spent 


Wy  happy  days  with  leisure  and  content; 

\i  ia.  to  wnrM  f^  ite  s\\  Wnilw 


4J!ciQ!F> 


past  my  time  as  picasantly  away, 

Slcpt  all  the  night,  and  loiterM  all  the  day. 

r~My  soul,  that  's  f ree  from  care,  and  fear,  and  bop^ 

jrKnows  how  to  make  her  own  ambition  8toop/jL|^'^ 

^T^  avoid  uneasy  greatness  and  resort,w 

Or  for  preferment  fbllowing  the  court.^ 

How  happy  had  I  been  if,  for  a  curse, 

The  Fates  had  never  8entenc'd  me  to  Terse  ! 

But,  ever  sińce  this  peremptory  vein, 

.Witih  restlcss  frenzy,  first  possessM  my  braiot 

And  that  the  £)evil  tern 

Of  my  own  happinei 

Shut  up  against  my 

in,mffnfting,thiii  anrt  hinrti 

And  grow  80  weary  of  the  slavish  trade,  4v 
.  I  envy  their  condition  that  write  bad.4^i    ' 
O  happy  Scudery !  whose  easy  quill 
Can,  once  a  month,  a  mighty  volume  fili ; 
For,  though  thy  works  are  written  in  despite 
Of  all  good  senae,  impertinent  and  slight, 
They  never  ha^e  been  known  to  stand  in  need 
Of  stationer  to  sell,  or  sot  to  rcgd  \ 
^or,  80  the  rhyme  be  at  the  yerse's  end,^ 
.  T^o  matter  whither  all  the  rcst  does  tend.\ 
/Unbappy  is  that  man  who,  spite  of  's  heaHk 
Vis  forc'd  to  be  tyM  up  to  rules  of  art.     ^^ 
_^A  fop  that  scribhles  does  it  with  delight, 
Takes  no  pains  to  consider  what  to  write, 
But,  fond  of  all  the  nonsensc  he  brings  fortb, 
Is  ravish*d  with  his  own  great  wit  and  worth  ; 
While  brave  and  noble  writers  vainly  strive 
To  such  a  helght  of  glory  to  arrive  ; 
But,  still  with  all  they  do  unsatisfy^d, 
Ne'er  please  tbemselveS)  though  all  the  world  besidc : 


And  those  whom  all  mankind  admire  for  vit;^ 
Wish,  for  their  own  sakes,  they  had  nev'er  initS 
Thou,  then,  that  seest  how  ill  I  spend  my  time, 
Teach  me,  for  pity,  how  to  make  a  rhyme  ja^ 
And,  if  th'  instructions  chance  to  prore  in  Yun, 
Teach  — •  how*  ne'ento  w^ite  again.  * 


SATIRE 


ON  OUl 

RWICULOUS  IMITATION  OF  TUI 
FRENCH. 

Who  would  not  rather  get  him  gone 

Beyond  th'  intollerablest  zonę, 

Or  steer  his  paśsage  through  those  seu 

That  bum  in  flames,  or  Ihose  that  freeze, 

Than  see  one  nation  go  to  school. 

And  leara  of  another,  like  a  fool  ? 

To  study  all  its  trickś  and  fashionft 

With  epidemie  affectations, 

An4  dai)e  to  wear  no  modę  or  dress. 

But  what  they  in  their  wisdom  please; 

As  monkies  are,  by  bcing  tanght 

To  put  on  gloves  aud  stockings,  caugbts 

Submit  to  all  that  they  devise, 

As  if  it  wore  tJieir  liveries ; 

Make  ready  and  dress  th'  imagination. 

Not  with  the  clothes,  but  with  the  fa^OD; 

And  change  it,  to  fulfil  the  curse 

Of  Adamus  fali,  for  new,  though  wone; 

To  make  their  breeches  fali  and  rise, 

From  middle  legs  to  mlddle  thigbs, 

The  tropics,  between  which  the  bose 

Move  always  as  the  fashion  goes : 

Sometimes  wear  hats  like  pyramids. 

And  sometimes  fiat,  like  pipkins'  lids  ^ 

With  broad  brims,  sometimes,  like  umbrdlaii 

And  sometimes  narrow,  as  Punciiinello^s: 

In  coldest  weather  go  unbrac'd» 

And  close  in  hot,  as  if  th'  were  Iac'd; 

Sometimes  with  sleeves  and  bodies  wide^ 

And  sometimes  straiter  than  a  bidę : 

Wear  peniąues,  and  with  folae  gprey  bain 

Pisguise  the  truć  ones^  and  their  years, 

That  when  they  're  modisb,  with  the  youog 

The  old  may  seem  so  in  the  throng : 

And,  as  some  pupils  have  been  known 

In  time  to  put  their  tutors  down, 

So  ours  are  often  found  to  'ave  got 

Morę  tricks  than  e\'er  they  were  tanght : 

With  sly  intrigues  and  artifices     ' 

Usurp  their  poxes  and  their  vices ; 

With  gamiturcs  upon  their  shoes. 

Make  good  their  claim  to  gout^rtt^3f;  """^-^ 

By  sudden  starts,  and  shrugs,  and  groasSi 

Pretend  to  aches  in  their  bones. 

To  scabs  and  botches,  and  lay  trains 

To  prove  their  running  of  the  reins; 

And,  lest  they  should  seem  dcstitute 

Of  any  mange  that  's  in  repute. 

And  be  behind  band  with  the  modę. 

Will  swear  to  crjrstallin  and  node; 

And,  that  they  may  not  loae  their  right. 

Make  it  appear  how  they  came  by  t: 

Disdain  the  country  whó%  they  were  bom, 

As  bastards  their  own  mothers  scorn. 

And  that  which  brought  tbcm  forth  oontemiłf 

As  it  deserv'e8|  for  beanpg  them  -, 
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idmire  vbate'er  tbey  find  abroad, 

tut  nothing  hcre,  though  e'er  so  good: 

\e.  natiTes  wheresoc*cr  they  come, 

iod  ooly  foreignera  at  home ; 

b  wbicb  they  appear  so  far  esŁrang^d, 

j  if  they  'ad  beea  i'  th'  cradle  changM, 

Ir  from  beyond  the  seafl  coavey*d 

;y  witehes— not  boro  here,  but  laid; 

Ir  by  outlandish  fathers  were 

^gotten  on  their  mothers  here, 

ud  therefore  justly  slight  tbat  nation, 

IThere  they  've  so  mongrcl  a  rclation; 

nd  seek  out  other  cUmates,  wbere 

bey  may  degenerate  less  tDan  here; 

s  woodcocks,  when  their  plumes  are  grown. 

^ffne  on  the  wmd's  wings  and  their  own, 

orsake  tbe  countries  where  they  're  batchM^ 

nd  seek  out  others  to  be  catch*d : 

o  they  morę  naturally  may  pleaso 

od  humour  their  own  geniuses, 

pply  to  all  things  which  they  see 

Tith  their  own  ^aincies  best  agrce  ; 

o  matter  how  ridicu|ous, 

r»  all  one,  if  it  be  in  use  ; 

OT  nothing  can  be  bad  or  good, 

4it  as  tjs  in  or  out  of  modę  ^ 

nd,  as  the  nations  are  that  use  it, 

11  ought  to  practise  or  ref  use  it ; 

*  obserrc  their  postures,  move,  and  stand, 

s  they  glve  out  the  word  o^  ooounand  ; 

6  leam  the  dullest  of  their  whims, 

ad  bow  to  wear  their  very  limbs  ^ 

o  tum  and  manage  every  part, 

ike  pappets,  by  their  rules  of  art; 

6  shnig  discreetly,  act,  and  tread, 

od  politicly  shake  the  head, 

litil  the  ignorant,  (that  giiess 

t  all  things  by  th*  appearanoes)  ^ 

6  see  how  Art  and  Naturę  strive,' 

eliev^  thera  really  alive, 

nd  that  tbey  're  yery  men,  not  things 

bat  morę  by  puppet-work  and  springs ; 

r^ben  trały  all  their  feats  have  been 

8  well  perfbrm^d  by  motion-men, 
nd  the  worsl  drolls  of  PunchtncUos 
Terę  much  th'  ingeniouser  fellows ; 

)r,  when  they  're  perfect  in  their  lesson, 
h*  hypothesis  grows  out  of  season, 
od,  all  their  labour  lost,  they  're  fain 
D  learo  new,  and  begin  again; 

9  talk  eteraally  and  loud, 
nd  altogether  in  a  crowd, 

o  matter  what ;  for  ia  the  noise 
o  man  minds  what  another  says : 
'  assnnw  a  eunfklence  beyond 
[ankind,  for  solid  and  profound, 
nd  stilt,  the  less  and  less  they  know, 
be  greater  dose  of  that  allow : 
ecry  all  things;  for  to  be  wise 
not  to  know,  but  to  despise ; 
nd  deep  judicious  confidence 
as  still  the  odds  of  wit  and  sense, 
ad  can  pretend  a  titłe  to 
&r  greater  things  than  they  can  do: 
'  adom  their  Eoglisb  with  French  scrapsy 
nd  give  their  very  language  claps; 
o  jernie  rigfatly,  and  renounce 
th'  pure  and  most  approv'dH3f  tones^ 
isdrwhile  they  idly  think  t'  enncb> 
dulterate  their  native  qpeech ; 


For,  though  to  smatter  ends  óf  Greek 
Or  Latin  be  the  rhetorique 
Of  pedants  counted,  and  vain-g1orious, 
To  smatter  French  is  meritorious; 
And  to  forgct  their  mother-tongue, 
Or  purposely  to  sjieak  it  wrong, 
A  hopeful  sign  of  parts  and  wit, 
And  that  they  improve  and  benefit ; 
As  those  that  have  been  taught  amiss, 
In  liberał  arts  and  sciences, 
Must  all  they  'ad  learot  before  in  Tain 
Focget  quite,  and'begin  again. 
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"Tis  pity  Winę,  which  Naturę  meaiit 
To  man  in  kindness  to  present. 
And  gave  hJm  kindly,  to  caress 
And  cherish  his  frail  happiness  ; 
Of  equal  virtue  to  renew 
His  wearied  mind  and  body  too ; 
Should  (like  the  cyder-tree  in  Eden» 
Which  only  grew  to  be  forbidden) 
No  sooner  come  to  be  enjoyM, 
But  th'  owner  's  fatally  destroy'd ; 
And  that  which  she  for  good  design'd» 

omes  the  ruin  of  mankind, 

t  for  a  littlc  vain  excess 
Runs  out  of  all  its  bappiness, 

d  makes  the  friend  of  Truth  and  Loye 
Their  greatest  adversary  prove; 
T'  abuse  a  blessiug  she  be&tow'd 
So  truły  essential  to  his  good. 
To  countervail  his  pensire  cares, 
And  8lavish  drudgcry  of  aflfairs; 
To  teach  him  judgment,  wit,  and  sense^ 
And,  morę  than  aJl  these,  confidence  i 
To  pass  his  times  of  recreation 
In  choice  and  noble  conversation, 
Catch  tiiith  and  reason  unawares, 
As  men  do  health  in  wholesome  airs ; 
(While  fools  their  convcrsants  possetf 
As  unawares  with  sottishne^) 
To  gain  access  a  privaŁe  way 
To  man's  best  sensc,  by  its  own  key, 
Which  painful  judges  strive  in  vain 
By  any  other  coarse  t'  obtain; 
To  pult  off  all  disguise,  and  yiew    > 
Tliings  as  they  're  natural  and  true; 
Discoyer  fools  and  knaves,  alIow*d 
For  wise  and  honest  in  the  crowd  ; 
With  innocenl  and  virtUous  sport 
Make  short  days  long,  and  loog  nigbts  short. 
And  mirth,  the  only  antidote 
Against  diseases  ere  they  're  got ; 
To  save  health  harmiess  from  th'  access 
Both  of  the  mcd'cine  and  disrase  ; 
Or  make  it  help  itself,  seeure 
Against  the  desperafst  fit,  the  cure. 
/^  All  these  sublime  prcroc:ativf's 
Of  happiness  to  human  łivcs, 
He  Tainly  throws  away  aiid  slights, 
For  madness,  nois'%  and  bloody  fights  j 
When  nothing  can  decide,  but  swords 
And  pots,  the  riglit  or  wi\)ng  of  words, 
like  priuCi  s'  titlrs ;  and  he  's  outed 
The  justice  of  his  cause  tbat  'a  routed« 
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No  sooner  has  a  oharge  been  soundcd 
With — Son  of  a  whore,  and  Damn?d  confounded^ 
And  the  bold  signal  głven,  the  lie. 
But  instantly  the  bottles  fly, 
Where  cups  and  glasses  are  smali  shot. 
And  cannon-ball  a  pewter-pot : 
That  blood,  tha£  's  hardly  in  tbe  vem, 
.  Is  now  remanded  back  again ; 
Tfaough  sprung  from  winę  of  the  same  piece. 
And  near  a-kin,  within  degrees, 
Strives  to  commit  assassinationa 
On  its  own  natural  relations ; 
And  those  twin-spirits,  80  kind-beartied, 
That  from  theirinends  so  lately  ported, 
No  sooner  several  ways  are  gone. 
But  by  themselyes  are  set  upon,  ^ 
SurprisM  Hke  brother  against  brother. 
And  pat  to  th'  sword  by  one  another ; 
So  much  morę  JBerce  are  civil  wars, 
Than  those  between  merc  foreigners !     / 
And  man  ^imsetf,  with  winę  possest. 
Morę  sarage  than  the  wildest  beast ! 
For  serpents,  wfaen  they  meet  to  water, 
Łay  by  their  poison  and  their  naturę :  * 
And  iiercest  creatures,  that  repair, 
In  thirsty  deserts,  to  their  rare 
And  distant  riTcr^s  banks  to  drink, 
In  love  and  clos6  alliance  link, 
And  from  their  mixture  of  strange  seedp 
Produce  new,  never-heard-of  breeds. 
To  whom  the  fiercer  unicom 
Begins  a  large  hcalth  with  his  hom; 
As  cuckolds  put  their  antidotes, 
When  they  drink  coffee,  into  th*  pots; 
While  n^an,  with  raging  dnnk  inflam*d, 
Is  far  morę  savage  and  untam*d ; 
Supplies  his  toss  of  wit  and  sense 
With  barbarousness  and  insolence ; 
Believcs  hiraself,  the  le«s  he  's  able, 
The  morę  heroic  and  formidable  \ 
Lays  by  his  reason  in  his  bowls, 
As  Turlcs  are  said  to  do  their  souls, 
Until  łt  has  so  often  been 
6hut  out  of  its  lodging,  and  let  in, 
At  length  it  never  can  attain 
To  find  the  right  way  back  again ; 
Drinks  ałl  his  time  away,  and  prun<» 
The  end  of  's  life,  as  yignerons 
Cut  short  the  branches  of  a  vine, 
To  make  it  bear  morę  plenty  o'  winę ; 
And  that  which  Naturę  did  intend 
T*  enlarge  his  life,  pervert8  t'  its  end. 

SSo  Noah,  when  he  anchor*d  safe  ma 
The  mountain^s  top,  his  lofty  haven. 
And  all  tlie  passengers  he  borę 
Werę  on  the  new  worid  set  ashore, 
He  madę  it  next  his  chief  design 
To  plant  and  propagate  a  vine ; 
Which  sińce  has  overwhelm'd  and  drawn'4 
Far  greater  numbers,  on  dry  ground, 
Of  wretched  mankind,  one  by  one, 
Than  all  the  flood  before  had  done. 


SATIRE  UPOy  MARRIAGE. 

3uRE  marńages  were  never  90  well  fitted, 
As  when  to  matrimony  men  were  committed^ 
Łike  thieves  by  justices,  and  to  a  wife 
9Qiłiid|  like  to  góod  belwTiour,  during  Uib  1 


IFor  thcn  *twas  but  a  C)vil  contract  madę' 
Between  two  partners  that  set  up  a  trade ; 
And  if  both  failM,  there  was  no  conscience 
Nor  faith  invaded  in  the  strictest  sense ; 
No  canon  cf  the  church,  nor  vow,  was  broke, 
When  men  did  iree  their  galPd  necks  from  the  yoke; 
But  when  they  tir'd,  like  other  homed  beasts, 
Might  ha^e  it  taken  off,  and  take  their  rests, 
Without  being  bound  in  duty  to  show  cause, 
ór  reckon  with  diyine  or  haman  laws. 

For  sińce,  what  use  of  matnmony  has  beea 
But  to  make  gallantry  a  greater  sin  ? 
As  if  there  were  no  ąppetite  nor  gust, 
Below  adultery,  in  modish  lust; 
Or  no  debauchery  were  6xquisite, 
Until  it  has  attainM  its  per^ect  height 
For  men  do  now  take  wive8  to  nobler  ends. 
Not  to  bear  children,  but  to  bear  them  firiends  ; 
Whom  nothing  can  oblige  at  such  a  ratę 
As  these  endearing  offices  of  late. 
For  men  are  now  grown  wise,  and  undentand 
How  to  improve  their  crimes  as  well  as  land  ; 
And,  if  they  're  issue,  make  the  infants  pay 
Down  for  their  own  begetiing  on  the  day, 
The  charges  of  the  gossiping  disburse,         * 
And  pay  beforelu^nd  (ere  they  're  bom)  the  nurse; 
As  he  that  got  a  monster  on  a  cow, 
Out  of  design  of  setting  up  a  show. 
For  why  should  not  the  brats  for  all  accoant, 
As  well  as  for  the  christening  at  the  fount, 
When  those  that  stand  for  them  lay  down  the  ratę 
O'  th'  banquet  and  the  priest  in  spoons  and  płate  ? 

The  ancient  Romans  madę  the  state  allow 
For  getting  all  men's  children  above  two: 
Then  married  men,  to  propagate  the  breed, 
Had  great  rewards  for  what  they  nerer  did, 
Were  priviIegM,  and  higbly  honour^d  too. 
For  owning  what  their  .riends  were  fain  to  do; 
For  80  they  'ad  children,  they  regarded  not 
By  whom,  (good  men)  or  how,  they  were  begot» 
To  borrow  wlres  (like  moiiey)  or  to  lend. 
Was  then  the  cm\  oflice  of  a  fńend, 
And  he  that  madę  a  scraple  in  the  case 
Was  held  a  miserable  wfctch  and  base ; 
For  when  they  *ad  children  by  *em,  th'  hooest  mam 
Retum^d  them  to  their  husbands  back  again. 
Then,  for  th'  encouragement  and  propagatioo 
Of  such  a  great  concemment  to  the  natkm, 
All  people  were  so  fiill  of  complacence. 
And  civil  duty  to  the  public  sense, 
They  had  no  name  t'  express  a  cuckold  then* 
But  that  which  signified  all  married  men ; 
Nor  was  the  thing  accouuted  a  disgrace, 
Unless  among  the  dirty  jiopulace. 
And  no  man  understands  cm  what  acoount 
Less  ci^il  nations  after  hit  upon  't : 
For  to  be  known  a  cuckold  can  be  no 
Dishonour  but  to  him  that  thinks  it  so; 
For  if  he  feel  no  chagrin  or  remorse. 
His  forehead  *s  shot-free,  and  he  's  ne'er  the  wGise« 
For  homs  (like  bomy  callouscs)  are  found 
To  grow  on  sculls  that  have  receiv'd  a  wound, 
Are  crackt,  and  broken ;  not  at  all  on  those, 
That  are  invuluerate  and  free  finom  blows. 
What  a  brave  time  had  cuckold-makers  then, 
When  they  were  held  tlie  worthiest  of  men, 
The  real  fathcrs  of  the  commonwealth, 
That  planted  oolonies  in  Romę  itself ! 
When  he  that  help'd  his  neighbours,  and  be^ 
Most  Romans,  was  the  nohlest  patiiot  \ 
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fiBr  if  A  bnre  man,  tlmt  presarM  tnm  death 

One  dtisen,  was  honour^d  with  a  wreath, 

He,  that  morę  gallantly  g<ot  three  or  four, 

b  reasoD  most  desenm  a  fpretA  deal  morę. 

Theo,  if  thdse  g^lorkmi  worthSes  of  old  Romę, 

That  ciTłlB'd  the  worid  they  'ad  oTercome, 

And  taagfat  it  lawa  and  learnlng,  found  this  way 

The  best  to  sa^e  tb«ir  empire  firóm  decay, 

Why  shoald  not  theM»  that  borrow  all  the  worth 

Tbey  ba^e  firom  tbem,  not  take  this  lesson  forth— 

Get  cbildren,  fnends,  and  hooour  too,  and  money. 

By  pnident  maoaging  of  matrimony  ? 

For,  if  tis  honourable  by  all  contet, 

Adaftery  most  be  nonldpfal  at  least. 

And  thoe  times  great,  when  pńvate  men  are  oome 

l}p  to  the  heig^ht  and  politie  of  Romę. 

All  by-blows  were  not  only  firee-born  then. 

But,  like  John  Łitbnm,  free-begotten  men ; 

Hid  equal  right  and  privilege  with  thene, 

That  claim  by  title  right  of  the  (bar  geas :. 

For,  bein;  in  marriage  bom,  it  matters  not 

Aftćr  what  litnrgy  they  were  begot ; 

And  if.there  be  a  difference,  they  ha^e 

Tb'  adTantage  of  the  chanibe  in  proving  braTe, 

By  beiog  engender'd  with  morę  life  and  ibrc^, 

Tłian  thme  begotten  the  duU  way  of  coorse* 

The  Cbinese  place  all  piety  and  zeal 
h  lenring  with  their  wires  the  commonweal  $ 
,  Tii  all  therr  hopes  of  merit  and  saiTation 
Upoa  their  women*s  aupererogation : 
With  soleam  tows  their  wives  and  danghtera  bind, 
Ukt  Eve  m  Paradise,  to  all  mankind ; 
And  thoae  tbat  can  produce  the  most  gallants, 
Are  beld  the  precionaest  of  all  their  saints ; 
Wear  roaaries  about  their  necks,  to  eon 
Tbnr  esercnes  of  devotion  on  j 
That  lerre  them  for  certificates,  to  show 
With  what  yast  numbers  they  have  had  to  do : 
BefcR  they  *re  marry*d  make  a  conscience 
Tomitiiodaty  of  incontinence;  ^ 

And  the,  that  bas  beeo  oflenest  prostituted, 
b  wjĘihy  of  the  greatest  match  reputed. 
Ihit,  when  ^e  conąuering  Tartar  went  about 
Ib  root  this  orthodox  religion  out, 
tbey  itood  for  conscience,  and  re8olv*d  to  die, 
Bather  than  cbange  the  anctent  purity 
Of  that  refigion,  which  their  ancestors 
And  they  had  prosper^d  in  so  many  yean ; 
V(w*d  to  their  gods  to  saerifice  their  lires, 
And  die  their  daughters*  martyrs,  and  their  wires*, 
Bcftie  they  wouM  commit  f  o  great  a  sin 
Apimt  the  foith  they  had  been  bred  up  in. 


8ATIRE  UPON  PLAGIARIE& 

fwr  ahonU  the  world  be  so  a^erse 
'  phkgiary  priTateers, 
;all  men's aense  and  foncy  seize, 
i  make  free  prize  of  what  they  pleaae  f 
[  if,  beeause  they  hnff  and  sweń, 
'  ipiUoers,  foU  of  what  they  steal, 

i  might  equal  power  aasume, 
pay  them  with  as  bard  a  doom ; 
ihut  theqi  up,  like  beasti  in  pounds, 
'breakmg  into others'  gnmnds ! 
k  them  with  chamctera  and  brands, 
other  fiorgersof  men*s  hands ; 
in  efligie  hang  and  draw 
poor  delin|iMntt  by  dub-law. 


When  no  indictment  jnstly  lies. 
But  where  the  theft  will  bear  a  price. 

For  thoughwit  never  can  be  leamM, 
U  may  b*  assam'd,  and  own'd,  and  eam'd, 
And,  like  our  noblest  fruits,  improrM, 
By  being  transplanted  and  remoT'd; 
And,  as  it  bears  no  certain  ratę, 
Nor  pays  one  penny  to  the  state, 
With  which  it  tums  no  morę  t*  account 
Than  Yirtue,  foith,  and  merit  's  woot ; 
Is  neither  moveable  nor  rent, 
Nor  chattle,  goods,  nor  tenement, 
Nor  was  it  cver  passM  b*  entail, 
Nor  settled  upon  heirs-male ; 
Or  if  it  were,  like  iłl-got  land, 
Did  never  fali  t*  a  second  hand ; 
So  'tis  no  morę  to  be  engT06s*d 
Than  sunshine,  or  the  air  cnclos'd, 
Or  to  propriety  confinM, 
Than  th*  uncontroPd  and  8catter'd  wind. 

For  why  should  that  which  Nattire  meant 
To  owe  its  being  to  its  vent, 
That  has  no  value  of  its  own, 
But  as  it  is  divulg'd  and  known, 
Is  perishable  and  destroy'd, 
As  long  as  it  lies  unenjoyM, 
Be  acanted  of  that  liberał  use, 
Which  all  mankind  i^  free  to  choose, 
And  idly  hoarded  where  *twas  bred, 
Instead  of  being  dispers*d  and  spread  ? 
And,  the  morę  larish  and  profose, 
Tis  of  the  nobler  generał  use ; 
As  riots,  though  supply'd  by  stealtb, 
Are  wholesome  to  the  commonwealth. 
And  men  spend  fireelier  what  they  win, 
Than  what  they  *ave  freely  coming  in. 

The  world  's  as  iiill  of  curious  wit, 
Which  those  that  fother  never  writ, 
As  'tis  of  bastards,  which  ^he  aot 
And  cuckoM  owns,  that  nCer  begot; 
Yet  pass  as  well  as  if  the  one 
And  th'  other  by-blow  were  their  own. 
For  why  should  be  that  's  impotent 
To  judge,  and  foncy,  and  inyent. 
For  that  impediment  be  stopt 
To  own,  and  challenge,  and  adopt, 
At  least  th'  expo8'd  and  fotherless 
Poor  orphans  of  the  pen  and  press, 
Wfaose  parents  are  obscure,  or  dead, 
Or  in  far  countries  bom  and  bred  ? 

Aa  nonę  but  kings  have  power  to  raise 
A  levy,  which  the  subject  pays, 
And  though  they  cali  that  tax  a  loan, 
Yet  when  'tis  gatherM  *tis  their  own ; 
So  he  that  's  able  to  impose 
A  wit^excise  on  ven9  or  prose, 
And  still,  the  abter^uthora  are 
Can  make  them  pay  the  greater  share, 
Is  prince  of  poets  of  his  time, 
And  they  his  vassaUi  that  supply  him ; 
Can  judge  morę  just^y  o*  what  he  takee 
Than  any  of  the  best  he  makes, 
And  morę  impartially  conceive 
What  's  fit  to  choose,  and  what  to  Ieave> 
For  men  reflect  morę  strictly  'jxm 
The  sense  of  others  than  their  own ; 
And  wit,  that  's  madę  of  wit  and  sleight, 
Is  richer  than  the  plain  downright : 
As  salt,  that  's  madę  of  salt,  's  morę  fine, 
Than  when  it  first  oame  irain  the  brine; 
P  ^ 


^^Ut'- 
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BUTŁEJfS  POEMS. 


And  spińts  of  a  Dobler  naturę 

Drawn  from  the  duli  ingredieat  matter. 

Hence  mighty  Yirgil  's  said  of  oM, 
Prom  dung  to  have  extracted  gold; 
(As  mrny  a  lont  and  siUy  clown 
By  his  instructions  sinoe  have  done) 
And  grew  morę  lofty  by  that  means, 
Than  by  bis  ltvery-oats  and  beans, 
Wben  from  bis  carts  and  country  fanns 
He  Tose  a  mif hty  man  at  arms ; 
To  whom  th'  Hcroics  ever  sińce 
TiaTL  sworo  allcgiance,  as  their  prinee^ 
And  faithfnlly  bave  all  in  thnes 
ObsenrM  his  castoms  in  tbeir  rhymes. 

*Twas  counted  leaming  once,  and  wit. 
To  void  but  what  some  autbor  writ. 
And  what  men  understood  by  rotę, 
By  as  implicit  sense  to  quote : 
Tlien  many  a  magisterial  clerk 
Was  tanght,  like  singing-birds,  i'  th'  dark, 
And  understood  as  much  of  things, 
As  th'  ablest  blackbird  what  it  sings ; 
And  yet  was  honourM  and  ręnown'd 
For  grave,  and  solid,  and  profonnd* 
Theii  why  shoiild  tfaóse,  who  pick  and  cfaoote 
The  best  of  all  the  best  compose. 
And  join  it  by  Mosaic  art, 
In  gracęful  order,  part  to  part, 
To  make  the  whole  in  beauty  suit, 
Not  merit  as  complete  repute 
As  those  who,  with  less  art  and  pains, 
Can  do  it  with  their  native  brains. 
And  make  the  homespun  business  fit 
As  fireely  with  their  mother  wit; 
Since,  what  by  Naturę  was  deny^d, 
By  Art  and  Industry  's  supply'd, 
Both  which  are  morę  our  own,  and  braTe^^ 
Than  all  the  alms  that  Naturę  gave  ? 
For  that  w'  acquire  by  pains  and  art 
Is  onły  du^  t'  our  own  desert; 
While  all  th'  endowments  she  confers 
Are  not  so  much  our  own  as  her's, 
That,  like  good  fortunę,  unawares 
Fali  not  t'  our  virtue,  but  our  shares. 
And  all  we  can  pretend  to  merit 
We  do  not  purchase,  but  inherit. 

ThuR  all  the  great^st  inventions,  when 
They  first  were  ibund  out,  were  so  mean, 
That  th'  authon  of  them  are  unknown^ 
As  little  things  they  6Com'd  to  own ; 
Until  by  men  of  nobler  thought 
Th'  were  to  their  fuli  perfection  broughL 
This  proTes  that  Wit  does  but  rough-bew, 
Leaves  Art  to  polish  and  review ; 
And  that  a  wit  at  fecond-hand   • 
Has  greatest  interest  and  command ; 
For  to  improve,  dispose,  and  judge, 
Is  nobler  than  t'  invent  and  drudge. 

Invention  's  himiorous  and  nice. 
And  never  at  command  applies ; 
Disdains  t'  obey  the  proudest  wit, 
Unless  it  chance  t'  be  in  the  fit; 
(Like  prophecy,  that  can  presage 
Successes  of  the  latest  age, 
Yet  is  not  able  to  tell  when 
It  neict  shall  prophesy  again) 
Makes  all  ber  suitors  couree  and  wait, 
Like  a  proud  minister  of  state, 
And,  when  she  's  serious,  in  some  freak, 
£xtniTagant»  and  irain,  and  weak, 


Attend  ber  silly  lazy  pkantre, 
Until  she  chance  to  be  at  leisure ; 
When  'tis  morę  easy  to  steal  wit : 
To  clip,  and  fbfge,  and  counterfeil, 
Is  both  the  business  and  delight, 
Dke  hunting  sports,  of  those  that  write; 
For  thievery  is  but  one  sort, 
The  leamed  say,  of  bnnting  aport 

Henoe  'tis  that  some,  who  set  np  ^ntt^ 
Aa  raw,  and  wretched,  and  unvent. 
And  open'd  with  a  stock  as  poor 
Ab  a  healthy  beggar  with  one  sore  f 
That  never  writ  in  prose  or  Tene, 
But  pick'd,  or  cut  it,  like  a  purte. 
And  at  the  best  oould  but  commiŁ 
The  petty-larceny  of  wit ; 
To  whom  to  write  was  to  pnrloin. 
And  printing  but  to  stamp  false  coin ; 
Yet,  after  long  and  sturdy  endeaTouis 
Of  being  painful  wit-receiTers, 
With  gathering  rags  and  scraps  of  wit, 
As  paper  's  madę  on  which  'tis  writ, 
HaYe  gone  ibrth  autbors,  and  acquir'd 
The  right— OT  wrong— to  be  admir^d  ; 
And,  arm'd  with  oonfidence,  incurr^d 
The  fool'8  good  łuck,  to  be  preferr'd. 
For,  as  a  banker  can  dispoae 
Of  greater  sums  he  only  owes, 
Than  he  who  honestly  is  known 
To  dcal  in  nothing  but  bis  own, 
So,  who8oe*er  can  take  up  most, 
May  greatest  £une  and  credit  boast 


SATIRE, 

•IN  TWO   PARTS, 

UPOK  THE  IMPERFECTION  AND  ADU8E  OF 

HUMAŃ  LEARNING. 

m 

^  PART  I. 

(It  is  tbe  noblest  act  of  human  reaaon. 
To  free  itself  from  slaytsh  prepossessioo, 
Assume  the  legał  right  to  disengage 
From  all  it  had  contracted  under  age. 
And  not  its  ingenuity  and  wit. 
To  all  it  was  imbned  with  first,  snbmit; 
Take  true  or  false  for  better  or  for  wone» 
To  have  or  to  hołd  indifierently  of  course. 
^  For  Ctistom,  though  but  usher  of  tbe  school, 
\\liere  Naturę  breeds  the  body  and  tbe  eonl, 
Usurps  a  greater  power  and  interest 
0*er  man,  the  heir  of  Raason,  than  bmte  beast, 
That  by  two  different  instincts  is  led. 
Bom  to  tłie  one,  and  to  the  other  bred. 
And  trains  him  np  with  mdiments  morę  ftlse 
Than  Naturę  does  ber  stupid  animals; 
And  that  's  one  reason  why  morę  care  's  beatowi 
Upon  the  body,  than  the  soul  's  allow'd, 
That  is  not  ibund  to  understand  and  know 
So  subtly,  as  the  body  's  found  to  grow. 

Though  cłuldren,  witiiout  fitudy,  pains,  or  thmigli^ 
Ajre  languages  and  Tulgar  notions  taught, 
rmpr0ve  their  natural  talents  without  eare^ ' 
And  apprehend  befinre  they  are  aware, 
Yet  as  all  strangers  never  leare  tbe  tones 
They  have  been  ns*d  of  children  to  proDoanoa, 
So  most  men*s  reason  nevcr  can  outgrow 
The  discipline  it  fint  receir^d  to  kaow. 


Bnt  renden  wordf  they  fifft  began  to  eon, 
Tbe  eod  of  all  that  *8  after  to  be  known, 
Aod  sett  the  help  of  education  back, 
Worse  than,  witbout  it,  man  cooid  ever  lack ; 
W)kn  tberefere,  finds  the  aitificiai*st  ibols 
Hare  not  been  chang^d  i'  th'  cradłe,  but  the  schools, 
Where  erroor,  pedantry,  and  affectation, 
Bod  them  behind^hand  with  their  edacation. 
And  all  aiike  are  taught  poetie  ragę, 
Wbea  hardly  one  's  fit  for  it  in  an  age. 
No  sooner  are  the  organa  of  the  brain 
Ooick  to  receiTe,  and  Btedfast  to  retain, 
Best  koowledges,  bnt  all  ^s  laid  out  upon 
Betńeriog  of  the  curee  of  Babylon  ; 
To  make  confounded  lańguages  restore 
A  greater  drudgery  than  it  barrM  before : 
And  tberefore  thoae  imported  from  the  East, 
Wbere  ^t  they  were  incuiTM,  are  held  the  beat, 
Althoogh  conrey^d.in  worse  Arabian  pothooks 
Thui^ifted  tradesmenscratch  in  sermoa  notę  books; 
Are  really  but  pauis  and  labour  lost, 
And  not  worth  half  the  drudgery  they  coet, 
UnloB,  Uke  rarities,  as  they  've  been  brought 
From  fureigń  climates,  and  aa  dearly  bought, 
When  those,  who  had  no  other  bnt  their  own, 
Hare  all  tucceeding  eloquence  outdone : 
As  men  that  wink  with  one  eye  see  morę  tme, 
Aid  take  their  aim  much  better,  than  with  two; 
For»  the  morę  lańguages  a  man  can  speak, 
His  talent  has  but  sprung  the  greater  leak ; 
And,  for  the  industry  he  'as  spent  upon  't, 
Mnst  fiiH  as  mach  aome  other  way  discount. 
The  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  the  Syriac, 
Bo,  likc  their  letters,  set  men^s  reaaon  baok. 
And  tum  their  wita,  that  striye  to  undentand  it, 
(Uke  tboae  that  write  the  charactera)  left-handed: 
Yet  he,  that  is  but  able  to  espreaiL 
Ko  sense  at  all  in  sereraJ  langnages, 
Will  paaa  for  leameder  than  he,  that '6  known 
To  speak  the  atrongeat  reaaon  in  hia  own. 

These  are  the  modism  arta  of  education, 
With  all  the  learńed  of  mankind  in  faahion. 
Bot  practis'd  only  with  the  rod  and  whip, 
As  riding-achools  inculcate  horaemanahip  ; 
Or  Romiah  penitenta  let  out  thdr  skina. 
To  bear  the  penaltiea  of  othera'  aina  : 
When  lettera,  at  the  first,  were  meant  for  play, 
And  oaly  na*d  to  paaa  the  time  away ; 
When  th'  ancient  Greeka  and  Romana  bad  no  name 
To  eipre^a  a  achool  and  płayhouae,  but  the  aame, 
ind  in  their  languagea,  ao  long  agonie, 
Toitody  or  be  idie  was  all  one; 
For  nothiag  morę  preaenrea  men  m  their  wits, 
Thaa  giying  of  them  lea^e  to  play  by  fitą, 
lo  dreama  to  aport,  and  ramble  with  all  lancies, 
And  wakmg,  little  leaa  extravagancea, 
The  reat  and  recreation  of  tir'd  thought, 
When  *tia  run  down  with  care  and  overwronght, 
Of  which  whoeyer  doea  not  freely  take 
His  coostant  ahare,  ia  never  broad  awake;  • 

And,  when  he  wanta  an  equal  competenc« 
Of  both  recniita,  abatea  aa  much  of  aenae. 

Kor  ia  their  education  worse  design'd 
Than  Naturę  (in  her  proviDce)  prores  mikhid : 
The  greateit  inclinatioiM  with  the  ieast 
Ctpacities  are  iataUy  poaaeat, 
Undemn^d  to  dmdge,  and  labour,  and  take  parna, 
WjthoBt  an  eąual  competence  of  brama ; 
While  thoae  ahe  haa  indttlg'd  in  aoni  and  body 
«e  most  arerae  to  induatry  and  study. 
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^And  th'  activ'8t  fanciea  ahare  aa  looae  alloya,- 
For  want  of  equal  weight  to  oounterpoise. 
But  when  thoae  great  coaveniences  meet, 
Of  equal  judgment,  industry,  and  wit, 
The  one  but  8trivea  the  other  to  divert, 
While  Fate  and  Cuatom  in  the  feud  take  part. 
And  acholars,  by  prepoaterona  over-doing. 
And  under-judging,  all  their  projects  ruin ; 
Who,  though  the  underatanding  of  mańki 
ithi^je_itrait  a  compaaa  ia  oonfin'd^ 


lXTłPWH!T^j 


«  daturę  aets  to 

\nt  ot  m'an;  ann  Taimy  rove  bevond. 

^       nomiew  mm,  wui  mfiy  'wr'g<>t 

Cloae  to  the  enemy,  to  make  a  ahot ; 
Yet  great  philoaophers  delight  to  stretch 
Their  talenta  most  at  thinga  beyood  their  reacfa, 
And  proudly  think  t'  unriddle  every  cauae 
That  Naturę  usea,  by  their  own  by-lawa ; 
When  'tia  not  only  impertinent,  but  rude, 
Where  ahe  deniea  admiaaion,  to  intrudę  ', 
And  all  their  industry  is  but  to  err, 
Unless  they  haTe  free  quarantine  from  her; 
Whence  'tis  the  world  the  less  has  underatood, 
fly^-atnyrng  to  know  morę  tnari  'BB  flll^Wfl.' 

Adam,^ith  tlieToe^irTłWHwef— 
Bought  knowledge  at  too  desperate  a  price. 
And  ever  ^nce  that  miserable  fate 
Leaming  did*  never  coat  an  easier  ratę ; 

r  though  the  most  divine  and  sovereign  good   - 
at  Naturę  haa  upon  mankind  bestowM, 
et  it  has  proY^d  a  greater  hinderance 
o  th'  intereat  of  truth  than  ignorance, 
nd  therefore  never  borę  ao  high  a  value, 
when  'twas.low,  contemptible,  and  abaliow; 
Had  academiea,  schoola,  and  collegea, 
Endow'd  for  ita  improTement  and  increaae ; 
With  pomp  and  ahow  was  introdoc'd  with  macea, 
Morę  than  a  Roman  magiatrate  had  iaaces ; 
Impower'd  with  atatute,  priTiIege,  and  mandate, 
T*  aasume  an  art,  and  after  understand  it ; 
like  billa  of  storę  for  taking  a  degree, 
With  all  the  leaming  to  it  custom-free ; 
And  ownjprrofessiona,  which  they  never  took 
So  much  delight  in  aa  to  read  one  book ; 
Like  princea,  had  prerogati^e  to  give 
Convicted  maleikctora  a  reprieve; 
And,  haying  bnt  a  little  paltry  wit 
Mote  than  the  world,  reduc*d  and  govem'd  it, 
But  8Com*d,  aa  aoon  aa  'twas  but  underatood. 
Aa  better  ia  a  apiteful  foe  to  good. 
And  now  haa  nothing  left  for  ita  support, 
But  what  the  darkest  timea  provided  for  't 

eaire 

r^iitJh' one  half^ifo7m  ^^^^  —     « 

As  acn^ers  tSKe  mori?  pains  to  learn  tlie  aleiprht 
Of  making  knota,  than  all  the  handa  they  write : 
So  all  hia  atndy  ia  not  to  estend 

unda  of  knowledge,  but  aome  vainer  end ; 
appear  and  paaa  for  learaedi  though  his  claii|i 
^ill  haidly  reach  beyood  the  empty  name : 
ror  most  oif  thoae  that  drudge  and  labour  bard 
miah  their  understandmga  by  the  yard, 
[Aa  a  French  library  by  the  whole  ia, 
So  much  an  ell  for  quartos  and  for  folios ; 
To  whioh  they  are  bnt  indexes  themseWes, 
And  understand  no  further  than  the  abeWea ; 
But  amatter  with  thehr  titJes  and  editions. 
And  place  them  in  their  claaaical  .partitions ; 
When  all  a  atudent  knows  of  what  he  reada 
la  not  in  'a  own,  but  under  generał  heads 
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Of  common-places,  not  in  his  own  power, 
But,  like  a  Dutchman^s  money,  i'  th*  cantore, 
Where  aU  he  can  make  of  it,  at  the  best, 
Is  hardly  three  per  ceni  for  interest ; 
And  whether  he  will  ev6r  get  it  out, 
Into  his  own  possession,  is  a  doubt : 
Affects  all  books  of  past  and  modem  ages, 
But  reads  no  further  than  the  title-pages, 
Only  to  eon  the  authore'  names  by  rotę, 
Or,  at  the  best,  those  of  the  books  they'  ąwńe, 
Enough  to  challenge  intimate  acqoaintance 
With  all  the  Icamed  modcms  and  the  ancients. 
As  Roman  noblemen  wer&  wont  to  greet, 
And  complimcnt  the  rabble  m  the  street, 
Had  nomenclators  in  their  trains,  to  claim 
Acqaaintance  with  the  meanest  by  his  name, 
And,  by  so  mean  contemptible  a  bribe, 
Trepann'd  the  sufirages  of  every  tribe ; 
So  learued  men,  by  authors*  names  unknowo, 
Have  gaifl*d  no  smali  improvement  to  their  own. 
And  he  's  esteem^d  the  learned'st  of  all  other^ 
'Th&t  has  the  largest  catalogue  of  autbors. 
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FRAGMBNT8  OF  AN  IlfTENDED  SECOND  PABT  OF 
THE  FOREGOING  8AT1RE. 

Men^s  talents  grow  morę  bold  and  confident, 
The  further  they  *re  beyond  their  just  extenty 
As  smatterers  prove  morę  arrogant  and  pert, 
The  less  they  truły  understand  an  art ; 
And,  where  they  'vc  least  capacity  to  doubt, 
Are  wont  t*  appear  most  percmpfry  and  stout ; 
While  those  tbat  know  the  mathematic  lines, 
Where  Naturę  all  the  wit  of  man  confines, 
And  when  it  keeps  within  iu^bounds,  and  where 
It  acts  beyond  the  limits  of  its  sphcre, 
J^joy  an  absoluter  free  command 
0'er  all  they  have  a  right  to  understand, 
Than  those  that  falsely  venture  to  encroach 
Where  Naturę  has  deny'd  them  all  approacb, 
And  still,  the  morę  they  strive  to  understand, 
like  great  estates,  ran  furthest  behind-faand; 
W^ill  undertake  the  universe  to  fathom, 
From  iniinite  down  to  a  single  atom ; 
Without  a  geometrie  instrument, 
r^To  take  their- own  capacity*8  exten^; 
/    Can  tell  as  easy  how  the  world  w) 
[     As  if  they  had  been  brought  up  to  the  tra( 
I     And  whether  Chance,  Nece^sity,  or  Matter, 
1    ContrivM  the  whole  establishment  of  Naturę  ;j 
I    When  all  their  w  its  to  understand  the  world 
I    Can  never  tell  why  a  pig^s  taił  is  curl'd, 
]/T>r  giTe  a  ratiooal  account  why  fish, 
/yThat  always  use  to  drink,  do  never  piss. 

Wrat mad  fantąstic  gambols  have beenp1ay*d 
By  th*  ancient  Greek  forefathers  of  the  trade, 
That  were  not  much  inferior  to  the  freaks 
Of  all  our  lunatic  fanatic  sects ! 

le  first  and  best  philosopher  of  Athens 
Was  crackt,and  ran  stark-staring  mad  with  patience. 
And  had  no  other  way  to  show  bis  wit, 
But  when  his  -wife  was  in  ber  scolding  fit; 
Was  after  in  the  Pagan  inąuisition, 
And  suffisr'd  martyrdom  for  no  relig^on. 
Next  kim,  his  scholar,  striving  to  expel 
All  poets  his  poetic  commoaweal. 


FjtU'd  himsetf,  and  all  his  followef*, 

Notorious  poets,  only  bating  Terse. 

The  Stagyrite,  unable  to  exponnd 

Tbe  Euripus,  leapt  into  't,  and  was  drą^d; 

So  he  that  put  his  eyes  out,  to  consider 

And  contemplate  on  natnral  tbings  the  steadier, 

Did  but  himself  for  idiot  con^ince, 

Though  reverenc'd  by  the  lea^ied  erer  sińce. 

Empedocles,  to  be  esteemM  a  god, 

I^eapt  into  Etna,  with  his  sandids  diod, 

That  being  blown  out,  disooTer*d  what  an  a« 

The  great  philosopher  and  juggl^  ^'S** 

That  to  his  own  new  deity  sacriftc^d. 

And  was  himself  the  Tictim  and  the  priest 

The  Cynie  coin*d  faise  money,  aiid,  for  fear 

Of  being  bang^d  for  t,  tum'd  philosopher ; 

Yet  with  his  laniem  went,  by  day,  to  find 

One  honest  man  i*  th'  heap  of  all  maokind; 

An  idle  freak  he  needed  not  have  done, 

If  he  had  known  himself  to  be  but  one. 

With  swarms  of  maggots  of  the  self-same  ratę, 

The  learoed  of  all  ages  celebrate 

Tbings  that  are  properer  for  Knightsbridge  coUcf^' 

Than  th*  autbon  and  ońginals  of  knowledge; 

Morę  sotdsh  than  the  two  fonatics,  trying 

To  mend  the  world  by  langbing,  or  by  crying; 

Or  he  that  langh'd  until  he  chokM  his  wbistle, 

To  rally  on  an  ass,  that  ate  a  thistk ; 

That  th'  antique  sagę,  that  was  gallant  t*  a  goose, 

A  fitter  mistress  could  not  pick  and  cbooee, 

Wbose  tempers,  incłinations,  sense,  and  wit, 

Like  two  indentures,  did  agree  ao  fit. 

The  ancient  Sceptics  constantly  deny*d 
WhUt  they  maintainM,  and  thoyght  they  joslifyd; 
For  when  they  affirm'd,  that  nothing  ^  to  be  knośn^ 
They  did  but  what  they  said  before  disown; 
And,  like  Polemics  of  the  Post,  pronoimoe 
The  same  thing  to  be  tme  and  faise  at  once. 

These  fołiies  had  such  influence  on  the  labble, 
As  to  engage  tliem  in  perpetual  squabble ; 
Divided  Romę  and  Athens  into  clans 
Of  ignorant  mechanic  partisans ; 
That,  to  maintain  their  own  hypotheses, 
Broke  one  another^s  bk)ckhead8>  and  the  peace; 
Were  often  set  by  officers  i'  th'  stocks 
For  quarrelling  about  a  paradox : 
When  pudding-wive8  were  launcht  in  cockHpiesa 

stools. 
For  folling  foul  on  oy6ter-wooien's  acbools^ 
No  heib-women  sold  cabbages  or  oniona. 
But  to  their  gossips  of  their  own  opinkni* 
A  Peripatetic  cobbler  scora*d  to  m\e 
A  pair  of  shoes  of  any  other  school ; 
And  porters  of  the  judgment  of  the  Stofes, 
To  go  An  errand  of  the  Cyrenaics ; 
That  usM  t'  enconnter  in  athletic  lists, 
With  beard  to  beard,  and  teeth  and  nails  to  fisb^ 
like  modem  kicks  and  caflk  among  tbe  youtk 
Of  academips,  to  maintain  tbe  tnith. 
But  in  the  boldest  feats  of  arins  the  Stolo 
And  Epicureans  were  the  most  heroic, 
That  stouUy  ventar'd  breaking  of  their  nedo, 
To  Yindicate  the  interests  of  their  sects, 
And  still  behav*d  themselTes  as  resolute 
In  waging  cufTs  and  bniises,  as  dispute, 
Until,  with  wounds  and  bruises  whtch  th'  had  go^ 
Some  hundreds  were  kiird  dead  upon  tbe  spot; 
When  aU  their  quarrels,  rghtly  undeTvtood, 
Were  but  to  proTe  di^utes  the  so%  eretgn  goodt 
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DunitcTioyi,  that  hAd  been  at  ftrst  design'd 
To  Rf^late  tho  erroun  of  the  mind, 
By  btmg  too  niceiy  ofttśbnan^d  and  vext, 
Hare  nudę  the  oomment  harder  than  the  text, 
Aiyl  do  not  oow,  like  cairing,  hit  the  joint, 
Bit  break  the  bones  tn  pieces,  of  a  point,  ^ 
Aną  irith  impertinent  erasions  ibrce 

clearest  reaaon  from  its  nattve  course — 
npie  things  a'  uncertain,  tis  no  matter 
they  are,  or  nerer  were  in  naturę ; 
AndYenture  to  demoDstrałe,  whenthey've  slurr*d, 
Aad  fkaliD*d  a  fallacy  upon  a  word. 
For  disputants  (as  swordsmen  ose  to  fience 
With  Uunted  Ibils)  engage  with  blunted  sense  ; 
And,  as  they  're  want  to  iatsify  a  blow, 
Jkt  DOthing  ebe  to  pa«  opon  the  foe ; 
Or,  if  they  venture  farther  to  attack, 
like  bowlers,  9tcvm  to  beat  away  the  jack ; 
And,  wheo  they  find  tbemselTeB  too  hardly  prest  on, 
Prmricate,  and  change  the  state  o'  th'  quegt*on ; 
The  Dobtest  science  of  defence  and  art 
Id  jinctice  now  with  all  that  controvert, 
ind  th'  only  modę  of  prizes,  from  Bear-gaTden 
]Xy«o  to  the  scbools,  in  giving  blows,  or  warding. 

As  old  knights-errant  in  their  barness  fought 
As  safe  as  in  a  castle  or  redoubt, 
GsTe  one  another  desperate  attacks. 
To  storm  the  counterscarps  upon  their  backs ; 
So  dispotants  advanc«,  and  post  their  anns. 
To  stoim  the  works  of  one  another^s  terms ; 
Fali  fool  on  some  extravagant  erpression, 
Bot  ne'er  attempt  the  main  design  and  reaaou"— 
fotome  poleinics  use  to  draw  their  swords 
A^ainst  the  language  only  and  the  words ; 
As  be  who  ibaght  at  barriers  with  Salmasins, 
£o^g*d  with  nothing  but  his  style  and  phrasesj, 
Wa^d  to  assert  the  murder  of  a  prince, 
The  autbor  of  faise  Latin  to  convince ; 
Bot  laid  the  merita  of  the  cause  aaide, 
By  tbose  that  understood  them  to  be  tryM ; 
And  counted  breaking  Pri8cian*s  head  a  tfaing 
Morę  capital  than  to  behead  a  king ; 
For  which  he  'as  been  admir*d  by  aJl  the  ]eartt'd, 
Of  knares  ooncem'd,  and  pedants  unconcern^d. 

JuDGiinrr  is  but  a  curious  pair  of  scales, 
That  tiin»  with  th'  hundredth  part  of  tme  or  hiise, 
And  stiU,  the  morę  'tis  U8'd,  is  wont  t*  abate 
The  fobtlety  and  mceness  of  its  weight, 
Cntil  'tis  faise,  and  will  not  rise  nor  fSall, 
like  those  that  are  less  artificial ; 
And  therefiore  studenta,  in  their  ways  of  judging, 
Are  iain  to  swalUnr  many  a  senseless  gudgeon,, 
And  by  their  oyer-nnderstanding  lose 
Its  actire  laculty  with  too  much  use ; 
For  reason,  when  too  curiously  tis  spun, 
b  bot  the  next  of  ąll  Temov'd  fiom  nonę— 

It  is  Opinion  goveni8  all  mankind, 
As  wisely  as  the  blind  that  leads  the  blind : 
For,  as  those  somames  are  esteemM  the  best 
That  signify  m  all  thiuga  ebe  the  least, 
So  men  pass  ISairest  in  the  worId's  opinion, 
That  hare  the  least  of  tmth  and  reaaon  hi  them. 
1Vath  wonld  undo  the  world,  if  it  possest 
The  meanest  of  its  right  and  interest ; 
b  bot  a  titalar  princess,  whose  authority 
b  alwaya  under  age,  anńl  in  mhiority ; 
Bas  all  things  done,  and  carried  in  its  name. 
Bot  most  of  ali  wlińe  k  €an  lay  DO  claim  s 


As  far  from  gatety  and  complaisauoe, 
As  greatness,  insolence,  and  ignorance ; 
And  therefore  bas  surrendered  her  dominion 
0'er  all  mankind  to  barbaious  Opinion, 
That  in  her  right  usurps  the  tynumies 
And  arbitrary  govemment  d  lies — 

As  no  tricks  on  tłie  ropę  but  those  that  break, 
Or  come  most  near  to  breaking  of  a  neck,' 
Are  worth  the  sight,  so  nothing  goes  for  wit 
But  nonsense,  or  the  next  of  all  to  it : 
For  nonsense,  being  neitber  false  nor  true, 
A  littłe  wit  to  any  thing  may  screw ; 
And,  when  it  has  a  while  been  us'd,  of  course 
Will  stand  as  well  in  virtue,  power,  and  ibrce, 
And  pass  for  sense,  t'  all  purposes  ais  good, 
As  if  it  had  at  first  been  understood : 
For  nonsense  has  the  amplest  priyiieges, 
And  morę  than  all  the  strongest  sense  obliges ; 
That  fumishes  the  schools  with  terms  of  art, 
The  mysteries  of  science  to  impart ; 
Supplies  ąll  seminaries  with  recruits 
Of  endless  controversies  and  disputes ; 
For  leamed  nonsense  has  a  deeper  sound 
Than  easy  sense,  and  goes  for  morę  profound. 


For  all  our  leamed  authors  now  oompile 
At  charge  of  nothiug  but  the  words  and  style. 
And  the  most  curious  critics  or  the  leamed 
Believe  themselves  in  nothing  else  concemed ; 
For,  as  it  is  the  garaiture  and  dress, 
That  all  things  wear  in  books  and  languages, 
(And  all  men's  qnalities  are  wont  t'  appcar 
According  to  the  habits  that  they  wear) 
Tis  probable  to  be  the  truest  test 
Of  all  the  ingenuity  o'  th'  rest 
The  liyes  of  trees  lie  only  in  the  barks. 
And  in  their  styles  the  wit  of  greatest  clerks  ; 
Hence  'twas  the  ancient  Roman  politicians 
Went  to  the  schools  of  foreign  rhetoricians. 
To  leam  the  art  of  patrons,  in  defence 
Of  interest  and  thenr  clients'  eIoqaence ; 
When  consuls,  censors,  senators,  and  pretors, 
With  great  dictators,  U8'd  to  apply  to  rhetoń. 
To  hear  the  greater  magistrate  u'  th'  school 
GiTe  sentence  in  his  haughty  chair-curule, 
And  those,  who  mighty  nations  overcame, 
Were  fain  to  say  their  lessons,  and  declaim. 

Words  are  but  pictures,  true  or  false  design'd, 
To  draw  the  lines  and  features  of  the  mind ; 
The  characters  apd  artificial  draughta, 
T*  express  the  inward  images  of  thoughts ; 
And  artłsts  say  a  picture  may  be  good, 
Althoogh  the  morał  be  not  understood ; 
Whence  some  infer  they  may  admire  a  style, 
Though  all  the  rest  be  e'er  so  mean  and  vile ; 
Applaud  th'  outsides  of  words,  but  never  mind 
With  what  fantastic  tawdry  they  are  liu'd. 

So  orators,  enchanted  with  the  twang 
Of  their  own  trillos,  take  delight  t'  harangne : 
Whose  science,  like  a  juggler's  box  and  balls, 
Conveys  and  counterchangcs  tnie  and  ialse ; 
Casts  mists  before  an  audience*s  eyes. 
To  pass  the  one  for  th'  oćher  in  disguise ; 
And,  like  a  morrice-dancer  dress'd  with  bells^ 
Only  to  serve  for  noise,  and  nothing  else, 
Such  as  a  carrier  makes  his  cattle  wear. 
And  hangs  for  pendents  in  a  horse's  ear ; 
For,  if  the  language  will  but  bear  the  test. 
No  nuitter  what  becomes  of  all  tbę  rest : 
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The  ablest  orator,  to  save  a  wwd, 
Would  tbrow  all  sense  and  reason  overboardi 
Hence  'tis  that  nothing  else  but  eloquence 
Is  ty'd  to  such  a  prodigal  eicpense  j 
That  lays  out  half  the  wit  atid  sense  h  itfes    . 
Upon  the  other  half  s,  as  vain  excu8es : 
For  all  defences  and  apologies 
Are  but  specifies  t*  other  frauds  and  lies  ; 
And  th'  drtificial  wash  of  ełoquetice 
Is  daub*d  in  Yain  upon  the  clearest  sense, 
Only  to  stain  the  native  ingenuity 
Of  equal  brevity  and  persptcuity ; 
Whilst  alt  the  best  and  soberest  things  he  does, 
Are  when  he  cx>ugh8,  or  spits,  or  blows  hb  nose; 
Haudles  no  point  so  evident  and  ciear 
(Besides  his  wbite  gloyes)  as  his  handkercher; 
Unfolds  the  nicest  scruple  so  distinct, 
As  if  his  talent  had  been  wrapt  up  in  't 
TJnthriftily,  and  now  he  went  about 
Henceforward  to  improve  and  put  it  oat. 


The  pedants  are  a  mongrel  breed,  that  sojoam 
Among  the  ancient  writers  and  the  modem ; 
And,  while  their  studies  are  between  the  one 
And  th'  other  spent,  have  nothing  of  their  own  j 
Lłke  spunges,  aie  both  plants  anid  ammals. 
And  eąnally  to  both  their  natures  false : 
For,  whether  'tis  their  want  of  conrersatkinf 
Inclines  tfaem  to  all  sorts  of  affectation ; 
Their  sedentary  life  and  melancholy, 
The  eyerlasting  nnrsery  of  folly ; 
Their  poring  upon  black  andwhite  too  subÓy 
Has  tum'd  the  insides  of  their  brains  to  motley ; 
Or  8quandering  of  their  wite  and  time  upon 
Too  many  things,  bas  madę  them  fit  for  nonę; 
Their  constant  overBtraii^ng  of  the  mind 
Distorts  the  brain,  as  horses  break  their  wind  $ 
Or  rude  confusions  o9  the  things  they  read 
'  Get  up,  like  nozions  yapours,  in  the  head, 
Until  they  ha^e  their  constant  wanes,  and  fuUs, 
And  changes,  in  the  insides  of  their  sculls ; 
Or  Tenturing  beyond  the  reach  of  wit 
Has  render^d  them  for  all  things  eise  unfit ; 
But  never  bring  the  world  and  books  together,     ^ 
And  therefore  never  rightly  judge  of  other ; 
Whence  multitudes  of  reverend  men  and  criticB 
Have  got  a  kind  of  intellectual  rickets, 
And,  by  th'  imtnoderate  escess  of  study, 
Have  found  the  siekły  head  t'  outgrow  the  body. 

For  pedantry  is  but  a  oom  or  wart, 
Bred  in  the  skin  of  Judgment,  Sense,  and  Art, 
'    A  stupify'd  excre8cence,  like  a'  wen, 

Fed  by  the  peccant  humours  of  leam'd  men, 
That  never  gro^s  from  natural  defects 
Of  downright  and  untutord  intellects. 
But  from  the  over-curiouB  and  yain 
Distempers  of  an  artificial  brain — 

So  he,  that  once  stood  for  the  leamed'st  man, 
Had  read  out  Little  Britain  and  Duck-lane ; 
Wom  out  his  reason,  and  reducM  his  body 
And  brain  to  nothing  with  perpetual  study ; 
Kept  tutors  of  all  sorts,  and  rirtuosis, 
To  read  all  authors  to  him  with  their  glosses. 
And  madę  his  lacquies,  when  he  walk'd,  bear  folios 
Of  dictionaries,  lexicons,  and  scholias. 
To  be  read  to  him  every  way  the  wind 
Should  chance  to  sit,  before  him  or  behind ; 
Had  read  out  all  th'  imaginary  duels 
1^9t  had  bcen  fought  by  consoniuits  and  rowels ; 


Had  crackt  his  scali,  to  llnd  cmt  proper  plaeci 
To  lay  up  all  memoirs  of  things  in  caaes ; 
And  practis^d  all  the  tricks-upon  the  charts, 
To  płay  with  parks  of  sciences  and  arts, 
That  8erve  t*  irapn>ve  a  feeble  gamester^s  study, 
lliat  yentures  at  graromatic  beast,  or  noddy ; 
Had  read  out  all  the  catalogues  of  wares, 
That  oome  in  dry  Tats  o'er  from  Frankfort  fcin, 
Whose  authcHV  use  t*  articulate  their  sunamei 
With  scraps  of  Greek  morę  leanied  than  theGennti^ 
Was  woni  to  scatter  books  in  every  room, 
Where  they  migbt  best  be  seen  by  all  that  oome, 
And  lay  a  train  that  naturally  should  force 
What  he  designM,  as  if  it  fell  of  course ; 
And  all  tbis  with  a  worse  success  than  Caidin, 
Who  bought  both  books  and  learaing  at  a 
When,  lighting  on  a  philosophtc  spell, 
Of  which  he  never  knew  one  syllable, 
Presto,  be  gone,  h'  unriddied  ałl  he  read, 
As  if  he  ha4  to  nothing  dse  been  bred. 


UPON 

Ay  HYPOCRITTCAL  NONCONFORMI^, 

A  P1HI>ARIC  ODB. 

Therb  's  nothing  so  abfmid,  or  vaii^ 

Or  bartmroiis,  or  inhumane. 

But,  if  it  lay  the  least  pretenoe 

To  piety  and  godliness, 

Or  tender-hearted  conscienoe. 

And  zeal  for  gospel-truths  proffóst, 

Does  sacred  instantly  commence ; 

And  all  that  dare  but  question  it,  $xe  straight 

Pronounc'd  the  unctrcumcis'd  and  reprobate: 

As  malefiscton,  that  ę^ape  and  fly 

Into  a  sanctuary  for  defence, 

Must  not  be  brought  to  justice  theuce, 

Although  their  crimes  be  ne'er  so  great  and  Ughj 

And  he  that  dares  presume  to  do  % 

Is  sentencM  and  deliyer^d  up 

To  Satan,  that  engBg'd  him  to  % 

For  ventaring  wickedly  to  put  a  stop 

To  his  immunities  and  free  afTairs, 

Or  meddle  saucily  with  theirs 

Th&t  are  employM  by  him,  while  he  and  they 

Proceed  in  a  religious  and  a  boly  way. 

And,  as  the  Pagans  heretofore 

Did  their  own  handjrworks  adore. 

And  madę  their  stone  and  timber  deities, 

Their  temples  and  their  altara,  of  one  piece; 

The  same  outgoings  seem  t'  inspire 

Our  modem  self-will'd  Edifier, 

That,  out  of  things  as  far  from  sense,  and  mfBt% 

Contrives  new  light  and  reyelation, 

The  creatures  of  th'  iroaginadon. 

To  worship  and  fali  down  before  ; 

Of  which  his  crack'd  dełusions  draw 

As  monstrous  images  and  rude, 

As  ever  Pagan,  to  belie^e  in,  hew^d, 

Or  madman  in  a  yision  saw ; 

Mistakes  the  feeble  impotence, 

And  vain  delusions  of  bis  mind. 

For  spiritual  gifts  and  offerings, 

Which  Heaven  to  present  him  brings; 

And  still,  the  furthejr  'tis  firom  sense, 

Believe8  it  is  the  morę  refin'd. 

And  ought  to  be  reoeh^d  with  greiter  tw&Wf* 
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Bot,  m  ań  tfieki,  whose  prinriples 

Atb  fidKy  pfOTe  fiilse  in  all  thingpi  else, 

The  duli  aad  heavy  hypocrite 

b  bat  in  paBsioo  miń  his  comcieiice, 

That  psjTB  him  ibr  maiataiDing  it 

With  zealous  ragę  and  impudence ;  ^ 

Attly  as  the  one  grows  obstinate, 

So  does  the  other  rich  and  fieit ; 

Diąnses  of  his  gifts  and  dispensatioDS, 

like  spiritiial  fonndations 

EndoirM  to  pioos  mes,  and  design'd 

To  eoŁertain  the  weak,  the  lamę,  and  blind ; 

Bot  still  dńreris  them  to  as  bad,  or  wone, 

Than  othen  are  by  unjiist  gorernori : 

For,  like  onr  modem  publicans, 

Ile  still  puts  ont  all  dues 

He  oves  to  Heaven  to  the  Devil  to  ose. 

And  makes  his  godly  interest  great  gains ; 

'Hikes  all  the  bretbren  (to  recroit 

Tlie  spirit  in  him)  contribute, 

And,  to  repair  and  edify  his  Sfient 

And  broken-winded  outward  man,  present 

For  painful  holding-forth  against  the  govemment. 

The  subtle  spider  never  spins, 

Bot  on  dark  days,  his  slimy  gins ; 

Nor  does  onr  engineer  mach  caie  to  plant 

Bii  tpiritual  machines, 

UnłesR  among  the  weak  and  ignorant, 

Th*  inconstant,  credulous,  and  Ugh^ 

The  yain,  the  fisctioas,  and  the  sUght, 

Tliat  in  their  zeal  are  most  extravagant ; 

for  troots  are  tickled  best  in  muddy  water : 

And  still  the  muddier  he  finds  their  brajns, 

Tlie  morę  he  's  sought  and'iblk>w*d  after, 

And  greater  ministratioas  gains: 

For  tatlung  idly  ia  admirM, 

And  speaking  noosense  held  inspir*d  ; 

And  still,  the  flatter  and  morę  duli 

Hii  gifts  appear,  is  held  morę  powerful : 

For  bloeks  are  beCter  cleft  with  wedges, 

Tlian  tools  of  sharp  and  sobtie  edges  $ 

And  dollest  nnosense  has  been  (bund,  . 

By  some,  to  be  the  solid'st  and  the  most  profonnd. 

A  great  apoetle  once  was  said 

With  too  much  leaming  to  be  mad ; 

Bot  our  great  saint  becomes  distract, 

Ani  oniy  with  too  little  crackt; 

Cdes  mora]  truths  and  human  leaming  down. 

And  will  endure  no  reasMi  but  his  own : 

For  »tis  a  dnidgery  and  task. 

Not  for  a  saint,  but  pagan  oracie. 

To  answer  all  men  can  object  or  ask ; 

Bot  to  be  ibund  impregnable, 

And  with  a  sturdy  forehead  to  hołd  out,    ' 

hi  qńte  of  shame  or  rea^ton  resolutc, 

It  braTer  than  to  argue  and  confute; 

As  be  that  can  draw  blood,  they  say, 

Fpom  witches,  takes  their  magie  power  away, 

So  be  that  draws  btood  int'  a  brother^s  face, 

Takes  all  his  gifts  away,  and  light,  and^prace: 

For,  while  be  holds  that  nothing  is  so  damn'd 

And  shamefal  as  to  be  asham^d, 

He  never  can  b*  attack*d, 

Bot  will  come  off ;  for  Confidence,  well  back'd, 

Among  the  weak  and  prepoi8ess*d, 

HasoftenTrath,  with  all  ber  kingly  poweri  oppiessU 

It  isthe  natnre  of  late  zeal, 
'Ml  not  be  Mlóect,  Dor  Kbel, 


Nor  left  at  large,  nor  be  restrain*d,^ 

But  where  there  's  something  to  be  gain*d ; 

And,  that  being  once  reveal'd,  defies 

The  law,  with  all  ita  peiialties. 

And  is  convinc'd  no  pale 

G*  th'  church  can  be  so  sacred  as  a  jail : 

For,  as  the  Indians'  prisoos  are  tbeir  mines, 

So  he  bas  ibund  are  all  restraints 

To  thrivtng  and  free-oonscieoc'd  saints ; 

For  t^e  same  thing  enriches  that  oonfiue^; 

And  like  toi  LuUy,  when  he  was  in  hołd, 

He  tums  his  baser  metals  into  gold  $ 

Receives  retuming  and  retiring  fees 

For  holding  forth,  and  holding  of  his  peace  ; 

And  takes  a  pension  to  be  advocate 

And  standjng  oounsel  'gainst  the  church  and  state 

•For  gallM  and  tender  consciences; 

Commits  himself  to  prison  to  trepan, 

Draw  in,  and  spirit  all  he  can ; 

For  birds  in  cages  haye  a  cali. 

To  draw  the  wildest  into  nets. 

Morę  preTalent  and  natural 

Than  all  our  artifidal  pipes  and  counterfettSi 

His  slippery  oonscience  has  morę  tricks 
Than  all  the  juggling  empirics, 
And  every  one  another  contradicts; 
All  law»  of  Hea^en  and  Earth  can  break. 
And  swaliow  oaths,  and  blood,  and  n^ine  easy. 
And  yet  is  so  infinu  and  weak, 
'Twill  not  endore  the  gentlest  check. 
But  at  the  slightest  nicety  grows  qaeasy ; 
Disdains  control,  and  yet  can  be 
No  where,  but  in  a  prVan,  free ; 
Can  force  itself,  in  spite  of  God, 
Who  makes  it  free  as  thought  at  home, 
A  slave  and  yillain  to  beoome. 
To  senre  its  interests  abroad: 
And,  though  no  Pharisee  was  e^er  so  conning 
At  tithing  mint  and  cnmmin. 
No  dali  idolater  was  e*er  so  flat 
In  things  of  deep  and  solki  weigfat, 
Pretends  to  chańty  and  hoUneas, 
But  is  implacable  to  peace,  ' 
And  ont  of  tenderoeas  grows  obstinate. 
And,  though  the  zeal  of  God's  hoose  ate  a  prince 
And  prophet  up  (he  says)  long  sińce,  ^ 

His  cross-grainM  peremptory  zeal 
Would  eat  up  God*s  house,  and  devour  it  at  a 
meal. 

He  does  not  pray,  but  prosecute,  * 

As  if  he  went  to  law,  his  suit; 

Summon^  his  Maker  to  appear 

And  answer  what  he  shall  prefer; 

Ketums  him  back  his  gift  of  prayer. 

Not  to  petition,  but  decłare ; 

Exhibits  cross  complaints 

Against  him  for  the  breach  of  ćoTenants, 

And  all  the  charters  of  the  saints; 

Pleads  guilty  to  the  actioo,  and  yet  stands 

Upon  high  terms  and  bold  demands ; 

Excepts  against  him  and  his  lawi, 

And  will  be  judge  himself  in  his  own  cause; 

And  grows  morę  saucy  and  serfere 

Than  th'  heathen  emperor  was  to  Jupiter, 

That  tts'd  to  wrangle  with  him  and  dispute. 

And  somctimes  would  speak  softly  in  his  ear 

And  scnnetimes  loud,  and  rant,  and  tear, 

And  tbreaten,  if  he  did  not  grant  his  suit. 
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But  when  his  painful  gifts  h'  employs 

In  holding-forth,  the  riitue  lies 

Kot  in  the  letter  of  tbe  sense, 

But  in  the  spiritual  rehemence, 

The  power  and  dispensation  pf  the  voice, 

Tbe  zealous  pangs  and  agonies, 

And  heavenly  tuminge  of  the  eyes; 

The  groans,  with  which  he  piously  destroys 

And  drowns  the  nonsense  in  the  noise ; 

And  grows  so  loud,  as  if  he  meant  to  fbrce 

And  take-in  Heaven  by  violence  ; 

To  iright  the  ąaints  into  salratioii. 

Ot  scare  the  Devil  from  temptation  ; 

Until  he  foUs  so  Iow  and  hoane. 

Ko  kind  of  carnal  sense 

Can  be  madę  out  of  what  be  means; 

But  as  the  ancient  Pagans  were  precise 

To  use  no  short^taird  beast  in  saciifice, 

He  still  conforms  to  tbem,  and  bas  a  care 

T  allow  the  Urgest  measure  to  his  paltry  ware. 

The  ancient  churches,  and  the  best. 
By  their  own  martyrs'  blood  increat^d  | 
But  he  bas  fbund  out  a  new  way, 
To  do  it  with  the  blood  of  those 
That  dare  his  cfaurch^s  growth  oppoee, 
Or  ber  imperious  canons  disobey  $ 
^  And  strive8  to  carry  on  the  work, 
Like  a  true  primitive  reforming  Turk, 
With  holy  ragc  and  ediiying  war, 
Morę  safe  and  powerful  ways  by  far: 
For  the  Turkus  patriarch,  Mahomet, 
Was  the  first  great  reformer,  and  the  chief 
Of  th*  ancient  Christian  belicf, 
That  mix'd  it  with  new  light,  and  cheat, 
W^ith  reTelations,  dreams,  and  i^ons, 
And  apostolic  superstitions. 
To  be  held  forth,  and  carry'd  on  by  war; 
And  his  successor  was  a  presbyter, 
With  greater  right  than  Haly  or  Abubeker. 

For,  as  a  Tark,  that  is  to  act  some  cnme 

Against  his  prophefs  holy  law, 

Is  wont  to  bid  his  soul  withdraw. 

And  Ieave  his  body  for  a  time; 

So,  ^i-hen  some  honid  action  's  to  be  óooSf 

Our  Turkish  proselyte  puts  on 

Another  spińt,  an^  lays  by  his  own ; 

And,  when  his  over-he{Lted  brain 

Tums  giddy,  like  his  brother  Mussulman, 

He  *s  judg^d  inspir'd,  and  all  his  frenzies  held 

To  be  propbetic  and  reyeaPd. 

The  one  beUeves  all  madmen  to  be  saints, 

Which  th*  other  cries  him  down  for  and  abhors, 

And  yet  in  madness  all  devotion  plauts, 

And  where  he  difiers  most  concursi 

Both  equally  exact  and  just 

In  perjury  and  breacłuof  trust; 

So  like  in  all  tbings,  that  one  brother 

Is  but  a  counterpart  of  th'  other ; 

And  both  unanimously  damn 

And  hate  (like  two  that  play  one  gamę) 

£ach  other  for  it,  wbile  they  strive  tó  do  the  same, 

Both  equąlly  design  to  raise 

Tłieir  churches  by  the  self-saoie  ways ; 

With  war  aud  ruin  to  assert 

Their  doctrine,  and  with  fire  and  sword  convert  | 

To  preach  the  gospel  with  a  dnim, 

Aąd  for  coaviucing  Qvercomę: 


And  though,  in  wonhipping.of  God|  all  blood. 

Was  by  his  own  laws  disallowM, 

Eoth  ,hold  no  holy  rites  to  be  so  good. 

And  both,  to  piopagate  the  breed 

Of  their  own  saints,  one  way  procaed ; 

For  lust  and  lapes  in  war  repair  tf  fost, 

As  fury  and  destniction  waste : 

Both  equally  allow  all  crimes, 

As  lawful  means  to  propagate  a  tact ; 

For  laws  in  war  can  be  of  no  eifect. 

And  licence  does  morę  good  in  gospel  timeft 

Hence  *tis  that  holy  wars  have  «ver  been 

The  horrid'st  scenes  of  blood  and  sin ; 

Fbr,  when  Religion  does  recede 

From  ber  own  naturę,  nothing  but  a  breed 

Of  prodigies  and'hideous  monsters  can  succeed. 
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'Tis  well  that  equal  Heaven  bas  pUc'd 

Those  joys  above,  that  to  jneward 

The  just  and  virtuou8  are  prepar*d, 

Beyond  their  reach,  undL their  pałns  are  past; 

Elsę  men  would  rather  yenture  to  poaiess 

By  force,  than  eam  their  happiness ; 

And  only  take  the  I>evil*8  advice, 

As  Adam  did,  how  soonest  to  be  wise, 

Though  at  th*  expen8e  of  Paradise : 

For,  as  some  say,  to  fight  is  but  a  base 

Mechanic  handy-work,  and  far  below 

A  generous  spirit  to  nndeigo; 

So  His  to  take  the  paiiis  to  know : 

Which  some,  with  only  confidence  and  fece. 

Morę  easily  and  ably  do  5 

For  daring  nonsense  seldom  fails  to  hit, 

Uke  scatter^d  shot,  and  pass  with  some  for  wit, 

Who  would  not  rather  make  himself  a  judge, 

And  boldly  usurp  the  chair, 

Than  with  duli  industry  and  care 

Endure  to  study,  think,  and  drudge. 

For  that  which  he  much  sooner  may  advancą 

With  obstinate  and  pertinacious  ignorance? 

For  all  men  challenge,  though  in  spite 

Of  Kature  and  their  stars,  a  right 

To  censure,  judge,  and  know, 

Though  she  can  only  order  who 

Shall  be,  and  who  shall  ne'er  be,  wise : 

Then  why  should  thoee,  whonv  she  denies 

Her  favour  and  good  graces  to, 

Kot  strive  to  take  opinion  by  surprise, 

And  rayish  what  it  were  id  vain  to  woo  ? 

For  he  that  desperately  assumes 

The  t:ensure  of  all  wits  and  arts, 

Thougł)  without  judgment,  skill,  and  parts, 

Only  to  startle  and  amuse. 

And  mask  his  ignorance,  (as  Indians  usc 

With  gaudy-colour^d  plumes 

Their  homely  nether-parts  t'  adom) 

Can  never  fail  to  captire  some, 

That  will  submit  to  his  oraculous  doom. 

And  rererence  what  they  ought  to  scom ; 

Admire  his  sturdy  cooBdence, 

For  solid  judgment  and  deep  sense : 

And  credit,  purchas^d  without  pains  or  wit, 

Uke  sV)len  pleasures,  <iught  tP  bc  morę  sweet* 
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T«o  self-admiren,  thst  combine 
Agajnst  the  world,  may  pass  a  fine 
UpoD  all  judgmeDt,  sense,  and  wit. 
And  settle  it  as  they  think  fit 
On  006  another,  like  the  clioice 
Of  Pentan  pimces,  by  one  horae*8  voioe : 
For  Łhose  fine  pageants  which  some  raisp^ 
Of  &lse  and  di^TOportioD*d  praise, 
T  enable  whom  they  please  t*  appear 
And  pass  for  what  they  never  were, 
In  private  only  being  but  nam'd» 
Tbeir  modesty  must  be  asham^d. 
And  not  endare  to  hear, 
And  yet  may  be  dWulg^d  and  fem*d. 
And  own*d  in  public  every  where : 
So  vaui  some  authors  are  to  boast 
Thm  want  of  ing^en-^tty,  and  club 
Tbeir  affidavit  wits,  to  dub 
Each  other  bat  a  knight  o*  the  Post, 
As  iaise  as  8aboni'd  peijurers, 
That  voacb  away  all  right  they  ha^e  to  tbeir  own 
ean. 

Bat,  when  all  other  courses  fail, 

There  is  one  easy  arttfice, 

Tbat  seldom  has  been  known  to  misa— > 

To  ery  all  mankhid  down,  and  raił : 

For  he  whom  all  men  do  contemn, 

May  be  alIow*d  to  raił  again  at  them, 

And  in  his  own  defenoe 

To  oat&ce  reason,  wit,  and  senae, 

And  all  that  makes  against  himself  coodenm ; 

To  inarl  at  all  things,  right  or  wrong, 

Ijke  a  mad  dog  that  has  a  wonn  in  's'  tongue; 

Keduce  all  knowledge  back  of  good  and  evil, 

To  its  first  origiiuil,  the  Devil ; 

And,  Kke  a  fierce  inąnisitor  of  wit, 

To  spare  no  flesh  that  ever  spoke  or  writ; 

Thottgfa  to  perfbrm  his  task  as  duli, 

As  if  he  had  a  toadstone  ha  his  scull, 

And  ooald  prodoce  a  greater  stock 

Of  maggots  than  a  pastorał  poet'8  flock. 

The  fed>łesŁ  termin  can  destroy 

As  sare  as  stouiest  beasts  of  prey, 

And,  only  with  tbeir  eyes  and  breath,, 

Infect  and  poison  men  to  death  ; 

But  that  morę  impadent  boffoon, 

That  makes  it  both  his  biuineas  and  his  sport 

To  rail  at  atl,  is  but  a  drone, 

That  spends  hń  sting  on  what  he  cannot  hurt ; . 

Enjoys  a  kind  of  lechery  m  spite, 

like  o'ergrown  stnners,  that  in  whipptng take  delij^t ; 

hnrades  the  reputation  of  all  those 

That  bave,  or  have  it  not,  to  lose ; 

And,  if  he  chance  to  make  a  difTerence, 

'Tis  always  in  tbe  wrongest  sense : 

At  rooking  gamesters  ne^er  lay 

Upon  tłuMi^  hands  that  use  fair  play. 

But  venture  all  tbeir  bets  , 

Upon  the  slurs  and  cunning  tricks  of  ableat  cheats. 

Nor  does  he  tck  himself  mnch  less 
Than  all  the  world  beaide ; 
Falls  sick  of  other  men's  excess, 
Is  hambled  only  at  tbeir  pride, 
And  wretched  at  tbeir  happinesa ; 
Kerenges  on  himself  the  wiong 
Which  hin  min  malice  and  loMe  tongue. 
To  those  tbat  feel  it  not,  bave  dooe. 


And  whipe  and  spurs  himself  because  he  is  outgone; 

Makes  idle  charadters  and  tales, 

As  counterfeit,  unlike,  and  false, 

As  witches'  pictures  are,  of  wax  and  cłay, 

To  those  whom  they  would  in  effigie  slay. 

And,  as  the  Devil,  that  has  no  shape  of  's  own, 

AfTects  to  put  the  ugliest  on, 

And  Ieaves  a  stmk  behind  him  when  he  's  gone, 

So  he  tłiat  's  wone  than  nothing  ^vcs  t'  appear 

r  th*  likeness  of  a  wołf  or  hear, 

To  firight  the  weak ;  but  when  men  dare 

Encounter  with  him,  stinks  and  Yanishes  to  air. 


TO  THB  BAPPY  MEMORY  OF 

THE  MOST  RENOJf^NED  DU'VAL 

A  PINnAaiC  ODB. 

Tis  tnie,  to  compliment  the  dead 
Is  as  impertinent  and  vain, 
As  ^as  of  old  to  cali  them  back  again, 
Or,  like  the  Tartars,  give  them  wiTes, 
With  settlements  for  after-lives : 
For  all  that  can  be  done  or  said, 
Though  e'er  so  noble,  great,  and  good. 
By  them  is  neither  heard  nor  understóod* 
All  our  fine  słeights  and  tricks  of  art, 
First  to  create,  and  then  adore  desert. 
And  those  romances  which  we  frame. 
To  raise  ourselyes,  not  them,  a  name, 
In  vain  are  stuft  with  ranting  flatteries. 
And  soch  as,  if  they  knew,  they  would  despisei 
For,  as  those  times  the  Golden  Ag^  we  callj^ 
In  which  there  was  no  gold  in  use  at  all ; 
So  we  plant  glory  and  renown 
Where  it  was  ne'er  deserY'd  nor  known. 
But  to  worse  purpose,  many  times. 
To  flourish  o'er  nefarious  crimes, 
And  cheat  the  world,  that  never  seems  to  mind 
How  good  or  bad  men  die,  but  what  they  łeave 
behind. 

And  yet  the  brave  Du-Yal,  whose  nama 
Can  nerer  be  wom  out  by  Famę ; 
That  liY^d  and  dy^d  to  leaye  behhid 
A  great  example  to  manldnd; 
That  fell  a  public  sacrifice, 
From  ruin  to  preserve  those  few, 
Who,  though  bom  false,  may  be  madę  true,       • 
And  teach  the  world  to  be  mure  juftt  and  wise; 
Ought  not,  like  vulgar  ashes,  rest 
Unmentioned  in  his  silent  chest. 
Not  for  bis  own,  but  public  interest. 
He,  like  a  pious  man,  some  years  befora 
The  arrival  of  his  fatal  hour, 
Madę  every  day  he  had  to  liva 
To  his  last  minutę  a  preparative ; 
Taught  the  wild  Araba  on  the  road 
To  act  in  a  morę  gentie  modc: 
Take  prizes  morę  obligingly  than  those, 
Who  ne^er  had  been  bnAJilouM  ; 
And  how  to  hang  in  a  morę  graceful  fashion, 
Than  e'er  was  known  before  to  the  duli  English 
nation. 

In  France,  the  staple  of  new  modes, 
Where  garbs  aad  mieos  are  current  goods  | 
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That  seiret  the  ruder  northem  i^^Uions 

With  methods  of  addren  and  treat ; 

Prttcribes  new  gamitures  and  fashiooSy 

And  how  to  drioJL  and  how  to  eat 

No  out-of-fashion  winę  or  meat; 

To  undentand  cravats  and  plumes^ 

And  the  most  modisb  from  the  old  perfumei ; 

To  kpów  the  age  and  pedigrees 

Of  pointa  of  Flanders  or  Yenice ; 

Cast  their  nati^ities,  and,  to  a  day, 

Foretel  bow  long  they  *U  hołd,  and  when  decay  ; 

T*  affect  the  purest  negligences 

In  gestures,  gaits,  and  miens. 

And  speak  by  repartee^rotinet 

Out  of  the  moet  authentic  of  Tomanoeg, 

And  to  demonstrate,  with  sabatantial  reaaon, 

What  ribbands,  all  the  year,  are  in  or  ont  of  leatoo: 

In  this  great  academy  of  mankind 

He  had  his  birth  and  educatign, 

Where  all  men  are  so  iogeniously  inclin^d, 

Hiey  underBtand  by  imitationy 

Inipn>ve  untaught,  before  they  are  aware, 

As  if  they  8uck'd  their  breeding  from  the  air, 

That  naturally  does  dispense 

To  all  a  deep  and  solid  confidence  ; 

A  virtue  of  tJiat  precious  use, 

That  he,  whom  bounteous  Heaven  endues 

But  with  a  moderate  share  of  it, 

Can  want  no  worth,  abilities,  or  witf 

In  all  the  deep  Hermetic  arts 

(For  8o  of  late  the  leamed  cali 

AU  tricks,  if  strange  and  mystical). 

He  had  improv*d  his  natural  parta, 

And  with  his  magie  rod  could  sound 

Where  hidden  trea^ure  might  be  ibund : 

He,  like  a  lord  o'  th*  manor,  seiz'd  upon 

Wliatever  happen^d  ih  his  way, 

As  lawftil  weft  and  stray. 

And  aft^,  by  the  custom,  kept  it  as  hit  own. 

From  these  first  rudiments  he  grew 

To  nobier  feats,  and  try'd  his  force 

Upon  whole  troops  of  foot  and  hoTM, 

Whom  be  as  bravely  did  subduej 

Declar*d  all  caravans^  that  go 

Upon  the  king*8  highway,  the  fbe; 

Madę  many  desperate  attacks 

Upon  itinerant  brigades 

Of  all  professions,  ranks,  and  trades, 

On  carrier^s  loads,  and  pedlars'  packs ; 

Blade  them  lay  down  their  arms,  and  yield, 

Artfl,  to  the  smallest  piece,  restore 

All  that  by  cheating  they  had  gain*d  before, 

And  alter  plunder^d  all  tiie  baggage  of  the  field. 

In  every  bold  afiair  of  war 

He  had  the  chief  command,  and  led  them  on ; 

For  no  man  is  judg^d  fit  to  ha^e  the  care 

Of  others*  liyes,  until  he  'as  madę  it  known 

How  mnch  he  does  despise  and  scorn  his  own. 

Whole  provinoes,  'twiiEt  Smi  and  Sun, 
Have  by  his  conquering  sword  been  won; 
And  migbty  sums  of  money  laid, 
F6r  ransom,  upon  every  man. 
And  hostages  deliverM  till  'twas  paid. 
Th*  escise  and  chimney-publican, 
The  Jew-ibrestaller  and  enhancer, 
To  him  tor  all  their  crimes  did  answer. 
He  Tanquish'd  the  most  fierce  and  f«)l 
Of  all  his  ftMB,  the  constable  s 


And  oft  had  beat  his  ąuarters  up, 

And  routed  him  and  all  his  troop. 

He  took  the  dreadfdl  lawyer*8  fees, 

That  in  his  own  allow^d  highway 

Does  feats  of  arms  as  great  as  his. 

And,  when  th*  encoanter  in  it,  wins  the  day : 

Safe  in  his  ji^rrison,  the  court, 

Where  meaner  criminals  are  sentencM  for  % 

To  this  stera  Ibe  he  oft  gave  ąuaiter. 

But  as  the  Scotchman  did  to*  a  Tartar, 

That  he,  in  time  to  come, 

Might  in  return  from  him  recei^e  his  fiUal  doon. 

He  would  have  8tar7*d  this  mighty  town^ 

And  brought  its  haughty  spirit  down  $ 

Ha^e  cut  it  aS  from  all  relief. 

And,  like  a  wise  and  raliant  chief. 

Madę  many  a  fierce  assault 

Upon  all  ammunition  carts. 

And  tbose  that  bring  up  cheese,  or  malt, 

Or  baoon,  from  remoter  parts; 

No  convoy  e'er  so  strong  with  food 

Durat  venture  on  the  desperate  road ; 

He  nuide  th'  undaunted  waggoner  obey. 

And  the  fierce  higgler  contribution  pay  ;  • 

The  8avage  batcher  and  stout  drover 

Durst  not  to  him  their  feeble  troops 

And,  if  he  had  but  kept  the  field, 

In  time  had  madę  the  city  yidd  ; 

For  great  towns,  like  to  crooodiles,  are  fomid 

r  th*  belly  aptest  to  receive  a  mortal  wound. 


But  when  the  fiital  hoor  arriT*d 

In  which  his  stan  began  to  frown. 

And  had  in  dose  cabals  cootriy'd 

To  puli  him  from  his  height  of  gkwy  down. 

And  he,  by  numerous  foes  ofiprest. 

Was  in  th*  encfaanted  dungeoo  cast, 

Secur^d  with  mighty  guaids, 

Lest  he,  by  lorce  or  stntagem, 

Might  proye  too  cunmng  for  their  chains  and  tbsoi. 

And  break  throogh  all  their  locks,  and  boHs^  and 

wards, 
Had  both  his  legs  by  channs  oommitted 
To  one  another's  charge, 
That  netther  might  be  set  at  laige. 
And  all  their  fury  and  revenge  oatwitted. 
As  jewels  of  high  value  are 
Kept  under  locks  with  greater  cara 
Than  those  of  meaner  rates, 
So  he  was  in  stone  walls,  and  chains,  and  iron  grata. 

Thither  came  ladies  from  all  parts. 

To  offer  up  close  prisonen  thcńr  hcarts ; 

Which  he  receiv*d  as  tribute  due. 

And  madę  them  yield  up  Łove  and  Honoor  too^ 

But  in  morę  brave  heraic  ways 

Than  e'er  were  practis*d  yet  in  plays: 

For  those  two  spiteful  fo^  who  never  meet 

But  fuli  of  hot  contests  and  piąnes 

About  punctilios  and  merę  tricks, 

Did  all  their  quarrels  to  his  doom  submit. 

And,  far  morę  generous  and  free, 

In  contemplation  only  of  him  did  agree, 

Both  fuUy  satisfy'd;  the  one 

With  those  fresh  laurels  he  had  won. 

And  all  the  bniTe  renowned  fieats 

He  had  perform'd  in  arms ; 

The  other  i^  his  person  and  his  chams  i 

For,  juit  as  larkf  are  catoh'd  in 
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Hf  gazin;  on  a  pi«oe  of  glui, 

sit  vhile  the  ladies  TieiHd  his  brigbter  eyes, 

And  smoother  polishM  face,* 

Thdr  gcDtJe  bearts,  alas !  were  taken  by  sorprise. 

Never  did  bold  knight,  to  reliere 

Distressed  dames,  snch  dreadfiil  feats  achiere, 

As  feeble  damsels,  for  his  sake, 

Would  haTe  been  proud  to  undertake ; 

And,  biBTely  ambitious  to  redeem 

The  world^s  loss  and  thetr  own, 

Strore  wbo  should  have  the  honour  to  lay  down 

And  change  a  life  mith  him ; 

But,  finding  all  their  hopes  in  vaiii 

felIlove  his  fixt  determin'd  fate, 
nr  life  itself  began  to  hate, 
Aa  if  it  were  an  in&my 
To  live  when  be  was  doomM  to  die ; 
Madę  loud  appeals  and  moans. 
To  leM  hard-bearted  grates  and  stones ; 
Came,  swelPd  with  sighs,  and  drownM  in  tears, 
Toyield  themseWes  his  f^llow-sufTerers, 
And  fbllow'd  him,  like  prisoners  of  war, 
Cbun*d  to  tbe  lofby  wheels  of  his  triumphaut  car. 


A  BALLAD  UPON  THE  PARLTAMENT, 

WHICH  OBŁIBERATID  ABOUT  MAKIMO 
OŁIYBE  I  IMG  '. 

At  close  as  a  goose 

Sat  tbe  parliament-house, 

To  batch  the  royal  guU ; 
After  mnch  fiddle-ftiddle, 
Tbe  egg  proved  addle, 

Aod  CMiver  came  fbftb  NoL 

Yet  old  queen  Madge, 
Though  things  do  not  fedga, 

Will  serre  to  be  queen  of  a  May-pole ; 
Two  princes  of  Wales, 
For  Wbitsun-ales, 

Aod  ber  grace  Maid-MarioD  Clay-pole. 

In  a  robę  of  cow-bide 
Stt  yesty  Pride, 

With  bis  dagger  and  his  sling  f 
He  was  tbe  pertinent^st  peer 
Of  ali  that  were  there, 

T  advise  with  sucb  a  king. 

• 
A  great  pbilooopher 
llad  a  goose  for  bis  Iover, 

That  foUow'd  htm  day  aod  night: 
If  it  be  a  tnie  story, 
Or  bat  an  alkgory, 

It  may  be  both  ways  ńght 

Stricklaod  and  his  son, 
Both  cast  into  one, 

Were  meant  for  a  single  baron ; 
Bot  when  they  came  to  sit, 
There  was  not  wit 

Enough  in  them  both  to  serve  for  one. 


'  Thit  ballad  refen  to  tbe  parliament,  as  it  was 
falted,  wbieh  deliberated  about  makmg  01iver 
^ing,  and  petitioned  him  to  accept  tbe  title;  wbich 


Wherefore  'twa^  tbought  good 
To  add  Honeywood; 

Bnt  when  they  came  to  trial, 
Each  one  prov'd  a  ibol, 
Yet  three  knaves  in  the  wliole. 

And  that  madę  up  a  pair-royaL 


A  BALLAD  IN  TWO  PARTS, 

C0NJBCTUR£D 

TO  BE  ON  OUVER  CROMWELL. 
PARTL 

Draw  near,  godd  people  all,  draw  near» 
And  hearken  to  my  ditty ; 

A  stranger  thing 

Than  this  I  sing 
Came  never  to  this  city. 

Had  yoo  but  seen  jthis  monster, 
You  would  not  gire  a  fitrthing 

For  the  lions  in  the  grate, 

Nor  the  mountain-cat, 
Nor  the  bears  in  Paris-garden. 

Yoo  would  defy  the  pageants 
Are  borne  before  the  mayor ; 
The  strangest  shape 
You  e'er  did  gapę 
Upon  at  Bart*lmy  fair  I  ' 

His  face  is  round  and  decent,    ^ 
As  is  your  dish  or  platter, 
On  wbich  there  grows 
A  thing  likc  a  nose. 
But,  indeed,  it  is  no  such  matter. 

On  both  sides  of  th'  afbresaid 
Are  eyes,  bnt  they  're  not  matches, 
On  wbich  there  are 
To  be  seen  two  fiair 
And  large  well-grown  mustaches. 

Now  this  with  admiration 
Does  all  bebolders  strike, 
That  a  beard  should  grow 
Upon  a  thing*s  brow, 
Did  ye  erer  see  the  like  ? 

He  bas  no  scull,  'tis  well  known 
To  thousands  of  bebolders ; 

Nothing  but  a  skin 

Does  keep  his  brains  in 
From  running  aboat  bis  shouldank 

On  both  sides  of  bis  noddle 
Are  straps  o'  th'  Tery  same  leatber ; 

Ears  are  imply*d, 

But  they  're  roere  hlde, 
Or  morsels  of  tripe,  choose  ye  whetkM!. 

Between  these  two  exteudeth 
A  slit  iiom  ear  to  ear, 

That  erery  hour 

Gapes  to  devour 
The  sówce  that  grows  so  near. 


be,  out  of  fear  of  some  republican  zeaTots  in  his 
party,  refosed  to  accept,  and  contented  himself 
with  tbe  poweTy  under  the  name  of  Protector. 


aso 

Beneath,  a  tuft  of  bmdes, 
As  rough  as  a  frize  jerkin ; 
If  it  had  been  a  beard, 
Twoald  have  senrM  a  herd 
Of  goats,  tbat  are  of  his  near  kin. 

Within,  a  set  of  grindere 

Most  sharp  and  keen,  corrodmg 

Your  iron  and  brass 

As  easy  as 
Tbat  you  would  do  a  pudding. 

Bat  the  strangest  thing  of  all  a, 
UpoD  his  rump  thcrc  groweth 

A  great  long  taił, 

That  useth  to  trail 
Upon  the  ground  as  he  goeth* 


PART  n. 

Tbis  monster  vras  begoUen 
Upon  one  of  the  witches, 
B*  an  imp  that  came  to  her, 
like  a  jnan,  to  woo  her, 
With  black  doublet  and  breeches. 

When  he  was  whelp*d,  for  certain, 
In  divers  several  countries 
The  hogs  and  swine 
Did  grunt  and  whine, 
And  the  raven9  croakM  upon  trees* 

The  winds  did  blow,  the  thunder 
And  lightning  kmd  did  rumbie ; 
The  dogs  did  howl, 
The  hol  Iow  tree  in  th'  owi— 
'Tis  a  good  hórse  tbat  ne*er  stumbled. 

As  soon  as  he  Was  brought  fbrth, 
At  the  midwife's  tbroat  be  flew, 

And  threw  the  pap 

Down  in  her  lap ; 
'  They  say  *tis  very  tnie. 

And  up  the  walls  he  clambei^d, 
With  nails  most  sharp  and  keen, 

The  prints  whereof, 

V  th*  boards  and  roof, 
Are  yet  for  to  be  seen. 

And  out  o'  th'  top  o'  th'  chimney 
He  vanish*d,  seen  of  nonę ; 

For  they  did  wink, 

Yet  by  the  stink 
Knew  which  way  he  was  gone. 

The  country  round  about  there 
Became  like  to  a  wildern- 

-ness ;  for  the  sight 

Of  him  did  inght 
Away  men,  women,  and  children. 

Long  did  he  there  continue. 
And  all  those  parts  much  harmed, 
Till  a  wise-woman,  whićh 
Some  cali  a  white  witch, 
Him  into  a  hogsty  charmed. 

There,  when  she  had  him  shut  fast, 
With  brimstone  and  with  nitre, 
She  singM  the  claws 
Of  his  left  paws, 
With  tip  of  his  taił,  and  his  right  ear.  % 
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And  with  her  charms  and  ointmenia 
She  madę  liim  tamę  as  a  spaniel ) 
For  she  us'd  to  ride 
On  his  back  astride, 
Nor  did  he  do  her  any  ilU 

But,  to  the  admiration 
Of  all  both  far  and  near, 

He  bath  been  shown 

In  erery  town. 
And  eke  in  every  shire. 

And  now,  at  length,  he  's  brought 
Unto  fkir  London  cit}% 
Where  in  Fleet^street 
AU  those  may  see  't 
That  will  not  beUeve  my  ditty. 

Ood  save  the  king  and  parliament. 
And  eke  the  prince's  highoess, 

And  quick]y  send 

The  wars  an  cnd, 
As  here  my  song  bas — Finis. 


MJSCELLANEOUS  THOUGUTS. 

Ałl  men'8  intrigues  and  projects  tend. 
By  several  courses,  to  one  end ; 
To  compass,  by  the  propercst  shows, 
Whatever  their  designs  propose ; 
And  that  which  owns  the  fairest  pretezt 
Is  often  found  the  indirect^st. 
Hence  'tis  that  hypocrites  still  paint 
Much  fairer  than  the  real  saint, 
And  knaves  appear  morę  just  and  true 
Hian  honest  men,  that  make  less  shew : 
'Ilie  duUest  idiots  in  disguise 
Appear  morę  knowing  than  Ihe  wise  \ 
IlUterate  dunces,  undiscem^d. 
Pass  on  the  rabble  for  the  leam'd ; 
And  cowards,  that  can  damn  and  rant. 
Pass  muster  for  the  valiant : 
For  he,  that  bas  but  impudence. 
To  all  things  bas  a  just  pretence. 
And,  pat  among  his  wants  but  shame. 
To  all  the  world  may  lay  his  claim. 

How  various  and  innumerable 
Are  those  who  ]ive  upon  the  rabble  1 
nis  they  maintain  the  church  and  8tate» 
Employthe  priest  and  magistrate ; 
Bear  all  the  charge  of  govurament. 
And  pay  the  public  (ines  and  rent; 
Defiray  all  taxes  and  excise8. 
And  impositions  of  all  pripes ; 
Bear  all  th'  expense  of  peace  and  war. 
And  pay  the  pulpit  and  the  bar ; 
Maintain  all  churches  and  religioos, 
And  givc  their  pastors  exhibittons ; 
And  those  who  have  the  greatest  Bocks 
Are  primitive  and  orthodox ; 
Sopport  all  schismatics  and  sects. 
And  pay  them  for  tormenting  text5 ; 
Take  all  their  doctrines  off  their  hands. 
And  pay  them  in  good  rents  and  lands  ; 
Discharge  all  costly  offices, 
The  doctor^s  and  the  lawyer*s  fecs, 
The  hangman's  wages,  and  the  scores 
Of  Caterpillar  bawds  and  whores; 
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Oiscbtfge  all  damagM  and  ooati 

Of  koights  and  sąuires  of  tbe  Post ; 

Ali  statesmeo,  cutpurses,  and  paddera, 

AuA  pay  for  all  their  ropes  and  ladden ; 

AU  pettifoggen,  and  all  sorts 

Of  markets,  chmches,  and  of  courts; 

All  soms  of  money  paid  or  speot, 

With  all  tbe  charges  incident, 

Łaid  out,  or  throirn  away,7)r  giren 

To  parcbase  this  world,  Heli,  or  Heaven. 

Shocłd  once  the  worfd  resoWe  t'  abolish 
All  tfaat  's  ridicalous  and  foolish, 
It  woiild  haTe  nothing  left  to  do^         *** 
T  apply  in  jest  or  eameit  to, 
No  bosiness  of  importanoe,  play, 
Or  State,  to  pass  its  time  away. 

Tat  worid  wouM  be  morę  just,  if  tnith  and  lies, 
And  rigbt  and  wrong,  did  bear  an  equal  price ; 
But,  ance  imposton  are  so  highly  rais^d, 
And  faitb  and  justice  eqaally  debas'd, 
Few  men  bave  tempers,  for  such  paltiy  gains, 
T  ondo  tbemseWea  with  drudgery  and  pains. 

Tn  sottisb  world  without  djstinction  looks 
On  all  tbat  passes  on  th*  acoount  of  books ; 
And,  wben  there  are  two  acholars  that  within 
Tbe  tpecies  only  hardly  are  a-kin. 
Ule  iforld  will  pasa  for  men  of  equal  knowledge, 
If  eąually  tfaey  *Te  loiter'd  in  a  college. 

Ckrncs  are  like  a  kińd  of  flies,  that  breed 
Id  wild  fig-trees,  and,  wben  they  're  grown  up,  feed 
Upon  tbe  raw  fhiit  of  the  nobler  kind. 
And,  by  their  nibbling  on  the  ontward  rind, 
Open  tbe  pores,  and  make  way  for  the  Son 
To  ripen  it  sooner  than  he  would  ha^e  dona. 

As  aU  fanatics  preach,  so  all  men  write, 
Out  of  the  strength  of  gifts,  and  inward  light, 
Iq  spite  of  art ;  as  horses  thorongh  pac'd 
Werę  nerer  taught,  and  therefore  go  morę  fast 

In  all  mistakes  the  strict  and  regular 
Are  found  to  be  the  desperat*st  ways  to  err, 
And  worrt  to  be  aToided  f  as  a  wound 
Is  said  to  be  the  harder  cur'd  that  's  round ; 
For  erronr  and  mistake,  the  less  they  appear, 
In  th'  end  are  found  to  be  the  dangerouser ; 
Al  no  man  minda  those  clocks  that  use  to  go 
Apparently  too  over-fast  or  slow. 

Tire  tmest  characters  of  ignorance 
Are  Tanity,  and  pride,  and  arrogance  ;* 
As  btind  men  use  to  bear  their  noses  higher 
Than  those  that  have  their  eyes  and  sight  entire. 

TifE  metaphysic  's  but  a  puppet  motiol . 
That  gges  with  screws,  the  notion  of  a  notion; 
The  copy  of  a  copy,  and  lamę  draught, 
Coflaturally  taken  from  a  thouprht ; 
That  oounterfeits  all  pantomimie  tricks. 
And  tums  the  eyes  like  an  old  crocifix ; 
That  counterchanges  whateoe'er  it  calls 
B*  another  name,  and  makes  it  true  or  false ; 
Taras  troth  to  falsehood,  falsehood  into  truth, 
By  Tirtue  of  the  Baby]oiuan's  tooth. 

Tis  not  the  art  of  ichools  to.understand, 
Bat  make  things  bard,  instead  of  being  esplainM; 


And  therefore  those  are  cdminonly  the  leamed'st 
That  only  study  between  jest  and  eamest : 
For,  when  the  end  of  leaming  's  to  pursue 
And  tracę  the  subtle  steps  of  false  siid  tme, 
They  ne*er  cofisider  how  they  're  to  apply. 
But  only  listen  to  the  noise  and  ery, 
And  are  so  much  delighted  with  the  chase, 
They  ue^ęr  mind  the  taking  of  their  preys. 

Moas  proselytes  and  converts  use  t*  accnie 
To  false  persuasions  than  the  right  and  tnie  ; 
For  errour  and  mistake  are  infinite, 
But  truth  bas  but  one  way  to  be  i'  th'  right ; 
As  numbers  may  t'  infinity  be  grown. 
But  never  be  reducM  to  less  than  one. 

All  wit  and  fancy,  like  a  dtamond, 
Tbe  morę  exact  and  curious  'tis  groimd, 
Is  lbrc*d  for  every  carat  to  abate 
As  much  in  Talue  as  it  wanta  in  weight. 

Thr  great  St  Lewis,  king  of  France, 
Fighting  against  Mahometans, 
In  Egypt,  in  the  holy  war, 
Was  routed  ^nd  madę  prisoner : 
The  sułtan  then,  into  whose  hands 
He  and  his  army  fell,  demands 
A  thousand  weight  of  gold,  to  free 
And  set  them  all  at  liberty. 
The  king  pays  down  'one  half  o*  th'  nail. 
And  for  the  other  offers  bail, 
Tbe  pyx,  and  in  t  the  eucharist, 
The  body  of  our  Savionr  Christ 
The  Turk  consider^d,  and  allow'd 
The  king's  security  for  good : 
Such  credit  had  tbe  Christian  zeal^ 
In  those  days,  with  an  infidel, 
That  will  not  pass  for  two-pence  now, 
Among  themselyes,  'tis  grown  so  Iow. 

Tbobb  that  go  op  bill  use  to  bow 
Their  bodies  forward,  and  stoop  Iow,  i 
To  poise  themseWes.  and  sometimes  creep^ 
When  th'  way  is  difficult  and  steep : 
So  those  at  oourt,  that  do  addreas 
By  Iow  ignoble  offices, 
Can  stoop  to  any  thing  that  's  base^ 
To  wriggle  into  trust  and  grace  $ 
Are  like  to  rise  to  greatness  sooner 
Than  those  that  go  by  worth  and  honour. « 

Ałł  acts  of  grace,  and  pardon,  and  oblivion, 
Are  meant  of  senrioes  that  are  f3rgiven, 
And  not  of  crimes  delinąueiits  ha^e  committed, 
And  rather  been  rewarded  than  acquitted. 

I.I0NS  are  ktngs  of  beasts,  and  yet  their  power 
Ts  not  to  rule  and  govem,  but  devour : 
Such  savage  kings  all  tyrants  are,  and  they 
No  better  than  merę  beasts  thftt  do  obey. 


at        j 


Nothing  h  more^ull  and  negligent 
Than  an  old  lazy  govemmen% 
That  knows  no  interest  of  state, 
But  such  as  scrves  a  present  strait. 
And,  to  patch  up,  or  shift,  will  close,       I 
Or  break  alike,  with  f^iends  or  fbes ;  } 

That  runs  behind  hand,  and  bas  spent       / 
Its  credit  to  tbe  last  extent ;  '^ 

And,  the  flrst  time  'tisfat  a  lofts, 
Has  not  one  trua  friend  nor  one  cross. 
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Thi  DeWl  was  tbe  fint  d*  th>  name 
From  whom  the  race  of  rebels  came, 
Who  was  the  fint  bold  undeitaker 
Of  bearing  arms  agatnst  his  Maker, 
And,  though  miftcarrying  in  th'  ev«it. 
Was  never  yet  known  to  repent, 
Though  tumbled  frain  the  tdp  ofbliss 
Down  to  the  bottomless  ab^ ; 
A  property  which,  from  their  princei 
The  family  owns  erer  sinoe. 
And  therefore  ne'er  repent  the  evil 
Tliey  do  or  sufler,  like  the  DeviL 


Tm  wont  of  rebels  nerer  arm 
To  do  their  king  or  country  harm ; 
But  dnw  their  swords  to  do  them  good, 
As  docton  cure  by  letting  blood. 

No  seared  cooscience  is  so  fell 
As  that  which  bas  ben  bunit  with  zeal ; 
For  Christian  chańty  's  as  well 
A  great  impediment  to  zeal, 
As  zeal  a  pestJlent  disease 
To  Christian  charity  and  peace. 

As  thistles  wear  the  soAest  down. 
To  hide  their  prickles  till  they  .'re  grown. 
And  then  declare  tbemselYes,  and  tear 
Whateirer  yentures  to  come  near ; 
So  a  smooth  knave  doea  greater  feate 
Than  one  that  idly  rails  and  threats, 
And  all  the  mischief  that  be  meant 
Does,  like  a  rattlesnake,  preyent. 

Mah  is  supremę  lord  and  mast^Ts 
Of  his  own  nńn  and  disaster ;  I 

Controls  his  fate,  but  nothtng  less     / 
In  ordering  his  own  happiness;        / 
For  all  his  care  and  pro^idence      I 
Is  tooy  too  feeble  a  defence,  \ 

To  render  it  secure  and  certain        ^ 
Against  the  injuries  of  Fortune ;      / 
And  oft,  in  spite  of  all  his  wit,        f 
Is  lost  with  one  uniucky  hit,  I 

And  ruinM  with  a  circumstanoe,     I 
And  merę  punctilio,  of  chance.  ^^ 

Damb  Fortune,  some  men's  tutelar, 
'Takes  charge  of  them,  without  their  care; 
Does  all  their  drudgery  and  work, 
like  fairies,  for  them  in  the  dark ; 
Conducts  them  blindfold,  and  adyances 
The  naturals  by  Ji>linder  chances; 
While  othen  by  deseit  or  wit 
Could  nerer  make  the  matter  hit. 
But  still,  the  better  they  deserve, 
Are  but  the  al^ler  tbought  to  starre. 

GaiAT  włts  bave  only  been  preferr*d^V 
In  princes*  trains  to  be  interr*d,  } 

And,  when  they  cost  them  nothing,  plac^d/ 
Among  their  followen  not  the  last ;         / 
But  while  they  Wd  were  far  enough    y 
From  all  admittances  kept  o£ 

As  gold,  that  's  proof  against  th*  assay, 
Upon  the  touchttone  wean  away. 
And,  having  stood  the  greater  test, 
Is  OYermaster^d  by  the  least ; 
So  some  men,  haring  stood  the  hate 
And  spiteful  cruelty  of  Fate, 
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lYaiisported  with  a  fiilse  careM 
Of  unaoquainted  happiness, 
Lost  to  humanity  and  sense, 
Haye  falPa  as  Iow  as  insołence. 

iNNocmcE  is  a  defence 
For  nothing  else  but  patience; 
'Twill  not  bear  out  the  blows  of  Fate, 
Nor  fence  against  the  tricks  of  State ; 
Nor  from  th'  oppression  of  the  laws 
Protect  the  plain'st  and  justest  cause  i 
Nor  keep  nnspotted  a  good  name 
Against  the  obloquies  of  Famę; 
Feeble  as  Patience,  and  as  soon. 
By  being  blown  upon,  undone. 
As  beasts  are  huntcd  for  their  furs. 
Men  for  their  Tirtues  farę  the  worse. 

Who  doth  not  know  witfa  wfaat  fieroe  ragę 
Opinions,  tme  or  ialse,  engage ; 
And,  'cause  they  goTem  aJl  mankind, 
Like  the  bHnd*s  leading  of  the  blind, 
All  claim  an  equal  interest. 
And  free  dominion  o^er  the  rest  ? 
And,  as  one  shield,  that  fell  from  Heaven, 
Was  counterf<uted  by  elevcn, 
The  better  to  secure  the  fate 
And  lasting  empire  of  a  state, 
The  false  are  numenms,  and  the  tnie, 
Tliat  only  have  the  ńght,  but  few. 
Hence  fools,  that  undentand  them  least, 
Are  still  the  fiercest  in  contest ; 
Unsight,  unseen,  eąnuse  a  side 
At  random,  like  a  prince*s  bride. 
To  damn  their  souls,  and  swear  and  lie  for, 
And  at  a  renture  li^e  and  die  for. 

OpiKiOK  govems  all  mankind, 
like  the  blind's  leading  of  the  blii 
For  he  that  bas  no  eyes  in  's  bead, 
Must  be  by  a  dog  glad  to  be  led ; 
And  no  beasts  have  so  łittle  in  them 
As  that  inhuman  bnite,  Opinion; 
'Tis  an  infectious  pestilence, 
The  tokens  npon  wit  and  sensei 
That  with  a  renomous  contagion 
Inrades  the  sick  imaginatSon ; 
And,  when  it  seizes  any  part, 
It  stiikes  the  poison  to  the  heart* 
This  men  of  one  another  cateh 
By  oontact,  as  the  humoun  match ; 
And  nothing  's  so  perverse  in  naturę 
As  a  profound  opiniator. 

AuTHoany  intoodcatcs. 
And  makes  merę  sots  of  magistrates; 
The  fnmes  of  it  inrade  the  brain. 
And  make  men  giddy,  proud,  and  Tain ; 
By  this  the  fool  commands  the  wise, 
The  noble  with  the  base  complies, 
The  sot  assnmes  the  nile  of  wit. 
And  cowards  make  the  base  submit. 

A  contr  man,  that  has  serv'd  out  his  time 
In  holiness,  may  set  up  any  crime; 
Ab  scholars,  when  they  've  taken  their  degrcei^ 
May  set  up  any  faculty  they  please. 

WuY  should  not  piety  be  made^ 
As  well  as  equity,  a  trade. 
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And  men  get  money  by  devotiQo, 
As  well  as  making  of  a  motkn  ? 
B'  aIkivM  to  pray  upon  cooditioiis, 
kt  wdl  as  suiton  m  petitions? 
And  in  a  conyregation  pray, 
No  Ich  than  chancery,  for  pay  ? 

A  1*4010*9  doctrine,  and  his  proof, 
Ib  all  liis  proirinoe,  and  enough ; 
Bot  b  no  more  eonceni'd  in  ose, 
"nian  shoemakers  to  wear  all  sboei. 

Tre  soberest  saints  are  more  stiff-necked 
Tban  th*  hottest-headed  of  the  wtcked. 

Hrpocanr  will  senre  as  well 
Topropagate  a  nharch,  as  zeal; 
As  persecntion  and  promottOD 
Do  equally  advnnce  devotion: 
So  round  wbite  Stones  will  serre,  they  Bay» 
As  well  as  eggs,  to  make  hens  lay. 

Tmi  greatest  saints  and  sinners  ba^e  been  madę 
Of  proselytes  of  one  another^s  trade. 

Yoca  wise  and  cantious  consciences 
Are  free  to  take  what  course  they  please  ; 
Have  plenary  indulgence  to  dispose, 
Atpleasure,  of  the  strictest  vow8, 

Am  chaJlengeHgą^fin^JbfiŁJPadfiJllfiBLtO. 
T^nWBS^Sonritoefis  what  tbev  do  ł 


■  Jd^ta^ « rrrnrr)  .^.W*\>/J.'*  rr.  i  RTJ 


conYenienc< 


Kot''<gfly  can 


^^i^^i^^il^  '<?5nC 


lan 


^<^tei&iinpig 


\mi»\ 


sin. 


ABOwIy  keeig  tiie  fceys  within ; 

H»1!16  &Q|)^ior  16'^óSbtror,'***' 

Bot  what  itself  sets  o'er  the  soul; 

And,  when  it  is  cmjoin'd  t'  obey, 

Is  bot  coolinM,  and  keepa  the  key ; 

Can  walk  inrisible,  and  where. 

And  when,  and  how,  it  will  appear: 

Can  tum  itself  into  disguises 

Of  all  sorts,  for  all  sorts  of  viceg ; 

Can  transubstantiate,  metamorphose, 

And  chann  wbole  herds  of  beasts,  Hke  Orpbeus; 

Make  woods,  and  tenements,  and  lands, 

Obey  and  fołlow  its  commands. 

And  tettle  on  a  new  freebold, 

As  Marcly-bill  remoT*d  of  old ; 

Make  mountains  mo^e  with  greater  force 

Than  fiuth,  to  new  pioprietors; 

And  pei^ures,  to  secure  th*  eąjoyments 

Of  poblic  charges  and  employments: 

Por  troe  and  faithful,  good  and  jnst, 

Are  hnt  prepaiatives  to  trust; 

Hie  gnilt  and  ornament  of  things, 

Aad  not  their  moyements,  wheels,  and  sptingi. 

Au  k)ve,  at  first,  like  generous  ińne, 
Ferments  and  frets  until  'tis  fine; 
Bot,  when  *tis  settled  on  the  lee. 
And  from  th'  impurer  matter  free, 
Becomes  the  richer  still  the  older, 
And  proves  the  pleasanter  the  colder. 

Tbi  motkms  of  the  Earth,  or  Son, 
(The  I/)fd  knowB  whicb)  that  tum,  or  run, 
Arebotb  perfomM  by  fits  and  sUrts, 
And  10  are  those  of  loven'  hearts, 


Whicb,  thongh  they  keep  no  «vai  pace, 
Move  tnie  and  constaat  to  one  płaoe. 


Lova  18  too  great  a  happhM 
For  wretched  mortals  to  possess  $ 
For,  could  it  hołd  in^iolate 
Against  those  cmelties  of  Fata, 
Which  all  felicities  bekmr 
By  rigid  laws  are  subject  to^ 
It  would  become  a  bliss  too  high 
For  perishing  mortality, 
Translate  to  F^rth  the  joys  above$- 
For  nothing  goes  to  Hea^en  but  k)ive. 

Ałł  wild  but  generous  creatnrealive,of  ooime^ 
As  if  they  had  agreed  for  better  or  woise : 
The  lion  's  coostant  to  his  only  miss, 
And  nerer  lea^es  his  fałthfnl  lioness ; 
And  she  as  chaste  and  tme  to  him  again, 
As  ▼irtuous  ladies  use  to  be  to  men. 
The  docile  and  ingenoons  elephant 
T*  his  own  and  only  fornale  is  gallant ; 
And  she  as  tnie  and  constant  to  his  bed, 
That  first  enjoy'd  ber  single  maidenhead ; 
But  paltry  rams,  and  buUs,  and  goats,  and  boarą, 
Are  never  satisfy'd  with  new  amonrs ; 
As  all  poltroons  with  us  delight  to  rangę, 
And,  though  but  for  the  wont  of  all,  to  change. 

Thk  souls  of  women  are  so  smali, 
That  some  beliere  they  *ve  nonę  at  all ; 
Or  if  they  have,  like  cripples,  stili 
They  *ve  but  one  faculty,  the  will  j 
The  other  two  are  quite  laid  by 
To  make  up  one  great  tyranny ; 
And,  though  their  passions  have  most  power, 
They  are,  like  Turks,  but  6laves  the  more 
To  th'  absolute  will,  that  wHh  a  breath 
Has  sovereign  power  of  life  and  deatb, 
And,  as  its  little  inierests  move, 
Can  tum  them  all  to  hate  or  love; 
For  nothing,  in  a  moment,  tum 
To  frantic  love,  disdain,  and  sootn; 
And  make  that  1ove  degenerate 
T*  as  great  extremity  of  hate. 
And  hate  again,  and  scora,  and  piąnes, 
To  flames,  and  raptores,  and  lofe-tricks. 

Ałł  sorts  of  Totańes,  that  profess 
To  bind  themseWes  apprentices 
To  Heaven,  abjure,  with  solemn  tows, 
Not  Cut  and  liong-tail,  but  a  spoose, 
As  th'  worat  of  all  impediments 
To  binder  their  devout  intents. 


V, 


Most  Tirgins  marry,  jnst  as  nuns 
The  same  tibing  the  same  way  renoonoe;     ^ 
Before  they  'Te  wit  to  understand 
The  bold  attempt  they  take  in  band; 
Or,  having  staid  and  loet  their  tides, 
Are  out  of  season  grown  for  brides. 

Thr  credit  of  the  marriage-bed 
Has  been  so  loosely  husbanded, 
Men  only  deal  for  ready  money, . 
And  women,  separate  alimooy ; 
And  ladies-errant,  for  debauching, 
Have  better  terms,  and  equal  caution ; 
And,  for  their  joumeywork  and  pains, 
The  chanromen  elear  greater  gains. 
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As  winę,  that  with  its  oim  weight  nms,  is  best, 
And  couDted  much  morę  noble  tban  tbe  prost; 
So  is  that  poetry  whose  geaerous  strains 
Plow  without  senriłe  8tudy»  art,  or  paiu. 

SoMS  cali  it  faiy,  some  a  Muse, 
That,  as  poesessing  Deviis  use, 
Haui)ts  and  forsakes  a  man  by  fits, 
Andwhen  be  's  io^  he  's  out  of  's  wits. 

All  wńten,  thougb  of  different  fancieSy 
Do  make  all  people  in  romances, 
That  are  distre8s'd  and  discontent, 
Make  songs,  and  sing  t'  an  instrumenty 
And  poets  by  their  suflSerings  giow ; 
Aa  if  there  were  no  morę  to  do^ 
To  make  a  poet  escellent. 
But  nnly  want  and  discontent 

It  18  not  poetry  that  makes  men  poor ; 
For  few  do  wńte  that  were  not  so  befbre ;  . 
And  those  that  bave  writ  beat,   had  they  been 

rich,' 
Had  ne'er  been  clapp'd  with  a  poetic  itch ; 
Had  lov*d  their  ease  too  wpU  to  take  the  pains 
To  andergo  that  drudgery  of  brains  ; 
But,  being  for  all  other  trades  unńt, 
Only  to  avoid  being  tdle,  set  up  wit 

Thsy  that  do  write  in  others'  praises, 
And  freely  give  their  friends  their  Toicee, 
Are  not  confinM  to  what  is  true ; 
That  '•  not  to  give,  but  pay  a  du(e : 
For  praise,  that  's  due,  does  giTe  no  morę 
To  worth,  than  what  it  had  before ; 
But  to  commend,  without  desert, 
Reąuires  a  mastery  a(  art, 
Hiat  sets  a  gloss  on  what  's  amiss. 
And  writes  what  should  be,  not  what  is. 

In  foreign  univenitie8, 
When  a  king  's  bom,  or  weds,  or  diet, 
Straight  other  studies  are  laid  by, 
And  all  apply  to  poetry  : 
Some  write  in  Hebrew,  some  in  Greek, 
And  some,  morę  wise,  in  Arabie, 
T*  aToid  the  critic,  and  th'  espense 
Of  difBcuIter  wit  and  sense; 
And  seem  morę  leameaish  than  those 
That  at  a  greater  charge  compose. 
The  doctors  lead,  the  students  follow; 
Some  cali  him  Mars,  and  some  Apollo, 
Some  Jupiter,  and  give  him  th'  odds. 
On  eren  terma,  of  aJl  the  gods ; 
Then  Caesar  he  's  nicknam'd,  as  duły  aa 
He  that  in  Romę  was  chriflten'd  Julios, 
And  was  addres8*d  too  by  a  crow. 
Aa  pertinently,  long  ago ; 
And,  aa  wit  goes  by  coUeges, 
As  well  as  standing  and^degrees, 
He  ttill  writes  better  than  the  rest, 
That  's  of  the  house  that  *s  count^  best. 

r^  Far  greater  numben  ha^e  been  lost  by  hopes 
/   Thau  all  the  magazines  of  dagger^  ropes, 
\  And  other  ammunitions  of  despair, 
\  Were  e^er  able  to  dispatch  bv  fear. 

1  lik 


md  in  tbe  miserablest  of  distreti 
lmprove8  attempts  as  desperate  with  succett| 
Success,  that  owns  and  justifies  all  quarrels, 
And  yindicates  deserts  of  hemp  with  laurels  j 
Or,  but  miscarrying  in  the  hołd  attempt, 
Tunis  wreaths  of  laurel  back  again  to  herap. 

*HE  people  have  as  much  a  negative  Toicę 
""o  binder  making  war  without  their  choice, 

kings  of  making  laws  in  parliament  i 
I'  No  money  "  is  as  good  as  "  No  aasent." 

RBN  prinees  idiy  lead  about, 
Those  of  their  party  follow  suit, 
TlU  others  trump  upon  their  play. 
And  tum  the  cards  another  way. 

What  makes  all  subjects  discontent 
Against  a  prince^s  goveniment, 
And  prinees  take  as  great  offence 
At  subjects'  disobedience, 
That  neither  th*  other  can  abide. 
But  too  much  reason  on  each  side? 

AoTRoamr  is  a  disease  and  cure, 
Which  men  can  neither  want  nor  well  endure. 

Damb  Justice  puts  ber  sword  into  the  scales, 
With  which  she'B  said  to  weigh  out  tnie  and  felsc^ 
With  no  design  but,  like  the  antique  Gaul, 
To  get  morę  money  fiom  the  capital. 

Ałl  that  which  Law  and  Equity  miscalts 
By  th*  empty  idle  names  of  True  and  False, 
Is  nothing  else  but  maggots  blown  between 
False  witnesses  and  falser  jurymen. 
No  court  allows  those  partial  intertopers 
Of  Law  and  Equity,  two  single  paupers, 
T*  encounter  band  to  band  at  bars,  and  trounce 
Each  other  gratis  in  a  suit  at  once: 
For  one  at  one  time,  and  upon  free  cost,  is 
Enough  to  play  the  knaye  and  fool  with  Justice; 
And,  when  tbe  one  side  bringeth  custom  in. 
And  th*  other  laj^s  out  half  the  reckoning, 
The  Deril  himself  will  rather  choose  to  play 
At  paltry  small-game  than  sit  out,  they  say ; 
But  when  at  all  there*s  nothing  to  be  got, 
The  old  wife,  Law  and  Justice,  will  not  trot 

law,  that  makes  móre  knaTes  than  e*er  it 

hung^ 
Little  considers  right  or  wrong ; 
[But,  like  authority,  's  soon  sati<fy'd 
[When  'tis  to  judge  on  its  own  side. 

The  law  can  take  a  purse  in  open  court, 
ilst  it  oondemns  a  less  delinąuent  for  't. 

^Ro  can  deserve,  for  breaking  of  the  laws, 
greater  penance  than  an  honest  cause  ł 

All  those  that  do  but  rob  and  stea^l  enough, 
Are  punishment  and  court-of-justice  proof. 
And  need  not  fear,  nor  be  concem^d  a  straw, 
In  all  the  idle  bugbears  of  the  law. 
But  confidently  rob  the  gallows  too, 
'As  well  as  other  sufferers,  of  their  due. 

Thbiib*!  nothing  our  felictties  endears  Oij>  laws  have  not  been  suffer*d  to  be  pointedt 

Ukę  that  which  Dalii  among  our  doubts  «nd  fean^    i  To  leave  the  sense  at  laige  the  morę  disjointed, 
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And  fomish  lawyen,  with  tłie  greater  eiwe, 
To  tura  and  wind  them  any  way  tbey  please. 
The  statute  law  *s  their  scripture,  and  reports 
The  ancient  reverend  £athers  of  thetr  courts; 
Reoords  their  generał  councils;  and  decisions 
Of  jadges  on  the  bench  their  sole  traditions, 
for  which,  like  catboljcs,  they  've  greater  awe, 
As  th*  arbttrary  and  unwritten  law. 
And  striTe  perpetaally  to  mak^  the  standard 
Of  nght  between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord ; 
And,  when  two  cases  at  a  trial  meet, 
Hat,  like  indentujres,  jump  exactly  fit. 
And  aU  the  points,  like  cbeąuer-tallies,  suit, 
The  court  directs  the  obstiuafst  dispute  j 
There  's  DO  decorum  ai'd  of  time,  nor  place. 
Kor  ąnality,  nor  penon,  in  the  case. 

A  MAK  of  qmok  and  active  wiT 
For  dnidgery  is  morę  unfit, 
ComparM  to  thoee  of  duUer  parts, 
Than  numing-nags  to  draw  in  cai 

Too  much  ar  too  little  wit 
Do  only  render  th'  owners  fit 
For  nothing,  but  to  be  undone 
Much  easier  than  if  they  'ad  nonę. 

As  those  tbat  are  stark  blind  can  tracę 
The  nearest  ways  irom  place  to  pUce, 
And  find  the  right  way  easicyr-out, 
Than  those  that  hoodwinkd  try  to  do  't; 
So  tricks  of  state  are  manag*d  best 
By  those  that  are  sospected  least. 
And  greateBtJinesse  brought  abouŁ 
By  engines  moąt  unlike  to  do  't. 

Ałł  the  politics  of  the  great 
Are  like  the  cunning  of  a  cheat, 
That  lets  his  faise  dice  freely  rup, 
And  tnists  them  to  themselyes  done, 
But  nerer  lets  a  true  one  stir 
Without  some  fingeńng  tnck  or  slur  ; 
And,  when  the  ganiesters  doubt  his  play, 
Conyeys  his  ^Ise  dice  safe  away. 


What  eise  does  history  use  to  tell 
Bot  tales  of  subjects  being  vebelUoi)s; 
The  Tain  perfidiousness  of  lords, 
•And  fatal  breach  of  princes'  wo^; 
The  sottish.pride  and  iospksiop 
Of  fltatesmen,  and  their  want  of  sense ; 
Their  treachery,  that  undoes,  of  costom 
Their  own  selves  first,  next  those  who 

Bbcauss  a  feeble  limb  's  carest, 
And  naore  indulg^d  than  all  the  rest, 
So  frail  and  tender  coosciences    ' 
Are  humour*d  to  do  what  they  please  4 
When  that  which  goes  fot  w^  9pd  feeble 
b  found  the  most  incorrigible. 
To  oatdo  all  the  fiends  in  Heli 
With  rapine,  murder,  blood,  and  zej^L 

As,  at  th'  approach  of  winter,  all 
The  leayes  of  great  tiees  nse  to  fali. 
And  leaye  them  naked  to  engage 
fl^th  storms  and  tempests  when  they  ragę; 

VOL.  VUL  ^     e  » 
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While  htimbler  plants  are  found  to  wear 

Their  freshjgreen  liveries  all  the  year; 

So,  when  the  glorioiis  season  's  gone  , 

With  great  men,  and  hard  times  eome  oiv 

The  great*st  oalamilies  oppress 

The  greatest  still,  and  spare  the  less. 

As  when  a  greedy  ravcn  sees 
A  sheep  entangled  by  the  fleecę, 
With  hasty  crueky  be  flies       , 
T  attack  him,  and  pick  out  his  cycs; 
So  do  those  vultures  use,  that  keep 
Poor  prisoners  fast  like  silly  sheep, 
As  greedily  to  prey  on  all 
That  in  their  ravenous  clutches  fali : 
For  thoms  and  brambles,  that  came  in 
To  wait  upon  the  curse  for  sin, 
And  were  no  part  o'  th*  first  creatioą, 
But,  for  revenge,  a  j)ew  plantatiop, 
Are  yet  the  fitt'st  materials 
T*  enclose  the  Earth  with  living  walls. 
So  jailoTB,  that  are  most  accurst, 
Are  found  most  fit  in  being  worst. 

There  needs  no  other  charm,  nor  conjurer, 
To  raise  inferaal  spirits  up,  but  fear; 
That  makes  men  puli  their  homs  in  like  a  snail, 
That  's.both  a  prisoner  to  itself,  and  jail  -, 
1>raw8  morę  fantastic  shapes,  than  in  the  grains 
Of  knotted  wood,  in  some  men*s  crazy  brains, 
When  all  the  cocks  they  thiok  they  see,  and  bulls, 
Are  only  in  the  insidei  o^  their  scylls. 

The  Ronuin  mufU,  with -his  trlple  crown, 
Does  both  the  £ar^  and  Hell»  and  Heaven,  0191, 
Besi4e  th'  imaginary  terntpry, 
He  lays  a  titłe  to  in  Purgatory ; 
Declawres  himself  ap.absolute  frcie  pr\nce 
In  his  dominions,  only  over  sins; 
But  as  for  Heaven,.  sińce  it  lies  so  far 
Abov^  him,  is  but  only  titular. 
And,  like  his  cross-keys  badge  upon  a  tavern, 
Has  Dothing  there  to,Uropt,  conitnand,  or  gorerfi : 
Yet,  when  he  comes  to  take  aucouut,  and  share 
The  pr»^  of  his  prostituted  wąre, 
He  finds  his  gains  increase,  by  sin  and  women» 
AboTe  his  richest  titular  dominion. 

A  JUBiLBS  is  but  a  spiritual  f|ir, 
V  expoBe  to  s^jie  all  sorts  of  impious  ware, 
hi  wjiich  his  hoUness  buys  nothing  in, 
To  stock  his  magazines,  but  deadly  sin. 
And  deals  in  extraordinary  crimes, 
That  are  not  vendible  at  othcr  tin^es^ 
For  dealing  both  for  Judas  and  th'  high-priest, 
He  makes  a  plentifuller  trade  of  Christ. 

That  spiritual  pattcra  of  the  cburch,  the  ark, 
In  which  the  ancient  world  did  once  embark, 
Had  ne'er  a  hełm  in  't  to  direct  its  way, 
Although  bound  through  an  universal  sea; 
When  all  the  modem  church  of  Rome's  conceni 
Is  nothing  else  but  in  the  hełm  and  stem. 

In  the  church  of  Romę  to  go  to  shrift, 
Is  |>ut  tAf  pnt  th|e  soul  on  a  clean  shift 

An  aas  will  with  his  long  ears  frav 
The  flies,  that  tickle  him,  aw«y  > 
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But  man  dełighte  to  have  his  ean 
Blown  maggots  in  by  flatteren. 
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AłŁ  wit  does  but  direit  men  from  the  wśd 
tn  whtch  thtngs  Tulgarly  are  underetood. 
And  fbrce  Mistake  atid  Ignorance  to  own 
A  better  sense  than  commonly  is  knowm 

In  little  trades,  morę  cheats  and  lying 
Are  usM  in  selliug  than  in  bu3ring ; 
But  in  the  great,  unjuster  dealling 
ts  us'd  in  buying  than  in  selling. 

Ałł  smattererB  are  morę  brisk  and  pest 
Than  thoee  that  understand  an  art ; 
Aa  litUe  sparkles  sfaine  morę  bright 
Than  glowing  coals,  that  gi^e  them  light 

w  does  not  put  the  least  restraint 
Upon  our  freedom,  but  maintain  't; 
Or,  if  it  does,  tis  for  our  good. 
To  give  us  fiver  latitude: 
For  wholesome  laws  presenre  us  Iree, 
By  stinting  of  our  iiberty. 

Tbe.  world  has  long  endieavouT'd  to  reduce 
Those  things  to  practice  that  are  of  no  use; 
And  8trives  to  practise  things  of  speculation, 
And  bring  the  practical  to  contemplation ; 
And  by  that  errour  renders  both  in  yain, 
By  ibrcing  Nature'8  course  against  the  grain. 

In  all  the  world  there  is  no  vice 
Less  prone  t'  excess  than  avarice; 
It  neither  cares  for  ibod  nor  clothing : 
Naturę  's  content  with  little,  that  with  nothing. 

In  Romę  no  tempie  was  so  \ow 
As  that  of  Hoaour,  built  to  show 
How  humble  hononr  ought  to  be, 
Though  there  'twas  all  authority. 

It  is  a  harder  thing  for  men  to  raie 
Thetr  own  parts  at  an  equal  ostimate, 
Than  cast  up  fracttons,  tn  th*  aceonnt  of  Hea^etl, 
Df  time  and  motion,  and  adjust  them  eten ; 
For  modest  persons  ne^er  had  a  true 
Particular  of  all  that  is  their  dne. 

SoME  peoplc^s  fortunes,  Itke  a  wełt  or  stray, 
Are  oniy  gain*d  by  losing  of  their  way. 

As  he  that  makes  his  mark  is  understood 
To  write  his  name,  and  'tis  in  law  as  good ; 
So  he,  that  cannot  write  one  word  of  senae, 
Belie^es  he  has  as  legał  a  pretence 
To  scribble  what  he  does  not  understand, 
As  idiots  have  a  title  to  their  land. 

Wbrb  Tully  now  alive,  he  'd  be  to  seek 
In  all  our  Latin  terms  of  art  and  Greek ; 
Would  nerer  understand  one  word  of  sense 
The  most  irrefragable  scboolm^ui  means : 
As  if  the  schook  desiguM  their  terms  of  art 
Not  to  adTance  t  science,  but  divert; 
As  flocus  Pocus  conjures,  to  amuse 
The  rabble  from  obserying  what  he  does. 

As  'tis  a  greater  mystery,  in  the  art 
Óf  painting,  to  foreshorten  any  pait 


Than  drawit  out;  to  tis  in  books  tbe  cfai«f 
Of  all  perfections  to  be  plain  and  brief. 

Trb  man,  that  ibr  his  profit  's  bought  t'  obigfi 
Is  pnly  hir^d,  on  liking,  to  betray ; 
And,  when  he  's  bid  a  liberalier  price. 
Will  not  be  sluggish  in  the  work,  nor  nice. 

'  OpfNiATOks  naturaliy  difTer 
From  other  men ;  as  wooden  legs  are  stiffer 
Than  those  of  pliant  joints,  to  yield  and  bo#) 
Which  way  8oe'er  they  are  design'd  to  gOk 

Navication,  that  withttood 
The  mortal  fury  of  the  Flood, 
And  prov'd  the  only  dtieans  to  8ave 
AU  eartMy  creatucf^  from  the  wave, 
Has,  for  it,  taught  the  sea  and  wind 
To  lay  a  tribute  on  mankind, 
That,  by  degrees,  has  swallow*d  mor« 
Than  all  it  drown'd  at  once  before. 

Thb  prinće  of  Syracuse,  wbose  destioM  frte 
It  was  to  keep  a  school  and  mle  a  atate, 
Found,  that  his  sceptre  never  was  so  aw^d, 
As- when  it  was  translated  to  a  rod ; 
And  that  his  subjects  ne^ef  were  ao  obedient, 
As  when  he  wfts  itłangurated  pedant: 
For  to  instruct  is  greater  than  to  nile, 
And  no  command  's  so  imperious  as  a  schooL 

As  he,  whose  destiny  does  prove 
To  dangle  m  the  air  above, 
Does  lose  his  life  for  want  of  air, 
That  only  fell  to  be  his  share ;  - 
So  he,  whom  Fate  at  once  design'd 
To  plenty  and  a  wretched  mind^ 
b  but  condemn'd  t*  a  rich  distrćss. 
And  staires  with  nig^rdly  escess. 


Thb  uniTersal  ihed^ćine  is  a  trick, 
That  Naturę  never  meant,  to  cure  tiie  sick, 
Unless  by  deatb,  the  singular  receipt, 
Tó  root  out  all  diseases  by  the  great: 
For  Unit-ersals  deal  in  no  one  part 
Of  Naturo,  tior  particulars  of  Art; 
Andtheirefore  thatFrench  ąuack,  that  set  upphyac^ 
Caird  his  receipt  a  generał  specific 
For,  though  in  mortal  poisons  erery  ooe 
Is  mortal  universally  alone, 
Yet  Naturę  never  ihade  an  antidota  * 

To  cure  them  all  as  easy  as  they  're  got; 
Much  less,  among  so  many'variatioD8 
Of  different  maladies  and  oomplications, 
Make  all  the  contrarieties  in  Naturę 
Submit  themseWes  t'  an  6qual  moderator. 

A  conybbt  *s-but  a  fly,  that  tums  about, 
After  his  head  's  pulPd  off,  to  find  it  <mt. 

All  mankind  is  but  a  rabble, 
As  silly  and  unreasonable ' 
As  those  that,  crowding  in  the  street. 
To  see  a  show  or  monster,  meet ; 
Of  whom  no  one  is  in  the  right, 
Yet  all  fali  out  about  the  sight ; 
And,  when  they  chance  t'  agree,  the  choice  is 
Still  in  the  most  and  worst  dTrices; 
And  all  the  reasóos  that  pretail 
Are  measuT'd,  not  by  weigbt,  but  tale^ 
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Ai,  in  all  great  and  enmded  &in» 
MoDSten  and  puppet  plays  are  wares, 
Whkh  m  the  less  will  not  go  off, 
Becaose  thev  have  not  money  enough ; 
So  men  m  princes*  conrts  will  pass, 
Thftt  will  not  in  another  place. 

LoGicuNs  use  to  clap  a  proposition, 
As  jostices  do  criminals,  in  prison, 
Aod,  in  as  leanł*d  aathendc  nonsense,  writ 
llie  names  of  all  their  ihoods  and  figares  fit : 
For  a  logician  *s  one  that  has  been  broke 
To  ride  and  pace  his  reason  by  tlie  book, 
And  by  their  rnles,  and  precepts,  and  estamples, 
To  pot  his  wita  into  a  kind  of  trammels. 

Tion  get  the  least  that  take  the  greatest  pains, 
Bot  most  of  all  i*  th'  drudgery  of  brains ; 
A  nataral  sign  of  weakness,  as  an  ant 
ii  morę  ^bortous  than  an  elephant ; 
And  children  are  morę  busy  at  their  płay, 
Thao  tbose  that  wisely^tt  pass  their  time  away. 

Au.  the  iuTe^tions  thM  the  world  contains 
Werę  not  by  reason  first  fbond  oat,  nor  *-  -* 
Bat  pass  for  thdrs  who  had  the  Inek  to 
Opon  tbem  by  mistake  or  ovenight.  • 


TO  HISMI^FRESS. 

Do  not  unjnaitly  Uame 

My  guiltlesB  breast. 
For  Tenturing  to  disciose  a  flame 

It  had  80  long  sappresL 

In  its  own  ashes  it  design'd 

For  erer  to  faave  isdn ; 
But  that  my  sighs,  like  blasts  of  wind. 

Madę  it  break  out  again. 


TO  TBB  9AMB. 

Do  not  minę  affection  slight, 

'Cause  my  locks  with  age  are  white : 

Your  breasts  have  snów  without,  and  snów  within, 

WhJle  flames  of  fire  in  your  bright  eyes  are  seea. 


EPIGRAM  ON  A  CLUB  OF  SOTS. 

The  jolly  members  of  a  toping  club, 

Like  pipe-staves»  are  but  hioop'd  into  a  tak, 

And  in  a  close  confederacy  link. 

For  nothing  elae  but  only  to  hołd  drink. 
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Al  misers  their  own  laws  ^oin, 
To  wear  no  peckets  in  the  minę. 
For  fear  they  shonld  the  ore  purloin ; 

80  he  that  toils  and  labours  bard 

To  gatn,  and  what  he  gets  has  8par'd, 

Is  from  the  use  of  all  debarrU 

And,  thoagh«he  can  produce  morę  spankers 
Than  all  the  usurers  and  bankers, 
Yet  after  morę  and  morę  he  hankers ; 

Aod,  afker  all  his  paios  are  done, 
Has  nothing  he  cbh  cali  his  own. 
Bot  a  merę  UyeUhood  alone. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  HOLLANh. 

AcouimtY  that  draws  flfty  foot  of  water, 
lo  wfaich  men  lirę  aa  ta  the  hołd  of  Maturę, 
And,  wben  the  sea  does  in  npon  them  break. 
And  drowns  a  province,  does  but  spring  a  leak; 
TTiat  always  ply  the  pump,  and  never  tbink 
They  can  be  safe,  but  at  the  ratę  they  stink  j 
That  liye  as  if  thęy  had  been  run  aground. 
And,  when  they  die,  are  cast  away  and  dfown'd$ 
TJa*  dwell  in  sbips,  like  'swarms  of  rata,  and  prey 
vpQa  the  goods  all  nations'  fleets  conrey ', 
Aod,  when  their  merchants  are  blown>up  and  cracki, 
*JWe  towns  are  cast  away  in  storms,  and  wreokt ; 
"^  fced,  like  cannibab,  <m  otber  fishes. 
And  aenre  their  cousin-germana  up  in  dishes{ 
Ą  land  that  ńdes  at  aachor,  and  is  moor'd, 
•aiłWchthcy  do  not  Uvc,  but  go  aboaid. 
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HUDIBRA^S  ELEGYK 

In  days  of  yore,  when  knigbt  or  sąuire 

By  Fate  were  summonM  to  retire, 

Some  menial  poet  ijtill  was  near. 

To  bear  them  to  the  hemisphere. 

And  there  among  the  stars  to  leaTe  tbem, 

tJntil  the  gods  sent  to  reliere  them : 

And  surę  our  knight,  whose  very  aight  wou'd 

Entitle  him  Mirror  of  Knighthood, 

Should  he  neglected  lie,  and  rot, 

Stink  in  his  gmve,  and  hę  forgot, 

Would  have  just  reason  to  complain, 

If  he  should  cbance  to  rise  again ; 

And  therefbre,  to  prevent  his  dudgeoo, 

In  moumful  dioggrel  thus  we  trudge  on. 

Oh  me  !  what  tongue,  what  pen,  can  teU 
How  this  renowned  ^champion  fell, 
But  must  reflect,  alas !  alas  t 
All  human  glory  fades  like  grass, 
And  that  the  strongest  martial  feats 
Of  errant  knights  are  all  but  cheats ! 
Witness  our  knight,  who  surę  has  done 
Morę  Yaliant  actions,  ten  to  one, 
Than  of  More-Hall  the  mighty  Morę, 
Or  him  that  madę  the  Dragon  roar; 
Has  knock*d  morę  men  and  women  down 
Than  Bevis  of  Southampton  town, 

«  Neither  this  elegy,  nor  the  following  epitaph, 
is  to  be  found  in  The  Genuine  Remains  of  Butler, 
as  published  by  Mr.  lliycr.  Both  however  having 
freąuently  been  reprint^  inTbe  Pwthumous  Works 
of  Samuel  Butler,  and-  as  they,  besides,  relate  to 
the  bero  of  his  particular  poem,  there  needs  no 
apology  for  their  being  thua  piKserved.  Sobie 
other  of  the  posthumous  poems  would  not  have 
disgraced  their  supposed  author ;  but,  as  they  are 
so  positively  rejected  by  Mr.  Thyer,  we  have  net 
ventured  to  admit  them.    AC 
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Or  than  our  modern  heroes  cao, 
To  t^e  them  singly  man  hy  man. 

No,  surę,  the  gm\y  king  of  temmr 
Has  been  to  lilame,  and  in  an  erronr. 
To  issne  his  dead-wazrant  forth 
To  seize  a  knight  of  so  much  wortfa, 
Just  in  the  nick  6f  all  hit  glory ; 
I  tremble  when  I  tell  the  story. 
Oh !  help  me,  help  ipe,  some  kind  Mnie, 
This  surly  tyrant  to  abose, 
Who,  in  his  ragę,  has  been  so  cmel 
To  rob  the  world  of  such  a  jewel ! 
A  knight,  morę  leamed,  stout,  and  good» 
Surę  ne'er  was  madę  of  flesh  and  blood : 
All  his  perfectioos  were  so  rare, 
The  wit  of  man  oould  not  decłare 
Which  Bmgie  virtue,  or  which  grace, 
Abore  the  rest  had  any  place, 
Or  which  he  was  most  famous  for, 
The  camp,  the  pulpit,  or  the  bar ; 
Of  each  he  had  an  equal  spice. 
And  was  in  all  so  Tery  nice, 
That,  to  speak  truth,  th'  account  it  lost, 
In  which  ne  did  ezcel  the  most 
When  he  forsook  the  peaceful  dwelling, 
And  out  he  went  a  cokNielling, 
Stranore  hopes  and  fears  possest  the  nation, 
How  he  coald  manage  that  yocation, 
' Until  he showM  itto a  wonder, 
How  nobly  he  could  fight  and  pluoder. 
At  preaching,  too,  he  was  a  dab, 
Morę  exquisite  by  far  than  Squab; 
He  could  fetch  uses,  and  infer, 
Without  the  help  of  metaphor, 
From  any  scripture  text,  howe*er 
Remote  it  Irom  the  purpose  were ; 
And  with  hb  fist,  instead  of  a  stick,  . 
Beat  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 
Till  he  i^ade  all  the  audience  weep, 
Exceptłng  those  that  fell  asleep.    ^ 
Then  at  the  bar  he  wbs  right  abłe, 
And  could  bind  o'er  as  weil  as  swaddle; 
And  &mou8,  too,  at  petty  sessions, 
*Qa.ińBt  thieres  and  whores,  for  long  digresaions. 
He  could  most  leamedly  determine 
To  Bridewell,  or  the  stocks,  the  Termm. 
For  his  address  and  way  of  łi^ing, 
All  his  behaviour,  was  so  movtng, 
That,  let  the  damę  be  ne*er  so  chaAe, 
As  people  say,  below  the  waist, 
If  Hudibras  but  once  came  at  her, 
He  'd  quickly  madę  her  chaps  to  water; 
Then  for  his  equipage  and  shape. 
On  vestals  they  'd  commit  a  rape; 
Which  often,  as  the  story  says, 
Have  madę  the  ladies  weep  both  ways. 
Ul  has  he  read,  that  nerer  heard 

•How  he  with  widów  Tomson  far*d. 
And  what  hard  conflict  was  between 
Our  knight  and  that  insulting  quean. 
Surę  captive  knight  ne'er  took  morę  pains. 
For  rhymes  for  his  melodious  stnuns, 
Nor  beat  his  brains,  or  niade  iiiore'face8, 
To  get  into  a  jilfs  good  graces, 
Than  did  sir  Hudibras  to  get 
Tnto  this  subtle  gipsy's  net ; 
Who,  aftcr  all  her  high  pretence 
To  iitódesty  and  innocence, 
Was  thought  by  most  to  be  a  woman 
That  to  ^11  other  knights  was  commoou 


Hard  was  his  ial6  m  this,  I  own^ 
Nor  will  I  for  the  trapes  atóne ; 
Jndeed  to  guess  I  am  not  able, 
Whal^  madę  her  thus  inexorable, 
Unleas  she  did  not  like  his  wit, 
Or,  what  is  worse,  his  perauisite. 
Howe*er  it  was,  the  woond  she  gave 
The  knight,  he  carry'd  to  his  graTe : 
Vile  harlot  I  to  destroy  a  knight, 
That  could  both  plead,  and  pray,  and  figbt* 
Oh !  cmel,  base,  inhuman  drab. 
To  gi^e  him  such  a  mortal  stab, 
That  madę  him  pine  away  and  moulder. 
As  though  that  he  had  been  no  soldier : 
Could*st  thou  find  no  one  else  to  kill, 
Thou  instrument  of  Death  and  Heli ! 
But  Hudibras,  who  stood  the  beart 
So  oft  against  the  cayaliers. 
And  in  the  very  beat  of  war 
Took  stout  Crowdero  prisoner; 
And  did  suoh  wonders  all  along, 
That  for  exceed  both  pen  and  tongue? 

If  he  had  been  in  battle  slain, 
We  *ad  had  less  reason  to  complain ; 
'  But  to  be  murder^d  by  a  whore, 
Was  e^er  knight  so  serv*d  before  ? 
But,  sińce  he*'s  gone,  all  w<e  cim  s«y» 
He  chanc*d  to  die  a  lingering  way ; 
If  he  had  livM  a  longer  dato, 
He  might,  perhaps,  ha^e  met  a  fate 
Morę  Tiolent,  and  fitting  for 
A  knight  so  fomM  in  ci  vii  war. 
To  sum  up  all — ^irom  love  and  danger 
He  's  now  (O  happy  kmjght !)  a  strangor; 
And,  if  a  Muse  can  augnt  foretell. 
His  famę  shall  fili  a  chronicie, 
And  he  in  after-ages  be 
Of  errant  knights  th*  epitome. 


HUDIBRAS^S  EPJTAPH. 

Under  this  stone  rerts  Hudibras, 

A  knight  as  errant  as  e'er  wąs ; 

The  controtrersy  only  lies, 

Whether  he  was  morę  stout  than  wise; 

Nor  can  we  here  pretend  to  say, 

Whether  he  best  could  fight  or  pray  j 

So,  till  those  questions  are  decided, 

His  virtue8  must  rest  undivided. 

Fuli  oft  he  suffer^d  bangs  and  drubs, 

And  fuli  as  oft  topk  pains  in  tubs^ 

Of  which  the  most  that  can  be  said, 

He  pray'd  and  fought,  and  fought  and  pnfŁ 

As  for  his  personage  and  shape, 

Among  the  rest  we  Ml  let  them  'acape; 

Nor  do  we,  as  things  stand,  think  fit 

This  stone  should  meddle  with  his  wit. 

One  thing,  His  true,  we  ought  to  tell, 

He  liY^d  and  dy^d  a  colond  $ 

And  for  the  good  old  cause  stood  bnl^ 

'Gainst  many  a  Mtter  kick  and  cufi^ 

It,  sińce  his  worship  's  dead  and  gone, 
And  mouldering  lies  beneath  this  stone, 
^The  reader  is  de8ir'd  to  look. 
For  his'achievements  in  his  book ; 
Which  will  presenre  of  knight  the  tale^ 
TiU  Ume  aAd  Death  itself  shaH  foiL 
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John  Wilmot,  afterwards  earl  of  Rochester,  the  son  of  Henry  earl  of  Rochester, 
better  known  by  the  title  of  lord  Wilmot,  so  ofiteii  mentioned  in  CIarendon's  History, 
was  boni  Aprii  10,  l647,  at  Ditchley  in  Oxfordshire.  Afler  a  grammatical  education 
at  the  sdiool  of  Burford,  he  entered  a  nobleman  into  Wadham  College  in  l659,  oniy 
tnrelTe  years  old ;  and  in  \66i,  at  fourteen,  was,  with  some  otfaer  peisons  of  h^ 
lank,  madę  master  of  arts  by  lord  Clarendon  in  person* 

He  tra^elled  afterward  into  France  and  Italy ;  and  at  his  return*  devoted  himseli^to 
the  court.  lo  l665  he  went  to  sea  with  Sandwicli,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Bergen 
hy  uncommon  intrepidity ;  and  the  next  sunnner  senred  again  on  board  sir  Edward 
^ragge,  who,  in  the  beat  of  the  engagement,  having  a  message  of  reproof  to  send  to 
ooe  of  his  eaptains,  coald  iind  no  man  ready  to  carry  it  but  Wilmot,  who,  in  an  open 
faoaty  went  and  retumed  amidst  the  stoipi  of  shot. 

But  his  reputation  for  bravery  wasnot  lasting;  he  was  reproached  with  dinking 
away  in  street  quarrels,  and  leaving  his  companions  to  shift^as  they  could  without  him ; 
and  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham  has  left  a  story  of  his  refusal  to  fight  bim, 

He  had  very  early  an  inclination  to  intemperance,  which  he  totally  snbdued  in  his 
tnvels ;  but,  when  he  became  a  courtier,  he  unhappily  addicted  himself  to  dissolute 
and  yicious  company,  by  which  his  principles  were  comipted,  and  his  manners  depraved. 
He  lost  all  sense  of  religious  restraint ;  and,  finding  'it  not  convenient  to  admit  the 
autfaority  of  laws  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  obey,  sheltered  bis  wickedneas  behind 
infidełity. 

As  he  exGelled  in  that  noisy  and  licentious  merriment  which  winę  excites,  his  com* 
panions  eagerly  encouraged  him  in  exce8s,  and  he  willingly  indulged  it ;  till,  as  he 
confeased  to  Dr.  Bumet,  he  was  for  five  years  together  continually  drunk^  or  so  much 
ioflamed  by  freąuent  ebriety,  as  in  no  interval  to  be  master  of  himself, 

In  dus  State  he  played  many  frolics,  which  it  is  not  for  his  hooonr  that  we  should 
remember,  and  whieh  are  not  now  distmctly  known.  He  often  pursued  Iow  amours  in 
mean  disguises,  and  always  acted  with  great  exactness  and  dextenty  the  cbaracter^ 
which  he  assumed. 
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He  once  erected  a  stage  on  Tower-hill,  aud  barangued  tlie  popuUice  as  a  mountebenk; 
and,  haying  madę  physic  part  of  his  study,  is  said  to  liaye  practised  it  successńiUy. 

He  was  so  much  in  favour  with  king  Charles,  that  he  was  madę  one  of  the  gentkmen 
of  tbt  bedchamber,  aud  comptroller  of  Woodstock  Park. 

Hating  an  active  and  inqubitive  mind,  he  never,  except  in  his  paroxysm8  of  intcm- 
perance^  was  \^lly  negligent  of  study ;  be  read  what  is  considered  as  polite  leanmif^ 
so  much,  that  he  is  mentioued  by  Wood  as  the  greatest  scholar  of  all  th^nobility. 
Sometimes  be  retired  into  tbe  country,  and  amused  himself  with  writing  libels,  in  which 
he  did  not  pretend  to  eonfine  himself  to  truth. 

His  fdYourite  aQth<>i'  in  French  was  Boileau,  and  in  English,  Cowley. 

Tbus  in  a  course  of  drunken  gaiety,  and  gross  sensuality,  with  intenrals  of  study 
perbajte  yet  morę  criminal^  with  an  avowed  contempt  of  all  decency  and  order,  a  total 
disregard  of  every  morał,  and  a  resolute  denial  of  every  religious  obligation,  .he  lived 
worthless  and  useless,  and  blazed  out  his  youth  aud  bis  health  in  lavisb  yoluptuousoess^ 
tiil,  at  the  age  of  one-and-thirty,  be  bad  exhau8ted  the  fund  of  life,  and  reduced 
himself  to  a  state  of  weakness  and  decay. 

At  this  time  be  was  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Bumet,  to  whom  he  kud  opeo 
with  great  freedom  the  tenour  of  bis^  opinions,  and  the  course  of  bis  lif^,  and  ikmi 
whom  he  received  such  couviction  of  tbe  reasodabknes^  of  morał  duty,  and  the  trath 
of  Christtanity,  as  produced  a  total  cbange  both  of  his  mianners  and  opinions.  The 
account  of  tbose  salutary  conferences  is  given  by  Bumet  in  a  book,  entituled,  Some 
Passages  of  tbe  Ufe  and  Death  of  John  Earl  of  Rochester,  which  tbe  critic  ought  to 
read  for  its  elegance,  the  philosopber  for  its  arguments,  and  the  saint  for  its  piety.  It 
were  an  injury  to  tbe  reader  to  offer  liim  an  abridginent. 

He  died  July  26*,  166O,  before  be  bad  compicted  bis  thirty-fburth  year ;  and  wasso 
.wom  away  by  a  long  iłlness,  that  life  went  ont  without  a  struggle. 

Lord  Rochestet-  was  eminent  for  tbe  vigour  of  his  colloąuial  wit,  and  remarkable  for 
many  wild  pranks  and  sallies  of  extvavagance.  Tbe  glare  ef  ^is  generał  cbanctor 
diflused  itseU'  upon  bis  writings ;  the  compMitions  of  a  mań,  wbose  name  was  beud  sa 
often,  were  certain  of  attention,  and  from*  many  readers  c^tain  of  af^plaose.  This 
blase  of  reputation  b  not  yet  quite  extingiushed ;  and  his  poetry  stiU  retams-some 
splendour  Ijeyond  that  which  genius  basi  bestowed. 

Wood  and  Bumet  gave  us  reason  to  believe,  tiiat  much  was  imputed  to  him  which 
he  did  not  wijte.  I  know  not  by  whom  the  original  coUection  was  madę,  or^by  what 
autbority  its  genuineness  was  ascertamed;  The  first  edition  was  published  in  the  yeir 
of  bis  death,  with  an  air  of  concealment,  professing  in  the  title-page  to  be  printed  at 

Antwerp.  • 

Of  some  of  the  pieces,  howev«r,  tbere  is  ao  doubt.  The  Inntation  of  Hoiacei 
Satire,  tbe  Yerses  to  Lord  Mutgraye,  the  Satire  agahist  Man,  the  Yerses  upon  Notfaing, 
and  perbaps  some  otbers,  are  I  believe  genuine,  and  perhaps  most  of  those  whkh  die 
collection  exbibits. 

As  be  cannot  be  sup|>osed  to  liave  found  leisure  lor  afiy  course  of  continued  stodjr, 
his  pieces  aie  comroonly  sbort,  such  as  one  fit  of  resolution  woułd  produce. 

His  songs  bave  no  particular  cbaracter ;  they  tell,  like  other  songs,  im  smooth  and 
easy  łanguage,  of  scora  and  kindness,  dismission  and  desertion,  absence'  /md  incon- 
Stancy,  with  the  common-places  of  artificial  coortship.  They  are  commoniy  tanooth 
and  easy ;  but  bave  little  naturę,  and  little  sentiment 
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Hb  iinitation  of  Horace  ob  Lncilias  js  Dot  inelegant  or  unhappy.    In  die  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  began  that  adaptation^  which  has  sińce  been  very  freąuent,  of 
ancient  poetry  to  present  times ;  and  perhaps  few  will  be  found  where  the  parallelism  • 
13  better  preseryed  tlian  in  this.    The  versification  b  indeed  sometimes  careless,  but  it 
is  sometimes  yigoroos  and  weighty. 

The  strongest  effort  of  his  Muse  is  hb  poem  upon  Nothing.  He  b  not  the  first  who 
Jas  chosen  thb  banren  topie  for  the  boast  of  his  fertility.  There  b  a  poem  called  Nihil^ 
io  Łatin,  by  Passeiat,  a  poet  and  critic  of  the  shcteenth  century  in  France ;  who,  in  hb 
own  epitaphy  expresses  hb  zeal  for  good  poetry  thus : 

MoUiter  ossa  ąuiesceut. 

Sini  modo  carniiiiibus  dod  onerata  malis. 

His  works  are  not  common,  and  therefore  I  shall  subjoin  his  verses. 

In  examining  this  performance,  nothing  must  be  considered  as  having  not  oniy  a 
ncgatire  but  a  kind  of  positive  signification ;  as  I  ueed  not  fear  thieves,  I  haye  nothing^ 
and  nothing  is  a  very  powerful  protector.  In  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  it  b  taken 
Degatively ;  in  the  second  it  is  taken  posilive]y,  as  an  agent.  In  one  of  Boileau's  lines 
it  was  a  ąuestion,  whetherlie  should  use  d  rienfaire,  or  dne  Hen  faire  ;  and  the  first 
was  preferred  because  it  gave  rien  a  sense  in  some  sort  positive.^  Nothing  can  be  a 
subject  oidy  in  its  positive  sense,  and  such  a  sense  b  given  it  in  the  first  linę :  . 

Noiking,  tbou  elder  brother  ev'n  to  Shade. 

In  thb  linę,  i  know  not  whether  he  does  not  allude  to  a  curious  book  De  Umbra,  by 
Wowerus,  which,  hańng  told  tbe  qualities  of  Shade,  concludes  with  a  poem  in  which 
are  these  lines :  4 

Jam  primum  terram  validis  ciicumspice  cłaustris 
Sospensam  totam,  decus  admirabile  mundi 
Terrasque  tractasque  maris,  campoBque  liqaenteB 

Aeńs  et  vasti  laqueata  palatia  coeli 

Omnibus  tim^ce  prior. 

The  po8itive  sense  is  generally  preserved  witłi  great  skill  through  the  whole  poem  ; 
tbough  sometimes,  in  a  subordiuate  sense,  the  negative  nothing  b  injudidously  mingled, 
Passerat  confounds  the  two  senses. 

Another  of  his  most  yigorous  pieces  is  hb  Lampoon  on  Sir  Car  Scrope,  who,  in  a 
|ipem  called  The  Praise  of  Satire,  had  some  lines  like  these ' : 

He  who  can  push  into  a  midnight  fray  • 
His  brave  companion,  and  Łhen  nm  away, 
LcKńag  him  to  be  murdei^d  in  the*8treet» 
Then'put  it  off  mth  some  bufibon  conceit ; 
Him,  thus  dishonour']^  ibr  a  wit  you  own^ 
And  ccMirt  him  as  top  fidler  of  the  town. 

V 

Thb  was  neant  of  Rochester,  whose  '^  bufFoon  conceit"  was,  I  suppose,  a  saying 
•ften  mentibned,  that  **  every  man  would  be  a  coward  if  he  durst ;"   and  drew  from 

'  I  quote  from  ynemory.    Dr.  J, 
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him  those  fiirious  verses ;   to  wblch  Scrope  madę  in  reply  an  epignun,  ending  with 
these  lines :  f 

Thou  canst  hurt  no  man*s  famę  with  Łhy  ill  word ; 
Thy  pen  U  fuU  as  harmless  as  thy  8«t>itL 

Of  the  satire  against  Man,  Rochester  can  only  daim  what  remains  when  ali  Boileau  s 
part  is  taken  away. 

In  all  his  works  there  is  sprightliness  and  vigour^  and  every  where  may  be  found 
tokens  of  a  mind  which  study  might  have  canied  to  excellence.  What  morę  can  be 
expected  from  a  life  spent  in  ostentatious  contempt  of  regularity,  and  ended  before  tbe 
abilities  of  many  other  men  began  to  be  displayed  *? 

■ 

*  The  late  (Jeorge  Steerens,  esq.  madę  the  selection  of  Roch6sber's  Fbems  which  appean  in  Dr. 
Johnsonie  edition ;  but  Mr.  Malone  obseires,  that  tbe  same  task  had  been  performed  in  the  earty  part  of 
the  last  century  by  Jacob  Tonson.     C  ' 
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POEMA  CL.  V.  JOANNIS  PASSERATII, 

REGII  IN  ACADEMU  PARJSIENSI  PROFE^SORIS,  AD  ORNATISSIMUM 

YIRUM  ERRICUM  MEMMIUM. 


Jamus  adest,  fests  poscunt  sua  dona  Kalend», 
Moniis  abest  festis  quod  possim  offerre  Kalendis. 
Słccine  Castalius  nobis  exaruit  humor  ? 
Ufląue  adeó  ingenii  nostri  est  exhau8ta  facultas, 
Immunem  nt  Tideat  redeuntU  janitor  anni  ? 
Ouod  nii8quam  est,  potius  nova  per  vestigia  ąusram. 

Ecce  autem  partes  dum  sese  rersat  in  omnes 
Inrenit  mea  Musa  nihil,  ne  despice  munus. 
Nam  NIHIL  est  gemmis,  nihil  est  pretiosius  auro. 
Hue  animom,  huc  igitur  vultus  adverte  benignos : 
Ras  noya  narratur  qus  nulli  audita  priorum, 
Ausonii  et  Graii  disenint  esterą  vate8, 
Auflonie  indictum  nihil  est  Gnecseąue  Camoens. 

£  coelo  quacui]que  Ceres  sua  prospicit  arra. 
Aut  genitor  liąuidis  orbem  complectitur  ulnis 
Oceaaus,  nihil  interitus  et  ońgims  exper8. 
Immortale  nihil,  nihil  omni  parte  beatum. 
Qu5d  si  hinc  majestas  et  Tis  divina  probatur, 
Num  quid  honore  deAm,  num  quid  dignabimur  ańs  ? 
Conspectu  lucis  nihil  est  jucundius  alma, 
Yere  nihil,  nihil  irriguo  formosios  borto, 
Floridłas  pratis,  Zephyri  clementius  aura ; 
In  bello  sanctum  nihil  est,  Marti8que  tumultu : 
Justum  in  pace  NmiL,  nihil  est  in  fcedere  tutum* 
Felix  cui  nihil  est,  (faerant  haec  TOta  TibuUo) 
Non  timet  insidias :  fures,  incendia  temnit : 
Solicitas  sequitur  nullo  sub  judice  lites. 
Ble  ipse  invictis  qui  subjicit  omnia  fatis 
Zenonis  sapiens,  nihil  admiratur  et  optat* 
Socraticiqtte  gregis  fuit  ista  scientia  quoiidam» 
Scire  nihil,  studio  cui  nunc  incnmbitur  uni. 
Nec  quioquam  in  ludo  mavnH  didicisse  juventus, 
Ad  magnas  quia  ducit  opes,  et  culmen  honomra. 
Nosce  NIHIL,  nosces  iertur  quod  Pythagoress 
Orano  hierere  labs,  cui  yos  adjuncta  negantis. 
Multi  Mercnńo  freti  duce  yisCera  terrae 
Pura  liquefisciunt  simU,  et  patrimonia  miscent, 
Arcano  instantes  operi,  et  carbonibns  atris, 
Qui,tandtfm  ezhausti  damnis,  fractłque  labore, 
In^eniunt  atque  inrentum  nihil  U8que  requiruiit. 
Hoc  dimetiri  non  uUa  decempeda  possit: 
Nec  numeret  libycn  numerum  quł  callet  arense : 
Et  Phcebo  ignotum  nihil  est,  nihil  altius  astris. 
T6qiie,  tibi  licet  eumium  sit  mentis  acumen, 
Omnem  in  naturam  penetrans,  et  in  abdita  rerum. 
Pace  toa,  Memini,  nihil  ignorare  vid6ris. 
Sole  tamen  nihil  est,  a  puro  clarius  igne. 
Tknge  HiHit,  dice^ue  mihii^  sine  corpore  tangl. 
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Cerne  nirił,  oerni  dices  MraiŁ  abflque  ook>re. 
Surdum  audit  loquit(irque  nihil  ane  voce^  vol4tque 
Ab9que  ope  pennarum,  et  gimditiir  line  craribua  ullit. 
Ab8qae  looo  motoąae  yniiŁ  per  iDane  mgatur. 
Humaoo  generi  utlliiu  nihii,  arte  medeDdi. 
Ne  rhombos  igitur,  neu  Theasala  murmura  tentet 
Idalia  vacuum  trajectiu  aruadine  pectiu, 
Neu  legat  Idsso  Dictsum  in  Tertioe  gramen. 
Yulneribus  Baeri  nihil  ausiliatur  amoris. 
Yesent  et  quemvis  trans  nuntai  portitor  undaa, 
Ad  superoa  imo  nihil  hunc  revocabit  ab  oroo. 
Infenai  nihil  inflectit  praDCordia  regis, 
Parcarumque  csolos,  et  inexorabile  peniuHL 
Obnita  Phlegreis  campis  Titania  pnbes 
Falmineo  sensit  nihil  esse  poteotius  ictu : 
Porrigitur  magni  nihil  extra  mcenia  mundi: 
Diique  nihil  metuunt     Quid  longo  carmiiie  plura 
Commemorem  ?  Yirtute  nihil  praostantiai  ipsą, 
Splendidius  nihil  est ;  nihil  ett  Jove  deniąue  majiiSh 
Sed  tempus  finem  argutis  imponere  nugis : 
Ne  tibi  si  multa  laudem  mea  ćarmina  charta. 
De  nihilo  NIHIL!  pariant  fiutidia  rersos. 
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EARL  OF  ROCHESTER 


A  DIALOGUE. 


mUPBOM. 


PRTTHEE  now,  fond  iboI«  giTe  o^erj 
Since  taj  heart  in  goiie  bdbre. 
To  what  purpoee  shonld  I  stay } 
I/jre  oommands  ńnother  way* 

Perjur^d  gwaro,  I  knew  the  time 
Wbea  diflsembliiig  was  your  crime, 
In  pity  DOW  employ  tbat  ait, 
Which  fint  betray'd,  to  ease  my  heart. 

srntBraoN. 

Wpmen  can  with  pleasure  feign : 
Men  dissemble  still  with  poin. 
tVhat  advaDtage  will  it  prore, 
If  I  lie,  who  cannot  love  ? 

DAPHNS. 

Tell  me  then  the  reaaoii,  wby 
Łove  from  hearta  in  lorę  doea  fly  ? 
WHy  the  bird  wlU  biuld  a  nest, 
Where  she  De'er  intends  to  rest  ? 

rrKEFHOff. 
Łore,  like  other  Itttle  boya, 
Crics  for  hearts,  as  they  for  toyi : 
WhidvwheD  gaiD'd,  in  childjsh  play, 
Wantody  are  thrown  away. 

DAPOUB. 

Sćn  on  wingr,  or  on  his  knees, 
Łwc does nothingby  degrees: 
Basdy  flyrag  when  most  piiz'd, 
Meauly  fttwniog  when  despis^d. 
^"^sUeraig  or  infinlting  ever, 
Genenms  and  gratefal  nerer : 
AU  his  joys  are  fleeting  dreams, 
^  bil  woes  8evere  estremet. 


8Tftsraoif« 
Nymph,  unjustly  you  inve!gh  j 
Love,  like  us,  must  Fate  obey. 
Since  'tis  Nature'8  law  to  change, 
CoDstancy  alone  is  strange. 
See  the  Hearens  in  ligbtnings  break, 
Next  jn  storms  of  thunder  speak^ 
Till  a*kind  rain  (rom  aboye 
Makes  a  calm— so  'tis  in  loye. 
Flames  b^n  our  fint  addresa, 
like  meeting  thonder  we  embrace : 
Then,  yoa  koow,  the  showers  that  &II 
Ouench  the  fire,  and  qiuet  all. 

OAPHNE. 

How  shoold  I  the  showers  forget  ? 
Twas  so  pleasant  to  be  wet  t 
They  kill'd  love,  I  Jmew  it  welli 
I  dy>d  all  the  while  they  fell. 
Say,  at  least,  what  nyntph  it  is 
Bobs  my  breast  of  so  much  bliss  ? 
If  she  '8  «air,  I  shall  be  eas^d, 
Through  my  ruin  you  'U  be  pleasU 

mapRON. 
Daphne  nerer  was  so  fa&r, 
StrephoD,  scarcely,  so  sincere. 
Gentle,  innocent,  and  free,  * 

£ver  pleas'd  with  only  me. 
Many  charms  my  hearć  enthral. 
But  there  's  one  aboye  them  all : 
With  ayersion,  she  does  fly 
TediouSy  trading,  Constancy. 

DAPHm. 

Cruel  shepherd !  I  sabmit. 
Do  what  Love  and  you  think  fit : 
Change  is  iate,  and  not  design, 
Say  you  would  haye  stUl  been  minę. 

Nymph,  I  cannot :  His  too  true, 
Cbange  has  greater  charms  than  yoik 
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Be,  by  my  csample,  wise ; 
Fatth  to  pleasure  sacrifice. 

Silly  Bwain,  Tli  have  you  know^ 
Twas  my  practice  long  ago : 
WhilFt  yoa  Yainly  thought  me  true» 
I  was  faise,  in  scoro  of  you. 
łBy  my  tears,  my  heart^s  disguise^ 
I  thy  love  and  thee  despise. 
Womankind  morę  joy  discorers' 
>Takmg  foote,  than  keeptng  lovets. 


ROCHESTER^S  POEMS. 


A  PASTORAŁ  DIALOGUE 

BBTWEEN  AŁBZIS  AMD   STREPHON. 

Writien  at  tke  Bath  in  the  Ytar  1674v 

AŁBXIS. 

Th  BEK  sighs  not  on  the  plain 

So  loet  aswain  as  I; 
Scorch^d  up  witb  love,  fnne  with  diadam, 
Of  killing  fweetness  I  complaio. 

tTHEPBON. 

IftisCorinna,  die. 
Since  first  my  dazzled  eyes  were  tbrowv 

On  tbat  bewitcbing  face, 
like  ruin*d  birds  Tobb*d  of  tbeir  young, 
Łamenting,  frighted,  and  undone, 

I  fly  from  place  to  place. 
Fram*d  by  some  cruel  powere  above, 

So  nice  she  is,  and  fiiir ; 
Nonę  from  undoing  oan  reniove, 
Since  all,  who  are  not  blind,  must  love; 

Who  are  not  vain,  despair. 

AŁuns. 

The  gods  no  sooner  gire  a  grace. 

But,  fond  of  their  own  art, 
Seyerely  jealous,  e^er  place, 
To  gnard  the  glories  of  a  face, 

A  dragon  in-the  beart 
Proud  and  iU-natur'd  powers  they  are, 

Who,  peevish  to  mankind. 
For  their  own  honour^s  sake,  with  care 
Make  a  sweet  form  divinely  fair : 

Then  add  a  cruel  mind. 

nnsnio!^ 

Since  she  *8  tnsensible  of  love. 

By  Honour  taught  to  bate ; 
If  we,  forc^d  by  decrees  above, 
,  Must  sen6ible#  beauty  prove, 

Hi>w  tyrannous  is  Fate ! 
I  to  the  nymph  have  never  nam'd 

The  cause  of  ali  my  pain. 

ALBXI8. 

Soch  bashfufaiess  may  well  be  blamM  $ 
For,  sińce  to  serve  we  're  not  aahamM, 
Why  should  she  blush  to  reign } 

STREPHON. 

But,  if  ber  haughty  heart  despise 

My  humble  profferM  on^ 
The  jnat  compassion  she  denies, 
I  may  obtain  from  others*  eyes  ^ 

Hers  are  not  feir  alone. 


iDevouring  flames  require  new  fiwd  i 
My  beart  *s  consum*d  almost: 
New  fires  must  kindle  in  ber  biood, 
Or  minę  go  out,  and  that  's  as  good. 

AUXI9k 

Wottld'Bt  1ive  when  love  is  lost  ? 
Be  dead  before  thy  passion  dies ; 

For  if  thou  sbould*8t  surTire, 
What  anguisb  would  thy  heart  iurptiae^ 
To  see  ber  flames  begin  to  riae, 

And  thine  no  morę  alive  ? 

STRBPHOK. 

Rather  what  pleasure  should  I  meet 

In  mytóumphant  scom, 
T9  see  my  tsnrant  at  my  feet; 
While,  taught  by  her,  ttnma¥'d  I  sit 

A  tyrant  in  my  turn* 

AŁSZIS. 

Ungentle  shepherd !  cease,  ibr  shama, 

Which  way  can  you  pretend 
To  merit  so  diTine  a  flame^ 
Who  to  duli  Itfe  make  a  mean  claim, 

When  loTe  is  at  an  end  ? 
fAs  trees  are  by  tbeir  bark  embracM, 
)    Łove  to  my  aoul  doth  cling ; 
wlien  tom  by  tbe  herd*s  greedy  taste, 
The  ii^ur*d  plants  feel  they  *re  defac*d» 

They  wither  in  thte  spring. 
My  rifled  love  would  sooo  retire, 

Dissolying  into  air, 
Should  I  that  nymph  cease  to  admire;, 
Bless'd  in  whose  arms  I  will  eipire, 

Or  at  her  feet  despair. 


THE  ADVICE. 


Alł  tbings  submit  tbemselres  to  yonrcommaiA 
Fair  Celia,  when  it  does  not  Love  withstand : 
The  power  it  borrows  from  your  eyes  alone, 
Ali  but  the  god  must  yieid  to,  who  has  nooe. 
Were  be  not  blind,  such  are  the  cbanns  you  have, 
He  M  quit  bis  godhead  to  become  your  slave : 
Be  proud  to  act  a  mortal  hero'8  part, 
And  throw  himself  for  ^me  on  bis  own  dart 
But  Fate  has  otherwise  dispoeM  of  things, 
In  different  bands  iubjected  slares  and  kings : 
Fetter^d  in  forms  of  royal  state  are  they, 
While  we  eą)oy  the  freedom  to  obey. 
That  Fate,  like  you,  resistless  does  ordain 
To  Love,  that  over  Beauty  he  shall  reign. 
By  harmony  the  unirerse  does  move, 
And  what  is  harmony  bot  mutual  love  ? 
Who  would  resist  an  empire  so  divine, 
Which  univer8al  Naturę  does  enjoin  ? 
See  gentle  brooks,  how  quietly  they  glide, 
^Ung  the  rugged  baniu  on.  eitber  side ; 
^■e  in  their  Crystal  streams  at  onoe  they  shaw» 
And  with  them  feed  the  flowers  which  they  bestows 
Tbough  rudely  throiig'd  by  a  too  near  embraoe, 
In  gentle  murmiirs  they  keep  on  their  pace 
To  the  ioT^d  sea ;  for  streams  hare  tbeir  desiresf 
Cool  as  they  are,  they  feel  Łove*s  powerful  firei, 
And  with  such  pasiion,  that  if  any  force 
Stop  or  molest  them  in  their  amocous  ^tmae^ 


THE  DISCOyfiftY^^.WOlilAKS  HONOUR. 
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Tliey  strell,  break  down  witb  ragę,  and  raynge  o'er . 
The  banks  they  kissM,  and  flowers  they  fed  befbre» 
Sobmit  then,  Ćselia,  ere  you  be  reducM, 
Por  rebels,  TanąuishM  once,  are  vi1ety  us'^. 
Beauty  's  no  morę  .but  tbe  dead  sotl,  whicb  Love 
Maaures,  and  does  by  wise  Commerce  improve : 
Soiling  by  si^hs,  through  seas  of  tears,  be  sends 
Ooortships  fróm  foreign  hearts,  for  your  own  ends : 
Cheriah  the  trade,  for  as  with  Indtans  we 
Get  gold  and  jewelsy  for  our  trumpery, 
So  to  each  other,  for  their  usciess  toys, 
Łgrers  aflbrd  wbote  magazines  of  joys. 
But,  if  you  're  'fond  of  b^ubles,  be,  and  stanrc, 
Yoar  gewgaw  reputation  still  presenre: 
Lrre  upon  modesty  and  empty  famę, 
Foregoin;  sense  for  a  fantastic  name. 


THE  DIŚCOVERY. 


CfŁiA,  that  fiaiitbful  seirant  you  ditown, 

Woald  m  obedience  keep  bis  loye  bis  own: 

Bat  brigbt  ideas,  such  as  you  inspire. 

We  can  no  morę  conceal  tban  not  admire. 

My  beart  at  home  in  my  own  breast  did  dwell, 

Łike  humble  benntt  in  a  pcaceful  celi: 

Unknown  and  undisturbM  it  rested  tbere, 

Stranger  alike  to  Hope  and  to  Despair. 

Kow  Love  with  a  tumaltuous  train  invades 

The  sacred  quiet  of  tbose  hallowM  shades ; 

His  fatal  dames  sbine  out  to  erery  eye, 

Łike  blazing  cometa  in  a  winter  sky. 

How  can.  my  passion  merit  yonr  o&nce, 

Hiat  challenges  so  little  recompense  ? 

For  I  am  one  bom  oidy  to  admire, 

Too  bumble  e'er  to  hope,  scarce  to  desire. 

A  thing,  wbose  bliss  depends  npón  yonr  will, 

Whowouldbeproud  you'd  deign  to  use  him  ill. 

*rhen  giTe  me  leave  to  glory  iii  my  chain. 

My  fruitless  si^hs,  and  my  unplty'd  pain. 

Let  me  but«ver  love,  and  CTer  be 

Th'  exampfe  of  your  power  and  cmelty. 

Since  so  much  scoin  does  in  your  breast  reside. 

Be  morę  indulgent  to  its  mother,  Pride. 

EUI  all  you  stf-lke,  &nd  trampie  on  their  grayes ; 

Bat  own  the  fates  of  your  neglected  stayes : 

When  in  thę  crowd  yours  undistinguish^d  lies 

Yoa  gi^e  away  the  trinmph  of  your  eyes. 

PerhapB  (obtaining  this)  you  'II  think  I  find 

Morę  mercy,  tban  your  anger  bas  design'd : 

Bot  Love  bas  carefully  design'd  for  me, 

The  last  perfection  of  misery. 

For  to  my  state  the  hopes  of  common  peace, 

Which  every  wretch  enjoys  in  death,  must  cease, 

My  worst  of  fates  attend  me  in  my  grave, 

Since,  dying,  I  must  be  no  morę  your  slfcye. 


WOMAN^S  HONOUR. 

A  SONG. 


Ij0vb  bid  me  hope,  and  I  6bey'd ; 

FlulHs  continued  still  onkind: 
"  Thdn  yon  may  e'en  despair,"  hc  said) 

**  In  Tain  I  8trive  to  cbange  ber  mindk 


*'  Honour's  got  in,  and  keeps  ber  beart, 
Durst  hc  but  venture  once  abroad, 

In  my  own  right  I  'd  take  your  part, 
Aiid  show  myself  a  mightier  god." 

This  huffing  Honour  domineers 

In  breasts,  where  be  alone  has  place : 

But  if  tnie  generous  Lotc  appears, 
The  hector  dares  not  show  his  face. 

Let  me  still  languish  and  oomplain. 
Be  most  inhumanly  deny'd : 

I  hare  some  pleasure  in  my  i^ain, 
She  can  have  nonę  with  all  ber  pride. 

I  fali  a  sacrifice  to  Love, 

She  live8  a  wretcK  for  Honour^s  sake. 
Wbose  tyrant  does  most  cruel  prove, 

The  difference  is  not  bard  to  make. 

Consider  real  Honour  then, 

You'll  find  bers  cannot  be  the  same  $ 
Tis  noble  confidence  in  men, 

In  women  mean  mistrustful  sbame. 


GRECIAN  KINDNES& 

A  SONG. 

The  utmost  grace  the  Greeks  could  show, 
When  to  the  Tngans  they  grew  kind. 

Was  with  their  arms  to  let  them  go, 
And  leave  their  lingering  wives  bebind. 

They  beat  the  men,  and  bumt  the  town; 

Then  all  the  baggage  was  their  own. 

There  the  kind  deity  of  winę 

Klss'd  the  soft  wanton  god  of  love ; 

This  clapp'd  his  wings,  that  pressM  his  vine  t 
And  their  best  powers  united  move, 

While  each  brave  Greek  embrafi*d  his  pun^^ 

ŁulPd  her  asleep,  and  then  grew  drunk. 


THE  MISTRES& 

A  SONG. 


An  age,  in  her  embraces  past, 

Would  seem  a  winter's  day  i 
Wbere  life  and  light,  witli  enńons  hastę, 

Are  tom  and  snatch'd  away. 

But,  oh !  how  slowly  minutes  roli, 

When  absent  fh>m  bet  eyes ; 
That  fed  my  love,  which  is  my  sonlp 

It  languishes  and  dieSb 

For  then,  no  morę  a  doul  but  shade, 

Tt  moumfiiUy  does  morę; 
And  haunts  my  breast,  by  absence  madę 

The  Hving  tomb  of  love. 

Yon  wiser  men  despise  me  not ; 

Wbose  loYe-sick  fancy  raTes, 
On  bbades  of  souls,  and  HeaTen  knows  what; 

Short  ages  live  in  graves. 

Whene'er  tbose  wounding  eyes,  so  fuli 

Of  sweetness  you  did  see, 
Had  you  not  bcen  profoundly  duli, 

You  had  gone  mad  like  me. 
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Kor  censure  us,  you  who  perceiTe 

My  be8Ł-beIov'd  and  me, 
Sigh  and  lament,  complain  and  grie^e; 

You  think  we  disagree. 

Alas !  'tis  sacred  jealousy, 

Love  rais^d  to  an  extreme ; 
The  only  proof,  'twixt  them  and  me. 

We  love,  and  do  not  dream. 

Fanta^tic  fancies  fondly/raove. 

And  in  frail  joys  believe : 
Taking  false  pleasure  for  true  ]ove ; 

But  patn  can  ne*er  deceive. 

Kind  jealons  doubts,  tonneuting  fears, 
And  anxiou8  cares,  when  past, 

ProTe  our  beart's  treasure  fix*d  and  dear, 
And  make  us  blessM  at  la&t. 


A  SONG. 


Abiemt  from  thee  I  languish  still ; 

Then  ask  me  not,  When  I  return  ? 
11)6  straying  fool  *t  will  plainly  kill, 

To  wish  all  day,  all  night  to  moum. 

Dear,  from  thine  arms  then  let  me  fly, 
That  my  fantastic  mi^d  n^ay  pEOve 

The  tonnents  it  (1eserve8  to  try, 

That  tears  my  fix'd  heart  ijrom  my  love. 

When  wearied  witfa  a  world  of  woe 

To  thy  safe  boaom  I  retire, 
Where  love,  and  peace,  and  tnith,  does  ilow : 

May  I  oontented  there  expir*! 

Łest,  once  morę  wandering  fix>m  that  heaven, 
I  fali  on  ramę  ba[se  heart  unblest ; 

Faithless  to  thee,  false,  unforgiTen, 
Andjoee  my  everiasting  rest 


A  SONG. 

PaiŁŁis,  be  gentler,  I  adńse, 
Make  up  ibr  time  mis-spent,    ' 

When  Beauty  on  \tĄ  death-b^  lies, 
'Tis  high  time  to  repent 

Such  is  the  malice  of  your  fate, 
Tbat-makes  you  old  eo  soon ; 

Your  pleasure  ever  comes  too  late, 
How  early  e*er  beguiu 

Think  what  a  wretched  thiog  Is  she, 
Whose  stars  contrive,  in  spite, 

The  moming  of  her  ]ove  should  be 
Her  fading  lieauty^s  nigbt. 

Then  if,  to  make  your  ruin  morę, 
You  'U  peerishly  be  coy^ 

Die  with  the  scandal  of  a  wbore^ 
And  neyer  know  Łbe  joy. 


TO  CORINNA, 

A  SONG. 


Wrat  cruel  pains  Corinna  takes^ 
To  ibrce  that  harmiess  irown ; 

When  not  one  charm  her  face  foraakes. 
Love  cannot  lose  his  owik 


So  sweet  a  fiu:e,  so  soft  a  baait, 

Such  eyes  so  very  kiud, 
Betray,  alas  !  the  silly  art 

Yirtue  had  ill  desiguM. 

Poor  feeble  t3rrant !  who  in  rain 
Would  proudly  take  upon  her, 

Against  kind  Naturę  to  maintain 
Afiected  rules  of  Honour. 

The  scom  she  bears  so  helpless  prores, 

When  I  plead  passion  to  her, 
That  much  she  fears  (but  morę  she  loves) 

Her  vas8al  shoutd  undo  her. 


LOrE  AND  UFE. 


A  SONG. 


All  my  past  life  is  minę  no  morę, 

The  flymg  houis  are  gone : 
like  transitóiy  dreams  given  o'er, 
WhoseL  images  are  kept  in  storę 
By  memory  alone. 

The  time  that  is  to^come  is  not ; 

How  can  tt  then  be  minę  ? 
The  present  moment  *8  all  my  lot; 
And  that,  as  fast  as  it  is  got, 

Phillis,  is  only  thine. 

Jlien  talk  not  of  ioconstancy, 
False  hearts,  and  broken  vows$ 

If  I,  by  miracle,  can  be 

This  Iive-long  minutę  tnie  to  thee, 
'Tis  all  that  Heaven  allows. 


4  SONG. 


Whiłb  on  those  lov6ly  looks  I  gazę. 

To  see  a  wretch  pursuing, 
In  raptures  of  a  bless^d  amaze, 

His  pleasing  happy  ruin : 
lis  not  for  pity  that  I  move; 

His  fate  is  too  aspiring, 
Whose  heart,  broke  with  a  load  of  loye^ 

Dies  wishing  and  admiring, 

Bnt  if  this  murder  you  *d  forego^ 

Your  slave  from  death  remoong  $ 
Let  me  your  art  of  charming  know, 

Or  leam  you  minę  of  loving. 
But,  whether  life  or  death  b^de, 

In  love  'tis  equal  misasure; 
The  victor  lires  with  empty  pride, 

The  ▼anqui8h'd  dje  with  pleasure. 


A  SONG. 


To  this  moment  a  rebel,  I  throw  down  my  aims, 
Oneat  Lorę,  at  firs^  ąght  of  01inda's  brigfat  channs: 
Madę  proud  and  securć  by  such  forces  as  these, 
You  may  now  pląy  |fae  tyrant  as  soon  as  you  please. 

When  innocence,  beauty,  and  wit,  do  conspńne 
To  betray,  and  engage,  aod  u^m^  my  destre; 
Why  sh<mld  I  decline  what  I  caonot  avoid. 
And  let  pleasing  Hope  by  base  Fefff  be  dcstioyM? 


Her  umoceue^  CMMioHeoulrive  to  aiido  me, 
Ber  beaaty  *»  iuclinM,  or  why  should  it  pursue  me  ? 
And  wit  has  to  pleasurń  been  ever  a  fiiend; 
Then  what  room  ibr  despair,  sińce  delight  is  Łove*s 
end? 

Tbere  can  be  no  danger  in  sweetness  and  youth, 
Where  love  is  8ecur'd  by  good-nature  aUd  truth. 
On  hcr  beauty  lUl  gazę,  and  of  pleasure  complain ; 
While  every  kind  look  adds  a  link  to  my  nhmin. 

lis  mcre  to  maintain,  tban  it  was  to  snrprise. 
Bot  her  wit  leads  in  tńumph  the  9lave  of  her  eyes : 
I  beheld,  witb  the  loss  of  my  ireedom  before; 
But,  bearing,  for  ever  musi  serye  and  adore. 

Too  brigbt  is  my  goddess,  ber  tempie  too  weak: 
Betire,  dirine  image !  I  feei  my  heart  break. 
Help,  Love ;  I  dissoWe  in  a  rapture  of  charms, 
At  tbe  thought  of  those  joys  I  should  meet  in  her 
arms. 


UPON  HIS  LEAYING  HIS  MISTRESS. 
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UPON 

HIS  LEAFING  BIS  MISTRESS. 

*T\s  not  thut  I  am  weary  grown 

Of  being  yoars,  and  youre  alone : 

Bot  with  what  face  can  I  inclinte 

To  damn  yon  to  be  only  minę : 

Yon,  whom  some  kmder  power  did  fasbion. 

By  merit,  and  by  inclinatlon, 

The  joy  at  least  of  a  whole  nation? 

I*t  meaner  spirits  of  your  sex, 

With  humble  aims  their  thoughts  perples: 

And  boast,  if,  by  their  arts,  they  can 

Contriye  to  make  one  happy  man. 

While,  m<wr'd  hj  an  impartial  sense, 

FanMin,  like  Naturę,  you  dispense, 

Widi  oniTeraal  influence. 


UPON 

'DRINKING  m  A  BOWL. 

YuicAK,  contriTe  me  such  a  cup 

AsNestorus^dofoId; 
Show  all  thy  skill  to  trim  it  up> 

Dsmaak  it  round  with  gold. 

Mske  it  80  lai^ge,  that,  filrd  with  sack 

Up  to  the  swelliiw  brim, 
Tast  toaste  on  the  delicious  lakę, 

like  shipe  at  sea,  may  swim. 

fiDgraTe  not  battle  on  his  cheekj 
Whh  war  I  've  nonght  to  do; 

I  te  nonę  of  those  that  took  Mnttrick» 
Kor  Yaimontb  leaguer  knew. 

Let  it  no  name  of  planets  tell, 
Fnc^d  stan,  or  coostellatioiM : 

Bor  I  am  no  sir  Sidrophel, 
)^  nonę  of  his  relations.  - 

^it  carre  thereon  a  spreading  Tine: 

•nieo  add  two  lovely  boys ; 
Theh"  limbs  ia  amorons  iblds  entwin% 

The  type  of  futurę  joys. 
Oipid  and  Bacchus  my  saints  aie; 

May  drink  and  lorę  still  f«ign ! 
With  winę  I  wash  away  my  caie) 

And  then  to  Lov«  ągain. 
V01.  V1IL  * 


A  SONG. 

As  Chloris,  fiill  of  harmless  thought% 

Beneath  a  wiUow  lay, 
Kind  Love  a  youthful  shepherd  broogtit. 

To  pass  the  time  an^y. 

She  blu8h'd  to  be  encounter*d  so^ 

And  chłd  the  amorous  swain ; 
But,  as  she  8trove  to  rise  and  go» 

He  pullM  her  down  again. 

A  sudden  passion  seiz'd  her  heart, 

In  spite  of  her  disdain ; 
She  (bund  a  pulse  in  eyery  part. 

And  loTe  in  erery  rdn. 

••  Ab,  youth !»»  said  she,  "  what  charms  ara  these» 

That  oonquer  and  dUrprise  ) 
Ah !  let  me— for,  nnless  you  please, 

I  have  no  power  to  rise." 

She  fainting  spoke,  and  trembling  lay« 

For  fear  he  sbould  oomply ; 
Her  loveIy  eyes  her  heart  betray. 

And  giye  her  tongue  the  lie. 

Thus  she,  who  princes  had  deny^d* 

With  all  their  pomp  and  train. 
Was  in  the  lucky  mmute  try'd« 

And  jrielded  to  a  swain. 


A  SONG. 


GiYB  me  leare  to  raił  at  yoQ, 
I  aak  nothing  but  my  due; 
To  cali  you  false,  and  then  to  say, 
You  sball  not  keep  my  heart  a  day : 
But,  alas  I  against  my  will, 
I  must  be  your  captiTe  stiU. 
Ah !  be  kinder  then ;  for  t 
Cannot  change,  and  would  not  die^ 

Kindness  has  resistless  charms, 
All  besides  but  weakly  move, 

Fiercest  anger  it  disarms, 
Andclips  the  wings  of  flying  tove. 

Beauty  does  the  heart  inrade, 

Kindness  only  can  persuade ; 

It  gilds  tbe  lóver's  8ervile  chain. 

And  makes  the  slayes  grow  pleas'd  agaiok 


THB  AN8WBR. 


NoTBiMO  adds  to  your  fond  fire 
Mora  tban  scom,  and  cold  disdain: 

I,  to  cherish  your  desire, 
Kindness  us^d,  but  't  was  in  vain. 

You  insisted  on  your  slaire, 
Humble  love  you  soon  refbs^d; 

Hope  not  then  a  power  to  have 
Which  ingloriously  you  us'd. 

Thhok  not,  Thyrsls,  I  will  e'er 
By  my  love  my  empire  lose ; 

You  grow  constant  through  despair, 
Love  retura'd  you  wotUd  abuse. 
K 
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Thoogb  you  sUn  possess  my  heart, 
Soorn  and  rigoar  I  must  feigo : 

Ah  !  fbigive  that  only  art 
Love  has  left  yonr  lorę  to  gain. 

Yoa,  that  oooM  my  heart  salidue, 
To  new  conqaests  ne'er  pretend : 

Let  th'  eicample  make  me  tnie, 
And  of  a  conąnei^d  ^oe  a  frióid. 

Then,  if  e^er  I  sł^ould  oomplain 
Of  your  empire,  or  my  chain, 

Summon  all  the  powerful  charms. 
And  kłU  the  rebel  in  ]rour  anns. 
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CONSTANCY^ 

AIOMC* 

I CAWNOT  change,  ag  othen  do^ 

Though  yoa  onjustly  scorn; 
Since  that  poor  swain  that  sigbs  for  ytm^ 

For  you  alone-was  bom. 
No,  Phillis,  no,  yonr  heart  to  morę 

A  surer  way  I  '11  try ; 
And,  to  reTeng^  my  slighted  love, 

Will  still  loTe  on,  wiU  still  k)ve  od,  and  die. 

When,  kiird  with  grief,  Amyntas  Uob, 

And  you  to  mind  shall  cali 
The  sighs  that  now  unpHyM  riie^ 

The  tearB  that  Tainly  fali ; 
That  welcome  hour,  that  ends  this  smart. 

Will  then  begin  your  pain ; 
For  such  a  faitłAil  tender  heart 

Can  neret  break,  can  never  break  in  Taiih 


A  SOyO, 


My  dear  mistr^s  has  a  heaft 

Soft  as  thosc  kind  looks  she  gaye  me,. 
When,  vith  Love*8  resistless  airt. 

And  her  eyes,  she  did  enslave  me. 
But  her  con8tancy*8  so  weak, 

She  *8  so  wild  and  apt  to  wander, 
That  my  jealous  heart  would  break^ 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 

Meitmg  joys  about  her  move, 

Killing  pleasures,  wounding  blisaes : 
She  -can  dress  her  eyes  in  loye. 

And  her  lips  can  warm  with  kiftes. 
Angels  listen  when  she  speaks, 

She  's  my  delight,  all  mankind'8  wooder; 
But  my  jealous  heart  would  break, 

Should  we  live  ooe  day  asonder. 


.     A  SOJNG, 

IM  IMrrATIOM  OF  IIR  JOHN  BATOK* 

Too  late,  alas !  T  must  confess,   . . 

You  need  not  arts  to  roore  me  j 
Such  charms  by  naturę  you  possess, 

Twere  madnesi  not  to.]<(v«  ye. 


Then  spare  a  heart  3roa  m^  sorpriM^ 
And  gire  my  tongue  the  gloiy 

To  boast,  though  my  unfaithful  eyet 
Betray  a  tender  story. 


A  LETTER 


■    reOM  AStBMISA  nc  TKR  TOWN,  TO  CBŁOB  Ol  1«C 

COUMTRY. 

Chloe,  by  your  command  in  rerse  I  write } 
Shortly  youll  bid  me  rtde  astride  and  figfat; 
Such  talents  better  with  our  ses  agree, 
Tban  lofty  flights  of  dangerous  poetry. 
Among  the  men,  I  mean  the  men  of  wit, 
(At  least  they  pas8'd  for  such  before  they  writ) 
How  many  bold  adYentorers  for  the  bays, 
Proudly  designmg  large  retums  of  praiae, 
Who  durst  that  stormy  pathless  world  explore, 
Werę  soon  dasb'd  back,  and  wreck'd  od  tbe  dńil 

shore, 
Broke  of  that  little  ftock  they  had  before  1 
How  would  a  woman*s  tottering  bark  be  tost, 
Where  stoutest  sbips  (the  men  of  wit)  are  ksi  I 
When  I  refleet  on  this,  I  straight  grow  wiae^ 
And  my  own  self  I  gimvely  thus  adńie: 

"  Drar  Artemisa !  poetry  li  a  snare; 
Bedlam  has  many  mansions,  have  a  care ; 
Your  Muse  diverts  you,  makes  the  reader  sad; 
You  think  yourself  iiispir*d,  he  thinks  you  mad. 
Gonsider  too,  'twill  be  discreetly  done. 
To  make  yourself  the  fiddle  of  the  town. 
To  find  th*  łll-humour^d  pleasure  at  their  need : 
Cun*d  when  ywi  fail,  and  scom*d  when  you  succeed.* 
Thus,  like  an  arrant  woman  as  I  am, 
No  sooner  well  coaviiic*d  writing  's  a  shame, 
That  wbore  is  scarce  a  morę  reproochful  name 

Than  poetess 

Like  men  that  marry,  or  like  maids  that  woo, 
Because  'tis  th*  very  worst  thing  they  can  do^ 
PleasM  with  tbe  contradiction  auńd  the  sin, 
Methinks  I  stand  on  thoms  till  I  begin.% 

Y*  expect  to  hear,  at  least,  what  love  has  past 
In  this  |ewd  town,  sińce  you  and  I  saw  last; 
What  change  baahappen*d  of  intriguesyjuid  wbelher 
The  ołd  ones  last,  and  who  and  wbo*s  togethcr.  . 
But  how,  my  dcarest  Chloe,  should  I  set 
M^^  pen  to  write  what  I  would  fain  foi^get ! 
Or  name  that  lost  thing  Love,  l^ithout  a  tear, 
Since  ao  debauch'd  by  ill-bred  customs  here  \ 
Love,  the  most  generous  passion  of  the  mbd, 
The  softest  refuge  innocence  can  find ; 
The  safe  director  .of  unguided  youth, 
Fraught  with  kind  wishes,  and  secur*d  by  TViitli5 
That  cordii^-drop  Heaven  m  our  cup  bas  thniM^ 
To  make  the  nauseous  draught  of  lifo  f|p  down; 
On  which  one  only  bleasing  God  migbt  nuK^ 
In  lands  of  atheists,  subsidies  of  praise : 
For  nonę  did  e'er  so  duU  and  stupid  prore. 
But  felt  a  God,  and  bleasM  hb  power,  ui  lorę; 
This  only  joy,  for  which  poor  we  are  madę, 
Is  grown,  like  play,  to  be  an  arrant  trade: 
The  rooks  creep  in,  and  it  h^  got  of  late 
As  many  little  ch^ts  aod  tricks  as  that; 
But,  what  yet  morę  a  woman^s  heart  wonld  to^ 
*Tis  chiefly  carry*d  on  by  our  owa  sa  $ 
Our  silly  sex,  who  bom,  like  BMoarchs^  fnt^ 
Tuni  gipsies  for  a  meaner  Uberty, 
And  hate  rcstraint,  ttoigh  bMIt  toU  ntety ; 
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Tliat  cali  wfaatfiTer  is  not  common  nice, 
ind,  deaf  to  Nature^s  rule,  or  Love's  advicc, 
'  fatake  the  plearare,  to  pnrsue  the  ricR. 
To  M  exact  perfectkm  they  have  brought 
The  action  Iove,  the  passion  is  forgot. 
*n$  beloia  vit,  they  tell  you,  to  admire. 
And  eVett  vithoiit  approv(n^  they  desire : 
Their  pnirate  wish  obeys  the  public  Toice, 
Tvixt  good  and  bad  whimsy  decides,  not  choice: 
Fasbiom  j^row  np  for  taste,  at  foims  thny  strike, 
Ttiey  kiiow  what  they  would  have,  not  what  they 

like. 
Bary  's  a  beauty,  if  aome  few  agrree       ^ 
To  cali  him  so,  the  rest  to  that  degree 
ifibcted  are,  that  with  their  ears  they  see. 

Wben  I  WBS  visitiog  the  other  nigbt, 
Comes  a  fine  lady,  with  her  bamble  knight, 
Wbo  had  prevaird  with  her,  through  her  own  skill, 
At  his  requ^  tbough  much  againat  hia  will, 
To  come  to  London 

As  the  coach  stopt,  I  heard  her  ▼oice,  mora  loud 
Than  a  great-belly^d  woman^s  in  a  crowd ; 
Telling  the  knight,  that  her  affairs  reqQiTe 
He,  for  lome  hours,  obfleqniously  retire. 
I  think  she  was  ashamM  be  ahould  be  seen: 
Hard  fate  of  hushands !  the  gallant  had  been, 
Tbonj^h  a  diseas^d,  iiI-favour*d  fool,  bronght  in. 
"  Kspatch,"  says  she»  "  the  business  jrou  pretend, 
Yoar  beastly  vi5it  to  your  drunken  friend,  * 

A  bottle  ever  makea  you  look  so  fine ; 
Methinks  I  long  to  soaell  you  stink  of  winę. 
Yoar  country  drinking  breath  'a  edough  to  kill ; 
Soor  ale  corrected  with  a  lemon-peel. 
Prythee,  farewell ;  we*U  meet  again  anon:" 
The  necessary  thing  bows,  and  ia  gone. 
She  ffies  up  stairs,  and  all  the  hastę  doea  show 
That  fifty  antic  postnrea  will  aUow ; 
And  then  burets  out — "  Dear  madam,  am  not  I 
The  strangest,  alter^d,  creature }  let  me  die, 
1  find  in\rsclf  ridiculonsly  grojrn, 
Embarrast  with  my  being  out  of  town : 
Rn^e  and  untaught,  like  any  Indian  ąueen, 
Uy  country  nakednesa  is  plainly  seen. 
Bo9  is  Lorę  govem'd  ?   ŁoTe>  that  rulea  the  state ; 
Aod  pray  who  are  the  men  most  wora  of  late } 
Wben  I  was^arry'd,  fools  were  śr>Ia-mode, 
The  men  of  int  were  then  beld  incommodet 
8io#  of  belief;  and  fickle  in  deaire, 
Who,  ere  they  'II  be  persoaded,  muat  inquire, 
As  if  they  came  to  ^y,  and  not  t'  admire : 
With  ą^rching  wisdom,  &tal  to  their  ease, 
1^  still  find* out  why  what  may  should  not 

pleaae; 
Nay,  take  themseWes  for  injur^d,  when  we  dare 
Uaką  them  think  better  of  us  than  we  are ; 
And  if  waMie  our  firailties  iinom  their  aights,    ^ 
^1  usdl^Bul  jilts  and  bypocrites; 
They  littl^kss,  who  at  our  arta  are  grier^d, 
Tlie  perfect  joj|of  being  well  deceiv'd; 
Inqui»itife  as  jealooa  cnckolds  grow ; 
^ther  than  net  be  knowing,  they  will  know 
What,  being  known,  createa  their  certain  woe. 
Women  shopld  theae,  of  all  mankmd,  avoid, 
F«  wonder,  by  elear  knowledge,  ia  destray^d. 
Woman,  who  is  an  arrant  bird  of  night, 
Bołd  in  the  dusk,  before  a  ibofs  duli  sigfat 
Miiit.fly,  when  Reaaon  bringa  the  glaring  light 
Bat  the.kind  eaay  fool,  apt  to  admire 
nmself,  trusta  ns;  his  foUiea  all  conspire 
Tił  flatter  his^aad  h^oot  por  deaire: 


Vain  of  his  proper  ment,  be  with 
Believes  we  l0ve  him  best,  who  beat  can  please ; 
On  him  our  gross,  duli,  commun  flatteries  pass^ 
Ever  most  happy  when  most  madę  an  asa^ 
Heavy  to  apprebend,  though  all  mankind 
Perceire  us  fialse,  the  fop  himself  is  blind^ 

Who>  doating  on  himself 

Thinks  every  one  that  seea  him  of  his  mind. 


These  are  true  womens'  men" — ^Here,  forc'd  to  cease 
Thfough  want  of  breath,  not  will,  to  hołd  her 

peace, 
She  to  the  window  nrns,  where  she  had  8py'd 
Her  mach*esteem'd  dear  friend,  the  monkey,  ty'd  ^ 
With  forty  smilea^  aa  many  antic  bows, 
As  if  *t  had  been  the  lady  of  the  bouae, 
The  dirty  chattering  monster  she  embnic*d. 
And  madę  it  thia  fine  tender  speech  at  laat: 

**  Kiss  me,  thou  curious  miniaturę  of  maa ; 
How  odd  thou  art,  how  pretty,  bow  japan ! 
Oh !  I  could  live  and  die  with  tbee  !^ — ^tben  oa. 
For  half  an  hour,  in  compliments  she  ran : 
I  took  this  time  to  think  what  Naturę  meaat, 
When  thia  mixt  thing  into  the  world  she  aen^ 
So  very  wise,  yet  ao  mipertinent: 
One  that  knows  every  thing  that  God  tbougfat  fit 
Should  be  an  asa  throu^  choice,  not  wai^  of  witi 
Wbose  fopx)ery,  without  the  help  of  senae, 
Could  ne'er  have  roae  to  auch  an  ezcellenoe: 
Naturę  'a  aa  lamę  in  making  a  true  fop 
Aa  a  philosopher ;  the  Tery  top 
And  dignity  of  folly  we  attain 
By  st|idious  aearch  and  labour  of  the  bnun» 
By  obserration,  coansel,  and  deep  thought: 
God  never  madę  a  coxcomb  worth  a  groat; 
We  owe  that  name  to  industry  and  arta : 
An  eminent  fool  must  be  a  fool  odparts. 
And  such  a  one  was  she,  who  had  turnM  o'er 
As  many  books  as  men,  loy'd  much,  read  mora, 
Had  a  discerning  wjt;  to  her  was  known 
Eyery  ohe's  lanlt,  or  merit,  but  her  own. 
All  the  good  qaalities  that  ever  blest 
A  woman  so  distinguish^d  firom  the  rest, 
Eiccept  diacretion  only,  she  possest, 
Batnow,  **Mort  eker^  dear  Pog,"  shecriea,  ''adieu  ;** 
And  the  diacourse  broke  off  doea  thus  renew : 

"  Yott  amile  to  see  me,  who  the  world  perehance 
Miatakes  to  have  some  wit,  so  far  advance 
The  iątereat  of  fools,  that  I  approre 
Their  merit  morę  than  men  of  wit  in  loTe ; 
But  in  our  sex  too  many  proofe  there  are 
Of  snch  whom  wits  nndo,  and  fools  repair. 
Thip,  in  my  time,  was  so  observ>d  a  rule, 
Hardly  a  wench  in  town  but  had  her  fool; 
The  meanest  common  alut,  who  long  was  gnwa 
The  jeat  and  scorn  of  erery  pit  bufibon, 
Had  yet  left  eharms  enongb  to  haye  subdued 
Some  fop  or  other,  fond  to  be'thoaght  lewd; 
Poster  could  make  an  Irish  lord  a  Nokea, 
And  Betty  Morris  had  her  city  Cokea. 
A  woman  'a  ne^er  ao  Tum'd,  but  she  can 
Be  atill  rereagM  on  her  undoer,  man : 
How  loat  8oe*er,  she  '11  find  sopie  lover  mora 
A  lewd  abandott'd  fool  than  she  a  whore. 
That  wreiched  thing  Corinna,  who  bas  mn 
Through  all  the  sereral  ways  of  being  undone : 
Gozen'd  at  fint  by  Lote,  and  liying  then 
By  turning  the  too  dear-bought  cbeat  on  men : 
Gay  were  the  hours,  and  włng*d  with  joy  they 

flew, 
When  fiest  the  town  her  early  bcauties  knew; 
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Courted,  admii^cl,  and  loT*d,  witb  presents  fed, 
Youth  in  her  looks,  and  pleasure  in  her  bed; 
Ti  U  Fate,  or  herTll  angel,  thought  it  fit 
To  make  her  doat  upon  a  man  of  wit  $ 
Who  found  't  was  duli  to  love  above  a  day, 
Madfs  his  iH-natiir'd  jest,  and  went  away. 
Now  scomM  of  all,  forsaken  and  opprest, 
She  *s  a  memento  moń  to  the  rest: 
DiseasM,  decayM,  to  take  up  half  a  crown 
Must  mortgage  her  lon^  scarf  and  mantua  gown; 
Poor  creatnre,  who,  unheard-of,  as  a  fly 
In  some  dark  hole  must  all  the  winter  iie, 
And  want  and  dirt  endure  a  whole  half  year, 
That  for  one  month  she  tawdry  may.  appear. 
In  Easter-term  she  gets  her  a  new  gown, 
When  my  young  mastei^s  worship  .comes  to  town, 
From  pedagogttc  and  mother  just  set  free, 
The  heir  and  bopes  of  a  great  family^ 
Who  with  stong  beer  and  beef  the  country  rules, 
And  ever  sińce  the  Conquest  have  been  fools; 
And  now,  with  careful  prospect  to  maintain 
This  character,  lest  crossing  of  the  strain 
Should  mend  the  booby  breed,  his  friends  provide 
A  cousin  of  his  own  to  be  hi»  bńde : 
And  thus  set  out  ■ 

With  an  estate,  no  wit,  and  a  younjc  wiie, 
The  solid  comforts  of  a  coxoomb*s  life, 
Dunghiil  and  peane  forsook,  he  comes  to  town, 
Tums  spark,  leams  to  be  lewd,  and  is  undone. 
Kothingsuitsworse  with  vice  tJiao  want  ofsense,    j 
Fools  are  still  wicked  at  their  own  expense. 
This  o*er-grown  school-boy  lost  Corinna  wins ; 
At  the  ftrst  dash  to  make  an  ass  begins ; 
Pretends  to  like  a  man  that  bas  not  Iłdowo 
The  Tanities  or  Tices  of  the  town ; 
Fresh  is  the  yoath,  and  faithfnl  in  his  Iove, 
Eager  of  joys  which  he  does  seldom  pfove; 
Healthful  and  strong,  he  does  no  pains  endure  . 
But  what  the  hk  one  he  adores  can  curej 
Grateful  for  favonrs,  does  the  sex  esteem, 
And  libels  nonę  tor  being  kind  to  htm ; 
Then  of  the  lewdness  of  the  town  complains, 
Rails  at  the  wits  and  atheists,  and  maintains 
Tłs  better  than  good  sense,  than  power  or  wealth, 
To  hare  a  blood  untainted,  youth,  and  health. 
The  unbred  puppy,  who  had  never  seen 
A  crcature  look  so  gay,  or  talk  so  fine, 
Believe8,  then  falls  in  love,  and  then  in  debt; 
Mortgages  all,  eir^n  to  the  ancient  seat, 
To  buy  his  mistress  a  new  liouse  for  life, 
To  give  her  plate  and  jewels,  robs  his  wife: 
And  when  to  th'  height  of  fbndness  be  is  grown, 
'Tis  time  to  poison  him,  and  all  's  her  own: 
Thus  meeting  in  her  oommon  arms  his  fate, 
He  ]eaves  her  bastard  heir  to  his  estate ; 
And,  as  the  race  of  such  an  owi  deserres. 
His  own  duli  lawful  progeny  he  starves. 
Naturę  (that  never  madę  a  thing  in  vain, 
But  does  each  insect  to  some  end  ordain) 
Wisely  pn)vokes  kind  keeping  fools,  no  doubt. 
To  patch  up  vice8  men  of  wit  wear  out." 

Thus  she  ran  on  two  hours,  some  grains  of  sense 
Still  niixt  with  fbllies  of  impertmcnce. 
But  now  tis  time  I  should  some  pity  show 
To  Chloe,  sińce  I  cannot  choose  but  know, 
Readers  must  reap  what  dullest  i^riters  sow. 
By  the  next  post  I  will  such  stories  tell, 
'.  As,  joinM  to  these,  sball  to  a  yolume  swelt  ^ 
As  tnie  as  Heaven,  morę  infamous  than  Heli, 
But  you  are  tir*d,  and  so  am  I.    Farewell. 


AN  EPISTOLARY  ESSAY 

nOH  ŁOftD  ROCHSrrSB  TO  LORD  MUICIAYI  UTOH 
THEIR  MUTUAL  POEMS. 

Deai  friend,  I  hear  this  town  does  so  abound 
In  saucy  censurers,  that  fitnlts  are  found 
>Vith  what  of  late  we,  in  poetic  ragę 
Bestowing,  threw  awav  on  the  duli  age. 
But  (howBoe^er  envy  ttieir  spleen  may  ruse^ 
To  rob  my  brows  of  the  deserved  bays) 
Their  tbai||cs,  at  least,  I  merit;  sińce  thnwgh  ms 
They  are  partakers  of  your  poetry. 
And  this  is  all  I  Ml  say  in  my  defence, 
T  obtain  one  linę  of  your  well-worded  sense, 
I  'U  be  content  t^  hate  writ  the  British  Prinoe. 
I  'm  nonę  of  those  who  think  themselyes  inspir^ii, 
Nor  write  with  the  Tain  hope  to  be  admir^d; 
But  from  a  nile  I  have  (upon  long  trial) 
T*  avoid  with  care  all  sort  of  self-denial. 
WhJch  way  soe'er  desire  and  foncy  lead, 
(Contemning  famę)  that  path  I  boldly  tnead: 
And  if,  cKpoBing  wbat  I  take  for  wit. 
To  my  dear  self  a  pleasure  I  beget, 
No  matter  though  the  censuring  critics  fiet 
These  whom  my  Muse  displeaaes  are  at  strift^ 
With  equal  spleen,  against  my  coorse  of  life; 
Tf  e  least  delight  of  which  I  HI  not  forego, 
iFor  all  the  flattering  praise  man  can  botów. 
uf  I  design*d  to  please,  the  way  were  then 
fTo  mend  my  manners,  rather  than  my  pen: 
■The  first  's  unnatural,  therefore  unfitj 
I  And  for  the  second  I  despair  of  it, 
IStnce  ^race  is  not  so  hani  to  get  as  wit: 
'  Perhaps  ill  ▼erses  ought  to  be  confin*d, 
In  merę  good  breeding,  like  unsaTOury  wind. 
Were  reading  forcM,  I  should  be  apt  to  thiok. 
Men  might  no  morę  write  scurnly  than  stiak. 
I  Ml  own  that  you  write  better  than  I  do. 
But  I  have  as  much  need  to  write  as  you. 
In  all  I  write,  should  sense,  and  wit,  and  rtiym^ 
Fail  me  at  once,  yet  something  so  sublime 
Shall  stamp  my  poem,  that  the  world  may  see, 
It  could  hare  been  produc'd  by  nonę  but  me. 
And  that  *s  my  end ;  for  man  can  wj||  no  morę 
Than  so  to  write,  as  nonę'  e*er  writ  beRe; 
Yet  why  am  I  no  poet  of  the  times  ? 
I  have  allusions,  similes,  and  rhymes, 
And  wit;  or  else  'tis  bard  tha^I  alone, 
Of  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  should  haye  yoie. 
Unequally  the  partia!  hand  of  Heaven 
Has  all  but  this  one  only  blessing  giTen. 
The  wbrld  appears  like  a  great  fomily, 
Whose  lord,  oppress'd  with  pride  and  porectj, 
(lliat  to  a  few  gniat  bounty  he  may  show) 
Is  fain  to  starve  the  numerous  train  helów. 
Just  80  seems  Proridence,  as  poor  and  Taiu, 
Keeping  morę  creatures  than  it  can^aintain; 
Herę  'tis  profuse,  and  there  it  meaniy  sa^ei, 
And  for  one  prince,  it  makes  ten  tboosand  dam 
In  wit  akme  t  has  been  magnificent, 
Of  which  so  just  a  share  to  each  is  seat, 
That  the  most  avaricious  are  content 
For  nonę  e*er  thought  (the  due  diriaion  'k  mdk) 
His  own  too  little,  or  his  (riend^s  too  much. 
Yet  most  men  show,  or  find,  great  want  of  wi^ 
Writing  themselyes,  or  judgiog  what  iawrit 
But  I,  who  am  of  sprigfatly  Tigour  fbU» 
Look  OD  mankind  as  euvious  ind  dolL 
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Bara  to  myself,  I  like  myself  akrne, 

jlnd  most  cooclude  my  judgment  good,  or  nonę : 

For  oould  my  aenae  bę  naaght,  how  abould  I  know 

Whetber  anotSier  mfin's  were  good  or  no  ? 

Thin  I  resoIve  of  my  own  poetry, 

That  tif  the  best;  and  there  's  a  famę  for  me. 

If  then  I  'm  happy,  what  doe9  it  advaiice, 

Whether  to  merit  due,  or  arrogance  ? 

Oh,  but  tbe  world  will  take  ąSeacę  hereby ! 

Why  then  tbe  world  shall  sAfier  for  %  Hot  Ł 

Did  e'er  this  aaucy  world  and  I  agree, 

To  lei  it  have  its  beastly  will  on  me  ? 

Why  shoold  my  prostituted  eense  be  drawn 

To  every  nile  their  mnsty  customs  spawn  ? 

Bat  men  may  censare  yoa ;  tis  iwo  to  one, 

WheDe*er  they  censurs,  they  'U  be  in  the  wrong. 

Tliere  *•  not  a  thing  on  Earth,  that  I  can  naihe, 

80  feolisb,  and  so  faise,  as  common  famę. 

It  calls  the  conrtier  knave,  the  plain  mau  móe, 

Hfenghty  the  grave,  and  the  delightful  lewd, 

Impertinent  tbe  brók,  mofoee  the  sad, 

Mean  the  famiUar,  the  reser7'd-one  nńad. 

?Hir  helpless  woman  is  not  farourM  morę, 

She  *s  a  sly  hypocrite,  or  public  whore. 

Tboi  wbo  the  De^il  wonld  głve  this — to  be  free 

Fnm  th'  ionocent  reproach  of  infamy  ? 

Thew  thuigs  considerM,  make  me  (in  despite 

Of  idle  nimoor)  keep  at  home  and  write. 
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n  mrrATTON  or  a  satoz  im  boiłeau. 

Saics  the  sons  of  the  Mnses  grew  numeious  and  loud, 
For  th'  appeasiog  so  fractious  and  clamorous  a  crowd, 
Apollo  thought  fit,  in  so  weighty  a  cause, 
T*  establish  a  govemment,  leader,  and  laws. 
The  hopes  of  the  bays,  at  the  snmmootog  cali, 
Had  drawn  them  together,  the  Devil  and  all ;     [ing : 
Ali  throaging  andliatening,  they  gap'd  for  the  bless- 
Ko  presbyter  sermoo  had  morę  crowding  and  praw- 

ing: 
hthehead  of  the  gang,  John  Oryden  appear'd,  I 
Htttancientgraye  wit8olongloT'dandfear'd,    I 
But  Apollo  MUi  heard  a  story  in  town, 
Of  his  qaitting  the  Mnses,  to  wear  the  black  gown; 
And  n  gave  him  leave  now  bis  poetry  's  done. 
To  let  him  tum  priest,  sińce  R-^-  is  tom'd  nun. 
This  rererend  aathor  was  no  sooner  set  by. 
But  ApoDo  had  goi  gentle  George'  in  his  eye, 
jjndfrankly  confess^d,  of  all  men  that  writ,    [wit: 
Thare  *§  nonę  had  morę  fancy,  eense,  judgment,  an( 
M  in  th*  crying  sin,  idleness,  he  was  so  hardenM, 

Thst  his  long  seren  years  silence  was  not  to  be  pa 
don'd. 

"^  W—y  3  iras  the  next  man  showM  his  face, 
ButApoHo  e»en  tbonght him  too good  for  thtfplace; 
No  gentleman  writer  that  office  should  bear. 
But  a  trader  in  *it  the  lauiel  should  wear, 
Al  Done  but  a  cit  e'er  makes  a  lord-mayor. 
N«t  mto  the  crowd,  Tom  Shadwell  does  waUow, 
And  sweais  by  his  guts,  his  paunch,  and  his  tallow, 
^  tkhe  akme  best  pleases  the  age, 
Hmuelf  and  his  wife  haye  sopported  tbe  stage: 

■Sec  The  Session  of  the  Poets,  in  tho  State 
»cms,TdLi.  and  The  Electionof  the  Poet  Laureat, 
"19,  in  Sheffield  duke  of  Bnckingham*s  irorks. 

•  Sr  George  Ethewge.        «  Bk.  Wycherley, 


Apdlo,  well  pleas'd  with  so  bonny  a  lad; 
V  oblige  him,  he  told  him  he  should  be  huge  glad,  | 
Had  he  half  so  much  wit,  as  he  fancyM  he  had.  { 
Nat  liCe  stepp'd  in  next  in  hopes  of  a  prize, 
Apollo  remember^d  he  had  hit  once  in  tbrice; 
By  the  rubies  in  *s  face,  he  could  not  deny. 
But  he  had  as  much  wit  as  winę  could  supply  ; 
Confe8S*d  that  indeed  he  had  a  musical  notę. 
But  sometimes  strain'd  so  bard  that  he  rattled  in 

throat; 
Yet  owning  he  had  sense,  t'  encoorage  him  for  't, 
He  madę  him  his  Ovid  in  Ąugustus^s  court 
Poor  Settle,  his  trial  was  the  nezt  came  about, 
He  brought  him  an  Ibrahim  with  the  preface  tom  out. 
And  humbly  desir^d  he  might  gire  no  offence ; 
"  D — n  him,"  cries  Shaowell,  "  he  cannot  write 

sense :" 
**  And  Bancks,"  cry'd  Newpo^,  "  1  hate  that  duU 
Apollo,  considering  he  was  not  m  Togue,      [rogue  ;* 
Would  not  trast  his  dear  bays  with  so  modest  a  fool, 
And  bid  the  great  boy  be  sent  back  to  school. 
Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  Shadwel]'s  dear  Zany, 
And  swears,  for  heroics,  he  writes  best  of  any : 
DoD  Carloe  his  pockets  so  amply  had  flllM, 
That  his  mange  was  qnite  cur^d,  and  his  lice  were 
Anababaluthu  put  in  for  a  sbare,  [all  kiird; 

And  little  Tom  Esscnce^s  author  was  there : 
But  Apollo  had  seen  his  face  on  the  stage. 
And  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  engage 
The  scum  of  a  playhouse,  for  the  prop  of  an  age. 
In  the  numerous  ciówd  that  encompas8*d  him  round« 
little  starch'dJobnny  Crown  at  his  elbow  he  found. 
His  crayat-stiing  new  ironM,  he  gently  did  stretch 
His  lily-white  hand  out,  the  laurel  to  reach. 
Alleging,  that  he  had  most  right  to  the  bays, 
Por'writing  lomances,  and  sh-ting  of  plays: 
Apollo  rosę  up,  and  grayely  confessM, 
Of  all  men  that  writ,  his  talent  was  best ; 
For  sińce  pain  and  dishonour  man's  life  only  damn, 
The  greatest  felicity  mankind  can  claim, 

fs  to  want  sense  of  smart,  and  be  past  sense  of 
shame; 
AiiS  to  perfect  his  bliss  in  poettcal  rapture, 
He  bid  him  be  duli  to  the  end  ofthe  chapter. 
The  poetess  Afra  next  show'd  ber  sweet  face, 
An^  swore  by  ber  poetry,  and  her  black  ace, 
The  laurel  by  a  double  right  was  her  own. 
For  the  plays  she  had  writ,  and  the  oonquests  she  had 
Apollo  acknowIedg'd  'twas  bard  to  deny  her,     [won. 
Yet,  to  deal  frankly  and  ingenuously  by  her, 
He  tołd  her,  were  conquests  and  charms  her  pretence, 
She  ought  to  have  pleaded  a  dozen  years  sińce* 
Nor  could  D'Urfey  forbear  for  the  laurd  to  stickle, 
Protesting  that  he  had  the  faonour  to  tickle 
Th'  ears  of  the  town,  with  his  dear  madam  Fickle. 
With  other  pretenders,  whose  names  I  'd  rehearse. 
But  that  they  're  too  kmg  to  stand  in  my  verse : 
Apollo,  quite  tir^d  with  their  tedious  harangue, 
At  last  found  Tom  Betterton's  face  in  the  gang. 
For,  sinoe  poets  without  thekind  playen  may  hangi 
By  his  one  sacred  light  he  solemnly  swore, 
That  in  seareh  of  a  laureat,  he  M  look  out  no  mora 
A  generał  murmur  ran  quite  through  the  hall. 
To  think  that  the  bays  to  an  actor  should  fali ; 
Tom  told  them,  to  put  his  desert  to  the  test, 
lliat  he  had  Mad  plays  as  well  as  the  best. 
And  was  the  greafst  wonder  the  age  ever  bore, 
Of  all  the  play-scribblers  that  e*er  writ  before. 
His  wit  had  most  worth,  and  modesty  in  %  n 
For  he  lu4  writ  l^layi,  yet  iie*er  came  in  print, 
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Werb  i,  who  to  my  coit  aiready  am 
One  of  those  strange  prodigious  creatnres  man, 
A  spirit  free,  to  choose  for  my  own  share, 
What  sort  of  flesh  and  blood  I  pleas'd  to  wear» 
I  *d  be  a  dcg^ą,  mońkey*  or  a  bear, 
'  /  Or  any  thing,  but  Łhat  vain  animal, 
•'  I    Who  is  so  proud  of  beipg  rationaU 

>   The  seoses  are  tcib  gfoss,  aa J  he''U  contrire 
A  8łxth,  to  coDtradict  the  other  five ; 
And,  befbre  certain  instinct,  will  pi^ifer 
Reason,  which  fif ty  times  fbr  one  does  err. 
/  I  /I  ^^^'^ł  *"  ignisfatuus  of  the  mind, 
^  ' /I  Which  leaTeg  the  tighC  (STKaiure,  sense,  behiud: 
t^athless  and  dangerous  wandering  ways  it  takes, 
Zhrough  Erroor^i  fenny  bogs,  and  thomy  brakea  ; 
Whilst  the  misguided  follower  climbs  with  pain 
Mountams  of  whimsies  heapt  in  his  own  brain: 
Stumbling  from  thought  to  thought,  falls  headlong 

down 
tnto  Doubt^s  boundlesB  sea,  where,  like  to  drown, 
Boo1(S  bear  him  up  a  while,  and  make  him  try 
To  swim  with  bladders  of  phiłosophy; 
In  hopes  still  to  o*ertake  the  skipping  lighit, 
The  rapoar  dances  in  his  dazzlod  sight, 
Till,  spent,  it  leayes  him  to  etemal  night. 
y  Then  OtUAge  and  P.yiierifTire,  hand  in  band, 
I    I.«ad  him  to  Death,  and  make  him  miderstand^ 
»— -4    Afler  a  seareh  so  painful  and  so  Tong, 

'  .That  aO  his  life  be  bas  been  in  the  wrong. 
duddled  in  dirt,  tbis  reasoning  engine  lies, 
Who  was  so  proud,  so  witty,  and  so  wise : 
Pride  drew  him  in,  as  cheats  their  bubbles  catch, 
And  madę  him  venture  to  be  madę  a  wretch : 
His  wisdom  did  his  happiness  destroy» 
Aiming  tu  know  the  world  be  should  ei\joy : 
And  wit  was  his  vain  fri^olous  pretence, 
Of  pleasing  others  at  his  own  expense ; 
'  Tor  wits  are  treated  just  like  common  whores. 
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Reason,  by  wbose  aspiring  inflttenoe^ 

We  take  a  flight  beyond  materia!  senK, 

Dke  into  mysteries,  theo,  soaiingy  piefoe 

Tlie  flaming  limits  of  the  uniTene,     * 

Search  Hcaren  and  Heli,  find  out  what  's  aeted 

there, 
And  give  the  world  true  gronnds  of  hop©  and  fear.* 
«  Hołd,  mighty  man,** !  ery,  "  all  this  we  know 

I  From  the  pathetic  pen  of  Ingeto, 
From  Patrick's  PUgrim,  Sibb^s  SoUkMimes, 
And  'tjs  this  verv  reason  I  dcanise 
This  supematura]  (p^ti  *hr*  1*^*^  f  "*'** 
Think  he  's  the  image  of  the  Infinite; 
Compating  his  sboitllfe,  Toidof  all  rest* 
To  the  Etemal  and  the  ETcr-blest: 
This  busy  pnzzling  stifrer  up  of  doubt, 
That  frames  dcep  mysteńes,  then  finds  then  oo^ 
Filllng  with  frantic  crowds  of  thinking  fools, 

The  revercnd  bedlams,  coUeges,  and  scbooli. 

Borne  on  whose  wings,  each  heavy  tot  can  piei«»- 
The  limits  of  the  boundless  unWene. 
So  charming  ointments  make  an  otd  witch  ily. 
And  bear  a  crippled  carcass  througb  the  sky* 
>Tis  this  exa]ted  power,  whose  businen  Uea 
In  nonaense  and  impossibilities: 
This  madę  a  whimsical  philoeopher, 
Before  the  spacious  worid  his  tob  prefer; 
And  we  ha^e.roany  modem  cosoombs,  who 
Retire  to  think,  'cause  they  hare  nought  to  do. 
But  thougbts  were  given  SÓc  actions'  govemniertp 
Where  action  ceases,  thought  *8  inopertinent. 
Our  sphere  of  actioo  is  łife^s  happiness. 
And  he  that  thinks  beyond,  thinks  like  an  ass. 
Thus  whilst  against  false  reasoning  I  inveigh, 
I  own  right  reason,  which  I  would  obey ; 
That  reason,  which  distinguishes  by  senie. 
And  gives  us  rules  of  good  and  ill  finom  thenoc : 
That  boonds  desires  witli  a  refurming  will. 
To  keep  thcm  morę  in  vigour,  not  to  kill : 

JYour  reason  hinders,  minę  helps  to  enjoy, 
Renewtng  appetitcs,  yours  would  desboy. 


^ 


First  they  're  enjoy^d,  and  then  kick'd  out  o^  jMy  leason  is  my  friend,  yoons  is  a  cheat; 


doors: 

The  pleasure  past,  a  threatening  doubt  remains, 
That  frights  th'  enjoyer  with  succeeding  pains. 
Women,  and  men  of  wit»  are  dangerous  tools, 
And  ever  fiital  to  admiring  fools. 
Pleasure  allures ;  and  when  the  fops  escape, 
Tis  not  that  they  are  lov'd,  but  fortuoate ; 
And  therefore  what  they  fear,  at  heart  they  bate. 
But  now,  methinks,  some  formal  band  and  beard 
Takes  me  to  task :  ^*  Come  on,  sir,  I  'm  prepar^d." 
•*  Then,  by  your  favour,  any  thing  that  *8  writ, 
Against  this  gibing,  gingUng  knack,  caUM  wit, 
likes  me  abundantly ;  but  you  '11  take  care, 
Upon  this  point,  not  to  be  tuo  severe  $ ' 
Perhaps  my  Muse  were  fitter  for  this  part; 
For,  I  profess,  I  can  be  very  smart 
On  wit,  which  I  abhor  with  all  my  heart. 
I  long  to  lash  it  in  some  sharp  essay. 
But  3'our  grand  indiscretion  bids  me  stay. 
And  tums  my  tide  of  ink  another  way. 
What  ragę  ferments  in  your  degenerate  mind, 
To  make  you  raii  at  reason  and  mankind } 
Blest  glorious  man,  to  whom  alone  kind  Heaven 
An  ever1asting  soul  hath  freely  given; 
Whom  his  great  Maker  took  such  care  to  make, 
That  from  himself  he  did  the  image  take. 
And  this  fiur  frame  in  shining  reason  drest> 
To  dignify  his  naturę  above  bnft: 


Hungcr  calls  out,  my  reason  bids  me  cat ; 
PeTveracly  yonrs,  your  appetite  doe*  mock; 
This  asks  for  food ;  that  answers,  what  *s  a  ckA  f 
"  This  plain  distinction,  sir,  your  doubt  secnes; 
Tls  not  trae  reason  I  despise,  but  joars. 
Thus  I  think  reason  righted:  but  for  man, 
I  'U  nc^er  recant,  defend  him  if  you  can. 
For  all  his  pridc,  and  his  philoaophy, 
Tis  erident  beasts  are,  in  their  degree, 
As  wise  at  least,  and  better  far  than  he. 
Those  creatnres  are  the  wisest,  who  atlail^^ 
By  surest  means,  the  ends  at  which  they  aiiB. 
If  therafote  Jowler  finds,  and  kiUs  his  bare, 
Better  than  Meres  supplies  committee-<:hair; 
Though  one  *s  a  statesman,  th'  other  but  a  howdi 
*Jowłer4k  justice  will  be  wi««r  found. 
You  see  how  (Swr  man*8  wisdom  here  eztends : 
Look  next  if  human«iatitre  makes  amem^j 
Wbose  principles  are  most  gcocrous  and  just; 
And  to  whose  morals  you  would  sootier  tmst:  • 
>4k  judge  yoiirself,  I  li  bring  it  to  the  test, 
Which  is  the  hasest  creature,  man  or  bea^ 
Birds  feed  on  birds,  beasts  on  each  otbar  prey, 
But  savage  man  alone  does  man  betray. 
Prest  by  neoessńty,  they  ktll  for  food ; 
Man  undoes  man,  to  do  himself  no  good : 
Vith  tecth  and  daws  by  Naturę  ann'd,  they 
Nature's  aliowanae,  lo  snpply  their 
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BtiŁ  man,  ińth  smilet,  embfaoes,  fnendahips,  praisej 

lafaiiaianly  his  feUow'6  life  betrays ; 

Witii  Yoluntary  pains  works  his  distress; 

Not  through  necessity,  but  wantoimess.  ^* 

f^  hatiger  oi*  for  Iotc,  they  bite  or  tear, 

'  Whilst  wretched  man  isstłll  in  arms  for  fear : 
For  fear  he  arms,  and  is  of  arms  airaid, 
'  FnMn  fear  to  fear  snocessirely  betrayM : 
Base  fear,  the  source  whence  his  base  passiona 

came. 
His  boasted  honour,  and  his  dea^bourht  famę: 
The  lust  of  power,  to  which  he  ^  snch  a  sla^e, 
Aod  for  the  which  akme  he  dates  be  braye ; 
To  trhich  his  ▼arioos  projects  are  design^d,    ' 
Which  makes  him  generous,  af&ble,  and  kind; 
Forwhieb  he  takes  snch  pains  to  be  thonght  wise, 
And  screws  his  actions  in  a  fbrcM  disgHise; 
Lmds  a  most  tedious  life,  in  misery, 
Uoder  laborious,  mean  hypocrisy. 

^"libok  to  the  bottom  of  his  rast  design, 
Wherein  man's  wisdom,  power,  and  ^ory  join  \ 
Theggod  he  acts^he  iii  he  does  endure, 

^  *ip  ali  rrog^  fear  to  make  hjianself  secure. 
McreliLTOr  saiety,  ałlter  famj'flfiey  ijiirst ; 


men  woola  ISe  ćówartfs  "if  mey^r^ :  j 
)on«^js  againjst*fll  common  scnse ; 
^jn.iitw  knaves  j  *&  in  their  own  defence 
iSankind  's  dishonest;  iCyou  think  it  fair, 
Amongst  known  cheats,  to  play  apon  the  sąoare, 

Yoa  *li  be  undone 

Koc  can  weak  truth  your  reputation  save ; 
The  knares  will  all  agree  to  cali  you  knare. 
Wrong^d  shaU  he  Kve,  insulted  o'er,  opprest» 
Who  dares  be  less  a  villain  than  the  rest. 
Thus  berę  you  see  wbat  human  natnre  craves. 
Most  men  are  cowards,  all  men  shoold  be  koares* 
The  diiCerence  lies,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
Not  in  the  thing  itselfy^but  the  degre^; 
And  al]  the  subject-matter  of  debatę, 
Ii  ody  who  's  a  knave  of  the  first-rate.'* 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Ałł  this  with  indignation  have  I  hurrd, 
At  the  pretending  part  of  the  proud  worid, 
Who,  swoln  with  selfish  vanity,  deTise 
False  freedoms,  holy  cheats,  and  fbrmal  lies, 
Over  their  fdlow.8laves  to  tyrannize. 
*  But  if  in  court  so  just  a  man  there  be, 
(In  coart  a  just  man,  yet  unknown  to  me) 
Who  does  his  needful  flattery  direct. 
Not  to  oppress  and  min,  bot  protect; 
Soce  flattery,  which  way  soerer  laid, 
b  still  a  tax  on  that  unhiappy  trade ; 
If  80  npright  a  statesman  you  can  find, 
Whoee  passioos  htend  to  his  unhiasM  nund; 
Who  does  his  arts  and  policies  apply. 
To  raise  his  country,  not  his  family. 

b  there  a  mortal  who  on  God  relies  ?    • 
Whose  Ufe  his  faith  and  doctrine  justifies  ? 
Kot  one  Uown  up  with  yain  aspiring  pride, 
Who,  for  reproof  of  sins,  does  man  deride : 
^'Hiose  envioQs  heart  with  saucy  eloquence 
Dares  chide  at  kings,  and  raił  at  men  of  sense : 
Who  in  his  talking  rents  morę  peevish  lies, - 
Morę  bitter  railings,  scandals,  calumnies, 
Than  at  a  gossiping  are  thrown  about, 
When  thegood  wircs  drhak  free,  and  then  fiiU  out 
Kone  of  the  sensoal  tribe,  whose  talents  lie 
In  sTarioe,  pride,  m  sloth»  and  gluttony  j 


Who  hmit  preferment,  but  abhor  good  liires» 
Whose  lust  eialted  to  that  height  arrives, 
Hiey  act  adultery  with  their  own  wives; 
And,  ere  a  score  of  years  completed  be, 
Can  from  the  lofty  stage  of  bonour  see, 
Half  a  large  parish  their  own  progeny. 

Nor  doating  — -  who  would  be  ador^d, 
For  domineering  at  the  council-board, 
A  greater  fbp,  in  business  at  fourecore, 
Fonder  of  serious  tojrs,  affected  morę, 
Than  the  gay  glittering  fool  at  twenty  proves, 
With  all  Us  noise,  his  ta\irdry  clothes,  and  lores. 

But  a  meek  humble  man  of  modest  sense, 
Who,  preaching  peace,  does  practise  continence; 
Whose  pbus  lijś»  %  a  proof  he  does  believe 
Mysterious  truths,  which  no  man  can  conceiTe. 
If  upon  Earth  tliere  dwell  such  godlike  men, 
I  'U  here  recant  my  paradox  to  them; 
Adore  those  shrines  of  ^irtue,  homage  pay. 
And,  with  the  thinkiflg  world,  their  laws  obey. 
If  such  there  are,  yet  grant  me  this  at  least, 
Man  difiers  morę  from  man,  than  man  from  beatt. 


THE  MAIMED  DEBAUCHEE. 

As  some  braye  admirał,  in  former  war 
Depriy^d  of  fbrce,  but  prest  with  courage  stUl, 

Two  rival  fleets  appearing  from  afar, 
Crawls  to  the  top  of  an  adjacent  hill : 

From  whence  (with  thoughts  fuli  of  concem)  he  Tiewa 
The  wise  and  daring  conduct  of  the  fight : 

And  each  bold  action  to  his  mind  renews 
Ifo  present  glory,  and  his  past  delight: 

From  his  fiercę  eyes  flashes  of  ragę  he  throws, 
As  from  black  clouds  when  lightning  breaks  away, 

Transported,  thinks  himself  amidst  his  foes, 
And  absent,  yet  enjoys  the  bloody  day. 

So  when  my  days  of  impotence  approach. 
And  I  'm,  by  winę  and  love's  unlucky  chance, 

Driven  from  the  pleasing  billows  of  debauch. 
On  the  duli  shore'  of  lazy  temperance : 

My  pains  at  last  some  respite  shall  afford, 
While  I  behold  the  battles  you  maintain ; 

When  fleets  of  glasses  sail  arotmd  the  board, 
From  whose  broadsides  voliies  of  wit  shall  raiiu 

Nor  shall  the  sight  of  honoiirable  scars, 
Which  my  too  forward  valour  did  procore, 

Frigfaten  new-listed  soldiers  from  tbe  wars ; 
Past  joys  have  morę  than  ^laid  what  I  endure 

Should  some  brave  youth  (worth  being  drunk)  prov4 
And  from  his  fair  inviter  meanly  shrink,       [nic«^ 
Twould  please  the  ghost  of  my  <7eparted  rice, 
^  -tf,  at  my  counsel,  he  repent  and  drink. 

Or  shoold  some  cold-comp]exion*d  sot  forbid, 
With  his  duli  morals,  our  nighfs  brisk  alaimsj 

I  Ml  fire  his  Uood,  by  telling  what  I  did 
When  I  was  strong,  and  able  to  bear  arma. 

I  *ll  tell  of  wbores  attack'd,  their  lords  at  home, 
Bawds  quarters  beaten  up,  and  fortress  woo  i 

Windows  demolish'd,  watches  ovcrcome. 
And  handsome  ills  by  my  conuiranoe  doB& 
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With  tales  Hke  these  I  will  luch  heat  inspire, 
As  to  important  miachief  shall  ineline; 

I  Ml  make  him  long  some  ancieDt  church  to  fire. 
And  fear  no  lewdness  they  'le  caU'd  to  by  winę. 

Tfaias  statesman-like  I  Ul  saocily  impose, 
And,  Bafe  from  danger,  valiantly  adyiae ; 

Shelter^a  ita  impotenoe  urge  you  to  blowg, 
And,  being  good  for  nothing  else,  be  wise. 


UPON  NOTHING. 


NoTRiNG !  thou  elder  brotber  ev^  to  Sbade, 
That  badst  a  being  ere  the  world  was  madę, 
And  (well  fixt)  art  alone  of  ending  not  afraid. 

Ere  Ume  and  Place  were,  Time  and  Place  were  not, 
Wbenpńmitive  Nothing,  Somęthingstraightbegot, 
Then  all  proceeded  from  the  great  united—What^ 

Something,  the  generał  attribute  of  aU, 

Serer^d  ham  thee,  its  sole  original, 

Into  thy  bonndlesi  self  most  undistinguishM  falL 

Yet  8(»nething  did  thy  mighty  power  command. 
And  from  thy  fhiitfal  emptiness^s  hand, 
Snatch'd  men,  beasts,  birds,  fire,  air,  and  land. 

Matter,  the  wioked'8t  ofiśpring  of  thy  race, 

By  Form  assisted,  ilew  from  thy  embraoe, 

And  rebel  Łight  obecnr^d  thy  iwerend  dusky  &ce. 

Wtth  Form  and  Matter,  Ume  and  Place  did  jdn ; 
Body,  thy  foe,  with  thee  did  leagues  combine. 
To  spoil  thy  peaceful  realm,  and  min  all  thy  line. 

But  tum-coat  Time  assists  the  fbe  m  vatn. 
And,  brib'd  by  thee,  assists  thy  8hOTt-liv*d  reign. 
And  to  thy  hungrywomb  dri^es  back  thy  slares  again. 

Though  mysteries  are  barrM  from  laic  eyes, 

And  the  divine  alone,  with  warrant,  pries 

Into  thy  bosom,  where  the  troth  in  private  lies : 

Yet  tbis  of  thee  the  wise  may  freely  say, 
Thou  from  the  Tirtnons  nothing  tak*8t  away,     ^ 
And  to  be  part  with  thee  the  wicked  wisely  pray. 

Oreat  Negative !  how  vain]y  would  the  wise 

Inqttire,  define,  distinguish,  teach,  devł8e  ? 

Didst  thoa  not  stand  to  point  their  duli  phiiosophies. 

/«,  or  u  not,  the  two  great  ends  of  Fate, 

And,  tnie  or  false,  the  snbject  of  debatę, 

That  p^ect  or  destroy  the  vast  designs  of  Fate; 

When  they  baye  rackM  the  politician's  breast, 

Within  thy  bosom  most  securely  rest, 

And,  when  reduc'd  to  thee,  are  least  unsafe  and  begt 

But  Nothing,  why  does  Something  still  permit, 
That  sacred  monarchs  should  at  council  sit, 
With  persoos  bighly  thought  at  best  for  nothing  fit  ? 

Whilst  weighty  Something  modestly  abstains 
From  princes'  cofiers,  and  from  statesmens'  brains. 
And  nothing  there  like  stately  Nothing  reigns. 

Nothing,  who  dwelPst  with  fools  In  grare  disgaiae. 
For  whom  they  reverend  shapes  a^id  forms  d^ise, 
Lawn  sleeyes,  and  fnn,  and  gowns,  when  they  like 
thee  look  wise. 

French  trutb,  Dutch  prowesi,  British  pdlicy, 
HibefDiaa  leaming,  Scotch  civility, 
^paniards*  dispatcb,  Danes'  wit,  are  m«inly  teeo 
iothee. 


The  great  man's  gratitnde  to  his  best  firiend, 
Kings'  promises,  whoies'  towb,  towards  thee  they 

bend, 
Flow  swiftly  into  thee,  and  in  thee  ever  esd. 


TRANSLATION 
or  som  LIMES  m  Ludtnrus. 

Thb  gods,  by  right  of  Naturę,  most 
An  everlasting  age  of  perfecŁ  peaoe ; 
Far  ofT  remoy^d  from  us  and  our  affiurs, 
Neither  approacbM  by  dangers  or  by  cares; 
Rich  in  themseires,  to  whom  we  caonot  add; 
Not  pleasM  by  good  deeds,  nor  provok'd  by  bad. 


THB  ŁATTSa  KłQ>  OF  I^B  CBOBUS  09 

THE  SECOND  ACT  OF  SENECjTS  TSOAS, 

TBAMBLATSD. 

AnsR  death  nothing  is,  and  nothing  death, 
The  ntmost  limits  of  a  gasp  of  breath. 
Let  the  ambitious  zealot  lay  ańde 
His  hope  of  Heaven,  (whose  fsith  is  bot  his  pride) 
Let  slavish  souls  lay  by  their  fear, 
Nor  he  concemM  which  way,  or  where, 
After  this  liie  they  shall  be  hurrd : 
Dead,  we  become  the  lumber  of  the  world. 
And  to  that  mass  of  matter  shatl  be  swept, 
Where  things  destroyM  with  things  nnbom  arekept; 
Devouriag  Time  swallows  us  wbole, 
Impartial  Death  ootffounds  l)pdy  and  so«l. 
For  Heli,  and  the  foul  fiend  that  rules 

The  everUisting  fiery  gaols, 
DeYisM  by  rógues,  dreaded  by  fbols, 
With  his  grim  grisly  dog  that  keeps  the  door^ 

Are  senseless  stories,  idles  tales, 
Dreams,  wbimsies,  and  no  morę. 


TO 

HIS  SACRED  MAJESTY, 

OB  in  USTOaATION  IN  THB  TBAB  1660. 

Vn-ivB'B  triumphant  sbrine  1  wbo  dost  engsge 
At  once  tbree  kingdoms  in  a  pilg^mage : 
Which  in  ecstatic  duty  strive  to  come 
Out  of  themselyes,  as  well  as  from  their  home; 
Whilst  Eagland  grows  one  camp,  and  London  b 
Itself  the  nation,  not  metropolia ; 
And  loyal  Kent  renews  her  arts  again, 
l^encing  ker  ways  with  moving  grores  of  meo: 
Forgive  this  distant  homage,  which  does  meet 
Your  blest  approaoh  on  sedęntary  feęt ; 
And  though  my  youth,  not  patieniyet  to  besr 
The  weight  of  arms,  denies  me  to  appear 
In  Steel  befbre  you }  yet,  great  sir,  approve 
My  manly  wishes,  and  morę  vigorous  k>Te; 
In  whom  a  oold  respect  were  treason  to    * 
A  ftither*s  ashes,  greater  than  to  you ; 
Whose  one  ambition  't  is  for  to  be  known. 
By  daring  loyalty,  your  WUmot'8  son. 


TO  THE  QUEEN-MOTHER...AN  EPILOGUE. 
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TO  BA 

SACRED  MAJESTY  THE  StUEEN-MOTHER. 

Olf  IHE  DBATH  OP  MARY,  FRINCESS  OP  ORANCE. 

■ 

RsiriTE*  grtat  ąneea,  your  just  and  hasty  fears : 

There  's  no  infection  lodges  in  onr  t^rs. 

Thottgh  oor  unhappy  air  be  arm^d  with  death, 

Y«t  ńghs  hare  an  untaioted  gruiltless  breath. 

Oh !  stay  a  while,  and  teach  your  eąnal  skill 

To  undentand,  and  to  sapport  our  ill. , 

Yoa  that  in  mighty  wrongs  an  age  hav«  spent, 

Aid  seem  to  have  oQt^Uv*d  e^^n  banishment; 

Wbom  traitorotis  Mischief  sought  its  earliest  prey, 

Wbea  to  most  sacred  blood  it  madę  its  way, 

And  did  tbereby  its  black  design  impart. 

To  take  his  heftid,  that  wound^  first  his  heart : 

Yoo  that,  unniOY^d,  great  Charles's  ruin  stood, 

Wben  three  great  nations  sunk  beneath  the  load ; 

Then  a  yonng  daughter  lost,  yet  balsam  (band 

To  stanch  that  new  and  freshiy-bieeding  woi^nd  ; 

MA,  after  this,  with  flxt  and  steady  eyes 

Bebeld  your  noble  Gloucester^s  obseąuies ; 

And  tbeń  sustainM  the  royal  princess*  fali : 

Yott  only  can  lament  her  ftineral. 

Bot  yoa  will  hence  remove,  and  leare  behind       ' 

Onr  sad  oomplaints  lost  in  the  empty  wind ; 

Thote  winds  that  bid  yoa  stay,  and  londly  roar 

Destniction,  and  drive  back  to  the  firm  sbore  j 

Shipwreck  to  safety,  and  the  envy  fly  ' 

Of  sharing  in  this  scenę  of  tragedy : 

While  sickness,  from  whose  ragę  yoii  post  away, 

Ręlents,  and  onty  now  contrives  yoor  stay; 

lie  latdy  fatal  and  iniectious  ill 

Coarts  the  fair  princess,  and  fbrgets  to  kill : 

In  Tsin  on  ferers  curses  we  dispense. 

And  Tent  our  passion^s  aogry  eloquence ; 

In  vain  we  blast  the  mioisters  of  Fate,  ' 

And  the  fnrlofra  physicians  imprecate; 

Say  they  to  Death  new  poisons  add  and  fire, 

Marder  secarely  for  reward  and  hire ; 

Art  basilisks,  that  kill  whome'er  they  see. 

And  tmly  write  bills  of  mortality» 

Wbo,  lest  the  bleeding  corpee  should  them  betray, 

Firrt  dram  those  Tital  speaking  streams  away. 

And  will  yoo,  by  your  flight,  take  part  with  these  ? 

Beoome  yoarself  a  third  and  new  disease  ? 

If  they  have  caus*d  oar  loss,  then  so  haye  you, 

Who  take  yourself  and  the  fisir  princess  ioo : 

For  we,  deprivM,  an  equal  damage  have 

When  France  doth  ravish  hence,  as  when  the  grare : 

But  that  your  choice  th'  unkmdness  d^th  improre, 

And  dereliction  adds  to  your  remoTC. 

ROCHESTER, 

Of  W^dhm  CoUeęe, 


Poets  and  women  ba^e  aa  eqna]  right 
To  hate  the  duU,  who,  dead  to  all  delight, 
Feel  pain  alone,  and  have  no  joy  but  spite. 
Twas  impotenoe  did  first  this  vice  b^n ; 
Foołs  censure  wit,  as  old  men  raił  at  sin : 
Who  envy  pleasure  which  they  camiot  taste. 
And,  good  for  nothing,  wou]dl>e  wi3e  at  last 
I  Since  therefbre  to  the  women  it  appears, 
That  all  the  enemies  of  wit  are  theirs, 
Our  poet  the  duli  herd  no  kniger  fears. 
\\Tłate'er  his  &te  may  prove,  *twiU  be  his  piida 
To  stand  or  £sU  with  beauty  on  his  side. 


AN  EPILOGUE. 


SoMifew,  from  wit,  hare  this  true  maxim  got, 
**  That  'tM  sdU  better  to  be  pleasM  than  nol  f 
And  therefore  never  their  own  tonneot  plot 
While  the  malicious  crttics  sdll  agree 
To  loath  each  play  they  come  and  pay  to  see. 
The  first  koow  'tis  a  meaner  part  of  sense 
To  find  a  fault,  than  taste  an  excellence : 
Therefore  they  prttise,  and  stri^e  to  like,  wbiie  these 
Are  dolly  Tain  of  bcińg  lutrd  to  please. 


AN  ALLU8I0N 

TO  THS  TSNTR  SATIRB  OP  THE  FIKST  BOOK  OV  HOtACtb 

Wełł,  sir,  't  is  granted ;  I  said  Dryden*^  rhymek  \ 

Werę  stolen,  uneąual,  nay,  duli,  many  timei :    | 

What  fbolish  patron  is  there  found  of  his, 

So  blindly  partial  to  deny  me  this? 

But  that  his  pla3rs,  embróider'd  up  and  down 

With  wit  and  leaming,  jusdy  pleasM  the  towi^ 

In  the  same  paper  I  as  freely  own. 

Yet,  having  this  alloWd,  the  hea^y  mass 

That  stufis  up  his  loose  yolumes,  must  not  pas  ; 

For  by  that  nile  I  might  as  weli  admit 

Crown^s  tedious  soenes  ibr  poetry  and  wit. 

Tis  therefore  not  enough,  when  your  false  sense 

Hits  the  false  judgment  of  an  audience 

Of  clapping  fbols,  aasembling,  a  vast  crowd, 

mi  the  throngM  play-house  crack'd  with  the  dali 

load; 
Thottgfa  ev'n  that  talent  merits,  in  some  sort, 
That  can  divert  the  rabUe  and  the  court, 
Which  blundering  Settle  never  coold  obtain,  I 
And  puzzling  Otway  labours  at  in  Tain :         > 
But  within  dne  proportion  circamscribe 
Whate*er.you  write,  that  with  a  flowmg  tide 
The  style  may  rise,  yet  in  its  rise  ibrbear 
Włtk  useless  words  t*  oppress  the  weary'd  ear. 
Herę  be  your  language  lofty,  there  morę  light, 
Yoor  rhetoric  with  your  poetry  unitę. 
For  elegance  sake,  sometimes  ałlay  the  foice 
Of  epithets,  twiłl  soften  the  disoourse : 
A  jest  in  scom  points  out  and  hits  the  thing  \ 
Morę  home,  than  the  remotest  satire*s  sting. 
Shakspeare  and  Jonson  did  in  this  excel. 
And  might  herein  be  imitated  well, 
Whom  refinM  Etherege  copies  not  at  all,       ! 
But  is  himself  a  sbeer  original. 
Nor  that  slow  drudge  in  swift  Pindaric  stratns^ 
Flatman,  who  Cowley  imitatea  with  pains. 
And  rides  a  jaded  Muse,  whipt,  with  loose  reins. 
When  Lee  makes  temperate  Scipio  fret  aod  raTe^ 
And  Hannibal  a  wbining  antoroos  slave, 
I  langh,  and  wish  the  hot-brain'd  fustian  fbd 
In  Busby^s  hands,  to  be  well  lash^d  at  school. 
Of  all  our  modern  wits,  nonę  seem  to  me    \ 
Once  to  bave  touch'd  upon  true  comedy. 
But  hasty  Shadwell,  and  slow  Wychertey.    ' 
ShadwelFs  anfinish*d  works  do  yet  impart 
Great  proofs  of  force  of  Naturę,  nonę  of  Art; 
With  just  bold  strokes  he  dashes  here  and  there, 
Showing  great  mastery  with  little  care, 
Scoming  to  vaniish  his  good  touches  o^er. 
To  make  the  fools  and  women  praise  them  morę. 
But  Wychertey  eams  bard  whate^er  he  gains, 
He  wants  no  judgment,  and  he  spares  no  pams: 
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He  freqaently  excel8,  and,  at  the  leart, 
Makes  fewer  fftalt$,  than  any  of  the  rest. 
iWaller,  by  Naturę  for  tbe  bays  de8t9n'd, 
fWith  force  and  fire,  and  fancy  unconfin*dy 
lin  panegyric  does  excel  mankind. 
He  best  can  tani,  enforce,  and  soften  things. 
To  praifie  ę^nat  conąuenm,  and  flatter  kings. 
For  pointed,Bathnc  Ijroojd  Buckharet  chooie> 
Tlle  best  góo?  man,  with  tEe^worst-natui^J^usc. 

IForśbngs  and  verse8  manherly  obscene, 
That  can  ttir  Naturę  up  by  springs  unseen, 
Andy  without  ibrcing  blushes,  warm  tbe  qaeen$ 
gedley  bas  that  prerailing  gentle  art, 
That  can  with  a  resistless  power  impart 
The  loosest  wishes  to  the  chastest  heart, 
Raise  such  a  conflict,  kindle  such  a  fire, 
Betwiict  declining  virtue  and  desire, 
Till  the  poor  vanquishM  maid  dissoWes  away, 
In  dreanis  ail  night,  in  sighs  and  tean  all  day. 
D)rY4gLin  Tatn  try'd  this  nice  way  of  wit ; 
For  he,  to  be  a  tearing  blade,  thonght  fit 
To  give  the  ladies  a  dry  bawdy  bob. 
And  thns  be  got  the  name  of  Pbei  Sąuab. 
But,  to  be  jiut,  't  will  to  his  praise  be  found, 
His  eKcellendes  morę  than  faalts  aboond : 
Nor  dare  I  from  his  sacred  tempłes  tear 
The  lanrd,  whioh  he  best  deserves  to  wear. 
But  does  not  Dryden  find  e'en  Jonson  duli  ? 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  uncorrect,  and  ftiU 
Of  lewd  lines,  as  he  calls  them  ?  Shakspeare*s  style 
Stiff  and  afFected  ?  To  his  own  the  while 
AUowing  all  the  justice  that  his  pride   ^ 
80  arrogantly  had  to  these  deny*d  ? 
And  may  not  I  hare  leave  impartially 
To  seardi  and  censure  Dryden*B  works,  and  try 
If  those  gross  ikults  his  choice  ]^n  doth  oommit 
Proceed  from  want  of  judgraent,  or  of  wit  ? 
Or  if  his  lumpish  fancy  does  reftise 
Splrit  and  gprace  to  his  loose  slattcni  Muse  ? 
Fiye  huudred  rerses  erery  moming  writ, 
Prove  him  no  morę  a  poet  than  a  wit ; 
Such  scńbbling  anthora  ha^e  been  seen  before ; 
Mustapha,  the  Isłand  Princess,  forty  morę, 
Werę  things  perfaaps  composM  in  haif  an  bour. 
To  write  what  may  secnreiy  stand  the  test 
Of  being  well  read  over  thrice  at  least, 
Gompare  each  pbrase,  examinc  evcry  linę, 
Weigh  every  word,  and  erery  thought  refine ; 
Soom  all  applaose  the  yile  rout  can  bestow, 
And  be  oontent  to  please  those  few  who  know. 
Canst  thoa  be  snch  a  Tain  mistaken  tbing. 
To  wiah  thy  works  might  make  a  play-house  ring 
"With  the  nnthinking  laughter  and  poor  praise 
Of  fops  and  ladies,  factious  for  thy  plays  ? 
Tben  send  a  cunning  fricnd  to  leam  thy  doom 
From  the  shrewd  judges  in  the  drawing-room. 
I  Ve  no  ambition  on  that  idle  score, 
But  say  with  Betty  Mońce  heretofbre, 
When  a  oourt  lady  calPd  ber  BuckhuTst*s  whore  ■; 
*'  I  please  one  man  of  wit,  am  proud  on  't  too, 
Łet  all  the  coxcombs  dance  to  bed  to  you.** 
Shottld  I  be  tnmbled  when  the  puiblind  knłght, 
MTho  sqnint8  morę  in  his  judg^ent  than  his  sight, 
Ficka  słlly  &ults,  and  censures  what  I  write } 


>  The  same  probably  who  is  celebrated  by  lord 
Buckhurst  (or  Donet)  in  his  poems.  See  Gent 
Mag.  1780»  p.  318. 


Or  when  the  poor-fed  poets  of  the  tmwrt 

For  scabs  and  coach-room  ery  my  verse5  down  }' 

I  loath  the  rabbie ;  't  is  enough  for  me 

If  Sedley,  Shadwell,  Shephard,  Wycherley, 

Godolphin,  Butler,  Buckhurst,  Buckingham, 

And  some  few  morę,  wbom  I  omit  to  uame, 

Approve  my  sense :  I  count  their  censure  famę. 


TO  SIR  CAR  SCROPE  •- 

To  rack  and  torturę  thy  unmęaning  brain* 
In  Satire*s  praise,  to  a  Iow  untun'd  strain, 
In  tbee  was  most  impertineot  aud  rain* 
When  in  thy  person  we  morę  clearly  see 

at  satire*8  of  di^ine  authority, 
£or  God  madę  cme  on  man  when  he  madę  thee ; 
'o  show  there  wcre  some  men,  as  there  arc  apes» 
\Fram'd  for  merę  sport,  who  difier  but  in  sfaapes: 
m  thee  are  all  these  contradictions  joinM, 
That  make  an  ass  prodigious  and  refinM. 
A  lump  deform'd  and  shapeless  wert  thon  bon^ 
Begot  in  Łove*s  despight  and  Nature^s  scom ; 
And  art  grown  up  the  most  ungrateful  wigbt, 
Harsh  to  the  ear,  and  hideous  to  the  sight ; 
Yet  Love  *s  thy  business,  Beauty  thy  delight. 
Curse  on  that  silly  hour  that  first  inspir^d 
Thy  madncss,  to  pretend  to  be  admir'd ; 
To  paint  thy  grisly  face,  to  dance,  to  drcsii. 
And  all  those  awkward  follies  that  espress  , 
Thy  loathsome  love,  and  tfiithy  daintiness.    , 
Who  needs  wilt  be  an  ugly  Ć^-garcon, 
Spit  at,  and  shunn'd  by  every  girl  in  town ; 
Where  dreadfully  Love'«  scarecrow  thoii  art  p1ac*d. 
To  fright  the  tender  flo*^k  that  long  to  taste: 
While  every  coming  maid,  when  you  appear, 
Starts  back  for  sbame,  and  straight  tums  cbaste 

for  fear ; 
For  nonę  so  poor  or  proctitute  bavc  pror^d, 
Where  you  madę  love,  t*  endure  to  be  bcIov*d. 
T  were  labour  lost,  or  else  I  would  adrise ; 
But  thy  half  wit  wili  ne*er  let  thee  be  wise. 
Half  witty,  and  half  mad,  and  scarce  lialf  brave, 
Half  honest  (which  is  very  much  a  kna^e) 
Madę  up  of  all  these  halves,  thoa  caast  not  pass 
For  any  tbing  entirely,  but  an 


EPILOGUE. 


An  charms  are  nonsense,  nonsense  seems  a  chsrnt, 
Whioh  hearers  of  all  jndgmcnt  does  disarm ; 
For  songs  and  «>enes  a  double  audience  bńng. 
And  dojr^^l  takes,  which  smiths  in  satin  sing. 
Now  to  machines  and  a  duli  mask  you  run; 
We  find  that  Wit  's  the  monster  you  would  shaoi 
And  by  my  troth  *tis  most  discreetly  done. 
For  sińce  with  vice  and  folly  Wit  is  fed, 
Tbrough  mercy  'tis  most  of  you  arc  not  dead. 
Playcrs  tum  puppets  now  at.your  desire, 
In  their  mouth  's  nonsense,  in  their  taił  ^  a  wire, 
They  fly  through  crowds  of  ciouts  and  sbowers  of 
fire. 


»  Sir  Car  Scrope,  who  thonght  himself  reflectrf 
on  at  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  poem,  pnb- 
lished  a  poem,  In  Defence  of  Satire,  which  oocaF' 
sioned  this  repły. 
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A  kind  of  tocmg  Łoadum  is  their  gamę, 
Where  the  worst  irriter  has  the  i^neatesi  famę.   ^ 
To  get  vile  plays  !ike  theirs  shall  be  onr  care ; 
Biit  of  roch  awkward  actors  we  despair. 

Fałse  taught  at  fint 

Tjtn  \r^^  i!UfrrrTH*ii.  sŁill  the  morc  they  run, 
They  Ve  liirther  off  than  when  they  first  beguo. 
In  comedy  their  nitweigh*d  action  mark, 
There  's  one  w  soch  a  dear  fantiriar  epark, 
He  yawns,  as  if  he  were  biit  half  awake, 
AnA  fribbliBg  for  f ree-«peakinir  docs  mistake ; 
Faise  accent  and  neglectful  action  too : 

sy  have  both  so  nigh  90od,  yet  neither  true, 
lal  both  together,  Itke  i|i  ąpe^s  mock-face, 
near  resemMmg  man,  doiman  disgrace. 

igb-pacM  Ul  actors  may,  perhaps,  be  ctir^d; 
Half  playerB,  like  half  wits,  cant  be  endor'd. 
Yet  these  are  they,  who  dunt  expose  the  age 
Of  the  gieat  wonder  *  of  the  English  stage ; 
Whom  Naturę  seemM  to  form  fi>r  your  delight. 
And  bid  him  speak,  as  she  bid  Shakspeare  write. 
IlKwe  blfdes  indeed  are  cripples  in  their  art. 
Mimie  bis  fbot,  but  not  his  gpcaking  part. 
Let  them  the  Traitor  or  Yolpone  try, 

Cottld  thev 

Ragę  like  Cethegus,  or  like  Cassius  die, 
They  ne'er  had  sent  to  Paris  for  such  fancies, 
As  moDSters  heads  and  Merr^'^- Andrewsa  dances. 
Witber*d,  perhaps,  not  perish'd,  we  appear ; 
But  they  are  blighted,  and  ne*er  carbe  to  bpar. 
Th*  old  poeta  dressM  your  mistress  Wit  before; 
These  draw  ywk  on  with  an  old  painted  whore, 
And  sell,  like  bawda,  patch*d  plays  for  maida  twice 

o*er. 
Yet  they  may  scom  onr  hoosc  and  actors  too, 
Since  they  hare  awellM  ao  high  to  hector  you. 
They  ery,  "  Pox  o'  theae  Covent-Garden  men, 
Damn  them,  not  one  of  them  but  keeps  out  ten. 
Where  they  coce  gone,  we  for  those  thundering 

biades 
Shoold  have  an  audienoe  of  subetantial  trades, 
Who  love  our  muzzled  boya  and  tearing  fellows, 
My  lord,  great  Neptuue,  and  great  nephew  .Solus." 
O  how  the  meny  citizen  's  in  lovc 

With 

psyche,  the  goddeas  of  each  field  and  grove. 
He  cries,  "  V  faith,  methinks  'tis  well  enough  ;*' 
But  you  poar  oiit,  and  ery,  "  'Tis  all  damn*d  stuff!" 
So  to  their  house  the  graver  fop»  repair, 
While  men  of  wit  find  one  another  here. 


Then  raił  not  hcre,  thongh  you  see  reaaon  for  'tj 
If  Wit  caa  find  itself  no  better  sport, 
Wit  is  a  very  foolish  thing  at  coura 
Wit*8  business  is  to  please,  and  not  to  fright; 
Tis  no  wit  to  be  always  in  the  right ; 
You  *ll  find  it  nonę,  who  dare  be  so  to-night. 
Few  so  ili-bred  will  ventare  to  a  play, 
To  spy  ottt  faulta  in  what  we  women  say. 
For  us,  no  matter  what  we  speak,  bot  how : 
How  kindly  can  we  say—  I  hate  you  now  ! 
And  ibr  the  men,  if  you  'U  łaugh  at  them,  do ; 
They  mind  themselves  ao  much,  they  Mlne^er  miad 
But  why  do  I  desceud  to  lose  a  prayer  [you. 

,  On  those  amall  saints  in  wit  ?  the  god  sita  there ! 

TO  THB  KIHG. 

To  you,  great  sir,  my  message  htther  tenda, 
From  Youth  and  Beauty,  your  allies  and  friends; 
See  my  crcdentials  written  in  my  face, 
They  challenge  your  protection  in  this  place  j 
And  hither  come  with  such  a  force  of  charma, 
As  may  give  check  ev^  to  your  prosperous  arma.'' 
Millions  of  Cupids  ho^ering  in  the  rear, 
Like  eagles  foUowing  fatal  troops,  appear: 
All  waiting  for  the  slaughter  which  draws  nigh, 
Of  those  bold  gazera  who  this  nigbt  must  die. 
Nor  can  you  'scape  our  soft  captivity, 
From  which  old  age  alone  must  set  you  firee. 
Then  tremble  at  the  fatal  consequence,       [prince, 
Since  *tis  well  known,  for  your  own  part,  great 
'Gaiust  us  you  still  have  madę  a  weak  defence. 
Be  gencrous  and  wise,  and  take  our  part : 
Bemember  we  have  eyes,  and  you  a  heart ; 
Elsę  you  may  find,  too  late,  that  we  are  things 
Bom  to  kill  yassals,  and  to  conqucr  kings. 
But  oh,  to  what  vain  conqnest  I  pretend ! 
While  Lovc  is  our  commander,  and  your  fiiend. 
Our  victory  your  empire  morę  assures. 
For  Love  will  eyer  make  tlie  triumph  yoars. 


PROLOGUE 


SPOKBSr  AT  TBZ  COimT  AT  WBrTEBALŁ,  BEFORS  KING 

CHARLES IL 

BY  THE  lAnr  ELIZABETH  HOWARD. 

Wrr  has  of  late  took  up  a  trick  t'  appear 
Unmanncriy,  or  at  the  best,  serere : 
And  pocts  share  the  fate  by  which  we  fali, 
Wheo  kindly  we  attempt  to  please  you  all. 
Tis  hard  your  scom  should  against  snob  prevail, 
Whoae  ends  are  to  divert  you,  though  they  faiL 
Yoa  men  would  think  it  ao  ilUnaturM  jest, 
^hoald  we  Ia\igh  at  yoo  when  you  do  your  beat. 

*  Major  Mohun. 


ELEGY  ON  THE  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER. 

BY  MRS.  WHAKTOM  '. 

Deep  waters  silent  roli ;  so  grief  like  minę 

Tcars  never  can  relieve,  nor  words  deflne. 

Stop  then,  stop  your  vain  source,  weak  apringa  of 

grief, 
Jjpt  tears  fiow  firom  their  eyes  whom  teata  reliere. 
'Jliey  from  their  heads  show  the  light  trouble  there, 
Gould  my  hoart  wecp,  its  sorrows  twould  declare : 
When  drops  of  blood,  my  Heart,  thou^st  loat;  thy 

pride, 
The  cause  of  all  thy  hopes  and  fears,  thy  guide ! 
He  would  have  led  thee  ri^ht  in  Wisdom*s  way. 
And  'twas  thy  fault  whene^er  thou  went*st  aatray: 

«  See  in  p.  71  and  80,  Mr,  Waller*s  Ycrses  on  tlia 
ele^y  here  printed ;  and  yerses  also  on  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's  Paraphrase  on  the  Ii0rd's  Prayer.  Waller*s  two 
cantoa  of  Divine  Poesy  were  "  occasioned  upon 
sight  of  the  33d  chapter  of  Isa'ah,  tumed  into  verse 
by  Mrs.  Wharton."  HerYcrses  to  Mr.  Waller  are 
mc^tioned  by  Ballard ;  and  ber  translation  of  Pe- 
nelope  to  Ulysscs  is  printed  in  Tonson^s  edition  of 
Ovid*s  Epistles.  For  fnrthcr  particulara  of  thia 
lady,  see  Select  CoUection  of  MiscellaoeoOa  Poems^ 
1780,  vol.  i.  p.  51.  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 
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And  sińce  thou  strayMst  when  gnided  and  led  oo> 

Thoa  wilt  be  sarely  lost  now  left  alone. 

It  is  thy  elegy  ^^ńte,  not  his : 

He  liyes  immortal  and  in  highest  bliss, 

Butthon  art  dead,  alas !  my  Heart,  thou  'rt  dead : 

He  lives,  that  ]ovely  soul  for  ever  fled. 

Bat  thon  '(nongst  crowds  on  Earth  art  buried. 

Great  was  thy  loss,  tvbich  thou  canst  ne^er  ezpress^ 

Kor  was  th*  insensible  duli  nation's  less; 

He  civiliz'd  the  rude,  and  taoght  the  young. 

Madę  fools  ip>w  wise ;  soch  artful  magie  hang 

Upoo  his  iisefol,  kind,  instructing  toogoe. 


His  liTely  wit  was  of  himsdf  a  part, 
No^,  as  in  other  men,  the  work  of  Art ; 
For,  thougfa  his  leaming.like  his  wit  was  great. 
Yet  surę  all  leaming  came  below  his  wit; 
As  God'8  immediate  gifts  are  better  far 
Than  those  we  borrow  from  onr  likeness  berę, 
He  was — bat  I  want  words,  and  ne'er  can  tell, 
Yet  this  I  know,  he  did  mankind  exceL 

He  was  what  no  man  ever  was  before. 
Nor  can  indulgent  Naturę  give  us  morę. 
For,  to  make  hłos,  she  eshausted  all  her  stoie. 


POEMS 


OPTHS 


EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON. 


THE 


LIFE  OF  ROSCOMMON, 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Wentwobth  Dillon,  earl  of  Roscommon,  was  tbe  son  of  James  Dillon  aii4 
Elizabeth  Wentworth,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Strafibrd.  He  was  born  m  Irelaod'  during 
tbe  lieutenancy  of  Strafibrd,  who,  being  both  bis  uude  and  his  godjfather^  gaye  him 
bis  own  sumaine.  His  fatber,  the  third  earl  of  RoscommoDu  had  been  converted  by 
Usher  to  the  protestant  reiigioą;  aud  when  tbe  popish  rebeDion  broke  out,  Strafibrd, 
thinking  the  family  iu  great  daiiger  from  the  fury  of  tbe  Irish,  seut  for  his  godson,  and 
piaced  him  at  his  own  seat  iu  Yorkshire,  where  be  was  mstructed  in  Łatin :  which  be 
leamed  so  as  to  write  it  witli  purity  aud  elegance,  though  be  was  ueTer  abie  to  retain 
the  ruies  of  gnunmar. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Fenton,  from  wbose  notes  on  Waller  most  of  this 
account  must  be  borrowed,  though  I  know  not  wbether  all  that  he  relates  is  certain. 
Tbe  instnictor  whom  he  assigns  to  Roscommon  is  one  Dr.  Hall^  by  whom  he  cannot 
mean  the  famous  Hall,  then  an  old  man  and  a  bisbop. 

When  thestorm  broke  outupon  Strafibrd,  his  house  was  a  shelter  no  longer;  and 
DilloD,  by  the  advice  of  Usher,  was  sent  to  Caen,  where  the  protestants  had  then  an 
luuYerńty,  and  continued  liis  studies  under  Bochart. 

YouDg  Dillon,  who  was  sent  to  study  under  Bochart,  and  who  is  repiesented  as 

havmg  already  madę  grea#proficieney  in  literaturę,  could  not  be  morę  than  nine  years 

old.    Strafibrd  went  to  go?em  Ireland  in  i633,  and  was  put  to  death  eight  years 

afterward.     That  he  was  sent  to  Caen  is  certain:  that  he  was  a  great  scholar  may  be 

doubted.  > 

At  Caen  be  is  said  to  have  had  iTome  pretematural  intelligenoe  of  his  father^s 
deatb. 

"  Tlie  lord  Roscommon,  being  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  at  Caen  in  Normandy, 

one  day  was,  as  it  were,  madly  extravagant  in  playing,  leaping,  getting  over  the  tables, 

boards,  &c.    He  was  wont  to  be  sober  enough ;  they  said,  *  Ood  grant  this  bodes  no 

'  HieBiog.  Britan.  lays,  piobably  aboctt  the  year  1632;  but  this  is  inoousiftcnt  with  the  dateof 
ltnftid*t  Ticen>y»lty  in  the  folknmis  pa^    C 
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ill  Juck  to  him !'  In  the  beat  of  this  extravagant  fit  he  cries  out,  '  My  father  is  dead !' 
A  fortnight  after,  news  came  from  Ireland  that  his  father  was  dead.  This  account  I 
had  from  Mr.  KnoUes,  who  was  his  govemor.  and  then  with  him^— sińce  secretary  to 
the  earl  of  Strafford;  and  I  have  heard  his  lordship's  relations  confirm  the  same.*^ 

The  present  age  is  very  little  tnclined  to  faTonr^  any  accounts  of  this  kiod,  nor  wiB 
Ihe  name  of  Aubrey  much  recommend  it  to  credit ;  it  ought  not,  however,  to  be 
omitted,  because  better  evidence  of  a  fact  cannot  easily  be  found  than  is  here  bffered; 
and  it  must  be  by  preserving  such  relations,  that  we  may  at  last  judge  how  much  they 
are  to  be  regarded.  If  we  stay  to  examine  this  account,  we  shall  see  difficulties  on 
both  sides :  here  is  the  relation  of  a  fact  given  by  a  man  who  had  no  interest  to  de* 
ceiye,  and  who  could  not  be  deceived  himself;  and  here  is,  on  the  otherhand,  a 
miraclewhich  produces  noeffećt;  the  order  of  naturę  is  interrupted,  to  discovernot 
a  futurę  but  oniy  a  distant  event,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  wbom 
it  is  revealed.  Between  these  difficulties,  what  way  shall  be  found  ?  Is  reason  or 
testunony  to  be  rejected  ?  I  believe  what  Osborne  says  of  an  appearaiice  of  sandity 
may  be  appUed  to  such  impulses  or  anticipations  as  this :  ^'  Do  not  whoUy  sligfat  them, 
because  they  may  be  true;  but  do  not  wholly  trust  them,  because  they  may  be 
false/' 

The  State  both  of  Ęngland  and  Ireland  was  at  this  time  such,  that  he  who  was  absent 
from  either  country  had  very  little  temptation  to  return ;  and  therefore  Roscommoo, 
when  he  lef%  Caen,  travelled  into  Italy,  and  amused  himself  with  its  antiąuities,  aod 
particularly  with  medals,  in  which  he  acquired  uncommon  skUl. 

At  the  Restoration,  with  the  other  iiiends  of  monarchy,  he  came  to  England,  was 
madę  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  and  leamed  so  much  df  the  dissotuteness  of 
the  coiirt,  tliat  he  addicted  himself  immoderately  to  gaming,  by  which  he  was  engagetf 
in  frequent  ąuarrels,  and  which  undoubtedly  brought  upon  him  its  usual  concomitaots^ 
eitrairagance  and  distress. 

After  some  time,  a  dbpute  about  part  of  his  estate  forced  him  into  Ireland,  wfaere 
he  was  madę  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  captain  of  the  guards,  and  met  with  an  advcił- 
ture  thus  related  Ijiy  Fenton : 

'*  He  was  at  Dublin  as  much  as  ever  distempered  with  the  same  fatal  affection  ibr 
play,  which  engaged  him  in  one  adventure,  tliat  well  deserves  to  be  related.  As  he 
retumed  to  his  lodgings  from  a  gaming-table,  he  was  attacked  in  the  dark  by  tbree 
ruffians,  who  were  employed  to  assassinate  him.  The  earL  defended  himself  with  so 
much  resolntion,  that  he  dispatched  one  of  the  aggressors ;  whilst  a  gentleman,  aod- 
dentally  passing  that  way,  interposed,  and  dbarmed  another :  the  third  secured  himself 
by  fiight.  This  generouś  assistant  was  a  disbanded  officer,  of  a  good  fkmily  and  fair 
reputation ;  who,  by  what  we  caU  the  partiality  of  Fortune,  to  avoid  censuniig  the 
uiiquities  of  the  times,  wanted  evcn  a  plain  suit  of  dothes  to  make  a  decent  appearance 
at  the  castle.  But  his  łordship,  on  this  occasion,  presenting  him  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  with  great  importunity  prerailed  with  his  grace,  that  he  might  resign  his  post 
of  captain  of  the  guards  to  his  friend ;  which  for  about  three  years  the  gentleman 
enjoyed,  and,  upon  his  death,  the  duke  retumed  the  commission  to  his  generoos 
benefactor/' 

When  he  had  finished  his  bushiess^  be  retumed  to  London;  was  madę  master  of  tk 
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inne  to  the  dutcheas  of  York>  and  manied  the  lady  Frances,  daugbter  of  the  earl  of 
BnriingtoD,  and  widów  of  Cblonei  Couiteney . 

He  now  bnsied  his  mind  with  liteiaiy  projects,  and  formed  the  plan  of  a  society  for  i 
refining  onr  language  and  fiiing  its  standard ;  "  In  imitation/'  says  Fenton,  ^*  of  those 
Jeanied  and  polite  societies  with  which  he  had  been  acquainted  abroad/'    In  tłiis  design 
his  6iend  Dryden  is  said  to  have  assisted  him. 

The  same  design,  it  is  well  known,  was  revived  by  Dr.  Swift  in  the  mintstry  of 

Osfoid;  but  it  bas  new  sińce  been  pnblicly  mentioned,  though  at  that  tinie  great 

expectations  were  formed  by  some  of  its  establishment  and  its  effects.      Such  ajociety 

migbt,  perhaps,  without  much  difficulty,  be  collected ;  but  that  it  would  produce  what 

,isexpected  from  it  may  be^doubted. 

The  Italian  academy  seems  to  have  obtained  its  end.  The  language  was  refined,  and 
so  fixed,  that  it  faas  changed  but  littie.  The  French  academy  thought  that  they  refined 
thdr  ianguage,  and  doubtless  thought  rightly ;  but  the  event  has  not  shown  that  they 
iiied  it;  for  the  Fiench  of  the  present  time  is  veiy  different  from  that  of  the  last 
centnry. 

.Id  this  country  an  academy  could  be  expected  to  do  but  littie.  If  an  academician's 
place  were  profitable,  it  would  be  given  byinterest;  if  attendance  were  gratuitous, 
it  would  be  rarely  paid,  and  no  man  would  endure  the  least  disgust  Unanimity  is 
impossibley  and  debatę  would  separate  the  assembly. 

Bat  suppose  the  philological  decree  madę  and  promulgated,  what  would  be  its 
aHtkority?  In  absolute  goyemments,  there  is  sometimes  a  generał  reveren€e  paid  to 
att  that  has  the  sanction  of  power,  and  the  countenance  of  greatness.  How  littie  this 
is  the  State  of  our  country  needs  not  be  told.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  it  is  a  kind 
of  pablic  sport  to  refuse  all  respect  that  cannot  be  enforced.  The  edicts  of  an  English 
academy  would  probably  be  read  by  many,  only  that  they  might  be  surę  to  disobey 
thent 

That  our  language  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  comiption  cannot  be  dcnied ;  but  what 
preYeation  can  be  fbund  ?    Hie  present  manners  of  the  nation  would  deride  authority ; 
'  and  therefore  nothmg  is  left  but  that  every  writer  should  criticise  himself. 

All  bopes  of  new  literary  institutions  were  ąuickly  suppressed  by  the  contentious 
torbulenceof  kmg  Jamessreigii;  and  Roscommon,  foreseemg  that  some  violent  eon* 
cussbn  of  the  State  was  athand,purpo6ed  to  rethre  to  Romę,  alleging,  that  <*itwas 
best  to  sit  near  the  chimney  when  the  chamber  smoked  ;'^  a  sentejice,  of  which  the 
application  seems  not  yery  cledr. 

His  departure  was  delayed  by  the  gont ;  and  he  was  so  impatient  either  of  hinderance 
or  of  pam,  that  he  submitted  li^self  to  a  French  empiric,  who  is  said  to  ha^e  repelled 
the  disease  into  his  bowels. 

At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired,  he  uttered,  with  an  energy  of  Toice  that  ex* 
pnssed  the  most  fervent  devotion,  two  lines  of  his  own  version  of  Dies  Irse : 

My  God,  my  Fatber,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  ibnake  me  in  my  eq^ 

He  died  in  l684 ;  and  was  buried  with  gl^t  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  poetical  character  is  giTen  by  Mr.  Fenton : 

'*  In  his  writings/'  says  Fenton,  '^  we  view  the  image  of  a  mind  which  was  naturally 
lerioos  and  solid ;  ricbly  furnisiied  and  adomed  with  all  the  oroaments  of  leaming,  un- 
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affectedly  disposed  in  tbe  most  regular  and  degant  order.  His  imagmation  mt^t  bnt 
probably  been  morę  firuitful  aod  sprightly,  if  his  judgmeift  had  been  less  sewere.  Bot 
that  severity  (delivered  in  a  masculine,  elear,  suceinct  style)  contiibated  to  make  him  so 
eminent  in  the  didactical  manncr,  that  no  man,  with  justice,  can  affirm  he  was  cver 
eąualied  by  any  of  our  nation,  without  confessing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  inferior  to 
nonę.  In  some  otfaer  kinds  of  wńtiDg  his  genios  seens  to  ha^e  wanted  fire  to  attaia 
the  point  of  perfection ;  bnt  who  can  attain  it  ?" 

From  this  account  of  the  riches  of  his  mind,  who  woald  not  imagine  tibat  they  had 
been  displayed  in  large  Tolames  and  nnmerous  perfomianoes  ł  Włio  wonld  not,  after 
the  perusiil  of  this  character,  be  surprised  to  find,  that  all  the  prooA  of  this  genius,  and 
knowledge,  and  judgment,  are  not  sufficient  to  form  a  singts  book,  or  to  appear  other-, 
wise  than  in  conjunction  with  the  works  of  some  other  writer  of  the  same  petty  siie'? 
But  thus  it  is  that  characters  are  written :  we  know  somewhat,  and  we  imagine  the  rat 
The  observation/that  his  imagination  would  probably  have  been  morę  fruitial  aad 
sprightly,  if  his  judgment  had  been  less  seyere,  may  be  answered,  by  a  remaiker  sohm- 
what  inclined  to  cavil,  by  a  contraiy  supposition,  that  his  judgment  would  probably 
have  been  less  seyere,  if  his  imagination  had  been  morę  fhiitfiil.  It  is  ridicukrns  to  op- 
pose  judgment  to  imagmation ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  men  have  necessarily  less  of 
one  as  they  have  morę  of  the  other. 

We  must  allow  of  Roscommon,  what  Fehton  bas  not  mentioned  so  diatincdy  as  he 
oughty  and  what  is  yet  yeiy  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  is  peiiiaps  the  ooly  oorrect 
I  writer  in  verse  before  Addison ;  and  tiiat,  if  there  are  not  so  many  or  so  great  beaatici 
in  his  compositłons  as  in  those  of  some  contemporaries,  there  are  at  least  fewer  ftulti 
Nor  is  this  his  highest  praise ;  for  Mr.  Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  mond 
writer  of  king  Charles's  reign : 

Unhappy  Dryden !  in  all  Charles*s  days, 
Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  layi. 

His  great  work  is  his  Easay  on  Tranalated  Yerse ;  of  which  Dryden  writes  thus  inUi 
I  preiace  to  hb  Misoellanies : 

"  It  was  my  lord  Roscommon's  Easay  on  Translated  Yerse,"  says  Dryden,  ^i  whidi 
madę  me  uneasy,  till  I  tried  whether  or  no  I  was  capable  of  foUowing  bis  mles,  andof 
reducing  the  speculation  into  practice.  For  many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  u  like  a 
seeming  demonstration  in  mathematics.  Tery  specious  in  the  diagram,  but  iailing  io  tk 
mechanic  operation.  I  think  I  have  generally  obsenred  his  instructions :  I  am  suie  bij 
leason  is  sufficiently  convinced  both  of  theu:  truth  and  usefiilness ;  which,  m  otfaer 
words,  is  to  confess  no  less  a  vanity  than  to  pretend  that  I  have,  at  least  in  some  places, 
madę  examples  to  his  rules/' 

This  dedaration  of  Dryden  will,  I  am  aihiid,  be  found  littk  morę  than  one  of  those 

cursory  ciyilities  which  one  author  pays  to  another ;  for  when  the  sum  of  lord  Roicob- 

I  mon's  precepts  is  collected,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discoYer  how  they  can  ąualify  thdr 

• 

• 

*  They  were  published,  togetber  with  those  of  Duke,  in  an  octaTO  Tolnme,  in  171 7.  Tbe  editor,  who- 
e^er  he  was,  professes  to  have  taken  great  care  to  procure  and  inaort  all  of  bit  lordsbip^s  poenu  tliatftre  , 
truły  genuine.  Tbe  truth  of  tbii  assertion  is  flatly  denied  by  the  anthor  of  an  account  of  Mr.  Joba 
I\>miTet,  prefised  to  his  Remains ;  who  aaserts,  that  tbe  Prospect  of  Dea^  was  written  by  that  penon 
many  years  after  lord  Roscommon^s  decease;  as  also,  that  the  parapbrase  of  the  Prayerof  Jeremym 
m  ńtten  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Southcourt,  liTing  in  the  yeor  1724.    H, 
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iwder  for  a  better  perforaumce  of  translatioD,  than  night  hwe  been  attabed  by  ius 
wfB  reflectioDS. 

He  that  can  abstiact  his  mind  from  the  el^ance  of  the  poetry^  and  confine  it  to  the 
leose  of  the  piecepts,  will  find  no  other  direction,  tban  that  the  author  should  be  suit^ 
abk  to  the  translator^s  genius ;  that  he  should  be  such  as  may  desenre  a  translation  ; 
that  he  who  intends  to  trtmslate  him  should  endeavour  to  understand  him ;  that  perspi- 
caity  should  be  studied,  and  unusual  and  uncouth  names  sparingly  mserted  ;  and  that 
the  style  of  the  original  should  be  oopied  in  its  elevation  and  depression.  Tfaese  are 
tbe  rules  that  are  eelebrated  as  so  definite  and  important ;  and  for  the  deliveiy  of 
włiich  to  mankind  ao  much  honour  has  been  paid.  Roscommon  has  indeed  deserved 
hb  praises,  had  they  been  given  with  discemment,  and  bestowed  not  on  the  rules  them- 
selves,  but  tbe  art  whh  whicli  they  are  introduced,  and  the  decorations  with  which  they 
are  adomed. 

The  Essay,  thongh  generalły  excellent,  is  not  without  its  faults.  The  story  of  the 
Qi»€k,  borrowed  from  Boileau,  was  not  worth  the  importation ;  he  has  confounded 
the  Biitiflh  and  Saxon  mytfaology : 

I  grant,  that  from  aome  mossy  idol  oak, 

In  double  rhymes,  our  Thor  and  Woden  spoke. 

The  oak,  as  I  think  Gildon  has  obsenred^  belonged  to  the  British  druids,  and  Thor 
aad  Woden  were  Saxon  deities.  Of  the  ''  double  rhymes/'  which  he  so  liberally  sup- 
po9es,  he  certaiuly  had  no  knowledge. 

Hb  inteiposition  of  a  long  paragraph  of  blank  Yerses  is  unwarrantably  licentious. 
Łatin  poets  might  as  well  have  mtroduced  a  seiies  of  iambics  among  their  heroics. 

His  next  work  is  tlie  translation  of  the  Art  of  Poetry  ;  which  has  receiyed,  in  my  opi- 
nion,  not  less  praise  than  it  deserves.  Blank  yerse,  left  merely  to  its  numbers,  has  httle 
operation  either  on  the  ear  or  mmd :  it  can  hardly  support  itself  without  bold  figures 
and  striking  images.  A  poem  frigidly  didactic,  without  rhyme,  is  so  near  to  prose,  that 
the  reader  oniy  scoms  it  for  pretending  to  be  verse. 

Haying  disentangled  himself  from  the  difficulties  of  rhyme,  he  may  justly  be  expected 
to  give  the  sense  of  Horace  with  great  exactness,  and  to  suppress  no  subtilty  of  senti- 
mcnt  for  the  difficuky  of  expre8sing  it.  This  demand,  however,  his  translation  will  not 
satisfy ;  what  he  found  obscure,  I  do  not  knąw  that  he  has  ever  cleared. 

Among  his  smaller  works,  the  Eclogue  of  Yirgil  and  the  Dies  Irse  are  well  Aanslated ; 
thongh  the  best  linę  in  the  Dies  Irse  is  borrowed  from  Diyden.  In  return,  succeeding 
potts  haye  borrowed  from  Roscommon. 

In  the  verses  on  the  Lapdog,  the  pronouns  thau  and  i^au  are  offensively  confounded; 
and  the  tum  at  the  end  is  from  Waller. 

His  versions  of  the  two  odes  of  Horace  are  madę  with  grieat  liberty,  which  is  not  re- 
compensed  by  much  elegance  or  vigour. 

His  political  yerses  are  sprightly,  and  when  they  were  written  must  ha^e  been  very 
popukr. 

Of  the  scenę  of  Guarini,  and  the  prologue  of  Pompey,  Mrs.  Philips,  in  her  letters  to 
flir  Charles  Cotterel,  has  given  the  history. 

''  Lord  Roscommon,"  says  she,  **  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  promising  young  no- 
blemen  m  Irehind.  He  has  paraphrased  a  Psalm  admirably ;  and  a  scenę  of  Pastor 
fido  Tery  findy,  in  some  places  much  better  thcm  sir  Richard  Fanshaw.    This  was  un- 
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dertakoi  merely  in  compliment  to  me«  who  happened  to  sxj,  that  it  was  tfae  best  scenę 
m  ItaliaDy  and  the  worst  in  English.    He  was  only  two  hours  aboat  it    It  beg^ins  thus; 

Dear  happy  groves,  and  you  the  dark  retreat 
Of  silent  Horrour,  Resfs  etenial  seat. 

From  these  lines,  which  are  sińce  somewhat  mended,  it  appears,  that  he  did  not  think 
a  work  of  two  hours  fit  to  endure  the  eye  of  cńticism  without  revisal. 

When  Mrs.  Philips  was  in  Ireland,  some  ladies  that  had  seen  her  translation  of  Pom- 
pey  resoWed  to  bring  it  on  the  stage  at  Dublin ;  and,  to  promote  their  design,  lord 
Roscommon  gaye  them  a  prologue,  and  sir  Edward  Dering  an  epilogue ;  *^  which,"  says 
she,  **  are  the  best  performances  of  those  kiuds  I  ever  saw."  If  this  is  not  criticism,  it 
is  at  least  gratitude.  The  tliought  of  bringing  Geesar  and  Pompey  into  Ireland,  the 
only  country  oTer  which  Cssar  never  had  auy  power,  is  lucky. 

Of  Roscommon's  works  the  judgment  of  the  public  seems  to  be  right  He  is  elegant, 
but  not  great;  he  never  labours  after  exquisite  beauties,  and  he  seldom  falk  into  grosB 
iaults.  His  versification  is  smooth,  but  rarely  ^igorous ;  and  his  rhymes  are  remaik- 
ably  exact.  He  improved  taste,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge;  and  may  be  nnm- 
bered  among  the  benefiictors  to  English  literaturę  K 

^  This  life  was  originally  wiitten  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Oentlfimaa^s  Magazine  for  May  1748.  JjL 
tfaen  had  note«y  which  ąre  now  incorporated  with  the  text    C 
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EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON. 


AN 

ESSAY  ON  TRANSLATED  FERSE. 

HAPPY  that  author  S  whose  correct  essay 
RepairB  so  well  our  old  Horritian  way : 
And  happy  you,  ivho  (by  propitious  iate) 
On  grett  ApoUo'8  sacred  standard  wait, 
And  with  stric^  discipline  instnicted  right, 
Have  leani*d  to  use  your  arms  before  you  fight 
Bat  Słoce  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage, 
GoDspire  to  ceosure  and  ezpose  our  age, 
Pn)vok*d  too  far,  we  reaolutely  must. 
To  the  few  YiTtues  that  we  have,  l^e  just 
For  who  have  long^d,  or  who  have  labour*d  morę 
To  searcb  the  treasures  of  the  Roman  storę; 
Or  dig  in  Grecian  mines  for  purer  ore  ? 
The  noblest  fruits,  transplaoted  in  our  isle, 
With  early  hope  and  fragrant  blossoms  smile. 
Familiar  Ovid  tender  thoughto  ińspires. 
And  Naturę  seconds  all  his  soft  desires.; 
Theocrites  does  now  to  us  bdong; 
And  Ałbkm^s  rocks  repeat  his  rural  song. 
Who  bas  not  heard  how  Italy  was  blest, 
Abore  tbe  Medes,  above  the  wealtby  £aśt  ? 
OrOaDus'  song,  so  tender  and  so.true, 
As  ev*n  Lycoris  might  with  pity  view  !        [hearse, 
Wheo  mouming   nymphs  atteńd  their  Daphnis* 
Who  does  not  weep  that  reads  the  moving  verse ! 
But  hear,  ob  bear,  in  what  exalted  strains 
Sicilian  Muses  through  these  happy  plains 
Plocłaun  Satumian  times — our  own  Apollo  reigns! 
When  France  had  breath'd,  afber  in^estine  broils, 
And  peace  and  cbnquest  crown'd  ber  foreign  toils ; 
"Hieic  (cultivated  by  a  royal  band) 
l^cin^mg  gi«w  fa«t,  and  spread,  and  blest  the  land ; 
The  choicest  books  that  Romę  or  Greece  have  known, 
Her  ezcelłent  translators  madę  ber  own: 
And  EoTope  stiU  considerably  gains 
Both  by  tłieir  good  example  and  their  pains. 
Froitt  hence  our  generous  emulation  came, 
We  ondcTtook,  And  we  perform^d  the  same. 

'  Jobn  Sbefteid  doke  of  Buckingharnsbire. 


But  now,  we  show  the  world  a  nobler  way. 

And  in  translated  verse  do  more  than  they  * 

Serene  and  elear,  harmonious  Horace  6ow4 

With  sweetness  not  to  be  eicprest  in  proee; 

Degrading  prose  ezplains  his  meaning  ill. 

And  showB  the  stuff,  but  not  tbe  workman'8  skill ; 

I  (who  have  serv*d  him  morę  than  twenty  yean) 

Scarce  know  my  master  as  be  there  appeara. 

Vain  areour  neigbbours'  hopes,  and  vain  their  caras. 

The  iault  is  morę  their  language^s  than  tbein : 

Tis  courtly,  florid,  and  aboun£i  in  words 

Of  softer  soond  than  onrs  perhape  aEbrds; 

But  who  did  ever  in  French  authors  see 

The  comprehensive  Englisb  energy  ? 

The  weighty  bullion  of  one  sterling  Ihie,       [shine. 

Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  through  whole  pagei 

I  speak  my  private,  but  impartial  sense, 

With  fireedom,  and,  I  hope,  witbout  offence  • 

For  I  »11  recant,  when  France  can  show  me  wit, 

As  stroDg  as  ours,  and  as  succinctly  writ. 

*Ti8  true,  composing  is  the  nobler  part. 

But  good  translation  is  no  easy  art 

For  though  materials  have  long  sińce  been  found 

Yet  both  your  fancy  and  your  hands  are  bound  ;' 

And  by  improving  what  was  writ  before, 

Inyention  labours  less,  but  judgment  morę. 

.   The  soi]  int«nded  for  Pierian  seeds 

Must  be  well  purg'd  from  rank  pcdantic  weedsi 

Ajx>llo  starta,  and  all  Pamassus  shakes, 

At  the  rnde  rumbling  Baralipton  makes. 

For  nonę  bave  been  with  admiration  read. 

But  who  (beside  their  leaming)  were  well  bred. 

The  first  great  work  (a  task  perform'd  by  few) 
Is,  that  yourself  may  to  yourself  be  true: 
No  mask,  no  tricks,  no  favour,  no  reserye; 
Dtssect  your  mind,  examine  every  nerre. 
Whoever  vainly  on  his  strength  depends, 
Begins  like  Yirgil,  but  like  MjbWus  ends. 
That  wretch  (in  spite  of  his  forgotten  rhymea) 
Condemn'd  to  livc  to  all  succeeding  times, 
With  pompous  nonsense  and  a  bellowing  sour4 
Sung  lofty  Hium,  tumbling  to  the  ground. 
And  (if  my  Muse  can  through  past  ages  see] 
Tbat  noisy,  nauseous,  gaping  fool  was  be: 
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Exploded,  when,  with  untYergal  scom, 

The  mountains  laboiir'd  and  a  mouse  was  boni. 

"  Learn,  learn/'  Crotona^Bbrawny  wrestler  cńes, 
"  Audacious  mortals,  and  be  timely  wise  ! 
Tis  I  that  cali,  remember  MiIo*s  end, 
WedgM  in  that  timber,  which  he  8trove  to  rend." 

Each  poet  with  a  different  talent  writes. 
One  praises,  one  instnicts,  anotber  bites. 
Horace  did  ne'er  aspira  to  epic  ba3r8,  * 
Nor  lofty  Maro  stoop  to  Ijnric^lays. 
£xamine  how  yoor  humour  is  inclin*d, 
And  which  the  ruling  passion  of  your  mind  ; 
Then,  seek  a  poet  who  your  way  does  bend, 
And  choose  an  author  as  you  choose  a  iriend. 
United  by  this  sympathetic  bond, 
You  grow  familiar,  intimate,  and  ibnd ;        [agree, 
Your  thoughts,  your  wordt,  your  styles,  your^souls 
Ko  longer  his  interpreter,  but  he. 

With  how  much  ease  is  a  young  Muse  betray'dl 
How  nice  the  reputation  of  Uie  maid ! 
Your  early,  kind,  patemal  care  appears, 
By  chaste  instruction  of  her  tender  years. 
The  flrst  impressioo  in  her  iniant  breast 
Will  be  the  deepest,  and  should  be  the  bert. 
Let  not  austerity  breed  8ervile  fear,  ' 
No  wmnton  sound  offend  ber  Tirgin  ear. 
Secure  irom  Ibolish  Pride^s  aifected  state, 
And  specious  FIattery'8  morę  pemicions  bait, 
Habitual  innocence  adoms  her  thoughts. 
But  your  neglect  must  answer  for  her  foults. 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence ;   . 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 
What  moderate  fop  would  rake  the  Park  or  stews, 
Who  among  troops  of  faultless  nympbs  may  choose  ? 
Yariety  of  such  is  to  be  found : 
Take  then  a  subject  proper  to  expound : 
But  morał,  great,  and  worth  a  poets  voice, 
For  mea  of  sense  despise  a  triyial  choice : 
An<l  such  applause  it  must  expect  to  meet, 
As  would  some  p&inter,  busy  in  a  strect 
To  copy  bulls  and  bears,  and  every  sign, 
That  calls  the  staring  sots  to  nasty  winę. 

Yet  'tis  not  all  to  have  a  subject  good, 
It  must  delight  us  when  'tis  understood. 
He  that  brings  fulsome  objects  to  my  view^ 
(As  many  old  have  done,  and  many  new) 
With  naoseote  images  my  fancy  filb, 
And  all  goes  down  like  oxymeI  of  squills. 
Instruct  the  listcning  world  how  Maro  sings 
Of  nseful  subjects  and  of  lof^  things. 
These  will  such  true,  such  bright  ideas  raise, 
As  merit  gratitnde,  as  well  as  praiseL 
But  foul  descriptious  are  offensire  stiU, 
Either  for  being  like,  or  being  ill. 
For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cook'd  ? 
Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wonnded  gods, 
Make  some  suspect  he  snores,'as  well  as  nods. 
Buf  I  offend — ^Yirgil  begins  to  frown, 
And  Horace  looks  with  indignation  down ; 
My  blushing  Muse  with  conscious  fear  retireg^ 
And,  whom  they  like,  implicitly  admires. 

CHi  Bure  foundations  let  your  fobrie  Tise» 
And  with  attractive  majesty  surprise, 
Not  by  afTected  meretricious  arts. 
But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parta; 
Which  through  the  whole  insensibly  must  paai, 
With  vital  beat  to  animate  the  mass : 
A  pure,  an  active,  an  auspicious  flame,       [came; 
Aad  bright  as  Hcaten,  firom  whence  the  blessing 


But  few,  oh  \  few  loulfl,  preordained  by  Fate, 
The  race  of  gods,  have  reach'd  that  enTy'd  heigbt 
No  Rebel-Titan's  sacrilegious  crime, 
By  heaping  hills  on  hills  can  hither  climb: 
The  grizzly  ferryman  of  Heli  deny*d 
Aieas  entiance,  till  he  knew  his  guide: 
How  justlY  then  will  impious  mortals  fiiU, 
Whose  pnde  would  soar  to  Hea^en  withoót  a  cali ! 

Pride  (of  all  others  the  mort  dangerous  faułt) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thoagbL 
The  men,  who  labour  and  digest  thti^  nMSt,  ^ 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  tban  boast :     J 
For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good,  ' 

'Twill  cost  you  dear  before  he  *8  undentood.  , 
How  many  ages  sińce  has  Yirgil  writ ! 
How  few  are  they  who  underatand  him  yet! 
Approach  his  altars  with  leligions  fSear, 
No  vu1gar  delty  inha1>łt8  therM 
Heaven  shakes  not  morę  at  Jore^s  imperial  nod, 
Than  poets  should  before  tbeir  Mantoan  god. 
Hail  mighty  Maro !  may  that  sacred  name 
Kindle  my  breast  with  thy  celestial  flame ; 
Sublime  ideas  and  apt  wotds  iniiise, 
The  Muse  ii^rtruct  my  ▼oice,  and  thon  inspire  the 

What  I  have  instanćM  only  in  the  best,     [Moie ! 
Ifl,  in  proportion,  true  of  all  the  rest. 
Take  pains  the  genuine  meantng  to  esiplore,      ^ 
There  sweat,  there  strein,  tug  the  laborious  oir; 
Search  every  comment  that  yoor  care  can  fiod, 
Some  here,  some  there,  may  hit  tbe  poef  s  mind; 
Yet  be  not  blindly  guided  by  the  throng; 
The  multitude  is  always  in  the  wrong. 
When  things  appear  unnatural  or  hsśdj 
Consult  your  author,  with  himself  compar*d; 
Who  knows  what  blessing  Phcebus  may  bestow. 
And  futurę  ages  to  your  labours  owe } 
Such  secrets  are  not  easily  found  out. 
But,  once  dlscoTer'd,  leaTC  no  room  for  donbt 
Truth  stamps  connction  in  your  rarishM  breast^ 
And  peace  and  joy  attend  the  gloriooB  guest 

Truth  still  is  one;  Truth  is  divinely  bright, 
No  cloudy  doubts  obscure  her  natiTe  light; 
While  in  your  thoughts  you  iind  the  least  debatę^ 
You  may  confound,  but  never  can  translatft 
Your  style  will  this  through  all  disguises  show. 
For  nonę  exp1ain  morę  clearly  than  they  knew, 
He  only  prorcs  he  understands  a  text, 
Whose  expo8ition  leaves  it  unperplex*d. 
They  who  too  faithfiilly  on  nam««  insist, 
Rather  crcate  than  dissipate  the  raist ; 
And  grow  unjust  by  being  over-nice, 
(For  superstitious  virtue  tums  to  vice.) 
Let  Crassus*s  *  ghost  and  Labienns  tell 
How  twice  in  Partbian  plains  their  legions  fell. 
Since  Romę  hath  been  so  jealous  of  her  famę, 
Hiat  few  know  Pacorus'  or  Monseses*  name. 

Words  in  one  langnage  elegantly  U8'd, 
Will  hardly  in  another  be  excu8'd.«  , 

And  some,  that  Rorae  admir^d  in  Csńar^s  timę, 
May  neither  suit  our  genius  nor  our  cliroe. 
The  genuine  sense,  intelligibly  told,  i 

Shows  a  translator  both  discreet  and  boM.         * 

£xcursion8  are  inex))iably  bad; 
And  'tis  much  safer  to  leare  out  than  add. 
Abstruse  and  mystic  thoughts  you  must  expmi 
With  painful  care,  but  seeming  easiness; 
For  Truth  shines  brighbest  through  the  plaineit 
dren,  « 

»  Hor,  3.  Od.  tL 
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Tb'  MaeaA  Moie,  when  she  appean  in  siatę, 
Makes  all  Jove*B  tbunder  od  her  yerses  wait : 
Yet  writes  sometimes  as  soft  and  inoviiig  things 
As  Venii8  speaks,  or  Philomela  sings.  .  « 

Your  autbor  alwa3r8  will  the  best  advise. 
Fali  when  he  ialls,  and  when  be  rises,  rise. 
Afiected  noise  is  tbe  most  wretched  tbmg, 
That  to  oootempt  can  empty  s^ribblers  bring. 
Yowels  and  accents,  r^pilarly  plac^d 
Oo  STen  syllablesy  (and  still^the  bst) 
Tboagh  grofls  innumerable  faults  abound, 
In  spite  of  Dodsense,  never  fail  of  sound. 
Bot  this  is  meant  of  even  rerse  alone, 
As  being  most  harmonious  and  most  knowns 
For  if  yoa  will  imequal  namben  try, 
Tbere  accents  on  odd  syllables  must^  lie. 
Whateyer  sister  of  the  learned  Ninę 
Does  to  yonr  suit  a  willing  ear  incline, 
Urge  your  suocess,  desenre  a  lasting  name, 
She  ni  crown  a  grateful  and  a  constant  flame. 
But,  if  a  wild  uncertainty  prevail. 
And  tum  5rour  yeering  heart  with  erery  gale^ 
Yoo  bse  the  fruit  of  all  your  fbrmer  care, 
For  the  sad  prospcet  of  a  jnst  despair. 

A  quack  (too  scandalonsly  mean  to  name) 
Had,  by  man-midwifery,  got  wealth  and  fome  r 
As  if  Łacina  had  forgot  her  trade, 
The  labouring  wife  inyokes  his  surer  aid. 
WeU-seasonM  bowls  the  gossip^s  spirits  raise, 
Who,  while  she  guzzles,  chats  the  doctor*s  praise ; 
And  largely,  what  she  wants  in  words,  supplies, 
With  mandlin  eIoqnence  of  tricUiug  eyes. 
Bot  what  a  thoaghtless  animal  is  man  1 
(How  very  active  in  his  own  trepan !) 
For/greedy  of  physicians*  freq\ient  fees, 
Fram  female  mellow  praise  he  takes  degrees ; 
Struts  in  a  new  nnlicensM  gown,  and  then 
Fram  saWng  women  ialls  to  killing  men. 
Another  such  had  left  the  nation  thin, 
Tną>ite  of  all  the  cbildren  he  brought  in. 
His  pills  as  thick  as  hand-granado^  flew ; 
And  wbere  they  fell,  as  certainly  they  siew ; 
His  name  strack  erery  where  as  great  a  damp, 
As  Archimedes  through  the  Roman  camp. 
With  this,  the  doctor^s  pride  began  to  cool ; 
For  smarting  soondły  may  convhice  a  fool. 
Bot  now  repentance  came  too  late*fbr  grace; 
And  meagre  Famiae  star^d  him  in  the  face: 
Fain  wonłd  he  to  the  witcs  be  reconciPd, 
BoŁ  foand  no  husband  left  to  own  a  child. 
The  friends,  that  got  tbe  brats,  Werę  poison'd  too; 
In  this  sad  case,  what  could  our  termin  do  ? 
WorTy'd  with  debts,  and  past  all  hope  of  bail, 
Th*  unpityM  wretch  Kes  rotting  in  a  jail : 
And  there  with  basket-alms,  scarce  kept  alire, 
Shows  how  mistaken  talents  ought  to  thriye. 

I  pity,  from  my  sonl,  imhappy  men, 
CompelłM  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen; 
Wbo  most,  like  lawyers,  either  starve  or  plead. 
And  follow,  rigbt  or  wrong,  where  guineas  lead ! 
But  you,  Pompiiian,  wealthy,  pampeWd  heirs, 
Who  to  your  country  owe  your  swords  and  cares, 
Ifit  no  vain  hope  your  easy  mind  seduce. 
For  rich  ill  poets  are  without  excuse. 
Tis  vcry  dangercras  tampeńng  with  a  Muse, 
The  profit  's  smali,  and  you  have  much  to  lose ; 
Forthough  true  wit  adoms  your  birth  or  place, 
Degenerate  lines  degrade  th*  attainted  race. 

No  poet  any  passion  can  ezeite, 

Bot  what  they  feel  tran^wit  tbem  when  they  write. 


HaFC  you  been  led  through  the  Comsean  cave, 
And  heard  th*  impatient  maid  dWinely  rave  ? 
I  hear  her  now;  1  see  her  rolling  eyes : 
And,  panting,  "JLo !  the  god,  the  god,"  she  cries; 
With  woi6s  not  bers,  and  morę  than  human  sound, 
.She  makes  th*  obedient  ghoets  peep  trembling 

through  the  ground. 
But,  thoogh  we  must  obey  when  Heaven  commands, 
And  man  in  Tain  the  sacred  cali  withstands, 
Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast ; 
For  ten  inspir^d,  ten  thotisand  are  possest. 
Thus  make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme, 
And  write  with  fory,  but  correct  with  phlegm. 
As  when  the  cheerful  hours  too  freely  pass. 
And  sparkling  winę  smiles  in  the  tempting  glass, 
Your  pulse  adyises,  and  begins  to  beat 
Through  every  swelluig  yein  a  loud  retreat: 
So  when  a  Muse  propitiously  inyites, 
Improye  her  favonrs,  and  indulge  her  flights; 
But  when  you  find  that  yigoroos  beat  abate^p 
Leav6  off,  and  for  another  summous  wait. 
iBefore  the  radiant  Sun,  a  glimroering  lamp, 
Adulterate  metals  to  the  sterling  stamp, 
AppeaiHiot  meaner,  than  merę  human  lines, 
ComparM  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines; 
These  nervous,  bold;  those  languid  and  remiss; 
There,  cold  salutes;  but  here  a  Iover's  kiss. 
Thus  haye  I  seen  a  rapid  headlong  tide, 
With  foaming  wayes  the  passire  Soane  diTide  ; 
Whose  lazy  waters  without  motion  lay, 
Whlle  he,  with  eager  focce,  urg'd  hia  impetuona 
way. 

The  priyilege  that  ancient  poets  claim, 
Now  tum'd  to  licence  by  too  just  a  name, 
Belongs  to  nonę  but  an  establlsh'd  £une, 
Which  scoms  to  take  it— 
Absurd  erpressions,  crode,  abortire  thoughta^ 
All  the  lewd  legion  of  exploded  fauita,  ) 

Base  fugitires  to  that  asylnm  fly. 
And  sacred  laws  with  insolence  defy. 
Not  thus  our  heroes  of  the  fbrmer  da3r8, 
Desenr^d  and  gain'd  their  never-fading  bays; 
For  I  mistake,  or  far  the  greatest  part 
Of  what  some  c^  neglect,,  was  study'd  art. 
When  Yirgil  seems  to  trifle  in  a  linę, 
'Tis  like  a  waming^piece,  which  giyes  the  sign 
To  wake  your  fiincy,  and  prepare  your  sight, 
To  reach  the  noble  height  of  some  unusual  flight 
I  lose  my  patience,  when  with  saucy  pride, 
By  untunM  ears  I  hear  his  numbers  tiy^d. 
Reyerse  of  Naturę !  shall  such  d>pie8  then 
Arraign  th'  originals  of  Maro*8  pen ! 
And  the  rude  notions  of  pedantic  schools 
Blaspheme  the  sacred  founder  of  our  rules ! 

The  delicacy  of  the  nicest  ear 
Finds  nothing  harsh  or  out  of  order  ^here. 
Subiime  or  Iow,  unbended  or  inteiise, 
T^utoiind  is  still  a  comment  to  the  sense. 

A  skilful,ear  in  numbers  should  preside, 
And-  all  dispotes  without  appeai  decide. 
This  ancient  Romę  and  elder  Athens  found, 
Before  mistaken  stops  debauch*d  the  sound. 

When,  by  impulse  from  Heaven,  Tyrtsus  song 
In  drooping  soldiers  a  new  courage  sprung ; 
Reyiying  Sparta  now  the  flght  maintain'd, 
And  what  two  generals  lost  a  poet  gain'd. 
By  secret  influence  of  tndulgent  skies. 
Empire  and  Poesy  together  rise. 
True  poets  are  the  guardians  of  a  state. 
And,  when  they  £eu1,  portend  appróaching  Fata^ 
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For  that  whłch  Korne  to  coiiqaest  did  inspire,    > 
,Wa8  not  the  Yestal,  but  thc  Muses'  fire; 
Heayen  joins  thc  blessings :  no  decUniDg  age 
£*er  felt  the  raptures  of  poetic  ragę. 

Of  many  faults,  rhyme  ia,  perhaps,  the  caiiae ; 
Too  Btrict  to  rhyme,  we  slight  morę  usefiil  laws, 
For  that,  in  Greece  or  Romę,  was  never  known, 
Till  by  barbarian  deluges  o'erflown : 
Subdued,  undone,  they  did  at  iast  obey, 
And  change  tbeir  own  fc»r  their  inraders*  way. 

I  grant  that  from  some  mossy,  idol  oak, 
In  double  rhymes  oar  Thor  and  Woden  spoke ; 
And  by  succession  of  iml^uned  times, 
As  barda  began,  so  monks  rmig  od  the  chimes. 

But  now  that  Phoebus  and  the  sacred  Ninę, 
With  all  their  beams  on  our  blest  island  shine, 
Why  should  not  we  their  ancient  rights  restore, 
And  be,  wliat  Romę  or  Athens  were  before  ? 

"  Have  we  ibrgot  howRaphaers  numerous  prose 
Łed  our  exalted  souls  through  heaven]y  camps, 
And  mark'd  the  groimd  where  proud  apostatę  Uirones 
I)efy'd  Jehovah  !  Herę,  *tw>xt  host  and  host, 
(A  narrow,  but  a  dreadful  intervał) 
Portentous  sight !  before  the  cloudy  van 
Satan  with  yast  and  hanghty  strides  advanc'd, 
Came  towering  annM  in  adamant  and  goM. 
There  bellowing  engines,  with  their  fiery  lubes, 
DispersM  ethereai  forma,  and  down  they  feU 
By  thousands,  angels  on  archangels  roIlM ; 
KecoTcr^d,  to  the  hilts  they  ran,  they  flew, 
Wbich  (with  their  ponderous  lood,  rocks,  waters, 

woods) 
From  their  firm  seats  tom  by  the  shaggy  tops 
They  borę  like  shields  before  them  through  the  air, 
Ti  11  morę  inoens'd  they  hurPd  them  at  their  foes. 
Ali  was  confusion,  Heaven*s  foundation  shook, 
Threafning  no  less  than  uniYersal  wreck, 
For  MichaePs  arm  main  promontories  flung, 
And  over-prest  whole  legions  weak  with  sin: 
Yet  they  blasphem^d  and  struggled  as  they  lay, 
Till  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  blaz'd, 
And  (arm^d  with  yengeance)  God'8  Tictorious  Son, 
(Effulgence  of  patemal  Deity) 
Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders  in  his  hand, 
I>rove  th*  old  origina]  rebels  headlong  down, 
And  sent  them  flaming  to  the  yast  abyss^." 

O  may  I  liye  to  hail  the  glorious  day. 
And  sing  loud  psans  through  the  crowded  way, 
When  in  triumphant  state  the  British  Muse, 
Tnie  to  berself,  shall  barbarous  aid  refuse. 
And  in  the  Roman  majesty  appear, ' 
Which  nonę  know  better,  and  nonę  come  so  near. 


TO  TIIE  EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON, 

ON  HIS  BSSAY  ON  TRANSŁATED  yERSE, 
BY  pa.  CHETWOOD,  1684. 

As  when  by  labouring  stars  new  kingdóms  rise, 
The  mighty  mass  in  rude  confusion  lies, 
A  court  unformM,  disorder  at  the  bar, 
And  ey*n  in  peace  the  rugged  mień  of  war, 
Till  some  wise  statesman  into  method  draws 
"Hie  parts,  and  animates  the  frame  with  laws ; 
Such  was  the  case  when  Chaucer'8  early  toil 
Founded  the  Moses*  empire  in  our  soil. 

3  An  Essay  on  Blank  Verse,  outof  Paradbe  Lort, 

b.  Vh 


Spenser  improy'd  it  with  liSs  pslnfol  ban^ 
But  lost  a  noble  Muse  m  iairy-land. 
Shakspeare  said  all  that  Naturę  could  impait^ 
Ani  Jonson^ded  Industry  and  Art. 
Cowley  and  Denhani  gain'd  immortal  praise ; 
And  some,  who  męrit  as  they  wear  the  bays, 
SearchM  all  the  treasuries  of  Greece  and  Romę, 
And  brougbt  the  precioos  spuls  in  triumph  home. 
But  still  our  language  had  some  ancient  nut; 
Our  flights  were  often  high,  bnt  seldom  just 
There  wanted  one,  who  licence  oould  restiaJn, 
Make  civil  laws  o'er  barbarous  usage  reign: 
One  worthy  in  ApoIlo's  chair  to  sit. 
To  hołd  the  scales,  and  giye  the  stamp  of  wit; 
In  whom  ripe  Jndgment  and  young  Fancy  meet» 
And  force  poetic  Ragę  to  be  diacreet ; 
Who  grows  not  nauseous  while  he  strives  to  pleas^ 
Bnt  marks  the  shelyes  in  the  poetic  seas. 
Who  knows,  and  teaches  what  our  dime  can  besr, 
And  makes  the  barren  ground  obey  the  labouroli 
care.. 

Few  could  conceiye,  nonę  the  great  work  could  i/y, 
*Tis  a  fresh  proyiuoe,  and  reserv*d  for  you. 
Those  talents  all  are  yours,  of  which  bot  one 
Were  a  fair  fortunę  for  a  Muse*8  son  $ 
Wit,  reading,  judgment,  conyersation,  art, 
A  head  well  balanc*d,  and  a  generous  heart 
While  insect  rhymes  cloud  the  p<^lnted  sky, 
Created  to  molest  the  world,  and  die, 
Your  file  does  polbh  what  your  fancy  cast; 
Works  are  long  forming  which  muat  always  Iast 
Rough  iron  sense,  and  stubbom  to  the  mold, 
Touch'd  by  your  chymic  band,  is  tamM  to  goid. 
A  secret  grace  fashions  the  flowing  lines. 
And  inspiration  through  the  labour  shines. 
Writers,  in  spite  of  all  their  paint  and  art, 
Betray  the  dariing  passion  of  their  heart. 
No  famę  you  wound,  giye  no  chasttf  ears  offimce^ 
Still  true  to  friendsbip,  modesty,  and  seose. 
So  saints,  from  Hearen  for  our  ezample  sent, 
Liye  to  their  rules,  have  nothhig  to  repent. 
Horace,  if  living,  by  ezchange  of  fintę, 
Would  giye  no  laws,  but  only  yours  trandate. 

Hoist  sali,  bold  writers,  Bearch,'dJsooyeriar, 
You  haye  a  compass  for  a  polar-star. 
Tune  Orpheus*  harp,  and  with  enchanting  ihymet 
Soften  the  sayage  hnmour  of  the  times. 
Tell  all  those  untouch'd  wonders  which  appesr^ 
When  Fate  itseif  for  our  great  ^ooarch  feai^d : 
Securely  through  the  dangerous  forest  led 
By  guards  of  angels,  when  his  own  were  fled. 
Heaven  kindly  exercisM  his  youth  with  cares, 
To  crown  with  unmix'd  jays  his  riper  years. 
Make  warlike  James*s  peaceinl  yirtues  known, 
The  second  hope  and  genius  ofthe  throce.      ^ 
Heayen  in  compassion  brbught  him  on  our  stage^ 
To  tamę  the  fury  of  a  monstrous  age. 
But  what  blest  voicę  shall  your  Maria  sing  ? 
Or  a  fit  ofliering  to  her  altars  bring  ? 
In  joys,  in  grief,  in  triumphs,  in  retfeat, 
Great  always,  witbouŁ  aiming  to  be  great. 
True  Roman  majesty  adoms  her  face ; 
And  eyery  gestnre  's  form*d  by  eyery  graoe« 
Her  beautjes  are  too  heayenly  and  refin'd 
For  the  groes  senses  of  a  yulgar  mind. 
It  is  your  part  (you  poets  can  diyine) 
To  propbesy  how  she,  by  Heayen^s  design, 
Shall  giye  an  heir  to  the  gieat  British  llne^ 
Who  oyer  all  the  western  isles  shall  reign, 
Both  awe  tbe  ooDkioent,  ęsiA  nil«  themaiSk 
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It  is  yonr  plmce  to  tndt  upon  her  name 
lliroagh  the  vast  regioos  of  eternal  famę. 
l>ae  poeU'  souls  to  princes  are  ally'd, 
And  the  world*8  empire  with  its  kings  divide. 
HesTeo  trusts  the  present  time  to  monarchs'  care, 
dernity  is  tbe  good  wńter^s  share '. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON; 

0CCAS10MBD  BY 
mS  ŁORDSBIP*S  BSSAY  ON   TRANSŁATBD  YBRSE. 

ROM  THB  LATIN  OP  MR.  CHARLES  DrTBBN. 
BT  MU  NESDLSR. 

Tbat  happy  Britain  boasts  her  tuneful  race. 

And  laurel  wreaŁlis  her  peaceful  temples  grace, 

The  hoDOiir  and  the  praise  is  justly  due 

To  you  alone,  illustrioos  earl !  to  you. 

Foraoon  as  Horaoe,  with  his  artful  page, 

By  thee  exp]ain*d,  had  taught  the  listening  age; 

Of  brightest  bards  arofie  a  skilful  train, 

Wbo  sweetly  sung  in  their  tmmortal  strain. 

Ko  morę  content  great  Maro's  stcps  to  tracę, 

New  paths  we  search,  and  tread  unbeaten  ways* 

Ye  BrttoDS,  then,  triumphantly  rejoice ; 

And  with  loud  peals,  anid  one  consenting  voice, 

Applaad  the  man  who  does  unriraird  sit, 

"  Tbe  sovereign  judge  and  arbiter  of  wit  !*' 

For,  led  by  thee,  an  endless  train  shall  rise 
Of  poets,  who  shall  cUmb  superior  skies; 
Heroes  and  gods  in  worthy  yerse  shall  sing. 
And  tune  to  Hoiner*s  lay  the  lofty  string. 

Thy  works  too,  sovereign  bard ' !  if  right  I  see, 
Tfaey  shall  translate  with  equal  majesty ; 
Wbile  with  new  joy  thy  happy  shade  shall  rore 
Through  the  blest  mazes  of  th'  Elysian  grove, 
And,  wonderhic,  m  Britamua'8  rougher  tongue 
To  find  thy  heroes  and  thy  shepherds  sung, 
ShiU  break  forth  in  these  words :  **  Thy  favoar*d 

name, 
Oreat  hetr  and  guardian  of  the  Mantuan  famę ! 
How  shall  my  willing  gratitude  puiśue 
With  praises  large  as  to  thy  woith  are  due  ? 
Thoogb  tasteless  bards,  by  Naturę  never  taught, 
In  wretcbed  rhymes  disguise  my  genume  thought; 
Though  Ilomer  now  the  wars  of  godlike  kings 
In  Ovid*s  soft  enervate  numbers  sings : 
Tanefnl  Silenus,  and  the  matchless  yersc, 
Tbat  does  the  birth  of  infant  worlds  rehearse, 
Atofies  for  all;  by  that  my  rescued  famę 
Sball  ine  in  age  with  Nature^s  deathle^  firame ; 
3y  thee  the  Ic^rned  song  shall  nobly  Uve, 
And  praise  from  erery  British  fbngue  receive. 

**Give  to  thy  daring  genius  then  the  rein. 
And  freely  launch  into  a  bolder  strain ; 
Nor  with  these  words  my  happy  spirit  gńere: 
*  The  last  good  office  of  thy  friend  receire  V 

"  On  the  firm  base  of  thy  immortal  lays, 
A  nobler  pile  to  thy  lov'd  Maro  raise : 
My  glory  by  thy  skill  shall  brighter  shine, 
With  natiTe  charms  and  energy  divine! 
Britain  with  jusŁ  applauae  the  work  skali  read. 
And  crown  with  fadeless  bays  thy  sacred  head. 

•  See  Miscellany  Poems,  1780,  voL  iiu  p.  173. 
WirgŁ    H,N. 

'  Cape  dona  extrema  tuorum:  the  motto  to  lord 
fio8commun's  ««say.    H,  A^ 


Nor  shall  thy  Muse  the^^Ter^s  pendl  need. 
To  draw  the  hero  on  his  praocing  steed ; 
Thy  living  Yerse  sball  paint  th*  embattled  host 
In  bolder  figures  than  bis  art  can  boast. 
While  the  Iow  tribe  of  vulgar  wńters  8tńve,  v 
By  mean  false  arts,  to  make  their  versions  live  ; 
Forsake  the  tCKt,  and  blend  each  sterling  linę 
With  comments  fbreign  to  my  true  design ; 
My  latent  sense  thy  bappier  thought  explorc8. 
And  injur^d  Maro  to  himself  restores.*' 


PARAPHRASE  ON  TIIE  CJtLVIIItk  PSALM. 

O  AZURE  raults !  O  cr3rsta]  sky  ! 

The  world's  transparent  canopy, 
Break  ytmt  long  siletice,  and  let  mortals  know 
With  what  oontempt  you  look  on  things  beiow. 

WingM  sąuadrons  of  the  god  of  war, 

Who  conquer  wheresoe^er  you  are, 
Let  echoing  anthems  make  his  praises  known 
On  Earth  his  footstool,  as  in  Heaven  his  throocb 

Great  eye  of  all  whose  glorious  ray 

Rules  the  bright  empire  of  the  day, 
O  praise  his  name,  wittioiit  whose  purer  light 
Thou  hadst  been  hid  in  an  abyss  of  night. 

Ye  moon  and  planets,  who  dispense. 
By  God's  cominand,  your  influence ; 
Resign  to  him,  as  your  Creator  due, 
That  veneration  which  men  pay  to  you. 

Fairest,  as  well  as  flfst,  of  things, 
From  whom  all  joy,  all  beauty  springs  ; 
O  praise  th'  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  globe, 
Who  useth  thee  for  his  empyreal  robę. 

Praise  him,  ye  lood  harmonions  spheres, 
Whose  sacred  stamp  all  Naturę  bears, 
Who  did  all  fbrms  from  the  rude  chaos  draw. 
And  whose  command  is  th'  uniTersal  law : 

Ye  watery  moontains  of  the  sky. 

And  you  so  far  aboye  our  eye, 
Yast  ever«moving  orbs,  exalt  his  oame, 
Who  gave  its  being  to  your  glorious  frame. 

Ye  dragons,  whose  contagioos  breath 

Pcoples  the  dark  retreats  of  Death, 
Change  your  fierce  hissing  into  joyful  song. 
And  praise  your  Maker  with  your  forked  tongna^ 

Praise  him,  ye  monsters  of  the  deep, 
That  in  the  sea's  yast  bosoms  sleep; 
At  whose  command  the  fbaming  billows  roar, 
Yet  know  their  limits,  tremble  and  adore. 

Ye  mists  and  vapours,  haij  and  snów. 
And  you  who  through  the  concaye  blow, 

Swift  esecutors  of  his  holy  word, 

Whirlwinds  and  tempests,  praise  th*  Almighty  Lord. 

Mountains,  who  to  your  Maker^s  yiew 
Seem  less  than  mole-hilis  do  to  you, 
Remember  how,  when  fint  Jehoyah  spoke, 
All  Heayen  was  fire,  and  Sinai  hid  in  smoke. 

Praise  him  sw^  ofibpring  of  the  ground, 
With  heavenly  nectar  yearly  crown'd  ; 

And  ye  tali  cedars,  celebrate  his  praise, 

That  in  his  tempie  sacred  altan  raise. 
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Idle  nnisieians  of  the  flpiing) 
Whose  oiily  care  's  to  love  and  ńngf, 
Ply  tbrough  the  worId»  and  let  yoar  trembling  thioat 
Ptaise  youT  Creator  with  the  sweetest  notę. 

Praise  him  each  8avage  furtous  beast, 

Tbat  on  his  stores  do  daily  feast : 
And  you  tamę  slares  of  the  labońous  plough, 
Your  weary  knees  to  your  Creator  bow, 

Majestic  monarcha,  morta^  gods, 

Whose  power  hath  here  no  periods, 
May  all  attempts  against  your  crowns  be  vain  ! 
But  still  remember  by  whose  power  you  reign. 

-  Let  the  wide  world  his  praises  ńog, 

Where  Tagus  and  Euphrates  spring. 
And  from  the  Danube*8  frosty  banks,  to  those 
Where  from  an  unknown  head  great  Nilua  flows. 

Yon  that  dispose  of  all  oar  lives, 
Praise  him  fiom  whom  your  power  deriyes; 
Be  tnie  and  just  like  him,  and  fear  his  word, 
As  much  as  malefactors  do  your  sword. 

Praise  htm,  old  monument*  of  time ; 

O  praise  him  in  your  youtbful  ^rime; 
Praise  him,  feir  idols  of  our  greedy  sense; 
£xalt  his  name,  sweet  age  of  innocence. 

■ 

Jehovah'8  name  shall  noly  last, 

When  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  all  is  past: 

Nothing,  great  God,  is  to  be  fbund  in  thee, 

But  unconceiTable  eternity. 

Ezalt,  O  Jacob*8  sacred  race, 
The  God  of  gods,  the  God  of  grace ; 
Who  will  aboye  the  stars  your  empire  raise. 
And  with  hia  glory  reoompente  your  praise. 


A  PROLOGUE, 
srona  to  bis  aoYAi  highkkss  ibb  suki  op  york, 

AT  EDINBUBGB. 

FoŁŁT  aod  vice  are  easy  to  describe, 
The  oommoo  subjects  oif  our  scribbling  tribe ; 
Bat  when  tnie  yirtues,  with  unclonded  iight, 
AU  great,  all  royal,  shine  divine]y  brigfat, 
Our  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  our  roice  is  weak  ; 
Let  Ebgland,  Flandera,  let  all  Europę  speak, 
Let  Fruioe  acknowledge  that  ber  shaking  throne 
Was  oiice  supported,  sir,  by  youalone; 
BanishM  ftom  thence  for  an  usurper^s  sake, 
Yet  trusted  then  with  her  last  desperate  stake : 
When  wealthy  neighbours  stroye  with  us  for  power, 
Let  the  sea  tell,  how  in  their  fatal  bour, 
Swift  as  an  eaglę,  our  yictorious  prinoe, 
Great  Britain'8  genius,  flew  to  her  defońce ; 
His  name  struck  fear,  his  conduct  won  the  day, 
He  came,  be  saw,  he  seizM  the  struggłing  prey. 
And,  while  the  heayens  were  fire  and  th*  ocean  blood, 
ConfiimM  our  empire  o'er  the  conquer*d  flood. 

O  happy  islan^,  if  you  knew  your  bliss ! 
Strong  by  the  sea's  protection,  safe  by  his ! 
Espress  your  giatitude  the  only  way, 
And  humbly  own  a  debt  too  yost  to  pay : 
Let  Famę  idond  to  .futurę  ages  tell. 
Nonę  e*er  commanded,  nonę  obey'd  so  well ; 
While  thłi  high  courage,  this  undannted  mind, 
So  lo3ral,  so  sttbmissiydy  resign^d, 
Proclaim  that  soch  a  h«sro  neyer  springs 
But  firoflu  the  uD«orrupted  blood  of  kings; 


soyG, 


ON  A  YOUKO  ŁADT  WHO  SUKG  FIWBŁT,  ANO  WAS  AHIAIS 

OF  A  COŁD. 

WiKTEa,  thy  cmclty  extend, 
TiU  fatal  teoapests  swell  the  sea. 
In  yahi  let  sinking  pilots  pray ; 

Beneath  thy  yoke  let  Naturę  bend, 
Let  jnercing  frost,  and  lasting  snów, 
Through  woods  and  fields  destruction 

Yet  we  unmoy'd  will  sit  and  smile, 
While  you  these  lesser  ills  creatc, 
These  we  can  bear ;  but,  gentle  Fate, 

And  tboii,  blest  Genius  of  our  isle, 
From  Winter*8  ragę  defend  her  yoice, 
At  which  the  listening  gods  rejoice. 

May  that  celestial  sound  eacb  day 
With  ecstasy  transport  our  souls, 
Whilst  all  OUT  passions  it  controls, 

And  kindly  driyes  our  cares  away  ; 
Let  no  ungentle  cold  destroy 
All  taste  we  have  of  heayenly  joy ! 


VIRGIL'S  SIXTH  ECLOGUE, 
SILENUS. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Two  yonng  shepherds,  Chromis  and  Mnasylos,  hn- 
ing  been  often  promised  a  song  by  Silenns,  cbance 
to  catch  him  asleep  in  this  eclogue;  where  tbey 
bind  him  hand  and  fbot,  and  then  claim  his  pro- 
mjse.  Siletius,  finding  they  wonldboputoffoo 
longer,  begins  his  song,  in  which  he  describes  the 
formation  of  the  uniyerse,  and  the  ońginil  of 
animals,  according  to  the  Epicurean  philosophj; 
and  then  runs  through  the  nioet  surprising  tnia- 
formations  which  haye  happened  in  Naturę  sinoe 
her  birth.  This  eclogue  was  designed  as  a  com- 
pliment  to  Syro  the  Epicurean,  who  instnicted 
Yirgil  and  Yarus  in  the  principles  of  that  phikK 
sophy.  Silenus  acts  as  tutor,  Chromis  soi 
Mnasylus  as  the  two  pupila. 


I  piRST  of  Romans  stoopM  to  rural  Mrams, 
Nor  blushM  to  dwell  among  Sicilian  swains, 
When  my  Thalia  raisM  her  bolder  yoice, 
And  ktngs  and  battles  were  her  lofty  choice, 
Phoebus  dłd  kindly  humbler  thoughti  iofuse. 
And  with  this  whisper  check  th*  aspiring  Mose : 
"  A  shepherd,  Tit3rrus,  his  flocks  should  feed. 
And  choose  a  subject  suited  to  his  reed." 
Thus  I  (while  each  ambttious  pen  prepares 
To  write  thy  praise,  Yarus,  and  thy  wars) 
My  pastwal  tribute  in  Iow  numben  pay, 
And  though  I  once  presum*d,  I  only  now  obcy. 

But  yet  (if  any  with  indulgent  eyes 
Can  look  on  this,  and  such  a  trifle  pri^e) 
Thee  only,  Yarus,  our  glad  swains  shall  singji 
And  eyery  groye  and  eyery  echo  ring. 
Phcebus  delights  in  Yarus'  fayonrite  name. 
And  nonę  w]h>  nnder  that  protection  came 
Was  cyer  ill  receiy*d,  or  unsecure  of  fiune. 


ODE  UPON  SOUTUWl. 
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Proceed  my  Muie. 
Yoong  Chromis  and  Mnasylns  chanc^d  to  rtny    ' 
Where  (sleeping  in  a  caTe)  £Klenus  lay, 
Wbote  constant  caps  fly  fuming  to  liis  brain. 
And  always  boil  in  each  extended  Tein ; 
His  trusty  flaggoo»  fuli  of  potent  jnice. 
Was  hanging  by,  wom  thin.with  age  and  use ; 
Bropp^d  fnnD  his  head,  a  wreath  lay  on  the  gronnd ; 
In  baste  tbey  seizM  him,  and  in  hastę  they  boond ; 
lAfęt,  for  both  had  been  deluded  long 
with  fhłitless  hope  of  his  instnictiTe  song : 
Bot  while  with  conscious  fear  they  doubtAil  stood, 
iEgle,  the  fiurest  Nais  of  the  flood, 
With  a  yermilion  dye  his  temples  stain'd. 
Waking,  he  smiPd,  *"And  must  I  then  be  chainM  ? 
lioose  me,*'  he  cry^d  ;  *'  'twas  ix>Idly  done,  to  find 
And  view  a  god,  but  'tis  too  bold  to  bind. 
The  promis^d  yerse  no  longer  PU  delay, 
(She  shall  be  satisfyM  another  way)." 

With  that  he  raisM  his  tnneful  Toice  aloud, « 
The  knotty  oaks  thdr  listening  branches  bow'd. 
And  savage  beasts  and  silvan  gods  did  crowd ; 
For  k) !  be  sung  the  world's  stupendous  birth, 
Bem  scatter^d  seeds  of  sea,  and  aiir,  and  caith. 
And  puitff  fire,  through  universal  night 
Aod  ei^pty  space,  did  fruitfuUy  unitę ; 
From  wbence  th'  innumerable  race  of  tbings, 
By  circular  succesaiTC  order  springs. 

By  what  degrees  this  Earth^s  compacted  sphere 
Was  bardenM,  woods  and  rocks  and  towns  to  bear ; 
How  sinking  waters  (the  firm  land  to  drain) 
Fiird  the  capacious  deep,  and  fbnn'd  the  main, 
While  from  aboTe,  adom'd  with  radiant  Itght, 
A  new-bom  Son  surprisM  the  dazzled  sight ; 
How  yapours  tumM  to  clouds  obscure  the  sky. 
And  cloads  diB8olv'd  the  thirsty  gronnd  supply; 
Hoir  the  first  fbmt  raisM  its  sfaady  head, 
THl  when,  few  wandering  beasts  on  unknown  moun- 
tains  fed. 

Then  Pyrrha'8  stony  race  rosę  fh>m  the  groand, 
Old  Saturn  reignM  with  golden  plenty  crown'd. 
And  bold  Prometheus  (whose  nntam^d  desire 
RiTalM  the  Sun  with  his  own  hearenly  fire) 
Now  doomM  the  Sc3^hian  vulture's  endless  prey, 
Sererely  pays  for  animating  clay. 
He  nam'd  the  nymph  (for  who  but  gods  conld  tell  ?) 
Into  whose  arms  the  love1y  Hylas  fell ; 
Aicides  wept  iu  vain  for  Hylas  lost, 
Hylas  in  vain  resounds  through  all  the  ooast. 

He  with  compassion  told  Pastphae*s  faalt, 
Ah!  wretched  queen!   whence  came  that  guilty 

tbought  ? 
The  maids  of  Argos,  who  with  frantic  cries 
And  imitated  lowings  flU  the  skies, 
(Though  metamorphosM  in  their  wild  conceit) 
Did  never  bum  with  such  unnatural  beat. 
Ah !  wretched  qoeen !  while  you  on  mountains  stray, 
He  on  soft  flowers  his  snowy  side  does  lay ; 
Or  seeks  in  herds  a  morę  proportion'd  Ioto  : 
"Sarnnmd,  my  nymphs,"  she  cries,  "surround  the 
Perhaps  some  footsteps  printed  in  the  clay,  [grove  ^ 
Will  to  my  love  direct  yoiir  wandering  way  ; 
Perhaps,  while  thns  in  search  of  him  I  roam. 
My  happier  riva}s  have  entic^d  him  home." 

He  sung  how  Atalanta  was  betray'd 
By  those  Hespertan  baits  her  lover  laid, 
And  the  sad  sisters  who  to  trees  were  tum'd, 
While  with  the  world  th*  ambitious  brother  buniM. 
AH  he  descńbM  was  present  to  their  eyes, 
And,  uhe  rais^d  his  Terse,  the  poplan  seemM  to  rise. 


He  taught  which  Mnse  dfd  by  Apollo^s  will 
Guide  wandering  Oallos  to  th'  Aonian  hill : 
(Whioh  place  the  god  fbrsolemn  meetings  chose) 
With  deep  respect  the  leamed  senate  rosę. 
And  Unus  thns  (deputed  by  the  rest) 
The  hero's  welcome,  and  their  thanks,  ezpress'd : 
**  This  harp  of  old  to  Hesiod  did  belong, 
To  this,  the  Moses*  gift,  join  thy  harmonious  song : 
Charm*d  by  these  strings,  trees  starting  firom  the 

gronnd, 
Hare  f>Ilow>d  with  delight  the  powerful  sound. 
Thus  consecrated,  thy  Grynean  grore 
Shall  have  no  equal  in  Apotlo's  loye." 

Why  should  I  speak  of  the  Megarian  mM, 
For  love  perfidious,  and  by  love  betray*d  ? 
And  her,  who  round  with  barking  monsters  arm'd> 
The  wandering  Greeks  (ah,  frighted  men !)  alaim^dj 
Whose  only  hope  on  shatt^d  ships  depends, 
While  fierce  s«i-dogs  de^our  the  mangled  fKenda^ 

Or  tell  the  Thracian  tyTant*s  alter'd  shape. 
And  dire  revenge  of  Philomela's  rape, 
Who  to  those  woods  directs  h6r  moumful-course, 
Where  she  had  suiTcr^d  by  incestuous  force, 
While,  loth  to  leave  the  palące  too  well  known, 
Progn^  flies,  hovering  round,  and  thinks  it  still  her 

Whatever  near  Eurota'8  happy  strpam      [owii^ 
With  łaurels  crown*d,  had  been  ApoUo^s  theme, 
Sitenus  sings ;  the  neighbouring  rocks  reply. 
And  send  his  mystic  numbers  through  the  skyj 
Till  Night  began  to  spread  her  gloomy  Tell, 
And  calPd  the  counted  sheep  from  eTery  dale ; 
The  weaker  light  unwillingly  declin'd,         [sign'd. 
And  to  preyailing  shades  the  murmuring  world  re^ 


ODE  UPON  SOLITUDE. 

Haił,  sącred  Solitude  t  from  this  cabn  bay, 
I  Tiew  the  worId's  tempestuous  sea. 

And  with  wise  pride  despise 

Ali  those  senseless  yanities : 
With  pity  moT^d  for  others,  cast  away 
On  rocks  of  hopes  and  fears,  I  sec  them  toss^ll 
On  rocks  of  folly  and  of  yice,  I  see  them  lost : 
Some,  the  prevailing  malice  of  the  great, 

Unhappy  men,  or  adverse  Fate, 
Sunk  deep  huto  the  guliś  of  ao  afflicted  state. 
But  morę,  far  morę,  a  numberless  prodigious  train, 
Whiist  Virtue  courts  them,  but,  alas !  in  vain, 

Fly  from  her  kind  embracing  arms, 
Deaf  to  her  fbndest  cali,  blind  to  her  ^eatest  cbarms. 
And,  sunk  iu  pleasures  and  in  brutish  ease, 
They  in  their  shipwrcck'd  state  tbemselyes  obdit* 
ratę  please. 

Hail,  sacred  Solitude !  sonl  of  my  sonl, 

It  is  by  thee  I  tnily  liye, 
Thou  dost  a  better  life  and  nobler  Tigour  gire  ; 
Dost  each  unruly  appetite  cootrol : 
Thy  constant  quiet  fills  my  peacefiil  breast, 
With  unmix'd  joy,  uninterrapted  rest 

Presuming  Love  does  ne^er  inyade 

Hiis  prirate  solitary  shade: 
And,  with  fsntastic  wounds  by  beauty  madę, 
The  joy  bas  no  allay  of  jeałotisy,  hope,  and  fear^ 
The  solid  comforts  of  this  happy  sphere : 

Yet  I  exaited  Lorę  admire, 

Friendship,  abhorring  sordidgain, 
And  purtfyd  from  Łust'8  dishonest  stain: 
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ROŚCOMMON^  POEMS. 


Nor  is  it  for  my  soUtude  imfit, 
.    For  I  am  with  my  friend  alone, 
As  if  we  were  but  oiie ; 
Tig  the  polluted  lorę  that  multiplies. 
But  fńendship  does  two  souls  in  oue  comprite. 

Herę  in  a  fuli  and  constant  tide  doth  flow 
Ali  blessings  man  can  hope  to  know ; 
Herę  in  a  deep  recess  of  tbought  we  find  .  « 

Pleasures  which  entertain,  and  wbich  exalt  the  mind, 
P]ea»urea  which  do  from  friendsbip  and  firom  know- 

ledge  rise, 
Which  make  us  happy,  as  they  make  us  wise : 
Herę  may  I  always  on  this  downy  grass, 
Unknown,  nnseen,  my  easy  minutes  pass: 
TiU  wjth  a  gentle  force  Yictorious  Death 

My  solitude  invade,  , 
And,  stopping  for  &  whiłe  my  breath, 
WHh  ease  convey  me  to  a  better  shade. 


THE  TfVENTY'SECOXD  ODE 

OPTHE 
*  FIRST  BOOK  OF  HORACB. 

VwTUS,  dear  friend,  needs  no  defence, 
The  surest  guard  is  innocence : 
Nonę  knew,  till  guilt  created  fear, 
What  darts  or  poisonM  arrows  were. 

Integrity  undaunted  goes 
Through  Ubyan  saods  and  Scythian  snows, 
Or  where  Hydasjies'  wealthy  side 
Pays  tributato  the  Fersian  pride. 

For  as  (by  amorons  thoughts  betra3r'd) 
Careless  in  sabine  woods  I  stray^d, 
A  grisly  foaming  wolf  unfed, 
Met  me  unarm'd,  yet  trembling  fled. 

No  beast  of  morę  portentous  size 
In  the  Hercinian  forest  lies; 
Nonę  fiercer,  in  Numidia  bred, 
yTith  Carthage  were  in  trinmph  led. 

Set  me  in  the  remotest  place 
That  Neptune'8  frozen  arms  embrace ; 
Wherc  angry  Jore  did  never  spare 
One  breath  of  kind  and  temperate  air. 

Set  me  where  on  some  pathless  plain 
The  swarthy  Alricans  complain. 
To  see  the  chariot  of  the  Sun 
.  So  near  their  scorching  coantry  run. 

The  baming  zonę,  tibe  frozen  isles, 
Shall  hear  me  sing  of  Ceelia^s  smiles : 
AU  cold  bnt  in  her  breast  I  will  despise, 
And  dare  all  heat  but  that  in  Caslia^s  eyes. 


THB  SAMB  IMITATBD. 

TiRTDB  (dear  friend)  needs  no  defence^ 
No  arms,  but  its  own  innocence : 
Quivers  and  bows,  and  poisonM  darts^ 
Are  only  us^d  by  guilty  hearts. 

An  honest  mind  safely  alone 
May  travel  through  the  bumtng  zonę ; 
Or  through  the  deepest  Scythian  snows, 
Or  where  the  fuD'd  Hydaspes  flows^ 


While,  ruPd  by  a  resistless  firer 
Dur  great  Orinda '  I  admire, 
The  hungry  wolves,  that  see  me  stray, 
Unarm*d  and  single,  run  away. 

Set  me  in  the  remotest  place 
That  ever  Neptune  did  embrace ; 
When  there  her  image  fills  my  breast^ 
Helicon  is  not  half  so  blest. 

Leave  me  upon  some  libyan  plain, 
So  she  my  fancy  entertain. 
And  when  the  Uiirsty  monsters  meet, 
They  11  all  pay  homage  to  my  feet. 

The  magie  of  Orinda*8  name. 
Not  only  can  their  Aerceness  tamę. 
But,  if  that  mighty  KQni  I  once  rehearse^ 
They  seem  subnussiTely  to  roar  in  verse. 


PABT  OP 
THB  FIFTH  tCBNB  OF  THB  SBCONO  ACT  IB 

GUARINPS  PASTOR  FIDO, 

TKANSŁATEn. 

Am  happy  groye !  dark  aod  secure  retreat 
Of  sacred  Silence,  Rest^s  etemal  seat ; 
How  well  your  cool  and  unfrequented  shade 
Suits  with  the  chaste  retirements  of  a  maid ; 
Oh !  if  kind  Heaven  had  been  so  much  my  friend. 
To  make  my  fate  upon  my  choice  depend ; 
All  my  amWtion  I  wonld  here  confine. 
And  only  this  Ełysium  should  be  minę ; 
Fond  men,  by  passion  wilfiilly  betrayM, 
Adore  thośe  idols  which  their  foncy  madę; 
Purchasing  riches  with  our  time  and  care^ 
We  lose  our  freedom  in  a  gilded  snare ; 
And,  having  all,  all  to  ourselyes  refuae, 
Opprest  with  blessings  which  we  fear  to  U8& 
Famę  is  at  best  but  an  inconstant  g^ood, 
Yain  are  the  boasted  titles  of  out  blood ; 
We  soonest  lose  what  we  most  highly  prize, 
And  with  our  youth  our  short-liv*d  beauty  dies| 
In  yain  our  fields  and  flocks  increase  our  storę, 
If  our  abundance  makes  us  wish  for  morę. 
How  happy  is  the  harmless  country-maid, 
Who^  rich  by  Naturę,  scoms  auperfluous  aid ! 
Whose  modest  clothes  no  wanton  eyes  invite. 
But,  like  her  soal,  preserve8  the  native  wbite; 
Whose  little  storę  her  well-taught  mind  does  plesse, 
Nor  pinch'd  with  want,  nor  cloyM  with  wanton  etse; 
Who,  free  f rum  sŁorms,  which  on  the  great  ones  &il, 
Makes  but  few  wishes,  and  enjoys  them  all; 
No  care  but  ]ove  can^iscompose  ber  breast, 
Loye,  of  all  cares,  the  sweetest  and  the  best : ' 
Hliile  on  sweet  grass  her  bleating  charge  does  lii^ 
One  happy  lover  feeds  upon  her  eye ; 
Not  one  on  whom  or  gods  or  men  impose. 
But  one  whom  Love  has  for  this  lover  chose; 
Under  some  favourite  myrtle*s  shady  boughs, 
They  speak  their  paasions  in  repeated  tows, 
And  whilst  a  blu^  oonfesses  how  she  bomS) 
His  foithful  heart  makes  as  sincere  retums; 
Hius  in  the  arms  of  Love  and  Peaee  they  lie, 
And  while  they  live,  their  flames  can  nerer  disk 

*  Mrs.  Catharine  Philips, 
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THE  DREAM. 

To  the  pale  tyrant,  who  to  horrid  grares 
Condeinns  so  many  tbousand  helpless  słares, 
Ungrateful  we  do  gentle  Sleep  compare, 
Wbo,  though  his  ńctories  as  nnmerous  are, 
Yet  from  his  slayes  no  tńbute  does  he  take, 
But  wofu]  cares  that  load  men  while  they  «rake. 
Wben  his  soft  charms  had  eas^d  my  weary  sight 
Of  all  the  baleful  tronbles  of  the  Tight, 
Dorinda  came,  di^ested  of  the  scorn 
Which  the  imequal*d  maid  so  loag  had  woni ; 
How  oft,  in  Tain,  had  Love*s  great  god  es8ay'd 
To  tamę  the  stubbora  heart  of  that  brtght  maid ! 
Yet,  spite  of  all  the  pridę  that  swells  ber  mind, 
The  hnmble  god  of  Sleep  can  make  her  kind. 
A  rising  blush  increas^d  the  native  storę    ' 
Of  charms,  that  but  too  fatal  were  before. 
Once  more  present  tfie  vision  to  my  view, 
The  sweet  illusion,  gentle  Fate,  renew ! 
How  kind,  how  lorely  she,  how  ravish'd  I  \ 
Show  me,  blest  god  of  Sleep,  and  let  me  die. 


TUB 

GSOSTOPTHE  OLD  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

TO  THB  MBW  ONE,  APPOIMTED  TO  MBET  AT 
OXFOBD. 

Fbom  deepest  dungeons  of  etemal  night, 

The  seats  of  horrour,  sorrow,  pams,  and  spite, 

I  have  been  sent  to  tell  yon,  tender  youtb, 

A  seasonable  and  important  tmth. 

I  feel  (but,  oh !  too  late)  that  no  dłaease 

b  like  a  surfeit  of  luxurioas  ease : 

And  of  all  others,  the  most  tempting  things 

Are  too  much  wealth,  and  too  indulgent  lungs. 

Nonc  ever  was  snperlatiYely  ill, 

fint  by  degrees,  with  uidustry  and  skill : 

And  some,  whose  meaning  hath  at  first  been  fair, 

Gnw  knayes  by  use,  and  rebels  by  despair. 

My  timejs  past,  and  yours  will  soon  beg^n, 

Keej^e  first  blossoms  from  the  blast  of  sin ; 

And  by  the  fitte  of  my  tumultuous  ways, 

Preserre  yourselves,  ai)d  bring  serener  days. 

The  busy,  snbtle  serpents  of  the  hłw, 

Did  first  my  mind  from  tnie  <4>edience  draw : 

While  I  did  limits  to  the  king  prescribe. 

And  took  for  oracles  that  canting  tribe, 

I  ckangM  tnie  iineedom  for  the  name  of  free, 

And  grew  seditious  for  variety : 

AU  that  oppos^d  me  were  to  be  accusM, 

And  by  the  laws  iUegally  abnsM ; 

Hie  robę  was  sammon'4tMa3^ard  in  the  head, 

In  legał  murder  nonę  soaeeply  read ; 

I  broaght  him  to  the  bar,  where  once  he  stood, 

Stain'd  with  the  (yet  unexpiated)  blood 

Of  the  brave  Straflbrd,  wben  tbree  kingdoms  mng 

With  his  accnmiilative  hackney-tongue ; 

J*™oners  and  witnesses  were  waiting  by, 

These  had  been  taught  to  swear,  and  those  to  die. 

And  to  expect  thev  arbitrary  fates, 

Some  for  ill  foces,  some  for  good  estates. 

To  fright  the  people,  and  alarm  the  town, 

«dloc  and  Gates  employM  the  ro^erend  gown. 

^t  while  the  triple  mitrę  boi«  the  blame, 

^M^g^s  thrac  etmrm  wen  their  rebellioos  aim : 


I  seem*d  (and  dtd  bat  wetSm)  to  fear  the  guards^ 

And  took  for  minę  the  BeChels  and  the  Wanda: 

Anti-momarohic  heretics  of  state, 

Immoral  atheists,  rich  and  reprobate: 

But  aboTo  all  I  gota  little  guide, 

Who  every  ford  of  rillany  had  try*d : 

Nonę  knew  so  well  the  old  pemicious  way. 

To  ruin  subjects,  and  make  kings  obey ; 

And  my  smali  Jehu,  at  a  fiirious  rate. 

Was  driTing  Eghty  back  to  Forty-eigfat 

This  the  king  knew,  and  was  resolr^d  to  bear» 

But  I  mistook  his  patience  for  his  £nir. 

All  that  this  happy  island  oould  affoid. 

Was  sacrificM  to  my  voluptuous  board. 

In  his  whole  paradise,  one  oniy  tree 

He  had  excepted  by  a  strict  decree ; 

A  sacred  tree,  which  royal  froit  did  bear, 

Yet  it  in  pieces  I  conspirM  to  tear ; 

Beware,  my  child !  divmity  is  there. 

This  so  andid  all  I  had  done  befoce, 

I  Goold  attempt,  and  he  endure  no  more ; 

My  unprepar'd,  and  unrepenting  brteth,  • 

Was  snatoh'd  away  by  the  swift  hand  of  Death; 

And  If  with  all  my  sins  about  me,  hurPd 

To  th'  utter  darkness  of  the  lower  world : 

A  dreadful  place !  wluch  you  too  soon  will  see» 

If  you  believe  seducen  more  than  me. 


OK  TUB 


DEATH  OF  A  LADY'S  DOG. 

Thou,  happy  creature,  art  sec^ 

From  all  the  torments  we  endure; 

Despair,  ambition,  jealoosy, 

Lost  fiiends,  nor  love,  disąuiet  thee; 

A  sullen  prudence  drew  thee  hence 

From  noise,  fraud,  and  impertinence. 

Though  Life  essay^d  the  surest  wile, 

Gilding  itself  with  Laura's  smile ; 

How  cUdst  thou  scorn  Life^s  meaner  charms, 

Hioo  who  could'st  break  from  Łaura's  arms ! 

Poor  Cynie  1  still  methinks  I  hear 

Thy  awful  murmurs  m  my  ear ; 

As  when  on  Łaura's  lap  yon  lay, 

Chiding  the  worthless  crowd  away. 

How  fondly  haman  passions  turn ! 

^liat  we  thea  enTy'd,  now  we  moum ! 


EPILOGUB 

TO 

ALEXANDER  THE  GJREAT, 

WHSM  ACTBD  AT  THl  TREATRE  Hf  DUBLIN. 

You  've  seen  to-nig^t  the  glory  of  the  East, 
The  man,  who  all  the  then  known  world  posses^ 
That  kings  in  chains  did  son  of  Ammon  cali, 
And  kingdoms  thought  ditme,  by  tieasoa  fhlL 
Him  Fortune  only  faYOur^d  for  her  sport  j 
And  when  his  conduct  wanted  her  support* 
His  empire,  courage,  and  his  boosted  linę, 
Were  all  provM  mortal  by  a  8laTe's  design. 
Great  Charles,  whose  birth  bas  promis'd  milder  tway, 
Wlłose  awful  nod  all  natioDs  must  dbej. 
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SecnrM  by  hiicher  powen,  exa1ted  stands 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegioos  hands ; 
Those  miracles  that  guard  his  crowns  declare, 
Tbat  Heaven  has  ibnnM  a  monarch  wofth  tbeir  care; 
Bom  to  advance  the  I«yal,  and  depoae 
His  own,  his  brothei^s,  and  his  fathei^s  foes. 
Faction,  that  once  madę  diadems  ber  prey, 
And  8tq>t  car  pńnce  in  bis  triumphant  way, 
Fled  like  a  misi  before  this  radiant  day. 
So  when,  in  Heaven,  the  mighty  rebels  rosę, 
Proud,  and  lesol^^d  that  empire  to  depoae, 
Augels  fonght  firtt,  biit  unsuoceHfal  prov'd, 
Ciod  kept  the  C0Dque8t  for  his  beat  belo¥'d : 
At  sigfat  of  such  omnipotence  tbey  fly, 
Uke  lea^es  before  aotnmnal  winds,  and  die. 
AU  wbo  before  him  did  ascend  the  throne, 
Łabom^d  to  draw  three  restiYe  nations  on. 
He  boldly  drirea  them  forward  without  pain, 
Tbey  hear  his  voice,  and  straigbt  obey  the  rein. 
Such  terrour  speaka  him  destin'd  to  command ; 
We  worahip  Jore  vith  thunder  in  his  band ; 
But  whea  his  mercy  witbout  power  appears, 
We  slight  his  altars,  and  neglect  our  prayen. 
How  weak  in  arms  did  crńl  Disoord  show ! 
like  Saul,  she  struck  with  fury  at  ber  foe, 
IpThen  an  immortal  band  did  ward  the  blow. 
Her  oflśpring,  madę  the  royal  hero*s  scom, 
like  sons  of  Earth,  all  fell  as  soon  aa  bom : 
Yet  let  us  boast,  for  surę  it  is  our  pride, 
When  with  their  blood  our  neighbour  lands  were  dfd, 
Ireland's  untainted  loyalty  remainM, 
Her  people  guiltless,  and  ber  fields  ttnstain'd. 


OKTBS 

DAY  OF  JUDÓMBNT. 

Thb  day  of  wrath,  Ihat  dreadful  day, 
Shall  the  wbole  world  in  ashea  lay, 
M  David  and  the  Stbyls  say. 

Wbathorrour  will  inyade  the  mind, 
When  the  strict  Judge,  who  would  be  Und, 
Shall  have  few  yeniid  foults  to  find  ! 

The  last  lond  tnmipet*s  wondrona  aonnd 
Shall  tbrough  the  rendtng  tombs  rebound. 
And  wake  the  nations  under  ground. 

Natnre  and  Death  shall,  with  surprise, 

Bebold  the  pale  offender  ńse, 

And  yiew  the  Judge  with  conscious  eyes. 

Then  shall,  with  umrersal  dread, 
The  sacred  mystic  book  be  read. 
To  try  the  lj?ing  and  the  dead. 

I 

Tlie  Judge  ascends  his  awful  throne, 
He  makes  each  secret  sin  be  known, 
And  all  with  shame  confess  their  own. 

O  then !  what  interest  shall  I  make. 

To  sare  my  laat  important  stake, 

W)ien  tbe  most  jnst  ha^e  canae  to  quake } 

Thoa  mjgbty,  formidable  King, 
Thoa  mercy'8  nnexhausted  spring, 
comfórtable  pity  bring ! 


Forget  not  what  my  ranfom  oost, 
Nor  let  my  dear-bought  sool  be  lóst« 
In  atorms  of  guilty  terrour  toat. 

Hiou,  who  for  me  didst  feel  such  pain, 
Whose  precious  blood  the  cross  did  stain^ 
Let  not  those  agonies  be  Tajn. 

Hwu,  whom  avenging  powers  obey, 
Cancd  my  debt  (too  grcat  to  pay) 
Before  the  sad  acconnting-day. 


Snrrounded  with  amazing  fean, 
Whose  load  my  sonl  with  anguirii 
I  sighy  I  weep :  accept  my  tears. 


Thoa,  who  wert  moT'd  with  Mary's 
And,  by  abaolving  of  the  thief. 
Hast  given  me  hc^  now  gire  rdkfL 

Reject  not  my  unworthy  praycr, 
Preserve  me  from  that  dangeroos  anaie 
Which  Death  and  gaping  Heli  prepare. 

Give  my  exalted  sou!  a  place 
Among  thy  chosen  jight-hand  race; 
The  sons  of  God,  and  hein  of  grace. 

7n>m  that  insatiable  abyss, 

Wbere  flames  derour,  and  seipeuto  hias^ 

Promote  me  to  thy  seat  of  blin. 

Prostrate  my  contrite  heait  I  rend. 
My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end. 

Weil  may  tbey  cnne  their  fecond  breath, 
Who  riae  to  a  reviTing  death; 
Thou  greai  Creator  cif  mankind, 
Let  guilty  man  oompasaion  find ! 


PROŁOGUB 

TO 

POMPEY,  A  TRAGEDY,  . 
tba]«8łAiv>  bt  mrs.  cath.  phiłitc,  paoM  m  Rnci 

OF  MONSIEDa  COKKEIŁUt, 
AND  ACTBO  AT  1BB  THBAIU  EH  WtMLOU 

Thb  migbty  riTals,  whose  destmctiTe  ragę 
Did  the||rhole  world  in  ciTil  arma  engage, 
Are  now  agreed ;  and  make  it  both  their  chdcs^ 
To  hare  their  fates  determin*d  by  yoor  Toioe. 
Cesar  from  nonę  but  you  will  ha^e  his  doon, 
He  hates  th'  obsequious  flatteries  of  Home : 
He  sooras,  where  ouce  be  rul^d,  now  to  be  trf^ 
And  be  bath  rurd  in  all  the  world  beside. 
When  he  the  Thames,  the  Danube,  and  tbe  W^ 
Had  stain'd  with  blood,  Peace  flourish^d  in  this  iOe; 
And  you  alone  may  boaat,  you  nerer  saw 
Csraar  till  now,  and  now  can  give  him  law. 

Great  Pompey  too,  comes  aa  a  sapptiant  hen^ 
But  says  he  cannot  now  begin  to  fear : 
He  knows  your  equal'juatice,  amd  (to  tell 
A  Roman  truth)  he  knows  himaelf  too  welL 
Success,  'tis  true,  waited  on  Cssar's  side^ 
But  Pompey  tbuks  he  conq|iier*d  when  ha  disd. 
His  fortunę,  wbeo  she  pnyr^d  tbe  most  unkind, 
Cbang'd  bis  oopditiony  but  notCMo^s  niiid. 
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llMitif  wiuit  doqbt  can  'Pampnfn  cwBoe  admit, 
Snce  here  so  many  Gatos  jadginff  ńt. 

Bat  you,  biiglit  nymphs,  give  Cesar  leave  to  woo, 
Ute  greatest  wonder  of  the  world,  but  you ; 
And  hear  a  Mae,  who  bas  tbat  bero  tau  j^bt 
To  speak  as  generoosly,  as  e'er  be  fbught; 
Wbose  eloąuenoe  from  sucb  a  tbeme  deters 
AU  tongues  but  English,  and  all  pens  bat  bers. 
By  the  jast  Bates  your  ses  is  doubly  biest, 
Yoa  coiHjuer^d  Gaesar,  and  you  praise  bim  beit. 

And  you  (illustrious  sir')  rećeive  as  due, 
A  fresCTiŁ  destiny  preserr^d  lor  you. 
Romę,  France,  and  fiagland,  join  their  forces  berę, 
To  make  a  poem  worthy  of  your  ear. 
Accept  it  then,  and  on  tbat  Pompey*s  braw, 
lVbo  gave  so  many  crowns,  beitow  ooe  noir. 


-ROSS '5  GHOST. 


Sbahi  of  my  life,  distuiber  of  my  tomb, 

Baie  as  thy  mother's  prostituted  womb; 

Httfflng  to  cowards,  fawning  to  the  brare. 

To  knsYes  a  fool,  to  credulous  fools  a  knarę, 

Tbeking^s  betrayer,  and  the  people's  siarę. 

like  Samuel,  at  thy  necromantic  cali, 

I  riie,  to  tell  thee^  God  has  left  thee,  SauL 

I  ftrore  in  vam  tb'  infected  blood  to  cure ; 

Streams  will  run  muddy  wbere  the  spring  's  impure. 

In  all  your  meritorious  life,  we  eee 

Old  Taars  invincible  sobriety. 

Places  of  master  of  the  horse,  and  spy, 

Yoa  (like  Tom  Howard)  did  at  once  supply : 

From  Sidney's  blood  your  loyalty  did  spring, 

You  sbow  uB  all  your  parents,  but  the  king, 

Trom  wbose  too  tender  and  too  bounteous  arms 

(I^appy  be  who  gucb  a  yiper  warms  ! 

Al  dutiful  a  subject  as  a  son !) 

To  your  tnie  parent,  the  whole  town,  you  nm. 

Read,  if  you  can,  how  th*  old  apostatę  fell, 

Out-dO  bis  pńde,  and  merit  morę  than  Heli : 

Both  he  and  you  were  glorious  and  bright, 

The  fint  and  fąirest  of  the  sons  of  light : 

Bot  when,  like  him,  yoa  ofler^d  at  the  crown, 

iłke  him,  your  angry  father  kick'd  you  down. 


THE  SJKTH  ODE 

OF  THB  THIRO  BOOK  OF  HORA^b. 

or  TBE  coaauFnoir  op  thc  timbs. 

Tsore  ilb  yoar  ancestors  hare  done, 
Bomans,  are  now  become  your  own ; 
And  they  will  cost  you  dear, 
UntesB  you  soon  repair 
The  fiilling  temples  which  the  gods  provoke, 
And  stataes  sully*d  yet  with  sacrilegioos  smoke. 

Prapttioas  HeaTen,  tbat  raisM  yoar  fathen  bigb. 

For  bombie,  grateful  piety, 

(As  it  rewaided  tbeir  respect) 

Hath  śbarply  punisli^d  your  negleet ; 

All  empires  on  tbe  gods  depeod,  [end.- 

Begon  by  tbeir  comraand,  at  their  command  they 

*  To  the  lord  lieutenuit 


Let  Craasns'  gbost  and  Labienus  tell 
How  twice  by  Jore^s  lerenge  our  legions  fell, 

A^d,  wrUi  unsultmg  pride, 
Shining  in  Roman  apoils,  the  Parthian  Tictoit  ride. 

The  Scytbiaa  and  Egyptłan  scum 

Had  aJmost  niin*d  Romę, 
Wbile  our  seditions  took  tbeir  part,        [dart. 
Fili  each  Egyptian  sail,  and  wing^d  eacb  ScythiaD 

First,  those  flagitious  times 

(Pregnant  with.unknown  crimes) 

Conspire  to  riolate  the  nuptial  bed, 

From  which  poUuted  bead 
Infectious  streams  of  crowding  sins  began. 
And  through  the  spurious  breed  and  guilty  natioD  mu 

Behold  a  ripe  and  melting  maid, 
Bound  *preD.ńceto  the  wanton  trade, 
lonian  artists,  at  a  mighty  price, 
.    Instruct  ber  in  the  mysteries  of  vice ; 
What  nets  to  spread,  where  subtle  baits  to  lay. 
And  with  an  early  band  they  form  the  temp^r^d  clay* 

Marry'd,  tbeir  lessons  sbe  improws 
By  practice  of  adulterous  loves. 
And  scoms  the  common  mean  design 
To  take  ad^antąge  of  ber  husband^s  wine^ 
Or  snatch,  in  some  dark  place, 
A  hasty  illegitimate  embrace. 

No  !  the  brib'd  busband  knows  of  all. 
And  bids  ber  rise  when  loyers  cali ; 
Hither  a  merchant  from  the  straits, 
Grown  wealtby  by  fosbidden  freighli^ 
Or  city  cannibal,  repairs, 
Who  feeds  upon  the  flesb  of  hdrs ; 
Conyenient  brutes,  wbose  tributary  flame 
Pays  the  fuli  price  of  lust,  and  gilds  the  sligbted 
shame. 

'Twas  not  the  spawa  of  sucb  as  tbeie, 
Tbat  dy*d  with  Punic  blood  tł\e  oonqaer*d  seaSy 
And  qua6hM  the  stem  facides ; 
Madę  the  proud  Asian  monarcb  feel 
How  weak  his  gold  was  against  £arope's  steel» 
Forc'd  even  dire  Hannibal  to  yield ; 
And  won  the  foog-disputed  worldat  Zama'8  fiital  fiebŁ 

Bot  soldiers  of  a  rustio  moald, 
Rough,  hardy,  seasoa'd,  manly,  bold. 
Ełther  they  dug  tbe  stobbom  gnmnd,     [soubd. 
Or  through  bewa  woods  tbeir  wdgbtj  strokes  did 

And  after  the  deelhuog  Sun 
Had  cbang'd  the  shadows,  and  tbeir  task  was  done, 
Home  with  their  weary  team  they  took  their  way. 
And  drownM  in  friendly  bowls  the  laboar  of  the  day. 

Time  seosibly  all  things  impairs; 
Our  fathers  haTe  been  worse  than  theiis  ; 
And  we  than  ours;  next  age  will  see 
A  race  morę  proAigate  than  we 
(With  aU  tbe  pains  we  take)  baye  skill  enougb  to  be. 


TRANSLATION 

OP  TRI  FOŁŁOWINO  VER8B  PROM  UTCAKi 

Victrix  causa  diis  plaeuit,  sed  victa  Cbtoni* 

Tm  gods  were  pleas'd  to  cboosetiie  caB(|ttering  aide^ 
Bat  Cato  theught  be  conąuer^d  vfaen  he  d]r*d. 
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ROSCOMMON'S  POEMS. 


HORACE*S  ART  OF  POETRYK 


Scńbendi  rectó,  sapere  est  et  pńncipitim  et  fons. 

I HAVB  seldom  known  a  trick  succeed,  and  will  put 
uooe  upon  the  reader;  but  tell  him  plairfiy,  that  I 
think  it  could  nerer  be  morę  seasonable  than  now 
to  lay  down  such  niles,  as,  if  they  be  observed, 
will  make  men  write  morę  correctly,  and  judge 
morę  discreetly:  but  Horace  must  be  read  se- 
riously,  or  not  at  ^all ;  for  else  the  reader  wont  be 
the  better  for  him,  and  I  shaił  have  loet  my  la- 
bour.  T  haTe  kept  as  close  as  I  could,  both  to 
the  meaning  and  the  words  of  the  author,  and 
done  nothing  but  what  I  beliere  he  would  forgive 
if  he  were  alive ;  and  I  hare  often  asked  myself 
that  ąuestioD.     I  know  this  is  a  field, 

Per  quem  magnus  equos  Aurunca  flexit 
Alumnus. 

But  with  al  I  the  respect  due  to  the  name  of  Ben 
Jonson,  to  which  no  man  pays  morę  veneration 
than  I,  it  cannot  be  denied,  tbat  the  constrain^  of 
rhyme,  and  a  litera!  translation,  (to  which  Horace 
in  this  book  declares  himself  an  enemy)  has  madę 
him  want  a  comment  in  many  places. 

My  chief  care  has  been  to  write  intelligibly; 
and  where  the  Latin  was  obscure,  I  have  added  a 
linę  or  two  to  explain  it. 

I  am  below  the  envy  of  the  critics ;  but,  if  I 
duTBt,  I  would  beg  them  to  remember,  that  Horace 
owed  his  &voar  and  his  fortunę  to  the  character 
given  of  him'by  Yirgil  and  Yarius;  that  Fundanius 
and  Pollio  are  still  yalned  by  what  Horace  says  of 
them,  *and  that,  in  their  golden  age,  there  was  a 
good  underetanding  among  the  ingenious,  and 
those  who  were  the  moet  esteemod  were  the  best 
natured. 


If  in  a  picture  (Piso)  you  should  see 

A  handsome  woman  with  a  fish'B  taił, 

Or  a  man*s  head  upon  a  horse*8  neck, 

Or  limbs  of  beasts  ofthe  most  diflferent  kinds, 

CoverM  with  feathers  of  all  sorts  of  birds,   * 

Would  yon  not  langh,  and  think  the  painter  mad! 

Trust  me,  that  book  is  as  ridiculous, 

Whose  incoherent  style  (like  sick  men's  dreams) 

Vańes  all  shapes,  and  mises  all  extreme8. 

Painters  and  poets  hare  been  still  allow^d 

Their  pencils,  and  their  fancies  unconfin'd. 

This  privilege  we  ireely  gire  and  take ; 

Bnt  Naturę,  and  the  oommon  laws  of  sense, 

Forbid  to  reconcile  antipathies, 

Or  make  a  snake  engender  with  a  dove. 

And  hnngry  tigers  oourt  the  tender  lambs. 

Some,  that  at  first  have  promis*d  mighty  things, 
Applaud  themselres,  when  a  few  flońd  lines 
Słune  through  th'  insipid^ulneas  of  the  rest; 
Herę  they  describe  a  tempie,  or  a  wood, 
Or  streams  that  thitmgh  deligfatful  meadows  run, 
And  there  the  rainbow,  or  the  rapid  Rhine ; 
But  they  nńsplace  them  all,  and  crowd  them  in. 
And  are  as  mach  to  seek  in  other  things, 
As  he,  that  only  can  design  a  tree, 
Wosild  be  to  dnw  a-shipwreck  or  a  storm. 

>  Piinled  finom  Dr.  Raw1inson*s  copy,  oorrected 
by  tho  earl  of  R)09oqmmnn's  own  hand. 


When  you  begin  with  so  much  poMp  ofd  Aom^ 

Why  is  the  end  so  iittle  and  so  Iow  ł 

Be  what  you  will,  hO  you  be  still  tbe  same. 

Most  poets  fali  into  the  grossest  fanhs, 
Deluded  by  a  seeming  excellence : 
By  striying  to  be  short,  they  grow  obscure,     - 
And  when  they  would  write  smoothly,  they  wut 

strength, 
Their  spińts  sink ;  while  others,  that  affect 
A  lofŁy  style,  swell  to  a  tympany. 
Some  timoroos  wretches  start  at  every  blast, 
And,  fearing  tempests,  dare  not  leare  tbe  sbon^ 
Others,  in  love  with  wild  variety, 
Draw  boars  in  waves,  and  dolphins  in  a  wood : 
Thus  fear  of  erring,  joinM  with  want  of  skill, 
Is  a  most  oertain  way  of  erring  stilL 

The  meanest  workman  in  th*  .£milian  sqoaie, 
May  graye  the  nails,  or  imitate  the  bair. 
But  cannot  finish  what  he  hath  begun : 
What  can  be  morę  ridiculous  than  be  ? 
For  one  or  two  good  features  in  a  fkce, 
Where  all  the  rest  are  scandalously  ill. 
Make  it  but  morę  remarkably  defbrmM. 

Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength, 
And  often  try  what  weight  they  can  support, 
And  what  their  shoulders  are  too  weak  to  beto'. 
After  a  serious  and  judicious  cboice, 
Method  and  e1oqueuce  will  never  faiL 

As  well  the  force  as  ornament  of  verse 
Consists  in  cboosing  a  fit  time  ibr  things, 
And  knowing  when  a  Muse  may  be  indulg^d 
In  ber  fuli  flight,  and  when  she  should  be  cttfb*d. 

Words  must  be  chosen,  and  be  p]ac*d  with  sldll: 
You  gain  your  point,  when  by  the  noble  art 
Of  good  connection,  an  unusual  word 
Is  madę  at  first  familiar  to  onr  ear. 
But  if  you  write  of  things  abstruse  or  new, 
Some  of  your  own  inventing  may  be  us^d, 
So  it  be  seldom  and  discreetly  done : 
But  he«.  that  hopes  to  hare  new  words  allow'd, 
Must  so  derive  them  from  the  Grecian  spring, 
As  they  may  seem  to  flow  without  coostraint. 
Can  an  impartial  reader  discommend 
In  Yarius,  or  in  Yirgil,  what  he  likes 
In  Plautus  or  CsBcilius  ?  Why  should  I 
Be  envyM  for  the  litUe  I  invent, 
When  Ennius  and  Cato's  copious  style 
Hare  so  enrich'd,  and  so  adom'd  oor  tongne } 
Men  erer  had,  and  erer  will  hare,  leaTe 
To  ooin  new  words  well  suited  to  the  age. 
Words  are  like  leares,  some  wither  e^ery  year. 
And  eveiy  year  a  younger  lace  socceeds. 
Death  is  a  tribute  aU  things  owe  to  Fate; 
The  Łucrine  mole  (Ciesar^s  stupendous  wańi) 
Protects  our  naries  from  the  niging  north ; 
And  (sińce  Cethegus  drain'd  the  Pontine  lakę) 
We  plough  and  reap  where  former  ages  row^d. 
See  how  the  Tiber  (whose  licentious  waves 
So  often  overflowM  tbe  neighbouring  fields) 
Now  runs  a  smooth  and  inofiensi^e  course, 
Confin'd  by  our  great  empenK^s  command : 
Yet  this,  and  they,  and  all,  will  be  forgoL 
Why  then  should  words  challenge  eteraity, 
When  greatest  men  and  greatest  actioDS  die } 
Use  may  reme  the  obsoletest  words, 
And  banish  those  that  now  are  most  in  vogiie; 
Use  is  the  judge,  the  law,  and  rule  of  speech. 

Homer  first  taugbt  tbe  world  in  epic  renę 
To  write  of  great  commanders  and  of  kings. 

Elegies  wers  at  fint  degignM  fior  gad. 
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Thoiągb  DOir  we  oocf  thcaai^  to  espress  our  joy : 
Bot  to  wbose  Muse  we  owe  that  sort  of  Yerse, 
Is  uadecided  by  the  men  of  skilt. 

Ragę  with  iambios  annM  Archilochus, 
Kumbera  for  dialogoe  and  action  fit, 
Aod  {avourjtes  of  the  dramatic  Muse : 
Fierce,  iofty,  rapid,  wbose  commanding^  Bound 
Awes  the  tumoltooiu  noiaes  of  the  pit. 
And  wbose  peculiac  proviiioe  is  the  stage. 

Gods,  henx28,  cooqueTors»  Olympic  crowns, 
Lo7e'9  pleasing  cares,  and  the  free  joys  of  winę, 
Are  proper  sufcjectfi  for  the  lyric  song. 

Wby  is  be  honour'd  with  a  poefs  name, 
Wtao  neither  koows  nor  would  obsenre  a  rule  f 
And  chooses  to  be  ignoraut  and  proud, 
Rather  than  own  his  ignorance,  aod  leam  ? 
Łet  every  thing  have  its  due  place  and  time. 

A  comic  subject  loves  an  humble  yerse^ 
Ibyestes  scoms  a  Iow  and  oomic  style. 
Yet  Comedy  sometimes  may  raise  ber  voice. 
And  Chremes  be  alk>w'd  to  foam  and  raił : 
Tngedians  too  lay  by  their  state  to  grieve ; 
Feleus  and  Telephos,  exil'd  and  poor, 
Forget  their  swelling  and  gigantic  words. 
He  that  wonid  have  spectators  share  his  grief. 
Most  wńte  not  only  well,  but  moTingly, 
And  raiae  men'8  possions  to  what  height  he  wilL 
We  wecp  and  laugh,  as  we  see  othei-s  do: 
He  oniy  makes  me  sad  who  shows  the  way. 
And  first  is  sad  himself ;  then,  Telephus, 
J  feel  the  weight  of  your  calaoiities. 
And  &Dcy  all  your  miseries  my  own: 
Bat,  if  you  act  them  ill,  I  sleep  or  laugh ; 
Your  looks  must  alter,  as  your  snbject  does, 
From  kind  to  fierce,  fix>m  wanton  to  serere : 
For  Naturę  forms,  and  softens  us  within. 
And  writes  our  fortune'8  changes  in  oor  fiace. 
Pleasure  enchants,  impetuous  ragę  transports. 
And  grief  dejects,  and  wrings  the  tortur^d  scal, 
And  these  are  aU  iaterpreted  by  speech ; 
But  he  wbose  words  and  fortunes  disagree. 
Absurd,  unpityM,  grows  a  public  jest 
Obsenw  the  characters  of  thoise  that  speak, 
Wbether  an  honest  senrant,  or  a  cheat, 
Or  one  wbose  blood  boils  in  his  youthful  veins, 
Or  a  gniTe  matron,  or  a  busy  nune, 
Estortiog  merchants,  careful  husbandmen, 
ArgJTes  or  Thebans,  Asians  or  Greeks. 

Follow  report,  or  feigo  ooherent  thinn  ; 
Describe  Achilles,  as  AchiUes  waa, 
Impatient,  rash,  inexorable,  proud, 
Scomiug  alijudges,  and  aU  law  but  arms; 
Medea  must  be  all  rerenge  and  blood, 
Ino  all  tears,  buoo  all  deceit, 
lo  must  wander,  and  Orestes  moum. 

If  your  bold  Muse  dare  tread  tinbeaten  paths, 
And  briog  new  characten  upon  the  stage, 
Be  surę  you  keep  them  up  to  their  fint  height 
New  subjects  are  not  easily  explain'd, 
And  you  had  better  choose  a  well-known  theme 
Than  trust  to  an  invention  of  your  own : 
For  what  originaity  othera  writ, 
May  be  so  well  disguisM,  and  so  improv*d, 
That  with  some  justice  it  may  pa>«  for  yours; 
But  then  you  must  not  copy  trivial  things. 
Nor  word  for  word  too  faithfully  translatc, 
Nor  (as  some  senrile  imitators  do) 
Prescribe  at  first  such  strict  uoeasy  rules, 
As  you  must  cver  slavisbly  obserye, 
Or  all  the  laws  of  deoency  renounce. 

VOL  YlIŁ 


Begin  not  as  tb'  old  poetaster  did, 
"  Troyes  fiamous  war,  and  Priara's  fate,  I  sing." 
In  what  will  all  this  ostentation  end  ? 
The  labouring  mountain  scarce  brings  forth  a  mouse : 
How  lar  is  this  from  the  Mieonian  style  ? 
**  Muse,  speak  the  man,  who,  sińce  the  siege  of  Troy, 
So  many  towns,  such  change  of  manners  saw.*' 
One  with  a  fiash  begins,  and  ends  in  smoke, 
The  other  out  of  smoke  brings  gloriuus  light 
And  (without  raising  expectation  high) 
Surprises  us  with  daring  roiracles, 
The  bloody  Lestrygoos,  Char>'bdis'  gulf, 
And  frighted  Greeks,  who  near  the  Etna  shorę, 
Hear  Scylla  bark,  and  Polyphemus  roar. 
He  doth  not  trouble  us  with  I^eda^s  eggs, 
When  be  begins  to  write  the  Trojan  war; 
Nor,  writing  the  return  of  Diomed, 
Go  back  as  far  as  Meleager^s  death: 
Nothing  is  idle,  each  judicious  linę 
Insensibly  arquaints  us  with  the  plot  $ 
He  chooses  only  what  be  cau  improve. 
And  truth  and  fiction  are  so  aptly  mix'd, 
That  all  seems  uniform,  and  of  a  piece. 

Now  hear  what  every  auditor  ocpects; 
If  you  intend  that  be  should  stay  to  hear 
The  epilogue,  and  see  the  curtain  fali,    ^ 
Mind  how  our  tempers  alter  in  our  year^ 
And  by  that  rule  form  all  your  characters. 
One  that  hath  newly  learnM  to  speak  and  go, 
LoYes  childish  plays,  is  soon  provok'd  and  plcas^d,' 
And  changes  every  hour  his  wayering  mind. 
A  youth,  that  first  casts  ofit  his  tutor's  yoke, 
libves  borses,  hounds,  and  sports,  aod  exerci8e, 
Prone  to  all  yioe,  impatient  of  reproof, 
Proud,  careless,  fond,  incoustant,  and  profuseb 
Gain  and  ambition  rule  our  riper  years. 
And  make  us  slaves  to  interest  and  power. 
Old  men  are  only  walking  hospitals, 
Where  all  defects  and  all  diseases  crowd 
With  restless  pain,  and  morę  tormenting  fear» 
Łazy,  morose,  fuli  of  delays  and  hopes, 
OppressM  with  riches  whicb  they  dare  not  use{ 
IU-natur'd  censors  of  the  present  age. 
And  fond  of  all  the  follies  of  the  past 
Thus  all  the  treasure  of  our  flowing  years, 
Our  ebb  of  life  for  ever  takes  away. 
Boys  must  not  have  th'  ambitious  care  of  mc^, 
Nor  men  the  weak  anxicties  of  age. 

Some  things  are  acted,  otbers  only  told  $ 
But  what  we  hear  niove8  less  than  what  we  seeg 
Spectators  only  have  their  eyes  to  trust, 
But  audi  tors  mittt  trust  their  ears  and  you; 
Yet  there  are  things  improper  for  a  scenę, 
Which  men  of  judgment  only  will  relate. 
Medea  must  not  draw  ber  murdering  knife. 
And  spili  her  chlldrens'  blood  upon  the  stage^ 
Nor  Atreus  there  his  horrid  feast  prepare. 
Cadmus  and  Progne's  metamorphosis^ 
(Słie  to  a  swallow  turn'd,  he  to  a  snake) 
And  what8oever  contradicts  my  sense, 
I  hate  to  see,  and  never  can  bel>eve. 

FSve  acts  are  the  just  measure  of  a  play. 
Never  presume  to  make  a  god  appear, 
But  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  god ; 
And  in  one  acene  no  morę  than  three  should  spealk 

A  chorus  should  supply  what  action  wauts, 
And  hath  a  generous  and  manly  part ; 

IBridies  wild  ragę,  loves  rigiii  hoiiesty, 
And  strict  obscrvance  of  impartial  lawS; 
Sobriety,  security,  and  peacc, 
T  ' 
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And  begs  the  gods  who  guide  blind  Fortune^s  wheei, 
To  raise  the  wretched,  and  puli  down  the  pnrad. 
But  Dothing  must  be  sirng  between  the  acts, 
But  what  some  way  conduces  to  the  plot. 

Fint  the  shńll  sotmd  of  a  smali  rural  pipę 
(Not  loiid  like  trumpets,  nor  adom*d  as  now) 
Was  entertainment  for  the  mfent  stage. 
And  pleasM  the  thio  and  bashful  audieiice 
Of  oinr  well-meaning,  fnigal  ancestors. 
Bat  when  our  walls  and  Hmits  were  enlarg^d. 
And  men  (grown  wanton  by  prosperity) 
StudyM  new  arts  of  lusury  and  ease, 
The  verse,  tbe  musie,  and  the  scenę,  's  impror^d ; 
For  how  should  ignorance  be  judge  of  wit. 
Ot  men  of  sense  applaud  the  jest  of  ibols  ? 
Then  came  rich  clothes  and  graceful  action  m, 
Then  instruments  were  taught  morę  moving  notes, 
And  E]oquence  with  all  ber  pomp  and  charms 
Foretold  as  useful  and  sententious  truths. 
Aa  those  delivered  by  the  Delphić  god. 

The  first  tragedians  ibund  tfiąt  serious  style 
Too  gTave  for  their  unculti^ated  age, 
And  so  brought  wild  and  naked  satyrs  in, 
Whose  motion,  words,  and  shape,  were  all  a  farce, 
(As  oft  as  decency  woiild  give  them  leave) 
Because  the  mad  ungoTemable  rout. 
Fuli  of  confusion,  and  the  fumes  of  winę, 
Loy*d  such  variety  and  antie  tricks. 
But  then  they  did  not  wrong  themselyes  so  much 
To  make  a  god,  a  bero,  or  a  king, 
(Stript  of  hb  golden  crown  and  puiple  robę) 
Descend  to  a  mechaniodialect. 
Nor  (to  avoid  such  meanness)  soaring  high 
With  empty  sound  and  airy  notions  fly ; 
For  Tragedy  should  blush  as  much  to  stoop 
To  the  Iow  mimie  follies  of  a  farce, 
As  a  grave  matron  would  to  dance  with  girls : 
You  must  not  think  that  a  satiric  style 
AIlows  of  scandalons  and  brutish  words, 
Of  the  confowidhig  of  your  characters. 
Begin  with  lYuth,  then  gi^e  Invieation  soope. 
And  if  your  style  be  natural  and  smooth, 
All  men  will  try,  and  hope  to  write  as  well ; 
And  (not  without  much  pains)  be  nndeceiv*d» 
So  much  good  method  and  connectioD  may 
Improve  the  common  and  the  plainest  tfaings. 
A  satyr,  that  oomes  staring  from  the  woods, 
Must  DOt  at  first  speak  like  an  orator: 
But,  thougfa  his  language  should  not  be  reAn'd» 
It  tnust  not  be  obscene  and  impudent; 
The  better  sort  abhors  scnrrility, 
And  often  censures  what  the  rabbie  likei. 
UnpolishM  Yerses  pass  with  many  men, 
And  Romę  is  too  indulgent  in  that  point ; 
But  then  to  write  at  a  loose  rambling  ratę, 
In  hope  the  world  will  wink  at  all  our  faultS| 
Is  such  a  rash  ill-g^romided  confidence, 
As  men  may  pardon,  but  wiU  never  praise. 
Be  perfect  in  the  Greek  originals, 
Kead  them  by  day,  and  think  of  them  by  night« 
But  Plautus  was  admir^d  in  ibnner  thne 
With  too  mnch  patience:  (not  to  cali  it  worse) 
His  harsh,  unequal  rerse  was  musie  then. 
And  rudeness  had  the  privilege  of  wit 

When  Thespis  first  expos*d  the  tragic  Muse, 
Rude  were  the  actors,  and  a^  cart  the  scenę, 
Where  ghasUy  faces,  8tain'd  with  ieea  of  winę, 
Frighted  the  chiidren,  and  amus*d  the  crowd  ; 
This  .£8chylu8  (with  indignation)  saw,  • 
And  built  a  stage,  ibimd  out  a  deceiit  dress. 


Brought  Tisards  ifl,  (a  <Siviler  diigidse) 
And  taught  men  how  to  tpeak  and  how  to  aek» 
Next  Gomedy  appear^d  wHh  great  applaose, 
Till  ber  licentious  and  abiistve  tongue 
Waken'd  the  magi8tvate*s  ooerei^e  po»er, 
And  forc^d  it  to  suppress  ber  insoleDce. 

Our  writen  have  attempted  evefy  way ; 
And  they  deserve  our  praise,  whose  dariog  M^ 
Disdain^d  to  be  beholden  to  the  Oreeks, 
And  (bund  fit  subjects  for  her  vefse  at  bonie. 
Nor  should  we  be  less  fomous  for  our  wit, 
Than  for  the  force  of  oor  ▼ictorioiis  anns; 
But  that  the  time  and  care,  that  are  roąuii^d 
To  orerlook,  and  file,  and  polish  well, 
Fright  poets  firąm  that  necessary  toiL 

Democritas  was  so  in  love  with  wit, 
And  some  mett's  natural  impulse  to  write, 
That  he  despis^d  the  help  of  aft  and  mka, 
And  thought  nooe  poets  till  their  brains  were  osekt; 
And  this  hath  so  intoidcated  some, 
That  (to  appear  inoorrigibly  mad) 
They  cleanlmess  and  company  renoonce 
For  lunacy  beyood  the  cnre  of  ait, 
With  a  long  beard,  and  ten  iong  dirty  naih^ 
Pass  current  for  Apollo*8  livery. 
O  my  unhappy  stars  !  if  in  the  Spring 
Some  pfaysic  had  not  cnr^d  me  q€  the  spleen, 
Nonę  would  have  writ  with  morę  snccess  tbaa  I; 
But  I  must  rest  contented  as  I  an. 
And  only  ser^e  to  whet  that  wit  in  yon. 
To  which  I  willingly  resign  my  daim. 
Yet  without  writing  I  may  teach  to  write. 
Tell  what  the  duty  of  a  poet  is ; 
Wherein  his  wealói  and  omaments  ooosist, 
And  how  he  may  be  fonn'd,  auid  how  improv'd, 
What  fit,  what  not,  what  eścdleat  or  ilL 

Sound  judgment  is  the  g^roimd  of  writing  wdl ^ 
And  when  Philosophy  directs  yowr  ehoioe 
To  proper  subjects  rightly  uoderetood, 
Words  ftom  your  pen  will  oataraiły  flow  j 
He  only  gives  the  proper  characters, 
Who  knows  the  doty  of  all  ranka  of  men. 
And  what  we  owe  our  country,  parents,  friead^ 
IIow  judges  and  how  senators  should  act, 
And  what  becomes  a  generał  to  do ; 
Those  are  theiikest  copies,  whieh  aie  drawn 
By  the  original  of  human  iife. 
Sometimes  in  rongh  and  nndigested  playi 
We  meet  with  such  a  Incky  character, 
As,  being  humour*d  rigfit,  and  wali  pnrsued, 
Suooeeds  much  better  than  the  sbaUow  vene 
And  chiming  trifles  of  morę  stodious  pens. 

Greece  had  a  genins,  Greece  had  doąocnc^^ 
For  her  ambition  and  ber  end  wms  famę. 
Our  Roman  youth  is  diligently  taught 
The  deep  mysterions  art  of  growing  rich, 
And  the  first  words  that  children  leam  to  i^peak 
Are  of  the  ^alue  of  the  names  of  coin : 
Can  a  penorious  wretch,  that  with  his  milk 
Hath  suck'd  the  basest  dregs  of  usury, 
Pretend  to  generous  and  heroic  thonghts  ? 
Can  rust  and  avarice  write  lasting  lines  ł 
But  you,  braye  youth,  wiee  Nnma^s  worthy  heir^ 
Remember  of  what  weight  your  judgnieot  is, 
And  never  venture  to  oommend  a  book, 
That  bas  not  passM  all  judges  and  all  tcsts. 

A  poet  should  instract,  or  please,  or  boCh : 
Ijet  all  your  precepts  be  soccinct  and  elear, 
That  ready  wits  may  comprehend  them  sooąi 
^  And  faithćil  memocies  retaia  tbem  long  j 
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f ewr  be  to  coMeitod  of  your  parU, 

[b  think  you  May  pomude  lu  what  you  pleue^ 

)r  Tentare  to  bring  in  a  child  alive, 

fhat  Canibak  hav«  mindef^d  mai  dnronr^d. 

M  age  nplodtea  all  Vnii  raonUty; 

LiKterity  oflbnds  aspiring  youtiia  3 

lut  be  that  joiai  nstractioB  with  deiight, 

Mfil^with  plaiMwiia,  oanias  ałi  the  witea : 

iMie  are  tiM  ioIodmb  that  anrich  the  ihofw, 

toe  pan  with  admiratioa  tkrangh  the  worid, 

tud  hmg  their  anthor  to  etemal  fiuna. 

Be  not  too  rlgidSy  eeoporkms, 
i  striag  inay  jar  m  tha  beit  mastei^a  hand, 
lod  the  most  skilfol  archer  miss  his  aim; 
hit  m  a  poem  elegantly  writ, 
wrald  not  qaarrel  with  a  slight  mistake, 
och  as  oar  naŁure's  fniilty  may  excu8A ; 
lot  he  that  hath  been  often  told  his  fault, 
od  rtill  periists,  is  as  impertinent' 
is  a  mosician  that  will  always  play» 
ind  yet  18  always  oat  at  the  same  notę; 
fhea  sach  a  positiye  abaDdoo*d  fbp 
AmoDg  his  namerous  absurdities) 
lombles  upoo  some  tolerable  linę, 
ftet  to  lee  them  in  such  company, 
od  woader  by  what  magie  they  came  there. 
lat  in  long  works  sleep  wili  sometimes  surprise; 
huner  himself  hath  been  obsei^^d  to  nod. 

Foems,  llke  pictures,  are  of  different  soits> 
lome  better  at  a  distance,  otbera  near, 
lome  km  the  dark,  aome  choose  the  clearest  light, 
Ind  bddiy  challenge  the  most  piercing  eye ; 
lome  please  for  onoe,  some  will  for  ever  please. 
tet,  Piso,  (thottgh  your  knowledge  of  the  world, 
oinM  with  yoar  fatheHs  precepts,  make  you  wise) 
temember  this  as  an  important  tnith : 
bme  things  admit  of  mediocrity, 
L  cotmaellor,  or  pleader  at  the  bar, 
fsy  want  Messaia*8  powerfal  elocpience, 
h"  be  le«  read  tban  deep  Cascellius ; 
^et  this  indifiierent  lawyer  is  e8teem*d ; 
lat  no  aothority  of  gods  nor  men 
Jkm  of  any  mean  in  poesy. 
ks  an  iii  coocert,  and  a^  coarse  perfume, 
Ksgrace  the  delicacy  of  a  feast, 
ind  might  with  morę  discreticp  hare  been  spcur'd ; 
io  poesy,  whose  end  is  to  deligbt, 
kdmits  of  no  degrees,  but  must  b«  still 
iablimdy  good,  or  despicably  ill. 
a  other  things  men  have  some  reason  left, 
iod  one  that  cannot  dance,  or  fence,  or  run, 
>apairing  of  success,  forbeara  to  try ; 
tat  all  (without  considecatton)  write ; 
iome  thinking,  that  th'  omnipotence  of  wealth 
)an  tara  them  into  poets  when  they  please. 
Int,  Piso,  you  are  of  too  quick  a  sight 
fot  to  dtsccm  which  way  your  talent  ties, 
)r  Tainly  with  your  genins  to  contend ; 
ret  if  it  ever  be  your  fote  to  write, 
■^your  productions  pass  the  strictest  hands, 
liGne  and  your  &ther's,  and  not  see  the  light 
nu  time  9ad  care  have  ńpen*d  every  linę. 
Kn»t  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and  mend, 
Sut  words  once  spoke  i^an  nerer  be  recaird. 

Orpheus,  inspirM  by  morę  than  human  power, 
Kd  not,  as  poets  feign,  tamę  sa^age  beasts, 
iiot  men  as  lawless  and  as  wild  as  they, 
Uli  fint  dissuaded  them  firom  ragę  and  blool. 
Ebtts,  when  iUnphioa  buUt  the  Thebaa  waU, 


They  feign^d  the  tfeones  obey^d  his  magie  lute : 
Poets,  the  fint  instruotors  of  mankind, 
Brought  all  thmgs  to  their  proper  natiye  use ; 
Some  they  appropriated  to  the  gods, 
And  some  to  pnblic,  some  to  private  ends ; 
Promiscoous  lorę  by  marriage  was  restrain'd, 
Cities  w«re  bnik,  and  useful  laws  were  madę; 
So  great  was  the  divinity  of  Terse, 
And  such  obsenrance  to  a  poet  paid. 
Hien  Homer's  and  Tyrtsus'  martial  Muse 
Waken'd  the  worid,  and  sounded  loud  alarms. 
To  verse  we  owe  the  sacred  oracles. 
And  oor  best  precepts  of  moratity ; 
Some  have  by  renę  obtain^d  the  lorę  of  kings, 
(Who  with  the  Moses  aape  their  wcary^d  minds) 
Then  blush  not,  noble  Piso,  to  protecŁ 
What  gods  inspire,  and  kings  delight  to  hcar. 
Some  think  that  poets  may  be  form'd  by  Art, 
Others  maintain  that  Naturę  makes  them  so; 
I  neither  see  what  Art  without  a  vein. 
Nor  Wit  without  the  help  of  Art  can  do. 
But  mutually  they  crave  each  other*8  aid* 
He  that  intends  to  gain  th'  Olympic  prlze 
Must  ose  himself  to  hunger,  heat,  and  cold, 
Take  leave  of  winę,  and  the  soft  joys  of  love ; 
And  no  musician  dares  pretend  to  skill, 
Without  a  great  expense  of  time  and  pains ; 
But  every  little  busy  scribbłer  now 
Swells  with  the  praises  which  he  giyes  himself; 
And,  taking  sanctuary  in  the  crowd, 
Brags  of  his  impudence,  and  scoms  to  mend. 
A  wealthy  poet  takes  morę  pains  to  hire 
A  flattering  audience,  than  poor  tradesmen  do 
To  persuade  customers  to  buy  their  gpods. 
Tis  bard  to  find  a  man  of  great  estate, 
That  can  distinguish  flatterers  from  friends. 
Nerer  delude  yourself,  nor  read  your  book 
Before  a  bribM  and  fawning  auditor, 
For  he  Ml  commend  and  feign  an  ecstasy, 
Grow  pale  or  weep,  do  any  thing  to  please : 
True  friends  appear  less  moT^d  than  countcrfcit  $ 
As  men  that  truły  grieve  at  funerals» 
Are  not  so  loud  as  those  that  ery  for  hire. 
Wise  were  the  kings,  who  never  chose  a  friend, 
TUI  with  fuli  cups  they  had  unmask'd  his  soiil. 
And  seen  tbe  bottom  of  his  deepest  thoughts ; 
You  cannot  arm  yourself  with  too  much  care 
Against  the  smiles  of  a  desigmng  knave. 

Ouintilius  (if  his  advice  were  askM) 
Would  freely  tell  you  what  you  should  correct, 
Or,  if  you  could  not,  bid  you  biot  it  out. 
And  with  morę  care  supply  tbe  vacancy ; 
But  if  he  fonnd  you  fond  and  obstinate, 
(And  apter  to  ddfend  than  mend  your  faults) 
With  silence  leave  you  to  admire  yourself. 
And  without  rival  hug  your  darling  book. 
The  prudent  care  of  an  impartial  friend 
Will  giYe  you  notice  of  each  idle  linę. 
Show  what  sounds  harsh,  and  what  wants  omamenf, 
Or  where  it  is  too  lavishly  bestow'd  j 
Make  you  explain  all  that  he  finds  obsure. 
And  with  a  strict  inquiry  mark  your  faults  ; 
Nor  for  thcse  trifles  fear  to  loee  3rbur  1<>ve: 
Those  thi.^gs  which  now  seem  firivolous  aml  ::light. 
Will  be  of  n  most  serious  coDseqnence, 
When  they  have  madę  you  once  ridiculous. 

A  poetaster,  in  his  raging  fit, 
(Foilo«*d  and  pointed  at  by  fools  and  boys) 
is  dreaded^nd  proscribM  by  mdn  of  scruc ; 
They  make  a  lane  for  the  pullutcd  thlug, 
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And  fly  as  from  th'  mfection  of  the  plague^ 

(>r  from  a  man  wbonii  for  a  just  rcTenge, 

Fanatic  Phrenzy,  sent  by  HeaTen,  pursues. 

If  (in  the  ravmg  of  a  frantlc  Muse) 

And  inindii^  morę  his  yeraes  thao  his  way» 

Any  of  these  sbould  drop  into  a  well, 

Though  he  might  bunt  his  lunga  to  cali  for  łie]p» 

No  creature  would  aańst  or  pity  him. 

But  seem  to  think  he  fell  on  purpoae  in. 

Hear  how  an  old  Sicilian  poet  dy^d; 

Enipedoc)e9)  mad  to  be  thought  a  god, 

In  a  cold  fit  leap*d  into  Etna's  flames. 

Give  poets  leave  to  make  tbemselTes  away ; 

Why  should  it  be  a  greater  sin  to  kili, 

Tban  to  keep  men  aJire  against  their  mUi 


Nor  was  this  chance,  bot  a  ddiberate  cfaoioe| 

For  if  Empedocles  were  noir  reviv'd, 

He  would  be  at  his  frolic  once  again, 

And  his  pretensions  to  di^imty : 

Tis  hard  to  say  whether  for  sacrilege, 

Or  incest,  or  some  morę  imheard-of  crime, 

The  rhyming  fi«id  ts  sent  into' these  meo; 

But  they  are  all  most  yisibly  possest. 

And,  Itke  a  baited  bear  wben  be  breaks  Unae, 

Without  distinction  seize  on  all  they  meet; 

Nonę  ever  8cap*d  that  csore  witbin  their  reaoh, 

Sticking  like  leeches,  till  they  bunt  witfa  blQod» 

Without  remoTse  insatiably  tbey  read. 

And  never  leare  till  they  bave  read  mca  dead» 
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BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


{jv  Thomas  Otwat,  one  of  the  first  nanieś  in  the  English  drama,  little  is  kno\vn( 
ter  u  thae  any  part  of  that  little  which  his  biographer  caii  take  pleasure  in  relating. 

He  was  bom  at  Trottin  in  Susses,  March  3,  ifól,  tłie  son  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Oti^ay, 
tector  of  Woolbeding,  From  Winchester-school,  where  he  was  educated,  he  was 
cntered,  in  1669,  a  commoner  of  Christ  Chnrcb;  bnt  left  the  unirersity  without  a 
degree,  whether  for  want  of  money,  or  from  impatience  of  academical  restraint,  or 
merę  eagemess  to  nungle  with  the  worid,  is  not  known. 

It  seems  likely,  that  he  was  in  hope  of  bemg  busy  and  coospicuous ;  for  he  went  to 
London,  and  conmienced  player;  but  foond  himsdf  unable  to  gain  any  leputation  on 
thestage'. 

This  kind  of  inabflity  he  dnred  wifli  Shakąpeare  and  Jonson,  as  he  shared  likewise 
lome  of  their  ejieeUencies.  It  leems  reasonaUe  to  eipect,  that  a  great  dramatic  poęt 
ihoukl  witiiout  djffienhy  beoome  a  great  actor ;  that  be  who  can  ftel,  conld  express ; 
that  he  who  ean  eicile  passioii,  shonld  ezlubil  with  great  readiness  its  extemal  modes : 
bat  ńnce  experienee  faat  fiilly  proved,  tbit  óf  tbose  powers,  whatever  be  their  affiuity, 
onenaybepoaseisediB  a  gnatd^reebyfainwhobMveiylitlleof  the  other,  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  they  depend  opon  diflerent  faculties,  or  on  different  nse  of  the  same 
ftcelty ;  that  tbe  actor  must  h8ve  a  pliancy  of  mień,,  a  fleubility  of  coontenanoe,  and  a 
i^ty  of  tones,  which  the  poet  may  be  eteaiy  supposed  to  want ;  or  that  the  attention 
of  Ihe  poet  and  the  player  faa?e  bcen  diiferaitly  empłoyed ;  the  one  has  been  consider- 
fag  thoitgfat,  and  the  otłwr  action;  ene  has  wi^fccbed  the  heart,  and' the  other  contem? 
piated  the  face. 

Thongh  he  could  not  gam  much  notice  as  a  i^yer,  he  felt  in  bimself  such  powers  as 
nń^  qualify  for  a  dnmatic  author;  aad^  in  l675,  his  twcnty-fifth  year,  produced 
Aldbiades,  a  tragedy ;  whether  firnu  the  Akibśade  of  Palaprat,  I  haye  not  means  to 
^UIre.    Langbakie,  the  grcst  detector  of  pkgparisni,  is  silent, 

'  h  RMcitts  Attglie«»uB,  hj  Downn  tlw  pr9iii|>ter,  p^  34,  we  leaA,  Ibat  it  was  tbe  character  of  th« 
Kmg  in  Mn.  Behn*s  Forced  Marriage,  or  the  Jealous  Bridegroom,  which  Mr.  Otway  attempted  to  per- 
fwnii  aod  fisiilediii.    Tbis  erent  a^pev9  to  b%re  happeaed  in  tbe  j'ear  1673.    JL 
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In  1677  he  published  Titus  and  Berenice,  translated  from  Rapin,  witfa  tfae  CheaU  of 
Scapin,  from  Moliere  ;  and  m  1678,  Frieudship  in  Fashion,  a  comedy,  whicb,  whatever 
might  be  its  first  reception,  was,  upon  its  re<dval  at  Dniry-lane  in  1749,  bissed  off  tbe 
stage  for  iromorality  and  obscenity. 

Want  of  morab,  or  of  decency,  did  not  in  those  days  exdude  any  man  from  tfae 
company  of  tfae  wealthy  and  tfae  gay,  if  he  brougfat  witfa  faim  any  powers  of  entertam- 
ment ;  and  Otway  is  said  to  have  been  at  tfais  time  a  ikyourite  companion  of  tfae  diasdate 
wits.  But  as  be  who  desires  no  virtue  in  his  companion  bas  nó  virtue  in  faimself,  tboae 
wbom  Otway  freąuented  had  no  purpose  of  doing  more  for  him  than  to  pay  his 
reckoiiing.  They  desired  only  to  drink  and  laugh :  theu*  fondness  was  without  benevo- 
lence,  and  their  familiarity  without  friendsbip.  Men  of  wit,  says  one  of  Otwaj*! 
biographers,  received  at  that  time  no  fkvour  from  tfae,great,  but  to  ahare  tfaeir  riots; 
from  which  they  were  disnUsted  again  to  their  oum  narrow  cireum$tances.  Thut  tka/ 
ianguished  in  poverttf^  without  łhe  suppart  of  eminence. 

Some  exception,  faowever,  must  be  madę.  The  earl  of  Plymouth,  one  of  Idng 
Charles^s  natural  sons,  procured  for  him  a  comefs  commission  in  some  troops  thea  sent 
ioto  Flanders.  But  Otway  did  not  prosper  in  his  military  character :  for  fae  sood  kft 
bis  commission  behind  him,  whatever  was  tlie  reason,  and  came  back  to  London  in 
cKtreme  indigence ;  which  Rochester  mentions  witli  merciless  iusolence  indie .Siiiianof 
the  Poets:  TrtAt 

Tom  Otway  came  nest,  Tom  ShadweU*8  dear  zanf. 

And  swears  for  heroics  he  writes  best  of  any ; 

Bon  Carlos  his  pockeU  so  amply  had  filPd,  * 

That  his  mange  was  qttite  car*d,  and  bb  lioe  Were  all  kili'd« 

But  Apollo  had  seen  his  face  on  the  stage. 

And  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  engage 

The  scum  of  a  play-house,  for  tbe  prop  of  an  age.  • 

bon  Carlos,  from  which  he  is  represented  as  having  receiyed  so  much  benefit,  Ufu 
played  iu  l6*75.  It  appears,  by  tiie  lampoon,  to  have  haid  great  suooess,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  played  thuty  nigfats  together.  Hiis,  howeyer,  it  is  reaso&able  to  doubt,  as  so 
łong  a  condnuance  of  one  play  upon  the  stage  is  a  very  wide  deviation  from  tbe  piactice 
of  that  time ;  when  tfae  ardour  for  tfaeatrical  entertainmeuts  was  not  yet  diffused  througii 
the  whole  peoplc,  and  tfae  audience,  consisting  of  nearly^the  same  persons,  cooklbe 
drawn  together  only  by  yariety. 

The  Orphan  was  exhibited  in  168O.  Tfais  b  one  of  tlie  few  pkiys  tfaat  keep  pos^essioD 
of  the  stage,  aud  has  pleased  ibr  almost  a  century,  through  all  tfae  Ticissitudeg  of 
dramatic  fashion.  Of  this  play  nothing  new  can  easily  be  said.  It  is  a  domestic  tn^edj 
drawn  from  middle  life*  Its  whole  power  is  upoo  the  aflfections ;  for  it  is  not  written 
witfa  much  comprehension  of  thought,  or  elegance  of  expreasion.  But  if  the  heutis 
interested,  many  otfaer  beauties  may  be  wantiug,  yet  not  be  missed. 

The  same  year  produced  The  Hbtory  and  Fali  of  Caius  Marius :  much  of  wUcb 
is  borrowed  from  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  Shakspeare. 

In  l683  *  was  published  the  first,  and  next  year^  the  8eo<md,  parts  of  The  Soldier^i 
Fortune,  two  comedies  now  forgotten;  and  in  1 685^  his  last  and  greatest  dnmtfic 
work,  Yenice  Preserved,  a  tragedy,  wfakh  stiU  continues  to  be  one  of  tfae  fiiYoniita 

«  1681.  •  1684.  «  1682» 
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of  die  puhUC)  notwidistandiog  the  want  of  morality  in  the  orig^nal  design,  and  the 
dopkable  scenes  of  vile  comedy  with  which  he  has  dlyenified  his  tragic  action.  By 
comparing  this  whh  his  Orphan,  it  will  appear  that  his  images  were  by  time  become 
stronger,  and  his  language  morę  energetic.  The  striking  passages  are  in  e^ery  mouth  ; 
and  thc  public  seems  to  judge  rightly  of  the  faults  and  ezcellendes  of  this  play,  that  it 
18  the  work  of  a  man  not  attentive  to  decency,  nor  zealous  for  Tirtue ;  but  of  one  who 
€Oiiceived  forcibly,  and  drew  originaily,  by  consulting  Naturę  in  his  own  breast. 

Together  with  those  plays  he  wrote  the  poems  which  are  in  the  present  collection, 
and  translated  from  the  French  the  History  of  the  Triumvirate. 

AD  this  was  performed  before  he  was  thifty-four  years  old ;  for  he  died  Apńi  14» 
l685,  in  a  manner  whidi  I  am  nnwiiling  to  mention.  Having  been  compelled  by  his 
necessities  to  contract  debts,  and  hunted,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  terriers  of  the  law,  he 
letired  to  a  publicJiouse  on  Tower-hiil,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  want ;  or,  as 
it  18  related  by  one  of  his  biographers,  by  swallowing,  after  a  long  iast,  a  piece  of 
bread  which  charity  had  suf^lied.  He  went  out,  as  is  reported,  almost  naked,  in  the 
ragę  of  hunger,  and,  finding  a  gentleman  in  a  neighbouring  cofiee-house,  asked  him 
for  a  shilling.  The  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea ;  and  Otway  going  away  bought  a 
roU,  and  was  choked  tvith  the  first  mouthfiil.  AU  this,  I  hope,  b  not  true ;  and  there 
is  this  groond  of  better  hope,  that  Pope,  who  lived  near  enough  to  h^  well  informed, 
relates  in  Spence's  Memorials,  that  he  died  of  a  iever  caught  by  yiolent  pursuit  of  a 
thief,  that  had  robbed  one  of  his  friends.  But  that  mdigoice,  and  its  concomitants, 
sonów  and  despondency,  pressed  hard  upon  him,  has  never  been  denied,  whatever 
immediate  cause  might  bring  him  to  the  grave. 

Of  the  poems  which  the  present  coUection  admits,  the  longest  is  the  Poef  s  Complaint 
of  his  Muse,  part  of  which  1  do  not  understand  ;  and  in  that  which  is  less  obscure  I 
find  little  to  commend.  The  language  b  often  gross,  and  the  numbers  are  harsh. 
Otway  had  not  much  culti^ated  yersification,  nor  much  replenished  his  mind  with 
generał  knowledge.  Hb  prmcipal  power  was  in  movuig  the  passions,  to  which  Dryden* 
ia  hb  latter  years  left  an  illustrious  testimony.  He  appears  by  some  of  hb  verses  to 
have  been  a  zealous  loyalbt,  and  had  what  was  in  those  times  the  common  reward  of 
kyalty— he  lived  and  died  neglected. 

s  In  bis  preface  to  7re§iioy'f  Att  of  Piuntiog.    Dr,  X 
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WINDSOR  CJSTLE, 

m  A  uommBirr  to  om  łaic  MyfstEioii  kihc  csakłss 
raz  SECOKD  or  btu  błbssbd  MtMotr. 

Dum  ju^  montis  aper,  floTios  dum  piscis  amaliit, 
D&mąae  thymo  fMMceutur  mpes,  dmn  rore  cicsds; 
Semper  Hodos,  Nomhiąue  toam,  Lftiidćflque  ma- 

nebnnt. 
St  canimtia  syl^ts,  kyWtt  smt  Consiile  dignsa. 

Virg. 


To  flie  łnmortal  ftme  of  oiir  late  dread  fotereign 
kfaig  Charies  II.  of  eyer  blessed  memory ;  and 
lo  the  ncred  mąietty  of  tbe  most  augut  and 
mighty  prinee  James  IL  now  by  the  grace  of 
Ood  kmg  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ireland,  defender  of  tfae  fiuth,  &c  this  foHow- 
ing  poea  it  midi  lilmiUity  dedicated  by  his 
efcr  deroted  and  obedient  sn^ect  and  seryant, 
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r[OUGH  poets  imnwfrUlity  may  giv€. 
And  Tioy  does  ftUl  in  Homer'8  numbers  liire : 
How  dare  I  tooch  thy  praise,  thou  glorious  frame, 
Which  most  be  deathlen  as  thy  raisei^s  name: 
Bot  that  I  wanting  fiune  am  surę  of  tbine 
To  eternize  this  hiunble  song  of  minę  ? 
At  least  the  memory  of  tbat  morę  thaa  man, 
From  wbose  Tast  nund  thy  gloiies  fint  began, 
ShaU  e9*Q  my  mean  and  worthless  vene  oommend, 
for  wondeis  always  did  his  name  attend. 
Though  now  (aks ! )  in  tbe  sad  grave  be  lies,  [rise. 
Yet  sball  his  praise  ibr  ever  live,  and  laurek  irom  it 

GmŁ  were  the  toils  attending  tfae  conunand 
Of  aa  ungiateliil  and  a  stiff-neck*d  land, 
Which,  groWn  too  wantoo,  'cause  'twas  over-ble8t, 
Woold  nerer  gbe  iks  aniaing  fsther  lest^ 


But,  baying  spoilM  tbe  edge  of  ill-forg*d  law. 
By  rods  and  axes  had  been  kept  in  awe ; 
But  that  his  gracious  band  the  sceptre  beld, 
In  all  tbe  arti  of  mildly  guiding  skill*d ; 
Wbo  saw  tbose  engines  which  unhing^d  us  mo^e^ 
Oriev'd  at  our  {bllies  with  a  fisther^s  love, 
Knew  the  Tile  ways  we  did  t'  afflict  him  take. 
And  watch*d  what  hastę  we  did  to  ruin  make  { 
Yet  when  upon  its  brink  we  seem*d  to  stand, 
Loit  to  our  snccour  a  forgiving  band. 
Tliough  now  (alas !)  in  tbe  s|id  gTave  he  lies, 
Yet  sball  bis  praise  ibr  ever  liye,.  and  laurds  thence 
arise. 

Mercy  's  indeed  the  attribute  of  HeavGD, 
For  gods  bare  power  to  keep  the  baJance  even« 
Which  if  kings  loose^  how  can  tbey  govem  wdl  ł 
Mercy  should  pardon,  but  tbe  sword  oompel : 
Compassion  's  else  a  kingdom^s  greatest  harm, 
lU  waimth  engendeis  r^els  till  they  swarm; 
And  lound  the  throoo  themselves  in  tumults  spread. 
To  beaTO  the  crown  from  a  long-cufEerer^s  h^d. 
By  esample  this  tbat  godlike  king  once  knew. 
And  after,  by  eicperience^  fonnd  too  tnie. 
Under  PUlistian  lords  we  kmg  had  monm'd, 
When  be,  our  great  dellTcrer,  retnm'd ; 
Bat  thenoe  tbe  deluge  of  our  tears  did  cease, 
The  royal  dore  sbow*d  us  such  maiks  of  peaoe : 
And  when  this  land  io  blood  be  might  have  laid, 
Brought  balsam  for  the  wounds  ourseNes  had  mada. 
l^ugh  now  (alas !)  io  tbe  sad  gruTO  he  lies,    ' 
Yet  sball  his  praise  for  erer  Ure,  and  laurels  finom 
it  rise. 

Then  matrons  ble8S*d  him  as  be  pass*d  akng. 
And  triumph  ecWd  tbrough  th'  enfranclusM  throiog : 
On  his  each  band  his  loyal  brotbers  sbone, 
like  two  supporters  of  Oreat  Britani*s  throne : 
The  first,  for  deeds  of  arms,  renown^d  as  hr 
As  Famę  e'er  flew  to  tell  grcat  tales  of  war  ; 
<>f  naturę  geoerous,  and  of  stedfast  mind. 
To  flattory  deaf,  but  ne*er  to  merit  Uind, 
lbeierv*d  in  pleasnres,  but  in  dangers  boM, 
Youthf ul  in  actions,  and  in  oonduct  old, 
Tme  to  bis  firiends,  as  watcbful  o*er  bis  foo^ 
i  And  a  just  ndoe  upon  aach  bestows; 
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Slow  to  oondeiiin,  noi*  partial  to  oommend, 

The  braTe  man^ft  paćroa,  and  the  wrong^d  man^s 

^end. 
Now  justly  seated  oa  th'  imperial  throne, 
In  wbich  high  sphere  no  brighter  ^tar  e'er  shone : 
Virtue*8  great  pattern,  and  RebciUioa*s  dread, 
Long  may  he  Iive  to  bruise  Łhat  serpent*8  head, 
TiU  all  his  fbes  their  just  confusion  meet, 
Aod  growl  and  pine  beneath  his  mighty  feet  I 

The  second,  for  debates  in  coiuicil  fit, 
Of  steady  jadgment  and  deep  piercing  wit : 
To  all  the  nobJest  heights  of  leaming  bred, 
Both  men  and  books  with  curious  8»irchhad  read: 
Fathom'd  the  ancient  policies  of  Greece, 
And  havidg  formM  fip(»n  all  one  curious  piece, 
Leamt  tbence  what  springs  best  mo^e  and  guide  a 

State, 
And  conld  with  ease  dtrect  the  heavy  wdgbL 
fiut  oor  then  angiy  fate  g^reat  Glo^ster  seiz'd. 
And  never  ńnce  0eera'd  perfectiy  appea8*d : 
For,  oh !  what  pity,  peopie  blessM  as  we 
With  plenty,  peace,  and  noble  liberty, 
Should  BO  much  of  our  old  disease  retain. 
To  make  us  surfeit  into  slares  again ! 
Slayes  to  those  tjnrant  lords  whose  yoke  we  borę, 
And  8erv'd  so  baise  a  bondage  to  before ; 
Yet  'taras  our  cune,  that  blessings  flow'd  too  &st, 
Or  we  had  appetites  too  coarae  to  taste. 
Fond  leraelites,  our  manna  to  refuse. 
And  Egypfs  loathsome  flesh-potB  murmnriog  choose. 
Oreat  Charles  saw  this,  yet  hush'd  his  rising  breast, 
Though  much  the  lion  in  his  bosom  prest: 
ISut  he  for  sway  seemM  so  by  Naturę  madę, 
That  his  own  passions  knew  bim,  and  obey'd: 
Master  of  them,  he  8ofl:en'd  his  command,' 
The  sword  of  rule  scarce  threaten'd  in  his  hand : 
Stern  majesty  upon  his  brow  might  sit, 
Bat  smiles,  still  playing  roond  it,  madę  it  sweet: 
So  finely  mix'd,  had  Naturę  dar^d  t*  afibrd 
One  lea!^  perfection  morę,  he  'ad  been  ador^d, 
MercifnI,  jost,  good-natur*d,  liberał,  braye, 
Witty,  and  Pleasure^s  Iriend,  yet  not  her  slaye: 
The  paths  of  life  by  noblest  methods  trod ; 
Of  mortal  mold,  but  ra  his  mind  a  god. 
Thoufch  now  (alas !)  in  the  sad  grave  he  lies,  [rise. 
Yet  shall  bis  praise  for  ever  live,  and  laurelsfrom  tt 

In  this  great  mind  long  he  his  cares  revolv*d,  - 
And  long  it  was  ere  the  great  mind  resolv'd: 
Tłll  weariness  at  last  his  thoughts  compos^d ; 
Peace  was  the  choice,  and  their  debates  were  clo8*d. 
But,  oh! 

Through  all  this  isle,  where  it  seems  mostdesignM, 
NoUiing  so  bard  as  wi8h'd>for  peace  to  find. 
The  elements  due  order  here  maintain. 
And  pay  their  tribute  in  of  warmth  and  rein : 
Cool  shades  and  streams,  rich  fertile  lands  abound, 
And  Nature*8  bounty  flow  j  the  seasons  round. 
But  we,  a  wretched  race  of  men,  thus  blest, 
Of  so  much  happiness  (if  known)  possest, 
Mistaking  every  noblest  use  of  life, 
Leit  beanteous  Qoiet,  that  kind,  tender  wife, 
For  the  unwholesome,  brawling  harlot,  Strifś. 
The  man  in  power,  by  wild  ambition  led,     '   i 
£nvy'd  all  honours  on  another^s  head ; 
And,  to  supplant  some  rival,  by  his  pride 
EmbroiPd  that  state  bis  wisdom  oogbt  to  guide, 
l^e  priests,  who  humble  temperance  should  profoss, 
Sougbt  silken  robes  and  fat  yolnptuous  ease; 
Sj,  with  smali  labours  in  the  TJneyard  shown, 
forsook  God*s  harrest  ta  improfc  their  owi^ 
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lliat  dark  enigma  (yet  noriddled)  Ław, 
Instead  of  doinpp  right  and  giring  awe^ 
Kept  open  lists,  and  at  the  noisy  bar, 
Four  times  a  year  proclaim'd  a  ciril  war, 
Where  daily  kinsmen,  fother,  sos,  aad  brother, 
Might  damn  their  souls  to  ruin  one  another. 
Hence  cayils  rosę  'gainst  Heayen^b  and  Cesar's  caosc^ 
From  Iblse  religions  and  comipted  lawa ; 
Tłll  »>  at  last  Tebellioo's  base  was  laid, 
And  Ood  or  king  no  longer  were  obey*d. 

But  that  good  angel,  whose  surmounting  power 
Waited  great  Chailes  in  eacb  emergeot  hoiir, 
Against  whose  care  Heli  yajnly  did  deciee. 
Nor  faster  could  design  than  that  foresee, 
Gtiarding  the  crown  upon  his  sacred  brow 
From  all  its  blackest  arts,  was  with  him  now, 
Aasur'd  him  peace  most  be  for  him  design*d. 
For  he  was  bom  to  giTe  it  all  mankind ; 
By  pą|bience,  mercies  large,  and  many  toila, 
In  his  own  realms  to  calm  intestine  broils^ 
Thence  eyery  root  of  discord  to  remove, 
And  plant  us  new  with  unity  and  lorę ;       [shora^ 
Thęn  strctch  his  healing  hands  to  neighbouring 
Where  Slaughter  rages,  and  wild  Rapine  roars; 
To  cool  th^r  ferments  with  the  charms  of  Teace, 
Who,  so  their  madness  and  their  ragę  might  oease^ 
Orow  all  (embracing  what  such  friendship  brings) 
Like  us  the  peopie,  and  like  him  their  kings. 
But  now  (alas !)  in  the  sad  grare  he  lie%    [it  riac 
Yet  shall  his  praise  for  ever  liye,  and  Uurds  ironi 

For  this  assurance  pious  thanks  he  paid ; 
Then  in  his  mind  the  beauteous  model  laid 
Of  that  mąjestic  pile,  where  oft,  his  care 
A-while  foi^ot,  he  might  for  ease  repair : 
A  seat  for  sweet  retiremeot,  health,  and  lore^ 
Britain*s  Olympus,  where,  like  awful  Jore, 
He.  pleas'd  could  sit,  and  his  regards  bestow 
On  the  Tain,  busy,  swarming  world  below, 
E^en  I,  the  meanest  of  those  humble  swains, 
Who  sang  his  praises  thitnigh  the  fiertile  plains,. 
Once  in  a  happy  hour  was  thither  led, 
Curious  to  see  what  Famę  so  (ar  had  spread. 
There  tell,  my  Muse,  what  wonders  thou  didst  flnd 
Worthy  thy  song  and  his  celeatial  mind. 

Twas  at  that  joyful  halłow'd  day^s  return. 
On  which  that  man  of  miracles  was  bom, 
At  whose  great  birth  appearM  a  noon-day  star, 

Which  prodigy  foretold  yet  many  morę; 
Did  strange  escapes  from  dreadfiil  Fate  declarc^ 

Nor  shinM,  but  for  one  greater  king  before. 
Though  now  (alas ! )  in  the  sad  grare  he  lies,  [risa. 
Yet  shall  his  praise  for  ever  Uto,  and  laurels  fram  it 

For  this  great  day  were  equal  joys  prepar*d, 
The  Yoioe  of  Triumph  on  the  hills  was  beard ; 
Redoubled  shoutings  wakM  the  Echoes  round. 
And  cheerAiI  bowis  with  loyal  tows  were  crown'<l. 
But,  abore  all,  wtthin  those  lofty  towers, 
Where  glorious  Charles  then  spent  his  happy  boors^ 
Joy  wore  a  solemn,  though  a  smiling  foce ; 
Twas  gay,  but  yet  mąjestic,  as  the  place ; 
Tell  then,  my  Muse,  what  wonders  thou  didst  fin^ 
Worthy  thy  song  and  his  celestial  mind. 

Within  a  gate  of  strength,  whose  ancient  frame 
Has  outwora  Time,  and  tiie  records  of  Famę, 
A  reverend  dome  ■  there  stands,  where  twice  each 
Anembling  prophets  their  deYotions  pay,         [day 
In  prayers  and  hjrmns  to  Heaven's  etemal  King, 
The  comet,  flnte,  and  shawme,  assisting  as  they  sin^, 

•  ■  St  €eorge's  Cburch^ 
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Berę  Itrad^s  myrtic  stttntes  tbey  recount, 
From  tbe  fint  tables  of  the  holy  mount. 
To  the  blesŁ  gospd  of  that  glońous  Lord, 
Whoee  precious  «leath  salvatioD  has  restor^d. 
Herę  speak,  ny  Masą,  what  wonden  thou  dłdst  find 
Worthy  thy  «ODg  and  his  celestial  rahid. 

Within  this  dome  a  shming  chapel '  's  TaiaM, 
Too  noble  to  be  well  describM  or  pnus'd. 
fieibre  the  door,  fix*d  in  an  awe  profound, 
I  stood,  and  gaz'd  with  pleasing  wooder  roond, 
When  cne  approech*d  who  borę  mach  sober  grace, 
Oider  and  oeremony  m  his  hce ; 
A  threatening  rod  did  his  dread  right  hand  poize, 
A  badge  of  rule  and  teirour  o'er  the  boyi : 
His  left  a  massy  bunch  of  keys  did  sway, 
Seody  to  open  all  to  all  that  pay. 
This  conrteoos  'sqaire,  obserring  how  amaz'd 
My  eyes  betrayM  me  as  tbey  wildly  gaz*d, 
Thns  gently  spoke :  "  Tboee  baimers  '  raia^d  on  high 
Betoken  noble  vows  of  chiTaUy ; 
Which  here  their  herocs  with  Religiom  make, 
When  they  the  ensigne  of  thia  order  take." 
Then  in  due  method  madę  me  undertftand 
What  honour  fiim'd  St.  George  had  done  our  land  $ 
What  toils  he  ▼anqołah'd,  with  what  monstera  strove; 
Whose  champknos  sińce  for  Tirtue,  truth,  and  lo^e, 
Hang  here  their  trophies,  while  their  generonaaims 
Seep  wrong  snpprest,  and  innocence  from  hanaa. 
At  tłiis  m'  amazement  yet  did  greater  grow. 
For  I  had  been  told  all  Tirtue  was  but  show.; 
That  oft  bold  viUany  had  best  soccesSy 
Ab  if  its  nse  were  morę,  nor  merit  less. 
Bot  here  I  saw  how  it  lewarded  shin'd. 
Tell  on,  my  Miue,  what  wonden  thoo  didst  find 
Worthy  thy  song  and  Charles*8  mighty  mind« 

I  tani'd  around  my  eyes,  and,  ]o,  a  celi  4, 
Where  melanclioly  Ruin  seem*d  to  dwell, 
The  door  unhingM,  without  or  bolt  or  wardy 
SeemM  as  what  lodg'd  within  fbund  smali  regaid. 
L*ke  some  old  den,  scarce  visited  by  day, 
Where  dark  Obli^ion  luik'd  and  watch'd  for  prey. 
Here,  in  a  heap  of  confus^d  waste,  I  found 
Neglećted  hatchments  tumbled  on  the  ground; 
The  spoils  of  Ume,  and  triumph  of  that  Fate 
Which  equally  on  all  mankind  does  wait : 
The  bero,  lereird  in  his  bumble  graVe, 
With  other  men,  was  now  nor  great  nor  braTe ; 
WhOe  here  łiis  trophies,  like  their  master,  lay. 
To  darknws,  worms,  and  rottenness,  a  prey. 
tJrg'd  by  such  thoughts  as  guide  tlie  truiy  great, 
Perfaaps  his  fikte  he  did  in  battle  meet; 
Feli  in  his  prinoe's  and  his  coantry'8  cause ; 
But  what  his  reoompense }  A  short  applause, 
Which  he  ne'er  hears,  his  memory  may  graoe^ 
TSi,  aoon  forgot,  another  takes  lui  place. 

And  happy  that  man's  chanoe  who  falls  in  time, 
£re  yet  hia  Tirtue  be  beoorae  his  crime ; 
JSre  his  abus'd  desert  be  caird  his  pńde^ 
Or  fools  and  Tillains  on  his  ruin  ride. 
But  tnily  blest  is  be,  wbose  soul  can  bear 
The  wronga  of  Fate,  nor  think  them  worth  his  care : 
Whose  mind  no  disappointment  here  can  shake, 
Wha  a  true  estimate  ul  Ufe  does  make^ 

•  SL  Oeorge*8  Chapel. 

»  Of  the  knights  of  the  gaiter. 

4  Aa  old  aile  in  the  church,  where  the  baoner  of 
oeadknight  is  carried,  when  another  succeeds 


Knows  *tis  uncertaitt,  lirail,  and  will  hare  end, 
So  to  that  prospect  still  his  thoughts  does  bend ; 
Who,  thongb  his  right  a  stronger  power  in^ade, 
Though  Fate  oppress,  and  no  man  giTe  him  aid^ 
CheeT'd  with  U*^  assurance  that  he  there  shali  find 
Rest  fnrni  all  toils,  and  no  remone  of  mind ; 
Can  Fortune's  smUes  despise,  her  frowns  out-braTe^' 
For  who  *s  a  prince  or  beggar  in  the  gra^e  ? 

But  if  immortal  any  thing  remain, 
Rejoice,  my  Muse,  and  strive  that  end  to  gain. 
Thou  kind  dissoWer  of  encroaching  care, 
And  ease  of  every  bttter  weight  I  bear, 
Keep  from  my  soul  repining,  while  I  smg 
The  praise  and  honour  of  this  głorious  king  ; 
And  further  tell  what  wonders  thou  didst  ftml 
Worthy  thy  song  and  his  celestial  mind. 

Beyond  the  dome  a  lofty  tower'  appeanrs, 
Beauteous  in  strength,  the  work  of  kmg-past  years^ 
Old  as  his  noble  stem,  who  there  bears  sway. 
And,  like  his  loyalty,  without  decay. 
This  goodly  ancient  frame  looks  as  it  stood 
The  mother  pile,  and  all  the  rest  her  brood* 
So  careAiI  watch  seems  piousły  to  keep, 
While  undemeath  her  wings  tbe  mighty  sleep; 
And  they  may  rest,  sińce  Norfolk  ^  there  oommandą 
Safo  in  his  foithful  heart  and  Taliant  hands. 

But  now  appears  the  beauteous  seat?  of  Pieaoe»  - 
Large  of  eactent,  and  fit  for  goodly  ease ; 
Where  noble  order  strikes  tbe  gicedy  sight 
With  wonder,  as  it  fills  it  with  deiight ; 
The  massy  walls  aeem,  ąs  the  womb  of  Earth, 
Shrunk  when  such  mighty  ąuanies  thence  had  birth  ; 
Or  by  the  Theban  founder  they  'd  been  raisM, 
And  in  his  powerful  numbers  shonld  be  prais*d : 
Suoh  stsength  without  does  every  where  abound, 
Within  such  glory  and  such  splendour  's  found, 
As  man*s  united  skill  had  there  oambinPd 
V  espress  what  one  gieat  genius  had  de8ign*d. 

Thus,  when  the  happy  world  Augustus  sway'd( 
Kngiwledge  was  cherish^d,  and  impro^ement  nuide| 
Learuing  and  arts  his  empire  did  adom. 
Nor  4id  there  one  neglected  virtue  moam ; 
But,  at  his  cali,  from  forthest  nations  came, 
While  the  immortal  Muses  gare  him  fome. 
Though  when  her  for«tretch'd  empire  flonrish'd  most^ 
Romę  nerer  yet  a  work  like  this  eould  boast: 
No  Csnar  e^er  like  Charles  his  pomp  exprese'd. 
Nor  eres  were  his  naticos  half  so  blest : 
Though  now  (alas !)  in  the  sad  grare  he  lies, 
Yet  shall  his  praise  for  ever  live,  and  lanrels  hoai 
it  rise. 

Here,  as  all  Nature*8  wealth  to  eoort  him  prest^ 
SeemM  to  attend  him  Planty,  Peaoe,  and  Rot. 
Through  all  the  lofty  roofs  '  describ*d  we  find 
The  tmls  and  triumphs  of  his  god-like  mind : 
A  theme  that  móght  the  nobłest  fancy  warm^ 
And  oDly  fit  for  kus'  who  did  perfonn. 
The  waUs  adom'd  with  richest  woren  goM, 
Equal  to  what  in  temples  shin*d  of  old, 
6rac'd  well  the  lustre  of  his  royal  ease, 
Whose  empire  reach'dthioughottt  the  weałthyseasi 
Ease  which  he  Wisely  chose,  when  raging  arms 
Kept  neighbouring  nationa  waking  with  alarms : 

i  The  castle. 

*  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  constable  of  Windaol; 
Castle. 

7  Thehouse. 

*  The  paintings  done  by  'the  Sieur  YeHo^  hia 
mąiesty's  chief  painter*  ' 
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*  For  when  wan  Łroubled  her  floft  fooiitałiiB  there, 
She  swell'd  her  streains,  and  flow^d-in  faster  here ; 
With  lier  came  Plenty,  till  our  ifle  seemM  blenM 
As  CaDaan*9  shore,  wbere  Israel^s  sous  found  rest. 
Therefore,  when  cruel  spoilers,  who  ha^e  hurPd 
Waste  and  confuston  throog'b  the  wretched  world, 
To  afterotimes  leave  a  great  hated  name, 
«The  praise  of  Peace  shaJl  wait  on  C3iarle8'8  famę ; 
His  coimtry^s  father,  throngh  wboie  tender  care, 
like  a  luU'd  babę  she  slept,  and  knew  no  fear; 
Who,  when  sh*  ofiended,  oit  woold  hide  his  eyes» 
Nor  aee,  becaiue  it  griev*d  him  to  chaatize. 
But  if  submission  brought  her  to  hia  feet, 
With  what  true  joy  the  penitent  he  'd  meet ! 
How  would  his  lo^e  still  with  his  justice  stri^e ! 
How  parent-like,  how  fondly  be  'd  forgive  ! 
But  now  (aJas  1 )  in  the  sad  gra^e  he  lies,     [it  rise. 
Yet  shall  his  praise  for  ewer  \\vę,  and  laurels  from 
Since  after  all  those  toils  throngh  which  he  stiOTe 
By  every  art  of  most  endearing  love, 
For  his  reward  he  had  his  Britahi  found, 
The  awe  and  envy  of  the  nations  ronnd. 
Muse,  then  speak  morę  what  wonders  thou  didstfind 
Worthy  tby  song  and  his  celestial  mind. 
Tell  now  what  emulation  may  inspire, 
And  warm  each  Biitish  heart  with  wariike  Gse  ; 
Cali  all  thy  ststers  of  the  saored  hill. 
And  by  the  painter*8  penoU  guide  my  qa01 ; 
Bescribe  that  lofty  monumental  hall  % 
Where  £ngland*s  triumphs  grace  the  shining  wali, 
When  she  led  captive  kings  from  conąuer^d  Oaul. 
Here  when  the  sons  of  Famę  their  leailer  meet. 
And  at  their  feasts  in  pompons  order  sit, 
When  the  gład  sparkUng  bowi  inspires  the  board. 
And  high-^rais^d  thoughts  great  tales  of  war  affi>id, 
Hera  as  a  łeason  may  their  eyes  behold 
What  their  rictorions  &then  did  of  old ; 
When  Ibeir  pioud  neighboun  of  the  Galtic  shore 
Trembled  to  hear  the  Eogiish  lion  roar. 
Here  may  they  see  how  good  old  Edward  '<>  sat. 
And  did  his  glorious  8on's  "  arrival  wait, 
%Vhen  from  the  fields  of  vaaqaish'd  France  he  eame, 
Follow'd  by  spoils,  and  usher'd  m  by  Famę. 
Tn  golden  chaine  he  their  queird  monarch  led. 
Ob,  for  such  laursłs  on  another  head ! 
Unsoird  with  sk>th,  nor  yet  o*eicloy'd  with  peace. 
We  had  not  then  1eam'd  the  loose  arts  of  ease. 
In  our  own  climes  our  TiguTous  youth  wera  non^d, 
And  with  no  foteign  education  curs^d* 
Their  northem  metal  was  preser^M  with  care, 
Nor  sent  for  softening  into  botter  air. 
Nor  did  th*,  as  now,  fhwi  fhiitlesa  traTals  ccne 
With  fbUies,  Tioes,  and  diseascs  hone; 
But  in  foli  purity  of  health  and  mind 
Kept  up  the  noble  Tirtnes  of  their  kind. 
Had  npt  false  senates  to  those  ills  dispoe^d, 
Which  long  had  England^s  happiness  oppo8'd 
With  stiąblóm  foetion  and  rcfeHellloas  prida, 
All  means  to  such  a  noble  end  deny'd. 
To  Britain,  Charles  this  glory  had  restor*d, 
lad  thow  iwrolted  nations  own^d  their  lord. 
.   But  now  (alas  !)  in  the  sad  gnive  he  lies, 
Yet  aball  his  pnuse  far  ersr  Uve,  and  laarals  fkom 
it  rise. 
And  now  sunrey  what  *8  open  to  our  ^ripr^ 
|km  down  all  heads,  and  pay  de^ation  due, 

9  Where  $t  Oeorge*s  fcast  is  ktpt 
*«  Edward  the  Tbird. 
o  The  Black  Princa. 


The  tempie  ■*  by  this  bero  bnitt  behold, 
Aaom'd  with  canrings,  and  o'eriaid  with  goM] 
Whose  radiant  roof  such  glory  doca  display. 
We  think  we  see  the  Heayen  to  which  we  pray; 
So  well  the  artistis  hand  bas  there  ddinfd 
The  merciful  redemption  of  mankind ; 
The  bright  ascension  of  the  Son  of  God, 
When  back  throngh  y  ielding  skies  to  HeaTcn  berode^ 
With  lightnlng  round  his  nead,  and  thnnder  what 

he  trod. 
Thns  when  to  Charles,  as  Solomon,  was  giTcn 
Wisdom,  the  greaftest  g^ffc  of  bonnteous  HeaveD| 
A  hoose  like  his  he  built,  and  tempie  rais'd, 
Where  his  Creator  might  be  fitly  prais'd ; 
With  riches  too  andhonoors  was  he  crown'd. 
Nor,  whilst  he  liv'd,  was  there  one  like  him  fbmd. 
Therefore  what  once  to  IsraePs  lord  was  said, 
When  Sheba^  queen  his  gknioos  coort  sorrey^d, 
To  Charies^s  ikme  for  ever  shall  remam, 
Who  did  as  wondrous  things,  who  did  as  grestlf 

reign: 
*'  Happy  were  they  who  couM  befbre  him  stand, 
And  saw  the  wisdom  of  his  dread  command." 
For  Heayen  resolT^d,  that  much  abore  the  rest 
Of  other  nations  Britain  sboold  be  blest; 
Found  him  when  banish'd  fVom  bis  sacred  right, 
Try'd  his^reat  soul,  and  in  it  took  delight; 
Then  to  his  throne  in  trinmph  him  did  bring, 
Where  nerer  rul^d  a  wiser,  jaster  king. 
But  now  (alas !)  in  the  sad  grave  he  lies, 
Yet  shall  his  praise  for  ever  liye,  and  laurels  fnn 

itrise. 
Thus  far  the  painter^  hand  did  guide  the  Mia^ 
Now  !et  her  lead,  nor  wiH  he  surę  rcfnse. 
Two  kindred  arts  they  are,  so  near  aUy'd, 
They  eft  have  hy  each  other  been  supply*d. 
Therefore,  great  man!  when  nest  thy  thoiigfali 

inoline 
The  works  (jf  Famę,  let  this  be  the  design: 
As  thou  couM  hest  great  Charlei^s  glory  show. 
Show  how  he  fell,  and  whence  the  fotal  bkm-. 
In  a  large  scenę,  may  gire  bcholden  awe, 
The  meeting  of  a  numerons  senate  draw ! 
Over  their  heads  a  black  distemper^d  sky. 
And  through  the  air  let  grinning  Furies  fly. 
Charg^d  with  commissions  of  infomal  datę. 
To  fałse  fisll  Discord  and  intesttne  Hate ; 
From  their  foul  heads  let  them  by  handUPnls  feepr 
The  uglipst  snakes,  and  best-loY^d  faroorites  tber{^ 
Then  whiH  them  (spouting  venom  as  they  fali) 
'Mongst  the  assembled  numbers  of  the  hall ; 
There  into  murmuring  bosoms  let  them  go, 
Till  their^nfeetion  to  con^sion  grow ; 
Till  such  bold  łumults  and  disorders  rise, 
As  when  the  impious  sons  of  Earth  assi^M  1^ 

tbreaten^d  sktes. 
But  then  let  mighty  Charles  at  distance  stand, 
His  crown  upon  Ińs  head,  and  sceptre  in  his  hapd  ^ 
To  send  abroad  his  word,  or  with  a  frown 
Repel,  and  dash  th'  aspiring  rebełs  down : 
Uaable  tn  behold  his  dreaded  ray, 
Let  them  grow  blind,  disperse,  and  reel  awa^. 
Let  the  dark  flends  the  troiibled  air  ibrsake. 
And  all  new  peaceful  order  seem  to  take. 

But,  oh,  imagine  Fate  t'  have  waited  lonf 
An  hour  like  this,  and  mingled  in  the  throQg, 
Rous'd  with  those  ifuries  from  her  seat  below, 
T*  ha^e  watchM  her  only  time  to  gire  the  h\m§ 

"  The  chapel  at  the  and  of  the  ba]|» 
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When  cniel  carea,  by  finithlos  subjects  bred, 
Too  cloflely  prett*d  his  sacred  peacefol  head ; 
With  tbetn  t'  hare  pointed  ber  destroying  daft, 
AjmI  throogh  the  brain  fband  passage  to  the  heart 
Deep-woundiDg  plagues  areDging  Heaven  bestow 
On  tbose  curs^d  beads  to  whom  diis  kas  we  ove ! 
Od  all  wbo  Charies*s  heait  aflHctłon  gave, 
ind  sent  him  to  the  sorrows  of  the  grare  t 

Noir,  painter,  (if  thy  grieft  can  let  thee)  draw 
The  laddeit  scenes  that  weepin^  eyes  e'cT  saw; 
Ho*  on  his  royal  bed  that  trofaf  day 
The  Brach-lameuted  mighty  moiiarch  lay  ; 
Great  in  his  fate,  and  er^n  o^er  that  a  khng, 
Ho  terroor  conld  the  Lord  of  Terroun  bring. 
Throagh  many  steady  and  wdl-manag^d  years 
He^ad  arm'd  fak  mind  'gainst  all  those  little  fears, 
Whicfa  common  mortals  want  the  power  to  hide, 
Wfaen  their  mean  souds  and  Talued  day  diyide. 
He  'ad  study^d  weii  the  worth  of  life,  and  kjaew 
Its  troublet  many,  and  its  blessings  few : 
Tlierefore  unmoYM  did  I>eath's  approachea  see^ 
^id  grew  fiuniliar  irith  his  D<»tiny  ; 
lifce  aa  acqoaitttance  entertain^d  his  Fata, 
Who,  as  it  knew  him,  8eem'd  content  to  wait. 
Not  as  his  gader,  but  his  friendly  guide, 
While  he  for  his  great  jouniey  did  provide. 

Oh,  couldst  thou  express  the  yeanings  of  his  nfaid 
To  his  poor  mourning  people  left  behind  ! 
Bat  that  I  fear  will  ev'ia  thy  Aill  decełre,    [eelre. 
Nonę  but  a  soul  like  hh  such  goodoess  could  cod- 
For  though  a  stubbom  race  de^enring  iU, 
Yet  would  he  show  himself  a  father  stilL 
Theiefore  he  chose  for  that  peculiar  care, 
Ifis  crown's,  his  Tirtne^s,  aod  his  mercy'8  heif, 
Great  James,  wbo  to  hip  throne  does  now  succeed, 
And  chaig'd  hhn  tenderiy  his  Bocks  to  feed  ^ 
To  guide  tkem  too,  too  apt  to  run  astray, 
And  keep  the  ibses  and  the  w6lves  away. 

Herę,  pamter,  if  thou  canst,  thy  art  impro^f , 
Aod  show  the  wonders  of  frateroal  lorę ; 
How  mourning  James  by  fading  Charles  did  stand, 
The  dying  grasping  the  surrWing  band ; 
How  roumi  each  other*s  necks  their  arms  they  cast, 
MoaaM  with  endearing  murmurings,  and  embrae'd  i 
And  of  their  parting  pangs  such  marks  did  giye, 
Twas  hard  to  goess  whicb  yet  could  longest  live. 
Botfa  their  sad  tongues  ąuite  lost  the  power  to  speak, 
Aod  their  kind  hearts  seem'd  both  prepar'd  to  break. 

Herę  let  thy  curious  pencil  next  display, 
How  round  his  bed  a  beauteous  oflbpring  lay, 
With  their  great  fother^s  blessing  to  be  crown'd, 
Uke  yoang  fierce  lions  stretchM  upon  the  grDund, 
And  m  majestic  silent  sorrow  drown'd. 

This  done,  suppose  the  ghasHy  minuta  nigh, 
And  paint  the  griefii  of  the  sad  standers-by ; 
Th'  uRweary'd  re\'erend  fother^s  pioos  care, 
Offiering  (as  oft  as  tears  could  stop)  a  prayer. 
Of  kindred  nobles  draw  a  sorrowing  train, 
"Wbose  feoks  may  speak  how  much  they  shat^d  his 

pain; 
How  finom  each  groan  of  his,  deriTmg  smart, 
Each  fetch'd  another  from  a  tortuHd  heart 
Mingled  with  these,  his  faitbful  seryants  place, 
With  different  lin^s  of  woe  in  erery  face ;      [eyes, 
With  downcast  heads,  swoln  breasts,  and  streaming 
And  sighs  that  mount  m  vainthe  unrelenting  skies. 
*    But  yet  there  still  remains  a  task  behind, 
In  which  thy  readiest  art  may  labour  find. 
At  distance  let  the  mourning  queen  appear,    . 
(Bot  wbere  sad  news  too  toon  may  reacłi  her  ear) 


Pescribe  her  prostrate  to  the  tfame  abowe, 
Pleading  with  prayer  the  tender  cause  of  k>ve! 
Show  troops  of  angels  hovering  from  the  sky ; 
(For  they,  whene^er  she  call^d,  were  ałways  nigh) 
Let  them  attend  her  cries,  and  hear  her  moan, 
With  looks  of  beauteous  sadness  like  her  own, 
Because  they  know  her  lord's  gi-eat  doom  ts  seal'd» 
And  cannot  (though  she  asks  it)  be  repealM. 

By  this  time  think  the  work  of  Fate  is  done, 
So  any  fnrther  sad  descriptkm  shun. 
Show  him  not  pale  aad  bnatUess  on  his  bed, 
Twould  make  all  gazen  on  thy  art  foli  dead  ; 
And  thou  thjrself  to  soch  a  scenę  of  woe 
Add  a  new  piece,  and  thy  own  statuę  grow. 

Wipe  therefore  all  thy  pencils,  and  prepara 
To  draw  a  prospect  npw  of  dearer  air. 
Paint  in  an  eastem  sky  new  dawning  day. 
And  there  the  embryos  of  Time  display ; 
The  forms  of  many  smiling  years  to  come, 
Just  ripe  for  birth,  and  labouring  from  their  womb  ; 
Each  struggling  whioh  shall  eldership  obtain, 
Jo  be  first  gracM  with  mighty  James's  reign. 
Let  the  dr^  monprch  on  his  throne  appear» 
Place  too  the  chaiming  partner  of  it  there. 
0'er  his  their  wings  let  Famę  and  Trium)>h  spread. 
And  soft-eyM  Cupids  hover  o'er  bar  head ; 
In  his,  paint  smiling,  yet  majestic  grace» 
But  all  the  wealth  ci  beauty  in  her  face. 
Theai^omthedifisrantcorDersoftiifi  Eartlb 
Describe  applauding  nations  comiog  forth* 
Homage  to  pay,  or  humble  peace  to  gain, 
And  own  auspicious  omens  nom  his  reign. 
Set  at^long  diistance  bis  contraeted  foes 
Shrinkiug  from  what  they  dare  not  paw  opposę  p 
Draw  shame  or  mean  despair  in  all  their  eyes. 
And  terrour  lest  th'  ayenging  hand  should  rise. 
Butwhere  his  smiles  extend,  drew  beauteous  Peace^. 
The  poor  man'a  oheerful  toUa,  the  rioh  man's  case; 
Herę,  shepberds  piping  to  their  feeding  shecp^ 
Or  StretchM  at  length  in  their  warm  huts  asleep; 
Hiere  jolly  hinds  sprcad  through  the  sultry  fields^ 
Reaping  such  harrests  as  their  tillage  pelds; 
Or  shelter^d  from  the  scorebings  of  the  fign, 
Thdr  labours  ended,  and  repast  begun ;        [raist, 
Rang^d  on  greeu  banks,  which  they  themselTes  did 
Singing  their  own  content,  and  ruler^s  praise. 
Draw  beauteous  meadows,  gardens,  gronres,  ani 

bowers, 
Where  Contemplation  best  ma^  pass  her  hours : 
FilPd  with  chaste  lovers  plighting  constant  heartS| 
Rejołcing  Muses,  and  encourag*d  Arts. 
Dnw  evei7  thing  like  this  that  thoughit  can  frame^ 
Best  suiting  with  thy  therae,  great  Jaipes^s  fome. 
Known  for  the  man  who  ^m  his  youthful  years, 
By  mighty  deeds  bas  eam*d  the  crown  he  wears; 
Whose  oanąuerhig  arm  far-enTy'd  wonders  wrougbC^ 
Wben  an  ungrateifol  people*s  cauae  he  fought  $ 
When  for  their  rights  he  his  braTc;  sword  employ'^ 
Who  in  return  would  have  his  rights  destroy'd : 
But  HeaTen  such  injur'd  merit  did  regard ; 
(As  HeaTen  in  time  tme  yirtue  will  rewaffd) 
So  to  a  throne  by  ProTidence  be  rosę. 
And  all  whoe^er  were  his,  were  Providence*s  foep. 


TnE  ENCHANTMENT, 
I  DID  but  look  and  1ove  a-while, 

Twas  but  for  one  half-hour; 
Tben  to  resist  1  had  no  will. 

And  nam.  i  bAve  no  power. 
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To  sigh,  and  wah,  u  all  my  eaw  ; 

Sijchs,  whłch  do  beat  impart, 
Enough  to  melt  the  coldest  ice, 

Yet  cannot  warm  your  heart. 

O !  woald  your  pity  give  my  beart 

One  conier  of  your  breast, 
Twould  leam  of  youra  tbe  winning  art, 

And  quickly  steal  the  resL 


ODE. 


THE 

J>OET'S  COMPLAINT  OF  HIS  MUSE: 

OR, 

A  SATIRE  AGAINST  ŁIBiXS. 
Si  quid  habent  veń  vatum  praesagia,  yivam. 

To  ihe  light  bonoarable  Thomas  eiurl  of  Onoiy, 
haron  of  Moor  Park,  knight  of  the  most  Doble 
order  of  the  garier,  &c 

IIT  ŁORU, 

Thodoh  neTer  any  maD  had  morę  need  of  eicnae 
for  a  presomption  of  this  mitnre  than  I  ba^e  now, 
yety  when  I  have  laid  oat  every  way  to  find  one, 
yoor  lordship'B  goodnesa  mett  be  my  refnge :  and 
tberefore  I  hambly  caat  this  at  yom*  ieet  for  pro- 
tectioD,  and  myself  for  pardon. 

My  lord,  I  hairc  great  need  of  protection ;  for 
to  the  best  of  my  beart  I  have  here  pttbiished  in 
some  measnre  tbe  trutb,  and  I  wonld  ba^e  it 
thonglit  bonestly  too :  (a  practice  never  morę  oat 
of  countenance  than  now)  yet  tmth  and  bonom* 
afe  tbmgs  wbich  yoar  lordship  mnst  needs  be 
kind  to,  because  they  are  rehitions  to  your  na- 
turę, and  never  left  yon. 

Twonld  be  a  second  presomption  in  me  to 
pretend  in  this  a  panegyrie  on  yonr  lordsliip;  for 
it  would  reqaire  more.art  to  do  your  yurtue  jostice, 
tban  to  flatter  any  other  man. 

If  I  have  Tentnred  at  a  hint  of  the  present 
fnfiermgs  of  that  great  prince  mentioned  in  the 
latter  end  of  this  paper,  witli  favonr  from  your 
lordship  I  hope  to  add  a  second  part,  and  do  all 
those  great  and  good  men  jnstice,  that  have  in 
łiis  calamities  stnck  fiist  to  so  galbint  a  friend  and 
«o  good  a  master.  To  wńte  and  finish  wbich 
great  sat^t  fidthfally,  and  to  be  hunoured  with 
yonr  lordship*s  patronage  in  wbat  I  inay  do,  and 
yonr  approbation,  or  at  least  pardon,  in  wbat  I 
\astt  dooe,  will  be  the  greatest  pride  of, 

my  lord, 
yoor  mott  hńmbie  admirer  and  aervant, 

>  A'UOMAS  Ul-WAY. 


To  a  high  bill  where  never  yet  stood  tree, 
Wbere  only  heath,  coarK  fem,  and  furzcs  g^iow, 

Wbere  (nipt  by  piercing  air) 
Tlie  flocks  in  tatter'd  fleeces  bardly  gazę, 
Led  by  uncouth  tbougbts  uid  care, 
Which  did  too  much  his  pensiYe  miud  amaae, 
A  wandering  bard,  wboee  Mose  was  cnzy  growa, 
Cloy^d  with  the  nauseous  fbllies  of  tbe  buzzing  tt»wm 
Oame,  look'd  about  him,  sigh'd,  and  łaid  him  down ; 
Twas  fiur  from  any  path,  but  where  the  Eaith 
Was  bare,  and  naked  all  as  at  ber  biith, 
When  by  the  word  it  fint  was  madę, 
Ere  God  had  said, 
Let  grass,  and  herbs,  and  every  green  thing  grmw, 
With  frułtiiil  trees  after  tbeir  kind,  and  it  was  so. 
The  wfaiiiitling  winds  blew  fiercely  round  bis  head, 

Cold  was  his  lodging,  bard  his  bed ; 
Aloft  his  eyesoo  the  wide  Heavens  be  cast, 
Where  we  are  told  Peace  only  *8  (bund  at  last: 
And  as  be  did  its  hopelees  distance  see,- 
Sigh*d  deep,  and  cryM,  "  How  farisPeaoe  fitom  me!* 

Nor  ended  there  bis  moan : 
The  distance  of  his  futurę  joy 
Hftd  been  enough  to  give  him  pain  alone; 

But  who  can  undergo 
Despair  of  ease  to  come,  with  weigbt  of  preseot  woeł 

Down  his  a0licted  face 
Tbe  trickUng  tears  had  stream*d  so  fast  a  pace, 
As  left  a  path  wom  by  tbeir  briny  race. 

Swohi  was  bis  breast  with  sigbs,  his  wett- 
ProportłQn'd  limbs  as  useless  fcll, 
Whiist  the  poor  tnmk  (unable  to  sustain 
Itsclf )  lay  rackt,  and  shaking  with  its  pain. 
I  heard  his  groens  as  I  was  walking  by. 
And  (urg^d  by  pity)  went  aside,  to  see 

What  tlie  sad  cause  could  be  Cl>*Srh. 

Had  prcss*d  bis  state  so  Iow,  and  raisM  his  plamtB  so 
On  me  be  fixt  his  eyes.     I  crav*d, 
Why  so  forlom;  be  vainly  niv*d. 
Peace  to  his  mind  I  did  commend : 
But,  oh!  my  words  were  hardiy  at  an  end, 
Wlieu  I  perceiy^d  it  was  my  iińeod. 
My  much-lov*d  friend;  so  down  I  sat. 
And  beggM  that  I  might  sbare  his  fate: 
I  laid  my  check  to  his,  when  with  a  gale 
Of  sighs  he  eas'd  ha  breast,  and  thus  bc^ś;an  his  taler 

"  I  am  a  wreich  of  honest  race : 
My  parents  not  obscure,  nor  high  in  titles  were^' 
Thcy  left  me  heir  to  no  disgrace. 
My  father  was  (a  thing  now  rare) 
Loyal  and  brave,  my  mother  chsiste  and  frir  f 
The  pledge  of  marriage-Tows  was  only  I; 
Alone  I  IivM  tbeir  much-lov*d  foodled  boy : 
They  gave  me  generous  education,  high 
They  8trove  to  raise  my  mind,  and  with  it  gre« 

their  joy. 
The  sagcs  tliat  instructed  me  in  arts. 

And  knowledgc,  od  would  praise  my  part^ 
And  cbeer  my  parents*  longing  hearts. 
When  I  was  caird  to  a  dispute. 
My  fellow  pupils  oft  stood  mute ; 
Yet  never  Envy  did  disjoin 
Tbeir  hearts  from  me,  nor  Pride  distemper  mnie^ 
Thus  my  first  years  in  liappiness  I  pas^ 

Nor  any  bittcr  cup  did  taste: 
But,  oh !  a  deadly  portion  came  at  last* 
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Ai  1  lay  kwsely  od  my  bed» 
A  tfaousand  pleannt  tboughts  tnumphiog  in  my 
head, 
Aad  aa  my  sense  on  Łhe  ńch  banquet  fed, 
A  Toice  (it  wemM  no  more,  ao  busy  I 
Was  with  myaelfy  I  saw  not  who  was  nigh) 
Ptarc^dtbroagh  my  eart;  *  Arise,  thy  good Senander^s 

dead.' 
U  ihook  my  brain,  and  from  Łheir  feast  my  frigbted 
fled. 


'*  nom  tb«nc8,  sad  discontent,  uneaay  fean. 
And  aaziom  doubts  of  what  I  had  to  do, 

Grew  with  succeeding  yean. 
The  world  was  wide,  but  whither  shotild  f  go  ? 
I,  whose  biooming  bopes  all  witherM  were, 
Wbo  'd  littk  fortunę,  and  a  deal  of  care  ? 
To  Britain^s  great  metropolis  I  stray^d, 

Wbere  Fortune^s  generał  gamę  isplay'd$ 
Wbere  honesty  and  wit  are  often  prais^d. 
But foob  and  knaves  are  fortunate  and  raisM; 
My  ibrwaid  spirit  prompted  me  to  find 

A  coavene  equal  to  my  mind : 
Bot  by  raw  jadgment  easily  inisled, 

(As  giddy  caUow  boya 

Are  very  land  oftoys) 
I  misi^d  the  brave  and  wise,  and  in  their  siead 
On  every  sort  of  Tanity  I  fed. 
OaTooKCSomba,  cowards,  kna^es,  and  prating  fools, 
Sulfies  of  o^ergiown  bulka  and  little  aoula, 
Gaoeaten,  half  wita,  and  apendthrifts  (such  as 

think 
MlachievoQa  midnigfat  frolios,  bred  by  drink, 

Are  gallantry  and  wit, 
Becauae  to  their  lewd  aaderstandin|s  fit) 
Werę  thoae  wherewith  two  years  at  least  I  spent, 
To  all  their  fiilsome  foiliea  most  incorrigibły  bent ; 
Tm  at  the  last,  myaelf  more  to  abuse, 
I  grew  m  bve  with  a  deceitfiil  Muse. 

"  No  fair  decerrer  e^er  ns^d  such  charms, 
V  ennare  a  tender  youth,  and  win  hia  heart : 
Or,  when  she  had  him  in  her  arms, 
Secur'd  his  love  with  greater  art. 
i  &iiey*d,  or  I  dream^d  (as  poeta  always  do) 

No  beauty  with  my  Muse^s  might  compare. 
Uty  she  seem*d,  and  on  ber  front  sat  a  majeatic  air, 
Awful,  yet  kind ;  serere,  yet  fair. 
Upon  ber  head  a  crown  she  borę 
Of  kurd,  which  she  told  me  should  be  minę : 
And  roond  her  iyory  neck  she  wore 
Aropeoflargestpeari.    Bach  part  of  her  did  ahme 
With  jewels  and  with  gold, 
Numberlesa  to  be  told; 
Which  in  imagination  as  I  did  behold. 

And  loT*d,  and  wonder^d  more  and  more, 
Saidshe,<Theseriche8all,  mydarłłng,8hajlbethine, 

Bidiea  which  never  poet  had  before.' 
8be  promb'd  me  to  raise  my  fortunę  and  my  name, 
By  foyal  fa^oor,  and  by  endless  iame; 
But  never  told 
Howhard  they  were  to  get,  how  difflcult  to  hołd. 
Thus  by  the  arte  of  this  most  sly 
Deluder  was  I  caught, 
Td  her  bewitching  bondage  bnmght 
£temal  constancy  we  swore, 
A  thooaand  ames  our  vowa  wers  doubled  o'«r : 
And  aa  we  did  in  our  entrancementa  lie, 
Ithooriit  no  pleaaure  e*er  waa  wiooght to  high. 
No  palr  ao  happy  aa  my  Muae  and  Ł 
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"  Ne*er  was'  young  lover  half  so  fond 

When  first  hia  pusillage  he  lost, 

Or  could  of  half  my  plensure  boast 

We  never  met  but  we  enjoy'd, 

Still  tranaported,  nerer  cloy'd. 

Cbambers,  closets,  fields,  and  groves. 

Borę  witness  of  our  daily  1oves  j 

And  on  the  bark  of  every  tree 
You  might  the  marks  of  our  endearmenta  see. 

Distichs,  posies,  and  the  pointed  bita 
Of  aatire  (written  when  a  poet  meeta  ' 

His  Muse^a  caterwauling  fits) 
You  might  on  e^ery  rhind  behold,  and  swear 
I  and  my  Clio  had  been  at  it  there. 

Nay,  by  my  Muse  too  I  was  blest 

With  (^springs  of  the  choicest  kinda, 

Such  aa  hare  pleasM  the  noblest  minda. 
And  been  appror'd  by  judgments  of  the  best 

But  in  tius  most  transporting  height, 

Whence  I  look'd  down,  and  laught  at  Fate, 
All  of  a  audden  I  was  aher^d  growiy ; 
I  round  me  look*d,  and  found  myself  alone; 
My  foithless  Muse,  my  fi&ithless  Miiae,  waa  gone: 

I  try*d  if  I  a  Terse  could  frame : 
Oft  I  in  Tain  invok'd  my  Clio'8  name. 

The  more  I  8trove,  the  more  I  hlVd, 
I  chaf d,  Ibit  my  pen,corst  my  duU  scuH,  and  raird, 
Ile8olT'd  to  force  m*  untoward  thought^  and  at  the 
last  preraird. 

A  linę  came  forth,  but  such  a  one. 
No  travelling  matron  in  her  child-birth  pains. 
Fuli  of  the  jojrful  hopea  to  bear  a  son, 
Was  more  aatoniah'd  at  th'  unlook*d-for  ahape 

Of  aome  deform'd  baboon,  or  ape, 
Than  I  was  at  the  Mdeoua  issue  of  my  braina. 

I  tore  my  paper,  stabbM  my  pen. 

And  swore  I  *ad  never  write  again, 
ReaolT*d  to  be  a  doating  fool  no  more* 
But  when  my  reckoning  I  began  to  make, 
I  found  too  long  I  'ad  slept,  and  was  too  late  awake; 
I  found  m'  ungrateful  Muse,  for  whose  falae  sake 

I  did  myself  undo^ 

Had  robb'd  me  of  my  dearest  storę, 
My  precious  time,  my  friends,  and  reputation  too; 
And  left  me  helpleas,  fnendless,  very  proud,  and  poor. 

"  Reason,  which  in  baae  bonds  my  folly  had  enthrall'd. 

I  straight  to  council  caU^d ; 
IJke  some  old  faithful  friend,  whom  long  ago 
I  had  cashier'd,  to  pleaae  my  flatteiing  fiur. 
To  me  with  readlness  he  did  repair, 
Eicpress^d  much  tender  cheerfulness,  to  find 
E^^erience  had  restor^d  him  to  my  mind ; 

And  loyally  did  to  me  show, 

How  much  himaelf  he  did  abuse, 
Who  credited  a  flattering,  fiilse,  destructiTe,  trea* 
cherous  Muse. 

I  aak'd  the  causes  why.    He  said, 

Twas  neyer  known  a  Muse  e^er  staid 
When  Fortune  fled ;  for  Fortune  is  a  bawd 
To  all  the  Ninę  that  on  Pamassus  dwell, 
Where  those  ao  fam'd  delightful  fountaina  awell 
Of  poetry,  which  there  does  e^er  flow; 

And  where  wifs  luaty,  shining  god 

Keeps  hia  choice  saraglia 
So  whilst  our  fortunę  amiles,  our  tboughts  aapire» 
Heasure  and  famę  *8  our  busineaa,  and  desire. 

Then,  too,  if  we  find 

A  promptness  in  the  mind, 
Tht  Muaa  is  alwayt  ready,  alwaya  kind. 
U 
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But  if  th'  old  barlot,  Fortune,  once  denies 
Her  favour,  all  our  pleasure  and  rich  fancy  dies, 
And  (hen  th'  young,  sUppery  jUt,  the  Muse,  too  from 
us  flies. 

"To  the  whole  tale  I  gare  attention  due; 
And,  as  right  search  into  myself  I  madę, 
I  found  all  he  had  gaid 
Was  very  honest>  very  trae. 
O  how  I  hu«cg*d  my  welcome  friend! 
And  much  my  Muse  I  could  not  discommend ! 
For  I  ne*cr  liv*d  in  Fortune*8  grace, 
$he  always  tumM  her  back,  and  fled  from  me  apace, 
And  never  once  vouchsafd  to  let  me  see  her  face. 
Thcn,  to  confirm  me  morę, 
He  drew  the  veil  of  dotage  firom  my  eyes : 
'See  here,myson,'said  he,  'the  valued  prize; 
Thy  fulsome  Muse  behold,  be  happy,  and  be  wise.' 
I  look'd,  and  saw.the  rampant,  tawdry  quean, 

With  a  morę  horrid  tram 
Than  eter  yet  to  satire  lent  a  tale, 
Or  haunted  Chloris  in  the  Mail. 
Tbc  flrst  was  he  who  stunk  of  that  rank  rerse 
,  In  which  he  wrote  his  Sodom  Farce ; 

A  wretch  whom  old  diseases  did  so  bite, 
That  he  writ  bawdry  surę  in  spite, 
To  ruin  and  disgrace  it  quite. 
Philosophers  of  old  did  so  express 
Their  art,  and  show'd  it  fn  thcir  nastiness. 
Kext  him  appear^d  that  blundering  sot, 
Who  a  late  Session  of  the  Poets  wrote. 
Naturę  bas  mark^d  him  for  a  heavy  fool ; 

By  's  fiat  broad  face  you  MI  know  the  owi. 
The  otber  birds  have  hooted  him  from  light; 
Much  bufieting  has  madc  him  Iovc  the  night, 
And  only  in  the  dark  he  strays; 
Still  wretch  enough  to  live,  with  worse  fools  spends 
his  days, 
And  for  old  shoes  and  scraps  repeats  duli  plays. 
Then  bext  there  foIlowM,  to  make  up  the  throng, 
Lorek Łampoon  and  Monsieur  Song, 
Who  sought  her  love,  and  promi8'd  for  't. 
To  make  her  famous  at  the  court 
Tlie  city  poet  too  was  there, 
in  a  black  satin  cap  and  his  own  hair, 
"And  begg'd  that  he  might  have  the  h    en 
To  beget  a  pageant  on  her 
For  the  city*s  «ext  lord-mayor. 
Her  fayouTS  she  to  nonę  dcnyM : 
They  took  her  all  by  tums  aside. 
Tńi  at  the  last  up  in  the  rear  there  came, 
The  poets'  scandal,  and  the  Muses'  shamc, 
Abeastof  monstroas  guise,  and  Ubci  was  his  name. 
But  let  me  pause,  for  'twill  ask  time  to  tell 
How  he  was  bom,  how  bród  and  whcre,  and  where  he 
now  does  dwell." 

He  paus'd,  and  tlius  renew*d  his  tale. 

"  Down  in  an  obscure  \'ale, 
'Młdst  fogs  and  fens,  whence  mists  and  vapours  rise, 

Where  never  Sun  was  seen  by  eyes, 

Under  a  desert  wood, 
Which  no  man  own,  but  all  wild  beasts  were  bred, 
And  kept  their  horrid  dens,  by  prey  far  forag'd  fed, 

An  ill-pil'd  cottage  siood, 
Built  of  men's  bones  slanghterM  in  civil  war. 
By  magie  aft  brought  tbither  from  aiar, 

There  liv'd  a  widowM  witch, 
That  U8'd  to  mambie  curses  eve  and  moro, 

like  one  whom  wants  and  care  had  wom ; 


Meagre  her  looks,  and  sunk  her  eyes, 
Yet  miscbiefs  study'd,-di8cords  did  deme. 
Shc  appear*d  humble,  but  it  was  her  pride : 
Slow  in  her  speech,  in  semblance  sanctifyHL 
Still  wben  she  spoke  she  mcant  another  way; 

And  when  she  curs'd,  she  seem*d  to  pray. 
Her  hellish  charms  had  all  a  holy  dress» 

And  borę  the  name  of  godliness, 
All  her  familiara  seemM  the  sons  of  Peaoe. 

Honest  habits  they  all  wore, 
In  outward  show  most  lamb-like  and  divi]ie: 
But  mward  of  all  inces  they  had  storę, 
Greedy  as  woWes,  and  sensual  too  as  swine. 
Like  her,  the  sacred  scriptures  they  had  all  by  hearC, 
Most  easily  could  quote,  and  tum  to  any  part, 
Backward  repeat  it  all,  as  witches  their  prayen  60, 
And,  for  their  tum,  interpret  backward  too. 
Idolatry  with  her  was  held  impure, 
Because,  besides  herself,  no  idol  she  'd  eodure. 
Though  not  to  paint,  she  'ad  arts  to  change  the 
And  alter  it  in  heavcnly  fashioo.  [f^Boe, 

Lewd  whining  she  defin*d  a  mark  of  grace. 
And  making  ugły  faces  was  mortification. 

Her  late  dead  pander  was  of  well-known  fiun% 
Old  Presbyter  Rebellion  was  his  name : 
She  a  swom  foe  to  king,  his  peace,  and  lawa, 
So  will  be  ever,  and  was  caird  (bless  us!)  the  Good 
Old  Causc. 

**  A  time  there  was  (a  sad  one  too) 
When  all  things  wore  the  face  of  woe, 
When  many  homnirs  rag*d  in  this  onr  land. 
And  a  destroying  angel  was  sent  down. 
To  sconrge  the  pride  of  this  rebellious  towo. 
He  came,  and  o*er  all  Britain  stretch'd  his  conąuenog 
hand: 
1111  in  th'  untrodden  streets  unwholesome  gnas 
Grew  of  great  stalk,  its  colour  gro^s. 
And  melancholie  poisonous  g^reen; 
Like  those  coarse  siekły  weeds  on  an  old  dun^iO 
seen, 
Where  some  murrain-murther'd  hog, 
Poi80n*d  cat,  or  straugled  dog, 
In  rotteni^ess  had  long  unbury*d  laid. 
And  the  cold  soil  productive  madę. 
Birds  of  ill  omen  hoverM  in  the  air. 
And  by  their  crics  bade  us  for  graves  prepare; 
And,  as  our  dcstiny  they  seem*d  t'  unfbłd, 
Dropt  dead  of  the  same  fate  they  had  foretold. 
That  dire  commission  ended,  down  there 
Another  angcl  with  a  sword  of  flame: 

*    Desolation  soon  he  madę. 
And  our  new  Sodom  Iow  in  ashes  laid. 
Distractions  and  distrusts  then  did  amongst  os 
Wben,  in  her  pious  old  disg^ise, 
This  witch  with  all  her  mischie^makiog  tnin 
Began  to  show  herself  agaio. 
The  sons  of  Old  Rebellion  straight  she  summom^dalli 
Straight  they  were  ready  at  her  cali : 
Once  morę  th'  old  bait  before  their  eyes  she  cai^ 

That  and  her  love  they  long*d  to  taste; 
And  to  her  lust  she  drew  them  aJl  at  last. 
So  Keuben  (we  may  read  of  heretofbre) 
Was  led  astray,  and  had  pollution  with  his  fiuthe^ 
whore. 

"  TTie  better  to  conceal  her  lewd  intent 
In  safety  from  observing  eyes, 
Th'  old  strumpet  did  herself  disguise 

In  comeły  weeds,  and  to  the  city  went. 
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ASeeted  tniCh,  much  modesty  and  grace, 
And  (like  a  wom-ouŁ  suburb  truU)  past  Łberą  for  a 
Thtth«r  all  ber  Iovers  flock'd,         [new  face. 
And  there  for  ber  support  she  fbund  . 
A  wight,  of  wbom  Fame'8  trumpet  much  does 

sound, 
Witk  ail  inspredients  for  hm  business  stockM, 
Not  unlike  him  whose  story  bas  a  place 
In  th*  anoals  of  sir  Hudibras. 
Of  all  ber  business  be  took  care,    , 
And  erery  knave  or  fool  tbat  to  ber  did  repair, 
Ibd  by  bim  admittance  tbere. 
By  his  contrirance  to  ber  did  resort 
All  wbo  bad  been  disgiisted  at  the  court. 

Those  wbose  ambition  bad  been  crost, 
Or  by  ill  manners  bad  preferments  lost, 
Werę  those  on  wbom  she  practis^d  most  ber  charms, 
lay  nearcst  tojier  beart,  and  oftenest  in  ber  arms. 
bterest  in  erery  faction,  every  8ei%  she  sought; 
And  to  ber  lure,  flatteringtheirbopes,  she  brougbt 
All  tbose  wbo  use  religion  for  a  fasbion. 
All  soch  as  practise  forms,  and  take  great  pains 

To  nuike  their  godliness  tbetr  gains, 
And  thriTe  by  the  distractions  of  a  nation, 
She  by  ber  art  ensnarM,  and  fetter*d  in  ber  chains. 
Throttgh  ber  the  AŁbeist  bop*d  to  purchase  toleration, 
The  rebd  power,  the  beggarM  spendtbrift  lands. 
Out  of  the  king's  or  bishops*  hands. 
Kay,  to  ber  side  at  last  she  drew  in  all  the  rude, 
1Jngovemable,  headlong  multitude : 
Promis^d  strange  liberUes,  and  surę  re^ress 
Ofnever-felt,  unheard-of  grierances : 
I^mperM  their  fdllies,  and  indulgM  their  hopes, 
Włth  May-day  routs,  November  sąuibs,  and  bnming 
pasteboard  pqpes. 


"  Wtth  ber  in  commcin  lust  did  mingle  all  the  ci^ew, 
Tlll  at  tbe  last  she  pregnant  gprew. 
And  from  ber  womb,  in  little  time,  brought  forth 
This  monstrous,  most  detested  birth. 
Of  cbildren  bom  with  teeth  we  'Ye  heard. 
And  some  like  comets  with  a  beard ; 
Which  seemM  to  be  forerunners  of  dire  change : 

Bat  never  hitberto  was  seen, 
Bon  finom  a  Wapping  drab,  or  Sboreditch  quean, 
A  form  like  this,  so  bideoos  and  so  strange. 
To  bełp  whose  mother  in  ber  pains,  there  came 
Many  a  well-known  damę. 
The  bawd  Hypocrisy  was  there, 
And  madam  Impudence  tbe  fair : 
I>gime  Scandat  with  ber  squinting  eyes, 
Tliat  lOTcs  to  set  good  neigbbours  at  debatę, 
And  raise  commotions  in  a  jealous  state. 
Wis  tbere,  and  Malice,  queen  of  far-spread  lies, 
With  all  their  train  of  frauds  and  forgeries. 
Bat  młdwife  Mutiny,  that  busy  drab, 
That  *s  alwa3rs  talking,  always  loud. 
Was  sbe  tbat  first  took  pp  the  babę. 
And  of  the  office  most  was  proud. 
Behold  its  head  of  horrid  form  appears : 
To  spite  the  pillory,  it  bad  no  cara. 
When  straight  tbe  bawd  cry'd  out,  'twas  surely  kin 

To  the  blest  family  of  Pryn, 
But  Scandal  ófferM  to  depose  ber  word, 
Or  oath,  tbe  fatber  was  a  lord. 
The nose  was  ugly,  long,  andbig, 
^  Broad,  and  snouty  like  a  pig;  ' 

Whicb  BhowM  be  would  in  dungbills  lorę  to  dig; 
Łjjje  to  ctet  stinking  satires  op  in  ill-piPd  rhymes, 
Aad  UTe  by  the  oorroptions  ot  nnhappy  times. 


'  "Tbey  promisM  all  by  tums  to  take  bim, 
And  a  bopeful  youth  to  make  him. 
To  nurae  be  straight  was  sent 
To  a  sister  witcb,pthougb  of  anotber  sort. 
One  wbo  profest  no  good,  nor  any  meant :    [slept, 
All  day  she  practis'd  cbarms,  by  night  she  hardly 
Yet  in  tbe  outcasts  of  a  northem  factious  town, 
A  little  smoky  mansion  of  ber  own, 
Where  ber  familiars  to  ber  did  resort, 

A  celi  she  kept. 
Heli  she  adorM,  and  Satan  was  ber  god; 
And  many  an  ugly  loatbsome  toad 
CrawPd  round  ber  walls,  and  croak'd. 
Under  ber  roof  all  dismal,  black,  and  smok'd« 
HarboQr'd  beetles,  and  unwbolesome  bats, 
Sprawling  nests  of  little  cats ; 
All  which  were  i  mps  she  cherisb'd  with  ber  blood. 
To  make^her  spells  succeed  and  good. 
Still  at  ber  sbriveird  brrasts  tbey  hung,  whene^er 
manktnd  she  curst, 
And  with  tbese  foster-brethren  was  our  monster 
In  little  time  tbe  bell-bred  brat        [nucs'd« 

Grew  plump  and  fat, 
l^ltbout  his  leading  strings  could  walk. 
And  (as  the  sorceress  taught  him)  talk. 
At  scTcn  yean  old  be  went  to  scboo!, 
Where  first  be  grew  a  fbe  to  rule. 
Never  would  be  learh  as  taught, 
But  still  new  ways  affected,  and  new  methods  aougbt. 
Not  tbat  be  wanted  parts 
T*  improve  in  lettcrs,  and  proceed  in  aits  ; 
But,  as  ncgligent  as  sly, 
Of  all  penrerseness  brutisbly  was  fuli, 
(By  naturę  idle)  lov'd  to  sbift  and  lie. 

And  was  obśtinately  duli. 
Tlll,  spite  of  Naturę,  througb  great  pains,  the  tot 
(And  tb*  influence  of  th'  ill  genius  of  our  land) 
At  last  in  part  began  to  understand. 
Some  insight  in  tbe  Latin  tongue  be  got ; 
Could  smatter  pretty  well,  and  write  too  a  plain  band* 
For  which  his  guardians  all  thought  fit, 
In  compliment  to  his  most  bopeful  wit, 
He  sbould  be  sent  to  learn  tbe  laws, 
And  out  of  tbe  good  old  to  raise  a  damn*d  new  cąuM. 


r^ 


**  In  which  the  better  to  improve  bis  mind, 

As  by  Naturę  be  was  bent 
To  search  in  hidden  paths,  and  tbings  long  bury*d  find» 
A  wretch'8  converśe  much  be  did  frequent: 
One  wbo  this  world,  as  that  did  bim,  disown*d, ' 
And  in  an  unfrequented  comer,  where 
Nothing  was  pleasant,  hardly  healthfiil  found, 

He  led  his  bated  life. 
Needy,  and  ev*n  of  necessaries  bare. 
No  serrant  had  be,  cbildren,  fricnd,  or  wife: 
But  6f  a  little  remnant,  got  by  fraud, 
(For  all  ill  tums  be  lov'd,  kil  good  detested,  and  be-^ 
liev'd  no  God) 
Thrice  in  a  week  be  cbang'd  a  boardcd  groat, 

With  which  of  beggsur^s  scraps  be  boughL 
Then  from  a  neigbbouring  fountain  water  got« 

Not  to  be  clean,  but  slake  bis  tbirst 
He  ncTcr  blest  himself,  and  all  things  eise  be  currt, 
The  celi  in  which  be  (though  but  seldom)  slept, 

Lay  like  a  den,  unclcaiisM,  unswept ; 
And  there  those  jewels  which  be  lov'd  be  kept; 

Old  wom-out  statutes,  and  records 
Of  common  privilege8,  and  the  rights  of  lords. 
But  bound  up  by  themseWes  with  care  were  laid 

All  the  acts,  resolyes,  and  orders,  nuido 
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By  the  old  long  nirop-parliament, 
Through  all  tbe  changes  of  its  govenitnent: 
From  which  with  readiness  he  could  debatę 
Concerning  matters  of  the  s^te, 
▲U  down  from  goodly  fbrty-one  to  horrid  forty-eight 

*<  Hifl  friendship  much  our  monster  sought 
By  instmct,  and  by  inclinatjon  too : 
So  wtthout  much  ado 
They  were  together  brought. 
To  him  obedience  Libel  Bwore,  and  by  him  wat  he 
He  learnt  of  him  all^goodness  to  detest ;    [taught 

To  be  ashamM  of  no  disgrace ; 
In  all  things  but  obecfience  to  be  beast; 
To  hide  a  coward*8  heart,  and  show  a  hardy  fiu^. 
He  taught  him  to  cali  goremment  a  clog. 

But  to  bear  beatings  like  a  dog : 
T  have  no  religion,  honesty,  or  sense, 
BtkŁ  to  pfofess  them  all  for  a  pretencę. 
Fraught  with  these  morals,  he  began 
To  complete  him,  morę  for  man; 
Bistinguish^to  Kim  m  an  hour 
Twist  1egis1ative  and' jndicial  power ; 
How  to  frame  a  commtmwealtby 
And  democracy,  by  stealtb; 
To  palliate  it  at  firsŁ^  ahd'cry, 
Twas  but  a  weU-mixt  monarchy^ 
And  treason  tahu  papnU; 
Into  rebellłon  to  diride  the  nation. 
By  fair  committees  of  association; 
How  by  a  lawful  means  to  bring 
In  arms  against  himself  the  king» 
With  a  distinguishing  old  trick, 
1Vixt  peraons  natural  aikl  politic ; 
How  to  make  faithful  senraats  tnuton^ 

Thorough-pac'd  rebels  legislatocs. 
And  at  lait  troopeis  adjdtators. 
Thus  wen-inform'a,  and^famish^d  with  enottgh 
Of  sncb-like  wordy,  canting  stuff, 
Our  blade  set  forCh,  and  quick1y  grew 
A  leader  in  a'  factious  crew. 
Where'er  he  came,  'twas  he  first  silence  broke, 
And  sweird  with  ever^  word  He  spoke. 
By  which  beoonung  saiicy  grace    ' 
He  gain*d  authority  and  place: 
By  man^  for  preferments  was  thought  fit. 
For  talkmg  treason  without  fear  or  wit; 

For  opening  foilings  in  the  state ; 
For  loving  noisy  and  unsound  debatę, 
And  wearing  of  a  mystical  green  ribband  in  his  htt 

"  Thus,  like  Alcides  in  his  llon*s  słoń, 

He  very  dreadfiil  grew. 
But,  like  that  Hercules  when  lore  crept  tni 

And  th'  liero  to  his  distaff  drew, 
His  foes  that  found  him  saw  he  was  but  man : 
So  when  m^  faithless  Clio  by  her  snase 
Had  brought  him  to  her  arms,  and  I  surprisM  him 
there, 
At  once  to  hate  and  scora  him  I  Began; 

To  see  how  foolishly  she  *ad  drest. 

And  for  dlyersion  trick'd  the  beast 

He  was  poetry  all  o*er, 

On  every  side,  behihd,  -before : 

About  him  nothing  could  I  see 

But  party-colour^d  poetry» 

1\untcr'8  advices,  litanies, 
Ballads,  and  alt  the  qnłrious  escess 

Of  ills  that  mafice  could  devise, 
Or  cyer  swarmM  from  a  licentious  prcss, 


Hung  round  about  hin  like  a  tpell: 
And  in  his  own  hand  too  was  writ, 
That  worthy  piece  of  modem  wit, 
The  country's  late  Appeal. 
But  from  such  ills  when  will  our  wretched  tftte 
Be  firc«d?  and  who  shaii  crush  thisierpeofs 
Tissaidwemayinancientlegeadsread  [beidł 
Of  a  huge  (hagon  sent  by  Fale 
To  lay  a  sinfol  kingdom  waste: 
So  throagh  it  all  he  rang'd,  devouring  aa  be  pii^ 
And  each  day  with  a  ^irgin  broke  his  fiiA: 
TiU  wretched  matsons  curst  thetr  wcmb, 
So  hanlly  was  their  loss  endurM : 
The  ]overi  all  deqMir'd,  and  soughtf&eirtsibi 
In  tbe  salkne  monster's  jaws,  and  of  their  ptinsiicit 
cur'd. 
TUI,  like  our  monster  too,  and  with  tlw  sum 
Curst  ends,  to  the  metropolis  he  came: 
His  cruelties  renew'd  again. 
And  e?ery  day  a  maid  was  slain. 
The  cune  through  erery  family  had  put, 

When  to  the  sacrifice  at  last 
Th'  unhappy  moiiarch'8  only  chUd  mmt  bov: 
A  royal  daughter  needs  mnst  suffes  thau,  a  npl 
brother  nowk 

**  On  him  this  dragon  libel'  needs  will  picy; 
On  him  lias  cast 
His  sordid  venom,  and  profiu'd 
With  spurious  tctk  his  spotless  hmt, 
Which  shall  for  ever  stand 
T^nblemisti^d,  and  to  ages  bst, 
When  an  his  foes.lie  buried  in  their  sbame. 
Elsę  tell  me  why  Csome  prophet  that  is  wiK) 
HeaTen'tx)ok  such  care 
To  make  him  every  thing  that  *8  rare^ 
Dear  to  the  heart,  desirous  to  the  eyea 
Why  do  all  good'  men  bless  him  as  he  goei? 
Why  at  his  presence  shrink  his  foei? 
Why  do  the  braTO  aO  stńve  bis  honour  to  defesdł 
Why  through  the  world  is  he  distinguish^d  mt 

By  titles,  which  but  fow  can  boast, 
A  most  just  master,  and  a  faithiiil  frieod? 
One  who  nerer  yet  did  wrong 
To  high  or  Iow,  to  old  or  young  } 
Of  him  what  orphan  can  oomplain  ? 
Of  him  what  widów  make  her  moan  ? 
But  such  as  wish  him  here  again, 
And  miss  his  goodness  now  he  's  gaoe. 
If  this  be  (as  I  am  surę  tis)  tme; 
Tlien  pr'ythee,  prophet,  tell  me  too^ 
Why  liyes  he  in  the  worid^  esteem. 
Not  one  man*s  foe  ?  aod  then  why  aie  not  all  na 
friends  with  him? 

«  Whene'er  his  Ufe  was  set  at  stake 

For  his  ungratefol  country*s  sake, 
What  dangess  or  what  laboun  did  he  ever  Am\ 

Or  what  wonderB  has  not  done? 
WatchiuT  all  night,  and  busy  all  tbe  day, 
(Spreading  his  fleet  in  stght  of  HoUsndfk  ńm) 
TUumphantly  ye  saw  his  ilags  and  stieamen  pbf> 

Then  did  the  English  lion  roar, 

Whilst  the  Belgian  coochant  lay,    

Big  with  the  thoughts  of  oanquest  and  reoom, 

Of  BriUin's  honour,  and  his  own, 
To  them  he  like  a  threatening  oometiUi^d, 
Rough  as  the  sea,  and  furious  as  tbe  wind; 
But  coiMtaot  as  the  stan  that  nerer  iii0v% 

Or  as  women  woułd  hare  lon. 
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Th6  tremblin^  genius  of  their  italte 
Look'd  oat,  and  stnight  thrunk  back  liitliead, 
To  we  our  daring  bannen  spread : 
Wbibt  in  their  harboun  they 
Uke  batten*d  moMten  weltering  lay ; 
Tbe  Winda,  wł^  oon  th*  had  kiss^d,  scornM  with 
their  flags  to  play ; 
Bat  drooping  like  their  captains*  hearta, 
Bach  pendent,  eyery  itreamer,  hung : 
Tbe  seamen  leemM  t*  have  loit  their  arts; 
Tb^  ships  at  anchor  now,  of  which  we  'ad  heard 

them  boast, 
\VHh  91-farl*d  saila  aod  rattlings  loose,  by  e^ery 
billów  tosty 
Lay  like  neglected  harpa,  untunM,  unstrung ; 

Till  at  the  last,  provoVd  with  shame, 
Forth  fironi  their  dena  the  baited  foxes  came; 
Fosa  io  cooncil,  aod  in  fight  too  gra^e ; 
Seldom  trae,  and  now  not  brave : 
They  bInsterM  out  the  day  with  show  of 

fight, 
And  ran  away  m  the  good-natur'd  night. 

"  A  bloody  battle  next  waa  fonght, 
And  tben  in  triumph  borne  a  welcome  fleet  be 
brought, 
With  fpoib  of  Tictory  and  glory  fraugfht« 
To  him  then  every  heart  «)u  open,  down 
From  the  great  man  to  the  down : 
In  him  róoic'd,.ip1itm  inclinM; 
And  as  bia  health  round  the  glad  board  did  paas» 
Esch  honett  fellpw,cry'd,  <  fJi  fuli  my  glass;' 
And  shoir'd  the  fiihieas  of  his  mind. 
No  discontented  irermin  of  ill  times 

Durst  then  aflront  him  but  in  show ; 
Nor  Libel  dash  him  with  his  dirty  rbymes ; 
Kor  may  be  tire  in  peace  that  does  it  now« 
And  whose  heart  would  not  wish  so  top, 

That  had  but  seen,  , 

Wben  his  tumuttuoos  misled  foes 

Against  him  rosę, 
With  what  heroic  grace 
He  chose  the  weight  of  wrong  to  undergol 
"No  tempest  on  hia  brow,  unalter*d  in  his  face, 
Thie  witness  of  the  innocence  within. 
Baty  wben  the  messengers  did  mandates  bring 
For  his  retreat  to  foreign  land, 
Snoe  sent  fimm  the  relenting  band 
Of  the  mpat  lo^ing  brother,  kindest  king ; 
If  in  Ilia  heart  jegret  did  rise, 
It  neyer  8cap'd  his  tongue  or  eyes; 
With  steady  Tirtue  'twas  allay'd. 
And  like  a  mighty  conqueror  be  dbefd. 

"It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  day. 
Sad  as  the  busńiesa,  suUen  too 
As  pnmd  men,  when  in  vain  they  woo» 
Or  soldiers  cbeated  of  their  pay* 
The  coort,  where  pleasnres  ns*d  to  flow, 
Kscame  the  scenę  of  mooming  and  of  woe  : 

Deiolate  was  every  room, 
'Where  men  far  news  aiid  bońness  us'd  to  come: 
With  folded   arms   and   downcast    eyes  men 
waŁM 
In  ooraers,  and  with  cantkai  talk'd. 
Ali  thii^  prepar'd,  the  hour  drew  near 
Wben  be  most  part:  his  last  short  time  was 

spent 
fa  leaying  bleasings  on  his  children  dear: 
lo  them  witłi.«ager  hastę  and  love  be  went; 


The  eldest  first  embrac*d, 
^As  new-bora  Day  in  beauty  bright. 
But  sad  in  mind  as  deepest  Night: 
What  tenderest  bearts  could  say,  betwnt  them 
past, 
Till  Grief  too  close  upon  them  crept; 
So  sighing  he  withdrew,    she  tum*d  away  and 
wept 
Much  of  the  fiither  in  his  breast  did  rise, 
When  on  the  next  he  fix'd  his  eyes, 
A  tender  in&nt  in  the  nurse^s  arms, 

Fuli  of  kind  play,  and  pretty  channs : 
And  as  to  gire  the  iarewell  ki^  he  near  it  drew, 
About  his  manly  neck  two  little  arms  it  threw  $ 
Smil*d  in  his  eyes,  as  if  it  begg*d  bis  siay. 
And  l(xk*d  kind  things  it  could  not  say. 

*'  But  the  great  pomp.of  Ghńef  was  yet  to  come. 
Th'  appointed  time  was  alroost  past, 
Th'  impatient  Tides  knoek'd  at  the  rtipre,,and.iiid 
him  hastę 
To  seek  a  foreign  home ; 
The  snmmons  he  resolv^d  t*  obey, 
Disdaining  of  his  sufferings  to  oomplaia, 

Thoagh  e?ery  step  8eem'd  trod  with  pain ; 
So^lprth  he  came,  atteoded  on  his  way 
By  a  sad  lamenting  tfarong, 
That  blest  him  and  about  him  hung. 
A  weight  his  generous  heart  could  hardly  bear  j 

But  fur  the  comfbrt  that  was  near. 
His  beauteous  matę,  the  (buntain  ofhis  joys, 

That  fed  his  soul  with  love  $ 
The  cordial  that  can  mortal  pains  remove. 
To  which  all  worldly  blessings  else  are  toys. 
I  saw  them  ready  (ot  departure  stand  $ 
Jost  when  approac^M  the  m<march  of  our  land, 
And  took  th'  charming  moomer  by  the  band : 
T*  expre8s  all  noblest  ofllces  he  8trove, 
Of.royal  goodness,  and  a  brother*8  love.     i 
Then  down  te  the  shore  side, 
Where  to  conyey  them  did  two  royal  baiges  ride, 
With  solemn  pace  they  pass'd. 
And  there  so  tenderly  embrac'd, 
Ali  grieT'd  by  sympathy  to  see  them  part. 
And  their  kind  pains  touch*d  each  by-sMnder% 
heart. 
Then  band  in  band  the  pity'd  pair 
Tum*d  round  to  face  theU*  fate ; 
She  ev*n  amidst  afflictions,  fiiir, 
He,  though  opprest,  still  great. 
Into  th'  ezpecting.boat  wiCh  hastę  they  went, 
Where,  as  the  troubled  faSr-one  to  the  shore  some 
wiśhes  sent  ' 

For  that  dear  pledge  she  'ad  leit  behind, 
And  as  her  passion  grew  too  mighty  for  ber  mind, 
She  of  some  tears  her  eyes  beguiPd, 
Which,  as  upon  her  cheek  they  lay, 
The  happy  bero  ki88'd  away, 
And,  as  she  wept,  blusb^d  with  disdain,  and 

smird. 
Straight  fbrth  they  launch  into  the  high-swoln 

Thames; 
The  well-struck  oars  lave>ip  the  yieldingstreams. 
All  flx'd  their  longing  eyes,  and  wishing  stood,  ' 
Till  they  were  got  into  the  wider  flood; 
Till  le88en'd  out  of  sight,  and  aeen  no  morę, 
Then  sigb'd,  and  tum^d  into  the  hated  stKirę." 
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PHJEDRA  TO  HJPPOLYTUS. 

TRAKSLATBD  OtT  OP  OYID. 


Now  Itke  a  Bacchanal  morę  wild  I  strey, 
Ot  old  Cybele^s  priests,  as  mad  as  they 
Wheo  undcr  Ida*B  hills  they  ofieńngs  pay: 
£^n  mad  as  those  the  deities  of  night 
And  water,  Faniw  and  Dryads,  do  affiriglit 
But  still  each  little  intenral  I  gain, 
Easily  find  *tis  love  breeds  all  my  pain. 
Siire  on  our  race  love  like  a  fate  does  &U, 
And  Venus  will  have  tributc  of  lu  ali 
Jove  lov'd  Europa,  whence  my  father  came, 
And,  to  a  bali  tran*form'd,  enjoy*d  the  damc: 
She,  like  my  mother,  languishM  to  obtain, 


THE  ARGyMEMT. 

Thesens,  the  son  of  ^geus,  having  slain  the  Mino- 
taur, promised  to  Ariadnę,  the  daughter  of  Minos 
and  Pasiphae,  for  the  assistance  whicb  she  gave 

.   him,  to  carry  her  home  with  him,  and  make  her  ,  -  ,  -  .^. -».  n • 

hU  iife;  sotogether  with  her  sistlsr  Phasdra  they    And  fil  W  her  womb  wrth  »b«ne  as  well «  v»^ 

went  on  board  and  sailed  to  Chios,  where,  being 
wai-ned  by  Bacchus,  he  left  Ariadnę,  and  married 
her  sister'  Phsdra,  who  afterwards,  in  Theseus 
ber  husband's  absence,  fell  in  lorę  with  Hippoly- 
tu8  her  son-in-law,  who  had  vowed  celibacy,  and 
was  a  hunter ;  wherefore,  sińce  she  could  not 
cony-eniently  otherwise,  she  chose  by  this  cpistle 
to  give  him  an  account  of  her  passion. 


Jf  thou  hi  unkind  I  ne'er  shall  health  enjoy, 

Yet  much  I  wish  to  thee,  my  lorely  boy : 

Bead  this,  and  reading  how  my  soul  is  seizM, 

Rather  than  not,  be  with  my  ruin  pleas'd : 

Ihiis  f ecrets  safb  to  furthest  shores  may  move ; 

By  letters  foes  conrerse,  and  leam  to  love. 

Thrice  my  sad  tale,  pa  I  to  tell  it  try*d, 

Upon  my  ialteńng  topgue  fJ>ortive  dy'd; 

Long  Sharae  prevaird,  nor  could  be  conąner^d  qaite, 

But  what  I  blu8h*d  to  speak,  I/)ve  madę  me  write. 

.'Tis  dangerous  to  resist  the  power  of  Lovje, 

The  gods  obey  him,  and  he  's  king  above ; 

He  clear^d  the  doubts  that  did  my  mind  confound, 

And  promisM.  me  to  bring  thee  hither  bound : 

Oh  may  he  come,  and  in  that  breast  of  thine 

Fix  a  kind  dart,  and  make  it  flame  like  minę ! 

Yet  of  my  wedlock  vow8  I  '11  lose  no  care, 

8:  arch  back  through  all  my  famę,  thou  Mt  find  it  fair. 

But  LoTe  long  breeding  to  worst  pain  does  tum ; 

Outward  unharm*d,  within,  within  I  bum  ! 

As  the  young  buli  or  coui^er  yet  imtam'd, 

Whenyok^d  or  bridled  first,  are  pinch*d  and  maimM ; 

8o  my  unpractis*d  heart  in  loye  can  find 

No  rest,  th'  unwonted  weight  so  tbils  my  mind : 

Whoa  young,  Love'8  pangs  by  arts  we  may  remcnre. 

But  in  our  riper  years  with  ragę  we  love. 

To  thee  I  yield  then  all  my  dear  renown. 

And  pr'3rthee  Jet  *s  together  be  undone. 

Who  would  not  pluck  the  new-blown  blushing  rosc, 

Or  the  ripe  fruit  that  courts  him  as  it  grows  ? 

But  if  my  virtue  hitherto  has  gaiu'd 

Esteem  for  spotless,  shall  it  now  be  stain^di 

Oh,  in  thy  love  I  shall  no  hazard  nm ; 

*T\s  not  a  sin,  but  when  'tis  coartcly  done. 

And  now  sbould  Juno  1eave  her  Jove  to  me, 

I  'd  qait  that  Jove,  Hippoly tus,  for  thee : 

3elieve  me  too,  with  strange  desires  I  change, 

Among  wild  beasts  I  long  with  thee  to  rangę. 

To  thy  delights  and  Delia  I  incline. 

Make  her  my  goddess  too,  because  she  's  thine : 

I  long  to  know  the  woods,  to  driTe  the  deer, 

And  o^er  the  mountain^  tops  my  hounds  to  cbeer, 

Shaking  my  dart;  then,  the  chase  endęd,  lie 

Stretch*d  on  the  grass ;  and  would*st  not  thou  hę  by  ? 

Oft  in  light  chariots  I  with  pleasure  ńde, 

Ąnd  love  myielf  the  fuńous  steeds  to  guide. 


The  faithless  Theseus  by  my  sister^s  aid 
The  monster  siew,  and  a  safe  conquest  mad^: 
Now,  in  that  family  my  right  to  save, 
I  am  at  last  on  the  same  terms  a  slave : 
•Twas  fatal  to  my  sister  and  to  me, 
She  lov'd  thy  father,  but  my  choice  was  thee. 
Let  monuments  of  triumph  then  be  shown 
For  two  unhappy  njrmphs  by  you  undone. 
When  first  our  tows  were  ta  Eleusis  paid, 
Would  I  had  in  a  Cretan  grave  been  laid ! 
Twas  there  thou  didst  a  perfcct  conąuest  gain, 
\^aiilst  love'8  fierce  fever  rag'd  in  every  vein: 
I^Tiitc  was  thy  robę,  a  garland  deck*d  thy  bod. 
A  modest  blush  thy  comely  face  ojerspread: 
That  face,  which  mav  be  terrible  m  anns, 
But  graceful  seemM  to  me,  and  fiiU  of  chan»s: 
I  love  the  man  whose  fashion  's  least  his  care, 
And  hate  my  sex'8  coxcomb8  fine  and  fair; 
For  whilst  thus  plain  thy  careless  locks  let  fly, 
Th*  unpoli8h*d  form  is  bcauty  in  my  eyc 
If  thou  but  ride,  or  shake  the  trembling  dart, 
I  fix  iny  eyes,  and  wonder-  at  thy  art : 
To  see  thee  poise  the  javelin  moves  ddigfat, 
And  all  thou  dost  is  lorcly  in  my  sight: 
But  to  the  woods  thy  croelty  resign. 
Nor  treat  it  with  so  poor  a  life  as  minc. 
Must  cold  Diana  be  ador*d  alone, 
Must  she  have  all  thy  vows,  and  Yenos  nonc? 
That  pleasure  palls,  if  tis  cxyoy'd  too  king; 
Love  makes  the  weary  firm,  the  feeble  stroaS' 
For  Cynthia'8  sake  unbend  and  easc  thy  bow, 
Elsę  to  thy  arm  twill  weak  and  useless  grw, 
Famous  was  Cephalus  in  wpod  and  plain. 
And  by  him  many  a  boar  and  pard  was  skm, 
Yet  to  Anrora'8  lave  he  did  incline, 
Who  wisely  left  old  age  fpr  youth  like  thine. 
Under  the  spreading  shades  her  amorous  boy, 
The  fair  Adonis,  Yenus  could  enjoy  j 
Atalanta^s  Iove  too  Meleager  sougbt. 
And  to  her  Uibutc  paid  of  all  he  caught : 
Be  thou  and  I  the  next  blest  siWan  pair; 
Where  Love  's  a  stranger,  woods  but  <*"«**  •?■ 
Witli  thee,  through  dangerous  waysunknownbefcu, 
I  'U  rove,  and  fearless  face  the  dreadful  bowr. 
Between  two  seas  a  little  isthmus  li^ 
yniere  on  "each  side  the  beating  billows  nsc, 
Thcue  in  Trazena  I  thy  love  will  meet, 
Morę  blest  and  pleas'd  than  in  my  natiTC  Cretfc 
As  we  could  wish,  old  Theseus  is  away 
AtThessaly,  where  always  let  him  stay 
With  hb  Perithoiis,  whom  well  I  sec 
Preferr'd  above  Hippolytus  or  me. 
Nor  has  he  only  thus  eiqf>re8t  his  hate; 
We  both  have  sufTer^d  wrongs  of  mighty  weigK; 
My  brother  first  he  cruelly  did  slay, 
Then  firom  my  sister  fiOsely  ran  away, 
And  left  expo8'd  to  every  beast  a  piey : 
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A  «srłike  queen  to  thee  thy  being  gare, 
A  mother  worthy  of  a  son  so  brave, 
FroiD  cniel  Thcsćus  yet  her  4eath  did  fmd. 
Nor,  Łhough  she  gave  him  thec,  could  make  him  kind. 
Unwedded  too  he  morderM  her  in  spight. 
To  twstardize,  and  rob  thee  of  thy  right : 
And  if,  to  WTODg  thee  morę,  two  sons  I  've  brought, 
BeHeve  it  his,  and  nonę  of  Phsdra^B  faulŁ : 
Rather,  thou  faircst  thing  the  £arth  contains, 
I  viflh  at  first  Td  dyM  of  mother's  pains. 
Bom  caost  thou  revere»ce  thcn  thy  father'8  bed, 
Tirom  which  himself  so  abjectiy  is  fled  ? 
The  thought  afirights  not  me,  but  me  inflames ; 
Mother  and  son  are  notions,  very  names 
Of  wom-oat  piety,  in  £uhion  thea 
When  old  duli  Saturn  rul'd  the  race  of  men ; 
Bot  brarer  Jove  taught  pleasure  was  no  sin. 
And  with  his  sister  did  himself  begin. 
^eameis  of  blood  and  kindred  be^  we  pro^e, 
When  we  express  it  in  the  closest  1ove. 
Nor  need  we  fear  our  fault  should  be  reycąlM ; 
Twill  under  near  relation  be  conceal'd, 
And  all  who  hear  our loveSj  with  praise  shall  crown  . 
A  motber^s  kindness  to  a  grateful  son. 
No  need  at  midnight  in  the  dark  to  stray, 
r  onkKk  the  gates,  and  ery,  <'  My  loTe,this  way !" 
No  Irasy  spies  our  pleasures  to  betray. 
But  in  one  house,  as  heretofore,  we  'U  live ; 
In  poblic,  kisses  take ;  in  public,  giTe : 
Tboagh  in  my  bed  thou  'rt  seen,  'twill  gain  applaose 
From  all,  whilst  nooe  haye  sense  to  guess  the  cause : 
Onły  make  hastę,  and  let  this  leaguc  be  sign'd ; 
So  may  my  t3rrant  Love  to  thee  be  kind. 
For  this  J  am  an  humble  suppliant  grown ; 
Now  where  are  all  my  boasts  of  greatness  goue  ? 
I  sworc  I  neVr  would  yield,  resolv'd  to  fight, 
DeceJT^d  by  Love,  that  's  seldom  in  the  light  i 
Now  00  my  own  I  crawl,  to  clasp  thy  knees ; 
What  's  decent  do  true  ]over  cares  or  sees : 
Shame,  like  a  beaten  soldier,  leaves  the  place, 
Bat  beaaty^s  blusbes  stilt  are  in  my  face. 
For^Te  this  fond  coofession  which  I  make, 
And  then  some  pity  cm  my  suflferings  take. 
What  tbough  'midat  seas  my  £Bither'8  empire  lim ; 
Thoagh  my  great  grandsire  thnnder  from  the  skies ; 
What  though  my  iatber^s  sire  in  beams  drest  gay 
DriTcs  round  the  buming  cbariot  of  the  day ; 
Tbeir  honoiir  all  in  me  to  Loye  's  a  slave, 
Tben,  thoagh  thou  wilt  not  me,  thenr  honour  6a\'e. 
Jove*8  fiimous  island,  Crete,  in  dower  I  'U  bring, 
And  there  shall  my  Hippolytus  be  king : 
For  Yenos*  sake  then  hear  and  grant  my  prayer, 
So  may*st  thou  never  lote  a  scomful  fair  j 
in  fields  80  may  Diana  grace  thee  still. 
And  erery  wood  affimł  thee  gamę  to  kill; 
So  may  the  mountain  gods  wad  aatyrs  all 
Be  kind,  so  may  the  boar  before  thee  fali ; 
So  may  the  water-nymphs  in  heat  of  day, 
Though  thou  their  sex  despise,  thy  thirst  allay. 
Millions  of  tears  to  tbese  my  prayers  I  joio, 
Which  asthou  read'8t  with  those  dear  eyes  of  tłiine, 
Think  that  thou  see^st  the  streama  that  flow  from 
minę. 
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Mt  inich-kiv'd  friend,  when  thou  art  firom  my  eyes, 
Qov  do  I  loath  the  day,  and  light  despise  ! 

'  Sec  th«  Answefy  io  Duke's  poems. 


Nigfat,  kinder  night,  's  the  much  morę  welcome  guest) 
For  though  it  bring  smali  ease,  it  hides  at  least ; 
Or  if  e'er  slumbers  and  my  eyes  agree,         [thee. 
Tis  when  they  're  crown>3  with  pleasing  dreams  of 
Last  night  methought  (Heaven  make  the  next  aa 
Free  as  first  innocence,  and  unconfin'd         [kind!) 
As  our  first  parents  in  their  Eden  were, 
Ere  yet  condcmnM  to  eat  tbeir  bread  with  care ; 
We  two  tógetfaer  wanderM  through  a  grove, 
'Twas  green  beneath  us,  and  all  shade  abore, 
MiM  as  our  friendship,  springing  as  our  lorę ; 
Hnndreds  of  cheerful  birds  filPd  every  tree, 
And  sung  their  joyfiil  songs  of  liberty  ; 
While  through  the  gladsome  choir  well  pleasM  wt 

walk*d. 
And  of  our  present  Yalued  state  thus  talk'd : 
How  happy  are  we  in  this  sweet  retreat  ? 
Thus  humbly  blest,  who  'd  labour  to  be  great? 
Who  for  prefermeots  at  a  court  would  wait, 
Where  CTcry  gudgoon  's  nibbling  at  the  bait  ? 
What  fish  oł  sense  would  on  that  shallow  lie, 
Amongst  the  little  stanung  wriggling  fry, 
That  throng  and  crawd  each  o^er  for  a  taste 
Of  the  deceitful,  painted,  poisoo^d  pastę ; 
When  the  wide  ńver  be  behind  him  sees, 
Where  he  may  laonch  to  liberty  and  ease  ? 
No  cares  or  business  here  disturt)  our  bours, 
While,  undemeath  these  shady  peaceful  bower^ 
In  cool  deligbt  and  innocence  we  stray. 
And  midst  a  thousand  pleasures  waste  the  day : 
Sometimes  upon  a  river*s  bank  we  lie, 
Where  skimming  swallows  o'er  the  surface  fly« 
Just  as  the  Sun,  declining  with  his  bęama, 
Kisses  and  gently  warms  the  gliding  streama ; 
Amidst  whose  current  rising  fishes  play, 
And  roli  in  wanton  liberty  away. 
Perhaps  bard  by  thcre  grpwa  a  little  bush. 
On  which  the  linnet,  nightingale,  and  thrush* 
Kightly  their  aolemn  orgies  meeting  keep, 
And  sing  their  Tespers  ere  they  go  to  slecp : 
There  we  two  lie,  betwcen  us  may  be  's  spread 
Some  books,  few  understand^  though  many  reacŁ 
Sometimes  we  YirgiPs  sacred  leaves  tum  o*er, 
Still  wondering,  and  still  finding  cause  for  morę. 
How  Juno^s  ragę  did  good  JEjneas  vex, 
Then  how  he  had  revenge  upon  her  aes 
In  Dido'8  State,  whom  bravely  he  enjoy'd. 
And  quittcd  her  as  bravely  too  when  cloy'd ; 
He  knew  the  fatal  danger  of  her  charms. 
And  6com'd  to  melt  his  Tirtue  in  her  arma» 
Next  Nisus  and  Euryalus  we  admice, 
Their  gentle  friendship,  and  their  martial  fire ; 
We  praise  their  ralour,  'cause  3'et  match*d  by  noD«, 
And  lovc  their  friendship,  so  much  Iik«  our  own. 
But  when  to  give  our  minds  a  feast  indeed, 
Horace,  best  known  and  Ioy*d  by  thee,  we  read, 
Who  can  our  transports,  or  our  longings  tell. 
To  ta^te  of  pWasures,  prai8'd  by  him  so  well  ? 
With  thoughts  of  love  and  winę  by  him  we*re  fir^d, 
Two  tbings  in  «weet  retirement  much  desir'd : 
A  gcncrous  bottle  and  a  lovesome  she, 
Are  th'  only  joys  in  naturę  next  to  thee : 
To  which  retiriiig  quietly  at  night, 
If  (as  that  only  can)  to  add  delight, 
When  to  our  little  cottage  we  repair. 
We  fuid  a  frieod  or  two,  we*d  wish  for  there^ 
Dear  Beverley,  kind  aa  parting  lover8*  tean, 
Adderly,  honest  as  the  sword  he  wears, 
Wilson,  professing  friendship  yet  a  firiend, 
Or  Sborty  beyoiid  what  numberi  can  comnen^ 
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Fmch,  MI  of  kmdness,  generous  as  his  blood»    * 
Watchful  to  do,  to  modest  meiit,  good ; 
Who  hav£  ibrsook  the  vi1e  tumultuous  town, 
And  for  a  taste  of  life  to  us  come  down ; 
With  eager  arms,  how  closely  we  embrace ! 
WhatjoyB  in  evcry  heart,  and  every  face ! 
The  moderate  table  's  quick]y  cover*d  o'cr, 
W^th  choioest  meats  at  ieast,  thoug:h  not  with  storę  : 
Of  bottles  ttevt  succeeds  a  goodly  train, 
Fuli  of  what  cheere  the  heart,  and  fires  the  brain: 
Each  waited  on  by  a  bńght  Tirgin  glass, 
Ciean,  sound,  and  shining  like  its  drinker*s  lass. 
Then  down  we  sit,  while  every  genins  tries 
T*  iinprove,^in  he  deserves  his  sacrifice : 
No  saiicy  Hoiir  presumes  to  stint  delight,     [night. 
We  laugh,  lorę,  drink,  and  when  that  *s  ńotie  'tis 
Weil  warfn'd  and  pleasM,  as  we  think  fit  we  'H  part, 
Each  takes  th'  obedient  treasure  of  his  hearl^ 
And  l^ads  hex  wilłing  \0}m  silent  bed, 
Wliere  qo  yocatioas  cares  come  near  his  hęad, 
Bat  every  senae  with  perfect  pleasure  *8  fed; 
Till  in  fuU  joy  dissoWd,  each  fisUs  asieep 
With  twining  limbs,  that  still  Love'8  posturę  keep, 
At  dawn  of  moming  to  renew  delight, 
So  qułet  cra^ing  Love,  till  the  nęxt  night : 
Thcn  we  the  drowsy  cells  of  Sleep  forsake. 
And  to  our  books  our  earliest  vislt  make; 
Or  eise  our  thoughts  to  thcir  attendance  cali, 
And  there,  methinks,  Fancy  sits  queen  of  all ; 
While  the  pł)or  under-faculties  resort. 
And  to  h^T  fiokle  majesty  make  court ; 
The  linderstanding  first  comes  plainly  clad, 
Bat  usefully  ;  no  entraiyce  to  be  had. 
Next  comes  the  Will,  that  bully  of  the  mind, 
FoUies  wait  on  him  in  a  troop  behind ; 
He  meets  reception  from  the  antic  ąueen, 
Who  thinks  ber  majesty  's  most  honour^d,  when 
Attended  by  those  fine-drest  gentlemen. 
Reason,  the  honest  counsellor,  this  knows, 
And  into  court  with  resolute  virtue  goes ; 
Lets  Fancy  see  her  loose  irregułar  sway, 
Then  how  the  flattering  foUies  snea)c  away ! 
This  image,  when  it  came,  too  fiercel^  shook 
My  brain,  which  its  soft  quiet  straight  forsook ; 
When  waking  as  I  cast  my  ej^es  ąround,' 
Nothing  but  old  loath'd  ranities  I  found ; 
No  grove,  no  freedom,  and,  w^at  's  worśe  to  me. 
No  friend ;  for  I  have  nonę  compar'd'  wjth  thee. 
Soon  then  my  thoughts  with  their  old  tyrant  Care 
Wcre  seizM ;  which  todi^ert,  I  framM  this  prayer : 
**  Gods !  life  's  yourgift,  then  season 't  with  such 
fate, 
That  what  ye  meant  a  blessing  prove  no  weight. 
Let  me  to  the  remotest  part  be  whirlM, 
Of  this  your  plas^hing  madę  in  hastę,  the  world ; 
But  grant  me  quiet,  liberty,  and  peace. 
By  day  what  's  needful,  and  at  night  soft  ease ; 
The  friend  I  trust  in,  and  the  she  I  love, 
Then  fix  me ;  and  if  e*er  I  wish  remove, 
Make  me  as  great  (that  *8  wretchcd)  ąs  ye  can. 
Set  me  in  power,  the  woefuirst  state  of  mai) ; 
To  be  by  fools  misled,  to  knaves  a  prey. 
But  make  life  what  I  ask,  or  take  't  away." 


IX)  MR.  CREECIf, 


UPOH  HIS  TRAKSŁATION  OF  ŁUCRSTIUS. 

3ia.  when  your  book  the  first  time  came  abnnd, 
I  mjMt  oonfess  I  stood  «naz*d  and  aw'd ; 


For,  as  to^some  good-nature  I  preŁend, 
I  fear*d  to  read.  Test  I  should  not  commend. 
Lucretius  english'd !  'twas  a  work  might  shake 
The  power  of  English  yerse  to  undertake. 
This  all  men  thought ;  but  you  are  bortk,  we  find, 
T'  outdo  the  expectation8  of  mankind ; 
Since  you  'Te  so  well  the  noble  task  per{brm'd, 
£nvy  's  appeas'd,  and  Prejudice  disarmM  i 
For  when  the  rieh  original  we  peruse. 
And  by  it  try  the  metal  you  produce, 
Thongh  there  indeed  the  purest  ore  we  find, 
Yet  still  ip  you  it  something  seems  refinM : 
Thus  when  the  great  Lucretius  giTes  a  loose, 
Aud  lashes  to  her  speed  his  fiery  Muse; 
Sdll  with  him  you  maintain  an  equal  pace, 
And  bear  fuli  stretch  upon  him  all  the  race ; 
But  when  in  rugged  way  we  find  him  rein 
His  verse,  aod  not  so  smooth  a  stroke  maintain; 
There  the  advantage  he  receives  is  found. 
By  you  taught  temper,  and  to  chooae  his  gnnmd. 
Next,  his  philosophy  you  've  so  e^prest 
In  genuine  terms,  so  plain,  yet  neatly  drest, 
Those  murderers  that  now  mingle  tt  all  day 
In  scboob,  may  leam  from  3roa  the  easy  way 
To  let  us  know  what  they  irould  mean  and  say: 
If  Aristot1e*s  friends  will  show  the  grace 
To  wave  for  once  thehr  statute  in  that  case. 
Go  on  then,  sir,  and  sińce  you  could  aspire, 
And  reach  this  height,  aim  yet  at  laurels  higher: 
^  Secare  great  injur'd  Maro  fcom  the  wrong 
He  unredeem'd  bas  labour*d  with  so  long 
In  Holboum  rhyme,  and,  lest  the  boókshooldfril, 
Expo6'd  with  pictures  to  promote  the  sale : 
So  tapsters  set  out  sig^ns,  for  mnddy  ale 
You  're  oniy  able  to  retrieve  his  doom. 
And  make  him  here  as  fam*d  as  once  at  Romę: 
For  surę,  when  Julius  first  this  isle  subdned, 
Your  ancesŁors  then  mixt  with  Roman  blood ; 
Some  near  allyM  to  that  whence  Ovid  came, 
Yirgil  and  Horace,  those  three  aons  of  Famę; 
Since  to  their  memory  it  is  so  true, 
And  shows  their  poetry  so  much  in  you. 
Go  on  in  pKy  to  this  wretched  isle, 
^^liich  ignorant  poetasters  do  defile 
With  lousy  madrigals  for  lyric  Tene ; 
Instead  of  comedy  with  nasty  farce. 
Would  Plautus,  Terence  e*er,  have  been  io  levd 
T*  have  drest  Jack-pudding  up  to  catch  the  citmd } 
Or  Sophocles  five  tcdious  acts  have  madę. 
To  ahow  a  whinmg  fool  in  loTę  betray^d 
By  some  false  łriend  or  slippery  chambermaid, 
Then,  erehe  haiigs  himselF,  bemoans  his  ftll 
In  a  duli  speech,  and  that  fine  iangnage  cali  ? 
No,  sińce  we  \\ve.  in  such  a  fitlsome  age, 
When  nonsense  toads  the  press,  and  choaks  the  stage; 
When  bloddieadś  will  claim  wit  in  Natare^s  spite, 
And  every  dunce,  that  starres,  presomes  to  write, 
Fjcert  yourself,  defeńd  the  Muae^s  causc, 
Proclaim  their  right,  and  to  maintam  their  Itws 
Make  the  dead  ancients  speak^theBriti^  tongne; 
That  so  each  chattering  daw,  who  aims  at  mg, 
In  his  oWn  mother-tongue  may  łiiimbly  read 
What  engines  yet  are  wanting  in  his  hcauł' 
To  make  him  equal  to  the  mighty  dead; 
For  of  all  Nature^s  works  we  moft  s^l4  scon 
The  thing  who  thinks  himself  a  poet  bora, 
jUnbred,  untaught,  he  riiymes,  yet  bardly  spelli, 
And  senselessly,  as  8quinrelc  jangle  beUs. 
Such  things,  sir,  here  abound ;   may  therefi;re  foo 
Be  erer  to  your  friends,  the  Muses,  true ! 


EP1LOGUE.-TO  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS. 


May  oiur  defects  be  by  your  powets  •apply'd, 
HU,  u  oor  enry  now,  yoo  graw  our  pride ; 
TiU  by  your  pen  restor*d,  in  triumpb  borne, 
Ihe  mąjesty  «f  ^oetiy  retnni ! 
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EPILOGUE, 


STOKn  DPOM  HIl  lOYAŁ  HlOHNBSl  IHB   SUKB  OF  YORK 
COHIMC  TO  TRI  THIATtB,  FIODAY,  AntlŁ  21,  1688. 

Whin  too  moch  planty,  laxury,  and  aaae. 
Sad  sorfeited  this  iale  to  a  diieaae  $ 
Wben  noiaoine  blaint  did  Ha  beit  paits  o*enpread. 
And  on  the  rest  tbeir  dire  infiectkn  ahad ; 
Car  great  Phyucian,  who  tbe  natura  knear 
Of  the  distemper,  and  from  whence  it  graw, 
T1z'd,  for  three  kingdoms*  qiiiet,  sir,  on  you : 
He  cast  his  aearching  eyea  o*er  all  the  firaine, 
And  finding  whence  before  one  sicknan  came, 
How  once  before  our  mifchiefa  fbater^d  were, 
Knew  wali  yoar  Yirtue,  and  apply*d  you  tbere: 
Wbera  so  yoar  goodness,  so  your  iustice  iway*d, 
Yoo  but  apponr'd,  and  tiie  wild  plagoe  was  s^y^d. 

When,  firooD  the  iUhy  dimgł^ll-frd^on  hrtf^ 
New<-form*d  Rebellion  durst  rear  up  its  łiead, 
Aaswer  me  all :  Who  atniok  the  monater  diśid  ł 

Sea,  sae,  the  injur*d  prince,  and  bleas  hk  name, 
Think  on  the  martyr  from  whoae  loini  he  came; 
Think  on  the  blood  was  shed  for  yo«i  befote, 
And  curM  the  parricides  that  thint  fbr  mora. 
His  foei  are  yours,  tben  of  their  wiles  bewara: 
Łay,  lay  bim  in  yoar  hearts,  and  guard  hnn  thera, 
Where  let  his  wrongs  yoor  zeal  for  him  improYe ; 
Be  wears  a  sword  will  justify  yoar  loYe. 
With  blood  still  ready  for  your  good  t'  expend, 
Aad  bas  a  heart  that  ne*er  forgot  hi$  fnend. 

His  dotcous  loyalty  before  yoo  lay, 
And  leam  of  him,  unmurmuring,  to  obey. 
Tbiak  what  he  'aa  bonie,  your  ouict  to  reitora ; 
Repent  your  madneas,  and  rebel  no  mora. 

Mo  mora  let  Boutffeitf  h^pe  to  lead  petitiona, 
Seriteners  to  be  treasorers  $  pedlars,  jpoliticians ; 
Nor  erery  fbol,  whose  wife  has  tnpt  at  eonrt, 
Phiek  up  a  spirit,  and  tum  rebel  fbr  t. 

In  lands  where  cuckolds  multiply  like  oun, 
What  prince  can  be  too  ieal<MoiFthetr  powers, 
Or  can  too  oflen  think  hims^CailarmM  ? 
They  're  mal-contents  that  every  where  go  ann*d: 
Aad  when  the  bonied  herd  's  together  got, 
Nothing  portends  a  commonwealth  like  that. 

CasŁ,  cast  your  idoto  ofi^  your  gods  of  wood, 
Ere  yet  Philistines  £stten  wtth  yoor  blood : 
Renoonce  yoar  priests  of  Baal  with  amen  faces, 
Yoor  Wapping fćasts,  and  your  Mile>end  high  plaćes. 

Nail  all  jrour  medalson  tbe  gallowa'  poat, 
In  reoompense  th'  original  was  lost: 
At  theie,  illustrioos  repentance  pay, 
In  his  kind  hands  your  humble  offerings  lay; 
Let  royal  pardon  be  by  him  imp]or*d, 
Th'  atoning  brother  of  your  anger*d  knrd : 
He  only  bnngs  a  med'cine  fit  t'  assnage 
A  people*s  fbOy,  and  rouzM  monarch's  ragę. 
An  infiuit{iiiBce,  yet  labouring  in  the  womb, 
?ated  with  wondroos  happiness  to  come, 
He  goes  to  foCch  the  mighty  blessings  bome : 
Send  all  ywkt  wishes  with  lum,  let  the  air 
With  gentle  breezes  waft  it  safely  there, 
The  seas,  like  what  they  'U  carry»  cata^  and  Aur: 


Let  the  illustrioos  mother  tooch  our  land 
Mildly,  as  hereafter  may  her  son  command ; 
While  our  glad  monarch  welcomes  her  to  shore, 
With  kind  assurance  she  shall  part  no  morę. 

Be  the  majestic  babę  then  smiling  bom. 
And  all  good  signs  of  fiBite  his  birth  adom, 
So  liYe  and  grow,  a  constant  pledge  to  stand 
Of  Cmtkfn  loTe  to  an  obedient  land. 


SPOKBNTO 

HER  ROYAL  HIGHKESsi 
OM  mn  asToui  paoM  sconŁAiio,  fn  na  ybae  168:L 

Au.  you,  who  tiiis  day's  jubilee  attend» 

And  «yery  loyal  Muse's  lo^.fnend, 

That  oome  to  treat  yma  haiging  wiahes  hene, 

Tom  your  desiring  eyes,  and  feast  them  thera. . 

Tbus«<allmg  on  jcnr  knees  with  me  implore, 

May  this  poor  hmd  ne*ar  loia4hait  paesanoe  mon* 

Bot  if  thera  any  in  this  cirelehe^ 

Ihat  come  so  curst  to  anYy  what  they  aee, 

From  the  Ymin  fbol,  that  wonld  be  great  too  soon* 

To  the  duli  knaYO  that  writ  the  Uut  lampoon ! 

Let  such,  as  Yictims  to  that  beauty^  famcL 

Hang  their  Yile  blasted  beads,  and  die  wt^shame. 

Our  mighty  blessing  is  at  last  retum'd, 

The  joy  arriY*d  fbr  which  so  long  we  monm*d : 

Fkom  whom  our  present  pMce  we  eapect  increasM, 

And  all  our  fbtura  ganerations  blent. 

Time,  have  a  care :  bring  safe  the  hoor  of  .ioy, 

When  soma  bleat  tongua  proclaims  a  royal  boy : 

And  when  tis  bom,  let  Natttre's  band  be  strong } 

Biesa  him  with  days  of  strength,  and  make  them 

long; 
TUI  chaiyd  with  hooonrs  we  behold  him  stand, 
Three  kingdoms*  banners  waiting  his  oommand» 
Ilis  fiMher's  oonqueTing  sword  within  his  hand: 
Hłen  th'  English  lions  in  the  air  adYance, 
And  with  tham  roaring  musie  to  the  danoa, 
Canry  a  Quo  Warranto  into  Fkwioa. 


PROLOOUE 

TO  MBS.  BEMM^S  CHY  HEIBBSS,  16B9. 

How  vain  have  proY'd  the  labQion'of  the  stage, 

la  striYuig  to  reclaim  a  yicious  age  \ 

Poets  may  write,  the  mischief  to  impeach; 

You  care  as  tittle  what  the  poets  teach, 

As  you  regard  at  church  what  parsons  preach. 

But  where  such  follies  and  such  yices  reign, 

What  honest  pen  has  patience  to  refrain  ? 

At  church,  in  pews,  ye  most  devoutly  snore, 

And  here,  got  dully  drank,  ye  come  to  roar; 

Ye  go  to  church,  to  glout  and  ogle  thare. 

And  come  to  meet«  morę  lewd,  conYenient  here: 

With  equal  zcal  ye  honour  either  place. 

And  run  so  Tery  eYenly  your  race, 

Y*  improYe  in  .wit  just  as  ye  do  in  grace. 

It  must  be  so ;  some  demon  has  possest 

Our  land,  and  we  baYC  nerer  stnc^  been  blest 

Y^  haYe  seen  it  all,  and  heard  of  its  renown, 

In  rcYcrend  shape  it  stalkM  about  the  town, 

Six  yeom«i  tali  attending  on  its  fiown. 
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Sometimca,  with  humble  notę  and  zealous  lore, 

Twould  play  the  apostolic  function  o'er : 

Bat  Heaveii  hare  mercy  on  us  when  it  swore  i 

Whene'er  it  swore,  to  prove  the  oaths  were  tnie, 

Out  of  his  month  at  random  halters  flew 

Round  some  unwary  neck,  by  magie  thrown, 

Though  still  the  cunning  devil  sav'd  its  own : 

For  when  th'  enchantment  could  no  longer  last, 

The  subtle  Pug,  most  dextrou8ly  uncast, 

Left  awful  form  for  one  morę  seeming  pioiis. 

And  in  a  moment  YaryM  to  defy  us ; 

From  silken  doctor,  home-spun  Ananias : 

Left  the  lewd  court,  and  did  in  city  (iXf 

Where  still  by  its  old  arts  it  plays  new  tricks. 

And  fills  the  heads  of  fools  with  politics. 

Tbis  demon  lately  drew  in  many  a  guest, 

To  part  with  zealQ*i8  guinea  for — no  feast. 

Who,  but  the  most  incorrigible  fops, 

For  e^er  doom'd  in  dismal  cella,  calPd  shops. 

To  cheat  and  damn  themseWes  to  get  their  tiviogs, 

Would  lay  sweet  moncy  out  in  sham  thaaksgiving8  ? 

Sham  plots  you  may  bave  pafd  for  o*er  and  o'er ;  ^ 

But  who  e'er  paid  for  a  aham  treat  before } 

flsid  you  not  better  seot  your  offerings  all 

Hither  to  us,  than  Seque8trators'  Hall  ? 

I  being  your  steward,  justice  had  been  done  ye ; 

I  could  have  entertain'd  you  worth  your  money. 


THE  srXTEENTJI  ODE 

OF  THE  SECONO  BOOK  OF  HORACB. 

In  storms  when  clouds  the  Moon  do  hide, 

And  no  kind  stars  the  pilot  guide, 

Show  me  at  sea  the  boldest  there, 

Who  does  not  wish  for  quiet  here. 

For  quiet,  friend,  the  soldier  fights, 

Bears  weary  marches,  sleepless  nightSy 

For  this  feeds  bard,  and  lodges  cold ; 

Which  can*t  be  bought  with  hills  of  gold. 

Since  wealth  and  power  too  weak  we  find, 

To  Guell  the  tumults  of  the  mind ; 

Or  irom  the  mobarch's  roofs  of  state 

I>rive  thence  the  carcs  that  round  him  wait : 

Happy  the  man  with  little  blest, 

Of  what  his  father  left  posscst ; 

No  base  denires  corrupt  his  head, 

No  fears  disturb  him  in  bis  bed. 

What  then  in  life,  which  so<jn  must  end, 

Can  all  our  vain  designs  intend  ? 

From  8hore  to  shore  why  should  we  run, 

When  nonę  his  tiresome  sełf  can  shun  ? 

For  baneful  Care  will  still  prerail,    . 

And  overtake  u&  under  sali, 

'Twill  dodge  the  great  man'8  train  behind, 

Outrun  the  roe,  outfly  the  wind. 

If  then  thy  soul  rejoice  to-day, 

Drive  far  to-morrow^s  cares  away. 

In  laugbter  let  them  all  be  drovmM : 

No  peifect  good  is  to  be  found. 

One  mortal  feels  Fate'8  sudden  blow, 

Another'8  lingering  death  comes  slow ; 

And  what  of  life  they  take  from  tbee, 

The  gods  may  give  to  punish  me. 

Thy  portJon  is  a  wealthy  stock, 

A  fertile  glebę,  a  fhiitful  fłock, 

Hones  and  chariots  for  thy  ease, 

Rich  robes  to  deck  and  mąka  thee  plaasa* 


For  me,  a  little  oell  I  choose, 
Fit  for  my  mind,  fit  for  my  Muse, 
Which  soft  Content  does  best  adom, 
Shunning  the  knaves  and  fools  I  sooro. 


TffE  COMPLAINT. 

A  SOHG.      TO  A  SCOTCB  TUKĘ. 

I  Ł(iV^  I  doat,  1  rave  with  paln. 

No  quiet's  in  my  mind, 
Tliough  De'er  could  be  a  hi^pier  awain, 

Were  Sylvia  less  unkind. 
For  when,'  as  loog  her  chains  I  've  woni, 

I  ask  relief  frcnn  smart, 
She  only  give8  me  looks  of  scom; 

Alas!  twill  break  my  heart! 

My  rivals,  rich  in  worldly  store, 

May  offer  heaps  of  gold. 
But  surely  I  a  Heaven  adora, 

Too  precjous  to  be  sold  j 
Can  Sj'lvia  such  a  coscomb  prize. 

For  wealth,  and  not  descrtj 
And  my  poor  sigbs  and  Łears  despise  ? 

Alas !  'twill  break  my  heart  ? 

When,  like  some  pantiag,  bovering  dore, 

I  for  my  bliss  coatcnd. 
And  plead  the  cause  of  eager  Lorę, 

She  coldly  oalls  me  friend. 
Ab,  Sylvia  !  thus  in  vBin  you  8tńve 

To  act  a  healer^a  part, 
Twiłl  keep  but  lingering  pain  alire;, 

Alas !  inA  break  my  beart 

WTien,  on  my  lonely,  pcn«ive  bed 

I  lay  me  down  to  rest, 
In  hope  to  calm  my  raging  head. 

And  cool  my  bumtng  breast, 
Her  cruelty  all  ease  denies; 

With  some  sad  dream  I  start, 
All  drownM  in  tears  I  find  my  eyas. 

And  breaking  feel  my  heart 

Then  rising,  through  the  path  I  roTe, 

That  leads  me  wherc  she  dwells, 
Wliere  to  the  senseless  waves  my  Lovt 

Its  moumfiil  stoiyjtells : 
'With  sighs  I  dew  a^uiss  the  door, 

Tdl  moming  bids  aepart; 
Then  vent  ten  thousand  sighs  and  morę: 

Alas  1  twill  break  my  heart ! 

But,  Sylvia,  when  this  conquest  's  won. 

And  I  am  dead  and  cold, 
Renounce  the  cruel  deed  you  've  done, 

Nor  glory  when  'tis  told ; 
For  evei7  lovely  generous  maid 

Will  take  my  injur*d  part. 
And  curse  thee,  Sylvia,  I  'm  afraid, 

^or  breaking  my  poor  heart. 


TON. 


PROLOGUE 

LBE*S  COKSTAWTINE  THE  GKIAT. 


What  think  ye  meant  wise  Proridence,  when  fint 
Poets  were  madę  ?  Vd  tell  you,  if  I  dunt, 
That  twas  in  bontradiction  to  Heaven^  word, 
That  when  iu  spirit  o'«r  the  watacf  sUir^d, 
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When  it  saw  all,  and  nkl  that  all  was  good, 

The  'creature  poet  wis  not  understood : 

For,  were  it  worth  the  pains  of  6ix  long  days. 

To  mould  retailera  of  duli  tbird-day  płays, 

That  staire  out  threescore  years  in  hopes  of  bay8  ? 

Tu  plain  tbey  iie'er  were  of  the  6rst  creation. 

But  came  by  merę  equivocal  generatioa ; 

like  lats  in  sbips.  wtthont  coitionbred, 

As  hated  too  as  they  are,  and  unfed. 

Naturę  their  species  surę  must  needs  disown, 

Scarce  knowing  poets,  less  by  poets  knowii. 

Yet  this  poor  thing,  so  8Com'd  and  set  at  nougbt, 

Ye  all  pretend  to,  and  would  £un  be  thought. 

Disabled  wasUng  wbore^masters  are  not 

Prooder  to  own  the  brats  they  never  got, 

Tban  fumbling,  itchlng  rhymers  of  the  town 

T  adopt  some  base-boni  song  that  's  not  their  own. 

Spite  of  his  state,  my  losd  sometimes  descends 

To  please  the  importunity  of  fiiends. 

The  duUest  he,  thought  most  for  business  fit, 

Will  Tenture  his  bought  place  to  aira  at  wit ; 

And  though  he  sinks  with  his  employs  of  state, 

Till  Common  Sense  forsake  him,  he  'U  translate. 

The  poet  and  the  whore  alike  complains, 

Of  trading  quaUty,  thatspoil  their  gainS; 

The  lords  will  writc,  and  ladies  will  have  swains ! 

Thereibre  all  yoo  who  ha^e  małe  issue  bom 

Under  the  starving  sign  of  Capricom, 

Prerent  the  malice  of  their  stars  in  time. 

And  wam  them  early  from  the  sin  of  rhsrme : 

Tell  them  bow  Spenser  starv*d,  how  Cowley  moam*d, 

How  Butler*s  faith  and  senrice  was  retumM ; 

And  if  such  waming  they  refnse  to  take, 

This  last  esperiment,  O  parents,  make! 

With  hands  behind  him  see  th'  aflfender  ty'd, 

Hie  parish  whip  and  beadle  by  his  side ; 

Tben  lead  bim  to  some  stall  that  does  exp06e 

The  autbors  he'loves  most;  there  rob  his  nose, 

Tlił,  like  a  spaniel  lash'd  to  know  command, 

He  by  the  due  correction  undarstand, 

Ta  keep  his  brain  clean,  and  not  foul  the  land ; 


Till  he  against  his  naturę  learo  to  stn^e, 
And  get  the  knack  of  dulness  how  to  thńre. 


THB 

BEGINNING  OF  A  PASTORAŁ 

ON  THE  DSATH  OF  MIS  ŁATĘ  MAJEnT. 

WpAT  horrour  's  this  that  dwells  upon  the  plain, 
And  thus  disturbs  the  shepherds'  peaceful  reign  ? 
A  dismal  sound  breaks  througb  the  3nelding  air, 
Forewaming  us  some  dreadful  storm  is  near. 
The  bleating  flocks  in  wild  oonfusion  stray, 
The  early  larks  forsake  their  wandering  way. 
And  cease  to  welcome-in  the  new-bom  day. 
Each  nympb  possest  with  a  distracted  fear, 
DisordeT*d  hangs  ber  Toose  dishevelPd  bair. 
Diseases  with  her  strong  convnlsions  reign, 
And  deities,  not  known  beibre  to  pain, 
Are  now  with  apoplectic  seizares  slain. 
Hence  flow  our  sorrows,  hence  increase  onr  fears, 
Each  hnmble  plant  does  drop  her  silver  teark 
Ye  tender  lambs,  stray  not  so  fast  away, 
To  weep  and  moum  let  us  together  stay : 
Cer  all  the  universe  let  it  be  spread, 
That  now  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  is  dead. 
The  royal  Pan,  that  shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
He,  who  to  ]eave  his  flock  did  dying  weep, 
Is  gone,  ab  gone  !   ne^er  to  retiim  froih  Death's 

etemal  sleep ! 
Begin,  Damela,  let  thy  numbers  fly 
Aloft  where  tbe  soft  milky  way  does  lie ; 
Mopsus,  who  Daphnis  to  the  stars  did  sing, 
Shall  join  with  you,  and  thither  waft  our  king* 
Play  gently  on  your  reeds  a  mouraful  strain, 
*  And  tell  in  notes,  througb  all  th'  Arcadian  plain, 
The  royal  Pan,  tbe  shepherd  df  the  sheep, 
He,  who  to  leave  his  flock  did  dying  weep, 
Is  j^ne,  ab  gone  !    ne*er  to  retam  from  Death't 

etemal  sleep ! 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  POMFRET, 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Of  Mr.  John  Pomfret  nothing  is  known  but  from  a  siiglit  and  confused  accooat 
prefixed  to  his  poems  by  a  nameless  frieud ;  who  relates,  tliat  he  was  the  son  of  the 
rev.  Mr.  Pomfret,  rector  of  Luton  in  Bedfordshire  ;  that  he  was  bred  at  Cambridge ' ; 
eotered  into  orders,  and  was  rector  of  Malden  in  Bedfordshire,  and  might  have  risen 
m  the  ehurch ;  but  that,  when  he  applied  to  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  for  in- 
stitotion  to  a  living'  of  considerable  value,  to  which  he  had  been  presented,  he  found  a 
troublesome  obstruction  raised  by  a  malicious  interpretation  of  some  passage  in  hb 
Choice ;  from  which  it  was  inferred,  that  he  considered  happiness  as  morę  likely  to  be 
feond  in  the  company  of  a  mistress  than  of  a  wife. 

This  reproach  was  easily  obliterated :  for  it  had  happened  to  Pomfret  as  to  ahnost 
all  other  men  who  plan  schemes  of  life ;  he  had  deperted  from  hb  puipose,  and  was 
tben  married. 

The  malice  of  hb  enemies  had  howevcr  a  rery  fatal  conseąuence :  the  delay  eon- 
itrained  hb  attendance  in  London,  where  he  caught  the  small-pox,  and  died  in  1703,  in 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  hb  age. 

He  poblbhed  his  poems  in  1699 ;  and  has  been  always  the  favourite  of  that  dass  of 
readers,  who,  without  vanity  or  criticbm,  seek  oniy  their  own  amusement. 

Hb  Choice  exhibits  a  system  of  life  adapted  to  common  notions,  and  equal  to  oom- 
mon  expectations ;  such  a  state  as  affords  plenty  and  tranąuillity,  without  exc]n8ion  of 
intellectual  pleasures.  Perhaps  no  composition  in  our  language  has  been  oflener  pe- 
nised  than  Pomfrefs  Choice. 

In  hb  other  poems  tltere  b  an  easy  yolubflity ;  the  pleasure  of  smooth  metre  is 
afforded  to  the  ear,  and  the  mind  b  not  oppressed  with  ponderous  or  entangled  with 
intricate  sentiment.  He  pleases  many ;  and  he  who  pleases  many  must  jbave  some 
ą)eciesof  merit. 

'  Ue  was  of  Qaeea*fl  College  there,  and,  by  the  uniTersity-register,  appean  to  baye  taken  bu  bachelor*! 
dcgree  ia  1684,  and  bis  ma<ter*«  1698.    H. His  father  was  of  Trinity.    C. 


PREFACE. 


It  wfll  be  Co  littlo.  pnrpoae,  tbe  author  presumes,  to  offer  any  reasons  wl^y  tbe  foHowing  poems 
tppear^o  pablic;  for  it  is  ten  to  one  whether  he  give8  tbe  tnie;  and  tf  he  does,  it  is  mucb 
groiter  oddś,  wbether  tbe  gentłe  reader  is  so  courteoos  as  to  beUeve  him.  He  conld  tell  tbe  world, 
according  to  tbe  landable  cnstom  of  prefaces,  that  it  was  Uirongfa  tlie  irresistible  importnnity  of 
ftiends,  or  sonie  otber  ezcnse  of  andent  renown,  tbat  be  ventared  them  to  tbe  press ;  bat  he 
Iboogiit  it  moch  better  to  leare  every  man  to  guess  for  binself,  and  tben  be  wonld  be  sare  to  satisfy 
hinself:  for,  iet  wbat  will  be  pretended,  people  are  grown  so  ^ery  apt  to  iancy  tbey  are  always  łn 
tbe  right,  tbat,  unless  it  bit  their  bnoioar,  it  is  immediately  condemned  for  a  sbam  and  bypocrisy. 

In  Aort,  that  wbidi  wants  an  ezcnse  for  being  in  priiit,  ouglit  not  to  have  been  printed  at  all ; 
ińt  whether  tbe  ensning  poems  deserve  to  stand  in  that  class,  the  world  most  baye  Ieave  to  deter- 
niiłe.  What  ianlts  the  tme  jtidgment  of  the  gentleman  may  find  out,  it  is  to  be  boped  his  candonr 
aid  good-faomoor  will  easUy  pardon ;  bat  those,  which  the  peeTishneas  and  ill-nature  of  the  critic  may 
diwoYer,  most  expect  to  be  nnmercifnlly  used :  thoogh,  roethinks,  it  is  a  very  preposterons  pleasore, 
to  acratch  otber  persons  till  tbe  blood  comes,  and  then  langh  at  and  ridicnle  them. 

Home  personsy  perhaps,  may  wonder,  how  thmgs  of  this  naturę  dare  come  into  the  world  without 
the  protection  of  somc  great  name»  as  tbey  caU  it,  and  a  fiibome  epistle  dedicatory  to  his  grace,  or 
light  bononrable :  for,  if  a  poem  stmts  out  nnder  my  lord*s  patroi^ge,  tbe  author  imagines  it 
a  DO  less  than  semmlaUan  magmahtm  to  dislike  it ;  especially  if  he  thuilu  fit  to  tell  the  world,  tbat 
this  same  lord  is  a  penwn  of  wonderfhl  wit  and  nndentanding,  a  notable  jndge  of  poetry,  and  a 
leiy  coasiderable  poet  himself.  But  if  a  poem  bave  no  intrinsic  excellencies,  and  real  beauties,  the 
greatest  name  in  the  worid  will  never  indnce  a  man  of  sense  to  approTe  it ;  and  if  it  bas  them,  Tom 
Piper's  is  as  good  as  my  lord  dake's ;  the  oniy  diflerence  is,  Tom  claps  lialf  an  ounce  of  snnif  into 
the  poet*shand,  and  his  grace  twenty  gnineas :  for,  indecd,  there  lies  the  strength  of  a  great  name, 
and  the  greatest  protection  an  author  can  receive  from  it. 

To  please  every  one,  wonld  be  a  new  thiog ;  and  to  write  so  as  to  please  nobody,  wonld  be  as 
oew :  for  eren  Ouarles  and  Withers  ba^e  their  admirers.  The  anthor  is  not  so  fond  of  lamę,  to 
desire  it  ftom  the  iiyodicious  many ;  nor  of  so  mortified  a  temper,  not  to  wish  it  irom  the  disceming 
ftw.  It  is  not  the  mnltitode  of  applanses,  bat  the  good  sense  of  tbe  appbmders,  which  establishes 
a  fahiable  repatation ;  and  if  a  Rymer  or  a  Congreve  say  it  Is  well,  he  will  oot  be  at  all  solicitous 
how  great  the  mąjority  may  be  to  tbe  contraiy. 

LomfoN,  1699. 
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THE  CffOICE. 

IF  HeaTOi  the  gnlbełal  fiberty  wodd  give, 
Tliat  I  migfat  choase  my  method  how  to  Ibre  ; 
And  all  tboie  houn  pit^itkMM  Fate  shoold  lead, 
In  blissfiil  esse  sad  Mtisfiactioii  apend ; 
Near lome iair  town  IJ4  hAre  a  primteseat, 
Boilt  uniform,  not  !itt1«,  nor  too  great: 
BeCter,  if  on  a  risini^  groand  it  stood ; 
Ob  this  side  fields,  on  that  a  neighbounDg  n^od. 
It  sboald  within  no  otKer  thinga  oootain. 
Bot  what  aie  usefol,  necesaary,  plain : 
Methinks  His  nauaeona ;  and  I  'd  ne^er  endare 
The  needlcaa  pomp  of  gandgr  fumitiiie. 
A  little  garden,  gratefal  to  the  eye ;    '^ 
And  a  cool  rivolet  run  murmnring  by :' 
On  whoae  delkaoua  banka  a  itately  row  * 
Of  shady  limes,  or  sycamores,  abould  grow. 
At  th'  end  of  which  a  ailent  atody  plae'd, 
Shoold  be  with  all  the  nobleat  anthore  gfac*d : 
Horace  and  Virgil,  in  whoae  mighty  lines 
Immortal  wit,  ąnd  aoUd  leaming,  diines ; 
Sharp  Javenal,  and  amorous  Ovid  too, 
Who  all  the  tums  of  iove'8  soft  paaaioii  knew : 
He  that  with  judgment  reads  hiś  charming  linea, 
In  which  stnmg  art  with  atrongcr  natnre  joina, 
Must  grant  hia  fiincy  does  the  beat  excel ; 
Hb  thoaghta  ao  tender,  and  expre8a'd  ao  well : 
With  all  thoie  moderna,  men  of  ateady  aenae, 
EsteemM  for  leaming,  and  for  eloquence. 
biome  of  theae,  aa  Fancy  shoold  adriae, 
I  'd  always  take  my  moming  eKercise : 
For  turę  no  minntes  bring  us  ntore  content, 
Than  thoae  m  pleasing  usefol  atudiea  apent 

I  'd  bare  a  elear  and  competent  eatate, 
That  I  might  Ihre  genteely,  bot  not  great: 
is  much  as  I  conld  moderately  spend  ; 
A  little  morę,  aometimes  t'  oblige  a  friend. 
Nor  should  the  sona  of  Pwerty  rc^pine 
Tbo  much  at  Fortnne,  they  phould  taste  of  mńie; 
And  all  that  objects  of  true  pity  wcre, 
ShoQkl'be  relier^d  with  what  my  wanta  oonld  apare; 
For  that  our  Maker  haa  too  largely  given, 
Shoold  be  retom^d  in  gratitode  to  Hearen. 


A  fragal  plenty  ahould  my  table  apread; 
With  healthy,  not  Imcuriona,  diahes  gpiead : 
Enough  to  aatiafy,  and  aomething  morę, 
To  ieed  the  stranger,  and  the  neighbourinjEr  ponr. 
Stnmg  meat  indulgea-Yioe,  and  pampering  food 
Createa  diseaaes,  ąnd  inflames  the  blood. 
But  what  'a  auiBcieot  to  make  naturę  atrtAig, 
And  the  bright  lamp  of  life  oontioue  long, 
I  'd  freely  takej  and,  aa  I  did  poaseaa, 
The  bonnteona  Author  of  my  plenty  biesa. 

I  'd  baye  a  little  Tanlt,  but  always  stor*d 
With  tbe  beat  winea  each  Tintage  could  afford. 
Wine  wheta  the  wit,  improvea  its  native  force. 
And  giyea  a  plcaaant  IlaTOur  to  discoune: 
By  making  all  our  apirita  debonair, 
Tbrowa  off  the  leea,  the  aediment  of  care. 
But  aa.  the  greataat  bleaaing  Heaven  lends 
May  be  debauch*d,  and  aerve  ignoble  ends ; 
So,  but  too  oft,  the  grape'8  refreahing  juice 
Does  many  miachieyona  effeeta  produce. 
My  houae  ahould  no  anch  rude  diaorders  know, 
As  from  high  drinking  oonaequently  flow ; 
Nor  would  1  uae  what  was  ao  kindly  gi^en. 
To  the  dishonour  of  iudulgent  Hcayen. 
If  any  neigbbour  came,  he  ahould  be  fiee, 
Us'd  with  respect,  and  not  uneaay  be, 
In  my  retreat,  or  to  himaelf  or  me. 
What  freedom,  prudence,  and  right  reaaon  gnve, 
All  men  may,  with  impunity,  receive: 
But  the  leaat  8werving  ftom  their  mle  'a  too  much  j 
For  what  'a  Ibibidden  ua,  'tia  death  to  t^nch. 

That  life  may  be  more  comfortable  yet. 
And  all  my  joya  re6n'd,  sincere,  and  great; 
I  'd  chooae  two  Iriends,  whoae  company  would  le 
A  great  ad^anoe  to  my  felicity: 
Well-bon,  of  hnmoura  auited  Uf  my  own, 
Diacreet,  and  men  aa  well  aa  booka  have  known: 
Brave,  generoua,  witty,  and  esactly  free 
From  loioać  behaviour,  or  fsrmality : 
Airy  and  prudent;  meny,  but  not  Ught; 
Quick  in  diaceming,  andin  judging  right: 
Secret  they  shoold  be,  faithful  to  Sieir  trust ; 
In  reaaoomg  cool,  atroog,  temperate,  and  just| 
Obltging,  opea,  without  hnifing,  bravc; 
Br^ik  i9  gay  talking,  and  in  aober,  graye : 
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CloM  in  dispuŁe,  but  not  tenacious ;  try'd 
By  solid  reason,  and  let  that  decide : 
Not  prone  to  lutt,  revenge,  or  enTious  hate; 
Nor  busy  meddlers  with  intrigues  of  siatę : 
Siraogers  to  slander,  and  swom  foes  to  spite ; 
Not  ąuarrelsome,  but  stout  enough  to  fight; 
Loyal,  and  pious,  friends  to  Cassar ;  tnie 
As  dying  martyrs,  to  their  Maker  too. 
In  their  society  I  could  not  miss 
A  permanent,  sincere,  substantial  bliss. 

Would  bonnteous  Heaven  once  morę  indnige,  I  'd 
(For  who  would  so  much  satisAiction  lose,  [cbooee 
As  wttty  nymphs,  in  oonversation,  gire?) 
Kear  some  obliging  modest  fair  to  live : 
For  there  's  that  sweetness  in  a  female  mind, 
Wliich  in  a  man's  we  cannot  hope  to  find; 
That,  by  a  secret,  but  a  powerfni  art, 
Winds  up  thc  spring  of  life,  and  does  impart 
Fresh  vital  heat  to  the  transported  beart 

I  *d  haye  her  reason  all  her  passion  sway : 
Eiisy  in  company,  in  pri^ate  gay : 
Coy  to  a  fop,  to  the  deserving  free ; 
Still  constant  to  herself,  and  just  to  me. 
A  soui  sbe  should  haTe  for  great  actions  fit; 
Pnidence  and  wisdom  to  direct  her  wit: 
Courage  to  look  bold  danger  in  the  face  ; 
No  fear,  but  only  to  be  proud,  or  base ; 
Quick  to  adyise,  by  an  emergience  prest. 
To  giye  good  oounsd,  or  to  take  the  best 
I  M  harc  th'  erpressioo  of  her  thoughts  be  such, 
She  might  not  seem  re8erv*d,  nor  talk  too  much: 
That  shows  a  want  of  judgment,  and  of  sense ; 
Morę  than  enough  is  but  impertinence. 
Her  conduct  regular,  her  mirth  refin'd ; 
Civłl  to  strangers,  to  her  neighbours  kind: 
Aver8e  to  vanity,  revenge,  and  pride ; 
In  all  the  methods  of  deceit  untry'd : 
Sb  faithful  to  her  friend,  ąnd  good  to  all, 
No  ccnsure 'might  upon  her  actions  fali : 
']'hcn  would  ev*n  ¥jvfy  be  compdPd  to  say, 
SI)e  goes  the  least  of  womankind  astray. 

To  this  fur  creature  I  'd  sometimes  retire ; 
Her  conyersation  would  new  joys  inspire ; 
Cive  life  an  edge  so  keen,  no  surly  care 
Would  ventnre  to  assault  my  soul,  or  dare 
Near  my  retreat,  to  hide  one  secret  snare. 
Bnt  so  diyine,  so  noble  a  repest 
I  'd  seldom,  and  with  moderation,  taste: 
For  highest  cordials  all  their  Tirtue  lose, 
By  a  too  ireąuent  and  too  bold  a  use ; 
And  what  would  cbeer  the  sptrits  in  distress, 
Kuias  our  health,  whe^^  taken  to  exce8s. 

I  M  be  concem*d  in  no  Htigious  jar; 
Beloy'd  by  all,  not  vain]y  popular. 
Whate'er  assistance  I  had  power  to  biing, 
T*  obligc  my  country,  or  to  serve  my  king, 
Whene'er  they  cali,  I  'd  readily  afford 
My  tongue,  my  pen,  my  counsęl,  or  my  sword. 
Lawsuits  I  'd  shun,  with  as  much  studious  care, 
Au  I  would  dens  where  hungry  Uonsare; 
And  ratbcr  put  up  injories,  than  be 
A  plague  to  bim,  who  M  be  a  plague  to  me. 
I  value  quiet  at  a  price  too  great. 
To  givc  for  my  revenge  sc»  dear  a  ratę : 
For  what  do  we  by  all  our  bustle  gain. 
But  counterfeit  delight  for  real  pain  ? 

If  Heaven  a  datę  of  many  years  would  giye, 
Thus  rd  in  pleasure,  ease,  and  plenty  live. 
And  as  1  near  iq>proach'd  the  recge  of  life, 
Some  kind  relation  (for  I  'd  have  no  wife) 
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Should  take  upon  him  all  my  worldly  ctre, 
Whiist  I  did  for  a  better  state  prepare. 
Theu  I  'd  itot  be  with  any  trouble  vcxM, 
Nor  have  the  evening  of  my  days  perplex'd; 
But  by  a  silent  and  a  peaceful  death, 
Without  a  sigh,  rcaign  my  aged  breatb. 
And  when  committed  to  the  dust,  I  *d  have 
Few  tcars,  but  fricndly,  dropt  into  my  grare, 
Then  would  my  exit  so  propitious  be, 
AU  men  would  wish  to  lirę  and  die  like  me. 
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Tiio'  gloomy  thoughts  distufb'd  my  amdoos  kent 
All  the  long  night,  and  drovc  away  my  reat, 
Just  as  thc  dawning  day  began  to  rise, 
A  grateful  slumber  clos^d  my  waking  cyes; 
But  actire  Fancy  to  stranęe  regions  łlcw, 
And  brought  surprising  objects  to  my  ticw. 
Mcthought  I  walk'd  in  a  delightful  g¥ove, 
The  soft  retreat  of  gods,  when  gods  make  hrt. 
Each  beauteous  object  my  charm'd  soul  aiiiax'd, 
And  I  on  eacb  with  equal  wonder  gaz'd; 
Nor  kncw  which  most  delighted :  all  was  fine : 
The  noble  product  of  some  power  divnie. 
But  as  I  traven'd  the  obliging  sbad^ 
Which  myrde,  jessamine,  and  roses  madę, 
I  saw  a  pennn,  whose  celestial  face 
At  firet  declarM  her  goddess  of  the  place : 
But  I  discover*d,  when  approaching  near, 
An  aspect  fuli  of  beaaty,  but  seyere. 
Bold  mhŁ  mąjestic,  every  awful  look 
Into  my  soul  a  secret  horrour  struck. 
Adrancing  further  on,  she  madę  a  ttsnd, 
And  beckon'd  me;  I,  kneeling,  kissM  her  bsnds 
Then  thus  beganr-"  Bpght  deity !  (for  so 
You  are,  no  mortals  such  perfections  know) 
Imayintrude;  but  how  I  was  coiiyey*d 
To  this  strange  plaoe,  or  by  what  powerfiol  aid,  . 
I  'm  whoUy  ignorant;  nor  know  I  morą, 
Or  where  I  am,  or  whom  I  do  adore. 
Instnict  me  then,  that  I  no  longer  may 
In  darkness  serra  the  goddess  I  obey." 

"Youth!"8hereply'd,  "this place bdongstoflee, 
By  whom  you  'U  be,  and  thousands  are,  uodone. 
These  pleasant  walks,  and  all  these  sbady  \xmm, 
Are  in  the  goyeniment  of  dangcroiis  poweis. 
Loye*s  the  capricious  master  of  this  ooast; 
This  fatal  labyrinth,  where  fools  are  lost 
I  dwell  not  here  amidst  these  gaody  thmgs, 
Whose  sbort  enjoyment  no  true  fdeasure  hnop; 
But  haye  an  empire  of  a  nobler  kind : 
My  regal  fieai  's  in  the  celestial  mmd ; 
Where,  with  a  godlike  and  a  peaceful  hsod, 
I  rule,  and  make  tbose  happy  I  oommand. 
For,  while  I  goyćiD,  all  wi^hin  's  at  rcst ; 
No  stormy  passion  rcvels  in  my  breast: 
But  when  my  pdwer  is  despicaible  grown. 
And  rebel  appetites  usurp  the  throne, 
The  soul  no  longer  quiet  thoughts  a^oy"  i      . 
But  all  is  tumult  and  etemal  noise.  [^^ 

Know,  youth !   I^m  Reason,  which  you  ^re  oa*- 
I  am  that  Reason,  which  you  neycr  prizM: 
And  though  my  argument  successless  prove» 
(For  reason  seems  impertinence  in  J«'*) 
Yet  I- Ml  not  see  my  charge  (for  all  mankind  . 
Are  to  my  guardjansbjp  by  Heayen  assign  d) 
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lalo  the  ;msp  of  any  rum  ruti^ 
Thgt  I  can  warn  tfaem  of,  and  they  may  shun. 
Fty,  youtb,  these  guilty  shades :  retreat  in  timę, 
Ere  your  mistake  's  converted  to  a  crime : 
For  ignorance  do  longer  can  atone, 
Wben  ODce  the'erronr  and  the  fault  is  known. 
Yoa  thoaght,  perhaps,  as  giddy  youth  incliniss, 
Imprudeatly  to  value  all  tibat  shines, 
h  these  retirements  freely  to  possesa 
Tnie  joy,  and'strong  sabstantial  happiness : 
Bot  here  gay  Folly  keeps  ber  court,  and  'here, 
Id  crmrds,  her  tributary  fops  appear ; 
Who,  blindJy  favish  of  tbeir  golden  days» 
Coomme  them  all  in  her  iallacious  ways. 
Pert  Lonre  with  her,  by  joint  commission,  rules 
In  this  capaeious  realm  of  idle  foob ; 
Who^  by  false  hearts,  and  popular  deceita, 
Hie  careless,  fbnd,  unthinking  mortal  cheats. 
Tts  easy  to  dcscend  into  the  snare, 
By  the  pemicious  conduct  of  the  fkir ; 
But  safely  to.  return  from  this  abode, 
Keąaires  the  wit,  the  prudence  of  a  god : 
71xngh  you,  who  have  not  tasted  that  delight, 
l^liich  onły  at  a  distance  cbarms  yoor  sight, 
May,  with  a  Itttle  toil,  retrieve  yoor  heart, 
Which,  lost,  is  snbject  to  etemal  smart 
Bright  Delia's  beauty,  I  must  needs  confeas, 
b  My  great ;  nor  would  I  make  it  less : 
,  That  were  to  wrong  her,  where  she  merits  most; 
Bot  dragons  guard  the  firuit,  and  rocks  the  ooast. 
And  who  would  run,  that  's  moderately  wise, 
A  certain  dangcr,  for  a  doubtful  prize  ? 
If  yoo  misearry,  you  are  lost  so  far 
(For  there  t  no  erring  Lwice  in  ]ove  and  war) 
You  Ml  ne'er  recover,  but  must  always  wear 
ThoK  chaios  you  Ml  find  it  difficnlt  to  bear. 
Delia  bas  charms,  I  own;  such  charms  would  morę 
OM  Age,  and  frazen  Impotence  to  Iove:  . 
Bot  do  not  yenture,  where  such  danger  lies; 
AToid  the  sight  of  those  ▼Ictorious  eyes, 
Wbose  pcMSODOua  rays  do  to  the  soul  impari 
Delicious  ruin,  and  a  pleasing  smart 
Yoa  draw,  iosensibly,  destruction  ncar; 
Aad  k>ve  the  danger,  which  you  ought  to  fear. 
If  the  light  pa^ns  you  labour  under  now 
Destray  your  ease,  and  make  your  spirits  bow ; 
You  *11  find  them  much  morę  grievous  to  be  borne, 
When  beavier  madę  by  an  imperious  soorn : 
Nor  can  you  hope,  she  will  your  passion  hear 
With  softer  notions,  or  a  kinder  ear, 
Than  those  of  other  swains,  who  always  found,       < 
Siie  rather  widenM  than  cIosM  up  the  wound. 
Bot  grant,  she  should  indulge  5'oar  flame,  and  give 
Whatc'er  3rou  'd  ask,  nay,  all  you  can  receive  j 
TTie  short-liv'd  pleasure  would  so  quickly  cloy, 
Bring  such  a  weak,  and  such  a  feeble  joy, 
You  *d  have  but  smali  encourageiucnt  to  boast 
The  tinsel  rapture  wortb  the  pains  it  cost. 
Comider,  Strephon,  soberly  of  things, 
What  strange  inquietudcs  loTe  always  brings ! 
The  footish  iears,  vain  hopes,  and  jealoasics, 
Which  still  attend  upon  this  fond  disease: 
How  you  must  crioge  and  bow,  submit  and  whine; 
Cali  every  featnre,  everj'  look,  divine: 
Command  each  sentence  with  an  humble  smile; 
Thoagh*nonsense,  swear  it  is  a  heavenly  style: 
Servilely  raił  at  all  she  disapproYCs ; 
And  as  ignobly  flatter  all  she  love3 : 
Renounceyour  very  seose,  and  silent  sit,  ' 

While  she  puts  olf  inpertipcnce  for  wjt : 


Łike  setting-dc(g,  new  whipp'd  for  springing  gamę, 

You  must  be  madę,  by  due  correction,  tamę. 

But  if  yoa  can  endure  the  nauseous  rule 

Of  woman,  do;  love  on,  and  be  a  ibol. 

You  know  the  danger,  your  own  methods  use  ; 

The  good  or  evil  's  in  3'our  power  to  choose : 

But  who  'd  expect  a  short  and  dubious  bliss 

On  the  declining  of  a  precijńce ; 

Where  if  he  slips,  not  Fate  itselł  can  save 

The  falling  wretch  finom  an  untimely  grave  !'* 

"  Tho^i  great  directress  of  our  minds,'*  said  ^ 
*'  We  safely  on  your  dictates  may  rely ; 
And  that  which  you  have  now  so  kindly  prest, 
Is  troć,  and,  without  contradiction,  best: 
But  with  a  steady  sentence  to  control 
The  heat  and  rigour  of  a  youthful  soul, 
While  gay  temptations  hover  in  our  sight, 
And  daily  bring  new  objects  of  delight, 
Which  on  us  with  surprising  beauty  smile, 
Is  difiicult;  but  is  a  noble  toil. 
The  best  may  slip,  and  the  most  cautious  faM ; 
He  's  morę  than  mortal  that  ne*er  errM  at  all. 
And  though  fair  Delia  bas  my  soul  posscst, 
I  *11  chase  her  bright  idea  from  my  breast : 
At  least,  I  '11  make  one  essay.     If  I  fafi, 
And  £)elia's  charms  o'er  reason  do  prevail, 
I  may  be,  surę,  from  rigid  censures  free, 
Love  was  my  foe ;  and  Love  's  a  deity." 

Thcn  she  rejoinM :  "  May  you  successful  prore 
In  your  attempt  to  curb  impetuous  Love: 
Then  will  proud  passion  on  her  rightful  lord, 
You  to  yourself,  I  to  my  throne  rcstor'd: 
But  to  confirm  your  courage,  and  inspire 
Your  resolution  with  a  bolder  fire, 
FoUow  me,  youth!    I  II  show  yon  that  shaQ 

move 
Your  soul  to  cnrse  the  tyranny  of  Love." 

Then  she  oonvey*d  me  to  a  dismal  sfaade,  , 
Which  melancholy  yew  and  cypress  madc  ^ 
Where  I  beheld  an  antiquated  pile 
Of  rugged  building  in  a  narrow  isle ; 
The  water  round  it  gave  a  nauseous  smell, 
Like  Yapours  steaming  from  a  sulphurous  ccii. 
The  ruin*d  wali,  compos'd  of  stinking  mud, 

O'ergrown  with  hemlock,  on  supporters  stood; 
As  did  the  roof,  ungrateful  to  the  view : 
T  was  both  an  bospital,  and  bedlam  toa 
Before  the  entrance,  mouldering  bones  were  spreai^ 
Some  skeletons  entire,  some  lately  dead ; 
A  little  rubbish  loosely  scatter'd  o'er 
Tbeir  bodies  uninterr'd,  lay  round  the  door. 
No  funeral  rites  to  any  here  were  paTd, 
But  dead  like  dogs  into  the  dust  conve5''d. 
From  hence,  by  Beason*s  conduct,  I  was  brought, 
Through  variou8  tumings  to  a  spacious  vault, 
Where  I  beheld,  and  'twas  a  moumftil  sight, 
Vast  crowds  of  wretrhes  all  debarrM  from  li^ht. 
But  what  a  few  dim  Idmps,  expiring,  had; 
Which  madę  the  prospect  morę  amazing  sad. 
Some  wcpt,  some  Tav'd,  some  musically  mad  : 
Some  swearing  loud,  and  others  laughing :  some 
Were  always  talking  ;  otbcrs  alwa^^s  dumb. 
Here  one,  a  dagger  in  his  breast,  expire8, 
And  quenches  with  his  blood  his  amorous  ^as: 
There  hangs  a  second ;  and,  not  far  remv)vM, 
A  third  lies  poisonM,  who  false  Celia  icr^d. 
All  sorts  of  madness,  CTcry  kind  of  deatb* 
By  which  unhappy  mortals  luse  their  breath, 
Were  here  ezpos'd  before  my  wandering  eycs^ 
The  sad  effects  of  femałc  trcacberies ; 
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Others  I  saw,  who  were  not  guite  bereft 
Of  sense,  thongh  very  smali  remains  were  left, 
Cursing  the  fatal  lóHy  of  tbeir  youŁh, 
For  trusting  to  perjurioiis  woman^s  truth. 

Thesc  on  the  left- Upon  the  right  a  view 

Of  equal  horrour,  equal  misery  too ; 
Amazing!  all  employ'd  my  troubled  thougbt, 
And,  with  new  wonder,  new  aversion  brought. 
There  I  beheld  a  wretche^,  numerons  throng 
Of  pale,  lean  mortals  j  some  lay  stretch'd  along 
vOn  beds  of  straw,  disconsolate  and  poor; 
Others  extended  naked  on  the  floor ; 
Exird  from  human  pity,  berę  they  lie, 
And  know  no  end  of  misery  till  they  die. 
But  Death,  which  comes  in  gay  and  prosperous  daya 
Too  soon,  in  time  of  misery  delays.   # 

These  dreadful  spectacles  had  so  much  powcr, 
I  vow'd,  and  solemnly,  to  love  no  morę : 
For  sare  that  flame  is  kindled  from  below, 
Which  breeds  su  eh  sad  Yariety  of  woe. 

Then  we  descended,  by  some  few  degrees, 
Frorh  this  stupendous  scenę  of  miseries ; 
Bold  Reason  brought  me  to  anothcr  oavc. 
Bark  as  the  inmost  chambers  of  the  grare. 
"  Herę,  youth,"  she  crj''d,  "  in  the  acutest  pain, 
Those  TiUains  lie,  who  have  their  fathers  slain, 
Stabb'd  their.  own  brothers,  nay,  their  friends,  to 
Ambitious,  proud,  rerengeful  mistresses;      [please 
Who,  after  all  their  serYices,  preferrM 
Some  rugged  fęllow  of  the  brawny  herd 
Before  those  wretches ;  who,  despairingi  dwell 
In  agonies  no  human  tongue  can  tell. 
Darkness  prevents  the  too  amazing  sight ; 
And  you  may  bless  the  happy  want  of  light" 
But  my  tormented  ears  were  fiird  with  sighs, 
£xpiring  groans»  and  lamentable  cries, 
So  very  sad  I  could  endnre  no  morę  ; 
Methought  I  felt  the  miseries  they  wre, 

Then  to  my  guide  said  I:  "  For  pity  now 
Conduct  me  back ;  here  I  confirm  my  vow. 
Wbłch,  if  I  dare  infringe,  be  this  my  fate, 
To  die  thus  wretched,  and  repent  too  late. 
The  charms  of  beauty  I  'U  no  morę  pursue : 
Delia,  farewell,  farewell  for  ever  too." 

Then  we  retum'd  to  the  delightful  grove; 
Where  Reason  still  dissuaded  mc  from  Love. 
**  You  see,"  she  cry'd,  "  what  misory  attends 
Ou  Love,  and  where  too  frequently  it  ends; 
And  let  not  that  unwieldy  passion  sway 
Your  sou],  which  nonę  bitt  whining  fbols  obey. 
The  mascnline,  brave  spirit  scoms  to  own 
The  proud  usurper  of  my  sacred  throne ; 
Nor  with  idolatrous  devotion  pays 
To  the  fai*  e  god,  or  sacrifice,  or  praise. 
The  Siren^s  musie  charms  the  sailor^s  ear  ; 
But  hą  is  riiinM  if  he  stops  to  hear  : 
And  if  you  listen,  Love's  harmonious  Toicc 
As  much  delights,  as  certainiy  destroys. 
Ambrosia  mixt  with  Aconite  may  have 
A  ple9!sant  taste,  but  sends  you  to  the  grave : 
For  though  the  latent  poison  may  be  still 
A  while,  it  very  seldom  fails  to  kill. 
But  who  'd  partake  the  food  of  gods,  to  die 
Within  a  day,  or  live  in  misery  ? 
Wlio  M  eat  with  emperors,  if  o*er  his  head    ' 
A  poiiiard  hung  but  by  a  single  thread '  ? 
Lovc's  banqiiets  are  extravagantly  sweet, 
And  elther  kill,  or  surfeit,  all  that  eat; 
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Who,  when  the  sated  appetite  is  tirM, 
£*en  loath  the  thoughts  of  what  they  once  admir'd. 
You  've  promisM,  Strephon,  to  forsake  the  cbarms 
Of  Delia,  though  she  courts  you  to  her  arms: 
And  surę  I  may  your  resolution  trust ; 
You  'U  never  want  temp'ation,  but  be  ju^ 
Vow8  of  this  naturę,  youth,  most  not  be  broke; 
You  Ye  always  boimd,  though  't  is  a  gentle  yoke. 
Would  men  be  wise,  and  my  adrice  pursue, 
Love*8  conqnests  would  be  smali,  his  triumphs  finn 
For  nothing  can  oppose  his  tyranny, 
With  such  a  prospect  of  success  as  I. 
Me  he  detests,  and  firom  my  presence  flies, 
Who  knows  his  arts,  and  stratagems  despiae. 
By  which  he  cancels  mighty  Wisdom*s>roIes, 
To  make  himself  the  deity  of  fbols: 
Him  dully  they  adore,  him  blindly  serre, 
Some  while  they  *re  sots,  and  others  while  they  starte; 
For  those  who  undcr  his  wild  conduct  go, 
Either  come  coxcombs,  or  he  makes  them  so; 
His  charms  deprive,  by  their  strange  influence, 
The  brave  of  courage,  and  the  wise  of  sense : 
In  vain  philosophy  would  set  the  mind 
At  liberty,  if  once  by  him  confinM : 
The  8cbolar's  leaming,  and  the  poet'8  wtt, 
A  while  may  struggie,  but  at  last  submit : 
Well-weigh'd  results  and  wlse  conclusioos  seem 
But  empty  chat,  impertinence  to  him  : 
His  opiates  seize  so  strongly  om  the  brain, 
They  make  all  prudent  application  vain: 
If,  therefore,  you  resolve  to  lirę  at  ease, 
To  taste  the  sweetneas  of  intemal  peace ; 
Would  not  for  safety  to  ą  battłe  fly, 
Ot  choose  a  shipwreck,  if  afraid  to  die: 
Far  from  these  pleasurable  shades  remoTe, 
And  leave  the  fiond,  inglorious  toil  of  LoYe.** 

This  said,  she  vani9h'd,  and  methought  I  fbaod 
Myself  transported  to  a  rising  gpnound ; 
From  whence  I  did  a  pleasant  vale  survey, 
Large  was  the  prospect,  beautifiil,  and  gay; 
There  I  beheld  th'  apartments  of  delight, 
Whose  curiouB  forms  obligM  the  wondering  sigbt ; 
Some  in  fuli  Tiew  upon  the  champaign  placM, 
With  lofty  walls  and  cooling  streams  embrac^d: 
Others,  in  shady  groves,  retirM  from  noise, 
Tlie  seat  of  private  and  exalted  jo3rs. 
At  a  great  distance  I  pcrceiv'd  there  stood 
A  stately  buildipg  in  a  spacious  wood, 
Whose  gilded  turrets  raisM  thdr  beauteous  betds 
High  in  the  air,  to  view  the  neighbouring  meada^ 
,  Where  vulgar  lovers  spend  their  happy  days, 
In  nistlc  dancing,  and  delightfiil  pla}'s. 
But  while  I  gazM  with  admitation  round, 
I  heard  from  far  celestial  musie  sound : 
So  soft,  so  moving,  so  harmonious,  all 
The  artful  charming  notes  did  rise  and  fali ; 
My  soul,  transported  with  the  graceful  airs, 
Shook  oflTthe  pressures  of  its  former  fears: 
I  fclt  afresh  the  little  god  begin 
To  stir  himself,  and  gentle  move  within. 
Tlien  I  repented  I  had  vowM  no  morę 
To  love,  or  Delia*s  beauteous  eyes  adore. 
"  Why  am  now  coodemuM  to  banishment. 
And  madę  an  exile,  by  my  own  consent  ?" 
I  sighing,  cry'd :  **  Why  should  I  li«"e  in  pain 
Those  fleeting  hours  which  ne*er  return  again? 
O  Delia !  what  can  wretched  Strephon  do ! 
Ishuman  to  himself,  and  faise  to  you  ! 
Tis  true,  I  \e  promis*d  Reason  to  removc 
From  these  retreots,  and  quit  bright  Delta's  k)ve: 
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Bdt  ifl  not  Reason  ptTtialYy  unkind  ? 
ArR  all  ber  rotaries,  like  me,  conflnM  ? 
Mnst  ncme,  tbat  under  her  dominion  lirę, 
To  LoVe  and  Beauty  TeneratioD  ^We  ? 
Why  then  did  Natare  yotithful  Delin  grace 
With  a  majestic  mień,  and  charming  face } 
Why  did  she  gire  her  that  surprising  air; 
Make  her  so  gay,  so  vitty,  and  so  fair ; 
BTiitresB  of  all  that  can  affeetion  morę, 
If  Reasoa  will  not  suffer  us  to  ]ove  ? 
But,  ance  it  must  be  so,  I  Ml  hastę  away; 
Ta  fatal  to  retnm,  and  death  to  stay. 
From  yoa,  Mest  shades !  (if  I  may  cali  you  so 
Incolpable)  with  migbty  pam  I  go : 
Compeird  from  hence,  I  leame  my  qaiet  here; 
1  may  find  safety,  bnt  I  boy  it  dear." 

Then  tnming  round,  I  saw  a  beauteous  boy, 
Such  as  of  old  were  measengers  of  joy : 
*'  Who  art  thou,  or  from  whence  ?  if  sent,"  said  I, 
**  To  me,  my  hastę  reąaires  a  qttick  reply." 

"  I  come,*'  he  cry'd,  **  finom  yon  celestial  grore, 
Whcre  stands  the  tempie  of  the  god  of  Lorę ; 
With  whose  important  iavour  you  are  gracM, 
And  jostly  in  his  high  pfx>tectton  plac*d : 
Be  grateral,  Strcphon,  and  obey  that  god, 
Wbose  sceptre  De*er  is  chaag^d  into  a  rod : 
Hiat  god,  to  wfaom  the  haughty  and  the  prond, 
The  bóld,  the  brayest,  nay,  the  best,  hare  bowM : 
That  god,  whom  all  the  lesser  gods  adore; 
First  in  ezistence,  and  the  first  in  power. 
From  him  I  come,  on  embassy  diTine, 
To  tell  tbee.  Delia,  Delta  may  be  thine; 
To  whom  all  beauties  rightful  tribute  pay ; 
Ddta  the  young,  the  lorely,  and  the  gay. 
If  JCKL  dare  pash  yoor  fortunę,  if  you  dare 
Bot  be  reBolv'd,  and  press  the  yieldiog  fair, 
Saecess  and  glory  will  your  labours  crown ; 
For  Fate  does  rarely  on  the  Taliant  frown. 
Bot,  were  you  snre  to  be  unkindly  as*d« 
Boldiy  receivM,  and  scomfully  refusM ; 
He  greater  glory  aod  morę  famę  obtanis, 
Who  kMes  Delia,  than  who  Phyllis  gains. 
Bot,  to  prerent  all  fears  that  may  arise,' 
(Thoogh  iean  ne'er  move  the  darjng  and  the  wise) 
In  the  dark  Yolumes  of  Etenial  Dnom, 
Where  all  things  past,  and  present,  and  to  oome, 

Are  writ,  I  saw  these  words- *  It  is  dccreed, 

That  Strephon*s  love  to  Delia  shall  succrefl.' 
Whatwould  you  morę?  Whileyouthandyigourlast, 
Love,  and  be  happy ;  they  decline  too  fast. 
In  yoath  alone  you  're  capable  to  prove 
The  mighty  transports  of  a  generous  lorę : 
For  dali  Old  Age,  with  fumbliug  labour,  cloys 
Bcfbre  the  bliss,  or  gires  but  wither*d  joys. 
Yoath  's  the  best  time-for  action  mortals  hare; 
That  past,  they  touch  the  oonBnes  of  the  graye. 
Now,  if  you  hope  to  lie  m  Dełia*s  arms, 
To  die  in  raptures,  or/lissolre  in  charms, 
Ooick  to  the  bliasful  happy  mansion  fly, 
Where  all  is  one  cootinued  ecstasy. 
Delia  impatiently  eiątects  you  therc : 
And  sore  3rou  will  not  disappoint  the  fklr. 
Nooc  but  the  impotent  or  old  wonid  stay, 
When  love  inviies,  and  Beauty  calls  away." 

•*  Oh!  you  convey,"  said  I,  "  dear  charming  boy, 
Into  my  soal  a  strange  di^ider'd  joy, 
I  would,  but  dare  not,  your  advice  pursue; 
I  >e  piomitf*d  Reason,  and  I  must  be  true. 
RcMon  's  the  rightfbl  empress  of  the  soul ; 
•    I>oai  all  esorbitant  deshies  control ; 


Checks  eyery  wild  excnnion  of  the  mind,* 

By  her  wise  dictates  happiiy  confinM  : 

And  he  thai  will  not  her  commands  obey, 

Leaveii  a  safe  convoy  in  a  dangeruus  sea. 

True,  I  love  Delia  to  a  Tast  eiccess. 

But  I  must  try  to  make  my  passion  less : 

Try  if  I  can,  if  possible,  1  will. 

For  I  haye  towM,  and  most  that  vow  fulfil. 

Oh !  had  I  not,  with  what  a  Ttgorons  flight 

Gould  I  pursue  the  quaTTies  of  delight !  ' 

How  could  I  press  fair  Delia  in  these  arms, 

TiU  I  dissolv*d  in  love,  and  she  in  charms ! 

But  now  no  morę  must  I  her  beauties  view  ; 

Yet  tremblc  at  the  thoughts  to  leare  her  too. 

What  would  I  gire,  I  might  my  flame  al  Iow  ! 

But  'tis  forbtd  by  Reason,  and  a  vow ; 

Two  mighty  obstacles :  though  Love  of  old 

Has  brokc  through  greater,  stronger  powers  contrord. 

Should  I  oiFend,  by  high  example  tangbt, 

T  would  not  be  an  inexpiable  fault, 

The  crimes  of  Malice  bave  fbund  grace  above, 

And  surę  kind  Heaven  will  spare  the  crimes  of  T/)ve 

Cou1d*st  thou,  my  angel,  but  instruct  me  how 

I  might  be  happy,  and  not  break  my  tow  ; 

Or,  by  some  subtle  art,  dissoWe  the  cfaain  ; 

You  'd  soon  revive  my  dying  hopes  a^in. 

Reason  and  Lorę,  I  know,  could  ne*er  agroe  | 

Both  would  command,  and  both  superior  be. 

Reason  *8  supported  by  the  sincwy  force 

Of  solid  argument,  and  wise  djscourse : 

But^Łoye  pretends  to  use  no  other  arms 

Than  soft  impressions,  and  persuasiye  charms. 

One  must  be  disobey'd;  and  shall  1  prove    . 

A  rebel  to  my  Reason,  or  to  Loye  ? 

But  then,  suppose  T  should  my  flame  pursue. 

Delia  may 'be  unkind,  and  faithless  too ; 

Reject  my  passion  with  a  proud  disdain. 

And  scom  the  loye  of  snch  an  humble  swain: 

Then  should  I  labour  under  migbty  grief, 

Beyond  all  hopes  or  prospect  of  relief 

So  that,  mcthinks,  't  is  safer  to  obey 

Right  Reason,  though  she  bears  a  rugged  sway, 

Than  Loye*8  soft  rule,  wbose  subjects  undergo, 

Early  or  late,  too  śad  a  share  of  woe. 

Can  1  so  soon  forget  that  wretohed  crew, 

Reason  just  now  expoB'd  before  my  yiew  ? 

If  Delia  should  be  cruel,  I  must  be 

A  sad  partaker  of  their  misery. 

But  your  encouragements  so  strongly  morę, 

I  'm  atmost  tempted  tę  pursne  my  lorę : 

For  surę  no  treacherous  dcsigns  should  dwcll 

In  one  that  argues  and  persuades  so  well ; 

For  what  could  Love  by  my  destroction  galn  ? 

Lorę  's  an  immortal  god,  and  I  a  swain ; 

And  surę  I  may  withont  suspicion  trust 

A  god,  for  gods  can  nerer  be  oi^ust.'* 

"  Right  you  conclude,"  rep!y*d  the  smiling  boy  j 
**  Loye  ruins  nonę,  'tis  men  themselves  destroy; 
And  those  yile  wretehes  which  you  lately  saw, 
Transgress*d  his  rules,  as  well  as  Reason^s  law. 
They  're  not  Ijoye*s  subjects,  but  the  slares  of  Lust  j 
Nor  is  tfattir  punishment  so  great  as  just. 
For  Loye  and  Lust  cssentially  divid6, 
like  day  and  night,  Humility  and  Pride ; 
One  darkness  hides,  t'  other  does  always  shine ; 
This  of  infemal  make,  and  that  diyme. 
Reason  no  generous  passion  does  oppose ; 
nis  Lust  (not  Loye)  and  Kea«on  that  are  foes. 
She  bids  you  teoma  ba«e  inglorious  flame, 
Black  as  the  gloomy  shade  from  whence  it  came  t 
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In  this  her  precepto  should  obedience  find ; 

But  yoars  is  not  of  that  ignoble  kind. 

You  err  in  thinking  she  would  disapproTe 

The  brare  pursait  of  honourable  love: 

And  therefore  judge  what  *s  harmless  an  offence ; 

Invert  her  meaning,  and  mistakc  her  sensp. 

She  could  not  such  insipid  oounsel  giTe, 

As  not  to  love  at  all ;  'tis  not  to  live. 

But  where  bright  virtue  and  true  bcauty  lies. 

And  that  in  Delia,  charming  Delias  eyes. 

Could  you  contented  see  th'  angelic  maid 

In  old  Alexis'  duli  embraces  laid  ? 

Or  TOugh-hewn  Tityrus  poesess  those  charms, 

Whicb  are  in  heaven,  the  heaven  of  Dclia*s  arms  ? 

Consider,  youth,  what  transport  you  furegu^ 

The  most  entire  felicity  below ; 

Which  is  by  Fate  alone  reserv*d  for  you : 

Monarchs  have  been  deny'd  ;  for  monarcbs  aue. 

I  own  'tis  difllcult  to  gain  the  prize  j 

Or  *t  would  be  cheap  and  Iow  in  noble  eyes : 

Bot  there  is  one  soft  minutę,  when  the  mind ' 

Is  left  unguarded,  waiting  to  be  kind ; 

Which  the  wise  loTer  understanding  right, 

Steals  in  like  day  upon  the  wings  of  light. 

You  urge  your  vow,  but  can  those  rows  prevail, 

Whoie  first  foundation  and  whose  reason  faii  ? 

You  vowM  to  leave  fair  Delia ;  but  you  thooght 

Your  passion  was  a  crinie,  your  flame  a  fault. 

Bot  Since  your  judgment  err*d,  it  has  no  force 

To  bind  at  all,  but  is  dissoIv'd  of  course ; 

And  therefore  hesitate  no  Jonger  here, 

Bat  banish  all  the  didl  remains  of  fear. 

Barę  you  be  happy,  youth  ?  bnt  dare,  and  be  ; 

I  'II  be  your  oonvoy  to  the  charming  she. 

What !  still  irresolute  ?  debating  still  ? 

View  her,  and  theo  forsake  her  if  you  will/* 

"  I  *ll  go,*'  said  I ;  **  once  morę  I  'U  venture  all ; 
Tis  brave  to  perish  by  a  noble  falU 
Beauty  no  mortal  can  resist ;  and  JoTe 
Laid  by  his  grandeur,  to  indulse  his  lorę. 
Reason,  if  I  do  err,  my  crime  n>rgive : 
Angels  alone  without  offending  liye. 
I  go  astray  but  as  the  wis^  ha^e  donc ; 
And  act  a  folly  which  thcy  did  not  shun." 

Then  we,  descending  to  a  spacious  plain, 
Werę  soon  saluted  by  a  numerous  tram 
Of  happy  lorere,  who  oonsum^d  thcir  hours, 
With  oonstant  jollityr  in  shady  bowcrs. 
There  I  beheld  the  blest  variety 
Of  joy,  from  all  conroding  troubles  free : 
Each  follow*d  his  own  fancy  to  delight ; 
Though  all  went  diflerent  ways,  yct  all  went  right 
Nonę  err'd,  or  missM  the  happiness  he  sought ; 
Love  to  one  centrę  every  twining  brought  [^lades. 
We  pass^d  through  numcrous  pleasant  fields  and 
By  murmuring  fountains,  and  by  peaceful  shades; 
TiU  we  approach'd  the  cooftnes  of  the  wood, 
Where  mighty  Love's  immortal  tempie  stood ; 
Bound  the  celestial  fiuie,  in  goodly  ruw^^ 
And  beauteous  order,  amorpus  niyrtlc  grows; 
Beneath  whose  shade  expecting  lovers  «ait 
For  the  kind  minutę  of  indulgent  Fate : 
Each  had  his  guardian  Cupid,  whose  chief  care. 
By  secret  motkins,  was  to  warm  the  fair ; 
To  kindle  eager  longings  for  the  joy ; 
To  morę  the  slow,  and  to  incline  the  coy. 

The  glorious  fabric  charm*d  my  wondcriag  sight; 
Of  vast  extent,  and  of  prodigious  beight : 
'Hu^  case  was  marble,  but  the  polish'd  stone 
With  such  an  admiraUlc  lustre  8hoiic, 


As  if  some  architect  divuie  l|ad  strove 
T*  outdo  the  palące  of  imperial  Jove ; 
The  ponderous  gates  of  massy  gold  were  madę, 
With  di^monds  of  a  mighty  «ze  inlaid ; 
Here  stood  the  winged  guards,  in  order  plac'd, 
With  shining  darts  and  golden  quiTen  grscM: 
As  we  approach'd,  they  clapp'd  their3o3rftil  «ing% 
And  cry'd  aloud,  '*  Tune,  tune  your  warblingstriop; 
The  gratefnl  youth  is  come,  to  sacrifice 
At  belia*s  altar  to  bright  Delia'8  eyes : 
With  hannony  divine  his  soul  inspirc, 
That  he  may  boldly  touch  the  sacred  fire; 
And  ye  that  wait  upon  the  blushing  iair, 
Celestial  incense  and  perfttmes  prepare'; 
While  our  great  god  her  panting  bosom  ▼'dhns, 
Refines  her  beauties,  and  improves  her  chtmu.'* 
Entering  the  spacious  dome,  my  Tavish*d  e>« 
A  wondrous  scenę  of  glory  did  surprise : 
The  riches,  symmetry,  and  brigbtnesi^  all 
Did  equally  for  admiration  cali ! 
But  the  descriptton  is  a  labour  fit 
For  nonę  beneath /a  laureat  angers  wit 

Amidst  the  tempie  was  an  altar  madę 
Of  solid  .gold,  where  adoration  's  patd ; 
Here  I  p^rfomi^d  the  usual  rites  with  fear. 
Not  daring  boldly  to  approach  too  near; 
Till  from  the  god  a  smiling  Cupid  came. 
And  bid  me  touch  the  consecrated  flame: 
Which  done,  my  guide  my  eager  steps  coave>'d 
To  the  apartment  of  the  beauteous  maid. 
Befbre  the  entrance  was  her  altar  rBis'd, 
On  pedestals  of  polishM  marble  plac'd, 
By  it  her  guardian  Cupid  always  stands, 
Wbo  troops  of  missionary  Lotcs  commaod : 
To  him,  with  soft  addresses  all  repair : 
Each  for  his  captive  humbly  begs  the  fair: 
Though  still  in  vain  they  importun'd ;  ibr  be 
Would  giTC  encouragement  to  nonę  bnt  me. 
**  There  stands  the  ^'outh,"  he  oryM,  **  most  Ukc 

a  bliss, 
The  lovely  Delia  can  be  nooe  but  his : 
Fate  has  selected  him ;  and  mighty  Lorę 
Conftrms  bęlow  what  that  dccrees  above. 
Then  press  no  morę ;  there*s  not  another  swain 
On  Euth,  but  Strepbon,  can  bright  Delia  gain. 
Kneel,  youth,  and  with  a  grateful  mfaid  renew 
Yoiir  vows ;  swear  you  'U  etcmally  be  tru^ 
But  if  you  dare  be  false,  dare  peijur'd  prove^ 
You  *11  find,  in  surę  rcvenge,  afifronted  LoTe 
As  hot,  as  fierce,  as  terrible,  as  Jore." 
"  Hcar  ine,  ye  gods,"  said  I,  "  now  hear  mc  wrcar, 
By  all  that  's  sacred,  and  by  all  that  's  fair ! 
If  I  pn>ve  false  to  Delia,  let  me  fali 
The  common  obloquy,  condemnM  by  all ! 
Lct  me  the  utmost  of  your  f  engeance  tęf ; 
ForcM  to  lirę  wrctched,  and  unpity'd  die  !*' 
Then  be  expos'd  the  loTeły  sleeping  maid, 
Upon  a  couch  of  new-blown  roses  laid. 
The  blushing  colour  in  her  choeks  express'd 
What  tender  thoughts  inspir'd  her  heaving  breasL 
Sometimes  a  sigb4ia]f-smoither*d  stole  away; 
Then  she  would  "  Strephoo,  charming  Stiephoii,* 

say. 
Sometimes  she,  smiling,  cry'd,    "  You  k)ve,  Hk 

true  i 
But  will  you  always,  and  be  faithful  too  ?" 
Ten  thousand  graces  playM  aliout  her  faoej 
Ten  thousand  charms  attending  e\-ery  graco : 
Each  admirable  feature  did  iropart 
A  secret  rapturc  to  my  tbrobbing  beart, 
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"Hte  nymph  *  imprison*!!  in  tbe  brazen  tower, 
Whcn  Jove  descended  in  a  golden  ahower. 
Less  heautifui  appear^d,  and  yet  her  eyes 
Brought  dowi^  that  god  from  the  neglected  skies. 
Su  inov|ng,  to  traospoiting  was  the  sight, 
So  much  a  goddess  Delia  seem*d,  so  brigbt. 
My  ravi8h*d  soul,  with  secret  woader  fraught, 
Lay  tli  disBoWd  in  ecstosy  of  thought. 

Long  time  I  gaz'd :  but,  as  I  trembling  drew 
Nearer,  to  make  a  morę  obliging  view, 
H  thonderM  loud,  and  the  ungrateful  notse      , 
3iVakM  me,  and  put  an  end  to  all  my  joys. 


THE  FORTUNATE  COMPLAINT 

As  Strephon,  in  a  witber*d  cypresg  shade. 
For  anxious  thought  and  sighing  lovers  madę, 
Revolving  lay  upon  his  wretched  state, 
And  the  hard  usage  of  too  partial  Fate ; 
Thus  the  sad  youth  complain*d :  "  Once  happy  swain, 
Now  tbe  mo6t  abject  shepherd  of  the  plain ! 
Wherc  's  that  hannonious  concert  of  deligbts, 
Thoae  peaceful  da3rs,  and  pleasurable  nights, 
That  generous  mirth  and  noble  jollity, 
Wbieh  gaily  madę  the  dancing  minutce  flee  ? 
DispersM  and  banish'd  from  my  troubled  breast; 
Nor  leave  me  one  sh  ji  t  interval  of  rest. 

"  Why  do  I  prosecute  a  hopeless  flame, 
And  play  in  torment  such  a  losing  gamę  ? 
All  things  conspire  to  make  my  ruin  surę : 
When  wounds  are  mortal,  they  admit  no  cure. 
Bot  Heaven  sometimes  does  a  miraculous  thing, 
Wben  our  laat  bope  is  just  npon  tbe  wing ; 
And  in  a  moment  dri^es  thoee  clouds  away, 
Wbose  sullen  darkness  bid  a  glorious  day. 

"  Why  was  I  bom,  or  why  do  I  8urvivc  ; 
To  be  madę  wretched  only,  kept  alive  ? 
Fate  is  too  criiel  in  the  harsh  decree, 
That  I  must  Ihre,  yet  1ive  in  misery. 
Are  all  its  pleasing  happy  moments  gone  ? 
Most  Strephon  be  unfurtunate  alone  \ 
Onother  swains  it  ]avisbly  bestows; 
On  them  each  nymph  neglected  favour  throwa : 
They  meet  oompUance  still  in  every  face, 
And  lodge  their  passions  in  a  k^d  embrace  ; 
Obtaining  from  the  soft  incarious  mald 
Tnie  iove  for  counterfeit,  and  gold  for  lead. 
Sucoen  on  Mstius  always  does  attend ; 
Inoomstant  Fortune  is  his  constant  friend : 
He  levd8  blindly,  yet  the  mark  does  hit ; 
And  owes  the  yictory  to  chance,  not  wit. 
Bat,  let  him  conquer  cre  one  blow  be  struck ; 
I  *d  not  be  Mapviu8,  to  have  Mievias's  łuck. 
PnMid  of  my  fate,  I  would  not  change  my  chains 
For  all  the  trophies  purring  Maevius  gains ; 
Bnt  rather  still  Iitc  Delia^s  8lave,  than  be 
like  Maerius  silly,  andilke  M8evius  fro^. 
But  he  is  happy,  loves  the  com;^on  road. 
And,  pack-boree  like,  jogs  on  beneath  his  load. 
If  Phyllis  pee^ish  or  unkind  does  prove, 
It  ne'er  diŚŁurbs  his  grave  mechanic  1ove. 
A  liUlejoy  his  ląnguid  flame  contcnts, 
And  miJces  him  easy  under  all  cvents. 
But  when  a  passion  *s  noble  and  sablime, 
And  higfaer  still  would  CTcry  moment  climb, 

*  Danae. 


If  't  is  accepted  with  a  just  return, 
The  fir»'s  immortal,  will  for  ever  btim ; 
And  with  such  raptures  fills  the  lorer^s  breast, 
That  saints  in  Paradise  are  scarce  morę  blest. 

**  But  I  lament  my  miseries  in  vain ; 
For  Delia  hears  me,  pitiless,  complain. 
Suppoae  she  pities,  and  believes  me  true, 
What  satisfaction  can  from  thencc  accruc, 
Unless  her  pity  makes  her  loTe  me  too  ? 
PerhapB  she  love8  ('t  is  but  perhap?,  I  fcar. 
For  that  's  a  blessing  can  't  be  bought  too  dcar) 
If  she  bas  scruples  that  oppose  her  will, 
1  must,  alas  I  be  miserable  still. 
Though,  if  she  loves,  those  scruples  soon  will  fly 
Befbre  tiie  reasoning  of  the  delty : 
For,  where  Love  enters,  he  will  rule  alone. 
And  suffer  no  co-partner  in  his  thnmc  $ 
And  those  false  arguments,  that  would  repel 
His  high  injunctioc?,  teach  us  to  rebel. 

"  What  method  can  poor  Strephon  then  propound, 
To  cure  the  bleeding  of  his  (atal  wound, 
If  she,  who  guided  the  vexatious  dart, 
Resol^es  to  cherish  and  increase  the  smart  ? 
Go,  youth,  from  these  unhappy  plains  remoTe» 
Leave  tbe  pursuit  of  unsuccessful  love: 
Oo,  and  to  foreign  swains  thy  griefii  relate. 
Tell  them  the  cruelty  of  firowning  Fate ; 
Tell  them  the  noble  cbarros  of  I>elia's  mind. 
Tell  them  how  fair,  but  tell  them  how  unkind. 
And  when  few  years  thou  hast  in  sorrow  spent, 
(For  surę  they  cannot  be  of  large  extcnt) 
In  prayere  for  her  thou  loT^st,  resign  thy  brcath. 
And  bless  the  minutę  gives  thee  ease  and  dcath." 

Herę  pausM  the  swain— whcn  Delia,  driving  by 
Her  bleating  flock  to  some  fresh  pasture  nigh, 
By  Łove  directed,  did  ber  steps  conrey 
Where  Strephon,  wrappM  in  silent  sorrow,  lay. 
As  soon  as  he  perceiv*d  the  beauteous  maid, 
He  rosę  to  meet  her,  and  thus,  trembling,  said : 

'*  When  humble  suppliants  would  the  god?)  a|^ 
pease. 
And  tu  serere  af&ictions  beg  for  ease, 
With  constant  importunity  they  sue. 
And  their  petitions  erery  day  renew ; 
Grow  still  morę  eamest  as  they  are  deny'd. 
Nor  one  welUweigh*d  expedient  leave  untr>'*d, 
mi  Heaven  those  blessings  they  eąjoy'd  befbre. 
Not  only  does  return,  but  gives  them  morę. 

"  O,  do  not  lylame  me,  Delia !  if  I  press 
So  much,  and  with  impatience,  for  redreKs. 
My  pond'rous  griefs  no  case  my  soul  ailow ; 
For  they  are  next  t'  intolerable  now : 
How  shalj  I  then  support  them,  when  they  grow 
To  an  exces8,  to  a  diistracting  woe  ? 
Since  you  're  endow'd  with  a  celestial  mind, 
Relieve  like  Heaven,  and  like  the  gods  be  kind. 
Did  you  perceive  the  torments  I  endure, 
Which  you  first  caus*d,  and  you  alone  can  cure, 
They  would  your  virgin  soul  to  pity  move. 
And  pity  may  at  last  be  chang'd  to  love. 
Some  swains,  I  dwn,  impose  upon  the  fair. 
And  lead  the  incautious  maid  into  a  snare ; 
But  let  them  suffer  for  their  perjury, 
And  do  not  punish  others'  crimes  with  me. 
If  there  's  so  many  of  onr  sex  untnie, 
Yours  should  morę  kindly  use  the  faithful  few  ;- 
Though  innoccnce  too  ofl  incurs  the  fate 
Of  guilt,  and  clears  itself  sometiraes  too  latei 
Your  naturę  is  to  tendemess  inclinM ; 
And  why  to  me,  tp  me  alone  unkind  ? 
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A  eommMi  1ove,  by  other  pertons  fthown, 
Meets  with  a  fali  retum ;  but  minę  has  trfKie : 
Nay,  scarce  be1tevM,  thoagb  finom  deceit  as  free 
As  angels  flames  can  for  archangels  be. 
A  passioD  feign*d,  at  no  repulse  is  griey^d. 
And  values  litUe  if  it  be  n't  receiy*d : 
Bat,  love  smcere  resents  the  smallcst  scom,' 
And  the  unkindness  does  in  secret  mouni. 

"  Sometimes  I  please  mysetf,  and  think  you  are 
*roo  good  to  make  me  wretched  by  despair : 
Tliat  tendemess,  whtch  in  your  soul  is  placM, 
Will  move  you  to  compassion  surę  at  iast 
But,  when  I  come  to  take  a  second  view 
Of  my  own  merita,  I  despood  of  you : 
For  what  can  Delia,  beauteoos  Delta,  see, 
To  raise  in  hcr  tbe  least  esteem  for  me : 
I  *Te  nought  that  can  encourage  my  address ; 
My  ibrtune  's  little,  and  my  worth  is  less : 
But,  if  a  love  of  the  snblimest  kind 
Can  make  impmsion  on  a  generous  mind ; 
If  all  has  real  Talue  that  's  divine, 
There  cannot  be  a  nobler  ilame  than  mme. 

"  Perhaps  3roa  pity  me ;  t  know  you  must,. 
And  my  affection  can  no  morę  distrust : 
But  what,  alas !  will  helpless  pity  do  ? 
You  pity,  but  you  may  despise  me  too. 
Sdll  I  am  wretched  if  no  morę  you  give, 
The  starńng  dfrphan  can*t  on  pity  iive : 
He  must  receive  the  food  for  which  he  cries, 
Or  he  consumes ;  and,  tbough  much  pity*d,  dies. 

"  My  torments  still  do  with  my  passioii  grow ; 
The  more  I  iove,  the  morę  I  undergo. 
Bat  suffer  me  no  longer  to  remain 
Beneath  the  pressure  of  so  vast  a  pain. 
My  wound  reąnires  some  speedy  remedy : 
Delays  are  fotal,  when  dcspair  is  nigh. 
Much  I  're  endur^d,  much  more  than  I  can  tell; 
Too  much,  indeed,  for  oAe  that  loves  so  welL 
When  will  the  end  of  all  my  sorrows  be  ? 
Can  you  not  love  ?  I  *m  surę  you  pity  me. 
But,  if  I  must  new  miseries  sustain, 
And  be  condemnM  to  more  and  stronger  pain, 
I  '11  not  accuse  3roa,  sińce  my  fatc  is  such, 
I  please  too  little,  and  I  lo^e  too  much." 

"  Strephon,  no  more,"  the  blushing  Delia  said ; 
"  Escnse  tbe  conduct  of  a  timorous  maid : 
Now  I  'm  convincM  your  love  *s  sublime  and  truć, 
Such  as  I  alwa3rs  wish^d  to  find  in  you. 
£ach  kind  expression,  every  tender  thought, 
A  mighty  transport  in  my  bosom  wrought : 
And  though  in  secret  I  your  6ame  approvM, 
I  sighM,  and  griev*d,  but  durst  not  own  I  IovM. 
Though  now— O  Strephon !  be  so  kind  to  guess, 
What  shame  will  not  allow  me  to  confess." 

The  yooth,  encompassM  with  a  joy  so  brigbt, 
Had  hardly  strength  to  bear  the  vast  delight. 
By  too  sublime  an  ecstasy  possest, 
He  trembled,  gazM,  and  clasp^d  her  to  his  breast^ 
Ador*d  the  nymph  that  did  his  pain  remove, 
Vow*d  endless  truth,  and  eyerlasting  love. 


-     STIfBPHON*S  LOVE  FOR  DELTA 

JUSTEFIED. 

m  AM  ansTŁE  to  ceładon. 

Ałł  men  haye  ibilies,  which  they  blindly  tracę 
Through  the  dark  tarnings  of  a  dubtous  miKe. 


But  happy  those,  who,  by  «  prudent  canei 
Retreat  betimes  from  the  fallacious  snare. 

The  eldest  sons  of  Wiadom  were  not  free 
From  the  same  failnre  you  coodemn  in  me: 
They  IotM,  and,  by  that  gknous  passion  led, 
Forgot  what  Plato  and  themselyes  had  said. 
JLoTe  triumph*d  o'er  those  duli,  pedantic  rules, 
They  had  collected  from  the  wrangling  Khoob, 
And  madę  them  to  his  noble  away  submit, 
In  spite  of  all  their  leaming,  ait,  and  wit : 
Their  grave,  stan*h*d  morals,  then  unuseful  pror^d; 
The<)e  dusty  characters  he  soon  remov*d ; 
For,  when  łkis  sbining  squadrt>ns  came  ia  vie«, 
Their  boosted  Reason  marmur*d,  and  withdrer; 
Unable  to  oppose  their  mighty  force 
Wifh  phlegmatłc  resolres,  and  dry  discoone. 

If,  as  the  wisest  of  the  wise  have  err'd, 
I  go  astray,  and  am  ooodemnM  unheard, 
My  iaults  you  too  sererely  reprehend, 
More  like  a  rigid  eensor  than  a  friend. 
Lorę  is  the  monarch  passion  of  the  mmd, 
Knows  no  superior,  by  no  laws  confin*d, 
Bat  trtumphs  still,  impatient  of  control, 
0'er  all  the4)road  endowments  of  the  soul. 

You  own*d  my  Delia,  ftiend,  dirinely  fair, 
When  in  the  bud  her  natiye  beanties  were; 
Yoar  praise  did  then  ber  early  cbarms  coidea; 
Yet  jWL  'd  persuade  me  to  adpre  hcr  less. 
You  but  the  non-age  of  her  beauty  saw, 
But  might  from  tbence  sublime  ideas  draw, 
And  what  she  is,  by  what  she  was,  conclude; 
For  now  she  gm^ems  those  she  then  subdued. 

Her  aspect  noble  and  maturę  is  grown. 
And  eyery  charm  in  its  fuli  yigoar  known. 
There  we  may  wondering  yiew,  distinctly  writ, 
The  lines  of  goodness,  and  the  marks  of  wit: 
pAch  feature,  emulous  of  pleasrng  most, 
Does  justly  som6  peculiar  sweetness  boast ; 
And  her  composurc  's  of  so  fine  a  irame, 
Pride  cannot  hope  to  mend,  nor  Tjosy  blame. 

When  the  immortal  beauties  of  the  skies 
Contended  naked  for  the  golden  prize, 
The  apple  had  not  falPn  to  Venus*  share, 
Had  I  been  Raris,  and  my  Delia  there; 
In  whom  alone  we  all  their  graceftjfnd, 
The  moying  gaiety  of  Venus,  join^a 
With  Juno^s  aspect,  and  Mineryft*s  ound. 

Yiew  both  those  nymphs  whom  oCher  svua» 
adore, 
You  'U  yalue  charming  Delia  still  the  more. 
Dorinda's  micn  's  niajestic,  but  her  mind 
Is  to  reyenge  and  peevishness  indinM : 
Mjrrtilla  *%  ftiir ;  and  yet  Myrtilla  's  proad: 
Chloe  has  wit ;  but  notsy,  vain,  and  Ibud: 
Melania  doats  upon  the  silliest  things ; 
And  yet  Melania  like  an  angel  sings. 
But  in  my  Delia  all  endouments  meet, 
All  that  is  just,  agreeable,  or  sweet; 
AU  that  can  praise  and  admiration  moye, 
All  that  the  wisest  and  tbe  brayest  love. 

In  all  discourse  « łie  's  apposite  and  gay, 
And  ne*er  wants  something  pertment  to  say ; 
For,  if  the  sulject  's  of  a  serious  kind, 
Her  thoughts  are  manly,  and  her  sense  refio*d; 
Bat  if  dirertiye,  her  expression  s  fSt, 
Oood  language,  join*d  with  inofiTensire  wit ; 
So  cautious  always,  that  she  ne*er  afibids 
An  idle  thought  the  charity  of  Vords. 

The  yices  commoa  to  ber  sez  cao  find 
No  Tdom,  ey*n  in  tbe  sabarbt  of  her 
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CoDcladiDg  wmly  she  's  in  danger  still, 

ftom  tbe  merę  neighboiirhood  of  mdiistrious  ilt. 

Hierefbre  at  distance  keeps  the  stibtle  foe, 

Whose  near  approach  would  formidable  grow ; 

While  the  unwary  ▼irgin  is  undone^ 

AaA  meets  the  misery  which  %he  ought  to  shuiL 

Her  wit  is  penetrating,  elear,  and  gay ; 
But  let  tnie  judgment  and  rtght  reason  sway ; 
Modestly  bold,  and  quick  to  apprehend ; 
Prompt  in  replies,  but  cautious  to  offend. 
Her  darts  are  keen,  bat  Ie\'erd  with  such  care, 
They  ne>r  fali  short,  and  seldom  fly  too  far: 
For  when  she  rnllies,  'tis  with  so  much  art, 
We  blush  with  pleasure,  and  with  rapture  smart 

O,  Celadon !  you  would  my  flamc  approve, 
IKd  yon  but  hear  her  talk  of  !ove. 
Thtt  tender  passion  to  her  fimcy  brings 
Tbe  prettiest  notions,  and  the  softest  things ; 
Which  are  by  her  so  movingIy  expre8t, 
They  fili  with  ecstasy  my  throbbing  breast 
Tit  then  the  charms  of  eloąuence  impait 
Tbeir  natire  gluries  unimproirM  by  art : 
By  wbat  she  says  I  measare  things  above. 
And  gueas  the  langn^  of  seraphic  love. 

To  the  cool  bosom  of  a  peaceful  shade. 
By  9ome  wild  beech  or  lofty  poplar  madę,   - 
When  evening  comes,  we  secretly  repair 
To  breathe  in  private,  and  onbend  our  care: 
And  while  our  flocks  in  fniitful  pastores  feed, 
Some  welł-designM,  instructiTe  poem  read ; 
Wbere  useful  morals,  with  soft  numbers  join*d, 
At  ooce  delight  and  cultivate  the  mind : 
Which  are  by  her  to  morę  perfection  brougfat. 
By  wise  remarks  upon  the  poet's  tbought; 
Sowell  she  knows  the  stamp  of  eloąuence, 
The  empty  sound  of  words  from  solid  sense. 
The  floria  fustian  of  a^rbyming  spark, 
Wbose  random  arrow  ne'er  comes  near  the  mark, 
Can't  on  her  judgment  be  impos^d,  and  pass 
For  standard  gold,  when  't  is  but  gilded  brass. 
Oft  in  the  waiks  of  an  adjacent  grove, 
Where  first  we  mutually  engagM  to  love, 
She  smiling  ask*d  me,  "  Whether  I  'd  prefer 
An  humble  cottage  on  the  plains  with  her, 
Before  tbe  pompoiis  buildmg  of  the  greatj 
And  find  content  in  that  inferior  state  ?" 
Said  I,  '*  The  question  you  propose  to  me^ 
Perhaps  a  mattcr  of  debatę  might  be, 
Werę  the  degrees  of  my  affection  less 
Than  buming  martjns  to  the  gods  ezpress. 
In  you  I  Ve  all  I  can  desire  below, 
Tbat  Earth  can  give  me,  or  the  gods  bestow ; 
And,  Uest  with  you,  I  know  not  where  to  find 
A  second  choice,  you  take  up  all  my  mind. 
I  'd  not  forsake  that  dear,  delightfiil  plain, 
Where  charming  Delia,  Love  and  Delia  rcign. 
For  all  the  splendour  that  a  rourt  can  give, 
Where  gaudy  fools  and  busy  statcsmen  liTe. 
Though  youthful  Paris,  when  his  birth  was  known 
(Too  &taUy  related  to  a  throoe) 
Fonook  Oenone,  and  his  rural  sports, 
For  dangerous  greatness,  and  tumoltuoos  courte ; 
Yet  Fate  should  offer  still  its  powcr  in  vain ; 
For  what  is  power  to  such  an  humble  swain  ? 
I  would  not  leave  my  Delia,  leave  my  fair, 
Though  half  the  globe  should  be  assignM  my  share.'* 

And  would  you  have  me,  fi*iend,  reflect  again, 
Become  tbe  basest  and  the  worst  of  men  ? 
O,  do  not  urge  me,  Celadon ;  forbcar ; 
I  cannot  teare  her^  she  's  too  charming  fiiir ! 


Should  I  your  counsci  in  this  case  pursue, 
You  might  suspect  me  for  a  vi  11  al  n  too : 
For  surę  that  perjur'd  wretch  can  never  prove 
Just  to  his  friend,  who  's  ^thless  to  his  love. 


EPISTLE  TO  DEUA. 

As  those  who  hope  hereafter  Heayen  to  share, 

A  rigorotis  exile  here  can  calmly  bear, 

And,  with  collected  spirits,  undergo 

The  sad  yariety  of  pain  below ; 

Yet,  with  intense  reflections,  antedate 

The  mighty  rajitores  of  a  futurę  state : 

While  the  bright  pro^ct  of  approaching  joy 

Crea^  a  bliss  no  troubfe  can  destroy : 

So,  though  I  *m  tossM  by  gidd^  Fortune'8  hand, 

Er*n  to  the  confines  of  my  natire  land ; 

Where  I  can  hear  the  stormy  ocean  roar, 

And  break  its  waves  upon  the  foaming  shore : 

Though  from  my  Delia  banish*d ;  all  that  *s  dear, 

That  's  good,  or  beautiful,  or  charming  here : 

Yet  flattering  hopes  encourage  me  to  live, 

And  tdl  me  Fate  will  kinder  minutes  gire ; 

Tłiat  the  dark  treasury  of  times  contains 

A  glorious  day,  will  finish  all  my  pains : 

And,  trhile  I  contemplate^on  joys  to  come. 

My  griefś  are  silent,  and  my  son-ows  dumb. 

Be1ieve  me,  nymph,  believe  me,  charming  fair, 

(When  truth  's  conspicuous,  we  need  not  swear ; 

Oaths  will  suppose  a  diffldence  in  you, 

That  I  am  false,  my  flame  ficUtious  too) 

Werę  I  conderonM  by  Fate*s  imperial  power, 

Ne'er  to  return  to  your  embraces  uiore, 

rd  scom  whate^er  the  busy  world  could  giTC  ; 

T  would  be  the  worst  of  miseries  to  live: 

For  all  my  wishes  and  desircs  pursuc, 

All  I  admire,  or  covet  here,  is  you. 

Werę  I  possessM  of  your  surprising  charms. 

And  lodg*d  again  within  my  Df;lia*s  amis ; 

Then  would  my  joys  ascend  to  that  degree, 

Gould  angels  enry,  they  would  cn\y  me. 

Oft,  as  I  wa.nder  in  a  silent  shade, 
When  bold  vexatioDS  would  my  soul  invade, 
I  banish  the  rough  thought,  and  nonę  pursue^ 
But  what  inclines  my  willing  mind  to  you* 
The  soft  reflections  on  your  sacred  lovc, 
Łjke  soTereign  antidotes,  all  cares  remove ; 
Composing  every  faculty  to  rest, 
They  leave  a  gratefiil  flavour  in  my  breast 

Retir*d  sometimes  into  a  lonely  grove, 
T  think  o'er  all  the  stories  oTour  love. 
What  mighty  pleasure  have  I  oft  possessMy 
l^lien,  in  a  masculine  embrace,  I  prest 
The  loTely  Delia  to  my  heaving  breast ! 
Then  I  remember,  and  with  vast  delight, 
The  kind  expressions  of  the  parting  night: 
Methought  the  Sun  too  qaick  retum'd  again, 
And  day  seemM  ne^er  impertinent  till  then. 
StroDg  and  contracted  was  our  eager  bliss ; 
An  age  of  pleasure  in  each  generous  kiss : 
Years  of  delight  in  moments  we  compris*d ; 
And  Heaven  itself  was  there  epttomis*d. 

But,  when  the  glories  of  the  eastem  light 
0'erflow'd  the  twinkling  tapers  of  the  night ; 
"  Farewell,  ihy  Delia,  O  farewell !"  said  I, 
"  The  ntmost  period  of  my  time  is  nigh : 
Too  cruel  F^atCsforbids  my  longer  stay, 
And  wretcbed  Strcphon  is  compeird  away. 
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Bot,  thoogh  I  miut  my  nfttire  plains  forego, 
Forsake  these  ftelds,  ftńrsake  my  Delia  too ; 
No  change  of  fortunę  shall  for  erer  move 
The  setUed  base  of  my  immorta]  loTe." 

"And  must  my  Strephon,  miist  my  i^ithful  swain. 
Be  forc'd,"  you  cry*d,  "  to  a  remoter  plaiu  ! 
The  darling  of  my  soul  so  soon  removM ! 
The  oniy  yaluM,  and  the  best  belovM ! 
Thougb  other  swains  to  me  themselYCs  addressM, 
Strephon  was  still  distinguishM  from  tłie  rest : 
Fiat  and  insipid  all  thetr  courtship  seemM ; 
Little  themseWes,  thetr  passions  less,  e8tecin*d : 
For  my  ayersion  with  their  flames  incrcasM, 
And  nonę  bat  Strephon  partial  Delia  plea«'d. 
Tbough  I  'm  depriv'd  of  my  kind  shepherd'8  sight, 
Joy  of  the  day,  and  blessing  of  the  night, 
Yet  will  yoa,  Strephon,  will  yoa  !ove  me  still  ? 
Howevcr,  ilatter  mf",  and  say  you  will. 
For,  should  you  entertain  a  rival  love, 
Should  you  unkind  to  me,  or  faithless  prove, 
No  mortal  e*er  could  balf  so  wretched  be ; 
For  surę  no  mortal  ever  lor^d  like  mc." 

"  Yourbeauty,  nymph,"said  I, "  my  faith  siecures; 
Tliote  you  once  conquer,  must  be  always  yours: 
For  hearts,  subdued  by  your  \ictoriou8  eyo«. 
No  force  can  storm,  no  stratagem  surprise ; 
Nor  can  I  of  captivity  compjain, 
While  iovely  Delia  holds  the  glorlous  cbain. 
The  Cyprian  queen,  in  young  Adonis*  arms, 
Might  fear,  at  least,  he  would  despise  her  charms; 
Bot  I  can  never  such  a  monster  prove, 
To  sitght  the  blessings  of  my  Deiia*s  love. 
Would  those  who  at  celestial  tables  sit, 
Blest  with  immortal  winę,  immortal  wit^ 
Choose  to  descend  to  some  infericnr  board, 
Which  nought  but  scom  and  nonscnsc  can  affoid  ? 
Nor  can  I  c*cr  to  those  gay  nymphs  address, 
Whoee  pride  is  greater,  and  w  tiose  charms  are  less : 
Their  tinsel  beauty,  may,  perhaps,  subdne 
A  gaudy  coxcomb,  or  a  fulsome  beau  ; 
But  seem  at  best  indifierent  to  me, 
Who  nonę  but  you  with  admtration  sec. 

"  Now,  would  the  rolling  orbs  obey  my  will, 
I  *d  make  the  Son  a  second  time  stand  still. 
And  to  the  lower  world  their  light  repay, 
Wben  oonquermg  Joshoa  robb'd  them  of  a  day : 
Though  our  two  souls  would  different  passions 

prove; 
His  was  a  thirst  of  glory,  minę  of  1ove. 
It  will  not  be ;  the  Son  mal^es  hastę  to  rise, 
And  take  possession  of  the  eastem  skies ; 
Yet  one  morę  kiss,  though  millions  are  too  few ; 
And,  Delia,  sińce  we  moRt,  must  part,  adieu.*' 

As  Adam,  by  an  injur'd  Maker  drivon 
From  EdeD*s  groyes,  the  Ticinage  of  Hcaven, 
Compeird  to  wander,  and  obIig'd  to  bear 
The  harsh  impressions  of  a  ruder  air, 
With  mighty  sorrow,  and  with  wceping  cyes, 
ŁookM  back,  and  moumM  the  loss  of  Paradise, 
With  a  concem  like  his  did  I  rev'cw 
My  native  plains,  my  charmiog  Delia  too ; 
For'I  left  Paradise  in  leavin^  you. 

Jf,  as  I  walk,  a  pleasant  shade  I  find, 
It  briqgs  your  fair  idea  to  my  miutl : 
•'  Such  was  the  happy  place,*'  I  sighing  say, 
"  Where  I  and  Delia,  loveIy  DeliaM  lay  ; 
When  firjit  I  did  my  tender  tlioughts  impnrt. 
And  madc  a  grateful  present  of  my  lieart.'' 
Or,  if  my  friend,  in  his  apartment,  shows 
.Some  piece  of  Van  Dycks,  or  of  Angelo*s, 


fn  which  the  artist  has,  witli  wondrous  otrą, 

DescribM  the  face  of  one  exceeding  (air ; 

Though,  at  first  ąight,  it  may  my  passton  misę. 

And  eveiy  feature  I  admire  and  praise ; 

Yet  still,  methinks,  upon  a  second  vłew, 

Tis  not  80  beautiful,  so  iair  as  you. 

If  I  converse  with  those  whom  most  admit 

To  liave  a  ready,  gay,  ▼iłacio^is,  wit ; 

They  want  some  amiable,  moving  grace, 

Some  tum  of  fancy  that  my  Delia  has : 

For  ten  good  thoughts  amoagstthe  crowd  tbey  rent, 

Methinks  ten  thousand  are  impertincnt 

Let  other  shepherd^  that  are  prone  to  ranąe, 
With  each  caprice,  their  giddy  humours  chaoge: 
They  from  variety  less  joys  receire, 
Than  you  alone  are  capable  to  give. 
Nor  will  I  envy  tbose  ill-judging  swains 
(What  they  enjoy  's  the  refose  of  the  plains) 
If,  for  my  share  of  happiness  below, 
Khid  Heaven  upon  me  Delia  would  bcstow ; 
Whatever  blessings  it  can  gire  beside, 
Let  all  mankiud  amoug  tliemselyes  diTide. 


A  PASTORAŁ  ESSAY 

OM  TME  DKATH  OF  QUEBN  MART,  A^fNO  1694. 

t 

As  gentle  Strephon  to  his  fold  conT'ey*d 

A  irandering  lamb,  which  from   the  flocks  htd 

stray*d, 
Beneath  a  moumful  cyprcss  shade  he  foond 
Cosmelia  weeping  on  the  dewy  ground. 
Amaz*d,  with  eager  hastę  he  ran  to  know 
The  fatal  cause  of  her  intemperate  woc ; 
And,  clasping  łier  to  his  impatient  breast, 
In  these  soft  words  hit  tender  care  exprest 

STRBraON. 

Why  moitms  my  dear  Cosmelia  ?  Why  appcart 
My  life,  my  soul,  dissolrM  in  briny  tettn} 
Has  some  fieroe  tiger  thy  lor*d  heifer  slain, 
While  I  was  wandering  on  tlie  neighbouring  plain? 
Or,  has  some  greedy  wolf  devour'd  thy  shcep  ? 
What  sad  misfortune  makes  Cosmelia  mw\t  ł 
Speak,  that  I  may  prerent  thy  grieTs  inrreasc, 
Partake  thy  sorrows,  or  restore  thy  peace. 

COSMELIA. 

Do  you  not  hear  from  for  that  moumfitl  beli } 

lis  for 1  cannot  the  sad  tidings  tell. 

Oh,  whither  are  my  fainting  spirits  iied  ? 
*Ti8  for  Captlestia — Strephon,  oh — she  's  dcad! 
The  brightest  nymph,  the  princcss  of  the  plain^ 
By  au  untimely  dart,  uotimciy  slain  ! 

SlUEniON. 

Dead  !  Tis  impossible !  She  cannot  die : 
She  *s  too  dirine,  too  much  a  deity: 
'Tis  a  false  rumour  £ome  ill  swains  have  sprea^ 
Who  wish,  perhaps,  the  good  Ca;lestia  dead. 

COSMELIA. 

Ah !  no;  the  truth  in  every  face  appcars; 
For  every  face  you  ineet  's  o'erflow'd  with  tcatfc 
Trembling,  and  pale,  I  ran  through  all  the  pla!i^ 
From  flock  to  flock,  and  ask'd  of  every  swain; 
But  carli,  scan'^  Iliring  his  dejcctcd  head, 
C:r>'d,  "  Oh,  Cosmelia !  Oh,  Celestia  's  dead!* 


A  PASTORAŁ  ESSAY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  MARY.         dl? 


STRBPHON. 

.SomethiDg  was  in«ant  by  that  ilUbroading  croak 
Of  Łhe  propbetic  raven  from  the  oak, 
Which  straight  by  lightning  was  in  shU^ers  broke. 
But  we  (rar  mischief  feel^  before  we  see ; 
Seiz*d  and  o*erwhelm'd  at  once  with  miacry. 

COSItCŁlA. 

Sftee  then  we  have  no  tropbies  to  bcstow. 
No  pompoiu  things  to  make  a  glońoas  show, 
(For  all  tbe  tribute  a  poor  swam  cau  bring, 
Jo  niral  numben,  is  to  moura  and  sing) 
het  Uf,  beneath  the  gloomy  shade,  rehearae 
CBloda'8  aacred  narne  in  no  less  sacred  verse. 

rnutFBON. 

Gelcstia  dead !  Then  tis  in  vain  to  live; 

What  's  all  tbc  comfort  that  the  plains  can  give; 

Since  she,  by  wboee  bńght  influence  alone 

Oar  flocks  increasM,  and  we  rejoic'd,  is  gone ; 

Since  she,  who  round  such  beams  oT  goodness  spread 

As  gaTe  new  life  to  every  swain,  is  dead  ? 

GOSMILIA. 

Id  vain  we  wisb  for  the  delightfal  spring ; 
What  joys  can  flowery  May  or  ApriI  bring, 
Wben  she,  ibr  whom  the  spacioas  plains  were  spread 
With  eariy  flowers  and  cheerful  greens,  is  dead  ? 
lo  Tam  did  conrtly  Danu>n  warm  the  earth, 
To  giTe  to  snmmer  iVuits  a  winter  birth ; 
In  vam  we  autnmn  wait,  which  crowns  the  flelds 
Witb  wealthy  crops,  and  various  plenty  yields; 
Since  that  iair  uymph,  for  whom  the  bouiidless  stort 
Of  Naturę  was  preserv*d,  is  now  no  morę. 

BTtBPBOII. 

Farewell  for  erer  then  to  all  that  's  gay: 
Yon  will  Ibrget  to  sing,  and  1  to  play. 
Ko  morę  with  cheerfal  songs,  in  cooling  bowers, 
Shall  we  consume  the  pleasurable  hours : 
AU  joys  are  banish'd,  all  delights  are  fled, 
Ne*er  to  return,  now  fair  Cselestia  's  dead. 

COSUSŁU. 

If  e*er  I  sńig,  they  shall  be  moumful  \ays 
Of  great  Cielestia's  name,  Caelestia^s  praise : 
How  good  she  was,  how  generons,  how  wise ! 
How  beaatifiłl  her  shape,  how  bright  her  eyes! 
IIov  charming  all ;  how  mach  she  was  adorM, 
Alire;  when  dead,  how  much  her  loss  deplor^d ! 
A  noble  theme,  ańd  able  to  inspnre 
The  humblest  Mose  with  the  sublimest  fire. 
And  Since  we  do  of  saeh  a  princess  sing, 
Let  onrs  ascend  upon  a  stronger  wing  ;^ 
And,  while  we  do  the  lofty  nnmbers  joio, 
Her  name  will  make  the  harmony  divine.. 
Raise  then  thy  toneful  Toice;  and  be  the  song 
Sireet  as  her  temper,  as  her  virtue  strong. 

niEFHOV. 

When  ber  great  lofd  to  ibreign  wars  was  gone^ 
And  left  Celestia  here  to  rule  akme ; 
With  how  serene  a  brow,  how  yoid  of  fear^ 
Wben  storms  arose,  did  she  the  Tessel  steer ! 
And  when  the  raging  of  the  wa^cs  did  cease, 
Hov  gentle  was  ber  sway  in  times  of  peaoe ! 
Justice  and  Mercy  did  their  beams  unite, 
And  round  her  temples  spread  a  glorioos  light ; 
80  qutck  she  eas'd  the  wrongs  of  every  swain, 
She  hardly  ga?e  them  leisure  to  complain : 


Impatient  to  reward,  but  slow  to  draw* 

Th'  av«nging  sword  of  necessary  Law; 

Like  Heaven,  she  took  no  pleasare  to  destnn^ ; 

With  grief  she  punish'd,  and  she  say^d  with  joy. 

COSMEŁIA. 

When  godlike  Belli^er,  from  war^s  alarms, 
RetumM  in  triumph  to  Cselestia^s  arms, 
She  met  her  hero  with  a  fuli  desire; 
But  chaste  as  light,  and  vigorou8  as  fire : 
Such  mutual  flames,  so  eąually  divine, 
Did  in  each  brcast  with.such  a  lostre  shine. 
His  coold  not  seem  the  greater,  her^s  the  lesi : 
Both  were  immense,  for  both  were  in  excess. 

STRKPHOIf. 

Oh,  godlike  princess !  Oh,  thrice  happy  swainsl 
Whiist  she  presided  o*er  the  fruitful  plains ! 
Wbiist  she,  for  ever  ravish'd  from  our  eyes. 
To  mingle  with  the  kindred  of  tbe  skies, 
Did  fior  your  peace  her  oonstant  thoughts  employ ! 
The  nymph's  good  angel,  and  the  shepherd^s  joy ! 

C08MELIA. 

All  that  was  noble  beautify'd  her  mind  j 
There  Wisdom  sat,  with  solid  Reason  join'd : 
There  too  did  Piety  and  Greatness  wait; 
Meekness  on  Grandenr,  Modesty  on  State : 
Hamble  amidst  the  splendoun  of  a  throne  j 
Plac*d  abovea]l,  and  yet  despising  oone. 
And  when  a  crown  was  forc*d  on  her  by  Fate^ 
ShJb  with-some  pains  sobmitted  to  ba  great 

srasraoN. 

Her  pions  sou!  with  emnlatioii  itrore 
To  gain  the  mighty  PMi*s  important  lorę: 
To  wbose  mysterioos  rites  she  ahrays  came, 
With  such  an  acttve,  so  intense  a  flamej 
The  duties  of  religion  seem^d  to  be 
No  morę  her  care  than  her  felicity. 

COSMEŁIA. 

Yirtue  unmix'd,  without  the  least  allay, 

Pure  as  tbe  Kght  of  a  eelestial  ray, 

Commanded  all  the  motions  of  the  sonl 

With  suoh  a  soft,  but  abaolnte  control, 

That,  as  she  knew  what  best  gieat  Fan  wm3Ą 

please, 
She  still  performM  it  with  the  greatest  eaae. 
Him  fbr.her  high  exemplar  she  design'd, 
Like  him,  benevo1ent  to  «11  mankind. 
Her  foes  she  pity*d,  nordesirM  thetrblood ; 
And,  to  revenge  their  crimes,  she  did  them  good  ? 
Nay,  all  afironts  so  unooncem'd  she  borę, 
(Maugre  that  violent  temptation,  power) 
As  if  she  thought  it  vulgar  to  resent, 
Or  wish^d  forgri^eneca  tbeir  worst  punishment* 

snmnoH. 

KeiEt  mighty  Pan,  was  her  illustrious  lord. 
His  high  yicegerent,  sacredly  ador^d : 
Him  with  such  piety  and  zeal  she  loT'd, 
The  noble  passion  every  hour  improv'd : 
Till  it  ascended  to  that  glorious  height, 
Twas  neict  (if  only  ncxt)  to  infinite. 
This  madę  her  so  entire  a  duty  pay, 
She  grew  at  last  impatient  to  obey ; 
And  met  his  wishes  with  as  prompt  a  zeal 
As  ao  arcfaangel  his  Creator^ś  will. 
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COSMBŁU* 

Maturę  for  Heayoi,  the  faUl  mandate  cune, 
Włth  it  a  cbariot  of  ether«a)  flame  { 
In  which,  E3iiab  like,  she  pass^d  the  spheres; 
Biought  joy  to  Heaveii,  but  left  the  the  world  in  tean. 

STREPHOK. 

Methinlu  T  see  her  on  the  plaJns  of  light, 
^1  glorious,  alt  mcomparably  bright ! 
Whilc  the  immortal  minds  afx>und  her  gazę 
On  the  exc<>ssive  splendour  of  her  rays ; 
And  scarce  be1ieve  a  human  soul  eon  Id  be 
Endow^d  with  such  stupendout  majesty. 

COmBŁIA. 

Who  can  lament  too  much !  O,  who  can  monm 
Enough  o*er  beaiitiful  Caslestia^s  nm  ! 
So  great  a  loss  as  this  deserrcs  exceM 
Of  sorrows ;  all  's  too  little  that  is  less. 
But,  to  supply  the  universal  woe, 
Tears  from  all  eyes,  without  cessation,  flo>w  i 
Ali  that  have  power  to  weep,  or  voice  to  groan, 
Witb.  throbbing  breasbs  Celettia*!!  fate  bemoan; 
While  marble  roclu  the  common  griefs  paitake, 
And  echo  back  those  cries  they  cannot  make. 

Weep  tfaen  (ence  f rukfti!  va]es)  and  spring  with  yew ! 
Ye  thirsty,  barren  mountains,  weep  with  dew ! 
lipt  every  flower  on  this  extended  plam 
Not  droop,  bot  shrink  into  its  womb  again, 
Ne'er  to  t«ceive  anew  its  yeariy  birth ! 
Let  every  thing  flhat  's  gratefiil  leave  the  Eaith  I 
Let  moumful  cypress,  with  each  noKious  weed, 
And  baneftil  Tenoms,  in  their  place  succeed ! 
Yepurling,  quemloa8  brooks,  o^efcharg^d  with  grief, 
Hastę  sw^ly  to  the  sea  for  morę  relief; 
Then  tiding  back,  each  to  his  sacred  head, 
Tell  your  astonish^d  springs,  Celestia  's  dead ! 

COSMEŁU. 

D^ll  hare  3rou  sung,  in  an  exa1ted  stram, 

The  iairest  nymph  e'er  grae'd  the  British  plain. 

Who  knows  but  some  offioious  angel  raay 

Your  grateful  numben  to  her  ears  oonvey ! 

That  she  may  smile  npon  us  from  aboTe, 

And  bless  oor  moumful  plaans  with  peaoe  and  love ! 

8TKBPU0N. 

But  see,  our  flocks  do  to  their  Iblds  repair ; 
For  night  with  sable  cióuds  obscures  the  air: 
Cold  damps  desoeod  from  the  unwholesome  sky,' 
And  safely  bids  us  to  our  cottage  fly. 
Though  with  each  mom  our  sorrows  will  return ; 
Each  eT*n,  like  nightingales,  we  'U  sing  and  moum, 
TiU  Death  OQnveys  us  to  tbe  peaceful  ura. 


TO  HJ5  FRIEND, 
'  mmca  AKPiJcrioK. 

NoNE  lives  in  this  tumultuous  state  of  thingSy 
Where  every  moming  soon  new  troubles  brings. 
But  bold  inąuietudes  will  break  his  rest. 
And  gloomy  thoughts  disturb  his  anxious  breast 
Angelic  fbriifs,  and  happy  spirits,  are 
Above  the  maltce  of  perp!exing  care : 
But  that  *s  a  blessing  too  sublime,  too  l^gh^ 
For  those  who  bend  beneath  mortality. . 


If  in  the  body  there  was  but  one  pait 
Subiect  to  pain,  and  sensible  of  smart. 
And  but  one  passion  could  torment  the  minc? ; 
That  part,  that  passion,  busy  Fate  wonld  find: 
But,  sińce  infirmities  in  both  abound, 
Since  sorrow  both  so  many  ways  can  wo«md» 
*Tis  not  sp  great  a  wooder  that  we  grieve 
Soinetimes,  as  tis  a  miracle  we  liv<&  • 

The  happiest  man  that  evcr  breathM  on  Esith, 
With  all  tbie  glories  of  estate  and  birth, 
Had  yet  some  amcioos  care,  to  make  him  knov, 
No  grandeur  was  above  the  reach  of  woe. 
To  be  from  ^I]  things  that  disquiet,  free, 
Is  not  consistent  with  bumanity. 
Youth,  wit,  and  beauty,  are  such  cbarming  thtngi, 
0*er  which,  if  Affluence  spreads  her  gaudy  wioji, 
We  think  the  person  who  enjoys  so  much* 
Ni»  care  can  morę,  and  no  afAiction  touch ; 
Yet  could  wc  but  some  secret  method  find 
To  view  the  dark  recesses  of  the  mind. 
We  there  might  see  the  hidden  seed  of  strife, 
And  woes  in  embryo  ripening  into  life: 
How  some  fierce  lust,  or  boistcrous  passion,  fiUs 
The  labouring  spirit  with  prolific  ills ; 
Pride,  Enry,  or  Re^enge,  distract  the  soul, 
And  all  nght  Reason^s  godlike  powers  control; 
But  if  she  most  not  be  allowM  to  sway, 
Though  all  without  appears  serene  aiid  gay, 
A  cankerous  vcnom  on  the  vita]s  prejns. 
And  poisons  all  the  comforts  of  his  days. 

£xtemal  pomp  and  Yisible  success 
Sometimes  contribute  to  our  happiness  \ 
But  that  which  makes  it  genuiq^,  refin'd, 
fs  a  good  coiiscience  and  a  soul  resign^d. 
Then,  to  whaterer  end  affliction  's  sent. 
To  try  our  virtues,  or  fiir  punishmcut. 
We  bear  it  calmly,  though  a  ponderous  woi^ 
And  still  adore  the  hand  that  giyes  the  bkiw : 
For,  in  misfortunes  this  advaiitage  lies; 
They  make  us  humble,  and  they  make  us  wise; 
And  be  that  can  acquire  soch  rirtues,  gains 
An  ample  recompense  for  all  his  pains. 

Too  soft  caresses  of  a  prosperous  fate 
The  pious  fer^^ours  of  tbe  soul  abate; 
Tempt  to  ]uxurious  ease  our  careless  dayi^ 
And  gloomy  vapour  round  the  spirits  raise. 
Thos  lulPd  into  a  sleep,  we  dozing  lie. 
And  find  our  ruin  in  security  j 
Uniess  some  sorrow  comes  to  our  relief, 
And  breaks  th'  encbantment  by  a  tiraely  grieC 
But  as  we  are  allowM,  to  cheer  our  sight, 
In  blackest  days,  some  glunmerings  el  ligbt, 
So,  in  the  most  dejected  hours,  we  may 
The  secret  pleasure  hare  to  weep  and  pray; 
And  those  reqiTests  the  speediest  passage  find 
To  HeaTen,  which  flow  from  an  aifflict^  mind: 
And  while  to  him  we  općn  our  distress, 
Our  pains  grow  lighter,  and  our  sorrows  less. 
The  finest  musie  of  the  grove  we  owe 
To  mouming  PhilomeU  hamsonious  woe; 
And  while  ber  grief  's  in  cbarmi^  notes  erprea'^ 
A  thomy  bramblc  pricks  her  tender  breast; 
In  warbling  melody  she  spends  tbe  night. 
And  mores  at  ooce  oompassioo  and  deli^^ 

No  cbuice  had  e*er  so  happy  an  event,  * 
But  be  that  madę  it  did  that  cboice  repea^ 
So  weak  *s  our  judguMnt,  and  so  sbort  's  oor  Słjbt, 
We  cannot  level  our  own  wisbes  rigbt : 
And  if  sometimes  we  make  a  wise  adrance, 
T*  cursaliFes  we  little  ową  bot  much  to  chaoBs^ 
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So  that  When  Providence,  for  secret  ends, 
Coaod^og  cares,  or  diarp  offiiction,  se^ds ; 
We  most  conclnde  it  best  it  should  be  so^ 
And  not  desponding  or  tmpatient  grow. 
For  be  that  will  his  coafidćace  remove 
From  boundless  wisdom  and  etemal  lQve, 
To  plaoe  it  cmi  hinuelf,  or  human  aid, 
WiU  meet  those  woes  be  laboars  to  evade. 
Bat,  in  tbe  keenest  agonics  of  grief, 
Coofeent  '8  a  oordial  that  still  giTes  relief: 
Hflaven  is4iot  always  angry  when  be  strikea. 
Bot  noit  chajstises  Uuwe  whom  moit  he  likes; 
And,  if  with  hnmble  spirits  they  complain, 
Rdjerei  the  aRgoich,  or  rewards  tbe  pain. 


TO  ANOTHER  FRIEND, 
wnmM.  AFPŁimoN. 

SiHci  the  firrt  man  by  disobedience  fell 
An  easy  conąuest  to  the  powers  of  Heli, 
Tbere  's  nonę  tn  e^ery  stage  of  life  can  be 
From  tho  insalts  of  bold  afflictioD  free. 
If  a  sbort  respite  give9  as  some  relief. 
And  interrnpts  the  aeries  of  our  grief, 
So  quick  the  pangs  of  misery  return. 
We  joy  by  minates,  but  by  years  we  nionm. 

Reason  refin*d  aod  to  peifection  brought. 
By  wise  philosophy,  and  serious  thought, 
Sopport  the  soul  boieath  the  pond^rous  weight 
Of  aogry  stars^  and  unpropitious  &te: 
Theo  is  the  time  she  shoold  exert  ber  power, 
And  make  os  practise  what  she  taught  before. 
For  why  are  such  Yoluminous  authors  read, 
Tbe  leamed  laboars  of  tbe  famous  dead, 
.  Bot  to  prepare  the  mind  for  its  defenoe, 
By  Mge  resolts,  and  well-digested  sense ; 
ńat,  when  the  storm  of  misery  appeais, 
WiCh  all  its  real  or  fiuitastic  fears. 
We  either  may  tb€  rolling  danger  fly, 
Or  stem  the  tide  before  it  swells  too  high  ? 

But  though  tbe  theory  of  wisdom  *s  known 
With  ense,  what  should,  and  what  sbonld  not  be  done^ 
Yet  all  the  labour  in  the  practlce  lies, 
To  be,  in  mors  than  words  and  notion,  wise; 
Tbe  ttcred  truth  of  sound  philosophy 
We  study  early,  but  we  late  apply. 
When  stubboni  angnisb  seizes  on  the  son], 
Right  reison  would  its  haughty  ragę  contrd  $ 
But,  if  it  may  n*t  be  suffisr^d  to  endure^ 
The  pain  is  jost,  when  we  reject  the  care. 
For  many  men,  dose  obsenration  6nds» 
Of  oopiotts  leaming,  and  exalted  minda, 
Who  tremble  at  the  sight  of  daring  woe^ 
And  stoop  ignobly  to  the  vilest  foes  ; 
As  if  they  imder^ood  not  how  to  be 
Or  wise,  or  braye,  but  in  felicity; 
And  by  some  action,  senrile  or  unjust, 
lay  all  their  forroer  glories  in  the  dnst 
Forwisdom  fint  the  wretched  mortal  flies. 
And  leaves  him  naked  to  his  enemies : 
So  that,  when  most  his  prudence  should  be  sbown, 
The  most  imprudent,  giddy  tbings  are  done. 
Yor  wben  the  mind  's  sunounded  with  distms^ 
I^ear  or  ineonstancy  the  judgment  pcess. 
And  feoder  it  inci4>able  to  make 
'  ^^  rasolutioos,  or  good  connsełs  taks* 
ret  there  >  a  steadiness  of  soul  and  thoaght» 

^  xwm  1^r4»  iM  by  «4isiioiitm(^» 


Which,  like  a  rock  amidst  the  stormy  wares, 
Unmov'd  remains,  aod  all  aiBiction  brares. 

In  sharp  misfortunes,  some  will  search  too  dcep. 
What  Ueaven  prohibits,  and  would  secret  keep : 
But  those  evenŁs  *tis  better  not  to  know, 
Which,  kdown,  senre  only  to  increase  our  woe. 
Knowledge  forbid  (^tis  dangerous  to  pursue) 
With  gułlt  begins,  and  ends  with  ruin  too. 
For,  had  our  eariiest  parents  been  content 
Kot  to  know  morę  than  to  be  Innocent, 
Their  ignorance  of  evil  had  preserv*d 
Their  joys  entire ;  for  then  they  had  not  swerT*d« 
But  they  imagin*d  (their  desires  were  such) 
They  knew  too  little,  till  they  knew  too  much. 
£*er  sińce  my  folły  mnst  to  wisdom  rise ; 
And  few  are,  but  by  sad  experience,  wise. 

Consider,  friend !  who  all  yoor  blessings  gare^ 
What  are  recali*d  agatn,  and  what  yoh  haye; 
And  do  not  murmur  when  you  are  beaeft 
Of  little,  if  you  have  abondance  left : 
Consider  too,  how  many  thousands  are 
Under  tbe  worst  of  miseries,  despair; 
And  do  n*t  repine  at  liiat.you  now  endure; 
Gustom  will  give  you  ease,  or  time  will  cure : 
Once  moie  consider,  that  the  present  ill, 
Though.it  be  great,  may  yet  be  greater  still  ^ 
And  be  not  amcious;  for,  to  undergo 
One  grief,  is  nothing  to  a  numerous  woe* 
But  sińce  it  is  impoasible  to  be 
Human,  and  not  eKpos'd  to  misery, 
Bear  it,  my  friend,  as  bravely  as  yoa  can : 
You  are  uot  morę,  and  be  not  less  than  maal 

Afl9ictioDs  past  can  noeidstenca  find, 
But  in  the  wild  ideas  of  the  mind: 
And  why  shoold  we  for  those  misfortunes  monra, 
Which  hare  been  sufo^d,  and  can  ne*er  return  ? 
Those  that  ha^e  weatherM  a  tempestoons  night. 
And  find  a  calm  approaching  with  the  ligfat. 
Will  not,  unless  their  reason  they  disown, 
Still  nake  those  dangers  present  that  are  gone. 
What  is  behind  the  curtain  nonę  can  see; 
It  may  be  joy :  suppose  it  misery  j 
'Tis  futurę  still ;  and  that  which  is  not  here, 
May  never  oome,  or  we  may  never  bear. 
Therefore  the  present  ill  alooe  we  ought 
To  Tiew,  in  reason,  with  a  trouliled  thought : 
But,  if  w;e  Biay  the  sacred  pages  trusty 
He  *s  alwap  happy,  that  is  always  just 


TO  HIS  FRIEND, 

nrcŁnnm  to  maert. 

I  wotJŁD  not  haye  you,  Strephon,  choose  a  matę, 

From  too  exalted,  or  too  mean  a  state; 

For  in  both  these  we  may  expect  to  find 

A  creeping  spirłt,  or  a  haughty  mind. 

Who  moves  witbin  tbe  middle  region,  aharet 

The  least  disąuiets,  and  the  smallest  cares. 

Let  ber  extractJon  with  true  kistre  shine^ 

If  something  brtgbter,  uot  too  bright  for  thines 

Her  education  liberał,  not  great; 

Neitber  inferior,  nor  above  ber  state. 

L^  ber  have  wit;  but  let  that  wit  be  free 

From  affeotation,  pride,  and  pedantry; 

For  the  efiect  of  woman*s  wit  is  such, 

Too  little  is  as  dangerous  as  too  much. 

But  cbi^y  let  ber  humour  cloee  with  thioe4 

Unien  where  yooiB  does  to  a  foult  incline  i 
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The  least  disparity  in  thii)  destroys, 
Tike  sulphurous  blasts,  the  veiy  buds  of  joys. 
Her  person  amiable,  straight,  and  free 
From  natura],  or  chance,  deformity. 
Let  not  hcr  years  exceed,  if  eqaal  thinej;. 
For  women,  past  their  vigour,  soon  decline : 
Her  fortunę  competent;  and,  if  thy  8'gbt 
Can  reach  so  far,  take  care  'tis  gather*d  right 
If  thine  's  enough,  then  her^s  may  be  the  len : 
Do  not  aspire  to  riches  in  escess. 
For  that  which  makes  our  U^es  delightful  prov^ 
Is  ^  genteel  sufficiency  and  love. 


TO  A  PAINTER 

DKAWim;  DOElHlkA^S  PICTURI* 

pAiKTCR,  the  utmofit  of  thy  judgment  show ; 
Exceed  ev'n  Titian,  and  great  Angelo :  • 
With  all  the  Iivelines8  of  thougbt  eKpress 
The  moring  ieatures  of  Dorinda^s  face. 
Thoucanstnot  flatter,  where such  beanty  direUg; 
Her  chamif  thy  colours,  aod  thy  art,  escels. 
Others  less  iair,  may  from  thy  pencil  have 
Gracesy  włuch  sparing  Natnre  never  gaye: 
But  in  Doniida'8  aspect  thou  wilt  see 
Such  as  will  pose  thy  fiunous  art,  and  thee; 
So  great,  so  many  in  her  face  unitę, 
So  well  proportion'd,  and  so  wondrous  bright. 
No  buman  skill  can  e*er  expres8  them  all, 
But  mu.^  do  wrong  to  th'  /air  <»riginal. 
An  angefs  band  alone  the  pencil  fits. 
To  mix  the  coloum  when  an  angel  sits. 

Thy  picture  may  as  like  Dorinda  be 
iU  art  of  man  can  paint  a  deity  $ 
And  justły  may  perhaps,  when  she  withdraws, 
Excite  our  wonder,  and  desenre  applause : 
But  when  compańd,  you  '11  be  oblig^d  to  own. 
Ko  art  can  eąual  what  's  by  Naturę  done. 
Great  Le!y*8  noble  hand,  e3cceird  by  few, 
The  pictnre  fairer  than  the  person  drew : 
He  took  the  best  that  Natnre  could  impait. 
And  roade  it  better  by  his  powerfbl  art 
Bnt  had  be  seen  that  bright,  snrprising  grace* 
Which  spreads  itself  o'er  all  Dorinda^sfeoe, 
Vain  had  been  all  the  essays  of  his  skill ;  ■ 
She  must  bave  been  oonfest  the  fairest  still. 

Heaven  in  a  landscape  may  be  wondrous  fine. 
And  look  as  bright  as  painted  light  can  shine ; 
But  still  the  real  glories  df  the  place 
Ali  art,  by  infinite  degrees,  surpasa. 


TO  THE  PAINTER,  AFTBR  HB  HAD  FINI8UEO 
DORlNDA'S  PICTURE. 

PAiNTEit,  thoa  hast  performM  what  man  can  do; 
Only  Dorinda^s  self  morę  cbarms  can  shew. 
Bold  are  thy  strokes,  knd  delicate  each  tooch; 
But  still  the  beauties  of  her  iace  are  such 
As  cannot  justły  be  de8crib'd ;  thongh  all 
Confess  t  is  like  the  bright  originaL 
In  her,  and  in  thy  picture,  we  may  Tiew 
The  utmost  Naturę,  or  that  Art,  can  do ; 
Each  is  a  masterpiece,  design*d  so  well, 
That  futurę  times  may  strire  to  parallel ; 
But  neither  Art  nor  Naturę  's  able  to  excel. 


CRUELTY  AND  U78T. 

AS  SPISTOŁAKY  E8SAT  '. 

Wbbrb  can  the  wretched*st  of  all  creatures  (!)> 
To  teil  the  story  of  her  misery  ? 
Where,  but  to  laithfiil  Caelia,  in  whose  mmd 
A  noanly  brarery  's  with  soft  pity  jom*d. 
I  fear,  these  lines  will  scarce  be  noderstood, 
Blurr^d  with  incessant  tcars,  and  writ  ni  blood ; 
But  if  you  can  the  moumfbl  pages  read, 
The  sad  relation  shows  you  such  a  deed, 
As  all  the  annals  of  th'  inferaal  reign 
Shall  strive  to  equal,  or  excee(if  in  Tain. 

Neronior*s  famę,  no  doubt,  has  reach*d  yoor  eai^ 
Whose  cruelty  has  causM  a  sea  of  tears; 
Fiird  each  lamentiog  town  with  funeral  sighs, 
Deploring  widows'  shrieks,  and  orphans*  crło. 
At  every  hcalth  the  horrid  monster  qtiaff'd. 
Ten  wretches  dy*d,  and  as  they  dy^d  he  langhM: 
Till,  tir^d  with  acting  Devil,  he  was  led, 
Dnink  with  excess  of  blood  and  winę,  to  bed. 

Ob,  cursed  place ! 1  can  no  morę  command 

My  pen:  shame  and  confusion  shake  my  hsnd: 

But  I  must  on,  and  let  my  Ctelia  know 

How  barbarotts  are  my  wrongs,  how  Tast  my  voe. 

Among  the  crowds  of  western  youths  who  rtn 
To  meet  the  brave,  betray'd,  unhappy  man ', 
My  husband,  fatally  uniting,  went ; 
UnusM  to  arms,  and  thougbUess  of  th'  event 
But  when  the  battle  was  by  treachery  won, 
The  chief,  and  all  but  his  faise  firiend,  nndćme; 
Though,  in  tlie  tumult  of  that  desperate  nigfat, 
He  'scapM  the  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  figfat ; 
Yet  the  sagacious  bloodhounds,  skillM  too  well 
In  all  the  raurdering  qualities  of  Heli, 
Each  secret  place  so  rcgnlarly  beat, 
They  soon  discorerM  his  unsafe  retreat 
M  hungry  wolves  triumpbing  o*er  their  prey, ' 
To  surę  destroction  hurry  them  away ; 
So  the  punreyon  of  fierce  Moloc^s  son 
With  Charion  to  tbe  common  butchery  ran; 
Where  prood  Neronior  by  bis  gibbet  stood. 
To  glut  bimself  with  imh  supplies  of  btood. 
Our  friends,  by  powerful  intercesdon,  gain'd 
A  short  reprieve,  but  for  tbree  days  obtain*d, 
To  try  all  ways  might  to  compassion  moTe 
The  savage  generał ;  but  in  vain  they  strore. 
Włien  I  perceiv*d  that  all  addresses  ftin*d, 
And  nothing  o*er  his  stubbom  sool  prerailM; 
Distracted  almost,  to  his  tent  I  flew. 
To  make  the  last  eflbrt,  what  tears  could  da 
Low  on  my  knees  I  fell;  then  thus  began : 
"  Great  genius  of  success,  thou  morę  than  man ! 
Whose  arms  to  every  clime  ha%'e  terrour  hnrlM, 
And  carry'd  conquest  round  the  trembling  worid! 
Still  may  the  brightest  glories  Famę  can  lend, 
Your  sword,  your  oonduct,  and  your  cause,  atteod 
Herę  now  the  arbiter  of  fote  you  sit, 
While  suppHant  slares  their  rebel  heads  snbmit 
Oh,  pity  the  unfortunate  1  and  giTe 
But  this  one  Łhing:  oh,  let  but  Charion  lite ! 


■  This  piece  was  occasioned  by  the  baittrity  of 
Kirke,  a  commanderin  the  western  rebeUtotti  l^J, 
who  debauched  a  yoiing  lady  with  a  promise  to 
sare  her  husband's  life,  but  haoged  him  the  nert 
momiag. 

*  Tbe  duke  of  MmMBOUtiu 
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.  XimS  take  the  Ifttte  all  that  we  possess. 
i  'U  bear  the  mea^e  angutsh  oif  distress 
Cbatent,  nay,  pleasM,  to  beg  or  eara  my  bread: 
Łet  Charion  lłve,  no  matter  how  I  'm  fed. 
The  fa\\  of  such  a  yontfa  no  I  astrę  brings 
To  him  whose  s^ord  performs  such  woridrous  tiiings 
As  saring  kingdoma,  and  Bapporting  kings. 
That  tńumph  ooJy  with  tnie  gjandeur  shines, 
Wbere  godlike  courage,  godlike  pity  joins* 
CtBiari  tha  eldest  favounte  of  war, 
Tsok  not  morę  plea^ure  to  submtt,  than  spare : 
And  Bince  in  battle  you  can  greater  be, 
That  OTer,  be  n*t  less  menńful  than  he. 
Ignoble  spirits  by  revenge  are  known. 
And  cniel  actions  spoil  the  coDquerGrr*8  crown; 
b  futurę  histories  fili  each  meumful  page 
With  tales  of  blood,  and  monaments  of  ragę : 
And,  whHe4us  annals  are  with  horroiir  read. 
Men  carse  him  liviiig,  and  detest  him  dead. 
Oh!  do  not  sully  with  a  sanguine  dye 
(The  foulest  stain)  so  fair  a  memory  ! 
*nien,  as  you  Ml  live  the  glory  of  our  iste, 
Attd  Fate  on  all  your  expedftion8  smile : 
80^  whea  a  noble  course  ymi  'Te  bravely  ran, 
Die  the  best  soldier,  and  the  happiest  man. 
Nonę  can  the  turtis  of  Providence  ibresee, 
Or  what  their  oiąp  catastrophe  may  be; 
Therefore,  to  persons  labooring  under  woe, 
That  mercy  tbey  may  want,  should  always  show : 
For  in  the  chance  of  war  tbe  slightest  tliing 
May  lose  the  battle,  or  the  victory  bring. 
And  how  would  you  that  gcneral'8  honour  prize, 
Should  m  ^cool  hlood  his  captire  sacrifice  ł 

**  He  that  with  rebel  arms  to  frght  is  led, 
To  justice  fbrf^its  his  opprobrious  head: 
Bat  t  ii  onhappy  Charion^s  first  offence, 
Sedvc*d  by  some  too  plausible  pretence. 
To  ttke  the  injuring  side  by  errour  brought ; 
He  had  no  malice',  though  he  has  the  faalt. 
Łet  the  old  temptdrs  find  a  shameful  grave^ 
But,  the  half  innoccnt,  the  tempted,  8ave ; 
Yengeąnce  dirine,  though  for  the  greatest  crime, 
Bat  rardy  strikes  the  first  or  second  time : 
Aod  he  best  Mlowa  th>  AImighty'8  will, 
Wha  spares  the  guilty  he  has  power  to  kill. 
When  proiid  rebellions  would  unhinge  a  state, 
And  wild  diaorden  in  a  land  create, 
T  is  n^nisite  the  fint  promoters  should 
Put  oat  the  flames  they  kindled,  with  their  blood : 
But  SUK  \  is  a  degree  of  marder,  all 
That  draw  their  swords   should    undistinguish^d 

falL 
And  lince  a  mercy  must  to  fome  be  shown, 
Ł«t  Charioo  *m«ngst  the  happy  fiew  be  one : 
For  as  aooe  guilty  has  less  guilt  than  he, 
So  nońe  for  pardon  faas  a  i«:rer  plea. 

**  When  DaTid's  generał  had  won  the  field. 
And  Absalom,  the  lov'd  nngrateful,  kiird, 
The  tmmpets  sounding  madę  all  slaughter  cease, 
And  misled  Israelites  retuni*d  in  peace. 
The  action  past,  where  so  much  blood  was  spilt. 
We  hear  of  aoiye  urraignM  for  that  day's  guilt; 
^t  all  concludes  with  the  deslrM  evcnt, 
The  mcaarch  pardons,  and  the  Jews  repent 

*'  As  great  example  your  great  courage  warms, 
And  to  illustrious  deeds  excttes  your  arms ; 
So  when  jkm  instance&of  jnercy  view, 
They  should  inspire  you  with  compassion  too : 
For  be  that  emulates  the  truły  brave, 
Would  aUays  conouer.  aad  shoiUd  aJways  sare.* 
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Herę,  interroptiDg,  stem  Neronior  cry*d, 
(Sweird  with  success,  and  blubber*d  up  with  pride) 
*'  Madam,  his  life  depends  upon  my  will. 
For  every  rebel  I  can  spare  or  kill. 
I  'U  think  of  what  you  've  said :  this  n^ght  return 
At  ten,  perhaps  you  '11  have  no  cause  to  moum. 
Go,  see  your  husband,  bid  him  not  despair; 
His  crime  is  great,  but  you  are  wondrous  fair." 

When  anxious  miseries  the  soul  amaze. 
And  dire  coofusion  in  the  spirits  raise, 
Upon  the  least  appearance  of  relief, 
Our  hopes  reriye,  and  mitigate  our  grief ; 
Impatience  makes  our  wishes  eamest  grow, 
Which  throngh  false  optics  our  deliverance  sbcw. 
For  while  we  fancy  danger  does  appear 
Mo6t  at  a  distance,  it  is  pft  too  near. 
And  many  times,  secure  from  obvious  foes. 
We  faW  into  an  ambuscade  of  woes. 

Plcas'd  wiih  the  false  Neronior'8  dark  reply, 
I  tbought  the  end  of  all  my  sorrows  nigh. 
And  to  the  main-guard  hasten'd,  whcre  the  prcy, 
Of  this  blood-thirsty  fiend,  in  durance  lay. 
"^illien  Charion  saw  me,  from  his  tnrfy  bed 
With  eagemess  he  rais*d  his  drooping  bcad : 
"  Oh !  fly,  my  dear,  this  guilty  place,"  be  cry'd, 
**  And  in  some  distant  clime  thy  virtue  hide ! 
Herę  nothing  but  the  foulest  demons  dwell, 
Tlie  refuge  of  the  damn'd,  and  mob  of  Heli. 
Tlm  air  they  breathe  is  evcry  atom  curst : 
Thcre  *8  no  degree  of  ills,  for  all  are  worst. 
In  rapes  and  murders  they  alone  delight. 
And  vi1Ianies  of  less  importance  slight : 
Act  theOLindeed,  but  scom  they  should  be  nam'd9 
For  all  their  glory  's  to  be  morę  than  damnM. 
Neronior  's  chief  of  this  infemal  crew. 
And  seems  to  merit  that  high  station  too: 
Nothing  bot  ragę  and  lust  inspire  his  brcast^ 
By  Asmodai  and  Moloc  both  possest. 
\^lien  told  you  went  to  interrede  for  me, 
It  thrcw  my  soul  into  an  agony ; 
Not  that  I  would  not  for  my  freedom  głve 
What  's  requisite,  or  do  not  wish  to  \iv€i 
But  for  my  safety  I  can  ne'er  be  basc, 
Or  buy  a  few  short  years  with  long  disgrace; 
Nor  would  I  have  your  yet  unspotted  famę 
For  me  expo6'd  to  an  etemal  sbame. 
With  ignominy  to  preserve  my  breath, 
Is  worse,  by  rnfhiite  degrees,  than  death. 
But  if  I  can  ^t  my  life  with  honour  save, 
With  honour  I  ^U  descend  into  the  grave. 
For  though  re^enge  and  malice  both  combine 
(As  both  to  fix  my  ruin  seem  to  join) 
Yet,  maugre  all  their  vioIence  nnd  skill, 
I  can  die  just,  and  I  'm  Tesolv*d  I  will. 

"  But  what  is  death  we  so  unwisely  fiear? 
An  end  of  all  our  busy  tumults  here: 
Th'e  equal  lot  of  poverty  and  state, 
Which  all  partake  of  by  a  ccrtain  fate. 
Whoe*er  the  prospect  of  nuinkind  suryeys, 
At  dilera  ag^,  and  by  diTers  wa5r8. 
Will  find  tbem  finom  this  noisy  scenę  retire  ; 
Some  the  first  minutę  that  they  breathe,  expire; 
Others,  perhaps,  surviv«  to  talk,  and  go; 
But  die,  before  they  good  or  eril  know. 
Here  one  to  puberty  arrives ;  and  then 
Retums  lamented  to  the  dust  again : 
Another  there  maintains  a  longer  strife 
With  all  the  powerful  enemies  of  life ; 
Till,  with  Teiation  tir'd,  and  threescore  yeata, 
He  dropa  into  the  dark,  and  disappears. 
Y 
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I  'm  yonnĄCi  indeed,  and  might  eipect  to  aee 

Timra  futurę,  long  and  latc  posterity, 

n^is  «rhat  with  reason  I  coiitd  wish  to  do, 

If  to  be  o\d,  were  to  be  happy  too. 

But  sińce  substantial  grief  so  soon  destroys 

The  gust  of  all  imaginary  joys, 

Who  would  be  too  importunate  to  live, 

Or  morę  for  life,  than  it  can  merit,  giye ! 

"  Beyond  the  gra^e  stupendous  regions  lie, 
The  boundless  realms  of  va8t  eternity ; 
Where  minds^  remov'd  from  earthly  bodies,  dwell; 
But  who  their  goveminent  or  laws  can  tell  ? 
What  's  their  employment  till  the  finał  doom 
And  Time  *s  eternal  period  shall  oome  ? 
Thus  much  the  sacred  oracles  declare, 
That  all  are  bless^d  or  miserable  there; 
Though,  if  there  's  such  rariety  of  fate, 
Nonę  good  expire  too  soon,  nor  bad  too  late. 
For  my  own  part,  with  resignation,  stiU 
I  can  submit  to  my  Creator^s  will; 
Let  him  rerall  the  breath  from  bim  I  drew, 
lyiien  he  thinks  fit,  and  when  be  pleaaes  too. 
The  way  of  dying  is  my  least  coocem ; 
That  will  give  no  disturbaace  to  my  urn. 
If  to  the  seats  of  bappiness  I  go, 
There  end  all  possible  retums  of  woe : 
And  when  to  tbose  blest  mansions  I  arnve^ 
With  pity  I II  behold  those  that  sunriTe. 
Once  morę  I  beg,  you  'd  from  these  tents  retreat, 
And  Ieave  me  to  my  innocence  and  Fate.*' 

"  Charion,"  said  I,  "  oh,  do  not  urge  my  flighl ! 
I  'U  see  the  event  of  this  important  nigbt : 
Some  strange  presages  in  my  soul  forcbode 
The  worst  df  miseries,  or  the  greatest  good. 
Few  hours  will  show  the  utmost  of  my  doom ; 
A  joyful  safety,  or  a  peaceful  tomb. 
If  you  miscarry,  I  *m  resoWd  to  try 
If  gracioos  Hcaven  will  suffer  me  to  dte: 
For,  when  you  are  to  endless  raptures  gone, 
If  I  survive,  't  is  but  to  be  undone. 
Who  will  eupport  an  injur'd  widow'8  right, 
From  sly  llgusticc,  or  oppressire  Might  ? 
Protect  ber  person,  or  ber  cause  defend } 
She  rarely  wants  a  foe,  or  finds  a  friend : 
I  Ve  no  distrust  of  Providence;  but  stiU  ^ 

TiB  best  to  go  beyond  the  reach  of  ill : 
And  tbose  can  have  no  reason  to  repent, 
Who,  though  they  die  betimes,  die  innooent 
But  to  a  worid  of  everlasting  bliss 
Why  would  you  go,  and  leave  me  here  in  this ! 
^is  a  dark  passage ;  but  our  fbes  shall  view, 
I  '11  die  as  oalm,  though  not  so  brave,  as  you: 
That  my  behavionr  to  the  last  may  prove 
Your  courage  is  not  gVeater  than  my  love.*' 

The  hour  approach'd ;  ss  to  Neronior^s  tent, 
With  trembling,  but  impatient  steps,  I  went, 
A  thousand  horrours  throng*d  into  my  breast. 
By  sad  ideas  and  strong  fears  possest : 
Wbere^er  I  pass'd,  the  glaring  lights  would  show 
Fresh  objects  of  despair,  and  scenes  of  woe^ 

Here,  in  a  crowd  of  drunken  soldiers,  stood 
A  wretched,  poor,  old  man,  besmear^d  with  blood; 
And  at  his  feet,  just  through  the  body  run, 
Stmggling  for  life,  was  laid  his  oniy  son ; 
By  whose  bard  labour  he  was  daily  fed, 
Dividtng  still,  with  pious  care,  bis  bread : 
And  while  he  moum*d*  with  floods  of  aged  tean» 
The  sole  support  of  his  decrepid  years, 
The  barbarouf  mob,  whose  ragę  no  limit  knows, 
With  blaspbenunu  derision,  inock'd  hif  woes. 


There,  under  a  wide  oak,  disooMolate, 
And  drown'd  in  tears,  a  moumful  widów  satb 
High  in  the  boughs  the  murderM  father  hung; 
Beneath,  the  children  round  the  mother  cinog: 
They  cryM  for  fond,  but  't  was  without  relief : 
For  all  they  had  to  live  upon,  was  grief. 
A  sorrow  so  intonse,  such  deep  despair, 
No  crcature,  merely  human,  long  oould  bear. 
Ftrst  in  ber  arms  her  weeping  babes  she  took. 
And,  with  a  groan,  did  to  ber  husband  lock : 
Then  lean*d  ber  head  on  thetn,  and,  ńghiof, 

cry'd, 
"  Pity  me,  Saviour  of  the  world !"  and  dy*d. 

From  this  sad  spectacle  my  eyes  I  tura^d, 
Where  sons  their  fathers,  mai^  their  lovers,  nouniM; 
Friends  for  their  friends,  sisters  for  brolhen,  wefit, 
Pr'>soners  of  war,  in  cbains,  for  slaugfater  kept : 
Each  every  hour  did  the  black  mesiagcfdread» 
Which  should  declare  the  person  lov'd  was  doid. 
Then  I  beheld,  with  brutal  shouts  of  miitb, 
A  comely  youth,  and  of  no  common  birth. 
To  execution  led ;  who  hardly  borę 
The  wounds  in  battle  he  receiv'd  before : 
And,  as  he  pess'd,  I  heard  him  bFavely  ety, 
'*  I  neither  wish  to  Iive,  nor  fear  to  die.*' 

At  the  curs*d  tent  arnv'd,  without  delay, 
Tłiey  did  me  to  the  generał  cooregr : 

Who  thus  began 

"  Madam !  by  fresh  intelligence,  I  find, 
That  Charion^s  treason  's  of  the  blackest  kind ; 
And  my  commission  is  express  to  spare 
Nonę  that  so  deeply  in  rebellion  are: 
New  measores  therefore  it  is  vain^  try*; 
No  pardon  can  be  granted ;  he  mtist  die. 
Must,  or  I  hazard  all :  which  yet  I  'd  do 
To  be  oblig'd  in  one  request  by  you : 
And,  maugre  all  the  dangers  I  foresee, 
Be  minę  this  nigbt,  I  Ul  set  your  husband  freei 
Soldiers  are  rough,  and  cannot  hope  success 
By  supple  flattery,  and  by  soft  adidress; 
The  pert,  gay  coscomb,  by  these  little  arta, 
Gaios  an  ascendant  o'er  the  ladies*  hearts. 
But  I  can  no  such  whiniim;  methods  use: 
Consent,  he  lives;  he  dies,  if  you  refnse." 

Amaz'd  at  this  deroand;  said  I,  "  The  bnTe, 
Upon  ignoble  terms,  disdain  to  sare : 
They  let  their  captiTes  still  with  honour  1ive, 
No  morę  require,  than  what  tbemselres  wooldgiTe; 
For,  generous  Tictors,  as  they  scom  to  do 
Dishonest  things,  scom  to  propose  them  toa 
Mcrcy,  the  brightest  virtue  of  the  mind, 
Should  with  no  derious  appetite  be  join*d: 
For  if,  when  exercis*d,  a  crime  it  cost, 
Th'  intrinsic  lustre  of  the  deed  is  losL 
Great  men  their  actions  of  a  piece  should  bave; 
Heroic  all,  and  each  entirely  brave ; 
Prom  the  nice  rules  of  Honour  nonę  should  swofre; 
Donc,  because  good,  without  a  mean  reserve. 

"  The  crimcs  new  charg*d  upon  the  unhappy  yoodi 
May  haye  re^toge,  and  malice,  but  no  truth. 
Suppose  the  aocusation  justly  bnmgfat. 
And  clearly  prov'd  to  the  minutest  thou^t; 
Yet  mercies  neict  to  infinite  abate 
Offences  nest  to  infinitely  great: 
And  't  is  the  glory  of  a  noble  mind, 
In  fuli  forgiTenesa  not  to  be  confin*d. 
Your  prince's  frowns,  if  you  ha^e  canse  to  fear, 
This  act  will  morę  illustrious  appear; 
Thottgh«his  eicuae  can  ttever  be  withśtood^ 
Who  diaobeya,  but  only  to  be  good. 
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^nfitpi  the  bazard  's  morę  than  yoa'expres« ; 

Tbe  glory  woald  be,  were  tbe  danger  less. 

For  be  that,  to  his  prejudice,  will  do 

A  noble  action,  and  a  generous  too, 

Doeires  to  wear  a  morę  rcsplendent  crown, 

Than  he  that  bas  a  thousand  battles  wtm. 

Dd  not  invert  divine  compassion  so, 

iU  to  be  cruel,  and  no  mercy  show  ! 

Of  what  lenowo  can  such  an  action  be, 

Which  saTes  my  hiisband^s  life,  but  ruins  me  ? 

ITiougb,  if  you  flnally  resohre  to  stand 

Upoa  10  Tile,  inglorioaB  a  demand, 

He  most  snbmtt ;  if  *t  is  my  iate  to  moum 

His  death,  I  'II  Imthe  with  ▼irtuous  tears  his  uin.*' 

"  Weil,  madam,"  haughtily,  Neronior  cry'd, 
**  Your  conrage  and  your  yirtae  shall  be  try'd. 
But  to  prerent  all  prospect  of  a  flight, 
Some  of  my  lambs  <  shall  be  your  giiard  to-night: 
By  tbem,  no  donbt,  you  '11  tenderly  be  usM  ; 
They  seldom  ask  a  iavour  that  's  Tefus'd : 
Perhaps  you  '11  find  tbem  so  genteelly  bred, 
Ibey  'U  leave  you  but  few  Tirtuous  teaiB  to  shed. 
Sarrounded  with  so  innooent  a  throng, 
Tbe  night  most  pass  delightfully  aloog: 
And  in  the  moming,  sińce  you  will  not  gire 
What  I  require,  to  let  your  husband  live, 
Tou  shall  behold  him  sigh  his  latest  breath, 
And  gently  swing  into  the  arms  of  Death. 
Hii  fate  he  merita,  as  to  rebels  doe : 
And  yoare  will  be  as  much  deserv'd  by  you." 

Oh,  Cslia,  think  !  so  far  as  thought  can  show, 
What  pangs  of  grief,  what  agonies  of  woe, 
At  tbis  dire  reaointion,  seizM  my  breast ! 
By  all  things  sad  and  terrible  possest 
In  yain  I  wept,  and  t  was  in  yain  I  prayM, 
For  all  my  prayers  were  to  a  tiger  madę : 
A  tiger )  worse ;  for,  't  is  beyond  dispute, 
No  fiend  's  so  cruel  as  a  reasoning  brute. 
EncompasB*d  thos,  and  liopeless  of  relief, 
With  all  the  8quadroos  of  despair  and  gńef, 

Roin it  was  not  possible  to  shon : 

Wbatoooldldo?  Oh!  what would you haredone? 

The  houTS  that  passM,  till  the  black  mom  retum'd, 
With  tears  of  blood  should  be  for  erer  mourn*d. 
Wben,  to  involTe  me  with  oonsummate  grief, 
Beyond  ezpreasion,  and  aboye  belief, 
**  Madam,"  the  monster  cry'd,  "  that  you  may  find 
I  can  be  gratefiil  to  the  fair  that  's  kind ; 
Step  to  the  door,  I  'U  show  you  such  a  sight, 
Shall  overwheIm  your  spirits  with  dclight 
IXk8  not  that  wretch,  who  would  dethrone  his  king, 
Become  the  gibbet,  and  adom  the  string  ? 
You  need  not  now  an  injur'd  husband  dread ; 
Ijving  he  might,  he  11  oot  upbraid  you  dead. 
T  vaB  for  your  sake  I  seizM  upon  his  life ; 
He  would  perhaps  haye  scom'd  so  chaste  a  wife. 
And,  madam,  you  11  excuse  the  zeal  I  show, 
To  keep  that  secret  nonę  alive  should  know." 

"  Curs^d  of  all  creatures !  for,  compar*d  with  thee, 
The  derils,"  said  I,  "  are  duli  in  cruelty. 
Oh,  may  that  tongue  etemal  Yipers  breed. 
And  wasteless  their  etemal  hunger  feed ; 
In  fires  too  hot  for  saiamanders  dwell, 
The  buming  earaest  of  a  hotter  Heli } 
May  that  vile  lump  of  execrable  lust 
Corrapt  aiiye,  and  rot  into  the  dost ! 


)  Kirke  used  to  cali  the  most  inhoman  of  his 
mldien  his  lamba. 


May'8t  thou,  despairing  at  the  point  of  death, 
With  oaths  and  blasphemies  resign  thy  brrath ; 
And  the  won>t  torments  that  the  damnM  should  shnre, 
In  thine  own  person  all  united  bear !" 

Oh  Csplia  !  oh  my  friend  !  what  age  can  show 
Sorrows  like  minę,  so  exqmsite  a  woe  ? 
Indeed  it  does  not  infinitc  appear, 
Because  it  can  't  be  cTerlasting  here : 
But  it  '8  so  yast,  that  it  can  ne'er  increase ; 
Acd  so  confirmM,  it  never  can  be  less. 


ON  THE  MARRIAGE 

OP  THt  EARŁ  OP  A      WlTH  THE  ĆOUMTESS  OP  S— . 

Triumphant  beauty  ncver  looks  so  gay 
As  on  the  moraing  of  a  nnptial  day, 
Love  then  within  a  larger  circic  moves, 
New  graces  a^dds,  and  every  charm  improres ! 
Whilc  Hymen  does  his  sacred  rites  prepare, 
The  bosy  nympbs  attend  the  trembling  fair ; 
Wliose  veins  are  sweird  with  an  unusual  heat. 
And  eager  pulses  with  strange  motions  beat : 
Altemate  passions  yarious  thoughts  impart, 
And  painful  joys  distend  ber  throbbing  heart : 
Her  fears  ar9  great,  and  ber  desires  are  strong : 
The  minutes  fly  too  fast — ^yet  stay  too  long : 
Now  she  is  ready — the  next  moment  not  j 
All  things  are  done — tben  somethiiig  is  forgot: 
She  fears — yet  wishes  the  straoge  work  were  done; 
Deiays — ^yct  is  impatient  to  be  gone. 
l^sorders  thus  from  every  thought  arise ; 
What  loves  persuades,  I  know  not  what  dcnies. 

Achates'  choice  does  his  firm  judgment  prove. 
And  shoxra  at  once  he  can  be  wise  and  Iove ; 
Because  it  from  no  spurious  passion  came, 
But  was  the  product  of  a  noble  flame : 
Bold,  without  rudeness;  without  blazing,  bright: 
Pure  as  fix'd  stara,  and  uncorrupt  as  light : 
By  just  degrees  it  to  perfection  grew; 
An  early  ripeness,  and  a  lastmg  toa 
So  the  bright  Sun,  ascending  to  his  noon, 
Moves  not  too  slowly,  nor  is  there  too  soon. 

Butv  though  Achates  was  unkindly  driren 
From  his  own  land,  he  's  banishM  into  Heavcn : 
Yof  surę  the  raptures  of  Cosmelia^s  love 
Are  next,  if  oniy  next,  to  those  abore. 
Thus  Power  Divine  does  with  bis  foes  engage ; 
Rewards  his  yirtues,  and  defeats  their  ragę :   . 
For  first  it  did  to  fair  Cosmelia  give 
All  that  a  buman  creature  could  receive ; 
Wbate'er  can  raise  our  wonder  or  deligh^ 
Transport  the  soul,  or  gratify  the  sight. 
Then  in  the  fuli  perfection  of  ber  charms, 
LodgM  the  bright  rirgin  in  Achates*  arms. 

What  angels  are,  Is  in  Cosmelia  seen ; 
Their  awfiil  glories,  and  their  godlike  mień: 
For,  in  ber  aspect  all  the  graces  meet ; 
All  that  is  noble,  lAautiful,  or  sweet : 
There  erery  charm  in  lofty  triumph  sits, 
Scoras  poor  defect,  and  to  no  foult  subinits : 
There  symmetry,  complexion,  air,  unitę, 
Sublimely  noble,  and  amazing  bright. 
So,  newly  fintsh'd  by  the  band  Divine, 
Before  her  foU,  did  tbe  first  woman  shine. 
Bat  £ve  in  one  great  point  she  does  excc] : 
Cosmelia  never  err*d  at  all ;  she  fell. 
From  her  Temptation  in  despair  withdrcw, 
Nor  morę  assanlts,  whom  it  could  nc'er  aubdue* 
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Yirtue  conflrm'4)  &nd  regiilarly  brought 
To  fuli  maturity,  by  serious  thoiight, 
Her  actions  with  a  watchfal  eye  8urveys ; 
Each  passioD  guides,  and  erery  moment  sways ; 
Not  the  least  foilure  in  her  conduct  lies ; 
So  gaily  modest,  and  so  freely  wise. 

Her  judgment  surę,  impartial,  and  refinM, 
With  wit,  that  *8  elear  and  penetrating,  join'd, 
0'er  all  the  eiforts  of  her  mind  presides, 
And  to  the  noblest  end  her  laboars  guides : 
She  knows  the  best,  and  does  the  b^t  pursue. 
And  treads  the  maże  of  life  witbout  a  clue. 
That,  the  weak  only  and  the  waveriDg  lack, 
When  they  're  miataken,  to  conduct  them  back. 
She  does,  amidst  ten  thousand  wajrs,  prefer 
The  right,  as  if  not  capable  to  err. 

Her  fancy,  strong,  viTaciou8,  and  sublime, 
Seldom  betravs  her  conver8e  to  a  crime : 
And  though  it  move8  with  a  Iuxuriant  beat, 
*Tis  ne'cr  precipitous,  but  always  great : 
For  each  expresBion,  e^ery  teeming  thought, 
Is  to  the  scanning  of  her  judgment  brougbt ; 
Which  wisely  separates  the  iinest  gold, 
And  casts  the  image  in  a  beauteous  mould. 

No  trifling  words  debase  her  eloąuence. 
But  all  's  pathetic,  all  is  sterling  sense ; 
RefinM  from  drossy  chat,  and  idle  ngise, 
With  which  the  female  conversation'  cloys. 
So  wcil  she  knows,  what  's  understood  by  few, 
To  time  her  thoughts,  and  to  exprcss  them  too; 
That  what  she  speaks  does  to  the  soal  transmlŁ 
TJjc  fair  idea  of  delightful  wit. 

niustńous  bom,  and  as  illustrious  bred^ 
By  great  example  to  wise  actions  led : 
Much  to  the  famę  her  lineal  heroes  t>ore 
She  owes,  but  to  her  own  high  genius  morę; 
And,  by  a  noble  emulation  mov'd, 
£xceird  their  yirtues,  and  her  own  improv'd ; 
Till  they  arriv*d  to  that  celestial  height, 
Scarce  angels  greater  be,  or  saints  so  bright 

But,  if  Cosmelia  could  yet  loveUer  be, 
Of  nobler  birth,  or  morę  a  deity, 
Achates  merits  her,  though  nonę  but  he; 
Whose  generoufl  sóul  abhors  a  base  disguite  ; 
ResoWd  in  action,  and  in  counsel  wise; 
Too  well  confirm'd  and  fortifyM  within. 
Fot  threats  to  force,  or  flattery  to  win. 
UnmovM  amidst  the  hurricane  he  stood ; 
He  dares  be  guiltless,  and  he  will  be  good. 

Since  the  first  pair  in  Paradise  were  joinM, 
Two  hearts  were  ne'er  so  happily  combin*d* 
Achates  life  to  fair  Cosmelia  gives : 
In  fair  Coemelia  great  Achates  lires. 
F.ach  is  to  other  the  divinest  bliss ; 
He  is  her  Heaven,  and  she  is  morę  than  hi& 
Ó  may  the  kindest  influence  above 
Protect  their  persons,  and  indulge  their  loTe  ! 


AN  INSCRIPTION 


rOR  THE  MONUMENT  OF  DIANA,  COUNTBSS  OF  OXFORD 

AND  ELGIN. 

Diana,  Oxonii  et  Ełgini  Comittssa ; 

QUiE 

Blustri  orta  sanguine,  sanguinem  illustrayit : 

Cecilloram  meritis,  clara,  suis  clarissuna ; 


Ut  que  nesciret  minor  ene  nia^i«^ 

Yitam  ineuntem  innocentia ; 

Procedentem  ampla  virtutum  cobon: 

Eiceuntem  mors  beatissima  decorayit ; 

(Yolente  Numine) 

Ut  naspiam  decesset  aut  virtu8  aut  feltcitas, 

Duobus  conjuncta  maritis 

Utńque  chaiissima : 

Primum 

(Quem  ad  annum  habuit) 

Impense  dilexit : 

Secundum 

(Quem  ad  annos  Tiginti  ąuatnor) 

Tanta  pietate  et  ąmore  coluit; 

Ut  qui,  viven8, 

Obseąuium,  taiiquam  patii  prsestitit; 

Moriens, 
Patńmonium,  tanąuam  filio,  reliqatt« 

Noyerca  cum  esset, 

Matemam  pietatem  facile  superarit. 

Famulitii  adeo  mitem  prudentemque  curam  gesot, 

Ut  non  tam  domina  familis  preesse, 

Quam  anima  coipori  inesse  Yideretur. 

I>enique, 

Cum  pudico,  humili,  fortJ,  sancto  animo, 

,         Yirginibus,  conjugibus,  viduis,  omnibus, 

Exemplum  cdnsecrasset  integerrim«im, 

Terris  anima  major,  ad  similes  evoIavit  superoi. 


THE  F0REG0IN6  INSCRIPTION  ATTEKPTED  IB 

ENGŁISH. 

DUKA,  COUMTBtS  OF  0XFOU>  AMD  EŁCIK^ 

Who  from  a  race  of  noble  heroes  camę, 
And  added  lustre  to  its  ancient  famę : 
Round  her  the  yirtues  of  the  Cecils  sbone. 
But.  with  infcrior  brightness  to  her  own :  ' 
Which  she  refinM  to  that  sublime  degree^ 
The  greatest  mortal  could  not  greater  be. 
Fach  stage  of  life  peculiar  splcndour  had ; 
Her  tender  yeare  with  innocence  were  clad : 
Maturer  grown,  whate'er  was  brare  and  goo4 
In  the  retinue  of  her  virtues  stood ; 
And  at  the  finał  peńod  of  her  breatb, 
She  crownM  her  life  with  a  propitious  deałli^ 
Tłiat  no  occasion  might  be  wanting  here 
To  make  her  virtues  fara*d,  or  joys  sincere* 
Two  noble  lords  her  genial  bed  possest ; 
A  wife  to  both,  the  dearest  and  the  besL 
Oxford  submitted  in  one  year  to  Fate ; 
For  whom  her  passion  was  e^ceeding  great. 
To  Elgin  fuli  8ix  lustra  were  aseignM : 
And  him  she  lov'd  with  so  intense  a  mind, 
Tłiat,  living  like  a  father,  she  obey*d; 
Dying,  as  to  a  son,  lefl  all  she  had. 
\Vhen  a  step-mother,  she  soon  sQar'd  abore 
The  common  height  cren  of  matenial  [ove. 
She  did  her  numerous  family  command 
With  such  a  tender  care,  so  wise  a  band, 
She  seem^d  no  otherwise  a  mistress  there, 
Than  godlike  souls  in  human  bodies  are. 
But  wheti  to  all  she  had  example  s]icw'd, 
Huw  to  be  great  and  humble,  chaste  and  good, 
Her  soul,  for  £arth  too  excellent,  too  high, 
Flew  to  its  peersp  the  princes  of  the  sky. 


TJPON  THE  DIYINE  ATTRIBUTES. 
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VPON 

THE  DirmE  ATTRIBUTES, 

A  PIKDAftlC  BS8AY. 


Bic  lciv  Snę 
UNITY.     ETERNITY. 


Sophoc. 


Whekcs  spraog  this  glońous  frame  ?  ór  when  began 
ThinKS  to  exi8t?  Thev  could  not  always  be; 
To  irfaat  stiipendous  energy 
Shall  we  ascribe  the  origiD  of  man  ? 
That  Cause,  from  whence  all  beings  else  arose, 
Mnst  self-exi8teiit  be  alooe ; 
Entirely  perfect,  and  but  one ; 
Nor  equal  nor  superior  knows : 
Two  firsto,  in  reaaon,  we  can  ne'er  snppofie. 
If  that,  in  faise  optnion,  we  allow, 
That  once  tbere  absolutely  nothing  was, 
llien  nothing  could  be  now. 
For,  by  what  instrument,  or  how, 
Shall  non-exi8tcilce  to  existence  pass  ? 
Thos,  something  most  from  ererlasting  be; 

Or  matter,  or  a  Deity. 
If  matter  only  uncreate  we  grant. 
We  shall  Tolition,  wit,  and  reajion,  wai^t; 
An  agent  infinite,  and  action  free ; 
Whence  does  rolition,  whence  does  reason,  flow  ? 
Hoir  came  we  to  reflect,  design,  and  know  ? 

This  from  a  nobler  naturę  springs,* 
Distinct  in  essence  from  materiał  things : 
For,  thoughtiess  matter  cannot  thought  bestow. 
But,  if  we  own  a  God  supremę, 
And  all  perfection  's  possible  in  him  ; 
Jn  him  does  boundless  excellence  reside, 
Pbwer  to  create,  and  providence  to  guide  ; 
Unmade  himself,  could  no  beginning  haye. 
Bat  to  all  substance  prime  existence  gave : 
Cu  what  be  will  destroy,  and  what  he  pleases  saye. 

POWER 

The  undesigning  hand  of  giddy  Chance 

Could  neTer  fili  the  globes  of  light, 
So  beautiful,  and  so  amazing  bright, 
The  lofty  concare  of  the  vast  expan8e : 
These  could  proceed  from  no  less  power  than  in6nite. 
There  's  not  one  atom  of  this  wondrous  frame. 
Nor  essence  intetlectual,  but  took 
Esistence  when  the  great  Creator  spoke, 
And  firom  the  common  womb  of  empty  nothing  came. 
"  Łet  substance  be,"  he  cry'd  ;  and  straight  arose 
Angelic,  and  corporeal  too ; 
All  that  materiał  naturę  shows, 
And  what  does  things  invisible  compose, 
At  the  same  instant  sprung,  and  into  being  flew : 
Mount  to  the  conTex  of  the  highf^  sphere, 

Which  draws  a  mighty  circie  round 
Th'  inferior  orbs,  as  their  capaciouis  bound ; 
There  millions  of  new  miracles  appear : 
There  dwell  the  eldest  sons  of  Power  immense, 
Who  first  were  to  perfection  wrought, 
First  to  complete  eustence  brought, 
Tq  whom  their  Maker  did  dispense 
The  largest  portions  of  created  exceUence, 
Stemal  now,  not  of  necessity, 
As  if  they  .could  not  cease  to  be, 
^  WCT«  fhm  pooible  destructioa  iree^; 


But  on  the  will  of  God  depend : 

For  that  which  could  begin,  can  end. 

Who,  when  the  lower  worlds  were  madę, 
Without  the  least  miscarriage  or  defect, 
'     By  the  almighty  Architect, 

United  adoration  paid, 
And  with  ecstatic  gratitude  his  laws  obey*d. 

Philosophy  of  old  in  vain  essay*d 

To  tell  us  how  this  mighty  frame 
Into  such  beauteous  order  came ; 
But,  by  false  reasonings,  fal&e  foundatious  laid : 
She  labourM  hard  ;  but  still  the  morę  she  wrought, 
The  morę  was  wilderM  in  the  maże  of  thought. 
Sometimes  she  fancyM  things  to  be 
Coeval  with  the  Deity, 
And  in  the  form  which  now  they  are 
From  everlasting  ages  were. 
'  Sometimes  the  casual  event, 
Of  atoms  floaUng  in  a  space  immense, 
Yoid  of  all  wisdom,  nile,  and  sense  ; 
But,  by  a  lucky  accident, 
Jumbled  into  this  scheme  of  wondrous  excellence. 
'Twas  an  establish'd  article  of  old. 

Chief  of  the  philosophic  creed. 
And  does  in  natural  productions  hołd  ; 
That  from  mcre  nothing, nothing. could  proceed: 
Materiał  substance  never  could  have  rosę, 
If  some  existence  had  not  been  łiefore, 
In  wisdom  infinite,  immense  in  power. 
Wliate*er  is  madę,  a  maker  must  suppose, 
As  an  effect  a  cause  that  could  produce  it  shows. 
Naturę  and  Art,  indeed,  have  bounds  assigiiM, 
And  only  fonns  to  things,  not  being,  give ; 
That  from  Omnipotence  they  must  receiye : 
But  the  etemal  self-existent  mind 
Can,  with  a  single  fiat,  cause  to  be 
All  that  the  wondrous  eye  surveys, 

Aind  all  it  cannot  see. 
Naturę  may  shape  a  beauteous  tree. 
And  Art  a  noble  pałace  raise. 
But  must  not  to  creative  power  aspire; 

But  their  God  alone  can  claim, 
As  pre-exi8ting  substance  doth  reguirt^  ^ 
So,  where  they  nothing -find,  can  nothaChame. 

WISDOM. 

Matter  produc^d,  had  still  a  chaos  been : 
For  jarring  clements  engag^d, 
Etemal  battles  would  have  wag'd. 
And  filł'd  with  endless  horrour  the  tumultnous  scenę  ; 

If  Wisdom  infinite,  for  less 
Could  not  the  vast  prodigious  embryo  wield, 
Or  strength  complete  to  labouring  Naturę  yield, 

Had  not,  with  actuał  address, 
Compos*d  the  bellowing  hurry,  and  establish^d  peace. 
lf^ate'er  this  yisible  creation  shows 

That  's  loyely,  uniform,  and  bright, 
That  giłds  the  morning,  or  adoms  the  night. 
To  her  its  eminence  and  beaoty  owes. 
By  her  all  creatures  have  their  ends  as8tgn'd, 
Proportion'd  to  their  naturę,  and  their  kind ; 

To  which  they  steadily  advance, 

Mov'd  by  right  Reason's  high  command, 

Or  guided  by  the  secret  hand 
Of  real  Instinct,  or  imaginary  Chance. 

Nothing  but  men  reject  her  sacred  rułes ^    . 
Who  from  the  cud  of  their  creation  fly,   ' 

And  deyiate  into  misery : 
As  if  the  łiberty  to  act  like  fools 
Were  the  chief  cause  that  He«ven  madę  them  free. 
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PROVIDENXE. 


BoM  is  ihc  vretch,  and  blasphemous  the  man, 
Who,  finite,  will  attempt  to  scan 
The  works  of  him  that  *s  infinitely  wisc. 
And  tha>e  he  cannot  comprebend,  denies ; 
As  if  a  space  immensc  were  jneasurable  by  a  spaiL 
Thus  thc  proud  sceptic  will  not  own 
That  Proiidence  the  world  directs, 

Or  its  aflfairs  inspects; 
But  leaves  it  to  itself  alone. 
How  does  it  with  almighty  grandenr  suit, 
To  be  con':ernM  with  our  impertinence; 
Or  interpose  his  power  for  thc  defencc 
Of  a  poor  mortal,  or  a  senseicss  brute  ? 
Yillains  eou-d  never  80  successful  prove, 
And  unmolestcd  in  those  pleasures  Iive, 

Which  honour,  ease,  and  affluence  give ; 
While  such  as  Hearen  adore,  and  virtue  love. 
And  most  the  care  of  Proridence  deserve, 
OppressM  with  pain  and  i^ominy  stanre. 
What  reason  can  tlie  wisest  show, 
^liy  murder  does  unpunish*d  go, 
If  the  Most  High,  that  *s  just  and  good, 
Ititends  and  gOYcrns  all  below, 
And  yet  regards  not  thc  loud  cńes  of  guiltless  blood  ? 
But  shall  we  things  un<iearchable  deny, 
Because  our  reason  cannot  tell  us  why 
They  are  allow*d,  or  acted  by  the  Deity  ? 
ITs  equally  above  the  rcach  of  thought. 
To  comprehend  how  matter  should  be  brought 
From  nothing,  as  existcnt  be 
Froin  all  eternity ; 
And  yet  that  matter  is,  we  feel  and  see : 

Nor  is  it  easier  to  define, 
What  ligatures  the  sou!  and  body  join ; 
Or,  how  the  memory  does  th*  imprcssion  take 
Of  things,  and  to  the  mind  restores  them  back. 
Did  not  th'  Almighty,  with  immediate  care, 
D-rect  and  govem  this  capacious  all, 
How  sooD  would  things  into  confusion  fali ! 

£arthquakes  the  trembling  ground  would  tear, 
And  blazing  comets  rulc  the  troubled  air  ^ 
Wide  inundations,  with  resistless  force, 
The  lower  provinccs  o'erfl(Jw, 
In  spite  of  all  that  human  strcngth  could  do 
To  stop  the  ragtug  sea^s  impetuous  course ; 
Murder  and  Rapine  every  place  would  fili, 
And  sinking  Yirtuc  stoop  to  prosperous  111 ; 
Devouring  Pestilence  rave, 
And  all  that  part  of  naturę  which  has  breath 
Deltver  to  the  tyranny  of  Death, 
And  hurry  to  the  dungeons  of  the  gTave, 
If  watchful  Providence  were  not  conceni*d  to  save. 
Let  the  brave  speak,  who  oft  has  beeii 
In  dreadful  sieges,  and  fierce  battles  seen, 
How  he  's  pre8erv*dy  when  bombs  and  buUets  ily 
So  thiok,  that  scarce  one  inch  of  air  is  firee ; 
And  tbongh  he  does  ten  thousand  see 
Fali  at  his  feet,  and  in  a  moment  die, 
Unhurt  retreats,  or  gains  unhurt  the  ▼ictory* 
Let  the  poor  shipwreckM  sailor  show. 
To  what  inńsible  protecting  power 
He  did  his  tife  and  safety  owe, 
When  the  loud  storm  bis  well-built  Tessel  tore. 
And  a  half-shatter'd  plank  convey'd  him  to  the  shore. 
Nay,  let  th'  ungrateful  sceptic  tell  us  how 
His  tender  iiifiojncy  protection  found. 
And  helpless  childhood  was  with  safety  ctowdM, 
U  be  Ul  DO  Provi4eQoe  tllow  j 


When  he  had  nothing  bnt  his  nnne's  afin» 
To  guard  him  from  innumerable  fatal  harms: 
From  childhood  how  to  yoath  he  rui 
Securely,  and  from  thence  to  man ; 
How,  in  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  yean, 

The  feeble  bark  of  life  he  sares, 
Amidst  the  f*xry  of  tempestuous  waves, 
From  all  the  dangers  he  fbresees,  or  fean; 
Yet  e\'ery  hour  'twixt  Scylla  and  Charybdis  iteei^ 

If  Providence,  which  can  the  seas  command, 
Held  not  ihe  rudder  with  a  steady  band. 

OMNIPRESENCE. 

Tis  happy  for  tbe  sons  of  men,  that  he» 
Who  all  existence  out  of  nothing  madę, 
Supports  his  creatures  by  imroediato  aid : 
But  then  this  all-intending  Deity 

Must  Omnipresent  be : 
For  how  shall  we  by  dcmonstration  show 
The  Godhead  is  this  moment  here, 
If  he  's  not  present  every  wbere. 

And  ahrays  so  ? 
What  *s  not  perceptible  by  sense,  may  be 

Ten  thousand  nules  remote  fiYMn  nia; 
Unless  his  naturę  is  irom  limitatkn  firee, 

In  vain  we  for  protection  pray ; 
For  benefits  recei\r*d  high  altars  raise, 

And  offer  up  our  hymos  and  praisei 
In  rain  his  anger  dread,  or  laws  obey. 
An  absent  god  from  min  can  defend 

No  morę  than  can  an  absent  fneod; 

No  morę  is  capable  to  know 

How  gratefuUy  we  make  retums, 
When  the  loud  musie  tounds,  or  rictim  boną 

Than  a  poor  Indian  stare  of  Mesca 

If  so.  His  equally  in  Tain 
The  prosperoos  sings,  and  wretched  monnii; 
He  cannot  hear  the  praise,  or  mitigate  tbe  ptiii 
But  by  what  Being  is  coiifin'd 

The  Godhead  we  adore  ? 
He  must  hare  equal  or  superior  power* 
If  equal  only,  they  each  otber  bind, 
So  neither  *s  God,  if  we  define  him  righl^ 

For  neither  'B  infinite. 
But  if  the  other  have  superior  might, 
Then  he,  we  worship,  can't  pretend  to  be 

Omnipotent,  and  free 
From  all  restraint,  and  so  no  Deity# 
If  God  is  limited  in  space ;  bis  view. 
His  knowledge,  power,  and  wisdom,  is  so  too9 
Unless  we  'li  own,  that  these  perfectioDt  sre 

At  all  times  present  every  whęre, 
Yet  he  himself  not  actually  there. 
T^liich  to  suppose,  that  strange  conclusion  hntę^ 
His  essence  and  his  attributes  are  difiTereDttiuDf^ 

IMMITTABIUTY. 

As  the  supremę,  omniscient  mmd, 

Is  by  no  boundaries  confin'd ; 
So  Reason  must  aoknowledge  him  to  be 

From  possible  ciutation  free: 
For  what  He  is,  He  was  from  all  eternity. 
Change,  whether  the  effect  of  force  or  wiU^ 

Must  argue  imperfection  still. 
Bot  imperfection  in  a  Deity, 
That  's  absolutely  perfect,  cannot  be : 
Who  can  corapel,  without  his  own  cootta^ 
A  God  to  change  that  ią  omnipotent } 
And  every  alteration  without  force, 

Ib  for  the  bettier  or  thę  wacse« 
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Ile  that  18  tnfinitely  wise, 
To  alŁer  far  the  wone  will  never  chooBe» 
Tbat  a  deprmvity  of  naturę  ghcws : 

Aad  He,  tn  wbom  all  tme  perfection  lies, 
Caooot  by  change  to  greater  eacellencies  rise. 
]f  God  be  mutable,  which  way,  or  how, 
Shail  we  demonstrate,  that  will  płease  łńm  now, 
Which  did  a  thousand  yean  ago  ? 
'    Aod  't  is  impotsible  to  koow, 
What  He  fbrbids,  or  what  He  will  allow. 
Marder,  eDchantaient,  lust,  and  peijury, 
Did  in  the  foremost  rank  of  vice8  stand, 
Prohibited  by  an  exprete  command : 
Bat  whether  such  they  still  remain  to  be. 
No  argument  will  posittvely  prove, 
Without  immediate  notice  froni  above ; 
If  the  Almighty  Legislator  can 
Be  cbangM,  tike  his  inoonstant  subject,  man, 
Uncertain  thiu  what  to  perform  or  shun. 
We  all  intolerable  hazards  run, 
When  an  etemal  stake  is  to  be  lost  or  won. 

JUSnCŁ 

Rejoice,  ye  sous  of  Piety,  and  sing 
Loud  Hallelnjabs  to  his  glorious  name, 
Wbo  was,  and  will  for  e^er  be  the  same: 
Yoor  grateful  incense  to  his  temples  bring, 
That  from  the  smoking  altars  may  arise 
CkHids  of  perfiimes  to  the  imperial  skies. 
H»  promises  stand  firm  to  yon, 
And  endlesB  joys  will  be  bestow^d, 
As  sare  as  that  there  is  a  God, 

On  all  who  Tirtue  choose,  and  righteoos  patfas  pursue. 
Nor  shoułd  we  morę  hb  roenaces  distrust. 
For  while  he  is  a  Deity  he  must 

(A»  iniinitely  good)  be  infinitdy  just 
But  does  it  with  a  gracious  Godhead  suit, 
Whose  mercy  is  his  darling  attribute, 
To  punish  crimes  that  temporary  be. 
And  those  but  trivial  offences  too, 
Merę  slips  of  human  naturę,  smali  and  few, 

With  everlasting  miaery  ? 
This  shocks  the  mind  with  deeprefle^^onsiraught. 
And  Reason  bends  beneath  the  pondeious  thought ; 

Crimes  take  their  estimate  from  g^ilt,  and  grow 
Morę  heinous  still,  the  morę  they  do  incense 
That  Ood  to  whom  all  creatures  owe 

Prafouiidest  rererence : 
Though  as  to  that  degree  they  raise 
The  anger  of  the  mercHiil  Most  High, 
We  haye  no  standard  to  discem  it  by. 

But  the  infliction  he  oo  the  ofiender  lays. 
So  that  if  endless  punishment  on  all 
Onr  nnrepented  sins  must  fali. 
Nonę,  not  the  least,  can  be  accounted  smali. 
That  God  is  in  perfection  just,  must  be 
AliowM  by  all  that  own  a  Deity: 
If  80,  from  eąuity  he  cannot  swenre, 
Nor  punish  sinners  roore  than  they  desenre. 
His  will  reveal'd,  is  both  ezpress  and -elear : 
^  Ye  cursed  of  my  Father,  go 
To  ereriasting  woe." 
If  everlasting  means  etemal  here, 
Duration  absolutely  without  end; 
Against  which  sense  some  zealously  contend^ 
That  when  applied  to  pains,  it  ouly  means, 

They  shall  ten  thousand  ages  last : 
Ten  thousand,  mofe,  perhaps,  when  they  are  past ; 
But  not  etemal  IB  a  literał  seiMe : 


Yet  own  the  pleasures  of  the  just  remain 
So  long  as  there  's  a  God  exists  to  reign. 
Thongh  nonę  can  give  a  solid  reason,  why 

Tbe  word  eternity, 
To  Heaven  and  Heli  indifierent  joinM, 
Should  carry  sense  of  a  different  kind  ; 
And  't  is  a  sad  experiment  to  try. 

GOODNESS. 

But  if  there  be  one  attribute  divine 
With  greater  lustre  than  the  rest  can  shine, 
T  is  goodness,  which  we  erery  moment  see 
The  Godhead  eicrcise  with  such  deUgbt, 

It  seems,  it  only  seems,  to  be 
The  best-belov'd  perfection  of  the  Deity» 
And  morę  than  infmite. 
Without  that,  be  could  never  prove 
The  proper  objects  of  our  praise  or  love ; 
Werę  he  not  good,  he  'd  be  no  morę  concem'd 
To  hear  the  wretched  in  affliction  ery, 
Or  see  the  g^iltless  for  the  guilty  die, 
Than  Nero,  when  Uie  flaming  city  bum*d. 
And  weeping  Romans  o*er  its  ruins  mournM. 
Etemal  justice  then  wouLd.be 
But  everla8ting  cmelty ; 
Power  unresŁrain*d,  almighty  violence ; 
And  wisdom  unconfin*d,  but  craft  immense. 
T  is  goodness  constitutes  him  that  he  is; 
And  those 
Who  will  deny  him  this, 
A  god  without  a  deity  suppose. 
When  the  lewd  atheist  blasphemously  swears. 
By  his  tremendous  name, 
There  is  no  God,  but  all  's  a  sham ; 
Insipid  tattle,  praise,  and  prayers, 
Yirtuc,  pretence;  and  all  the  sacred  rules 
Religion  tcaches,  tńcks  to  colly  fools : 

Justice  would  strike  th'  audacious  villain 

dead. 
But  Mercy,  boundless,  saves  his  guilty  head; 
GiTcs  lum  j^rotection,  and  allows  him  bread. 
Does  not  the  sinner  wjiom  no  danger  awes, 
Without  restraint,  his  infamy  pursue, 

Rejoice,  and  glory  in  it  too; 
Laugh  at  the  power  diyine,  and  ńdicule  his  laws; 
Labour  in  vice  his  rivals  to  excel, 
That,  when  he  's  dead,  they  may  their  pupils  tell 
How  wittily  the  fool  was  danmM,  how  bard  he 
fell? 
Yet  this  Tile  wretch  in  safety  lires, 
Ble8sing»in  common  with  the  best  receives ; 
Though  he  is  proud  t'  affirout  the  God  those  bless- 

ingB  gives. 
The  cheeiiiil  Sun  bis  influence  sheds  on  all ; 
Has  no  respect  to  good  or  ill : 
And  fruitful  showers  without  distinction  fali, 
Which  fields  with  com,  with  grass  the  pastures,  filL 
The  bounteous  band  of  Heaven  bestows 
Success  and  honour  many  times  oh  those, 
Who  8Cora  his  fiarourites,  and  caress  his  foes. 

To  this  good  God,  whom  my  adTcnturous  pen 
Has  dar^d  to  celebrate 
In  lofty  Pindar's  strain ; 
Though  with  unequal  strength  to  bear  the  weigfat 
Of  such  a  pondeii>us  theme  so  infinitely  great : 
To  this  good  God,  celestial  spirits  pay, 
With  ecstasy  divine,  incessant  praise : 
^liile  on  tbe  glories  of  his  face  they  gazc^ 
Isk  tbe  bright  regiow  of  etemal  day. 
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To  him  each  rational  exlstence  faere, 
Whoee  breast  one  spark  of  gratitude  coatains, 

In  whotn  there  are  the  least  remains 
Of  piety  or  fear, 

His  tribute  brings  of  joyful  sacriBce, 

For  pardon  prays,  and  for  proteciion  flles: 

Nay,  the  inanimate  creation  glve. 
By  pTompt  obedience  to  his  word, 
Instinctiye  bonour  to  their  lord ; 
And  shaine  the  t  hinking  world,  who  in  rebeHion  1ive. 
With  Heaven  and  Earth  then,  O  my  aoul,  unita, 
And  the  ^reat  God  of  both  adore  and  bless, 
Who  gives  thee  competence,  content,  and  peaoe ; 
The  oniy  fountains  of  sincere  delight; 
That  from  the  transitory  joys  below, 
Thou  by  a  happy  exit  may*st  remove 

To  those  ineflable  above ; 
Which  fix)in  the  Yision  of  the  Godhead  flow. 
And  neither  end,  decrease,  nor  interruptton  know. 


ELEAZARS  LAMENTATIOIf 

OVER  JERUSAŁEM. 
PARAPHRASED  OUT  OF  JOSBmUS. 

Ala»i  Jerusalem  !  alas !  where  's  now 
Thy  pristine  g\ory,  thy  qnmatchM  renown, 
To  which  the  heathen  monarchies  did  bow  ? 

Ah,  haplesg,  miserable  town  ! 
MHiere  *8  all  thy  majesty,  thy  beauty  gone, 
Tbou  once  most  noble,  celebrated  place, 
The  joy  and  the  delight  of  all  the  Earth; 

Who  G:av'st  to  godlike  princes  birth. 
And  brcd  ap  heroes,  an  immortal  race  ? 
Where  '9  now  the  vast  magnificence,  which  madę 

The  soiils  of  forftigners  adore 

Thy  wondrous  brifchtnesH,  which  no  morę 
Shall  shine,  but  lie  in  an  etemal  shade  ? 
Oh  misery !  where  's  all  her  mighty  state^ 

Her  splendid  train  of  numeroys  kings, 
Her  noble  cdifices,  noble  things, 
Which  madę  her  seem  so  eminentły  great, 
That  barbarous  princes  in  her  gates  appearM, 
Atid  wealthy  presents,  as  their  tribute,  brougbt. 
To  court  her  firiendship  ?  For  her  strength  they  fear'd. 
And  all  her  wide  protection  sought 

But  now,  ah !  now  they  laugh  and  ery, 

Sce  how  her  lofty  buildings  lie ! 
^  how  her  flaming  turrets  gild  the  sky ! 

-    Where  *s  all  the  young,  the  yaltant,  and  the  gfay, 
That  on  her  festivals  were  usM  to  play 
Harmon<ous  tunes,  and  beautify  the  day  } 

The  glitterng  troops,  which  did  from  ikr 
Bring  home  the  trophies,  and  the  spoils  of  wais 
Whom  all  the  nations  round  with  terrour  Tiew^d, 

Nor  durst  their  godlike  va1our  try  ? 
Whf»re'cr  they  fought,  they  certainly  subdued. 
And  every  combat  ga'nM  a  vłctory. 
Ah  !  wherc  '9  the  house  of  the  Etemal  King ; 
The  beauteous  tempie  of  the  I»rd  of  Hosts, 
To  whosf  larce  trcnsnries  our  fleet  did  bring 
Tho  jrold  and  jewels  of  reniotest  coasts  ? 
There  had  the  infmite  Creator  placM 

His  terrible,  amazing  name, 
And  w  th  his  morę  peculiar  presence  grac'd 
That  hoavenly  sanctum,  where  no  mortal  camo, 
The  high-priest  only ;  ho  but  once  a  year 
)p  ^l^at  divinQ  apartment  might  appcąr: 


So  fuli  of  glory,  and  so  sacred  then, 

Rut  now  corrupted  with  the  heapB  ófsiain,    [hn^ 

Which  scatter*d  ropnd  with  blood,  defUe  the  mighty 

Alas,  Jerusalem !  each  spacioos  Street 

Was  ODce  so  fiird,  the  numerous  throng 
Was  foro*u  to  jostle  as  they  pas8'd  akng. 

And  thousands  did  with  thousands  meet; 
The  darling  then  of  God,  and  man'8  bek>T'd  letretU 
In  thee  was  the  bright  thnme  of  Jostice  fix'd, 
Justłce  impartial,  and  ran  firaud  mimix*d \ 
She  scomM  the  beauties  of  {allacious  gol^ 

Despising  the  most  wealthy  bribe^; 

But  did  liie  sacred  balance  hołd 
With  godlike  faith  to  all  our  happy  tnbes. 
Thy  well-built  streets,  and  every  noble  sąuare^ 

Were  once  with  poUshM  marble.laid, 

And  all  thy  loft^y  bulwarks  madę 
With  wondrous  labour,  and  with  artful  care. 
Thy  ponderous  gates,  surprisdng  to  behold, 

Were  coverM  o*er  with  sol'd  gold ; 
Whosc  splendour  did  so  glorious  appear, 

It  ravishM  and  amaz'd  the  eye ; 
And  strangers  passing  to  ihemselves  wodd  ery, 

"  What  mighty  heaps  of  wealth  are  here  f 
How  thick  the  bars  of  massy  siłver  lie ! 
O  happy  people  !  and  still  h&ppy  be, 
CelestiaJ  city !  from  destruction  iree, 
May^st  thou  enjoy  a  long,  entire  prosperity!" 

But  now,  oh  wretch^,  wretched  place! 

Thy  streets  ahd  palaces  are  spread 
With  heaps  of  carcasses,  and  mouutains  of  the  dea^ 

The  bleeding  relics  of  the  Jewish  race ! 
Each  comer  of  the  town,  no  vacant  space, 

But  is  with  breathless  bodies  fiłlM, 
Some  by  the  sword,  and  some  by  femme^  ki!l'd, 
Native8  and  strangers  are  together  laid : 

Death's  arrows  all  at  random  flew 
Amongst  the  crowd,  and  no  diatinction  madę. 
But  both  the  cowanl  and  the  valiaiit  siew. 

All  in  one  dismal  ruin  joinM,, 

(For  Bwords  and  pestilence  are  blind) 
The  fair,  the  good,  the  brave,  no  mercy  find  3 

Those  that  from  far,  with  joyftil  hastc, 

Came  to  attend  thy  festival, 

Of  the  same  bitter  poison  taste. 
And  by  the  biack,  destructiYe  poison  fislt ; 
For  the  avenging  sentence  paasM  on  alL 
Oh !  see  how  the  delight  of  human  eyes 

In  horrid  desolation  lies  I 

See  how  the  buming  ruins  flame ! 
Nothing  now  left,  but  a  sad,  empty  name ! 

And  the  triumphant  victar  cries, 

"  This  was  the  fismM  Jerusalem!" 

The  most  óbdurate  cfeature  must 
Be  griev*d  to  see  thy  palaces  in  dust, 
Those  ancient  habitations  of  the  just : 

And  could  the  marble  rocks  but  know 
The  miseries  of  thy  fatal  oveithrow, 
They  M  strive  to  find  some  secretway  unknoinw 
Mangre  the  senseless  naturę  <^  the  stone, 

Their  pity  and  concem  to  show : 

For  now,  where  lofty  buildings  stood, 
Thy  sons*  corrupted  carcasses  are  laid ; 

And  all  by  this  destruction  madę 
One  common  Golgotha,  one  field  of  blood  ! 
See !  how  those  ancient  men,  who  ruIM  thy  iti^i 

And  iDftde  thee  bappy,  madę  thee  gitat] 


A  PROSPECT  OP  DEATH. 

Who  Bat  npon  the  awful  chair 
Of  migfaty  Moses,  in  Iodk  scarlet  clad, 
The  good  to  cherish,  and  chastise  the  bad, 

Now  B>t  in  the  corrnpted  air, 
In  ńlent  melancholy,  and  in  siid  despatr ! 
See  haw  their  murderM  chiidnm  round  tbem  He  ! 

Ah,  dismal  scenę  !  hark  how  they  ery  ! 

**  Woe !  woe !  one  beam  of  mcrcy  give, 

Good  Heareir !  a1as>  for  we  would  lirę ! 
Be  pitifiii,  and  snffer  ns  to  die!*' 

Thus  they  lament,  thus  beg  fyr  ease ; 
While  in  their  feebie  aged  arms  they  hołd 
The  bodies  of  their  ofiśprinjCt  stifTand  eold. 
To  guard  them  frum  the  ravenous  8avage9 : 
TiH  their  increasing  sorrows  Death  persuade 

(Por  Oea*h  must  surę  witik  ptty  see 
The  horrid  desolation  he  has  madę) 
To  put  a  period  to  all  their  roisery. 

lity  wretched  daughters  that  sunrire, 

Are  by  the  heathen  kept  alive, 

Oniy  to  gratify  their  lust. 

And  tben  be  mix*d  with  oommon  dust. 
Oh !  insuppoitable,  stupendous  woe ! 
Wbat  shall  we  do?  ab  !  whither  shall  we  go? 
Down  to  the  grave,  down  to  those  happy  shades 

below, 
Wherer  all  oar  braTe  progenitors  are  blett 
With  endless  triumpb  and  etemal  rest 
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I  know  yoiir  courag«8  are  tmly  braye. 
And  darc  do  any  thing  but  iii : 
Who  would  an  aged  ftither  save, 
That  he  may  Iive  in  chains  and  be  a  slare^ 
Or  for  remorseless  enemies  to  kilł  ? 
Let  your  bold  hands  then  giye  the  fatal  blow : 
Por,  what  at  any  other  time  would  be 
The  dire  cifect  of  ragę  and  cruelty, 
Is  mercy,  tendeme$«,  and  pity,  now ! 
This  then  performM,  we  11  to  the  battle  fly, 
And  there,  amidst  our  8laughter*d  foes*  expirew 
If  *t  is  revenge  and  glory  you  desire, 
Now  you  may  have  tbem,  if  you  dare  but  die  I 
Nay,  morę,  ev'n  freedom  and  eternity  \ 


A  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH, 

A  PINDABIC  B9SAY. 

..^ Sed  omncs  una  manet  iiox, 

£t  calcanda  semel  via  lethi. 


Horactt. 


Bntwho,  witlKMit  a  ftood  of  tears,  can  see 
Thy  moumful,  sad  cbtastnyphe  ? 
Who  can  behold  thy  glorious  tempie  lie 
In  ashes,  and  not  be  in  pałn  to  die  ? 
Uohappy,  dear  Jerusalem !  thy  woes 
Hare  raisM  my  griefs  to  such  a  Tast  excess, 

Their  mighty  weight  no  mortal  knowi, 
Thooght  cannot  comprehcYid,  or  words  expre8S, 
Nor  can  they  poasibly,  while  I  surv)^e,  be  less. 

Good  Heaven  had  been  ektremely  kind, 
If  it  had  struck  me  dead,  or  struck  me  blind, 
Before  this  cursed  time,  this  wont  of  days. 
Is  Death  quite  tir'd  ?  are  all  his  arrows  spent? 
If  not,  why  then  so  many  duli  delays  ? 
Quick,  qoick,  let  the  obliging  dart  be  sent  1 
Kay,  at  me  only  let  ten  thousand  fly, 
Whoe^er  sball  wretchedly  survive ;  that  I 

May,  happily,  be  surę  to  die. 
Yet  still  we  Iive,  live  in  exicess  of  pain ! 

Our  firiends  and  relatiTes  are  slain ! 

Nothing  but  ruins  round  us  see, 
Nothing  but  desolation,  woe,  and  misery  ! 
Nay,  while  we  thu^  with  bleeding  hearts,  com- 
plain, 

Our  enemies  without  prepare 
Their  direful  engines  to  pursue  the  war ; 
And  you  may  sla^ishly  preserre  your  breath, 
Or  sóek  for  freedom  ńi  the  arms  of  Beath. 

Thus  then  resQlve;  nor  tremble  at  the  thought: 
Can  glory  be  too  dearly  bought  ? 
Snce  the  Almighty  wisdom  has  decroed, 
That  we,  and  all  our  progeny,  should  bleed, 
It  shall  be  after  such  a  noble  way, 
Succeeding  ages  will  with  wonder  ^iew 

What  brave  Despair  oompeird  us  to  1 
No,  we  will  ne'er  8urvive  another  day  ! 

Bring  then  your  wives,  your  children,  all 
That  's  valuable,  good,  or  dear, 
With  ready  hands,  and  place  them  here ; 
JUej  ibąll  wite  in  oqe  yast  funeroL 


SiKCB  we  can  die  but  once,  and  after  death 

Our  State  no  alteration  knows ; 
But,  when  we  have  resignM  our  breath. 

Th'  immortal  spirit  goes 
To  endless  joys,  or  ererlasting  woes :    • 
Wise  is  the  man  who  labours  to  secure  . 

That  mighty  and  important  stake; 

And,  by  alt  mcthods,  stri^es  to  make 
His  passage  safe,  and  his  reception  surę. 
Merely  to  die,  no  man  of  reason  fears; 

For  certainly  we  must, 

As  we  are  bom,  return  to  dust : 
T  is  the  last  point  of  many  lingering  years: 

But  whither  then  we  go, 

Wliither,  we  fain  would  know ; 
But  human  understanding  cannot  show. 

This  makes  us  tremble,  and  crcatcs 

3traQge  apprehensions  in  the  mind; 
nils  it  with  rcstless  doubts,  and  wild  ńtbaiea, 
Gnceming  what  we,  lińng,  cannot  find. 

.  Noue  know  what  Death  is,  but  the  dead; 
Therefore  we  all,  by  naturę,  dying  drcad, 
As  a  strange,  doubtful  way,  we  know  not  how  to 
tread.       # 

When  to  the  margin  of  the  grare  we  come, 
And  scarce  have  one  black,  painful  hour  to  live; 
No  hopes,  no  prospect  of  a  kind  reprieve, 
To  stop  our  speedy  passage  to  the  tomb  ; 

How  moving,  and  how  moumful.  is  the  sight  \ 

How  wondrous  pitifiłl,  how  wondrous  sad ! 
W  here  then  is  refuge,  wher^is  comfort,  to  be  had 

In  the  dark  minutes  of  the  dreadful  night. 
To  cbeer  our  drooping  souls  foir  their  amazing  flight  ? 

Feeble  and  languishing  in  bed  we  lie, 

Despairing^  to  recoyer,  voM  of  re«t ; 

Wishing  for  Death,  ańd  yet  afraid  to  die : 
Terrors  and  doubts  distract  our  breast, 
With  mighty  agonies  and  mighty  pains  opprest. 

Oor  foce  -is  moistenM  with  a  oUmmy  iwaat| 
Faint  and  irregular  the  puises  beat; 
The  blood  unactive  grows, 
And  thickens  as  it  ilows, 
DeprivM  of  all  its  yigour,  all  its  vita1  fieat. 
Our  dying  eyes  roli  heavily  about) 
Their  light  just  comi^  out» 
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And  fbr  some  ktnd  asststance  cali : 
But  pity,  useless  pity  *s  all 
Our  weeping  frieods  can  give, 
Or  we  receive ; 
Though  their  desires  wre  great,  tfaeir  powen  are 
smali, 
The  tongae  's  unable  to  declare 
The  pains  and  gńefs,  the  miseries  we  bear; 
How  insupportable  our  tonnents  are. 
Musie  no  morę  deligbts  our  deafening  ears, 
Restores  our  joys,  or  dissipates  our  fears  j 
But  all  is  melaocholy,  all  is  sad, 
In  robes  of  deepest  mouming  clad ; 
For,  every  (aculty,  and  erery  sense, 
Partakes  the  woe  of  this  dire  esigence. 

Then  we  are  sensible  too  late, 
Tis  no  advantage  to  be  rich  or  great : 
For,  all  the  fułsome  pride  and  pageautry  of  state 
No  consolation  brings. 
Riches  and  honours  thęn  are  nseless  things, 
Tasteless,  or  bitter,  all ; 
And,  like  the  book  which  the  apostle  eat. 
To  the  ill-judging  palate  sweet. 
But  tum  at  last  to  nauseousness  and  galL 
Nothing  will  then  our  drooping  spirits  cheer, 
But  the  remembrance  of  good  actions  past. 
Virtue  *8  a  joy  that  will  for  ever  last. 
And  mabc«  pale  Death  less  terrible  appear; 
Takes  out  his  banefnł  sting,  and  palliates  oiir  fear. 
In  the  dark  anti-chamber  of  the  gn&Te 

What  would  we  give  (ev'n  all  we  have, 
All  that  our  care  and  industry  have  gain*d, 
All  that  our  policy,  our  frand,  our  art,  6btain'd) 
Cottld  we  recall  those  fatal  hours  again, 
Which  we  con6um*d  in  senseless  Tanities, 
Ambitious  follies,  or  luxiirious  ease  ( 
For  then  they  urge  our  terrours,  and  increase  our 
pain. 

Our  friends  and  relatiyes  stand  weeping  by, 

DissoWd  in  tears,  to  see  us  die. 
And  plunge  into  the  deep  abyss  of  wide  eternity. 

in  vałn  they  moum,  in  vain  they  gricve : 

Their  sorrows  cannot  ours  relieve. 
They  pity  our  deplorable  estate : 

But  what,  alas !  can  pityado 

To  soften  the  decrees  of  Fate  ? 
Pesides,  the  sentence  is  irrevocable  toa 
All  their  endearours  to  presenre  our  breath, 

Though  they  do  unsuccessfiil  prove, 
6how  us  how  much,  how  tenderly,  they  love, 
But  cannot  cut  off  the  entail  of  Death. 
Moumfiil  they  look,  and  crowd  about  our  bed : 

One,  with  officious  hastę, 
Brings  us  a  cordial  we  want  sense  to  tastej 
Another  sofUy  raises  up  our  head ; 
This  wipes  away  the  sweat ;  that,  sighing,  cries, 
.**  See  what  con^ulsions,  what  strong  agonies, 

Both  soul  and  body  undergo  ! 

His  paius  no  intermission  know  ; 
For  every  gasp  of  air  he  draws,  retums  in  sighs." 

Each  would  his  kind  assistance  lend, 
To  save  his  dear  relation,  or  his  deai^r  firiend ; 
But  still  in  vain  with  Destiny  they  all  cantend. 

Our  father,  pale  with  grief  and  watching  grown, 
Takes  oilr  cold  hand  in  bis,  and  cries,  **  Adieu ! 
Adiea,  my  ćhild !  now  I  must  fbłlow  yon :" 
Then  weeps,  and  gently  lays  it  down* 


Our  sons,  who,  in  their  tender  yean, 
Werę  objects  of  our  cares,  and  of  oor  fean, 
Come  tremblfng  to  our  bed,  and,  kneeling,  cry» 
"'BłesB  us,  O  ^ther !  now  before  you  die ; 
Bless  us,  and  be  you  blessM  to  all  eternity." 
Our  friend,  whom  equal  to  oarselres  we  łove, 
Compassionate  aad  kind, 
Cries,  "  Will  you  leave  me  here  befaind  ł 
Without  me  fly  to  the  bless^d  seata  above  ? 

Without  me,  did  I  say  ?  Ah,  no ! 
Without  thy  iriend  thou  canst  not  go: 
For,  though  thou  leaT^st  me  groyellng  here  beknr» 
My  soul  with  thee  shall  upward  fly. 
And  bear  thy  spińt  company, 
Through  the  bright  passage  of  the  3rie]ding  aky. 
£v'nl)eath,  that  parU  thee  from  tbytelf,  shaU  be 
Incapable  to  separate 
(For  tis  not  in  the  power  of  Fate) 
My  friend,  my  best,  my  dearest  firiend,  and  me : 
But  sińce  it  must  be  so,  larewell ; 
For  ever  ?  No;  for  we  shall  meet  again. 
And  lirę  like  gods,  though  now  we  die  iike 
men, 
In  the  etemal  regions,  where  just  sjurits  dwelL" 

The  soul,  unable  longer  to  maintain 
The  firuitless  and  unequal  stiile, 
Finding  ber  weak  endeavours  Tain^ 
To  keep  the  oounterscarp  of  life. 
By  slow  degrees  retires  towards  ihe  heait. 
And  fortifies  that  Httle  fort 
With  all  łts  kind  artilleries  of  ait ; 
Botanic  legions  guarding  every  port. 
But  Death,  whoae  arms  no  mortaal  can  repel, 
A  fbrmal  siege  disdains  to  lay ; 
Summons  his  fierce  battalions  to  the  Cray, 
And  in  a  minutę  storms  the  feeble  citadeL 
Sometimes  we  may  capitulate,  and  be 
Pretends  to  make  a  soKd  peaoe; 
But  tis  all  sham,  all  aitifice, 
Hiat  we  may  negligent  and  carelen  be : 
For,  if  his  armies  are  withdrawn  to-day. 

And  we  believe  no  danger  near, 
But  all  is  peaceable,  and  all  is  elear : 
His  troops  return  some  unsuspected  way ; 
While  in  the  soft  embrace  of  Sleep  we  Ue, 
Tbe  secret  murderers  stab  us,  and  we  die. 

Since  oiu-  first  parents*  fali, 
Inevitable  death  descends  on  aU  ; 

A  portion  nonę  of  human  race  can  miss 

But  that  which  makes  it  sweet  or  bitter,  is 
The  fears  of  misery,  or  certain  hopes  of  bliss. 
For,  when  th*  impenitent  and  wicked  die, 
Loaded  with  crimes  and  infamj, 

If  any  sense  at  that  sad  time  remains, 

They  feel  amazing  terrours,  migfaty  paint ; 

The  eamest  of  that  vast,  stupendoos  woe, 
Which  they  to  all  eternity  must  undergo, 

ConfinM  in  Heli  with  ererlasting  chains. 
Infemal  spirits  ho^er  in  the  air, 

Like  rayenous  woWes  to  seize  upon  the  preyt 

And  hurry  the  departed  souls  away 

To  the  daik  receptacles  of  Despair : 

Where  they  must  dwdl  tiU  that  tremeadoiB 
day, 

When  the  loud  tmmp  shall  cali  them  to  appear 
Before  a  Judge  most  terrible,  and  most  serere; 
By  whose  just  sentence  they  must  go 

To  everlastiag  pains,  aad  endleas  wge. 
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Bnt  the  good  man,  whose  soul  is  pure, 
UiMpottad,  regiilar,  and  free 

From  all  the  ugly  stains  of  Ittst  and  rillaiiy, 
Of  mercy  and  of  pardon  surę, 
Łooks  througb  the  darkness  of  the  gloomy  night: 
And  sees  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  day ; 

Sees  cmwds  of  angels  ready  to  conrey 

His  soul  whene*er  she  takes  her  flight 
To  the  surpńsing  mansions  of  immortal  ligbt. 
Then  tlie  celestial  g^ards  around  him  stand ; 
Nor  sufTer  the  black  deinons  of  the  air 
V  oppose  hts  passage  to  the  pTomis*d  land, 
Or  terrify  his  thoughts  with  wild  despair ; 

But  all  is  calm  within,  and  all  withoot  is  fair* 
His  prayen,  his  chańty,  his  Tirtues,  press 
To  ptead  for  mercy  when  he  wants  it  most ; 
Kot  one  of  all  the  happy  number  's  lost: 
And  those  bright  adrocates  ne*er  want  saccess, 

Bttt  when  the  soul  's  releasM  from  duli  mortality, 
She  paases  np  in  triumph  througb  the  sky ; 
Where  she  's  onited  to  a  glorious  throng 
Of  angels;  who,  with  a  celestial  song, 

CoDgntulate  her  cooąuest  as  she  flies  along, 

If  therefore  all  must  quit  the  stage, 
When,  or  bow  soon,  we  cannot  know  ; 
Bot,  late  or  early,  we  are  surę  to  go; 
In  the  fresh  bloom  of  youth,  or  witherM  age; 
We  cannot  take  too  sedulous  a  care, 
In  this  important,  grand  aflair  : 
For  as  we  die,  we  must  remain ; 
Hereafter  all  our  hopes  are  vain, 
To  make  our  peace  with  Heaven,  or  to  return  again. 
The  Heathen,  who  no  better  understood 
Than  what  the  light  of  Naturę  Uught,  declai^d. 
No  futurę  misery  could  be  preper^d 
For  the  sinccre,  the  mcrciful,  the  good ; 

Bat,  if  there  was  a  state  of  rest, 
They  should  with  the  same  happiness  be  blest, 
As  the  immortal  gods,  if  gods  there  were,  possest 
We  have  the  promise  of  th'  etemal  Truth, 
Those  who  live  well,  and  pious  patbs  punue, 
To  man,  and  to  their  Maker,  true, 
Let  them  expire  in  age,  or  youtb, 

Can  never  miss 
Their  way  to  e^erlasting  bliss: 
Bat  from  a  worid  of  misery  and  care 
To  mansions  ci  etemal  ease  repair ; 

Where  joy  in  fuli  perfection  flowi, 
And  in  an  cndless  circle  moves, 
Through  the  Tast  round  of  beatific  Iove» 
Which  no  cessation  knows. 
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Es8«  qiioqne  in  fatis,  reminiscitnr,  afibre  tempus 
Quo  marę,  quo  tellus,  correptaqae  regia  cceli 
Aideaty  et  mundi  moUs  q[>erQMi  laboret. 

OTid«Met 

Now  the  black  days  of  unWersal  doom, 
Which  wondrous  prophecies  foretold,  are  come: 
What  strong  con^ulsions,  what  stupendous  woe, 

Must  sinking  Naturę  undergo ; 
Anidit  the  dre«df ol  wrock,  and  fipkl  oTerthrow ! 


Methinks  I  hear  her,  conscious  of  her  fate, 
With  fearful  groans,  and  hideous  criesi 

Fili  the  presaging  skies ; 
Unable  to  support  the  weight 
Or  of  the  present,  or  approaching  miseries. 
Methinks  I  hear  her  summon  all 
Her  guilty  oflsprtng  raving  with  dę^pair. 
And  trembling,  ery  aloud,  "  Prepare, 
Ye  sublunary  powers,  t*  attend  my  fuDeral!*' 

See,  see  the  tragical  portents, 
Those  dismal  harbingers  of  dire  events ! 
Loud  thanders  roar,  and  darting  lightnings  fly 
Through  the  dark  concare  of  the  troubled  sky} 
The  fiery  ravage  is  begun,  the  end  is  nigh. 
See  how  the  glaring  meteore  blaze ! 

Uke  baleful  Łorches,  O  they  come. 
To  light  dissoWing  Naturę  to  her  tomb ! 
And,  scattering  round  their  pestilential  rays* 
Stnke  the  affrighted  nations  with  a  wild  amaze. 
Vast  sheets  of  flame,  and  globes  of  fire. 
By  an  impetuous  wind  are  driven 
Through  all  the  regions  of  th*  inferior  Heaven ; 
TiU,  bid  in  sulphurous  smoke,   they  seenaóngl^f 
expire. 

Sad  and  amazhig  His  to  see 
What  mad  conf usion  rages  over  all 
This  scorching  bali ! 
No  country  is  exempt,  no  nation  free. 
But  each  partakes  the  epidemie  misery. 
What  dismal  havoc  of  mankind  is  madę 
By  wars,  and  pestilence,  and  dearth, 
Through  the  whole  mournful  Earth? 
Which  with  a  murdering  fury  they  invade, 
Fpnnok  by  Provideoce,  and  all  propitious  aid  ! 
Whilst  fiends  let  loose,  their  utmost  ragę  employ^ 

To  ruin  all  things  here  bclow ; 
Their  malice  and  rerenge  no  limits  know. 
But,  in  the  uniYcrsal  tumult,  all  destroy. 

Distracted  mortals  from  their  cities  fly. 
For  safety  to  their  champaign  ground. 
But  there  no  safety  can  be  found; 
The  yengeanoe  of  an  angry  Deity, 
With  unrelenting  fury,  does  enclose  tiiem  roond  s 
And  whilst  for  mercy  some  aloud  implore 
The  God  they  ridjcul'd  before ; 
And  others,  raving  with  their  woe, 
(For  hunger,  thirst,  despair,  they  undergo) 

Blaspheme  and  cnrse  the  Power  they  should  adore  i 
The  Earth,  parch*d  up  with  drought,  her  jaws  esctends, 
And  opening  wide  a  dreadful  tomb, 
The  bowling  moltitudc  at  once  descends 
Together  all  into  her  buming  womb. 

The  trembling  Alps  ahscond  their  aged  heada 
In  mighty  pillars  of  infemal  smoke, 

Which  from  their  bellowing  carerns  broke, 
And  sufiboates  whole  nations  where  it  spreads. 

Sometimes  the  fire  wifhin  divides 
The  massy  rirers  of  those  secret  chains, 
Which  hołd  together  their  prodigioas  sides, 
And  hurls  the  shatter*d  rocks  o'er  all  the  plainti 
While  towns  and  cities,  every  thing  below, 
Is  ovorwhelm*d  with  the  same  burst  of  woe. 

No  showers  descend  finom  the  malignant  sky. 
To  cool  the  bornhig  of  the  thirsty  field; 
The  trees  no  lea^es,  no  graas  the  meadow^  yidd. 
Bot  all  is  bąne%  «U  ia  dry. 
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The  litUe  riTulets  do  mora 
To  larger  streams  their  tribute  pay, 
Nor  to  tbe  ebbinc  ocean  tbey ; 
Which,  with  a  strange  uno^iial  roar, 
Fonakes  those  ancient  bounds  it  woald  have  pa0'd 
before: 
And  to  the  monstrous  deep  in  vain  retira : 
For  even  the  deep  itself  is  not  seciire^ 

But  belching  subterraneous  fires, 
Increases  still  the  scalding  calenture, 
Wbich  nelther  earth,  nor  air,  nor  water,  can  en- 
dore. 

The  Sun,  by  sympathy,  concemM 
At  those*  convulsions,  pangs,  and  agonies^ 

Which  on  the  whole  creation  seize, 

Is  to  substantial  darkness  tiim*d. 
The  neighbouriog  Moon,  as  if  a  purple  flood 

0*erflo«'*d  her  tottering  orb,  appcars 
Xike  a  huge  mass  of  black  comipted  blood  ; 
For  she  herself  a  dissolution  fears. 

• 

The  larger  planets,  which  once  shone  so  bright, 
With  the  reflected  rays  of  borrowM  h'ght, 
Shook  from  their  centrę,  without  motion  lie» 

Unwieldy  globes  of  solid  night, 

And  ruinous  lumber  of  the  sky. 

Amidst  this  dreadful  hurricane  of  woes» 
(For  fire,  confusion,  horrour,  and  despair, 
Fili  every  region  of  the  tortur*d  Earth  and  air) 
The  great  archangcl  his  loud  trumpet  blows  ^ 
At  whose  amazing  soimd  frcsh  agoiUes 
Uppn  expiring  Natnre  soize : 
For  now  she  Mi  in  few  minutes  know 
The  ultimate  event  and  fate  of  all  below. ' 
**  Awakc,  ye  dead,  awake,"  he  cries ; 

(For  all  mnst  coqie) 
*'  All  that  had  human  breath,  arise, 
To  hear  your  last,  unalterable  doom." 

At  this  the  ghastly  tyrant,  who  had  sway^d 
So  many  thousand  ages  uncontrolPd, 
No  longcr  could  his  sceptre  hołd ; 
Bnt  gaTe  up  all,  and  was  himself  a  captive  madę. 

The  scattcrM  particles  of  humap  clay, 
Which  in'thc  silent  grave'8  dark  chambers  lay, 
Resume  their  pristine  ibnns  ągain. 
And  now  from  mortal,  grow  immortal  men. 
Stnpendous  enei^y  of  sacrcd  Power, 
Which  can  ooUect  whatever  cast 
The  smallest  afeoms,  and  that  shape  restore 
Which  they  had  wom  so  many  years  before, 
That  thfough  strange  accidents   and  numerous 
changes  past ! 

See  how  the  joyfni  angels  fly 
From  every  quarter  of  the  sky. 
To  gatber  and  to  convoy  all 
The  pioas  sons  of  human  rao^ 
To  one  capacious  place, 
Above  the  confines  of  this  flaming  bali. 

See  with  what  tendemess  and  love  they  bear 
:  Those  righteous  souls  through  the  tnmultuous  air ; 
Whilst  the  ungodły  stand  below, 
Raging  with'shame,  confusion,  and  despair, 
Amidst  the  buming  overthrow, 
!E]q>ecting  fiereer  torment,  and  acuter  woe. 
Round  them  mfemal  spirits  bowling  fly; 
**  O  borrour,  eunes,  tortures,  chains !"  they  ery, 
Aad  roar  aloud  with  csecrable  bU3pbeiny« 


Hark  bow  the  daring  sons  of  In&my, 
Who  once  dissoWd  in  Pleasnre^s  lap, 
And  laugfa*d  at  this  tremendons  day, 

To  rocks  and  mountains  now  to  hide  them  ery  ; 

But  rocks  and  mountains  all  in  ashes  lie. 

Their  shame  's  so  mighty,  and  so  strcog  th^ir  lear, 
That,  rather  than  appear 
Before  a  God  incensM,  they  would  be  hnrfd 
Amongst  the  baming  ruins  of  the  world. 

And  lie  conceaPd,  if  poasible,  for  ever  there. 
Time  was  they  would  not  own  a  Deity, 

Nor  aOer  death  a  futurę  state; 
But  now,  by  sad  expenence,  find,  too  late, 
There  is,  and  terrible  to  that  degree, 

That  rather  than  behold  his  ftice,  they  'd  cease  to  bes. 
And  sare  *t  is  better,  if  Heaven  would  gire  consent. 
To  have  no  being ;  but  they  mnst  remain. 
For  ever,  and  for  erer  be  in  pain. 

O  inexpressible,  stupendons  pnnishment, 

Which  cannot  be  endur*d,  yet  BEUist  be  ondenrent! 

Bot  now  the  eastem  skies  espanding  wide, 

The  glońous  Judge  omnipotent  desceods, 
And  to  the  sublunary  world  his  passage  bends  ; 
Where,  cloth'd  with  hnman  naturę,  he  did  oiłC«re-v 

Round  him  the  bright  ethereal  armiesfly,     [vde^ 

And  loud  frinmpbant  ballelujahs  sinp, 

With  songs  of  praise,  and  hymns  of  Tictory» 
To  their  celestial  king ; 

'*  All  glory,  power,  dominion,  majesty, 

Now,  and  for  everlasting  s^es,  be 
To  the  Essential  One,  and  Co-etenial  Three. 
Perish  that  world,  as  'tis  decreed, 
^Vhich  saw  the  God  incamate  bleed ! 

Perish  by  thy  almighty  Tengeance  those 

Who  durst  thy  person,  or  thy  laws  expose; 
The  cursed  refuge  of  mankind,  and  Heirsproud  seedi, 

Now  to  the  unbelieving  nations  8how» 

Thou  art  a  God  from  all  eternity; 

Not  titular,  or  but  by  office  so ; 

And  let  them  the  mysterious  union  see 
Of  human  naturę  with  the  Deity^*' 

With  mighty  transports,  yet  with  awful  fean^ 
The  good  behold  this  glorious  sight ! 
Their  God  in  all  his  majesty  appean, 
IneiTable,  amazhig  bright. 
And  seated  on  a  throne  of  ererlasting  lighL 
Round  the  tribunal,  uext  to  the  Most  High, 
In  sacred  discipline  and  order,  stand 
The  peers  and  princes  of  the  sky, 
As  they  excel  in  glory  or  command. 
Upon  the  right  band  that  illustrions  crowdy 
In  the  wbite  bosom  of  a  shining  cloud, 
Whose  souls  abhorring  all  ignoble  crimes, 

Did,  with  a  steady  course,  pursue 
His  holy  precepts  in  the  worst  of  times,   [oonld  dei 
Maugre  what  Earth  or  Heli,  what  man  or  debila 
And  now  that  God  they  did  to  death  adore. 
For  whom  such  torments  and  such  pains  they 

borę, 
Retums  to  place  them  on  those  thrones  abo«e^ 
Where,  undisturb'd,  uncloyM,  they  will  pouesi 
Divine,  substantial  happiness, 
Unbounded  as  his  power,  and  lasting  as  his  love. 

*'  Go,  bring,"  the  Judge  hnpartial,  frowning,  cries^ 
"  Hiose  rebel  sons,  who  did  my  laws  despise ; 
Whom  neither  threats  nor  promises  ouuld  morc^ 
Not  all  my  sufferings,  nor  all  my  love, 
To  save  themiclTes  Ęfom 
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AŁ  this  ten  millioiis  of  arcbąngdls  flew  * 

Syifter  thad  lightning,  or  the  swiftest  thought, 
Aod  less  than  in  an  instant  brought 
The  wretched,  cnTsld,  infernał,  crew ; 
Wbo  with  d'storted  aspects  come. 

To  hear  their  sad,  intolerable  doom. 

«  Alas!"  they  ery,  "  one  beam  of  mercy  show, 
Tlwu  ali-forgiving  Deity ! 

To  pardon  erimes,  is  natural  to  thee : 

Cnish  us  to  nothing,  or  suspend  our  woe. 
But  if  it  cannot,  cannot  be, 

And  we  must  go  into  a  gulf  of  fire, 
(For  who  can  with  Omnipotence  contend  ?) 

Giant,  for  tfaoa  art  a  God,  it  may  at  last  escptre, 
And  ali  our  tortures  have  an  end. 
Etemal  bumings.  O,  we  cannot  bear ! 
Though  now  our  bodies  too  immortal  are, 
Lct  them  be  pungent  to  the  iast  degree : 
And  let  our  pains  innumerable  be ; 

Bat  let  them  not  exteiid  to  all  eternity  1" 

Lo,  now  there  does  no  place  remain 
For  penitence  and  tears,  but  ail 
Must  by  their  actions  stand  or  fali: 
To  hope  for  pity,  is  in  rain ; 
Tbe  die  is  cast,  and  not  to  be  recalPd  again. 
Two  mighty  books  are  by  two  angels  brougfat : 
In  thłs,  impartially  recorded,  stands 
Tbe  law  of  Naturę,  and  divine  conimands : 
In  that,  each  action,  word,  and  thougbt, 
Wbate'er  was  said  in  gecret,  or  in  secret  wrougbt. 
Then  ńnt  the  ▼irtuoua  and  the  good, 
Who  all  tbe  fury  of  temptation  stood. 
And  bravely  pas8*d  through  ignominy,  cbaios,  and 
blood, 
Atteaded  by  their  gwardian  angels,  oome 
To  the  tremendous  bar  of  finał  doom. 
In  rain  the  grand  adtuser,  railing,  bringi 
A  long  indictment  of  enormous  things, 
Whose  guilt  wip'd  off  by  penitential  tears. 
And  their  Redeemer*s  blood  and  agonies, 
No  morę  to  their  astonishment  appears. 
Bat  in  tke  secret  womb  of  dark  Obiivion  lies. 


Ąnd  shal!  far  ever  li^ 
In  all  the  glories  that  a  QoA  can  ghre, 
Or  a  created  bemg  's  able  to  recełve." 

At  this  the  archi tects  divine  on  high 
Innumerable  thrones  of  glory  raise. 
On  which  they,  in  appointed  order,  place 

The  human  coheirs  of  eternity, 
And  with  united  hymns  the  6od  incamate  praise: 
"O  holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord, 
Etemal  God,  Alniighty  One, 
Be  Tbou  for  ever,  and  be  Thou  alone, 
By  all  thy  creatures,  constantly  ador*d ! 
Ineflable,  co>eqahl  Three, 
Who  from  non-entity  gave  birth 
To  angels  and  to  men,  to  Hcaven  and  to  Eąrtlv 
Yet  always  wast  Tbyself,  and  wilt  for  e^er  be. 
But  for  thy  mercy,  we  had  ne'er  possest 
These  thrones,  and  this  immense  felicity; 
Gould  ne^er  hare  been  ao  infinitely  blest! 
Therefore  all  glory,  power,  dominion,  majesty. 

To  Thee,  O  Lamb  of  God,  to  Thee, 
For  erer,  longer  thaa  for  eyer,  be !" 

Then  the  incamate  Godhead  tums  his  face 
To  those  upon  the  left,  and  cries, 

(Almighty  Yengeance  ilashing  in  his  eyes) 
"  Ye  impious,  unbelieTing  race. 
To  those  etemal  torments  go^ 
PreparM  for  those  rebellious  sons  of  light, 
In  burning  darkness  and  in  flaming  night, 
Which  shall  no  limit  or  cesf  atioo  know. 

But  always  are  eztreme,  and  always  will  be  so.** 
The  finał  sentence  past,  a  dreadfiil  clood 
Enclosing  all  the  miserable  crowd, 
A  mighty  hurricane  of  thunder  rosę. 
And  hnrlM  them  all  into  a  lakę  of  fire^ 
Which  never,  never,  nerer  can  expire} 
The  vast  abyss  of  en^less  woes : 

Whilst  with  their  God  the  righteous  mount 

high, 
.  In  glorious  triumph  passing  through  the  sky. 

To  joys  immense,  and  everlasting  ecstasy. 


"  Oome,  now,  my  frieods,"  he  cries,  **  ye  sons  of 

Grace, 
Partakers  once  of  all  my  witmgs  and  shame, 

DesfńsM  and  hated  for  my  name ; 
Come  to  your  Saviour's  and  your  God*s  embrace; 
Asoend,  and  those  bright  diadems  possess. 
For  yoii  by  my  etemal  Father  madę, 
Ere  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid ; 
And  that  surprising  happiness, 
Immense  as  my  own  Go^^cad,  and  will  ne*er  be  less. 
For  when  I  languishing  in  prison  lay, 
Naked,  and  starvM  almost  for  want  of  bread, 

You  did  your  kindly  Ttsits  pay, 
Both  cloth'd  my  body,  and  my  hunger  fed. 
Weary'd  with  sickness,  or  oppress'd  with  grief, 
Your  band  was  always  ready  to  supply : 
Whene*er  I  wanted,  you  were  always  by. 
To  sharc  my  sorrows,  or  to  give  relief. 
la  all  diiftresB  so  tender  was  your  lorę, 

I  ooułd  no  anxi»us  trouble  bear ; 
Ko  black  misfortune,  or  vexatioos  care, 
But  you  wiere  still  impatient  to  rcmove, 
And  moum'd  your  eharitabie  band  sbouM  unsuo- 
cessful  prove : 
All  this  700  did,  though  not  to  me 
In  jienoo,  yet  to  minę  ip  misery : 
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trariTEii  in  thb  teak  1700. 

Ukhapft  man!  who,  through  successire  years^ 
From  early^youthtolife^s  last  childhood  errs: 
No  sooner  bom  but  proves  a  foe  to  truth; 
For  infant  Reason  is  o^erpower^d  in  youth. 
The  cheats  of  sense  will  half  our  leaming  share; 
And  pre-conceptions  all  our  knowledge  are. 
Reason,  'tis  tnie,  should  OTer  sense  preside: 
Correct  our  notions,  and  our  judgments  guide; 
But  false  opłnions,  rooted  in  the  mind, 
Floodwink  the  soul,  and  keep  our  reason  blind. 
Reason  's  a  taper,  which  but  fiuntly  bums; 
A  languid  flame,  that  glows,  and  dies  by  tums: 
We  see  't  a  little  while,  and  but  a  little  way ;. 
We  travel  by  its  light,  as  men  by  day : 
But  quickły  dying,  it  forsakes  us  soon, 
Like  moming-stars,  that  nerer  stay  till  noon* 
The  soul  can  scarce  abovc  the  body  risc  $ 
And  all  we  see  is  witli  corporeal  eyes. 
Life  now  does  soarce  one  orlimpse  of  light  display ; 
We  mouro  in  darkness^  and  Aespair  of  day : 
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That  nfttaral  nig^ht,  onee  drest  ^th  orient  beams, 
Is  DOW  djminish^d,  and  a  twilight  seems; 
A  miscellaneous  composition,  madę 
Of  night  and  day,  of  sunshine  and  of  shade. 
Through  an  nncertain  medium  now  we  look. 
And  find  that  faisehood,  which  for  tniŁh  we  took: 
So  rays  projected  fnm  the  eastero  skies, 
6how  the  fake  day  before  the  Sun  can  rise. 

That  little  knowledge  now  which  man  obtains, 
From  outward  objects,  and  firom  sense  he  gains : 
He,  like  a  wretched  slaTe,  must  pled  and  sweat; 
By  day  must  toil,  by  night  that  tcŃl  repeat ; 
And  yet,  at  last,  what  little  fhiit  he  gains  ! 
A  beggar^s  harvest,  gleanM  with  migbty  pains! 

The  passions,  still  predominant,  will  rule 
Ungoveni*d,  rude,  not  bred  in  Reason*8  schoo! ; 
Our  imderstanding  they  with  darkness  fili, 
Cause  strong  corruptions,  and  pervert  the  will. 
On  these  the  sonl,  as  on  some  flowing  tide, 
Must  sit,  and  on  the  raging  billows  ride, 
Hurried  away  y  for  how  can  be  withstood 
Th'  impetuous  tdrrent  of  the  boiling  blood  ? 
Begone,  false  hopes,  for  all  our  learning  's  vain ; 
Can  we  be  free  where  these  the  rule  maintain  ? 
These  are  the  tools  of  knowledge  which  we  use ; 
The  spirits  heated,  will  strange  things  produce. 
Tell  me,  whoe'er  the  passions  oould  control, 
Or  from  the  body  ditengage  the  soul : 
Till  this  is  done,  our  best-  pursuits  are  vain, 
To  conquer  trutii,  and  unmix'd  knowledge  gain : 
Through  all  the  bulky  volumes  of  the  dead,  [bred, 
And  through  those  books  that  modem  times  have 
With  pain  we  travel,  as  through  moorish  ground, 
Where  scarce  one  useful  plant  is  erer  found ; 
Cer-run  with  errours,  which  so  thick  appe&r, 
Our  search  prores  vain,  no  spark  of  tnith  is  there. 

What  's  all  the  noisy  jargon  of  the  scbools, 
But  idle  nonsensc  of  laborious  fools, 
Who  fetter  Reason  with  perplexing  rules  } 
Wh^t  m  Aquina's  bulky  works  are  found, 
Boes  not  eniigbten  Resison,  but  confound : 
Who  trarels  Scotus*  swelling  tomes,  shall  find 
A  cloud  of  darkness  rising  on  the  mind ; 
In  controverted  points  can  Reason  sway, 
When  passion,  or  conceit,  still  hurries  us  away ! 
Thus  his  new  notiohs  Sherlock  woiild  instil. 
And  elear  the  greatest  mysteries  at  will ; 
But,  by  unlucky  wit,  perplex'd  them  morę, 
Ajid  noiade  them  darker  than  they  were  before. 
South  sooo  oppo8'd  him,  oat  of  Christian  zeal ; 
Showing  how  well  he  could  dispute  and  raił. 
How  shall  we  e'er  discoyer  which  is  right, 
When  both  so  eagerly  maintain  the  fight  ? 
Each  does  the  other^s  arguments  deride ; 
Each  has  the  chureh  and  scripture  on  his  side. 
The  Sharp,  iU-natur^d  combat  's  but  a  jest ; 
Both  may  be  wrong ;  one,  perhaps,  errs  the  least 
How  shall  we  know  which  articles  are  true, 
The  old  ones  of  the  churoh,  or  Bumefs  new  ? 
In  paths  nncertain  and  unsafe  he  treads, 
Who  bltndly  follows  other  fertile  heads: 
What  surę,  what  certain  mark  have  we  to  know, 
The  right  or  wrong,  *twixt  Burges8,Wake,  and  Howe  ? 

Should  untam'd  Naturę  crave  the  medic  art, 
What  health  can  that  contentious  tribe  inipart  ? 
Every  physician  writes  a  difierent  bill. 
And  gives  no  other  reason  but  his  will. 
No  longer  boast  your  art,  ye  impious  race ; 
Łet  wars  *twixt  alkalies  and  acids  cease  ; 
And  prood  G— U  with*C(^batch  be  at  peace. 


POMFRETS  POEMS. 

Gibb<%s  and  RadclifFe  do  but  rardy  gtiMS  i 
To-day  they  've  good,  to-morrow,  no  suceess* 
Ev*n  Garth  and  Maunis  *  sometimes  shall  prevailf 
When  Gibson,  leamed  Hannes,  and  Tyson,  faiL 
And,  morę  than  ooce,  we've  seen,  that  bloodering 

Soane, 
Missing  the  gout,  by  chance  hfis  bit  the  stoue  ; 
The  patient  does  the  locky  errour  find: 
A  cure  he  Works,  thongh  not  the  cure  design*d. 

Custom,  the  world  's  great  idol,  we  adore ; 
And  knowing  this,  we  seek  to  know  no  morę. 
What  education  did  at  first  recetve, 
Our  ripen'd  age  confirms  us  to  beliere. 
The  careful  nurse,  and  priest,  are  all  we  need. 
To  leam  opinions,  and  our  eountry^s  creed : 
The  parenfs  precepts  eariy  are  instillM, 
And  spoil  the  man,  while  they  instruct  the  child« 
Tb  what  bard  fote  is  human  kind  betray'd, 
When  thus  implicit  faith,  a  virtue  madę ; 
When  education  morę  than  truth  prevail8. 
And  nought  is  current  but  what  custom  seals  ? 
Thus,  firom  the  time  we  first  began  to  know^ 
We  live  and  learn,  but  not  the  wiser  grow. 

We  seldom  use  our  liberty  aright. 
Nor  judge  of  things  by  universal  light: 
Our  prepossessioDS  and  afTecttons  buid 
The  soul  in  chains,  and  lord  it  o'er  the  mind  j 
And  if  self-interest  be  but  in  the  case, 
Our  unexamin'd  principles  may  pass ! 
Good  Hearens!  that  man  should  thus  hlmself  de- 

ceive. 
To  learn  on  credit,  and  on  trust  believe ! 
Better  the  mind  no  notions  had  retainM, 
But  still  a  fair,  unwritten  blank  remain'd : 
For  now,  who  truth  firom  falsebood  would  disceni, 
Must  first  disrobe  the  mind,  and  all  unleam. 


Errours,  contractcd  in  unmindfiil  youth, 

When  once  remov'd,will  smooth  the  wav  to  traths 

To  dispossess  the  child,  the  mortal  lires ; 

But  Death  approaches  ere  the  man  arriTcs. 

Those  who  would  leaming^s  glorious  kingdom  fukU 
The  dear-bought  purchase  of  the  tiading  mind, 
From  many  dangers  must  themselves  aoquit. 
And  morę  than  Scylla  and  Charybdis  meet. 
Oh  !  what  an  ocean  must  be  Yoyag^d  o*er. 
To  gain  a  prospect  of  the  shining  shore ! 
Resisting  rocks  oppose  th'  inquiring  soul. 
And  adyerse  wa^es  retard  it  as  they  rolL 

Does  not  that  foolish  deference  we  pay 
To  men  that  liy^d  long  sińce,  our  passage  stayf 
What  odd,  preposterous  paths  at  first  we  tread* 
And  leam  to  walk  by  stumbling  on  the  dead ! 
First  we  a  blessing  firom  the  gra^e  implore, 
Worship  old  ums,  and  monuments  adore! 
The  reverend  sagę,  with  vast  esteem,  we  prize: 
He  liv'd  long  sińce,  and  must  be  wondrous  wisel 
Thus  are  we  debtors  to  the  famous  dead. 
For  all  those  errours  which  their  lancies  bred: 
Errours  indeed !  for  real  knowledge  stay'd 
With  those  first  times,  not  further  was  oooTeyM; 
While  light  opinions  are  much  lower  brought. 
For  on  the  waves  of  ignorance  they  float : 
But  solid  tmth  scarce  ever  gains  the  sbore^ 
So  soon  it  sinks,  and  ne*er  emergib  morę. 

Snppose  those  many  dreadiul  dangers  past; 
Will  knowledge  dawn,  and  bless  the  mind,  at  Uutt 
Ah,  no,  't  is  now  environ*d  from  our  eycs, 
Hides  all  its  chaTms,'and  undlscover'd  lies ! 

'  Sir  Richard  Blackmer^ 
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tnOit  like  a  smgle  point,  escapes  the  sight,  ' 

And  claims  attention  to  perceive  it  right ! 

Bat  what  resemblo*  trath  is  aoon  descryM, 

Spreads  like  a  surfa(.«,  and  expaiided  wide  f 

Thfi  first  man  rarely,  very  rarely  finds 

The  tedjous  Bcarch  of  kmg  inqairing  minds : 

But  yet  jrbat  's  wone,  we  kno«r  not  what  we  err ; 

Wkat  mark  does  trath,  what  bright  distinction  bear? 

How  do  we  know  that  what  we  know  is  tnie  ? 

Howsłttll  we  fiulsehood  fly,  and  tnith  punue? 

Let  nonę  then  here  his  certain  knowledge  boast; 

'T  is  all  but  probability  at  most: 

This  is  the  easy  parchaae  of  the  mind  ; 

The  Tulgar^  trfasure,  whtch  we  soon  may  find  ! 

But  truth  lies  hid,  and  ere  we  can  explore 

The  glittering  geoi,  our  fleeting  iife  is  o'er. 


DIES  NOFISSIMA: 

Oa,  THE 
ŁAST  EPIPHANT. 


A  rnoMBic  ons,  ov  cnaisr^s  sicokd  appiahahce,  to 

JUDGE  THE  WORLD* 

Ai>iBn,  ye  toyish  reeds,  that  once  could  please 
My  softer  Kpa,  and  luli  my  cares  to  ease : 
Bq;one;  I  *11  waste  no  morę  vain  hourswith  yoa: 
And,  sniłling  Sylyia  too,  adten. 

A  hrigbter  power  invokes  my  Muse, 
And  k>ftjer  thoughts  and  raptures  does  infiise. 

See,  beckouing  from  yon  cloud,  he  stands, 
And  promises  assistance  witb  his  hands : 

I  fee)  the  heavy-roUing  God,  • 

hicombent,  reyel  in  his  frail  abode. 

How  my  breast  heaves,  and  pulses  beat ! 
I  sink,  I  sink,  beneath  the  furious  heat : 

The  weighty  bliss  o^erwhelms  my  breast* 
And  oreiflowing  josrs  profiisely  waste. 

Some  Dobler  bard,  O  sacred  Power,  inspire, 
Or  soal  morę  large,  th*  elapses  to  rccesYe : 

And,  brigbter  yet,  to  catch  the  iire, 
And  each  gay  foUowing  charm  from  death  to  8ave ! 
<— In  yain  the  suit^-the  God  inflames  my  breast  $ 

I  nve,  with  ecstasies  opprest : 
I  rise,  the  mountains  lessen,  and  retire ; 
And  now  I  mix,  anBing'd,  with  elemental  fire ! 

The  leading  deity  I  have  in  view; 
Nor  mortal  kńows,  as  yet,  what  wonders  will  ensue. 

We  passM  througb  regions  of  unsuUied  light; 

I  gaz'd,  and  sicken^d  at  the  blissful  sight; 
A  shuddering  paleness  selzM  my  look : 

Atiast  the  pest  flew  oif,  and  thus  I  spoke : 
"  Say,  Sacred  Guide,  shall  this  bright  dime 

Survive  thefatal  test  of  time, 
Or  perish,  with  our  mortal  globe  below, 

When  3ron  Snn  no  loager  shines  ?" 
Straight  I  finish^d Teiling  Iow : 

The  Tisionary  power  rejoins: 
"T is  not  for  you  to  ask,  nor  minę  to  say, 

The  niceties  of  that  tremendous  day. 

Know,  when  o*er-jaded  llme  his  round  has  run, 
And  6nish'd  are  the  radiant  joumeys  of  the  Sun, 

The  great  decisiye  mom  shall  rise. 
And  HeaTen's  bright  Judge  appear  in  openingskies ! 
Etenal  grace  and  jnstice  he  Ml  hestow 

On  all  the  trembUng  world  helów." 


He  said.    I  mus^d  ;  and  thns  retum*d : 
"  What  ensigos,  couiteous  stranger,  tell, 
Shall  the  brooding  day  reveal  ?" 

He  answer*d  mild 

"  Already,  stupid  with  their  crimes, 
«Biind  mortals  prostrate  to  their  idols  lie : 
Such  were  the  boding  times, 
Ere  min  blasted  from  the  sluicy  sky ; 
DissoWd  they  lay  in  fiilsome  ea«:e, 

And  reverd  in  luxuriant  peace ; 
In  bacchanals  they  did  their  hours  consume. 
And  bacchanals  led  on  their  swiftadyaucing  doom.** 

Adidterate  Christs  already  rise. 

And  dare  t*  assuage  the  angry  skies ; 
Erratic  throhgs  their  Sayiour^s  blood  deny. 
And  from  the  cross,  alas  !  he  does  neglected  sigfa  $ 
The  Anti-Christian  Power  has  raisM  his  Hydra  hcad. 
And  min,  only  less  than  Jesus'  health,  does  spread* 
So  long  the  gore  through  poisonM  yeins  has  flow'd» 
That  scarcely  ranker  is  a  fory^s  blood ; 
Yet  specious  artiiice,  and  fair  disguise, 
The  monster^s  shape,  and  curst  design,  belies: 
A  ftend^s  black  yenom,  iu  an  angers  mień, 
He  qaaffs,  and  scatters,  the  contagioiis  spleen : 
Straight,  when  he  finishes  his  lawSess  reign, 

Natnre  shall  paint  the  shining  scenę, 
Ouick  as  the  lightning  which  inspires  the  traiu. 

Forward  Confiision  shall  proyoke  the  fray, 
And  Naturę  from  ber  aneient  order  stray ; 

Black  tempests,  gathering  from  the  seas  around« 
In  honrid  ranges  shall  adyance ; 
And,  as  they  march,  in  thickest  sablcs  drownM, 

The  riyal  thunder  from  the  clouds  shall  sound* 
And  lightnings  join  the  fearful  dance : 
Tlie  blustering  armies  o'er  the  skies  shall  spread. 

And  univer8al  terrour  shed ; 
Lond  issuing  peals,  and  rising  sheets  of  smoke, 

Th'  encumber*d  region  of  ^e  air  shall  choke ; 
The  noisy  main  shall  lash  the  suffering  shore. 

And  from  the  rocks  the  hreaking  billows  roar-! 

Black  thunder  bursts,  blue  lightning  bums, 

And  melŁing  worlds  to  heaps  of  ashes  tums ! 
The  forests  shaU  beneath  the  tempest  bend. 

And  rugged  winds  the  nodding  cedars  rend. 

Reyerse  all  Nature's  web  shall  run, 
And  spotless  Mismle  all  aronnd. 
Order,  its  flying  ibe,  confound ; 
Whibt  backward  all  the  threads  shall  hastę  to  be 
unspun. 
Triumphant  Chaos,  with  his  obIique  wand, 
(The  wand  with  which,  ere  time  begun. 

His  wandering  sla^es  he  did  coftimand, 
And  madę  them  scamper  right,  and  in  mde  rangeg 
ran) 
The  hostile  Harmony  shall  cbaae ; 
And  as  the  nymph  resigns  her  place. 

And,  panting,  to  the  neighbouring  refuge  flies, 
The  ibrmiess  ruifian  slaughters  with  his  eyes. 
And,  following,  storms  the  perching  dame^s  retiea^ 

Adding  the  terrour  of  his  threat ;  * 

The  globe  shall  faintly  tremble  round, 
And  ba<;kward  jolt,  diśtorted  with  the  wound. 

Swath'd  in  substantial  shnm'ds  of  night, 
The  sickening  Snn  shall  from  the  world  retire, 

StrippM  of  his  dazzling  robes  of  fire  ;       [light  I 
Which,  dangling,  once  shed  round  a  lavish  flood  of 
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No  f^il  ectipse,  but  all  essential  shade. 
Not  yieldmg  to  primeral  gloooo, 
Whiist  Day  was  yet  an  embryo  in  the  womb; 
Nor  glimmering  ia  its  source,  with  silver  streamers 

play'd, 
Ajetty  inixture  of  the  darkness  spread 
0'er  murmuring  Egypt*s  head ; 
And  that  which  angels  drew 
Cer  Natiire^s  face,  when  Jesus  died ; 
Which  sleeping  ghosts  for  this  mistook. 
And,  rising,  off  their  hanging  funerals  shook. 
And  fleeting  pa«'d  expo8*d  their  bloodless  breast  to 
view, 
Yet  find  it  not  go  dark,  and  to  their  dormitories 
gli^e. 

Now  bolder  flres  appear, 

And  o^er  the  palpable  obscurement  sport, 
Olaring  and  gay  as  faUing  Lacifer,  [oourt, 

Yet  mark*d  with  iate,  as  when  he  fled  th'  ethereal 
And  plung^d  into  the  opening  gulf  of  night  j 
A  sabre  of  immortal  flaine  I  borę. 

And,  with  this  arm,  his  floarishing  plume  I  tore,« 
And  straight  the  fiend  retreated  from  the  fight 


Mean  time  the  lambient  prodigies  on  high 
Take  gamesome  measures  in  the  sky ; 

Joy^d  with  his  futurę  feast,  the  thunder  roars 
In  chorus  to  th'  enormóns  harmony ; 

AndhoUoos  to  his  d&pringfrom  sulphureous Stores: 

Applauding  how  they  tilt,  and  how  they  fly. 
And  their  each  nimbie  tnm,  and  radiant  embassy. 

The  Moon  tums  paler  at  the  sight, 

And  atl  the  blazingorbs  dcny  their  light; 
The  lightning  with  its  livid  taił 
A  train  of  glittering  terrours  draws  behind, 
Which  o'er  the  trembling  world  prevail ; 
Wing*d  and  blown  on  by  storms  of  wind, 

They  show  the  hideous  leaps,  on  either  band, 
Of  Night,  that  spreads  her  ebon  curtains  round, 
And  there  erects  her  royal  stand, 

In  seren-fbld  winding  jet  her  conscious  temples 
bound. 

The  stare,  next  starting  from  their  spheres, 
In  giddy  reyolutions  leap  and  bound  ^ 
Whiist  this  with  doubtful  fury  glares, 
And  meditate  new  wars, 
And  wheels  in  sportiye  gyres  around, 
Its  neighbour  shall  advance  to  fight ; 
And  while  each  ofTers  to  enlarge  its  right, 
The  generał  ruin  shall  increase. 
And  banish  all  the  votaries  of  peace. 
No  morę  the  stars,  with  paler  beams, 
Shall  tremb^e  o'er  the  midnight  streams, 
But  travel  downward  to  behold 

What  mimics  them  so  twinkling  there : 
And,  like  Narcissus,  as  they  gainM  morę  near, 
Por  the  lovM  image  straight  expire, 
And  agonize  in  warm  desire, 
Or  sl^e  their  lust,  as  in  the  stream  they  roli. 

Whiist  the  world  bums,  and  all  the  orbs  bdow 

In  their  viperou8  ruins  glow, 
They  sink,  and  unsapported  leave  the  skies, 

Which  foli  abrupt,  and  tell  their  torment  hi  the 
noisp. 
^en  see  th*  Almighty  Judge,  sedate  and  bright, 

CIoth'd  in  imperial  robes  of  ligfat  1 


His  wings  the  wind,  rotigh  storms  the  cliariot  hetif 
And  nimbie  harbingers  before  him  fly,  • 
'    And  with  oilicious  rudeness  bni^h  the  air; 
Halt  as  he  halts,  then  doubling  in  their  flight, 
Tn  horrid  sport  with  one  another  Tie, 
And  leave  behind  quick-winding  tracts  of  light; 
Then  urging,  to  tJieur  ranks  they  close,  [pose, 
And  shirering,  lest  they  start,  a  sailing  caravan  com- 

The  Mighty  Judge  rides  in  tempestnoos  state, 
Whiist  mighty  guards  his  orders  wait : 

His  waving  vestments  shine 
Bright  as  the  Sun,  which  latelydid  its  besm  resigBi 

And  bumish*d  wreaths  of  light  shall  make  his  form 
divine. 

Stroog  beams  of  majesty  around  his  temples  play^ 
And  the  transcendent  gaiety  of  his  faceallay: 
His  Father's  rererend  characters  he  Ml  wear, 

And  both  o^erwhelm  with  light,  and  overawe  with 
fear. 

Myriads  of  angels  shall  be  there« 
!  And  I,  perhaps,  close  the  tremendous  itir) 

Angels,  the  first  and  fairest  sons  of  Day,        [gay. 

Clad  with  etemal  youth,  and  as  their  Testmeoii 

Nor  for  magnificence  alone, 

To  brighten  and  enlarge  the  pageant  scene^ 
Shall  we  encircle  his  morę  dazaling  throne, 
And  swell  the  lustre  of  his  pompous  train ; 
The  nimbie  mmisters  of  bliss  or  woe 

We  shall  attend,  and  save,  or  deal  the  blow,  - 
As  he  admits  to  joy,  or  bids  tx>  pain. 

The  welcome  news 
Through  eTery  angePs  breast  fresh  nptore  ihall 
•    diffuse. 
The  day  is  come, 
When  Satan  with  his  powers  shall  sink  to  eodks 
doom. 
No  morę  shall  we  his  hostile  troops  pursne 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  nor  the  long  fight  reoeT* 

Then  Raphael,  big  with  life,  the  trump  shall  sond, 
From  falling  spheres  the  joyful  musie  shall  reboond, 
And  seas  and  shores  shall  catch  and  propagate  it 

round : 
Louder  he  'U  'blow,  and  it  shall  speak  morę  shriU, 
Than  when,  from  3inai'8  hill, 
In  thunder,  through  the  horrid  reddenmg  smoke^ 

Th'  Almighty  spoke; 
We  Ml  shout  around  with  martial  joy. 
And  thrice  the  vaulted  skies  shall  rend,  and  Airice 

our  shouts  reply. 
Then  first  th'  ArchangePs  voice,  aloud, 

Shall  cheerfully  salute  the  day  and  tbrong«  • 
And  hallelujah  fili  the  crowd ; 
An4  I)  perhaps,  shall  close  the  song. 


From  its  long  sleep  all  human  race  shall  lise, 
And  see  the  mcm  and  Judge  advancing  in  the  dcies: 

To  their  old  tcuements  the  souls  return, 
Whiist  down  the  steepof  Heaven  aa  swift  the  Judgt 

descends ! 
These  look  illustrious  bright,  no  morę  to  mouni : 
Whiist,  see,  distnicted  looks  yon  stalking  sbadci 

attend. 
The  saints  no  morę  shall  conflict  on  the  deep^ 
Nor  rugged  waves  insuit  the  labouńng  ship ; 
But  from  the  wreck  in  triumpb  they  arise. 
And  borne  to  bliss  shall  tread  empyreai  skies* 
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\Jr  the  eatl  of  Donet  ttic  chancter  Ins  been  dnwn  so  largdy  and  80  d^[antly  by 
Fdor,  to  whom  he  was  ftiniliai^  knomt,  ^t  noddiig  can  be  added  4>y  a  casoal  hand ; 
and,  as  hs  autbor  is  so  geoandly  nsad,  it  wouM  be  useless  oflUoosDess  to  tnascribe  it. 

CHAtŁBa  SACKyiŁLjB  was  born  Janmaiy  24,  l637-  HaA|g  been  edacated  under 
a  pirrate  tutor,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  tetnnied  a  little  before  the  Restoration.  He 
was  dioscn  into  the  fint  parlhuae&t  that  was  całled,  for  East  Grinstead  in  Susses,  and 
soon  became  a  fiivonrite  of  Charles  the  Second ;  bat  nndertook  no  pid>lic  employmcot, 
being  too  eager  óf  the  liotons  and  Uoentious  pleasures  which  young  men  of  high  rank, 
«ho  aspired  to  be  thought  wits,  at  that  time  imagmed  themselyes  entitled  to  indiilge. 

One  of  these  frdics  bas,  by  the  indostry  of  Wood,  ccme  down  to  posteiity.  jSack-> 
wDe,  who  was  th^ojprd  Bockhursty  with  sir  Gharles  Sedley  and  sir  IIiobuis  O^e,  got 
dnmlTat  tłie  Cock  in  Bow-stce^,  by  Coyent-garden,  and,  going  into  the  balcony,  ex«, 
posed  thcniselves  to  the  pofwUice  in  veiy  indeoent  postnrcs.  At  last,  as  they  grew 
waimer,  Sedfey  stood  forth  naked«  and  haiangned  the  popohoe  in  such  pro&ne  kn» 
guage,  that  the  poblic  indignation  was  awakened ;  the  crowd  attempted  to  foret  the 
door,  and,  being  repulsed,  drove  in  the  perfoimers  with  stones,  and  broke  the  windowa 
ofthehouse* 

For  this  misdemeanor  they  were  iDdicted,and  Sedłcy  was  fined  five  hundred  ponnds; 
what  was  the  sentence  of  the  others  is  not  known.  Sedley  emptoyed  KiUigrew  and 
another  to  procwe  a  rennssion  from  the  kmg ;  bot  (maik  the  friendshq[>  of  the  dissolute !) 
they  b^ged  the  fine  for  themsdyes,  and  exacted  it  to  the  bst  groat. 

In  1665,  lord  Buckhunt  attended  the  duke  of  Yoik  as  a  yołnnteer  in  the  Dntch  war ; 
and  was  in  the  battle  of  Jonę  3,  when  cighteen  great  Doteh  ships  were  taken,  fourteen 
others  were  destroyed,  and  Opdam  the  admirał,  who  engaged  the  duke,  was  biown  up^ 
beade  Um,  with  ali  hu  crew. 

On  die  day  before  the  battle,  he  is  said  to  haye  composed  tlie  celebrated  song,  ^  To 
an  you  hidies  now  at  land,*  widi  equal  tranquillity  of  mind  and  promptitude  of  wit 
Seldom«ny  q>lendid  story  is  whoUy  tnie.    I  faave  heard;  from  the  hte  earl  of  Orreiy, 
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who  was  likely  to  have  good  hereditary  intelligeDce,  that  lord  Bttt^hnnt  had  been  • 
week  employed  upon  it,  and  only  retouched  or  finished  it  od  the  memoiable  evcniiig. 
But  even  thb,  whatever  it  may  subtract  from  bis  ikcility,  leaves  bim  his  courage. 

He  was  sc^on  after  madę  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchambery  and  sent  on  short  rmłnimipit 
to  France. 

In  1674,  the  estate  of  his  uncle,  James  Cranfield,  eari  of  MiddleseSy  came  to  hmi  by 
its  owner'8  death,  and  the  title  was  conferred  on  him  the  year  after.  In  16779  ^  be- 
came,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  earl  of  Dorset/  and  inherited  the  estate  of  łds 
famfly. 

In  1684,  having  buried  his  first  wife,  of  the  family  of  Bagot,  who  left  him  no  child^ 
he  married  a  daughter  of  the  eari  of  Northampton,  celebrated  both  for  beauty  and 
understanding. 

He  received  some  fayounible  notice  from  king  James ;  but  soon  fouńd  it  necesaaiy  to 
oppose  the  yiolenće  of  his  innovatioiis»  and,  with  some  other  lords,  appeared  in  West- 
minster-hall  to  countenance  the  bbhops  at  their  trial. 

As  enormities  grew  every  day  less  supportable^  lie  found  it  necessary  to  concur  in  tbe 
Revolution.  He  was  one  of  those  lords  who.  sat  eyery  day  in  coundl  to  presenre  the 
public  peace,  after  the  king^s  departure ;  and,  what  b  not  the  most  illustrious  actkni  of 
bis  life,  was  employed  to  conduct  the  princess  Annę  to  Nottingham  with  a  guard,  soch 
as  might  ałartki  the  populace,  as  they  passed,  with  fiilse  apprehensions  of  ber  dangen 
Whateyer  end  may  be  designed,  there  is  always  something  despicable  in  a  trick. 

He  became,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  a  fiivourite  of  king  William,  who,  tfae  d^ 
after  his  accession,  madę  him  lord  Chamberlain  of  the  household,  aad  gave  him  aftcr^ 
wank  the  garter.  He  happened  to  be  among  those  that  were  tossed  with  the  king  m 
an  open  boat  siiteen  bours,  in  yery  rough  and  cold  weather,  on  the  coast  of  Hoibmd. 
Uis  health  afterwards  dechned  ;  and  on  January  19,  1705-6,  he  died  at  Bath. 

He  was  a  man  whose  elegance  and  judgmeut  were  uniyenaliy  cmifessed,  and  whoae 
bounty  to  the  leamed  and  witty  was  generally  known.  To  the^  indulgent  afiiection  of 
tfae  public,  lord  Rochester  borę  ample  testimony  in  this  remark :  'M  know  not  iM>v  ii 
isj  but  lord  Buckhurst  may  do  what  he  will,  yet  isneyer  in  the  wroiig/' 

If  sucha  man  attempted  poetry,  we  cannotwonder  that  his  worka  were  pnuaed. 
Dryden,  whom,  if  Prior  tells  truth,  be  distinguished  by  łus  beneficence,  and  who 
layished  his  blandishments  on  those  who  are  not  known  to  ba^e  ao  well  deserved  tbcnty 
undertaking  to  produoe  authors  of  our  own  country  superior  to  those  of  antiąuity,  saya^ 
**  I  would  instance  your  lordship  in  satire,  and  Shakspeare  in  tragedy.**  Would  it  bo 
unagmed  that,  of  this  rival  to  antiquity,  all  the  satires  were  little  perMmal  invectives» 
and  that  his  longest  composition  was  a  song  of  eleyen  stanzas  ? 

The  blame,  howeyer,  of  this  exa^erated  |Miiise  falls  <m  the  enoomiast,  not  iipoa 
the  author ;  whose  performances  are,  what  they  pretend  to  be,  the  effiisions  of  ą 
man  of  wit ;  gay,  yijgorous,  and  airy*  His  Terses  to  Howard  show  great  ficrtiiity  o( 
mind;  and  bis  Dorinda  bas  been  imitated  by  Pope. 


POEMS 


OFTHB 


EARL  OF  DORSET, 


TO  MR.  EDWARD  HOWARD^ 

w  HU  IWCOMPAtABU,  tNCOMPUHniSIBLI  POBM,  CAŁUD 
TBB  BRinSH  PRIMCBS. 

CoHK  OB,  ye  eritics,  faoA  one  fauli  who  dares  ; 

Por  read  it  backward,  like  a  witch'8  prayera, 

Tirill  do  as  well ;  throw  not  away  your  jesU 

On  floiid  Bonsense,  that  abides  all  tests. 

Wit,  like  tierce-claret,  when  t  begins  to  pall, 

Neglected  Jies,  and  *&  of  no  use  at  all. 

Bat,  in  its  fuH  perfection  of  decaT, 

Taras  vniegar,  and  comes  again  in  play. 

Thoa  hast  a  brain,  soch  as  it  is  indeed; 

Oa  what  eke  should  thy  worm  of  £uicy  feed ! 

Yet  in  a  filbert  I  have  often  known 

Maggoti  suiTiTey  wben  all  the  kemel  's  gona. 

ThiB  simile  shall  stand  in  thy  defence,  [sense. 

'Gainst  thoee  duli  rogues  who  now  and  then  write 

Thy  style  's  the  same,  whateve)r  be  thy  theme, 

As  lome  digestions  tani  all  meat  to  phl^^ : 

They  lie,  dear  Ned,  who  say  thy  brain  is  barren, 

Wbere  dieep  concmts,  like  maggots,  breed  in  carrion. 

Thy  stnmbling  foonder^d  jadę  can  trot  as  high 

Al  aoy  other  Pegasus  can  fly : 

So  the  dnll  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud, 

Tban  all  the  swift-finnM  racen  of  the  aoo4 

As  sldlfol  diven  to  the  bottom  fali 
l^x»er  than  those  who  cannot  swtm  at  all ; 
So  in  this  way  of  writing,  without  thlnking, 
Thoa  hsst  a  strange  alacńty  in  sinking.  ' 
Thoa  wri^st  belaw  even  thy  own  natural  partSy 
And  wilh  acqnir'd  dalness  and  new  arts 
Of  8tudy*d  noosense,  tak*8t  kind  readen  hearts. 
Tberefore,  dear  Ned,  at  my  advice,  forbear 
Soch  loud  coraplaints  *gani8t  eritics  to  prefer, 
Snce  thoa  art  turnM  an  arrant  libeller ; 
Thoa  sett^st  thy  name  to  what  thyself  dost  write ; 
Bid  erer  hbel  yet  so  sharply  bite  ? 


TO  THB  SAMB,  ON  HIS  PŁATS. 

T^oo  damnM  Antipodes  to  common  sense, 
Thoa  ibil  ta.Flecknoe,  pr'ytbee  tell  irom  whence 


l>aes  all  this  mighty  stock  of  dulness  spring  ^ 

Is  it  thy  own,  or  hast  it  fram  Snow-hill, 

Assisted  by  some  ballad-making  quill  ? 

No,  they  fly  higher  yet,  thy  plays  are  sach, 

[  'd  swear  they  were  translated  out  of  Dutch. 

Fain  woold  I  know  what  diet  thoa  dost  keep^ 

If  thon  dost  always,  or  dost  never  sleep  ? 

Sore  hasty-pudding  is  thy  chiefest  dish, 

Włth  bullock'8  liver,  or  some  sdaking  fish: 

Garbage,  os-cbeeks,  and  tripes,  do  feast  thy  bram* 

Which  nobly  pays  this  tribute  back  again. 

With  daisy-roots  thy  dwarfish  Muse  is  fed, 

A  giant'8  body,  with  a  pigmy'8  bead. 

Canst  thoa  not  flnd,  amcmg  thy  numetous  race 

Of  kindred,  one  to  tell  thee  that  thy  plays 

Are  laaght  at  by  the  pit,  box,  galleries,  nay,  stage  ? 

Thmk  on  *t  a  while,  and  thoa  wilt  ąuickiy  find 

Thy  body  madę  for  labour,  not  thy  mind. 

No  other  use  of  paper  thoa  shoaldst  make, 

Than  carrying  loads  and  reams  opon  thy  back. 

Carry  tast  burdens  till  thy  shoulders  shrink. 

Bot  corst  be  he  that  gives  thee  pen  and  ink : 

Sach  dangerous  weapons  shoold  be  kept  iix>m  fbols, 

As  nurses  irom  their  children  keep  edg'd  tools: 

For  thy  duli  fancy^a  muckinder  is  fit 

To  wipe  the  slabberings  of  thy  snotty  wit: 

And  though  tis  late  if  justice  could  be  found, 

Thy  playsjlike  blind-born  puppićs,  should  beditnmU 

For  were  it  not  that  we  respect  affinrd 

Unto  the  son  of  an  heroic  lord, 

Thine  in  the  dackmg-stool  should  take  her  seat, 

Drest  like  herself  in  a  great  chair  of  state  i 

Where  like  a  Muse  of  ąuality  sheM  die. 

And  tbou  thyself  shalt  make  her  elegy« 

In  the  same  strain  thoa  writ*st  thy  comedy. 


TO  SIR  THOMAS  ST.  SERFE, 

as  TBB  paiMTmo  bis  płay  całłbd  'nuiuGo'8  wiŁn, 

1668.  ^ 

Tarugo  gave  ns  wonder  and  delight, 
I  When  be  obligM  the  world  by  candle-light: 
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But  DOW  he  'as  yentar^d  on  tfae  fiice  of  day, 
T  obJige  and  fcrre  bis  fiiends  a  nobler  way ; 
Make  all  our  old  men  wits ;  statesmen,  tbe  youag: 
And  teach  erYi  Englishmen  tbe  English  toDgoe. 
James,  on  whoee  reign  all  p«icefiil  stan  did 
smile, 
Did  but  attempt  th*  uniting  of  opr  isle. 
Wbat  kings  anid  Naturę  ooly  could  design,  . 
Shail  be  accomplish'd  by  tbis  woik  of  tUoe. 
For,  if  ho  is  such  a  Cockney  in  bis  beart, 
Proud  of  tbe  plenty  of  tbe  soutbern  part, 
To  scom  tbat  union,  by  wbich  we  may 
Boast  'twas  bis  countiyman  tbat  wńt  tbis  play  ? 

Pboebus  bimself,  tedulgent  to  my  Muse, 
Has  to  tbe  country  sent  tbis  kind  escuse  ; 
Fair  Nortbem  Lass^  it  is  not  throogli  nęglect 
I  oourt  tbee  at  a  distance,  bat  respect; 
I  cannot  act,  my  passion  is  so  great. 
But  Pil  make  up  in  ligbt  wbat  wants  in  beat; 
On  tbee  I  will  bestofir  my  lougest  days, 
And  crown  thy  soos  witb  everlasting  bayi : 
My  beams  tbat  reach  tbee  sball  employ  theii  poweił 
To  ripen  souls  of  men,  not  fruits  or  flowers. 
Let  warmer  climes  my  fading  favoun  boast, 
Foets  and  stan  sbine  brigbtest  in  tbe  firast. 


EPILOGUE  TO  MOLIERE'8  TARTUFFE, 

imANlLATSD  BY  MS.  MEDSUaill* 
SPOKEN  BY  TAKTUFFl. 

Mamy  bave  been  tbe  vain  attempts  of  wit, 

Against  tbe  still-prerailing  hypocrite : 

Once,  and  bnt  once,  a  poet  got  tbe  day. 

And  vanqaisb*d  Busy  in  a  pappet-play ; 

And  Busy,  raltying,  armM  witb  zcaU  and  ragę, 

PossessM  tbe  pulpit,  and  polFd  down  tbe  stage. 

To  laugh  at  Engbsb  knaves  is  dangerous  tben, 

While  Englisb  fools  will  tbink  tbem  bonest  men; 

But  surę  no  zealons  brotber  can  deny  us 

Free  leare  witb  tbis  our  monsieur  Ananias: 

A  man  may  say,  witbout  being  calPd  an  atheist, 

Tb^re  are  damn*d  rogues  among  tbe  French  and 

papist, 
Tbat  ftx  8alvationto  sbort  band  and  air, 
Tbat  belcb  and  snuiBe  to  prolong  a  prayer; 
Tbat  use  "  enjoy  tbe  dneature,"  to  express 
Plain  wboring,  gluttony,  and  drunkenness  ; 
And,  in  a  decent  way,  perform  tbem  too 
As  well,  nay  better  hr,  perbaps,  than  3^00. 
Whose  flesbly  feilings  are  but  fomicadon. 
We  godly  pbiase  it  "  gospel-propagation," 
Just  as  rebellion  was  calPd  reformation. 
Zeal  stands  but  sentry  at  tbe  gate  of  Sin, 
Whilst  all  tbat  bare  die  word  pass  freely  in: 
Silent,  and  in  tbe  dark,  for  fear  of  spies, 
We  march,  and  take  Damnation  by  surpriae. 
Tbere  's  not  a  roaring  blade  iif  all  tbis  town 
Guk  go  so  far  towards  Heli  for  balf-a-crown 
As  I  for  sbq)ence,  for  I  know  tbe  way; 
For  want  of  guides  men  are  too  apt  to  stray : 
Tberefbre  giTe  ear  to  wbat  I  shall  advi8e, 
Let  eYery  marry^d  man,  tbat  's  gmre  and  wise, 
Take  a  Tartuffe  of  known  ability. 
To  teach  and  to  increase  bis  fiimily ; 
Wbo  shall  80  settle  lasting  reformation, 
'Fint  gei  bis  son,  then  gire  bim  education* 


MPILOGtnS 


ON  nł  wwnwAL  or  ani  jowsoii's'nJT,  całub 

BVERY  UA»  IM  HIS  RUMOITB** 

EirrtZATr  śball  not  serre,  nor  violence. 
To  make  me  speak  in  soch  a  play's  defence; 
A  play,  where  Wit  and  Humoar  do  agree 
To  break  all  practb'd  laws  of  Comedy. 
Tbe  soene  (wbat  morę  absurd !)  in  England  ties^ 
No  gods  d^cend,  nor  dancing  devi]s  rise; 
No  captive  prince  from  unknown  country  broagfa^ 
No  battle,  nay,  tbere  *s  scarce  a  duel  ibught: 
And  flomething  yet  morę  sbarply  migfat  be  aaid, 
Bttt  I  ooiisider  tbe  poor  autbor  's  dead : 
Let  tbat<be  bis  ełcuse    now  for  our  own, 
Wby— rfisith,  in  my  opinion,  we  joęeA  nona. 
Tbe  parts  were  fitted  well ;  but  some  will  sny, 
''PoKonthem,  rogties,  wbat  madę  tbem  choose  Hw 
I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  credit  me,         [S^J  ^ 
It  was  not  cboice  but  merę  neoesnty : 
To  all  oor  writing  friends,  in  town,  we  sent. 
But  not  a  wit  durst  Ycnture  out  in  Lent : 
Have  patience  but  till  Easter-term,  and  then, 
You  sball  baye  jigg  and  bobby-borse  again. 
Herę  's  Mr.  Mattiiew,  our  domestic  wit*, 
Does  promise  one  o'  tb*  ten  plajrs  be  has  wtH  : 
'But  sińce  great  bribes  weigfa  nothing  with  the  jos^ 
Know,  wie  have  meńts,  and  to  tbem  we  tnat. 
When  any  fasts,  or  htdidays,  defer 
Tbe  public  laboun  of  tbe  theatre. 
We  ride  not  forth,  althoogh  tbe  day  be  lair. 
On  amUmg  tit,  to  take  tbe  siibaib  air; 
But  with  our  autbon  meet,  and  speod  tbat  Inne 
To  make  up  quanels  between  Seiue  and  tOtym^ 
Wednesda]^  and  Pridays  oonstantly  we  wta^ 
Till  after  roan^  a  long  and  free  debata. 
For  direne  weigbty  reasons  \  was  thongbft  flC, 
Unruly  Sense  sboyłd  still  to  lUiyme  submii : 
Tbis,  tbe  most  wholesorae  law  we  e? er  nade, 
So  strictly  in  bis  epilogue  obeyM, 
Surę  no  man  berę  will  ever  dare  to 

lEnier  JtnutmU  GhotL^ 
"  Hdd,  and  gi^e  way,  for  I  myself  snll 
Can  you  encourage  so  mnch  ańslenoe^ 
And  add  new  faults  still  to  tbe.  great 

Your  anoeston  so  rasbly  did  commit,  

Against  tbe  mighty  powen  of  Art  and  W1t$ 
Wben  they  condemn'd  those  noble  woris 
Sejanus,  snd  my  bestpioYM  Catilineł 
Repent,  or  on  yoor  gnilty  beads  sball  faU 
Tbe  cuise  of  many  a  rbyming  pastor^. 
The  tbree  bold  B^ucbampe  sball  ^cYi^e  again. 
And  with  tbe  London  'prentioe  conqaer  Spam. 
AU  tbe  duli  follies  of  the  fbrmer  age 
Shall  find  applause  on  tbis  oormptied  stage : 
But  if  yon  pay  the  great  arrean  of  praise, 
So  long  sińce  dne  to  my  mnch-injur^d  f^ay^ 
From  all  past  orimes  I  fint  w91  set  yon  fińe. 
And  tben  inspire  some  one  to  write  Vlkit  me.** 


aONG, 

WUTTSK  AT  8BA,  IN  THB  FIRST  DCTTCn  WAI,  1665^ 
NIGHT  BBFOia  AV  EKGAGBlIBirr. 

To  all  yoCt  ladies  now  at  land. 

We  men,  at  sea,  indite; 
But  first  would  baTe  yon  nndentand, 

How  bard  it  is  to  wiiftie; 

'  Matthew  Medbouni,  an  eminent  actor. 


ON  THE  COCNTESS  OT  DOKCHESTER. 
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i)i6  Mam  now,  mu  WcpUMB  too^ 
We  most  implore  to  write  to  youy 
WilH  a  Ib,  1%  la,  la,  la. 

for  thoagh  the  Mnaei  ihonld  piare 
^  Aad  fili  oar  empty  brata ; 
Yet  if  rangh  Neptuae  rooae  the  wia^ 

To  wa^e  the  aauia  maia, 
Ourpaper,  pei^  aad  ink,  and  we, 
Bdl  up  anid  down  oar  ahape  at  Ma. 
With  a  fi^  Łc  ' 


Tben  if  we  wnte  not  by  each  poety 

Think  not  we  are  ankiod ; 
Kornet  conelade  oor  shipe  are  ket. 

By  Datchmen,  or  by  wind : 
Oor  tean  we  11  send  a  speedier  way, 
Ibe  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a-day 
With  a  fil,  &C.  , 

Ihe  king,  with  wooder  and  satpTise^ 
Will  swear  the  aeas  graw  boid ; 

Secame  the  tideg  will  higher  rise, 
Than  e^er  they  us*d  of  old : 

But  Jet  him  know,  tt  is  oor  iears 

firing  floode  of  grief  to  Whitehall  8tan» 
With  a  fc,  &C. 

Shoold  foggy  Opdam  chaaee  to  know 

Oor  sad  and  dismal  story; 
llie  Dnteh  would  ecom  so  weak  a  ibe^ 

Andqaittheir  fort  at  Goree: 
Tor  what  lesistance  can  they  find 
Tnm  men  wbo  'ye  left  tbeir  hearti 
With  a  fr,  Bcc* 


Let  wind  and  weather  do  ito  went. 

Be  yoa  to  os  but  kind ; 
Let  Datchmen  Ympoor,  ^pamaidi  cmw^ 

Noforrow  we  eball  flnd: 
TSi  theo  no  matter  how  thingi  goy 
Or  wbo  'i  oar  firiend,  or  who  's  oor  lbe» 
With  a  fii,  Im. 

To  pas  oor  tedbue  bom  away. 

We  th^Dw  a  aierry  main ; 
Or  ebe  at  lerioas  ombre  play  ; 

Bat,  why  should  we  in  ^ain 
Each  cther*!  nua  thus  punoe  } 
We  were  nodone  wben  we  left  yoo* 
With  a  fik,  IbC. 

Bit  new  oar  fiearB  tempestuoae  grow^ 

Aad  caet  oar  hopes  away ; 
Whiktyoii,  regardless  of  oor  woe^ 

Sit  carelen  at  a  play : 
''effaaiis,  pennit  eome  happier  man 
Ib  ki98  yoar  band,  or  flirt  your  fan. 
With  a  ia,  &C. 

When  any  moamfbl  tanę  yoo  hear, 

That  dies  in  erery  notę; 
Aa  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man'8  caie, 

For  being  so  remote; 
TIuDk  how  often  love  we  *we  madę 
Tb  jfoo,  when  alt  thoee  tanes  were  play^d. 
Withafc,3tc 

In  jmtice  yoa  cannot  refusc^ 

To  thtnk  of  our  diatress  ; 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honoor  loae 

(^  coctaili  hgwitniTW  • 


AU  thoae  deaigaa  are  but  to  prora 
,  OorseWes  morę  worthy  of  your  lora. 
With  a  ia,  &C. 

And  now  we  'Te  told  yoa  all  our  loves. 
And  likewiae  all  oor  fcan ; 

In  hopea  thia  declaraticiai  moHrea 
Some  pity  ftom  your  tean; 

Let  'a  hear  of  no  iaconataoey, 

We  have  too  much  of  that  at 
With  a  fil,  la,  la,  la,  la. 


Oy  THE  C0UNTES8  OF  DORCAEfTTER, 
Mumsa  TO  amo  jAnaa  thb  bbcomd^  I68a 

Tbłł  me,  Dorinda,  why  ao  gay, 

Why  such  embroidery,  fringe,  and  lace  ? 
Gan  any  dreaaea  ńnd  a  way, 
To  atop  th'  approadhea  of  decay, 

Aod  mend  a  ruin*d  fiEu:e^ 

Wilt  thou  atiU  aparkle  in  the  bos, 

Still  ogle  in  the  ring  ? 
Canst  thou  ibiget  thy  age  and  pox  } 
Gan  all  that  ahinea  on  ahelle  and  rocka 

Make  thee  a  flne  young  thing  ł 

So  have  I  seen  in  larder  dark 

Of  Teal  a  lucid  loin ; 
Replete  with  many  a  brilliant  apaik. 
Aa  wiae  philoaophers  remark, 

At  ooce  both  atmk  and  ahine. 


ON  THB  SABf  B« 

Paoun  with  the  apoUa  of  royal  colly, 
Wńh  fahe  pretenee  to  wit  and  partf^ 

She  awaggera  like  a  batter'd  bidly. 
To  try  the  tempen  of  mena*  hearti. 

Though  ahe  appear  aa  glitteńng  fine. 
Ab  gema,  and  jetta,  and  paint,  can  make  ber^ 

She  ne^er  can  win  a  breaat  like  minę; 
The  Devil  and  air  David>  take  heb 


KNOTTING. 


At  noon,  in  a  amiahiny  day, 
The  brighterlady  of  the  May, 
Young  Cbloria,  innocent  and  gay, 
Sat  knotting  in  a  ahade: 

Each  alender  finger  playM  ita  part, 
With  such  actimty  and  art, 
Aa  would  inflame  a  youthful  heart^ 
And  warm  the  moat  decay^d. 

Her  fiiTourite  swain,  by  chance,  came  by, 
He  aaw  no  anger  in  ber  eye ; 
Yet  when  the  baahful  boy  diew  nigb» 
She  would  have  8eem*d  afraid. 

She  let  ber  iTory  needle  fali, 
And  barl'd  away  the  twiated  hall : 
But  stratgbt  ga^e  Strephon  such  a  cali. 
Aa  wioald  bave  raia^d  the  dead. 

«  Sir  Band  Oolpear,  lata  eari  of  Pottmoia* 
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^  Dear  gentle  youth,  is  *t  nonę  but  Uiee  ^ 
With  innocence  I  daire  be  free ; 
By  80  much  tnith  and  modesty 
No  nymph  was  e*er  betray'd* 

"  Come  lean  thy  head  npon  my  lap ; 
While  thy  smooth  cheeks  I  stroke  and  clap» 
Thou  may'st  securely  take  a  nap ;" 
Which  he,  poor  fool,  obeyM. 

She  saw  him  yawn,  and  heard  him  snore^ 
And  found  him  fast  asleep  all  o'er. 
She  sigh*d,  and  could  endure  no  morę* 
But  staiting  up,  8he  said: 

"  Such  vittue  shall  rewarded  be: 
For  thit  thy  duli  fidelity,  ' 
I  Ml  trust  you  with  my  flocks,  not  me» 
Puraue  thy  grazing  trade ; 

"  Go,  mitk  thy  goats,  and  shear  thy  sheep. 
And  watch  all  night  thy  flocks  to  keep ; 
Thou  shalt  no  morę  be  lulPd  asieep 
By  me,  misŁaken  maid." 


THE  AirmUATED  COStUET, 

A  SATnUK  OM  A  ŁADT  OP  UtEŁAHD  '9 

Phtłłis*  if  you  will  not  agree 

To  give  me  back  my  liberty^ 

In  spite  of  you,  I  niust  regaib 

My  loss  of  time,  and  break  your  cbaint 

You  were  mistidcen,  if  you  Uiought 

I  was  80  groasly  to  be  caught; 

Or  that  I  was  so  blindly  bred, 

Am  not  to  be  in  woman  read. 

Perhaps  you  took  me  ibr  a  fool, 

DesignM  alone  your  8ex*8  tool  $ 

Nay,  you  might  think  so  mad  a  thing, 

That,  with  a  little  fashioning, 

I  might  in  time,  (br  your  dear  sake, 

That  monster  calFd  a  busband  make : 

Perhaps  I  mif^ht,  had  I  not  found 

One  darling  ince  in  you  abound ; 
A  ▼ice  to  me,  which  e*er  will  pro^a 
An  antidote  to  banish  love. 
O  !  I  could  better  bear  an  old, 
Ugly>  diseas*d,  mis-shapen  scold, 
Or  one  who  games,  or  will  be  dńink, 
A  fool,  a  spendthrift,  bawd,  or  punk, 
Than  one  at  all  who  wildly  flies,  / 

And,  with  soft,  asking,  giving  eyes. 
And  thousand  other  wanton  arts, 
So  meanly  trades  in  begging  hearts. 
How  might  such  wondcous  charms  perpleac, 
Give  chains,  or  death,  to  all  our  sei» 
Bid  she  not  so  unwisely  set, 
For  every  fluttering  fool»  ber  net! 
So  poorly  proud  of  vulgar  praise, 
Her  Yery  look  her  thoughts  betrays ; 
She  nerer  stays  till  we  begin, 
But  beckons  us  herself  to  sin. 
Ere  we  can  ask,  she  cries  oonsent, 
So  quick  her  yielding  looks  are  sent, 
They  hope  forestal,  and  even  desire  prerent. 
-  But  Nature*s  tttm'd  when  women  woo, 
We  hate  in  them  what  we  should  do  j 

>  Suppoaed  to  be  of  the  nane  of  ClanbrazO, 


Desire  *s  asleep,  and  cadoot  wake^ 
When  women  such  advancea  make: 
Both  time  and  charms  tbus  Phyllis  wi 
Since  each  must  surfeit  ere  he  tastes. 
Nothing  escapes  her  wandering  eyes. 
No  one  she  thinks  too  mean  a  prize ; 
Ev'n  Lynch  *,  the  lag  of  human  kind» 
Nearest  to  brutes  by  God  designM, 
May  boast  the  smiles  of  this  coquet, 
As  much  as  any  man  of  wit. 
The  signs  hang  thinner  in  the  Strand« 
The  Dutch  scarce  morę  infest  the  lan^ 
Though  Egypt^s  locusts  they  out^ie, 
Itt  number  and  voracity. 
Whores  are  not  half  so  plenty  found, 
In  play-hottse,  or  that  hallow*d  gnNUid 
Of  Temple-waiks  or  Whetstone^s  Park; 
Caresses  less  abound  in  Spark3. 
Then  with  kind  looks  for  all  who  come^ 
At  bawdy-hoose,  the  drawing-room : 
But  all  in  vain  she  throws  ber  datts, 
They  hit,  but  cannot  hurt  our  hearts : 
Age  bas  ener^d  her  charms  so  much, 
That  fearless  all  her  eyes  approach  j 
Each  her  autumnal  face  degrades 
With  "  Reverend  Mother  of  the  Maids  !*« 
But  tis  iil-natur^d  to  run  on, 
Forgetting  what  her  channs  haye  done ; 
ToTeagueland  we  this  beaoty  owe, 
Teagueland  ber  earliest  charms  did  katom  : 
There  flrst  her  tyrant  beauties  reiga*d ; 
Where*er  she  look'd,  she  conqueBt  gain*d. 
No  heart  the  glances  could  repel, 
The  Teagues  in  shoals  before  ber  foli; 
And  trotting  bogs  was  all  the  art 
The  Sound  had  left  to  save  his  heart. 
She  kiird  so  fast,  by  my  saliratioii, 
She  near  dispeopled  half  the  nation : 
Though  she,  good  sou],  to  6ave  took  cara 
All,  all  she  could  from  sad  despair. 
From  thence  she  hither  came  to  proTe 
If  yet  her  charms  could  kindle  love : 
But,  ah  1  it  was  too  late  to  try, 
For  Spring  was  gone,  and  Winter  nigh : 
Yet  though  her  eyes  sa6h  conquestB  made^ 
That  they  were  shunn^d,  or  elsie  obey'd, 
Yet  now  her  charms  are  so  decayM, 
She  thanks  each  coxoomb  that  will  deign 
To  praise  her  foce,  and  wear  her  chain. 

So  some  old  soldier,  who  had  done 
Wonders  in  youth,  and  battles  won, 
When  feeble  years  his  strength  depoee^ 
That  he  too  weak  to  Tanquish  grows, 
With  mangled  foce^^d  wooden  leg, 
Reduc*d  abont  for  alms  to  beg, 
O*eijoy'd,  a  thousand  thanks  bestows 
On  him  who  but  a  forthing  throws. 


SONG  TO  CHLORIS, 

ftOM  TBE  BLIND  AKCBEB. 

An !  Chloris,  'tis  time  to  disarm  your  brigfat 
And  lay  by  those  terrible  glances ; 

We  live  in  an  age  that  's  morę  civU  and 
Than  to  foUow  the  rules  of  romances^ 

*  A  notorious  debauchee. 

<  Elizabeth  ^park,  a  noted  fiDnrtesaib. 


SONGS. 


$4S 


XChea  onoe  your  taand  biibbies  bogiń  bot  to  poat, 
They  HI  allow  you  no  Umg  time  of  oourtmg ; 

Ad4  yoa  Ml  find  it  a  ^ery  bard  task  to  hoki  out; 
For  all  maidens  are  mortal  at  foorteen. 


SOl^O. 


McTBiUKi  the  poor  town  bas  baen  troubled  too  loog, 
With  Phyllis  and  CMoris  in  e^ery  lOBg, 
By  fbolSy  wbo  at  once  can  botb  love  and  despair, 
Aod  will  nerer  leave  calUng  them  cniel  and  fair ; 
Which  jutly  provokes  me  in  rh3nne  to  expresg 
The  tnUh  tbat  I  know  of  bonny  Black  Bess. 

Tbis  Bess  of  my  heart,  this  Ben  of  my  loal, 

Has  a  skin  wbite  as  milk,  and  hair  as  black  as  a  coal  { 

She  's  plump,  yet  with  ease  you  may  span  round 

ber  waisty 
Butbernmnd  swelling  tbigbs  can  8carcebeembrac'd : 
Her  belly  is  soft,  not  a  word  of  tbe  rest: 
But  I  know  wbat  I  tbink,  wben  I  drink  to  tbe  best 

Tbe  ploogbman  and  'Minire,  tbe  arranter  down, 
At  borne  she  subdued  in  ber  paragon  gown; 
But  DOW  sbe  adoms  botb  the  boxe8  and  pit. 
And  tbe  proudest  town  gallants  are  fbrcM  to  submit ; 
All  bearts  fali  a-leapin^  wbereyer  sbe  comes^ 
And  beat  day  and  nigbt,  like  my  lcrd  Craven*s  drums. 

I  dare  not  permit  ber  to  come  to  Wbltehall, 
For  sbe  'd  outshine  tbe  ladies,  paint,  jewels,  and  all ; 
If  a  lord  should  bat  wbisper  bis  love  in  tbe  crowd, 
She  *d  sell  bim  a  bargam,  and  laugh  out  aloud : 
Then  the  ąoeen,  overhearing  wbat  Betty  did  say, 
Woold  send  Mr.  Roper  to  take  ber  away. 

Bttt  to  tbose  that  ha^e  bad  my  dear  Bess  in  tbeir 

arms, 
Sbe  's  gentle,  and  knows  bow  to  soften  ber  charms; 
And  to  erery  beaaty  can  add  a  new  grace, 
Hav!Dg  leam'd  bow  to  lisp,  and  to  trip  in  ber  pace ; 
And  with  bead  on  one  side,  and  a  ianguishing  ey^ 
To  kifl  us  by  lookiog  as  if  she  woold  die* 


SONG. 

Mat  tbe  ambttions  ever  find 
Soccets  In  crowds  and  noise, 

While  geotle  Love  does  fili  my  mind 
With  silent  real  joys ! 

tfay  knaves  and  Ibols  grow  rtcb  and  great^ 
And  the  world  think  them  wise, 

Whae  I  lie  dying  at  ber  feet. 
And  all  the  world  despise. 

Lat  oonoaering  kuigs  new  triumphs  raise^ 
And  melt  in  court  delights; 

Ifter  eyes  can  giTe  much  brighter  daya, 
Her  arms  much  softer  nights. 


A  FRENCH  SONG  PARAPHRASED. 

In  grey-hair^d  Celia^s  wither'd  arms 

As  mighty  Lewis  lay, 
Sbe  cry'd,  **  If  I  have  any  chann^. 

My  deaiest,  let  '•  away. 


"  For  Tou,  my  lorę,  is  all  my  fearf 
Hark,  bow  the  drums  do  rattle ! 

Alas,  sir !  wbat  should  you  do  berę 
In  dreadful  day  of  battle  ? 

**  Let  little  Orange  stay  and  flgbt» 

For  danger  *8  bis  diyersion ; 
The  wise  will  think  yon  in  tbe  right^ 
^  Not  to  eapose  your  perBont 

<'  Nor  vefL  your  thougbts  bow  to  repait 

Tbe  ruins  of  your  glory ; 
You  ought  to  Iteye  so  mean  a  cara 

To  thoae  who  pen  your  story. 

"  Are  not  Boileau  and^Conieilla  patd 

For  panegyric  writing  ? 
They  know  bow  heroes  may  be  made^ 

Witbout  the  help  of  figfating. 

«  Wben  fbet'too  saucOy  anproach^ 
nris  best  to  Ieave  them  nurly : 

Put  six  good  horses  to  your  coachy 
And  carry  me  to  Marły. 

*<  Let  Bouflers,  to  secure  your  iam^ 
Go  take  some  town  or  buy  it ; 

Whilst  you,  great  sir,  at  Ndtre  Dame^ 
<Te  Deum  sing  in  ąuiet'* 


SONG. 


Phtłłts,  the  lairest  of  ŁoYe^t  fbesy 
Thougb  flercer  than  a  dragon, 

Phyllis,  that  scomM  the  powder'd  beaiiz, 
Wbat  has  she  now  to  brag  on  ? 

So  loog  she  kept  ber  legs  so  cloae, 
Till  they  bad  scaroe  a  rag  on. 

Compell'd  througb  want,  thia  wretcbed 

Did  sad  oomplaiots  begin; 
Which  surly  Strephon  bearing>  said, 

'*  It  was  botb  shame  and  sin. 
To  pity  sucb  a  lazy  jadę, 

As  will  neitber  play  nor  spin.** 


SONG. 


DoRiia)A*s  spaiUmg  wit  and  eyea» 
United,  cast  too  fierce  a  ligh^ 

Which  blazes  high,  but  quickly  dies,    ' 
Pains  not  tbe  heart,  but  burta  the  ńgbt 

Love  is  a  calmer  gentler  joy, 

Smootb  are  bis  looks,  and  soft  his  pace  ^ 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguanl  boy, 

Tbat  runs  bia  link  foli  in  yoor  fiuie. 


SONG. 

Sr^riA,  metbinka  you  are  unfit 
For  your  great  lord's  embncci 

For  tboogb  we  all  allow  you  wi^ 
We  can  t  a  handsome  lace. 
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Tben  whera  *t  tli#  pletwM,  uhen  ^  Hut  good, 

Of  spendmg  tirae  and  coit  ? 
For  if  yoar  wit  he  n\  onderatoodt 

Your  keepei^g  bli»  if  kat 


SONG. 


pHTim,  ibr  fliMiie,  let  ui  improve, 

A  thoiuand  difierent  ways, 
Thoie  fiew  short  momentB  toatch*d  by  1ove» 

Rom  many  tedioas  dayi. 

If  yoa  want  ooarage  to  desiMse 

The  censure  of  the  gravey 
Though  Love^  a  tyrant  in  yoar  eycMę 

Your  beart  ii  but  a  daTe. 


Ify  lorę  is  fbll  of  noble 

Nor  can  it  e^er  labmit. 
To  let  that  fbp,  DiacKtioa,  ride 

In  trinmph  o^er  it. 

Falae  friendi  I  faare,  as  well  as  yon, 

Who  daily  cofonsel  me 
Famę  and  Ambition  to  pnmie^ 

And  leave  off  kmng  theew 


Bnt  wfaen  tiie  least  Ngifd  1 1||0# 
To  fDoh  who  thoi  adrise, 

May  I  be  duli  enoogh  to  giow 
Moit  nusenbly  wise ! 


SONG. 


CoftrnoN  beneath  a  willow, 
By  n  munnurins  ^umut  laidy 

Hia  arm  reclin>d,  Uie  lover^  pOlów, 
n&as  addreisM  the  charming  nakL 

<<  O !  my  SechariBSa,  tell 
How  could  Naturę  take  delight, 

That  a  beart  so  bard  sbould  dwell 
In  a  ftnme  ao  soft  and  white. 

**  Gould  you  feel  but  half  the  anguiili^ 
Half  the  tortures  that  I  bear, 

How  Igr  you  I  daily  languish, 
You  'd  be  khid  as  you  are  fair* 

"  See  the  fire  that  in  me  reigm^ 
O !  behold  the  buming  man; 

TUnk  I  i^l  my  dying  pains. 
And  be  crael  if  you  can.** 

With  ber  conąuest  p1eas'd,  the  damę 
Cry^d,  with  an  insulting  look, 

"  Yes»  I  fain  would  quench  your  flamei'' 
She  spoke,  and  pointed  to  the  brookr 
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LIFE  OF  STEPNEY, 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


G'BOROB  Stbpnbt,  descended  from  the  Stepneys  of  Pendignist  in  Pembrokeshlre, 
was  bom  at  Westminster  in  l66S.  Of  his  iather^s  condition  or  fortunę  I  have  no 
tooomit '.  HaTing  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  Westminster,  where  he 
paased  six  years  in  tbe  college,  he  went  at  nineteen  to  Cambridge ',  where  he  continued 
a  fnendah^^  began  at  school  with  Mr.  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Hali&x.  They 
came  to  London  together,  and  are  said  to  have  been  mvited  into  public  life  by  the 
dukeof  Dorset. 

His  ąualificatłonfl  recommended  hun  to  many  foreign  employments,  so  that  his  time 
seems  to  have  been  spent  in  negociations.  In  1692  he  was  seut  envoy  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburgi ;  in  1693,  to  the  imperial  court ;  in  1694,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  in 
1696,  to  tlic  electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  and  the  congreas  at  Frabkfort ;  in  1698, 
ą  second  time  to  Brandenburgh ;  in  1699,  to  the  king  of  Poland ;  in  1701,  agam  to 
tbe  emperor ;  and  m  1706,  to  the  states  generał,  In  1697  he  was  madę  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  trade.  His  life  was  busy,  and  not  long.  He  died  in  1707 ;  and  ia 
|>uried  in  YTę^tminster  Abbey,  with  this  epitaph,  which  Jacob  transcnbed : 

H.  S.  E. 

Oyoaciut  Stipneius,  Anniger, 

Vir  V 

Ob  Ingenii  acumen, 

literanim  Scientiam, 

Morum  Saayitatem, 

Rerum  Usum, 

YnorumrAmplissimorum  Consuetudineni, 

Lingus,  Styli,  ac  Yitae  ElegantifLm, 

Pr«clara  Officia  cum  Biitanme  tum  Europę  pnestita, 

Su4  aetate  multum  celebratus, 

Apud  poiteros  semper  celebraudus ; 

'  tt  bas  been  ooDJectured,  that  our  poet  was  eifher  son  or  grandsoo  of  Charles,  third  son  of  sir  John 
Btepoey,  the  first  baronet  of  that  family.  See  Oranger^s  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  396,  edlL  8vo.  1775.  Mr. 
Cole  says,  the  poet^s  &ther  was  a  grocer.    Cole'8  MSS.  in  Brit  Mus.    C 

?  Ha  was  entered  of  Tnaity  College,  and  took  bis  mastefs  degree  in  1689«    IŁ 


Z50f  LIFE  OP  STEPNEY^ 

nnrimas  LegationeB  obiit 

E&  Fide,  DOigentiA,  ac  Felicitatfl^ 

Ut  Augustisflimonmi  Principuiii 

Gnlielmi  et  AnnsB 

Spem  ia  illo  r^Msitani 

Nuiiquam  fefellerit, 

Haud  nur6  mipenTflńt. 

Piost  loogam  hononun  Cannm 

Brevi  Temporis  Spatio  oonfectunif 

Cum  NatunB  param>  FamsB  satis  vixerat» 

Aniinam  ad  altiora  aspinuitem  placidd  efflaviL 

Oli  the  kft  hand, 
G.  s. 

Ex  Eqoestri  F!uiiiU&  9tepneloniii^ 

Be  Pendegntft,  m  Comitata 

Pembrocbieiisi  oriunduB, 

Westmofnasteiii  natiu  est,  A.  IX  1663, 

Electos  m  Collegium 

^ancti  Petri  Westmonaat  A.  1676. 

Sancti  Trinitatis  Cantab.  1682. 
CoDBiliariomm  ąnilniB  CdnuneicU 

Cura  oommisaa  eiŁ  1697.  ^ 

Chebeic  mortaus,  et,  comitante 
MagnA  Procenun 
Freąaentifty  huc  elatos,  1707, 

Tt  b reported  that  the  joTenSe  compontioni  of  Stepney  ^  madę  grey  anthdrs  bhsb* 
I  know  not  ^^hether  his  poems  will  appear  such  wonden  to  the  preseat  age.  One 
cannot  always  easfly  find  the  reaaon  for  which  the  worid  has  sometimes  conspired  to 
squander  praise.  It  is  Bot  yery  anlikely,  that  he  wrote  veiy  early  as  weB  as  be  ever 
wrote ;  and  the  performances  of  youth  have  many  fayouren,  because  the  authon  yet 
lay  no  claim  to  pubUc  honours,  and  are  therefore  not  considered  as  rivab  by  the  & 
tributors  ofiarne. 

He  apparently  professed  hunself  a  poet,  and  added  his  name  to  those  of  the  ottier 
wits  in  the  yersion  of  Juvenal ;  but  he  is  a  veiy  licentious  tnmslator,  and  does  aot 
lecompense  his  neglect  ot  the  author  by  beanties  of  his  own«  In  his  orig^nal  poansi 
fiow  and  then,  a  happy  linę  may  perfas^  be  found,  and  now  and  then  a  shoit  cos* 
position  may  giye  pleasare.  But  there  ią^  in  the  wbole»  litde  either  of  tbe  grace  of 
wit|  or  the  vigour  of  naturę. 
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ON  TKB  HAUtUOB  0V 

GBOnGB  PRINCE  OF  DENMABK^ 

▲MD  THB  ŁADT  AHHB', 

CotcoiiroŁAMTuii  blanda  Gupidinum 
Hnc  Mater  axe8  flectat  eburneoi9 
Dum  MiYientis  flagra  destne 
Chacnutt  metuant  ColumlMB. 

Sen,  ne  jagales  heu  f  nimiam  pigraa 
pamneDt  Am^otes,  ociika,  ocifta 
Impelle  cmrrum  fbrtiori 
Remigio  ▼olitans  OloranL 

Jmctam  mariiue  Pelea  Gonjngi  % 
SeDique  janctam  Cyprida  Trotoo^ 
Mira  ne  jactet  Tetastaa, 
CGiiqubiq  taperata  nostro: 

*  ¥Vom  tbe  HymeiUBiisCantabrigieiiab.  Canta- 
higiC)  1683.  *'  It  18  reported,'*  Wf%  Dr.  Johnson, 
^  that  tfae  jiivenile  compońtions  of  Stepney  madę 
gny  taOkort  bltuh.  I  know  not  whether  his  poems 
will  iHPPcar  such  wonders  to  the  present  age.  One 
IMonot  ahrays  easily  find  the  reason  for  which  the 
world  has  sometimes  oonspired  to  squander  praise. 
It  is  not  Tery  unlikely,  that  he  wrote  Tery  early  as 
weD  as  he  ever  wrote;  and  the  performances  of 
^onth  haTe  many  fikirourera."  The  present  poem 
m  earlier  than  any  one  by  Stepney  hitherto  printed ; 
and  «ill  fherefore  withaut  doaht  be  acceptable  to 
the  pal^Uc    J,  N, 

*"  Mr.  Addison  haa  roade  a  fine  nae  o/  the  |ame 
pUoskm,  m  lus  beantiftil  Tenes  to  Knell^— — 

The  tnmbled  Ocean's  ąueen 
MatchM  ińth  a  mortal,  Atc 

9fii  h|»  hftd  the  ad^antage  of  beiog  abłe  to  add, 

•w  \m  •IWt-liY'4  dąriing  son. 

jF,  Ounconbt 


ninstriori  stemmata 

Ditabtt  anlam  nobiUoriHtfeBij 
Yirtute  et  iEnean  Nepotes, 
Yhibus  et  superent  Achilkm, 

Quin  bellioofle  gloria  Cimbrise, 
Nunc  invidend9  spes,  decns  ^glis^, 
Ira,  horror,  et  yultus  minaces 
In  DominsB  tamulentnr  ulnis. 

Cesnte  lites ;  spienia,  machinfe 
Dormite  lethi ;  libret  et  unicus, 
Praebent  puelle  qnas  ocelli, 
Anniger  innocnns  sagittas  I 

Onikm  dnlce  mitu  virgineo  rubet 
Pandora !  (ąuantum,  dum  rubet,  alKcit  !X 
Taoetque,  sed  narrant  ▼icissim 
Lumina  luminibus  caloies. 

IiquisBet  Evan  Gnosida,  floridam 
Ta,  Phcebe,  Daphnen  hanc  peteres  magis  | 
Nec  non  Tooantis  pluma  mendaz, 
Comna  sen  tegerent  amores. 

Lacena  nmiqaam  damna  modestia 
Tulisset,  Idn  si  pner  huc  Tagus 
ErrAsśet,  ardentes  Tiderst 
Fnnere  tcrgemino  penatefc 

Flammaaąue  ^iles  crederet  Hu. 
Meroede  tali  qais  stadium  piger 
Fatale  Titet }  quis  timeret 
Oenomai  fremitum  sequenti8  } 

Te  pneda  nollo  parta  periculo^ 
Te  gaza  nullis  empta  laboribus 
Escpectat  ultró :  fiita,  Princepsi 
HsBC  meritis  statndre  tantis. 

JEtas  nt  apHs  Temet  amoribns, 
Blando  fideles  murmure  turtureąi 
Nexuque  Yites  arctiori,  et 
$98ioU«  supen^  ca^tdbuą 
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Cum  dertra  Coeli  prodiga  Carolum 
Ornirit  omni  dote,  Bńtaimie 
Oblita,  et  bsredb  faturi, 
Nec  dedeńt  similem  aat  secmidam; 

Te,  spes  raentis  fanstior  imperia 
Komen  beabit  Patria  amabile, 
Heroas  illustres  datarum, 
Qui  domitum  moderentur  orbenii 

Infans  Parenti  laudibui  cmalus 
J^orgaty  annot  diasimulans  breres: 
Patris  deoorem  mas  ▼eren^um, 
Matrii  et  ob  referant  Puelke. 

GBORGIU8  BTBPHBTy 

ColLTruu 


m  KING  JAMES  II. 

VP01V  HM  AOCBBIION  TO  TBE  T*aONK»  1684-5. 

Al  ▼icton  lo8a  the  trooble  they  sostain  ^  . 
In  greater  tropbies  wbich  tbe  tńumphs  gain ; 
And  martyn,  wben  the  joyful  crown  is  given, 
Forget  tbe  pain  by  whicb  they  parchas^d  Hearen : 
So  wben  tbe  Pbenix  of  our  empire  dy*d, 
And  with  a  greater  beir  tbe  empty  tbrone  iupply*d, 
Yoar  glory  dinipatet  our  mournfiil  dew, 
And  tana  our  grief  for  Charles  to  joy  for  yoa. 
Mysterioos  Fate,.wboM  one  decree  rould  prove 
Tbe  high  estreme  of  cruelty,  and  love  ! 

May  then  no  fligbt  of  a  blaapbeming  Mnse, 
Those  wise  resolres  of  Providence  accuse, 
Wbich  easM  our  Atlas  of  bis  glorious  weigbt, 
S.mce  stronger  Hercules  supports  the  state. 
England  no  morę  shall  pensiTe  tboughts  employ 
On  bim  sbe  'as  lost ;  but  bim  sbe  hęs,  eąjoy. 
So  Ariadnę,  wben  ber  lover  fled, 
And  Bacchus  honour^d  the  deserted  bed, 
CeasM  with  ber  tears  to  raise  the  swelling  flood, 
Forgot  ber  Tbeseus,  and  embrac'd  the  god. 


ON  TRB 

UNIFERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE'8 

BUaNlKO  THB 

BCKB  OP  MOIflfOfrrH'8  PICTURE,  1685,  WHO  WAS 
PORMERLY  THBIR  CHAMCEŁŁOR. 

m  AKSWn  TO  TB  18  aUBSTION, 

Sed  q;iid    . 

Tuiba  Remi  ?  seąuitur  fbrtunam,  et  semper,  et  odit 
Damnatos 

Ybs,  ilckle  Cambridge,  Perkins  fbund  tbis  tmę, 
Both  from  your  rabbie  and  your  doctors  too, 
With  what  applause  you  once  receiv'd  his  grace, 
And  begg*d  a  oopy  of  bis  godlike  face ; 
But  wben  the  sagę  vice-chanccllor  was  fure 
The  original  in  limbo  lay  secure, 
As  greasy  as  bimself  he  sends  a  lictor. 
To  Tent  his  loyal  malice  on  the  picture. 
The  beadle*s  wife  endeaTours  all  sbe  can 
To  sare  the  image  of  the  tali  young  man, 
Wbich  sbe  so  oft  wben  pregiiant  did  embrace, 
That  with  strong  tboughts  sbe  might  improfye  ber 
race; 


I  But  all  ^n  Tain,  sińce  tbe  wise  bouse  conapire 
To  damn  the  canva8S-traitor  to  the  fire, 
Lest  it,  like  bones  of  Scanderbeg,  indie 
Scythe-men  next  barrest  to  renew  tbe  6gfat 
Thea  in  comei  majror  Eagle,  and  doei  grareły 
allege, 
He  11  subscribe,  if  be  can,  for  a  bundle  of  Sedge; 
But  the  raan  of  Clare-ball  that  profTer  refoses, 
'Snigs,  heli  be  bebolden  to  nolle  but  tbe  Muscs  ; 
And  orders  ten  porters  to  bring  tbe  doli  reams 
On  tbe  death  of  good  Charles,  and  crawningof  Jaaies; 
And  swears  he  will  borrow  of  tbe  prorost  morę  stoff 
On  the  marriage  of  Annę,  if  that  be  nt  enottgb. 
Tbe  beads,  lest  be  get  all  tbe  profit  t'  bimaelf, 
Too  greedy  of  bonour,  too  la^isb  of  pelf, 
Tbis  motiou  deny,  and  Tote  that  Tite  Tillet 
Shoold  g^ther  from  each  noble  doctor  a  billet. 
The  kindness  was  common,  and  so  they  'd  retami^ 
The  gift  was  to  all,  all  therefiore  would  bum  it : 
Tbus  joining  thdr  stocks  for  a  bonfire  tog«4bcr, 
As  they  club  for  a  cheese  in  the  parish  of  C%edder ; 
Confusedly  crowd  on  tbe  sophs  and  the  doctois, 
Tbe  hangman,  the  townsmen,  their  wires,  and  the 
proctors,  [ale 

While  the  troops  from  each  part  of  tbe  cuuntiies  in 
I  Come  to  quaff  his  confusion  in  bumpen  of  stale; 
But  RoeaUn,  nerer  uakind  to  a  dake, 
Does  by  ber  absence  their  folly  rebuke, 
The  tender  creature  could  not  see  his  fkte^ 
With.  w  bom  sbe  'ad  dancM  a  minneC  so  late. 
The  beads,  wbo  nerer  could  hope  for  soch  framci^ 
Out  of  envy  ooodemn*d  siiscorc  poundsto  thefiames^ 
Then  his  air  was  too  proud,  and  bis  ieatures  amisi, 
As  if  being  a  traitor  had  alter*d  his  pbiz : 
So  the  rabbie  of  Romę,  wbose  favour  ne'er  settiei; 
Melt  down  their  Sejanos  to  pots  and  brasa  keCtIeŁ 


AV 

EPISTLE  TO  CHARLES  MONTA€VE^  ESSL 

APTBRWARD8  BARŁ  OP  HAŁIPAZ, 

ON  HM  MAiBSTr's  TOTACB  TO  ROLŁANlf 
SIS, 

SiNCB  you  oft  iuTite  ne  to  renew 
Art  I  've  either  lost,  or  never  knew, 
Pleas^d  my  past  fiollies  kindly  to  commend^ 
And  fondly  lose  the  critic  in  the  friend ; 
Thougb  my  warm  youth  untimely  be  decay^d^ 
From  graye  to  duli  insensibly  betny'd, 
I  'II  oontradict  the  humour  of  the  times, 
Indin'd  to  business,  and  ayerse  to  rhymes. 
And,  to  obcy  the  man  I  love,  in  spite 
Of  the  world's  genius  and  my  own,  I  MI  wiHe. 

But  think  not  that  X  yainly  do  aspire 
To  rival  what  I  oniy  would  admire, 
Tbe  beat  and  boiuty  of  your  manly  thought. 
And  force  like  that  with  wbich  your  hero  fought^ 
Like  Sam8on's  riddle  is  that  powerful  soog, 
Sweet  as  the  honey,  as  the  lion  strang ; 
The  colours  thero  so  artfully  are  laid, 
They  fcar  no  lustie,  and  they  want  no  abade  ; 
But  shall  of  writing  a  just  model  givc, 
While  Boyne  shall  fłow,  and  William's  glory  \We^ 

Yet  sińce  his  erery  act  may  well  infuse 
Some  happy  raptore  in  the  bumblest  Mnset 
Though  minę  despairs  to  reach  the  woodrous  height, 
Sbe  prunes  ber  pinions,  eager  of  the  fligbt ; 
Tbe  king  's  the  tbeme«  and  I  'Te  a  anbjecfs  ńgh^ 
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^9hm  WilliUB'8  deeds,  and  rescued  £urope'sJoy, 
Do  erery  tong ue  wad  &rerj  pen  employ. 
Hi  to  think  treason  turę,  to  show  no  zcbH, 
haA  not  to  write,  b  almost  to  rebel. 

Lei  Albion  then  lbr§nv«  her  meanest  son, 
jnio  woald  continue  what  her  best  begun ; 
WhOf  leavuig  cxiiiquests  and  the  pomp  ot  war, 
nToiiId  tmg  the  pious  king^s  divided  care  ^ 
Iow  eagerly  he  flew,  when  Europe*8  fitte 
3id  for  the  seed  of  futurę  actions  wait ; 
ind  how  two  oations  did  with  transport  bc^st, 
RThich  wac  belov*d,  aod  lovM  the  victor  most : 
Iow  joyful  Belgia  gratefolly  prepar'd 
[Vophiei  and  tows  for  her  retuming  lord ; 
Iow  the  (kir  Isle  with  rival  passion  stroye, 
iow  by  her  sornnr  she  e3q>ress'd  her  lovc, 
¥heo  he  withdrew  from  what  his  arm  had  freed, 
iaA  how  the  blessM  his  way,  yet  sighM,  ąnd  said : 

"  Is  it  decreed  my  hero  ne*er  shall  rest, 
l6*er  be  of  me,  and  I  of  him  possessM  }' 
kiaice  had  I  met  hit  virtue  with  my  thron^ 
)y  right,  ł>y  merit,  and  by  anńs  his  owu, 
)ut  Ireland'8  freedom,  and  the  war*s  alarms, 
SillM  him  lirom  ose  and  his  Maria*s  charma. 
)  geoerom  prince,  too  prodigally  kind  ! 
?an  the  difliisive  goodness  of  your  mind 
]e  in  no  bounds,  but  of  the  world,  confinM  ? 
flKraldtainking  natioos  summon  you  away, 
ifaria*8  love  might  justify  your  stoy. 
mperfectly  the  many  tows  are  paid, 
^ch  for  your  safety  to  tha  gods  were  madę, 
Vhile  on  the  Boyne  tbey  labonr*d  to  outdo 
foor  zeal  for  Albion  by  their  care  for  you; 
^lien,  too  impatient  of  a  glorious  ease, 
fott  tempt  new  dangers  on  the  winter  seas. 
rhe  Belgie  state  bas  rested  long  secure 
Rinthio  the  circie  of  thy  gnardian  power ; 
Sear^d  hy  thy  care,  that  noble  lion,  grown 
Maturę  in  strength,  can  rangę  the  woods  alone ; 
Whea  to  my  arms  tbey  did  the  prince  resign, 
bless^d  the  chaoge,  and  tbought  him  whoUy 
minę; 
MnceiT'd  kmg  hopes  I  jointly  shonld  obey 
Ib  stronger,  and  Maria's  gentle  sway ; 
h  fierce  as  thunder,  she  as  lightning  bright; 
)ne  my  defence,  and  fother  my  delight: 
fet  90— where  hononr  calls  the  bero,  go  j 
for  let  your  eyes  behold  how  minę  do  flow : 
k)  meet  your  oountry's  joy,  your  yirtue^s  due;- 
teceive  their  triumphs,  and  prepare  for  new; 
Uarge  my  empire,  and  let  France  aflbrd 
"be  next  large  hanrest  to  thy  prosperous  swdrd : 
gain  in  Crescy  let  my  arms  be  rear*d, 
md  o*er  the  continent  Britannia  fear'd : 
IHuic  under  Mary*s  totelary  care, 
ar  finom  the  danger,  or  the  noise  of  war, 
1  hooonrable  pleasure  I  possesa 
be  spoils  of  conquest,  and  the  charms  of  peace. 
s  the  great  lamp  by  whiuh  the  globe  is  bless'd, 
^«tant  in  toil,  and  ignorant  of  rest, 
hrough  diifemit  regions  does  his  connt  pursue, 
ad  leaTes  one  world  but  to  revive  a  new  j 
i^  by  a  pleasing  change,  the  ąueen  of  Night 
Mie^es  his  Instre  with  a  milder  light : 
owhen  your  beams  do distant  nations  cheer, 
ae  partner  of  your  crown  shall  mount  the  sphere, 
ble  alone  my  empire  to  snstain, 
ad  carry  on  the  gtories  of  thy  reign— 
lut  why  bas  Fate  malicioosly  decreed, 
^«?^^  J^li^mgi  łHiMt  by  tum  sucoead  ?" 

>0L  vin. 


Here  she  relentcd,  and  w6uM  vYf:e  his  stay 
By  all  that  fondness  and  that  Rricf  could  say; 
But  soon  did  her  prcsaging  thouglits  einploy 
On  scenes  of  triumphs  and  retuming  Joy. 
Tbus,  like  the  tide,  while  her  unconstant  bmast 
Was  sweird  witli  rapture,  by  despair  depress^d, 
Fatecall'd ;  the  hero  must  his  way  pursue. 
And  her  cries  lessenM  as  the  shore  withdrew, 

The  winds  were  silent,  and  the  gentle  maia 
Bore  an  auspicious  otiken  of  his  reigii ;  « 

When  Neptutie,  ownlng  whom  those  seas  obey, 
Nodded,  aod  bade  the.  cheerful  Tritons  play. 
Each  chose  a  different  suljecl  for  their  lays, 
But  Orange  was  the  burthen  of  their  |>raise : 
Some  in  their  strains  up  to  the  fountain  ran, 
From  whence  this  stream  of  virtue  ńrst  began : 
Others  chose  heroes  of  a  later  dale, 
And  sung  the  founder  ■  of  the  neighbouring  stat6{ 
How  daringly  he  tyranny  withstood, 
And  sealM  his  country^s  freedom  with  his  blood ; 
Then  to  the  two  iUuMrious  brethrcn  *  came, 
The  glorious  rivals  of  their  ikther^  famę ; 
And  to  the  youth^,  whose  pregnant  hopes  oufrail 
The  steps  of  Time,  and  eariy  show'd  the  man^ 
For  whose  alliance  monarchs  did  contend. 
And  gave  a  daughter  to  secure  a  friend. 
But  as  by  Natui^s  law  the  I^henis  dies, 
Hiat  from  its  urn  a  nobler  bird  may  rise, 
So  Fate  ordainM  the  parent  4  soon  should  set, 
To  make  the  glories  of  his  heir  complete. 

At  William^s  name  each  fillM  his  yocal  shell. 
And  on  the  happy  sound  rejoic*d  to  dwell : 
Some  sung  his  birth,  and  how  discertaing  Fate 
Say'd  infant  Yirtue  agatnsŁ  powerfiil  Hate; 
Of  poisonous  snakes  by  young  Alcides  queIlM, 
And  palms  that  spread  the  more,  the  more  withhehfc 
Some'  sung  Seneffe,  and  early  wondćrs  don6 
By  the  bold  youth,  himself  a  war  alone  i 
And  how  his  firmer  courage  did  oppSse 
His  oountry's  foreign  and  intestine  focs ; 
The  lion  he,  who  held  their  arrows  close. 
Others  sung  Perseus,  and  the  injur^d  maid, 
Redeem*d  by  the  włog'd  warrior*s  timely  ald ; 
Or  in  mysterious  numbers  did  unfold 
Sad  modem  trutbs,  wrapt  up  in  taleS  of  old; 
How  Saturn,  flush^d  with  arbitrary  power, 
DesłgnM  his  lawful  issue  to  devoUr ; 
But  Jove,  resery'd  for  bet^er  (ate,  withstood 
The  black  contriTance  of  the  doating  god ; 
With  arms  he  came,  his  guilty  latber  fled, 
Twas  Italy  securM  his  frighted  head. 
And  by  his  flight  resignM  his  empty  throoe 
And  triple  empire  to  his  worthier  son. 
'  Then  in  one  notę  their  artful  force  tbey  join» 
Eager  to  reach  the  victor  and. the  Boyne; 
How  on  the  wondering  bank  the  hero  stood, 
LaYishly  bold  and  desperately  good : 
TilI  Fate,  designing  to  convince  the  brave, 
That  tbey  can  dare  no  more  than  Heavcn  can  8av«^ 
Let  Death  approach,  and  yet  withheld  the  sting, 
Wounded  the  man,  distinguishitag  the  king. 

Tbey  had  enlarg^d,  but  found  the  strain  too  strong. 
And  in  soft  notes  aliayM  the  bolder  song : 
**  Flow,  gentle  Boyne,'*  tbey  cryM,  *<  and  round 

thybed 
For  ever  may  VictDrions  wreaths  be  spread ; 


>  William. 
<  WiUiasL 


*  Maurice  and  Henry. 
4  James  II. 
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)3o  morę  waf  tn^dlers  desire  to  Imow 
Wbere  Simois  and  Granicus  ^id  flow ; 
Kor  RabicoD,  a  poor  for^gotten  stream, 
Be  or  the  aoldiei^s  rant,  or  poet's  theme : 
Ali  waters  thall  unitę  their  famę  m  thee, 
Lost  IB  thj  wave8,  as  those  are  in  the  sea." 

They  breatli^d  afresh,  unwilUng  to  give  o^er. 
And  beggM  tłiick  mistA  long  to  conceal  tbe  shore; 
Smooth  was  the  liqnid  plain ;  the  sleeping  wind. 
Morę  to  the  sea,  than  to  it*8  master  kind, 
BetainM  a  treasure,  which  we  ralue  morę 
TTian  all  the  deep  e'er  hid,  or  waters  borę. 
But  he,  with  a  superior  genius  bom, 
Treats  Chance  with  iusolence,  and  Death  with  ioom : 
Darkness  and  ice  in  vain  obstruct  his  way, 
Holland  is  near,  and  Naturę  must  obey ; 
Charg^d  with  our  hopes  the  boat  securely  rode, 
For  Ceesar  and  his  fortunę  were  the  load. 

With  eager  transport  Belgia  met  her  son, 
Yet  trembOng  for  the  danger  he  had  run ; 
Till,  certain  of  her  joy,  she  bow*d  her  head, 
GoNifins'd  her  lord,  ble8B'd  his  return,  and  said : 

**  If  passioo  by  long  absence  does  improve, 
And  makes  that  rapture,  which  before  was  love, 
Thiok  on  my  old,  my  intermitted  bliss, 
And  by  my  former  pleasure  measure  this : 
Nor  by  these  feeble  pillars  which  I  raise, 
Uneoual  to  sustain  the  hen>*s  praise ; 
Too  nint  the  colours,  and  too  mean  the  art. 
To  reprcscnt  your  glorles,  or  my  heart : 
These  humble  emblems  are  de8ign*d  to  show. 
Not  how  we  would  reward,  but  wnat  we  owe. 
Herę  from  your  childhood  take  a  short  review, 
How  Hdlland'8  happiness  advanc'd  with  you; 
How  her  stout  ves8el  did  in  tńumph  ride, 
And  mock'd  her  storms,  while  Orange  was  her  guide. 
Wbat  sińce  has  been  our  fate — I  need  not  say, 
lU  suiting  with  the  bkasings  of  the  day, 
Our  better  fortunę  with  our  prince  Was  gone, 
Conquest  was  only  there  where  he  led  on. 
like  the  Palladium,  wheresoe^er  you  go, 
Yott  torn  a)l  death  and  danger  on  the  focb 
In  yoli  we  but  too  sadly  understood 
How  angeis  have  their  sphercs  of  doing  good ; 
Elsę  the  same  soul  which  did  our  troops  posaess, 
And  crown'd  their  daring  courage  with  success, 
Had  taught  our  fleet  to  triumph  o'er  the  main. 
And  Fleurus  had  been  stiU  a  guiltless  plain. 
What  pity  '^tis,  ye  gods !  an  arm  and  mind 
like  youts  shoiuld  be  to  time  and  place  •confinM ! 
But  thy  return  shall  fix  our  kinder  fate, 
For  tbee  our  counciłs,  thee  our  armies  wait; 
Discording  princes  shall  with  thee  combinc. 
And  centrę  all  their  interests  in  thine ; 
Proud  of  thy  friendship,  shall  forego  their  sway, 
As  Romę  ber  great  dictator  did  obey  i 
And  all  united  make  a  Gordian  knot, 
Which  neither  craft  shall  loo6e,'nor  force  shall  cut*' 


Wept  at  his  foli  ftmn  »  sobfime  a  rtate, 
And  by  the  traitor^s  death  reyeng^d  ihe  foftB 
Of  majesty  profan*d-— 00  acted  too 
The  generous  Ca»ar,  when  the  RMBan  Imew 
A  coward  king  4  had  treacheraualy  słain, 
Whom  *  scarce  he  foilM  on  the  Pbarsalian  plan 
ITic  doom  of  his  fom'd  riral  he  bemoan^d. 
And  the  base  anthor  of  the  cńme  dethiOB'd. 
Such  were  the  virtuous  maxims  of  tKc  greal, 
Frec  from  the  serrile  arts  of  barbannis  hale : 
They  knew  no  foe  but  m  the  open  field. 
And  to  their  cause  and  to  the  gods  appe«l'd. 
So  William  acts— and  if  his  ńrals  dąre 
Dispute  his  relgn  by  aims,  he  'U  meet  tiiem 
Where  Jove,  as  ooce  on  Ida,  holda  the  acale, 
And  lets  the  good,  the  just,  and  brave^  prevaiL 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE, 

t7?0N  THB  DBATR  OF  WM  SOU  BSTOIS  WSBUmjWBm 
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Thb  yooth '  whose  fortunę  the  vast  gldbe  obejr^d, 
Finding  his  royal  enemy '  betray'd, 
And  in  his  chariot  by  yile  hands^  oppreBS*d, 
With  DbUe  pity  aud  just  ragę  possess^d, 

'  Alesander.        *  Darioi.        *  Bofsus. 


He's  gooe !  and  was  it  then  by  your  decre^ 
Ye  envioii8  powers,  that  we  should  only  Me 
Thts  oopy  of  your  own  divinity  ? 
Or  thonght  ye  ft  snrpassing  human  atat^ 
To  have  a  błessing  lasting  as  \  was  great  ? 
Your  crud  skill  you  better  nc^er  had  shown, 
Since  you  so  soon  destgn*d  him  aH  your  own. 
Such  fostering  fhTOurs  to  the  damn'd  are  gi^ea. 
When,  to  increase  their  Heli,  you  show  them  H< 
Was  it  too  godlike,  he  should  kng  inherit 
At  once  his  fother^  and  hii  uncle'k  spińt } 
Yet  as  much  beauty,  and  as  calm  a  breast, 
As  the  mild  damę  whose  teeming  womb  he  1 
I  He  'ad  alt  the  fovours  Providenoe  ooaM  gire, 
£xcept  its  o\m  prerogatiTe  to  lirę ; 
Re8erv'd  in  pleasures,  and  m  dangers  boM, 
Youthiiil  in  action,  and  in  prudence  old : 
His  hnmb\ę  greatness,  and  submissi^e  state. 
Madę  his  life  fuli  of  wonder,  as  his  fate  j 
One,  who,  to  all  the  hdghts  of  leaming  bred, " 
Read  books  and  men,  and  practis^d  wbat  be  re 
Ronnd  the  wide  globe  scarce  did  the  biiay  Sua 
With  greater  hastę  and  greater  lustre  tub- 
True  gallantry  and  grandeur  he  de8cry*d, 
From  the  French  fopperies,  and  German  pńde. 
And  like  the  industrious  bee,  whe^e^er  be  fle^, 
Gather^d  the  sweets  which  on  sweet  bloasonu  grew. 
Babel's  confosed  speeches  on  his  tongoe, 
With  a  sweet  harmony  and  ooncord  bung. 
More  countries  than  for  Homer  did  eentest 
Do  strive  who  most  were  by  his  presence  bleA 
Nor  did  his  wisdom  damp  his  marttal  llre, 
Minenra  both  her  poitions  did  Inspire, 
Use  of  the  warlike  bow  and  peacefol  lyre. 
So  CsBsar  doubly  triumphM  when  he  wrote« 
Sbewing  like  wit,  as  valoor  when  he  foogbt. 

If  God,  as  Plato  taughi  example  takea 
Ffom  his  own  works,  and  souls  by  pattems  maka^ 
Much  of  himself  hi  him  he  did  unfold. 
And  cast  them  in  hts  darlhig  SidneyS  mold, 
Of  too  refin'd  a  subetance  to  be  old. 
Both  did  atike  diadain  an  hen/s  rag« 
Should  come  like  an  inherftance  by  age. 
Ambitiously  did  both  consplre  to  twist 
Bays  with  the  ivy,  which  tbeu-  temples  kitt: 


4Ptiile»y« 


Fampey. 


A  POBM, 


mKATKD  TO  TBB  9ŁB8SBD  MUCOIT  OF 
CRACI0U8  MAJBSIY  QUBBM  MABT. 


HBB  ŁAtm 


JHCB  more,  my  Mme,  we  must  an  sitar  rake ; 
iaj  it  prove  lasting,  as  Maria^s  praise  ! 
iad,  tlie  song  ended,  be  the  awaa'8  thy  doom, 
teit  ever  ailent,  as  Maria*8  tomb. 

But  wbence  shall  we  begin  ?  or  whither  steer  ? 
ler  yirtues  like  a  perfiact  round  appear, 
l^here  Judgment  łies  in  admiratioD  tost, 
lot  kiuwing  which  it  ehoiild  distingańh  most 

Sonie  aagel,  from  your  own,  describe  her  fiame, 
W  sare  your  godlike  beings  are  the  same : 
Ułthat  was  clianniag  in  the  imirer  kind, 
vith  manly  sense  and  resohition  join'd ; 
i  mień  compo8'd  of  mildness  and  of  state, 
lot  by  coBstraint  or  affisctation  great ; 
tat  formM  by  Naturę  for  supremę  command, 
ike  Etc  jost  moalded  by  the  Maker^s  band ; 
Tet  lach  ker  meekness,  as  half.yeilM  the  throoe, 
^  being  in  too  great  a  Uistre  shown, 
t  might  deber  the  subject  of  access, 
tod  make  her  mercies  and  our  comforts  less. 
[o  gods,  of  old,  dascending  finom  their  sphera 
To  Tisit  men,  like  mortals  did  appear : 
^  their  too  awful  presenoe  should  affrigb^ 
m»  V^A  thor  nt^fuit  W  W«ii,  ąn4  to  deUf bt 


TO  THE  BIEMORY 

BiBonRAg  to  iriit  the  dow  ad^ance  oif  Time, 
Both  feti  like  early  blossoma  in  their  prim«, 
Br  blind  eyeots,  and  Provldeoce*s  crime. 
fet  both,  like  Codrus,  o'er  their  yielding  foe, 
}btain*d  the  oonqaest,  in  their  overthrow ; 
Ind  longer  lifo  do  purchaae  by  their  death, 
b  famę  completing  what  they  want  in  breath. 
)h !  had  ktnd  Fate  stretch^d  the  contracted  span 
[b  the  fuli  glories  oif  a  perfect  man ; 
Ind,  as  be  grew,  coold  erery  rolling  year 
i  nem  addition  to  our  wonder  bear, 
3e  *id  paid  to  his  illustrious  Iine  tbat  stock 
)f  aneient  honour,  which  from  thence  be  took. 
lut  oh! 

b  hasty  fhiits,  and  too  ambitioos  flowers, 
(coming  the  midwtfery  of  ripening  showen, 
&  spite  of  frosts,  spring  from  th*  unwillmg  Earth, 
lot  find  a  nip  untimely  as  thehr  birth : 
UtortiTe  issoes  so  ddude  the  womb, 
bd  scaroe  have  being,  ere  they  want  a  tomb* 
FcBgiye,  my  lord,  the  Muse  that  does  aspire 
ITttb  a  naw  breath  to  fan  your  raging  fire; 
¥ho  each  ofBcioas  and  unskilful  sonnd 
^D  with  fresh  tortore  bot  eniarge  the  wonnd. 
>>uld  1,  with  ^Yid,  curse  the  guilty  plain, 
Wben  one  more  loT*d  than  Jonathan  was  siani; 
h  cotitd  I  flights  high  as  his  merits  raise, 
]lear  as  his  Tirtoe,  deathłess  as  his  praise ; 
loae  who,  tboagh  lanreb  crownM  their  aged  head, 
blinir'd  him  liyiog,  and  ador^d  him  dead, 
ViCh  more  devotion  should  enrol  his  name 
a  the  long-coosecrated  list  of  Famę. 
kit,  sinoe  my  artless  and  nnhallow'd  stram 
rdł  the  high  worth,  it  should  commend,  prolue ; 
fince  I  despair  my  humble  yerse  should  prove 
Sreat  pa  your  loss,  or  tender  as  your  lóve ; 
tfy  heart  with  sighings,  and  with  tears  mlne  eye, 
ShaU  tlfB  defect  of  written  grief  snpply. 


OF  QU£&N  MARY.  9ii^ 

• 

Thus  to  the  noon  of  her  high  glory  mn, 
From  her  bright  orh,  diffu8ive  like  the  Sun, 
She  did  her  healing  influence  dispfay. 
And  cherish^d  all  our  ncthcr  wt)rld,  tbat  lay 
Within  the  circle  of  her  radiant  day ; 
Reliev'd  not  onty  those  who  bounty  sought. 
But  gave  unask^d,  and  as  she  gave  forgot; 
Found  modest  Want  in  her  obscure  retreat. 
And  coarted  timorous  Yirtue  to  be  great 
Tbe  Chorch,  which  William  8avM,  was  Mary^scare^i 
Taught  by  her  life,  and  guarded  by  her  prayY; 
What  her  devotions  were,  ye  cherubs,  tell, 
Who  ever  round  the  seat  of  Mercy  dwell ; 
For  here  she  would  not  1iave  her  goodness  known, 
But  yoa  beheld  how  she  addres8'd  Che  throne, 
And  wonder'd  at  a  zeal  so  like  your  own. 
Since  she  was  form'd,  and  loy'd,  and  pray'd  like 

yoo, 
She  should,  alas !  haye  been  immortal  too. 

A  mind  so  good,  in  beauteous  strength  array'd, 
Asspr^d  our  hopes  she  might  be  long  obey^d. 
And  we,  with  lieighten'd  reverence,  might  haye  seca 
Tlie  hoary  grandeur  of  an  aged  queen, 
Who  might,  with  William,  jointly  govem  here, 
;  As  that  bright  pair  which  rules  theheftycidy  spbere. 

Grace  and  mild  mercy  best  in  her  were  sbown, 
In  him  the  rougher  yirtues  of  the  throne; 
Of  Justice  she  at  home  the  balance  hcld ; 
Abroad,  Oppression  by  his  sn  oni  was  queird; 
The  generous  lion,  a&d  th%  peaceful  dóve, 
The  god  of  battle,  and  the  queen  of  love, 
Did  in  their  happy  nuptials  weU  agree ; 
Uke  Mars,  he  leid  our  armies  out ;  and  she 
With  smilas  presided  o'er  her  natiye  sea. 

Such  too  dieirmeeting8,whenoarmonarcbMqne 
^th  laurek  loaden,  and  immortal  famę : 
As  when  the  god  M  Hsmus  ouits  his  armsy 
Softening  his  toils  in  C3rtbereirs  charms : 
Tken  with  what  joy  did  she  the  yictor  meet. 
And  lay  the  reins  of  empire  at  his  foet ! 
With  the  same  temper  as  the  Latian  bind  ■ 
Was  madę  dictator,  oonąueHd,  and  resign*d|  * 
So  Pallas  from  the  dusty  field  withdrew. 
And,  when  imperial  Jpye  appearM  in  yiew, 
Hesum'd  ber  female  arCs,  the  spindle  and  dieelar; 
Forgot  the  sceptre  she  so  weil  had  sway'd, 
And,  with  that  mikiiiess  she  had  rurd,  obey'd ; 
Pleas'd  with  the  change,  and  uncoacem*d  aa  JoT^ 
When  in  disguise  he  leayes  his  power  aboye. 
And  drowns  all  other  attributes^in  kxv6. 

Soch,  mighty  sir,  if  yet  the  sacTed  ear 
Of  majesty  m  grief  Yonchsafe  to  hear, 
Was  the  loy*d  consort  of  thy  crown  and  bed» 
Our  joy  while  liying,  onr  d^pair  now  dead. 

Yet  thoogh  with  Mary  one  supporter  Ikil, 
Thy  yirtue  can  alone  sustain  the  bali. 
Of  SibyPs  books,  that  yolume  which  remain*d« 
The  perfeot  yalne  of  the  whole  retainU 
When  in  the  ftery  car  Elijah  fled, 
His  spitit  doubled  on  his  partner^s  head ; 
So  wUl  thy  people'3  love,  now  Mary  's  gone. 
Unitę  both  streams,  and  flow  on  thee  alone. 
The  grateful  senate  with  one  yojce  combine 
To  breathe  their  sorrows,  and  to  comfort  thinc. 
By  bringing  to.thy  yiew  how  £arop6*s  fate 
Does  on  thy  counoebi  and  thy  courage  wait : 
But,  when  the  yastness  of  thy  icrief  they  see, 
They  own  'tis  jiut,  and  melt  in  tean  with  theob 
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Blosh  not,  greftt  soul,  thoB  to  retreal  thy  voe  i 
Sighs  yrill  have  Tent,  and  eyęs  too  fuli  o'erflow  t 
Shed  by  degrees,  they  pass  unfelt  away; 
But  raise  a  stonn  and  deluge  wbere  they  stay. 

The  brayest  heroes  have  tfae  soilest  mind, 
Their  naturę  's,  like  the  gods,  to  love  mclin*d. 
Homer,  Vho  human  passions  nicely  knew, 
When  bis  illustrious  Grccian  chief  he  drew, 
Left  likewise  in  his  soul  one  mortal  part, 
Whence  love  and  anguish  too  might  reach  hifl  heart. 
For  a  lost  mistress,  in  despair  he  sate, 
And  let  declining  Troy  still  struggle  with  ber  fo.te: 
But  when  the  partner  of  his  cares  lay  dead, 
like  a  rousM  Ii|n  from  his  tent  he  ńed, 
Whole  hecatombs  of  trembling  Trojans  siew. 
And  mangied  Hector  at  his  chariot  drew. 

Still  greater  is  thy  lom, ^be  such  thy  ragę, 

As  conąuer^d  Gallia  only  may  assuage. 

She  who  on  Earth  securd  thee  by  ber  prayer, 
Il6turn'd  to  Heayen,  shall  prove  thy  guardian  angel 

there, 
And,  hovering  round  thee  withherheaven1y  shield, 
Unseen  prote<;t  thee  in  the  doubtfol  field. 
Go  tben,  by  difierent  paths  to  glory  go, 
The  Cliurch'8  both  estates  with  Mary  show ; 
And  while  above  sbe  triumphs,  iight  below.— 
Tis  done— -our  monarch  to  the  camp  retumfl, — 
The  Gallic  armies  fly — their  navy  bums, 
And  £arth  and  Seas  all  bow  at  his  command, 
And  Europę  owns  ber  peace  from  his  victorioushatid. 


STEPNEY*S  POEMS. 

I  In  such  biest  direams  fiyblis  enjoys  a  ^tli«) 

TOliif^K  «vnl{inir  n\t^  ilAfmtfi.  and  dares  not  na 


TffE  AUSTRIAN  £AGLE. 

At  Aiflka*s  cali  the  Austrian  eagle  llies, 
Bearlug  ber  thunder  to  the  southem  skies; 
Wher«  a  rash  prince,  with  an  unequal  sway, 
Inflames  the  region,  and  misguides  the  day ; 
TiU  the  nsurper,  from  his  chariot  hurPd, 
Leayes  the  true  monarch  to  ccmmiaod  the  world. 


THE  NATURĘ  OF  DREAM& 

At  dead  of  niglit  imperial  Heasoo  sleeps, 
And  Fancy  with  ber  train  iooee  rerels  keeps,. 
Then  airy  phantoms  a  mix*d  tcene  display, 
Of  what  we  heard,  or  saw,  or  wi8h*d  by  day; 
For  Memory  those  images  retanis, 
Which  PassioD  fonn*d,  and  still  the  strongest  reigos. 
Huntsmen  renew  the  chase  they  lately  run. 
And  generals  fight  ągain  their  battles  won. 
Spectres  and  fimes  hannt  the  murderer'8  dreams, 
Grants  or  disgraces  are  the  courtier^s  themes. 
The  miser  spies  a  thief,  or  a  new  hoaid, 
The  cit  's  a  knight,  the  sycophant  a  lord. 
Thus  Fancy  's  in  the  wild  distraetion  lost, 
With  what  we  most  abhor,  or  coTet  most 
But  of  all  passions  that  our  dreams  control, 
LD\'e  prints  the  deepest  image  in  the  soul ; 
For  yigorous  fancy  and  warm  blood  dispense 
Pleasures  so  liTely,  that  they  rival  sense. 
Such  are  the  transports  of  a  willing  maid. 
Not  yet  by  time  and  place  to  act  betray^d, 
Whom  spies 'Or  some  faint  virtue  forc*d  to  fly 
That  scenę  of  joy,  which  yet  she  dies  to  try; 
Ti!l  Fancy  bawds,  and,  by  mysterious  charms, 
Briugs  the  dear  oi>iect  to  ber  longing  arms: 
Unguardcd  then  she  melta,  acts  fierce  delight, 
Aud  curses  the  retomt  of  enyiow  Iight* 


Which  waking  she  detests,  and  dares  not  namei 
Ixion  gires  a  loose  to  his  wild  love. 
And  in  his  airy  vi&ions  cuckoldi  Jore. 
HonouTS  and  state  before  this  phantom  fali  ^ 
For  Sleep,  like  Death,  its  image,  equa1s  alL 


VERSES 


nrrTATBD  fbou  the  pkench  of  wons.  iCAnut% 

TO  CARDDf AŁ  RlCHEtniU. 

Wheh  ,money  and  my  blood  ran  high. 
My  Muse  was  reckoo'd  wondrous  pretty; 

The  sports  and  smiles  did  round  ber  fly, 
£namour'd  with  ber  smart  coocetti. 

Now  (who  'd  ha^e  thought  it  ooce })  with  paia 
She.strings  ber  harp,  whilst  freezing  age 

But  feebly  nms  through  every  vein. 
And  clulls  my  brisk  pdetic  ragę. 

I  properly  have  ceas*d  to  liv€^ 
To  winę  and  women,  dead  in  law  ; 

And  soon  from  Fate  1  shall  receire 
A  summons  to  the  shades  to  go. 

The  warrior  ghosts  will  round  me  oome 
To  hear  of  fam'd  Ramillia>8  fight, 

Whilst  the  vext  Bouibons  through  the  gk»a 
Retire  to  th^  ntmost  realms  of  Night 

Then  I,  my  lord,  will  tell  h<W  you 
With  pensions  erery  Muse  inapłre; 

Who  Marlborough'8  coiiquests  did  ponoe, 
And  to  his  trumpets  tunM  the  lyre. 

But  should  aome  drolling  sprite  demand, 
«  Weil,  sir,  wbat  place  had  you,  I  pny  ?** 

How  like  a  coxcomb  should  I  stand  1 
What  would  your  lordship  bave  me  ny  ł 


JUNENAL.    SATIRE  VI W. 


THB  ARGUMENT. 

In  this  satire,  the  poet  pro'ves  that  nobility  doeiKt 
consist  in  statues  and  pedigrees,  but  in  hoaiw- 
able  and  goud  actions.  He  lashes  Bubcffiai 
Plancus,  for  being  insolent,  by  reason  of  bii  Ugk 
birth ;  and  lays  down  an  instance,  that  ve  oogk 
to  make  the  like  judgment  of  meo,  ss  «edo 
of  borses,  who  are  valued  rather  accon&KS  t» 
their  penonal  ąualities,  than  by  tbe  nceitf 
whence  they  oome.  He  adrises  his  noble  frani 
Pimticus  (to  whom  he  dedicates  the  satiic)  ts 
lead  a  virtuous  life,  dissuading  him  fnm  (fe* 
bauchery,  lużury,  oppression,  cruelty,  and  rtktr 
Ytces,  by  bis  8evere  censures  on  lateim^ 
Damasippus,  Gracchus,  Nero,  Catiline;  «i 
in  opposition  to  these,  displays  the  wortb  of  po- 
soDs  meanly  bom,  such  as ,  Cicero^  Mariui,  S» 
viu8  Tullius,  and  the  Decu. 


What  's  the  adrantage^  or  the  real  good, 
In  tracing  from  the  source  our  andent  bkud? 

»  The  trMudator  of  this  satfafe  industrioodf 
aToided  impodng  upon  the  re«der,  and  po?'^ 
the  printer  with  tedious  common-place  w>t»l  "Jj 
fiiMtog  towaids  the  ktter  end  many  ennpn" 
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\>  htft  oor  sncttton  lo  pttiot  or  itoiw^ 

'NMi^d  ac  relłcs,  or  like  monsten  thown  ? 

Iie  bnTO  .£inilii,  as  in  triumph  p1ac*d, 

lie  ▼irtooiis  Curii,  half  by  time  defac*d, 

tamnus^with  a  numMering  nose,  that  bears 

ąjurious  scan,  the  tad  effects  of  years, 

id  Galba  grinning  without  notę  or  eara  ? 

'ain  are  their  bopes,  wbo  fimcy  to  inherit 

If  treet  of  pedlgrees,  or  famę,  or  merit : 

bough  plodding  heralds  throagh  each  braoch  may 

tracę 
M  captains  and  dictators  of  their  race, 
rhile  their  ill  li^es  that  iamUy  bely, 
ad  gTieve  the  brass  which  staods  dishonoar^d  by. 

Tli  mera  borleaąue,  that  to  our  generała  praise 
lieir  progeny  fanmortal  tutoes  raise, 
[et  (&r  from  that  old  gaUantry)  delight 
b  gamę  befora  their  images  all  nigbt, 
jid  steal  to  bed  at  the  approach  of  day, 
lie  hoor  when  these  their  ensigns  did  display. 

Why  shonld  soft  Fabius  impudently  bear 
lames  gainM  by  coDqoests  in  the  Gallic  war? 
IThy  lays  he  claim  to  Hercules*s  strain, 
^et  daras  be  base,  efleminate,  and  vain  ? 
"he  glorioas  altar  to  that  herO  built 
iAis  bttt  a  greater  lastre  to  his  gnilŁ, 
IThoie  tender  lioibs  and  polishM  skin  disgraoe 
Iw  gńsly  beauty  of  his  manly  race ; 
\bA  wbo,  by  practising  the  dismal  skin 
)f  poisonifig,  and  such  treacherous  ways  t*  kUl, 
iakei  his  unhappy  kindred  marble  sweat, 
IThen  his  degenerate  head  by  theirs  is  set 

hang  galleries  of  ancestors,  and  all 
[Iw  follies  whicb  iU-grace  a  conntry  hall, 
3iallengeiio  wonder  or  esteem  from  me; 
*  Yirtae  akme  ia  tme  nobility.*' 
J9t  therefore  well :  to  men  and  gods  appear, 
loch  as  good  Paulus,  Cossus,  Dmsus,  wcre; 
inA  in  thy  consular,  triumphal  show, 
jA  these  bcfore  thy  iather^s  sUtoes  go{ 
lace  them  befbre  the  ensigns  of  the  state, 
b  choosing  rather  to  be  gooA  than  great 
}oDTince  the  world  that  yoa  're  devout  and  tme, 
le  jost  in  all  you  say,  and  all  yon  do ; 
^aterer  be  your  birth,  you  *re  snre  to  be 
i  peer  of  thefirst  magnitude  to  me ; 
lome  for  your  sake  shall  push  her  cooque8ts  on, 
M  bring  new  titles  borne  fiom  nations  won, 
Po  digntfy  so  eminent  a-son. 
KTith  your  blest  name  shall  erery  r^on  soond, 
JMid  as  mad  Egypt,  when  her  priests  have  fbund 
i  mv  Osiris  for  the  ok  they  drownM. 

Bot  who  will  cali  those  noble,  wbo  deface, 
Ijr  meaner  acts,  the  glories  of  their  race; 
KThose  only  title  to  onr  fathers'  iame 
a  oottch^d  in  be  dead  letters  of  their  name  ? 
i  dwarf  as  well  may  fbr  a  giant  pass ; 
i  Negro  fbr  a  swan ;  a  crook-back*d  lass 
Be  caird  Europa;  and  a  cur  may  bear 
Ilie  name  of  tiger,  Uon,  or  whate'ar 

nblemen,  wbo  disgraced  their  ancestors  by  vicious 
^ractłces,  and  of  men  meanly  bom,  who  ennobled 
their  families  by  yirtuous  and  braye  actions,  he 
tbought  some  historical  reladons  were  necessary 
towards  rendering  those  instances  morę  intelligible: 
liiich  is  all  he  pnstends  to  by  his  remarks.  He 
pould  gladly  bare  left  out  the  heavy  passage  of 
the  MirmiUb  and  Retiarius,  which  he  hooestly 
KBfeMs  be  other  does  not  righUy  undentand*  or 


Denotes  the  noblest  or  the  fiercett  beast; 
Be  therefore  carefnl,  lest  the  world  in  jest 
Should  thee  just  so  with  the  mock  titles  greet . 
Of  Oamerinusik  or  of  oonquer'd  Crete. 

To  whom  is  this  advice  and  ceosore  dne  ? 
Rubellius  Plancus,  'tis  applied  to  you ; 
Who  think  your  person  second  to  ditine» 
Because  descended  from  the  Drusian  linę ; 
Though  yet  you  no  illustrious  act  have  done. 
To  make  the  world  distinguish  Julia'8  son 
From  the  rile  ofispring  of  a  truli,  who  sits 
By  the  town  wali,  and  for  a  liring  knits. 
"  You  are  poor  rogues,"  you  ery,  "  the  baser  scuni 
And  inconsiderable  dregs  of  Romę : 
Who  know  not  from  what  comcr  or  the  Farth 
The  obscure  wretcb,  who  got  you,  stole  his  birth: 
Minę  I  derive  from  Cecrops,**— May  your  grace 
Live  and  eąioy  the  splendour  of  jrour  race ! — 
Yet  of  these  base  plebeians  we  have  known 
Some,  who,  by  charming  eloquence,  havc  growD 
Great  senators,  and  honours  to  that  gown : 
Some  at  the  bar  with  subtilty  defcnd 
The  cause  of  an  unleamed  noble  friend ; 
Or  on  the  bench  the  knotty  laws  untie : 
Others  their  stnmger  youth  to  arn^  apply. 
Go  to  Euphrates,  or  those  forces  join 
Which  garriaoB  the  conquests  near  the  Rhine. 
While  you,  Rubellius,  on  your  birth  rely; 
Though  you  resemble  your  great  family 
No  morę,  than  those  rough  statues  on  the  road 
(Which  we  cali  Mercuries)  are  like  that  god ; 
Your  blockhead  though  eiccels  in  this  alone, 
You  are  a  living  statuę,  that  of  stone. 

Great  son  of  Troy,  whoever  praisM  a  beast 
For  being  of  ą  race  above  the  rest. 
But  rather  meant  his  courage,  and  his  fbrce  } 
To  gire  an  instance— We  conmiend  a  horge 
(Without  regard  of  pasture  or  of  breed) 
For  his  undaunted  mettle  and  his  speed; 
Who  wins  most  plates  with  greatest  ease,  and  firrt 
Prints  with  his  hoofs  hia  conąuests  on  the  dust 
But  if  fleet  Dragon*s  progeny  at  last 
Prove  jaded,  and  in  freqoent  matches  cast. 
No  ftiTOur  for  the  stallion  we  retain» 
And  no  respect  fbr  the  degenerate  strain ; 
The  worthless  brute  is  from  Newmarket  brougkt. 
And  at  an  under-rate  in  Smithfield  boughty 
To  tum  a  mili,  or  drag  a  loaded  łife 
Beneath  two  pcmniers  and  a  baker's  wife. 

That  we  may  therefore  yon,  not  yours,  admire; 
First,  sir,  some  honour  of  your  own  acquire ;, 
Add  to  that  stock  which  justly  we  bestow 
On  those  blest  shades  to  whom  you  all  things 
owe. 
This  may  snffice  the  haughty  yoath  to  shame;, 
Wbose  swelling  veins  (if  we  may  credit/Fame) 
Borst  almost  with  the  ranity  and  pride 
That  their  rich  blood  to  Nero^s  is  ally'd: 
The  rumour  »s  likely ;  fbr  "  We  seldom  find 
Much  sense  with  an  ezalted  Ibitune  join*d.*' 

cannot  sufficiently  ezplaio.  If  he  has  not  confined 
hhnself  to  the  strict  rales  of  translatbn,  but  has 
f«equeotly  taken  the  liberty  of  imitating,  para- 
phrashig,  or  reconciling  the  Roman  customs  to  our 
modem  usagCf  he  Yiopts  this  freedom  is  pardonable, 
sińce  he  has  not  nsed  it  but  when  he  found  the 
original  fiat,  obscure,  or^lefective ;  and  where  the 
humour  and  connection  of  the  author  might  nati^ 
rally  alknr  of  snch  a  change. 
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Bat  PoDticiłS,  I  woaM  not  you  shoold  ratse 
Your  credit  by  hereditary  praise ; 
Let  yonr  oim  acts  immortalize  yonr  name; 
"  Tis  poor  relying  cm  another^s  famę ;" 
For,  take  the  pillars  but  away,  and  all 
The  Buperstnictnre  must  io  niins  fali ; 
As  a  Vine  droops,  when  by  dWorce  remov*d 
From  the  embraces  of  the  Elm  ahe  1oT*d. 

Be  a  good  soldier,  or  uprigbt  trustee, 
An  arbitrator  from  comiption  free. 
And  if  a  witneas  m  a  doubtftil  canse, 
Where  a  bribM  judge  means  to  elude  the  laws ; 
Thotigh  Pbalaris*s  brazen  buli  were  tfaere. 
And  he  would  dictate  what  he  'd  hare  you  swcar. 
Be  not  90  pr^f%ate,  but  rathar  jcboote 
Td  griard  y<>ur  honour,  ąnd  your  life  to  lose, 
Batber  than  let  your  virtue  be  betray*d ; 
VirtU%  the  noblest  caiise  lor  which  you  're  madę. 

*'  Impnopcrlywe  measare  life  by  bretth ; 
Srfch  do  nottruTy  live  who  merit  death ;" 
Though  they  their  wanton  senses  nicely  pleaae 
With  all  the  charma  of  luxury  and  ease ; 
Though  mingled  flowęn  adom  their  careleaa  brow, 
And  round  them  coatly  aweeta  negłected  flow. 
Aa  if  they  io  their  fimeral  state  were  laid. 
And  to  the  worid,  aa  they  're  to  Tirtue,  dead. 

When  yoa  the  prorince  you  escpect,  obtain, 
From  paasion  and  from  avarice  refrain; 
^  Let  our  asaociates'  poverty  proroke 
TTiy  generoua  hcart  not  to  mcrease  their  yoke, 
Since  richea  cannot  rescue  from  the  grave, 
Which  ofaima  alike  the  monarch  and  the  a1ave. 

To  what  the  laws  enjo-n,  aubmisaion  pay ; 
An'l  wbat  the  aenate  ahall  command,  obey. 
Think  what  rewarda  upon  the  good  attend, 
And  how  thoae  iall  unpitied  who  ofTend : 
l'ntor  and  Capito  may  wamings  be, 
Who  felt  the  thunder  of  the  statoa*  decree. 
For  robbing  the  Ceciiians,  though  they 
(Like  lesaer  plkes)  oniy  subsist  on  prey. 
But  what  arails  the  rigour  of  their  doom  ? 
Which  cannot  futurę  Vło1ence  o*ercome, 
Nor  gi\'e  tbe  miaerable  province  eaae, 
Since  what  one  plunderer  left,  tlie  next  will  seize. 

Cherippna  then,  in  time  youraelf  betfaink, 
And  what  your  raga  wiU  yield  by  auction,  aiidc ; 
Ne'er  put  youraelf  to  chargea  to  complaln 
Of  wrong  which  beretofbre  yon  did  auatam, 
Make  not  a  voyage  to  detect  the  theft : 
Tia  mad  to  lavish  what  their  rapine  left. 

When  Home  at  iirat  our  rich  alliea  aubdued, 
From  gentle  taxe8  noble  apoila  accrued ; 
Each  wealtby  province,  but  ra.part  oppreat, 
Thought  the  loea  trivial,  and  enjoy^d  the  reat. 
All  trcasurtea  did  then  with  heaps  abound ; 
In  erery  wardrobe  coatly  ailka  were  fbund  j 
The  least  apartment  of  the  meanestbouae 
Could  all  the  wealthy  pride  of  art  produce; 
Picturea  which  from  Parrhaaiua  did  receive 
MotioD  and  warmth;  and  atatuea  taoght  to  liTe: 
Same  Polyclete'a,  aome  Myron's  work  declar^d, 
Ib  otbera  Phidiaa'  maaterpieoe  appear*d ; 
And  orowding  plate  did  on  the  cupboard  atand, 
Embosa^d  bv  curioua  Mentor^a  artfnl  band.         * 
Trizea  like  these  oppreaaora  might  invite, 
Theae  Dolabella^a  rapine  did  excite, 
-Theae  Anthony  for  hia  own  theft  thought  fit, 
Yerrea  for  theae  did  aacriłege  commit  j 
And  when  their  reigna  were  ended,  ships  fuli  fraught 
Tbe  biddeo  fruita  of  thcir  euiction  brougbt, 


Which  madę  b  ^>eace  ft  Ir^aatiTe  ridker  hr, 
Than  wbat  ia  plunder^d  in  the  ragę  of  war. 

Thia  waa  of  old :  but  our  confederatca  ocm 
HaTe  nothing  left  but  oxcn  fbr  the  jplongb, 
Or  aome  few  mares  re6erT*d  alone  for  biwd; 
Yet  leat  thia  provident  design  auoceed, 
They  drive  the  father  of  the  herd  awsy, 
Making  both  atallion  and  hia  paatnre  pny* 
Their  rapine  ia  ao  abject  and  ftitrfane, 
They  not  <Vtnn  triflea  lUfr  firom  godt  refrain  ; 
But  the  poor  Larea  finom  the  nichea  seSzią, 
If  they  be  little  imagea  that  pleaae. 
Such  are  the  apoila  which  now  prordus  ilhtir  6kief^ 
And  are  the  greateat,  nay,  they  *re  all  that  \ 
left. 

Thus  may  yon  Gorinth  or  wcak  Khodes  Ofi^pK^ 
Who  dare  not  bravely  wh*at  they  feel  radrttt: 
For  how  can  fopa  thy  t3nranny  contrdl, 
"  Smooth  limba  are  aymptomłi  of  a  acrrile  aouL" 
But  trespaaa  not  too  fir  on  aturdy  Spain, 
Sclayonia»  France;  thy  gripea  fiSom  tboee  rttCiaa^ 
Who  with  their  aweat  Romera  luxary  aiaintaitiy 
And  aend  ua  plenty,  while  our  wantoa  day 
la  laviah'd  at  the  Circua,  or  the  play. 
For,  ahould  you  to  extortłon  be  inclin'd, 
Your  ćruel  guilt  will  little  booty  find, 
Since  gleaning  Mańua  bas  ahready  aeiz'd 
All  that  from  aun-bumt  AfKc  can  be  aąaóa^ 

But,  abere  all,  «  Be  careftil  to  wfthhold 
Your  talona  from  the  wretched  and  the  hM; 
Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  deapah- ; 
For,  though  your  violence  ahonld  leare  them  bara 
Of  gold  and  ailver,  aworda  and  darta  retnaio. 
And  will  revenge  the  wronga  which  they  aastaas 
The  plunder*d  atill  have  arma — ; ." 

Think  not  the  precepTl  have  hcre  laid  dowa 
A  fond,  uncertain  notion  of  my  own; 
Nos  'tis  a  SibyFa  leaf  what  I  relate, 
As'fix'd  and  aurę,  aa  the  decreea  of  Fate. 

Let  nonę  but  men  of  honoar  yon  attend  j 
Chooae  him  that  haa  most  \4rtue  for  yoor  Irien^ 
And  gtve  no  way  to  any  darling  youth 
To  aell  yotir  favour,  and  pen^ert  the  tmtb. 
Reclaim  your  wife  firom  atrolling  up  and  down^ 
To  all  aaaizea  and  through  e%*ery  town, 
With  clawa  like  haipiea,  eager  for  the  prey, 
(Fbr  which  your  juatice  and  your  famę  will  pay.) 
Keep  youraelf  free  from  aeandala  auch  as  theae; 
Then  tracę  yoor  birth  from  Pici»,  if  you  pi 
If  he  'a  too  modem,  aind  your  pride  aapire 
To  aeek  the  author  of  your  bdng  higher, 
Chooae  any  Tltan,  who  the  gods  withatood. 
To  be  the  fbunder  of  your  ancient  b1ood» 
Promethetas,  and  that  race  before  the  flood» 
Or  any  other  atory  you  can  find 
From  heralda,  or  in  póets,  to  yoor  mind. 

But  ahould  you  prove  ambitioua,  lustfiil, 
Or  could  you  aee  with  pleaaare  and  diadain, 
Roda  broke  on  our  aaaociates'  bleeding  backJa, 
And  heada-meń  labonring  tHI  they  blouŁ  their  ao^ 
Your  father*a  g1orv  will  your  ain  proclahn. 
And  to  a  clearer  light  eicpoee  your  shame ; 
"  For  atill  morę  public  acandalrice  CKtenda, 
Aa  he  ia  great  and  noble  who  ofieoda." 

How  dare  you  then  your  hi^  eztraction  pleadf 
Yet  bluah  not  when  you  go  to  fbrge  a  deed, 
In  the  aame  tempie  which  your  grandsure  lNttlt| 
Making  hia  statuę  privy  to  the  guilt. 
Or  in  a  bawdy  maaąuerade  are  Ted, 
MdAed  by  nlght,  to  mmi  poihited  b«d« 
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fwi  htUrmuM  4oei  hit  iweb  kaep 
Where  his  forefathcn'  peaoeful  a«bes  Aeep ; 
[)nving  himaelf  a  chaiiot  down  the  bill, 
lad  (t^oagh  a  ooosul)  links  himself  the  wheel: 
To  do  hjm  juBtice,  'tis  indeed  by  D'gbA, 
fet  the  MooD  sees*  and  every  tmaller  light 
hies  as  a  witnea  of  the  sbameful  eight. 
fiy  wbea  hit  year  of  honour  's  ended,  soon 
U  '11  leave  that  moety,  and  raouiit  at  noon ; 
for  bkilh  flhould  he  wine  giave  aoqaałQtaiice  ineet, 
)ut,  proud  of  being  kiwini,  will  jerk  and  gieet: 
\ad  when  his  feUow-beasts  are  weary  grown, 
le  'n  play  the  groom,  give  oats,  and  rub  them  down. 
(,  after  Naina*a  ceremoniał  way, 
Is  a|  Jora^s  altar  would  a  ▼ietim  slay, 
V>  po  dean  goddess  he  directs  his  prayenb 
łut  by  Hippona  most  devoutly  swean> 
h  some  rank  deity,  whose  filthy  face 
Ve  loitably  o^er  stialuog  stables  plaoe. 

When  be  has  nm  his  length,  and  does  begin 
>>  Bteer  his  coiunse  directly  for  the  inn, 
Whete  they  have  watch*d,  CKpectiag  him  all  night) 
i  grpasy  Syrian,  ere  he  can  ali^t, 
Yeients  him  enence,  while  his  oourteons  host 
Wen  knowing  ootbing  by  good-breeding  's  lost) 
^  erery  sentence  with  some  fowning  word, 
kichas  •'My Imng.mypiiBRC^etleast  "Myloid$" 
\bA  a  tight  maid,  ere  he  fer  wine  can  ask, 
Jiiones  his  meamng,  and  unoUs  the  flask. 
bme,  firienda  to  Tice,  induatrioiisly  defend 
(Imm  hmooemb  diTenions,  and  pretend 
rhat  I  the  tricks  of  youth  too  roughly  blame^ 
LHeging,  that  when  yonng  we  did  the  same. 
grant  we  did,  yet  when  that  age  was  past, 
Pbe  frolte  humour  did  no  longer  last; 
V^e  <tid  not  cherish  and  indnlge  the  crime; 
^at  *8  foul  in  acting,  shonid  be  left  in  time. 
Hs  tnie,  some  fi&ults,  of  couree,  witb  childhood  end, 
^6  thereibre  wiidE  at  wags  when  they  offend, 
knd  spaie  the  boy,  tn  bopes  the  man  may  mend. 

But  liUeraniis,  (now  his  vigorou8  age 
Ihouldprompt  him  for  his  country  to  engage, 
lie  circoit  of  onr  emphe  to  eictend, 
iaó  a))  oor  live8  in  Gesar*s  to  defend) 
fatare  in  riots,  plaoes  his  delijdit 
LII  day  in  plying  bumpers,  and  at  night 
teeb  to  the  bawds,  over  whose  doors  are  set 
4ctures  and  b^lla,  with  "  Herę  are  wbores  to  let" 
hoald  any  despórate  unexpected  fate 
onunon  all  beads  and  banda  to  guaid  the  state, 
Senr,  send  qaick]y  to  seciure  the  port; 
Bot  where  's  the  generał  ?  where  does  he  resort  ?" 
end  to  the  sntler^s  i  there  y*  are  sore  to  find 
he  bally  matehM  with  rascals  of  his  kind, 
lnack8,cofBn-<nakerB,fugitiTes,andsdilonf;  pon; 
ieoki,  common  soldiers,  hangmen,  thieres,  and  tai- 


Of  doing  UJ,  by  Yiitue  of  that  race ; 
As  if  what  we  estedbi  in  cobblers  base^ 
Would  the  high  family  of  Bratus  grace. 

Shameful  ^re  these  eicamples,  yet  we  find 
(To  Rome's  disgrace)  fiir  wone  than  these  behind; 
Poor  Damasippus,  whom  we  once  haye  known 
Flottering  with  cosch  and  six  aboot  the  town» 
Is  forc'd  to  make  the  stage  his  last  retreat,  , 

And  pawns  his  voice,  the  all  he  has,  for  meat: 
For  now  be  must  (sińce  his  estate  is  lost) 
Or  represeut,  or  be  himself,  a  ghost : 
And  Łentulus  acts  hangbg  with  soch  ait, 
Wcre  I  a  judge,  he  sbould  not  feign  the  pait 
Nor  would  I  their  vile  inaolence  acnait, 
Who  can  with  patieoce,  nay  diveiBion,  sil, 
Applaudio^  my  lord's  buffi>onry  for  wit» 
And  cli^pmg  farces  acted  by  the  court, 
While  the  peers  cuff,  to  l&ake  the  mhble  sport: 
Or  hirelings,  at  a  prize,  their  fortunest^p  i 
Certain  to  hll  unpityM  if  they  die ; 
Since  nonę  can  ha^e  the  favonrable  thoogkt 
That  to  obey  a  tyraafs  will  they  Ibught, 
But  that  their  lives  they  wiJlingly  expo8e, 
Booght  by  the  pretcrs  to  adom  their  gfaows. 

Yet  say,  the  stage  and  lists  were  both  ip  sigbt. 
And  you  most  either  choose  to  act,  or  fight  j 
Death  nerer  surę  bears  such  a  gbatstly  sh^c;, 
That  a  rank  eoward  basely  would  escape 
By  pla3nng  a  foul  harlefa  jealoua  tool, 
Or  a  feign'd  Andrew  to  a  real  fooL 
Yet  a  peer  actor  is  no  monstroos  thingt 
Since  Romę  has  own'd  a  fiddier  for  a  king : 
After  such  pranks,  the  world  Hself  at  best 
May  be  imagin*d  notbing  but  a  jest. 

Oo  to  the  lists  where  feats  of  arms  are  śhown, 
There  you  *U  find  Gracchus  (fiom  patrician)  grown 
A  fencer  and  the  scandal  of  the  town. 
Nor  wiU  he  the  Mirroillo^s  weapons  beąr^ 
The  modest  helmet  he  disdains  to  wear  ; 
As  Retiaiius  he  attaoks  his  foe; 
First  wares  his  trident  ready  fM*  the  throii>» 
Next  casts  his  net,  but  neither  lercrd  right^ 
He  stares  about  expos*d  to  public  sight, 
Then  places  all  his  safety  in  his  flight. 
Room  for  the  noble  gladiator!  See 
His  coat  and  hatbaikl  show  his  qualitj. 
Thus  whoi  at  last  the  bravc  Mirmillo  knew 
Twas  Gracchus  was  the  wretch  he  did  pnrsne. 
To  conouer  such  a  eoward  grłev'd  him  more» 
Than  if  he  many  głorious  wounds  had  bora. 

Had  we  the  fireedom  to  espress  our  mind, 
There  *s  not  a  wretch  so  much  to  viee  inclin*d, 
But  will  own,  Seneca  did  far  exccl 
His  pupil,  by  whose  tyranny  he  ftdl:  x 

To  eipiate  whose  oomplicated  goilt, 
With  some  proportion  to  the  Uood  he  spilt. 


friendly  gang !  each  equal 
nd  all,  who  can,  have  liberty  to  jest : 
loeflaggon  walks  the  round,  that  nonę  should  think 
hey  ehher  change,  or  stint  him  of  his  drink: 
nd,  lest  exceptions  may  for  place  be  found> 
hefar  stoob  are  all  alike,  their  table  ruund. 

What  think  you,  Pontiens,  yourself  might  do^ 
iMold  any  slave  so  lewd  belong  to  you  ? 
bdoabt,  you  'd  seiMl  the  rogae  in  fotters  boimd 
o  work  in  Bridewell,  or  to  fdcMigh  yoar  ground: 
ot  nobles,  yoo,  who  tnce  your  birth  firom  Tkoy^ 
hisk,  you  the  great  prarogatiTC  ei^joy 


Yet  weigh  the  cause,  there  's  diflerence  in  the  lact : 
He  siew  bis  mother  at  the  gods*  oommand, 
They  bid  him  strike,  and  did  direct  his  band  ; 
To  punish  falsehood,  and  appease  the  ghost 
Of  his  poor  &ther  treacherouely  lost, 
Just  in  the  minutę  when  the  flowing  bowi 
With  a  fuli  tłde  enlarg'd  his  cheorful  souL 
Yet  kiird  he  not  his  sbter,  or  his  wife,  ' 
Nor  aim'd  at  any  near  relation's  life  ; 
Orestes,  in  the  beat  of  all  his  ragę, 
Ne'er  play'd  or  sung  upon  a  public  stagei 
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Nerer  on  Tene  did  hts  wIM  th<Mights  employ. 
To  paint  the  horrid  scenę  of  barning  Troy, 
like  Nero,  who,  to  raise  his  fancy  higher, 
And  finish  the  great  work,  set  Romę  on  fire. 
Buch  cńmes  make  treasoo  just,  and  might  compel 
Vliiginiu8,  Vindex,  Galba,  to  rebel ; 
For  what  conld  Nero'8  self  hare  acted  wone 
To  ajcgravate  the  wretched  nation'8  cune? 

These  are  the  blest  endowments,  studies,  arts, 
Which  esercise  our  mighty  emperoi^s  parts ; 
Such  frolicfl  with  bit  roying  genius  suit. 
On  foreign  theatres  to  prostitnte 
His  troice  and  hononr,  for  the  poor  renotm 
Of  patting  all  the  Grecian  actora  down. 
And  winnjng  at  a  wake  their  parsley  crown. 
Let  this  trinmphal  chaplet  find  sonie  place 
Among  the  other  tropbies  of  thy  race: 
By  the  Domitii^s  statnes  shall  be  laid 
Tbe  habit  and  the  mask  in  which  you  play'd 
Antłgone*s,  or  bold  Thyestes'  part, 
(Whtłe  your  wild  naturę  little  wanted  art) 
And  on  the  marble  pil  lar  shall  be  hung 
The  lute  to  which  the  royal  madman  tung. 

Who,  Catiline,  can  tx>ast  a  nobler  tine 
'Than  thy  lewd  fHend  Cethegus%  and  thine  ? 
Yet  you  tqok  arois,  and  did  by  night  conspire 
To  set  your  houses  and  our  gods  on  fire : 
(An  enterprise  which  might  indeed  become 
Our  enemies,  the  Gauls,  not  sons  of  Romę, 
To  recompense  whose  barbarous  intent  » 

PitchM  shirts  would  be  too  mild  a  punishment) 
Bnt  TuUy,  our  wise  ćonaul,  watch'd  the  blow, 
With  care  discorerM,  and  di8ann*d  the  fbe ; 
Tully,  the  humble  mushroom,  scarcely  known, 
The  lowly  natiye  of  a  country  town, 
(Who  till  of  late  could  never  reach  the  height 
Of  being  hononr^d  as  a  Roman  knight) 
Throughout  the  trembling  city  placM  a  guard, 
Dcaling  an  equal  share  to  every  ward. 
And  by  the  peaceful  robę  got  morę  renown 
Within  our  walls,  than  young  Octavius  woa 
By  ▼ictories  at  Actium,  or  the  plain 
Of  Thessaly,  di8CoIour'd  by  the  slain : 
Him  therefore  Romę  in  gratitude  decreed 
The  Father  of  his  Country,  which  he  freed. 

Marius,  (another  consnl  we  admire) 
In  the  same  yillage  bom,  fiist  plough'd  for  hire; 
His  next  advance  was  to  the  soldier*s  trade, 
Where,  if  he  did  not  nimbly  ply  the  spade, 
His  surly  offlcer  nę'er  faiPd  to  crack 
His  kno(ty  ondgel  on  his  tougher  back : 
Yet  he  alone  secur^d  the  tottering  state, 
Withstood  the  Cimbrians,  and  redeem'd  oor  fate: 
So  when  the  eagłes  to  their  quarry  flew, 
(Who  nerer  such  a  goodly  banquet  knew) 
Only  a  second  laurel  did  adom 
His  coUeague  Catulus,  though  nobly  boro ; 
He  shar^d  the  pride  of  the  triumphal  bay, 
But  Marius  won  the  glory  of  the  day. 

From  a  mean  siock  the  pious  Decii  came. 
Smali  their  estates,  and  Tulgar  was  their  name; 
Yet  such  their  virtues,  that  their  less  alone 
For  Romę  and  all  our  legions  did  atone  t 
Hieir  country'8  doom  they  by  their  own  retrieyM, 
ThemseWes  morę  worth  than  all  the  host  they 

^v'd. 
The  Ust  good  kina:  whom  willing  Romę  obey'd 
Was  the  poor  ofispring  of  a  captire  maid ; 
Yet  he  those  rubes  of  empire  justly  borę, 
'Wbicb  Romulus,  our  sacred  foundcr,  wore  i 


Nicely  he  gain'd,  and  well  posiest  tbe  timae^ 
(fot  for  his  father*s  merit,  but  hts  own^ 
And  reign'd,  himself  a  famtly  alone. 

When  Tarquin,  his  pnmd  successer,  was  q^Mirdy 
And  with  him  Lust  and  Tyranny  espeird, 
The  consuPs  sons  (who,  for  their  oountry's  good. 
And  to  enhance  the  henour  of  their  blood, 
Should  have  asserted  what  their  father  won. 
And,  io  conBrm  that  liberty,  have  dane 
Acttons  which  Cocles  might  haTe  wishM  hisowii; 
What  might  to  Mutius  wonderfut  ąppear. 
And  what  bold  Clelia  inight  with  envy  hear) 
OpeuM  the  gates,  enaea^ouring  to  restope 
Their  banishM  king,  and  arbitrary  power: 
Whilst  a  poor  ^ave,  with  scarce  a  name,  betray'd 
The  horrid  ills  these  wełl-born  rogues  htud  laid  i 
Who  therefore  for  their  treason  justly  bofe 
Tbe  rods  and  ax,  ne'er  usM  in  Romę  before. 

If  you  hafre  strength  Achilles'  arms  to  betct. 
And  courage  to  sustain  a  ten  years  war; 
Though  foul  Thersltes  got  thee,  tbou  shait  be 
Morę  IoyM  by  all,  and  morę  esteem*d  by  me, 
Than  if  by  chance  you  from  some  bero  came, 
In  nothing  like  your  father  but  his  name. 

Boast  then  your  blood,  and  your  kii^  lineag«- 
stretoh 
As  high  as  Romę,  and  its  great  ibunden  readi; 
You  '11  find,  in  these  heredttary  tales, 
Your  ancestors  the  scum  of  broken  jails; 
And  Romains,  your  honour^s  ancient  aource. 
But  a  poor  shepherd^s  boy,  or  aometfaiog 


HORA  CE.    BOOK  III.    ODE  VIL 
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Deae  Molly,  why  so  ofl  in  tears? 
Why  all  these  jealousies  and  fears. 

For  thy  bold  Son  of  Thunder  ? 
Have  patience  till  we  've  conquer'd  Francet 
Thy  closet  shall  be  stor'd  with  Nantz  ; 

Ye  ladies  like  such  plunder. 

Before  Toulon  thy  yoke-mate  lies, 
Wbere  all  the  Iive-Iong  night  he  sighs 

For  thee  in  lousy  cabin : 
And  though  the  captain^s  Chloe  criet, 

Tis  I,  dear  BuUy,  pr*ythee  rise'* 

He  will  not  let  the  drab  in. 


« 


But  she,  the  cunning'st  jadę  alive, 
Says,  'tis  the  ready  way  to  thrive. 

By  sharing  female  bounties : 
And,  if  he  Ml  be  but  kind  one  night, 
She  Tows  he  shall  be  dubb'd  a  knight, 

When  she  is  madę  a  countesa. 

Then  tells  of  smooth  young  pages  whipp*dy 
Cashier^d,  and  of  their  liveiies  strippM ; 

Who  late  to  peers  belonging, 
Are  nightly  qow  compell'd  io  trudge 
With  links,  because  they  would  not  dmdge 

To  8ave  their  ladies*  lodging. 

But  Val,  the  eunuch,  cannot  be 
A  colder  caralier  than  be, 

In  all  snch  kive-adTentare8 : 
Then  pray  do  you,  dear  Mdły,  take 
Some  Christian  care,  and  do  not  hrMk 

Your  cunjugal  jadęatares^ 


IMITATION  OF  HORACE. 
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Bellair!  (who  doei  not  Bellair  know  ? 
Tbe  wit,  the  beantf ,  and  the  beau) 

GiTes  out,  he  love9  you  dearly : 
And  many  a  nymph  attackM  with  sighs^ 
Aod  soft  impertinence  and  nmae. 

Foli  oft  bas  beat  a  parley. 

Bat,  pretty  tnrtle,  wben  the  blade 
Sball  cooie  with  amoroos  serenadę, 

Soon  Irom  the  window  ratę  him : 
Bot  if  reproof  will  not  gre^ail* 
>bid  he  perchance  attennpt  to  sc&le» 

HMChar:^  the  jordan  at  him. 
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YiasES  immortal  as  tny  bays  I  sing, 

When  sutted  to  my  trembling  ^ng : 

When  by  strange  art  boŁh  Toice  and  lyre  agiee 

To  make  ooe  pleasing  harmony. 

Ali  poets  are  by  their  biind  captain  led, 

(For  nonę  c*er  had  tbe  sacrilegious  pride 
To  tear  thewell-plac'd  taurel  firom  his  aged  head.) 

Yet  Pindar'a  rolling  dithyrambic  tide 
Hath  still  this  praise,  that  nonę  presume  to  fly 
likt  him,  but  flag  too  Iow,  or  soar  too  high. 
Still  does  Stesichorus^s  tongue 
Sing  sweeter  than  the  bird  which  on  it  hung. 
Anacreon  ne*er  too  old  can  grow, 
Love  irom  erery  yerse  does  flow ; 
Still  Sappho*s  stńngs  do  seem  to  moTe^ 
Instmcting  all  ber  ses  to  loye. 

Golden  rings  of  flowing  hair 
Morę  than  Helen  did  ensnare; 
Othen  a  prinoe'8  grandear  did  admire. 
And,  wondering,  melted  to  desire. 
Not  onły  skilfnl  Teuoer  knew 
To  direct  arronra  from  the  bended  yew« 
Tn>y  morę  than  ooce  did  fali, 
Though  hirelmg  godsrebuilt.ita  nodding  walL 
Was  Stheneha  the  oniy  yaliant  he, 
A  inbjeei  fit  Ibr  lasting  poetry  ? 
Was  Heetor  that  prodigious  nian  alooe, 
Who,  to  save  others  lires,  ezpos^d  his  own? 
Was  only  he  so  brave  to  dare  his  fate. 
And  be  tbe  pilłar  of  a  totteiing-state  ? 
No ;  othen  buryM  in  oblirion  lie, 

As  sileni  as  their  gn^e, 
Because  no  charitable  poet  gave 
Their  w^l-desenred  imoM)rtaltty. 

Tirtne  with  sloth,  and  cowards  with  the  braTe, 
Are  leverd  in  th*  impartial  grave, 
If  they  DO  poet  have. 

Bnt  I  will  lay  my  musie  by, 
And  bid  the  moumful  strings  in  silence  lie  j 
Unleas  my  songs  begin  and  end  with  jrou, 
To  wbom  my  strings,  to  whom  my  songs,  are  due. 
No  pride  does  with  3rour  rising  honours  grow, 
Xou  meekly  look  on  suppliant  crowds  below. 
Sbonid  Fortme  change  your  happy  state, 
Yoo  oould  admire,  yet  envy  not,  the  great. 
Your  equa)  hand  holds  an  unbia8*d  sealę, 
Where  no  rich  vices,  gilded  baits,  prevail: 
You  with  a  geiierotis  honesty  despise 
What  aU  the  meaner  world  so  dearly  prize  i 


Nor  does  your  Tirtne  disappear 

With  the  smali  circie  of  one  ahortpliv*d  yeart 
Othcrs,  like  comets,  Tisit  and  away ; 
Your  lustre,  great  as  theirs,  finds  no  decay, 
But  with  the  constant  Sun  jnakes  an  etemal  day. 

We  barbarously  cali  those  blest, 

Wbo  are  of  largest  tenements  possest, 
»   Whilst  sweUing  cofTers  break  their  owner'8  rctt 

Morę  tmly  happy  those,  who  can 

GoTem  that  littie  empire,  Man; 

Bridle- their  passions,  and  direct  theii  will 

Through  all  the  glittering  patha  of  charming  iłl; 

Who  spend  their  treasure  freely  as  'twas  giren 

By  the  large  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven ; 

Who,  in  a  lixt  unalterable  state, 

Smile  at  the  doubtful  tide  of  Fate, 

And  scom  alike  her  friendship  and  her  hate ; 

Who  poison  less  than  falsehood  fear, 

Loth  to  purcbase  life  so  dear; 
But  kiodly  for  their  friend  embrace  oold  Death. 
And  seal  their  country *b  love  with  their  departing 
breath. 


TRANSLATION 

OF  TKB  POŁLOWIMG  TEESB  FROM  ŁfCAN  : 

Viotrix  causa  Diis  placuit,  sed  Ticta  Gatoni, 

Thb  gods  and  Cato  did  in  this  divide, 

They  choose  the  coaquering,  he  the  cooquer'd  sidc^ 


TO 

MR.  EDMUND  SMITH. 

Mmi,  rarely  credit  Gommon  Fame^ 
Unbeeded  let  ber  praise  or  blame, 
As  wbimsiea  guide  the  gossip  tatUes 
Of  wits,  of  beauties,  and  of  battles ; 
To-day  the  warrior^s  brow  sbe  crpwni^ 
For  naral  spoils,  and  taken  towns ; 
To-morrow  all  her  spiije  shS  rallies, 
And  fotes  the  Tictor  to  the  gallies. 

Nor  in  her  viiits  can  she  spare 
The  reputation  of  tbe  fehr. 
For  instance : — Chloe*8  bloom  did  boaat 
A  while  to  be  the  reigning  toast ; 
lican  hectic  sparks  abandon*d  bohea. 
And  in  beer-glasses  pledg*d  to  Chkw : 
What  iops  of  figurę  did  she  bring 
To  the  front  boices  and  the  ring  ? 
While  nymphs  of  quality  look  sullen, 
As  breeding  wires,  or  monlting  pulleoi 
Blest  charmer  she,  till  prying  Famę 
Incog.  to  młS8's  toilet  eame ; 
Where  in  tbe  gallipots  sbe  spy*d 
Ulies  and  roses,  that  defy'd 
The  frost  of  Age,  with  certatn  picktes 
They  cali— cosmetics  for  the  freckles ; 
Away  she  flew  with  what  she  wanted. 
And  told  at  court  that  Chloe  painted. 

"  Then  who  *d  on  common  Famę  rely, 
Whose  chief  empkiyment  's  to  decry } 
A  cogging,  fickle,  jilting  female, 
As  ever  ply'd  at  ^  in  the  Mail  ^ 
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The  father  of  sH  6bi  biB^Bt  łier 

Od  Bome  old  newanmn^  tety  daugbler." 

O  captain  !  Tai8ez-vouB — %weie  hud 
Her  norels  ne^er  shoold  bawe  reguA : 
One  proof  I  '11  in  hćr  fBvwBr  |;ive, 
Which  iKiDe  but  you  will  disbelieye. 

When  Phoebus  sent  ber  to  ledke 
The  praises  of  the  tnost  polłte, 
Wbose  «c«ne8  have  been,  in  ereiy  ttg^i 
The  glories  of  the  Britisb  stagpe, 
Tben  she,  to  rigid  tnitfa  oonfinM, 
Your  fliame  with  lafty  Shakapeare  jońn^i 
And,  speaking  as  tbe  god  directed, 
The  pcaiM  rfie  gave  ma  unsupected. 


TWE  8PEŁL'. 

I 

**  Wnon^iR  I  "wire,"  ywmg  Strepbon  Gry% 
**  Ye  ponren,  thaŁ  o*er  the  nooie  preside  I 
Wit,  beauty,  wealth,  and  humour,  gWei 
Ot  let  me  still  a  rover  live :       ' 
£ut  if  all  these  no  nymph  can  sbare. 
And  I  *m  predestinM  to  the  snare, 
Let  miue,  ye  powero !  be  doubly  fair.*' 

Thns  pray^d  the  swain  in  beat  of  bloo^. 
WhiLst  Cupid  at  his  elbow  stood ; 
And  twitching  bSm,  aaid,  "  YonUi,  be  wti#» 
Ask  not  impossibilities : 
A  faultless  make,  a  onnag^d  wit, 
Huraoar  and  foitnne  never  mett 
But  if  a  beauty  you  'd  obtain, 
Gourt  some  bright  PhylUs  of  the  bratn; 
The  dear  id^^a  long  enjoy, 
Clean  is  the  bliss,  and  will  not  cloy. 
But  trust  me,  youth,  for  I  'm  snicert^ 
And  fcnow  the  ladłes  to  a  hair, 
Howe'er  smali  poets  whine  upon  it, 
In  madrigal,  aiMł  song,  and  somiet, 
Their  beauty  's  bnt  a  ^U,  to  bring 
A  Iover  to  th'  enebanted  ring; 
Ere  the  sack-posset  is  digestedt 
Or  half  of  Hymeu^  taper  wastad, 
The  winning  air,  the  wanton  trip, 
The  radiant  eye,  tbe  rti^et  lip^ 
From  which  yon  fragraat  'kiises  stote. 
And  seem  to  suck  her  spriuging  soal*~ 
Hiese,  and  the  rest,  you  doeted  on, 

Are  nauseom  or  inapid  grown ; 
The  Speli  dis8olves,  the  Cloud  is  gOBi^ 

And  Sachamsa  tumsto  JoaOi" 
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tHB  DBATH  OP  TTBUŁŁUS. 

FROM  OVID. . 

Ip  Memnon*8  lałe,  bewaiPd  with  oonstant  dew, 
Does,  with  the  day,  his  mother^s  grief  renew ; 

>  This  poem,  with  a  few  alterations,  is  to  be 
ibond  in  Fenton,  (see  toU  x.)  under  the  title  of 
the  Platonie  Spell.    K, 


If  ber  8on's  death  noir^i  tender  7%etis* 

To  swell  with  teass  tbe  wave8,  with  sigfas  the  wiad^ 

If  mighty  gods  can  mortols'  sonów  know. 

And  be  the  humbie  parCaers  of  our  woe; 

Now  loose  your  tresaes,  peasive  Elegy, 

(Too  well  your  office  and  yow  same  agree) 

Tibullos,  onoe  the  joy  and  pride  of  Famę, 

Ues  now  rich  f ud  on  the  trembling  flasBe. 

Sad  Cupid  now  despaiis  of  conąuering  hearta* 

Throws  by  his  empty  i|niYer,  breria  his  daita ; 

Eases  his  useleas  bows  from  idie  atriags* 

Nor  flies,  but  hombly  cneps  with  Aaftpag 

He  wants,  of  which  be  robb'd  Ibnd  lovers, 

And  wounds  with  forious  hands  his  penBive 

Those  gFBcefbl  curls  which  wantonly  did  ńsm, 

The  wbiter  ri^als  of  the  faliing  snów, 

Forget  their  beauty,  and  in  discord  lie, 

Drunk  with  the  fountain  fron  his  miting  «ye. 

Not  morę  .£neas'  less  the  boy  did  morę; 

Łike  passions  for  tbem  hoHh,  prore  ef|«a]  !•««. 

Tibullus*  death  grieves  tbe  ^ir  goddess  morę. 

Morę  sirsils  her  eyes,  tban  when  the  saTi^se  boar 

Her  beautiful,  her  lov*d  Adonis  tore.  ' 

Poets*  kiTge  souls  Heaven*s  DoMest  stailips  4» 
bear; 
(t^oels,  tbe  watdrfitl  angels  dariing  care) 
Yet  Death,  (blind  amher)  that  no  dfllsrence  kiion» 
Without  respect  his  roving  arrows  throws. 
Nor  Pboebns,  nor  the  Moses*  qneen»  ceuld  gpw 
Their  son,  their  own  pierogatiTe,  to  lirę. 
Oii^eus,  the  beir  of  both  his  parents'  ikill, 
Tam'd  woiidermff'bea8tj!,«nd  Death^mnrecniel  wiD. 
linus'  sad  strings  on  the  dnmb  lote  do  lie^ 
In  silenee  IbrcM  to  let  Chenr  master  die. 
Homer  (the  spring  to  wbem  we  poets  owe 
Our  little  all  does  in  sweet  numbeis  flow) 
Remains  immortal  only  in  his  famę. 
His  works  ahme  surrire  tbe  envioiis  flame. 

In  Tain  to  gods  (If  gods  there  are)  we  pray» 
And  needless  riotims  prodigaliy  pay, 
Worship  their  sleeping  deities :  yet  Death 
Scoms  Totaries,  and  stops  the  praying  breatb. 
To  hallow'd  shrines  intniding  Fate  will  oomcy 
And  drag  yon  from  the  altar  to  the  tomb. 

Go,  frantic  poet,  with  delusioas  fed, 
Think  laurels  guard  your  oonsecrated  bead, 
Now  the  sweet  master  of  yonr  ait  is  dead. 
What  oan  we  hope  ?  sińce  that  a  nanow  span 
Can  measure  the  remains  of  tbee,  great  man! 
The  bold  rash  flame  that  durst  approacłi  so  iiigh» 
And  see  TibuUns,  and  not  trembtiac  die, 
Durst  seize  on  temples,  and  their  ^ds  defy. 
Fair  Yenns  (fair  ev^i  in  fsuefa  sonows)  slands^ 
Oosing  her  hea^y  eyes  with  trembling  hands : 
Anon,  in  yain,  officiously  she  tries 
To  queoch  the  ilame  with  tirem  from  her  eyob 

His  mother  weepmg  does  his  eyelids  close. 
And  on  his  urn,  tears,  her  last  fpit,  bestowŁ 
His  sister  too,  with  hair  diafaer^M,  bears 
Part  of  her  mother^s  natare,  and  her  tean. 

With  those,  two  fair,  two  monrnfnl  ńrab  come^ 
Aad  add  a  greater  trinmph  to  his  tomb : 
Both  hug  his  urn,  both  his  lorM  ashes  kias^ 
And  both  contend  which  reapVi  the  greater  blin. 
Thus  Delia  spoke,  (when  sigfas  no  morę  coold  lasŁ) 
Renewmg  by  remembrance  pleaaores  past; 
«  When  yooth  with  rigour  ^  for  joy  oonubipe^ 
I  was  TiboUus'  life,  Tlbnllns  minę : 
I  entertain*d  his  hot,  his  flrst  desire. 
And  kept  ałiTe.  tiU  ag e,  haa  aottve  fixa." 
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To  ber  thcn  Nemeris,  (when  groant  g»Te  lea^e) 
"  Ab  I  alone  wai  kiv*d,  akme  I  HI  grieve : 
Spare  yoar  Tain  tean,  Tlbullns*  heart  was  minę, 
About  my  neck  hia  dying  arms  did  twme ; 
I  matchM  his  soul,  whicb  tnie  to  me  did  prore : 
Aga  ended  yours,  0eath  aa\j  8topp'd  my  lorę." 

If  anypoor  remains sumre  the flames, 
Escept  thin  shadows,  and  nnore  empty  names ; 
Free  in  Elysium  shall  Tibullus  vove, 
Nor  (tu  a  second  death  should  cross  bis  ]ove,' 
There  shall  Catullns,  crownM  with  bays,  impart 
Tb  his  Ihr  dearer  friend  his  open  heart: 
Hiera  Gallus  (if  Fame's  hundred  toogues  all  lie) 
Sball,  free  from  oeosure,  no  morę  rashiy  die. 
fiuch  shall  our  poef  s  blest  oompanioDB  be. 
And  in  their  dcatha,  as  in  their  lives>  agree. 
But  thoa,  rich  Urn,  obey  my  strict  oommands, 
Guaid  thy  great  charge  from  sacrilegious  banda. 
Hiou,  Eflurth,  'nbuHos'  ashes  gently  nse, 
Aad  be  as  soft  and  easy  as  bis  Mnse. 


TOTUS 

ErENING  STAR. 

BMGUSHSD  raOM  A  OBJUS  IDYŁŁIUMk 

BaiGHT  Star !  by  Yenus  fix'd  abore^ 
To  nile  the  bappy  lealms  of  honre ; 
Who  in  the  dewy  rear  of  day, 
Advancing  thy  distinguishM  ray, 
Dost  other  lights  as  hr  outshine 
-As  Cynthia'8  siWer  glories  thine ; 
Known  by  superior  beauty  there, 
As  much  as  Pastorella^iere. 

Esert,  bright  Star,  thy  friendly  ligfat. 
And  guide  me  througfa  the  dushy  ntght; 
Defraaded  of  ber  beams,  the  Moon 
Shines  dim,  and  will  be  TanishM  sooil 
I  would  not  rob  the  shepherd^s  fbid  ; 
I  seeh  no  miser^s  boarded  gold  $ 
To  find  a  njmph,  I  'm  forcM  to  stray, 
Who  lately  stole  my  heart  away. 


•    ( 
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John  Philips  was  bom  on  the  SOth  of  December,  1676,  at  Bampton  in  Oxford- 
lUre;  of  which  place  his  iather,  Dr.  Stephen  Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop,  was 
iiiiiister.  The  first  part  of  his  education  was  domestic  y  after  which  he  was  sent  to 
Winchester,  where,  as  we.  are  told  by,  Dr.  Sewel,  his  biographer,  he  was  soon  distin- 
guished  by  the  saperiority  of  his  eierdses;  and,  whai  is  less  easily  to  be  credited,  so 
Bitich  endeared  himself  to  his  scboolfellows  by  his  civility  «id  good-uature,  that  they, 
witfaoot  miirmur  or  ill-will,  saw  him  indulged  by  the  master  with  particular  immunities. 
It  is  related,  fhat,  when  he  was  at  scAool,  he  seidom  ningled  m  play  with  the  other 
boys,  but  retired  to  his  chamber ;  where  his  sovereigB  pfeasure  was  to  sit,  hour  after 
hour,  whiie  his  hair  was  combed  by  somebody,  whose  sereice  he  found  means  to 
procure*. 

At  school  he  became  acąuainted  with  the  poets  aocieut  and  modem,  and  fixed  his 
attention  particularly  on  Milton.  ^ 

k  1694  he  entered  himself  at  Christ-church,  a  college  at  that  time  in  the  highest 
leputation,  by  the  transmission  of  Biisby's  scbolars  to  the  care  first  of  Feli,  and  after- 
wards  of  Aldrich.  Herę  he  was  distinguished  as  a  genius  emment  among  the  eminent, 
aad  for  friendshq[>  patticalarly  intimate  witii  Mr.  Smith,  tłi^  author  of  Phsedra  and 
Hippolytos.  The  profession  which  he  intended  to  foUow  was  that  of  physic ;  and  he 
took  much  delight  in  natural  hiatoiy,  of  whicb  hotany  was  his  favourite  part. 

His  reputation  was  confined  to  his  friends  and  to  the  uniyersity,  till  about  1703  he 
extended  it  to  a  wider  drde  by  the  Splendid  Shilling,  which  strack  the  public  atten^ 
tion  with  a  modę  of  writing  new  and  uuexpected, 

*  haae  Yonios  rdates,  that  he  also  deliglited  in  ba^hig  his  hair  combed,  when  he  conid  have  it  doD» 
by  barben  or  other  persons  skilled  in  the  mlei  of  prosody.  Of  the  paasage  that  contains  this  ridiculoaa 
Cucy,  the  following  is  a  translation :  **  Many  people  taVe  delight  in  the  rubbing  of  their  limbs,  and 
the  oombing  of  their  hair;  but  these  erercises  would  delight  much  morę,  if  the  scnrants  at  the  baths, 
and  of  the  baibers,  were  so  skilfiil  in  this  art,  that  they  could  express  any  measures  with  their  fingers. 
1  ranember  that  morę  than  once  I  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  of  this  sort,  who  couM  iniitate 
tay  measnre  of  songs  in  combing  the  hair,  so  as  sometimes  to  espress  rery  intelligibly  iambics,  trocheei^ 
dactyls,  &c  from  whence  there  arose  to  me  no  smali  delight."  SeeW  Treatise  de  Poematum  canta 
«t  ?iiibu9  RythmL  Os».  1673,  p.  6i.    fil 
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Tlłis  perfonnance  raised  hiin  so  high,  that,  when  Europę  resóoiidecl  with  tiie  yndbatj 
of  Blenheim,  he  was,  probably  with  an  occult  opposition  to  Addisoo,  emplojed  to 
deliver  the  acclamation  of  the  Tories.  It  is  sald,  tliat  fae  would  willingly  liave  dedined 
the  task,  but  that  his  friends  urged  it  upon  him,  It  appean  that  he  wrote  this  poem 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  St.  John. 

Blenheim  was  published  in  1705/  The  iiext  year  produced  his  great  work,  the  pon 
upon  Cider,  in  two  books ;  which  was  received  with  loud  praisea,  and  contmued  loi^ 
to  be  read,  as  an  imitation  of  Virg!l*s  Georgie,  which  needed  not  shun  the  presenoe  of 
the  original. 

He  then  grew  prcbably  morę  confident  of  his  own  abnities,  and  began  to  meditate  t 
poem  on  the  Last  Day ;  a  subject  on  which  no  mind  can  hope  to  equal  expectation. 

This  work  he  did  not  live  to  finish ;  his  diseases^  a  slow  consumption  and  an  asthnn, 
put  a  stop  to  his  studies,  and  on  Febniary  15,  IJOS,  at  the  beginning  of  his  thirfy- 
third  year,  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Hereford ;  and  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwud 
lord  chancellor,  gave  him  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  inscriptioD  al 
Westminster  was  written,  as  I  have  heard,  by  Dr.  Atterbuiy,  though  oommonly  gifei 
to  Dr.  Freind. 

His  Epitaph  at  Hereford, 

I 

JOHANNES  PHILIPS 

Obut  15  die  Fek  Anno  \  ?J^  ^''^^• 

C  iEUt  ras  St. 

OKa  ń  reąuins,  iMuie  Umam  inspice: 

Si  Ingeniam  neidai,  ipóus  Openi  ooosale: 

Si  Tnmulum  deaideru, 

Templum  adi  Westmonasteriente: 

Oualis  quantuflque  Vir  fuerit, 

Dioat  elegant  illa  et  pnedara, 

Qu»  cenotaphiam  ibi  decorat, 

Inflcriptia 

Qttdjn  interim  erga  Gognatos  pius  et  oflicioras, 

Testetor  hoc  nxum 

A  MiaiA  PniŁin  Matre  ipnns  pientiammA, 

rjecti  Filii  Memoms  non  tine  Lacrymis  dicatom^ 


His  Epitoph  at  Westminster. 

Herefbrdis  condantnr  Ona, 
*     Hoc  in  Delubro  statuitur  Imago, 
Britanniam  omnem  perragatur  Fam^ 

JOHANNIS  PHILIPS: 

Oni  Yiiit  bonis  docti8que  jnsta  chan% 

Immoltale  suum  Ingenium, 

ErudiŁioiie  multiplici  eacultum. 

Miro  animi  candore, 

£aEimi4  morum  simpiicitate^ 

Honestayit. 

litteramm  Amceniorum  sitim, 

Ouam  Wintonie  Puer  lentire  coepeiat, 

Inter  JEóu  Chiisti  Aluffisos  jagtter  explevit, 
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*    '  td  illo  Mt^farunf  Dondcłlio 

PnBclaiis  iEmulonim  studiis  excitatus, 

Optimifl  scrąbendi  Mag^stńs  semper  intentiM^ 

Carmina  sermone  Patrio  composuit 

A  Gracifl  Latioisąue  fntibos  feliciter  dedncta, 

Attidfl  Romanisąue  auribus  omnioo  digna, 

Yenuum  qiiippe  Harmoniam 

Rythmo  didieerat 

Aiitiquo  illo,  libero^  multilbmii 

Ad  res  ipns  apto  pronos,  et  attemperato. 

Non  numeris  in  eundem  ferć  orbem  redeimtibus^ 

Non  Clausalanutt  simUiter  cadentium  sono 

Metiri: 
Uni  in  boc  laudis  genere  Miltono  secnndns, 

Pńmoqae  pcene  par. 

Res  seu  Tenues,  seu  Orandes,  aea  Mediocres 

Omandas  somseraty 

Nusquam,  non  quod  decnit, 

Et  videt,  et  a^secutus  eat, 

Egregius,  qiiociiBque  Stylom  verterety 

Fandi  aathor,  et  Modorum  arttfez. 

Fas  sit  Huic, 

AuBO  licH  it  ta&  Metrorum  Legę  diMedere, 

O  Foeflis  AnglicaraB  Pater,  atqae  Cdnditor,  Chaucere, 

Altenim  tibi  latus  claudere, 

Yatum  certę  Gneres,  tuos  undique  stipantiom 

Non  dedecebit  Chonim. 

Simon  HAmcouaT,  Miles, 

yiii  ben^  de  se,  de  litteria  meriti 

Qnoad  viTeret  Fautor, 

Pbst  Obitum  pić  memor, 

Hoc  łlli  Saxam  poni  volait. 

J.  Phimps,  SnpHAMi,  S.  T.  P.  Arcbidiacoiu 

Salop.  Filios,  natus  est  Bamptonhe 

In  agro  Oxon.  Dec.  30,  1676. 
Obut  Herefordis,  Feb.  15, 1708. 

Philips  bas  been  always  praised,  without  contradictioo,  9S  a  man  módest^  bhmeless, 
and  pious ;  who  borę  narrowness  of  fortunę  witbout  discontent,  and  tedious  and  painfiil 
fflaladies  witbout  impatience ;  beloyed  by  those  tbat  knew  bim,  but  not  ambitious  to  be 
koown.  He  was  probably  not  fonned  for  a  wide  circle.  His  conversation  b  com- 
BKoded  fbr  its  innocent  gaiety,  whicb  seems  to  baye  ilowed  only  amongbis  intimates ; 
for  I  have  been  told,  tbat  be  was  in  company  silent  and  barren,  and  employed  only 
upon  tbe  pleasure  of  bis  pipę.  His  addiction  to  tobacco  ts  mentioned  by  one  of  bis 
biograpbers,  wbo  lemarks,  tbat  in  all  bis  writings,  except  Blenbeim,  be  bas  found  an 
opportunity  of  celebrating  tbe  fragrant  fiime.  In  common  life  be  was  probably  one  of 
^se  wbo  please  by  not  oflending,  and  wbose  person  was  loyed  because  bis  writing^ 
were  admired.  He  died  bonoured  and  lamented,  before  any  part  of  bis  reputation 
bad  witbered,  and  before  bis  patron  St.  Jobn  bad  disgraced  bim. 

His  Works  are  few.  The  Splendid  Sbilling  bas  tbe  uncommon  merit  of  an  originai 
design,  unless  it  may  be  tbougbt  precluded  by  tbe  ancient  Centos.  To  degrade  tlie 
soonding  words  and  stately  construction  of  Milton,  by  an  application  to  tbe  lowest  and 
most  triyia]  things,  gratifies  tbe  rnind  witb  a  momentary  triumpb  oyer  tbat  grandeur, 
whicb  hitberto  beld  its  captiyes  in  admiration;  tbe  words  and  things  are  presentcd  witb 
i  new  appearance^  and  notelty  is  always  grateful  wbere  it  giyes  no  pain. 

VOLyUŁ  Bb 
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But  the  merit  of  such  performances  b^ins  and  euds  with  the  fint  author.    He  tbat 

should  again  adapt  Miltoii*s  phrase  to  the  g^ross  inddents  of  common  life,  and  ewen 

,    adapt  it  with  more  art,  which  would  not  be  difficult,  must  yet  expect  but  a  smali  pait 

of  the  praise  which  Philips  has  obtained ;  he  can  only  hope  to  be  considered  as  tbe 

y^  V .  repeater  of  a  jest , 

^'  The  parody  on  Milton/'  says  Gildon,  **  is  the  only  tolerable  production  of  iti 
author.''  This  is  a  censure  too  dogmatical  and  violent.  The  poem  of  Blenheim  was 
never  denied  to  be  tolerabk,  even  by  those  who  do  not  allow  it  supremę  ezcellenoe. 
It  is  indeed  the  poem  of  a  scholar,  ali  mestpert  of  totar  ;  of  a  man  who  writes  bo<^ 
from  books,  and  studies  the  world  iu  a  college.'  He  seems  to  have  formed  his  ideas  of 
the  field  of  Blenheim  from  the  battles  of  the  heroic  ages,  or  the  tales  of  cluvalry,  with 
▼ery  little  comprehension  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  composition  of  a  modem 
hero,  which  Addison  has  displayed  with  so  much  propriety.  He  makes  Marlborougb 
behold  at  a  distance  the  slaughter  madę  by  Tedlard,  then  hastę  to  eucounterand 
restrain  him,  and  mow  his  way  through  ranks  madę  headlcss  by  his  sword. 

He  imitates  Milton's  numbers  indeed,  but  imitates  them  very  injudiciously.  Defonnitj 
is  easily  copied ;  and  whateyer  tliere  is  in  Milton  which  the  reader  wisfaes  away,  ali 
that  b  obsolete,  peculiar,  or  licentious,  is  accumulated  with  great  care  by  Philips. 
Milton's  verse  was  hannoaioDS,  in  proportion  to  the  generał  state  of  our  mctie  b 
Milton's  age  ;  and,  if  he  had  written  after  the  improvements  madę  by  Diyden,  it  ii 
leasonable  to  belieye,  that  he  would  have  admitted  a  more  {leasing  modulation  of  niu^ 
bers  into  his  work ;  but  Philips  sits  down  with  a  resolution  to  make  no  more  musie  than 
be  found  ;  to  want  ali  that  his  master  wanted,  though  he  is  yery  fiir  firom  having  wfaat 
his  master  had.  Those  asperities,  therefore,  tliat  are  yenerable  in  the  Pftradise  Lost, 
are  contemptible  in  the  Blenheim. 

^ihere  is  a  Latin  ode  wiitten  to  his  patron  St  John,  in  return  for  a  present  of  wme 
and  tobacco,  which  cannot  be  passed  without  notice.  It  is  gay  and  elegant,  and 
exhibits  several  artfiil  accommodations  of  classic  expressions  to  new  puiposes.  It  seem 
better  tumed  than  the  ode  of  Hannes '. 

To  tbe  poem  on  Cider,.  written  in  imitatioH  of  the  Geoigics,  may  be  given  this 
peculiar  praise,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth ;  that  the  precepts  which  it  cootains  ase 
exact  and  just ;  and  that  it  is  therefore,  at  once,  a  book  of  entertainment  and  of 
sdence.  This  I  was  told  by  Miller,  the  great  gardener  and  botanist,  whose  erpics* 
sion  was,  tbat  ^  there  were  many  books  written  on  the  same  subject  in  prcMe^  wlŃdi 
do  not  contain  so  much  truth  as  tliat  poem.*' 

In  the  dbposition  of  his  matter,  so  as  to  intersperse  precepts  relating  to  the  cultore 
of  trees  with  sentiments  more  generally  alluring,  and  in  easy  and  graceful  tiaiisitisai 
firom  one  subject  to  another,  he  has  very  diligently  imitated  his  master ;  but  be  unhap- 
piły  pleased  himself  with  blank  verse,  an(f  supposed  that  the  numbeis  of  JliilCa^ 

>  Thk  ode  I  am  willing  to  mentidn,  because  there  teemt  to  be  an  cmmr  in  all  the  prioted  cofi^ 
which  if,  I  find,  retained  in  the  last    Tbey  all  read : 

Qoam  Gratiarum  cura  decentlum 
O!  O!  labellis  cui  Yenus  insidet 

The  author  piobably  wrote, 

Onam  Gratiarum  cara  deceotium 

Ornat:  labellis  cui  Yenus  insidet        Dr.  •/. 
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which  hapnm  the  ttiind  with  ▼eneration,  combined  as  thej  are  with  subjects  of  incon- 
ceivable  grandeur,  could  be  sustained  by  images  which  at  most  can  rise  only  to  elegance. 
Contendiag  angels  may  sbake  the  regions  of  Heaven  iń  blank  yerse;  but  the  flow  of 
cqual  measures,  and  the  embelUshment  of  rhyme,  must  recommend  to  our  attention  the 
art  of  engrafting,  and  dedde  the  merit  of  the  redsłreak  and  pearmain. 

What  study  could  confer,  Philips  had  obtained ;   but  natura!  deficience  camiot  be 
supplied.    He  seems  not  born  to  greatness  and  elevation.    He  is  ne^er  lofty,  nor  does  ^ 
be  oilen  suiprise  with  unexpected  exceilence ;  but  perhaps  to  his  last  poem  may  be 
applied  what  Tully  said  of  tłie  work  of  Lucretius,  that  **  it  is  written  with  much  art, 
tfaougfa  with  few  blazes  of  genius." 

The  foUowing  .fragment,  written  by  Edmund  Smith,  upon  the  works  of  Philips,  has 
been  transcribed  from  the  Bodleian  manuscripts. 

^  A  Prefatory  Discourse  to  the  poem  on  Mr,  Philips^  with  a  character  of  his 

writings, 

**  It  is  altogetlier  as  equitable  some  account  should  be  given  of  those  who  liave  dis- 
tinguisbed  themselves  by  their  writings,  as  of  those  who  are  renowned  for  great  actions; 
It  b  but  reasonable  they,  who  contribute  so  much  to.  the  immortality  of  others,  should 
Iiave  some  shaie  in  it  themselyes ;  and  sińce  their  genius  only  is  di8covered  by  their 
works,  it  is  just  that  their  yirtues  should  be  recorded  by  their  ńriends.  For  no  modest 
men  (as  the  person  I  write  of  was  'm  perfection)  will  write  their  own  panegyrics;  and  it 
18  ?ery  bard  that  they  should  go  without  reputation,  only  because  they  the  morę  de^ 
8erve  it.  The  end  of  writing  lives  is  for  the  imitation  of  the  readers.  It  will  be  in  the 
power  of  very  few  to  imitate  the  dukie  of  Marlborough ;  we  must  be  content  with  ad- 
miriog  his  great  qualities  and  actions,  without  hopes  of  foUowing  them.  The  priyate 
and  social  yirtues  are  morę  easily  transcribed.  The  life  of  Cowley  is  morę  instructiYe^ 
as  well  as  morę  fine,  tfaan  any  we  have  in  our  language.  And  it  is  to  be  wished,  sińce 
Mr.  Philips  had  so  many  of  the  good  ąualities  of  that  poet,  that  I  had  some  of  the 
abilities  of  his  historian. 

''  The  Grecian  philosophens  have  had  their  lives  written,  theur  morals  commended, 
and  their  sayings  recorded.  Mr.  Philips  had  all  the  virtues  to  which  most  of  them  only 
pretended,  and  all  their  integrity  without  any  of  their  ^ectation. 

^*  The  French  are  very  just  to  emment  men  in  this  point ;  not  a  leamed  man  nor  a 
poet  can  die,  but  all  Europę  must  be  acquainted  with  hb  accomplishments.  They  give 
praise,  and  expect  it  in  their  tunis ;  they  comraend  their  Patrus  and  Molieres  as  well  as 
their  Condćs  and  Turennes ;  their  Pellisons  and  Racines  haye  their  elogies,  as  well  as 
tfae  prinee  whom  they  celebrate ;  and  their  poems,  their  mercuries,  and  orations,  nay 
their  yeiy  gazettes,  are  filled  with  the  praises  of  the  leamed. 

"  I  am  satbfied,  had  they  a  Philips  among  them,  and  known  how  to  value  him ;  had  ^ 
tfaey  one  of  his  leambg,  bis  temper,  but  aboye  all  of  that  particuhir  tum  of  humour,- 
that  altogether  new  genius,  he  had  been  an  example  to  their  poeta,  and  a  subject  of 
their  panegyrics,  and  perhaps  set  in  competition  with  the  ancients,  to  whom  only  he 
ought  to  submit. 

^  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  his  memory,  sińce  nobody  else  undertakes 
it.  And  indeed  I  can  assign  no  cause  why  so  many  of  his  acąuaintance  (that  are  as 
wilUpg  and  morę  able  than  myself  to  give  an  account  of  biai)  should  torbear  to  odebrate 
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tbe  memory  of  one  so  dear  to  theniy  but  oaly  that  they  look  upon  it  as  a  work  eotirtly 
belonging  to  me. 

**  I  sliail  content  myself  witfa  gwing  only  a  character  of  tlie  person  and  bis  wirtinog, 
without  meddling  with  the  transactioDs  of  hb  life,  which  was  altogetber  private .  I  gyi 
only  make  this  known  ohseryation  of  his  iamily,  that  there  was  scarcely  so  many  e\tTa> 
ordinary  men  in  any  one.  I  have  been  acquaintcd  with  five  of  his  brotliers,  (of  whidi 
three  are  stiU  living)  all  men  of  fine  parts,  yet  all  of  a  very  wilike  temper  and  genim 
So  that  their  iruitiul  motber,  like  the  motber  of  the  gods,  seems  to  have  produced  a 
numerous  ofiśpring,  all  of  difierent  though  uncommon  faculties.  Of  the  liviug,  ocither 
their  modesty,  nor  the  humour  of  the  present  age^  permits  me  to  speak :  of  tbe  dead,  I 
may  say  something. 

**  One  of  them  had  madę  the  greatest  progress  in  the  study  of  tlie  law  of  naturę  and 
nations  of  any  one  I  know.  He  had  perfectly  mastered,  and  even  improved,  the  notioos 
of  Grotius,  and  tbe  morę  retined  ones  of  PulTendorf.  He  could  refute  Hobbes  with 
as  much  solidity  as  some  of  greater  name,  and  expose  him  witli  as  much  wit  as  Ediaid. 
That  noble  study,  which  requires  the  greatest  reach  of  reason  and  niccty  of  distioctioo, 
.was  not  at  all  difficult  to  him.  Twas  a  national  loss  to  be  deprived  of  one  who  irnder- 
stood  a  science  so  necessary,  and  yet  so  nnknown  in  Eogland.  I  shall  add  only,  be  had 
tlie  same  honesty  and  sincerity  as  the  person  I  write  of,  but  morę  beat :  the  former  vas 
morę  inclined  to  argue,  the  latter  to  divert :  one  employed  his  reason  morę ;  tbe  otiicr 
fab  imagination  :  the  former  had  been  well  qualified  for  those  posts,  which  the  modeslj 
of  the  latter  madę  him  refuse.  Hb  other  dead  brotber  would  have  been  an  oroamedt 
to  the  college  of  which  be  was  a  member.  He  had  a  genius  either  for  poetry  or  oratoiy ; 
and,  though  very  young,  composed  several  very  agreeable  pieces.  In  all  probability  he 
would  have  written  as  iinely  as  hb  brother  did  nobly.  He  migbt  have  been  the  Wallcr, 
as  the  other  was  the  Milton  of  his  time.  Tbe  one  miglit  celebrate  Marlboroogh,  fhe 
other  his  beautiftil  ofiśpring.  This  had  not  been  so  fit  to  describe  the  actions  of  heroes 
as  the  virtues  of  private  men.  In  a  word,  he  had  been  fitter  for  my  place  ;  and,  whie 
his  brother  was  writing  upon  the  greatest  men  tliat  any  age  ever  produced,  in  a  style 
equal  to  them,  he  might  have  served  as  a  panegyrist  on  him. 

"  Tbb  b  all  I  tbink  necessary  to  say  of  his  family.  I  shall  proceed  to  himself  aad 
his  writings ;  which  I  shall  first  treat  of,  because  I  know  they  are  censured  by  some  oot 
of  envy,  and  morę  out  of  ignorance. 
^  ''  Tbe  Splendid  Shilting,  which  is  far  the  least  considerable,  bas  the  morę  generał  re- 
putation,  and  perhaps  hinders  the  character  of  the  rest.  Tbe  style  agreed  so  well  widi 
the  burlesąue,  that  the  ignorant  thought  it  could  become  notbiug  else.  £very  body  b 
pleased  with  that  work.  But  to  judge  rightly  of  the  other  requires  a  perfect  masteiy 
of  poetry  and  criticbm,  a  just  conterapt  of  the  little  tums  and  witticbms  now  in  ycgue, 
and,  above  alt,  a  perfect  understaiiding  of  poetical  diction  and  description. 

*'  All  that  have  any  taste  for  poetry  will  agree,  tliat  tbe  great  burlesąue  b  mucłi  fo 
be  preferred  to  the  Iow.  It  is  much  easier  to  make  a  great  thing  appear  little,  tloo 
IL little  one  ^at :  Cotton  and  otliers  of  a  very  Iow  genius  have  done  tlte  former;  but 
Philips,  Garth,  and  Boileau,  only  the  latter. 

**  A  picture  in  miniaturę  is  evei*y  paintcr*s  talent ;  but  a  piece  for  a  cupola,  whereaD 
the  figures  are  enlarged,  yet  proporlioned  to  the  e^e,  icquircs  a  master s  band. 

*'  It  must  stiii  be  niore  acoeptable  than  the  Iow  burlcsque,  because  the  images  of  tbe 
latter  are  mean  aud  filthy,  and  tbe  language  itself  entirely  uuknown  to  all  men  of  good 
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breeding.    Tbe  style  of  Billiogsgate  would  not  make  a  yery  agreeable  figurę  at  St. 
James^s.    A  gentleman  would  take  but  little  {Jeasure  m  language  which  he  would  think 
it  hard  to  be  accosted  in,  or  in  reading  words  which  he  could  not  pronounce  witfaout 
Uoshing.    The  loAy  burlesąue  is  the  morę  to  be  admired,  because,  to  write  it,  the    ^ 
author  must  be  master  of  two  of  the  most  diiferent  talents  in  naturę.    A  talent  to  find     i 
oot  and  expose  what  is  ridiculous,  is  very  difierent  irom  tbat  which  is  to  raise  and     ! 
elevate.    We  must  read  Yirgil  and  Milton  for  the  one,  and  Horace  and  Hudibras  for  sj 
tbe  other.     We  know  tbat  the  authors  of  excellent  comedies  have  often  iailed  in  the 
graTe  style,  and  the  tragedian  as  oi^en  in  comedy.    Admiration  and  laughter  are  of  such 
opposite  natures,  tbat  they  are  seldom  created  by  the  same  person.    The  man  of  mirth 
is  always  obsenring  the  follies  and  weaknesses,  the  serious  wńter  the  virtues  or  crimes, 
of  mankmd ;  one  is  pleased  with  contemplating  a  beau,  the  other  a  hero :  even  from 
tbe  same  object  they  would  draw  different  ideas :  Achilles  would  appear  in  ▼ery  difierent 
li^bts  to  Thersites  and  Alexander ;  the  one  would  admire  the  courage  and  greatness  of 
hb  soul ;  the  other  would  ridicule  the  vanity  and  rashness  of  his  temper.    As  the  satirist 
says  to  Hanlbal : 

I,  curre  per  Alpes, 

UŁ  pueris  placetts,  et  declamatio  fias. 


''  Tlie  contrariety  of  style  to  the  subject  pleases  the  morę  strongly,  because  it  is  morę 
larprising ;  the  expectation  of  tbe  reader  is  pleasantly  deceivc^,  who  expects  a  humble 
style  from  the  subject,  or  a  great  subject  irom  the  style.  It  pleases  tbe  morę  univer- 
sally,  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  taste  both  of  the  graye  and  tbe  merry  ;  but  morę 
particularly  so  to  tbose  who  have  a  relish  of  the  best  writers,  and  the  noblest  sort  of 
poetry.  I  shall  produce  oiily  one  passage  out  of  tbis  poet,  which  b  the  misfortune  of 
bis  galiigaskins : 

My  galiigaskins,  which  have  loog  withstood 

The  winter^s  fury  and  encroaching  frosts, 

By  time  subdaed  (what  will  not  time  subdne!)  ' 

Tbis  is  admirably  pathetical,  and  shows  veiy  well  the  yicissitudes  of  sublunary  thmgg. 
Tbe  rest  goes  on  to  a  prodigious  height ;  and  a  man  in  Greenland  could  haitlly  haye 
madę  a  morę  pathetic  and  terrible  complaint.  Is  it  not  surprismg,  that  the  subject 
sbould  be  so  mean,  and  tbe  verse  so  pompous,  that  the  least  tbings  in  his  poetry,  as  in 
a  microscope,  sbould  grow  great  and  formidable  to  the  eye ;  especially  considering  that, 
not  understanding  French»  he  had  no  model  for  his  style  I  tliat  he  sbould  haye  no  writer 
to  imitate,  and  himself  be  inimitable  ?  that  he  sbould  do  all  tbis  before  he  was  twenty  ? 
at  an  age  which  is  usually  pleased  with  a  glare  of  fiilse  thoughts,  Uttle  tums,  and  un- 
natural  Aistian  ?  at  an  age,  at  wbich  Cowley,  Dryden,  and  I  had  almost  said  Yirgil,  were 
inconsiderable  ?  So  soon  was  his  imagination  at  its  fuli  strength,  his  judgment  ripe,  and 
bis  bumour  complete. 

*'  This  poem  was  written  for  his  own  diyersion,  without  any  design  of  publication. 
It  was  communicated  but  to  me ;  but  soon  spread,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates. 
It  was  put  out,  yilely  mangled,  by  Ben  Bragge ;  and  impudently  said  to  be  corrected 
hf  the  aułhar.  This  grievance  is  now  grown  morę  epidemical ;  and  no  man  now  bas  a 
right  to  his  own  thoughts,  or  a  title  to  hb  owu  writings.  Xenophon  answered  tlie 
Persian,  who  demanded  hb  arms,  '  We  have  notliing  now  left  but  our  arms  and  our 
Yalour:  if  we  sunender  the  one,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  the  other?'    Poets  haye 
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nothing  but  tbeir  wits  and  their  wiitings ;  and  if  they  are  plundered  of  Ibe  biter,  I 
don't  see  wfaat  good  the  former  can  do  theni.  To  pirate,  and  |Hiblidy  own  it,  to  pic& 
their  uames  to'  the  works  they  steal,  to  own  and  avow  the  tfaeA,  I  believe,  was  never  j^ 
heard  of  but  in  Eogland.  It  will  sound  oddly  to  poitelity,  that,  in  a  polite  natioii,  m 
skn  enlightened  age^  under  the  direction  of  the  most  wise,  most  learned,  and  most  ge« 
neroas  encooragers  of  knowledge  in  the  world,  the  property  of  a  mechanic  should  be 
better  secured  than  that  of  a  sdiolar !  that  the  poorest  manuał  operations  shonld  be 
morę  valued  than  the  noblest  products  of  the  brain !  that  it  should  be  fclony^  rob  a 
cobbler  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  no  ciime  to  deprive  the  best  aąthor  of  his  whok  submt- 
ence ;  that  nothing  should  make  a  man  a  surę  titk  to  hisown  writings  but  the  stapscNiy 
of  them !  that  the  works  of  Dryden  should  meet  with  less  encouragement  than  tfaoae  oi 
his  own  Flecknoe,  or  Blackmore  !  that  Tillotson  and  St  Geoiige,  Tom  Thumb 
Tempie,  shonld  be  set  on  an  equal  foot  i  This  is  the  reason  why  this  very  paper 
been  so  long  delayed ;  and,  wbile  the  most  impudent  and  scandalous  libels  are  pabiid|y 
▼ended  by  the  pirates,  this  innocent  work  is  forced  to  steał  abroad  as  if  it  were  a  libd« 
**  Our  present  writers  are  by  these  wretches  reduced  to  the  same.conditioo  \'wfk 
was,  wh/en  the  centurion  scized  on  his  estate.  But  I  don*t  doubt  but  I  can  fix  upon  tłie 
MsBcenas  of  the  present  age,  tliat  will  retrieve  them  from  it  But,  whateyer  effect  thk 
piracy  may  have  upon  us,  it  contributed  yery  much  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Pbilipa ;  it 
helpiMi  him  to  a  reputation  which  he  neither  deshed  nor  expected,  and  to  the  bonoor 

•^  of  being  put  upon  a  work  of  which  be  did  not  think  himself  capable ;  but  the  event 
showed  his  mc^sty.  And  it  was  reasonable  to  hope,  that  he,  iiho  could  rajse  mem 
subjects  so^bigh,  should  still  be  morę  eleyated  on  greater  themes ;  that  he,  that  couM 
draw  such  noble  ideas  from  a  shilling,  could  not  fali  upon  such  a  subject  as  the  duke  of 

.^  Marlborough,  which  is  capable  of  heightening  even  the  most  law  and  trifling  getdms^ 
And,  indeed,  most  of  the  great  works  which  have  been  produced  in  the  world  have  beea 
owing  less  to  the  poet  than  the  patron.  Men  of  the  greatest  genius  are  sometimes  lasy, 
and  want  a  spur;  oilen  modest,  and  dare  not  venture  in  public;  they  certainly  know 
their  faults  in  the  worst  things ;  and  even  their  best  things  they  are  not  fond  of,  because 
the  idea  of  what  they  eught  to  be  is  far  above  what  they  are.  This  induced  me  to  be- 
lie^e,  that  Yirgil  desired  his  works  might  be  bumt,  had  not  the  same  Augustas,  thnt 
desired  hun  to  write  them,  preserved  them  from  destruction.  A  scribbling  bean  nwy 
imagine  a  poet  may  be  induced  to  write,  by  the  veiy  pleasure  he  iinds  in  writing ;  but 
that  is  seldom,  when  people  al'e  necessitated  to  it  I  have  knowu  men  row,  and  use 
yery  bard  labour,  for  diversion,  which,  if  they  had  been  tied  to,  they  would  haye  thougfai 
themsdres  very  unhappy. 
-^  '^  Bat  to  retunl  to  Blenheim,  that  work  so  much  admired  by  some,  fmd  censored  by 
others.  I  have  often  wished  he  had  wrote  it  in  Latm,  that  he  might  be  ont  of  tfae 
reach  of  the  empty  critic,  who  could  have  as  litde  understood  his  meaning  in  tbat  łan- 
guage,  as  they  do  his  beauties  in  his  own. 

**  False  critics  have  been  the  plague  of  all  ages ;  Milton  himself,  in  a  Tery  polite  conrt, 
lias  been  compared  to  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbarrow  :  he  had  been  on  the  wrong  side. 
and  therefore  could  not  be  a  good  poet  And  this,  perhaps^  may  be  Mr.  PkU^*s 
case. 

-^  **  But  I  take  generally  the  ignorance  of  his  readers  to  be  the  occasion  of  tbeir  dialflie. 
People  that  hare  formed  their  taste  upon  the  French  writers  afti  have  no  lelish  lor 
Philips;  they  admire  poiuts  and  tums,  and  conseąuently  haye  no  judgment  of  wbat  ii 
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great  and  majestic ;  he  must  look  little  in  their  eyeSy  when  he  soan  so  high  as  to  be 
almost  out  of  their  view.  I  cannot  tberefore  allow  any  admirer  of  the  French  to  be  a 
judge  of  BlenheiiUy  nor  any  who  takes  Bouhours  for  a  complete  critic.  He  generally 
judges  of  the  ancients  by  the  modems,  and  not  the  modems  by  the  ancients ;  he  takes 
those  passages  of  their  own  authors  to  be  really  sublime  which  come  the  nearest  to  it ; 
he  often  calls  that  a  noble  and  a  great  thought  which  is  only  a  pretty  and  a  fine  one : 
and  has  morę  mstances  of  the  sublime  out  of  Ovid  de  Tristlbus,  than  he  has  out  of  all 
Yirgil. 

"  I  shall  allow,  therefore,  only  those  to  be  judges  of  Philips,  who  make  the  ancients^ 
and  particularly  Viigil,  their  standard. 

**  But,  beibre  I  enteron  this  subject,  I  shall  consider  what  is  particular  in  the  style  of 
Philips,  and  exaniine  what  ought  to  be  the  style  of  heroic  poetiy ;  and  next  inąuire  how 
&r  he  is  come  up  to  that  style. 

*'  Hb  style  is  particular,  because  he  hiys  aside  rhyme,  and  writes  m  blank  yerse,  and 
uses  old  wordsy  and  fireąuently  postpones  the  a4jective  to  the  substantive,  and  the  sub- 
ftaDtive  to  the  verb ;  and  leaves  out  little  partides,  a,  and  the;  her^  and  hU  ;  and  uses 
fieąuent  appositións.  Now  let  us  eKamine,  whether  these  alterations  of  style  be  eon- 
foranble  to  the  true  sublime.** 
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TO  W.  BROME,  ESQ.  OF  EWITHINGTON,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF 

HEREFORD. 

SIR, 

1t  would  be  too  teclious  an  uiidertaking,  at  this  time,  to  examine  the  rise  and 
progress  of  dedications.  The  use  of  tbem  is  certainly  ancient,  as  appears 
both  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  it 
was  continued  without  any  interruption  till  the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  at 
whicb  time,  mottos,  anagrams,  and  frontispieces  being  introduced,  dedica- 
tions were  mightily  discouraged,  and  at  last  abdicated.  But  to  discoyer  pre* 
cisely  when  they  were  restored,  and  by  wbom  they  were  first  ushered  in,  is  k 
work  that  far  transcends  my  knowledge ;  a  work  that  can  justly  be  expected 
from  no  other  pen  but  that  of  your  operose  doctor  Bentley.  Let  us  therefore 
at  present  acquiesce  in  the  dubiousness  of  their  antiquity,  and  think  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  past  and  present  times  a  sufficient  plea  for  your  patronising,  and 
my  dedicating,  this  poem :  especially  sińce,  in  this  age,  dedications  are  not 
only  fiashionable,  but  almost  necessary ;  and  indeed  they  are  now  so  much  in 
Togue,  that  a  book  without  one,  is  as  seldom  seen  as  a  bawdy-house  without  a 
Practice  of  Piety,  or  a  poet  with  money.  Upon  this  account,  sir,  those  who 
haye  no  friends,  dedicate  to  all  good  Christians;  some  to  their  booksellers; 
some,  for  want  of  a  sublunary  patron,  to  the  manes  of  a  departed  one.  There 
are,  that  have  dedicated  to  their  whores :  God  help  those  benpecked  writers, 
that  have  been  forced  to  dedicate  to  their  own  wives !  But  while  I  talk  so  much 
of  other  men^s  patrons,  I  have  forgot  my  own ;  and  seem  rather  to  make  aa 
essay  on  dedications,  than  to  write  one.  However,  sir,  I  presume.you  will 
pardon  me  for  that  fault ;  and  perhaps  like  me  the  better  for  saying  notbing 
to  the  purpose.  You,  sir,  are  a  person  morę  tender  of  other  men^s  reputation 
thao  your  own ;  and  would  hear  eyery  body  commended  but  y ourself.    Should 
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I  but  mention  your  skUl  in  turning,  and  tbe  compassion  yoa  showed  to  mj 
fingcrs^  ends  when  you  gave  me  a  tobacco-stopper,  you  woułd  blusb,  and  be 
confounded  with  your  just  praises.  How  much  morę  would  you,  should  IteO 
you  wbat  a  progress  you  have  madę  in  that  abstruse  and  useful  langu^,  the 
SaKorf?  Since,  therefore,  the  recital  of  your  excellencies  would  prove  so 
troublesome,  I  shall  ofFend  your  modesty  no  longer.  Give  me  leave  to  speak 
a  word  or  two  concerning  the  poem,  and  I  have  done.  Tbispoem,  sir,  if  we 
consider  tbe  morał,  the  newness  of  the  subject,  the  variety  of  images,  and  the 
esactness  of  the  similitudes  that  compose  it,  must  be  allowed  a  piece  that  was 
neyer  equalled  by  the  modems  or  ancients.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  my. 
self^  a  subject  never  yet  handled  by  any  poets.  How  fit  to  be  handied  bj 
aJl,  we  may  learn  by  those  few  dirine  commendatory  yerses.  written  by  the 
admirable  monsieur  Le  Bog.  Yet  sińce  I  am  the  subject,  and  tbe  poet  too, 
I  shall  say  no  morę  of  it,  lest  I  should  seem  yainglorious.  As  for  the  morał, 
I  have  taken  particular  care  that  it  should  He  incognito,  not  like  the  ancients, 
who  let  you  know  at  first  sight  they  design  something  by  their  yerses.  Bot 
here  you  may  look  a  good  wliile,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  find  that  the  poet  has 
no  aim  or  design,  which  must  needs  be  a  diyerting  surprise  to  the  reader. 
What  shall  I  say  of  the  similes,  that  are  so  fuU  of  geography,  that  you  must 
get  a  Welshman  to  understand  them  ?  that  so  raise  our  ideas  of  the  thiogs 
they  are  applied  to  ?  that  are  so  extraordinarily  quaint  and  well-chosen,  tbt 
there  is  nothing  like  them  ?  So  that  I  think  I  may,  without  ranity,  say,  Am 
Pieridum  peragro  loca^  t(c,  Yet,  howeyer  excellent  this  poem  is,  in  the  read- 
ing  of  it  you  will  find  a  yast  difference  between  some  parts  and  others ;  which 
proceeds  not  from  your  humble  seryant^s  negligence,  but  diet.  This  poem 
was  begun  when  be  had  little  yictuals,  and  no  money,  and  was  finished  whea 
he  had  the  misfortune  at  a  yirtuous  lady^s  house  to  meet  with  both.  fiut  I 
hope,  in  time,  sir,  when  hunger  and  poyerty  shall  once  morę  be  my  com- 
panions,  to  make  amencls  for  the  defaults  of  this  poem,  by  an  essay  on  Afinced 
Pies,  which  shall  be  deyoted  to  you  with  all  submission,  by, 

SIR^ 

your  most  obliged, 

and  humble  senrant, 

J.  PHILIPS. 
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8PLENDID  SffILLINO. 

•f  .„ Sing,  hcaveiily  Mu§e ! 

Tbingt  UDattempted  yct,  in  prose  or  rhyme," 
A  Bbłlling,  breecbet,  and  chimems  dire. 

HAPPY  the  tama,  who,  vM  of  cares  and  stńfe, 
In  •ilken  or  in  leathem  pwie  retains 
A  Splendid  Shilling:  he  nor  heari  with  pain 
New  cysters  cryM,  nor  sighs  for  cheerfal  ale; 
Bat  with  b»  friends,  when  nightly  miits  arise^ 
To  Joniper^  Magpie,  or  Town-hall  ■  repaira : 
Wbeie,  mindfttl  of  the  nymph,  whoie  wanton  eya 
Tnuiifix'd  his  soul,  and  kiudled  amoitNU  flames, 
Chloe*  or  Phillis,  he  each  circling  glasa 
Wisheth  hcr  healthf  and  joy,  and  equal  lo^e.  • 
Memwhłle,  he  tmokei,  and  langhs  at  merry  tale, 
Or  pan  arnhiguom,  or  conundmm  quaint 
But  I.  whom  ffripinfc  Penury  surroiinds, 
And  Hunger,  surę  attendant  upon  Wanty 
With  icanty  offiids,  and  smali  acid  tiif, 
(Wretched  repost !)  my  meagre  oorpse  sastain : 
Thea  solitary  walk,  or  dozę  at  home 
In  garret  ^ile,  and  with  a  warming  pnif 
Begsle  chilPd  fingers ;  or  firom  tubę  as  black 
As  winter-chimney,  or  well-polishM  jet, 
Exhale  mnndungas,  ill-perfuming  soentt 
Kot  blacker  tabe,  nor  of  a  shoiter  size, 
Smokfls  Cambio-Briton  C'verB'd  in  pedigree, 
Spning  from  Cadwallador  and  Arthar,  kingą 
Fali  famoos  in  romantic  tale)  when  he 
(yer  many  a  craggy  hill  and  banen  clifl^ 
Upon  a  cargo  of  fam'd  Cestrian  cheese, 
High  over-sbadowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  Tead  hit  wares,  or  at  th*  Anrontan  mart^ 
Or  Maridanam,  or  the  antient  town 
YclepM  Brechinia,  or  where  Vaga'g  stream 
£ncircles  Ariooniam,  fruitful  soU ! 
Whenoe  flow  nectareous  wines,  that  well  may  Tie 
With  Massie,  Setin,  or  renown*d  Fałem. 

■  Two  noted  alebouaes  in  Osfofd,  1700. 


Thus  wbite  my  joylew  minntes  tedioos  flow, 
With  looks  demiire,  and  silent  pace,  a  .Dud, 
Horrible  monster!  hated  by  gods  and  men. 
To  my  aerial  citadel  ascends, 
With  vocal  heel  thrice  thondering  at  my  gate^ 
With  hłdeoos  accent  thrice  he  całls ;  I  know 
The  voice  ili-boding,  and  the  solemn  soond. 
What  shottld  I  do?  or  whither  tum  ?  AmazM, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole;  straight  my  bristling  hahi  erect 
Throngh  sudden  fear;  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shuddering  limba,  and  (wooierfu)  to  tdl  f) 
My  tongoe  forgett  ber  faculty  of  speech; 
So  horrible  he  seems !  His  iaded  braw, 
EntrenchM  with  many  a  frown,  and  eonie  beard^ 
And  spreading  band,  admir'd  by  modem  saints, 
Disastrous  acts  ibibode;  in  his  right  band 
Long  scrolls  of  paper  sotemniy  he  wa^es, 
Wi^  charactera  and  figares  dire  in8crib*d, 
Grievoafl  to  mortal  eyes  ;  (ye  gods,  arert 
Such  plaguei  from  righteous  men!)  Behind  him 

sUlks 
Another  monster,  not  onlike  himself, 
Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  valgar  calPd 
A  catcbpole,  whose  polluted  hands  the  goda^ 
With  force  incredible,  and  magie  charms, 
First  haTe  endued ;  if  he  his  ample  palm 
Should  baply  on  ill-fmted  shoulder  lay    ' 
Of  debtor,  straight  his  body,  to  the  touch 
Obseąoious  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont) 
To  some  enchanted  castle  is  oooTeyM, 
Where  gates  impregnable,  and  coercive  chains^ 
In  dorance  strict  detain  him,  till,  in  form 
Of  money,  Pallas  sets  the  captire  firee. 

Beware,  ye  debtprs !  when  ye  walk,  beware» 
Be  circumspect;  oft  with  insidious  ken 
llie  caitiff  eyesyour  steps  aloof,  and  oft 
Lies  perdue  in  a  nook  or  gloomy  cave, 
Prompt  to  enchant  some  inadvertent  wretch 
With  his  uaha1k>w'd  touch. .  So  (poets  sing) 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  swom 
An  eyerlasting  ibe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  nigfatly  brooding  o*er  a  chinky  gap, 
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Protending  her  fell  clawB,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Surę  ruin.     So  her  disembowellM  web 
Arachne,  in  a  hall  or  kiichen,  spreads 
Obvłoiu  to  va}?rant  flies :  she  secret  stancls 
Within  her  woveD  cełl ;  the  humming  prejr, 
Regardless  of  tbeir  fate,  rush  on  the  toils 

IncartripftblSŁ.npr  wijl  aught  a^ail. ^•>>C 

Their  arts,  or  arms,  or  shapes  of  love1y  hue ; 
The  wasp  insidious,  and  the  buzzing  droue, 
And  butterfly,  proud  of  expanded  wings 
Distinct  with  gold,  entangled  in  her  snans, 
Useless  resistance  make :  with  eager  strtdes, 
She  towering  flies  to  her  ezp<>cted  spoilp ; 
Then,  with  enyenomM  jaws,  the  vital  blood 
Brinks  of  reluctant  ibes,  and  to  her  cave 
Their  bnlky  carcasses  triumphant  drags. 

So  pass  my  days.     But,  when  noctumal  shades 
This  world  envelop,  and  th'  inclement  air 
Periuades  men  to  repel  benumbing  frosts 
With  pleasant  wines,  and  crackling  blaze  of  wood  j 
Me,  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  make-weight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 
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From  Iow  and  abject  themes  the  gnyreling  Mnse 
Now  mounts  aerial,  to  sing  of  arma 
Triumphant,  and  emblaze  the  martiał  acta 
Of  Britain'8  hero;  may  the  vene  not  sink 
Beneath  his  merits,  but  detain  a  wbile 
Thy  ear,  O  Harley  > !  (though  thy  oountry'i  weal 
Depends  on  thee,  though  mighty  Annę  requira 
Thy  hourly  oounsels)  sińce,  with  erery  art 
Thyself  adoniM,  the  mean  essays  of  youth 
Thou  wilt  not  damp,  but  guide,  wberever  Ibmid, 
The  willing  genius  to  the  Muses'  seat : 
Therefore  thee  first,  and  last,  the  Masę  shaU  ang. 

Long  had  the  Gallic  monarch,  uncontroi^d, 
Enlarg^d  his  borders,  and  of  human  foree 
Opponent  slightly  thought,  in  heart  elate, 
Ab  erst  Sesostris;  (proud  Egyptian  king, 
That  monarcha  hamessM  to  his  chariot  yok'd, 
(Base  senritude !}  and  his  dethron*d  compeen 
Lash'd  furious ;  they  in  sullen  majesty 
Drew  the  uneasy  load^JDOT.lasJie  aim*d 


Of  loving  friend,  delights;  di8tress'd,  ibrloni,        V  ,  At  unirersal  sway  :Vfi2c^iHiain]B  arm 
Amidst  the  horrours  of  the  tedious  nidit,  "\    Co 


Darkling  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thonghts 
My  anxious  mind ;  or  sometimes  moumful  verae 
Indite,  and  sing  of  gro^es  and  myrtle  shades, 
Or  desperate  łady  near  a  puriing  stream, 
Or  lorer  pendent  on  a  willow-tree. 
Meanwhile  I  labour  with  etemal  drought. 
And  restless  wish,  and  rare ;  my  parched  throat 
Fmds  no  relief,  nor  heary  eyes  repose: 
But  if  a  slumber  haply  does  inTade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  fancy  *8  still  awake, 
Tbought&l  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale, 
In  vain ;  awake  I  find  the  settled  thirgt 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  cune. 
Tbus  do  I  live,  Mm  pleasure  quite  d«baiT*d, 
Nor  taste  the  Iruits  that  the  Sun's  genial  rays 
Maturę,  john-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach. 
Nor  wainut  in  rough-furrow*d  coat  secure, 
Nor  medlar,  fruit  delicious  in  decay ; 
Afflłctions  great !  yet  greater  still  remain : 
My  ga)liga8kins,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter*s  fury,  and  encroaching  frosts. 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue !) 
An  horrid  chasm  disclos^d  with  ori6ce 
Wide,  disconthiuous ;  at  which  the  winds 
Eurus  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  fbrce 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  wayes, 
Tumultuous  entor  with  dire  chilting  blasts, 
Portending  agues.    Thus  a  weil-fraught  ship, 
Long  saird  secure,  or  through  th'  £gean  deep, 
Or  the  lonian,  till  cruising  near 
The  Lilybean  shore,  with  hideous  crush 
On  Scylla,  or  Charybdis  (dangeruus  rocks !) 
She  strikes  rebounding;  whence  tbe  shatter*d  oak, 
So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand, 
Admits  the  sea ;  in  at  the  gaping  side 
The  CTowding  waves  gush  with  impetuous  ragtf, 
ResistJess,  overwhelming ;  horrours  seize 
llie  mariners ;  Death  in  their  eyes  appears, 
They  stare,  they  la^e,  they  pump,  they  swear,  they 

pniy: 

(Yain  efforts !)  still  the  battering  waves  nisb  in, 
Implacable,  till,  delug'd  by  the  ibam, 
The  ship  sinks  foundeńog  in  the  Tast  abyw. 


Could  nought  avail,  bowever  ^mM  in 
Nor  armies  leagu*d,  that  diyersly  e88ay'd  ^ 

To  curb  his  power  enormous ;  Jikejm  oak, 
That  stands  secure,  though  all  the  winds  empkiy 
Their  ceaseless  roar,  and  only  sheds  its  leares, 
Or  mast,  which  the  revolving  spring  restores: 
So  stood  he,  and  alone;  alone  defy*d 
The  European  thrones  oombin'd,  siad  still 
Had  set  at  nought  their  machinati<Hi5  vain. 
But  that  great  Annę,  weighing  th'  evenŁs  of  war 
<vi  Momentous,  in  her  pnident  heart,  thee  chose, 
^Thee,  Churchill !  to  direct  in  nioe  extTeniea 
Her  banncrM  legions.     Now  their  pristine  woith 
The  Britons  recoUect,  and  gladly  change 
Sweet  native  home  for  unaccustomM  air. 
And  other  climes,  where  different  food  ańd  aoil 
Portend  distempers ;  orer  dank,  and  dry, 
They  joumey  toilsome,  unfatigued  with  Icngth 
Of  march,  unstmck  with  horrour  at  the  sigfat 
Of  Alpine  ridges  bleak,  high-«tretohing  ł^ilb, 
All  white  with  summer*s  snows.    They  go  bejrond 
The  tracę  of  English  steps,  where  scarce  the  aooiii 
Of  Henry's  arms  amr^d ;  such  strength  of  heart 
Thy  conduct  and  example  giyes;  nor  smali 
Encouragemeot :  Godolphin,  wise  and  joat, 
Equal  in  merit,  honour,  and  snccess, 
To  Burleigb :  (fortunato  alike  to  serre 
The  best  oif  queens)  he,  of  the  royal  storę 
Splendłdly  frugal,  sita  whole  nights  devoid 
Of  sweet  repose,  industrioos  to  procure 
The  soldier*s  ease;  to  regions  far  remote 
His  care  extends ;  and  to  the  Britisb  host 
Makes  ravish'd  countries  plenteous  as  their  owib 
And  now,  O  Churchill !  at  thy  wish*d  ^ppioacb 
The  Oermans,  hopeless  of  success,  foriom, 
^  With  many  an  inroad  gor'd,  their  drooping  cheer 
New-animated  rouze ;  not  morę  rejoice 
The  miserable  race  of  men,  that  live 
Benighted  half  the  year,  benumb*d  with  fraAa 
Perpetual,  and  rough  Boreas'  keenesŁ  breath, 
Under  the  polar  Bear,  inclement  sky! 
When  first  tbe  Sun  wkh  new-bora  tig^t  ieiiwives 


'  This  poem  was  inscribed  to  tbe  ńght  hoaoar- 
able  Robert  Hailey,  esq.  1705,  tben  spesker  of  the 
hoDourable  boiiae  of  oommonsi  aod  secreCaiy  cf 
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The  long-mciimbent  gloom ;  gladly  to  thee 

Heroic  laorelM  JIflgcne  yields  thc  prime, 

Nor  thinks  it  diminuŁion  to  be  rank*d 

Id  miiitary  honour  next,  although 

His  defuily  hand  shook  tbe  Turchestan  throne 

AccureMi  and  prov^d  in  far-divided  lands 

Yictorioos ;  on  tby  powerflil  sword  alone 

Germania  and  the  Belgie  coast  relies,  [Annę 

Won  from  th'  encroaching  sea :  that  sword  great 

Fix'd  not  in  vain  on  tby  puissant  side, 

When  thee  sh'  enroird  ber  garter*d.knigbts  among, 

IDostrating  the  nc^le  list;  ber  band 

Aflures  good  omens,  and  Saint  George*s  worth 

Eokindles  like  desire  of  bigb  exp1oits. 

Immediate  sieges,  and  the  tire  of  war, 

RdJ  in  thy  eager  mind ;  thy  plumy  crest 

Nods  horrible;  witb  moie  terrific  port 

Tbou  walk^st,  and  seem^st  already  in  the  figbt. 

Whatspoils,  wbat  conouests,  then  did  Albion  hope 
Frooi  thy  achievements !  yet  tbou  bast  surpast 
Her  boldest  vows,  exceeded  wbat  thy  foea 
Gonld  fear  or  fancy ;  tbey,  in  multitude 
Superior,  fed  tbeir  thougbts  witb  prospect  vaiD 
Of  victory  and  rapine,  reckoning  wbat 
From  ransomM  captives  would  accrue.    Tbus  one 
Jovial  bis  matę  bespoke :  "  O  friend,  obserre     NJ 
Uow  gay  witb  all  tb*  accoatrements  of  war 
The  Britons  come,  witb  gold  well  fraught,  tbey  come 
Thus  far  onr  prey,  and  tempt  us  to  subdue 
Their  recreaqjt  force;  bow  will  tbeir  bodies  stript 
Eorich  the  yictors,  wbile  tbe  vultures  sate 
Tbeir  niaws  witb  fuli  repast !" — Anotber,  warm'd 
With  high  ambition,  and  conceit  of  prowess 
Inherent,  arrogantly  tbus  pre9um*d : 
**  What  if  this  sword,  fuli  often  drencbM  in  blood 
Of  base  anta^ponists,  witb  griding  edge 
Should  now  cleare  sheer  tbe  execrable  bead 
Of  CbujcgJuU,  met  in  arms  1  or  if  this  band, 
Soon  as  bis  army  disarray^d  *gin8  8werve, 
Should  stay  bim  flying,  witb  retentive  gripe, 
Coaibanded  and  appall'd  !  no  trivial  priee 
Should  set  bim  free,  nor  smaU  should  be  my  praise 
To  łead  bim  sbackłed,  and  expos'd  to  scom 
Of  gathering  crowds,  tbe  Britons*  boasted  cbief." 

Thus  tbey,  in  sportive  mood,  tbeir  empty  taunts 
And  menacea-  exprest;  nor  couM  their  prince 
In  arms,  vain  Tallard,  from  opprobrious  speech 
Befrain :  "  Why  halt  ye  tbus,  ye  Britons  ?  Why 
Deciine  the  war  ł  Sball  a  morass  forbid 
Your  easy  march  ?  AdTance ;  we  Ml  bridge  a  way, 
Safe  of  access.*'     Imprudent,  thus  t'  invite 
A  furions  lion  to  bis  folds !  lliat  boast 
He  ill  abides ;  captiv'd,  in  other  pligbt 
He  soon  reyisits  Britany,  tbat  once 
Resplendcnt  came,  witb  stretchM  retinue  girt. 
And  pompous  pageantry ;  O  bapless  fate, 
If  any  ann,  but  Cburt^biirs,  bad  prevaird  !     '^ 

No  need  such  boasts,  or  esprobrations  folse 
Of  cowardice ;  tbe  miUtary  mound 
The  British  files  transcend,  in  evil  hour 
For  their  proud  foes,  tbat  (bndly  bra\''d  tbeir  fate. 
AnA  now  on  either  side  tbe  trumpets  blew, 
SigDal  of  onset,  resolution  firm 
Inspinng,  and  pemicious  love  of  war. 
The  adverse  fronts  in  rue^l  conflict  meet, 
Collecting  all  their  might;  for  on  tb*  eveDt 
I)ecisive  of  this  bloody  day  depends 
The  fate  of  kingdoms :  witb  less  Tebemence 
,  TTie  great  competitors  for  Romę  engag'd, 
Cacsar,  ańd  Pompey,  on  Pbanallan  plains. 


Where  stem  Bellona,  with  one  llnal  strok^ 
Adjudg^d  the  empire  of  this  globe  to  one. 
Herę  Uie  Bavarian  duke  bis  brigades  leads, 
Gallant  in  arms,  and  gaudy  to  bebold, 
Bold  champion !  brandishing  bis  Norie  blade, 
6est-temper*d  steel,  successless  prov'd  in  field ! 
yext  Tallard,  witb  bis  Celtic  infaatry 
Presumptuous  comes ;  berę  Churchill,  not  so  prompt 
To  vaunt  as  figbt,  bis  hardy  coborts  joins  ^ 

Witb  Ej]gene*s  Oerman  force.     Now  from  each 
Tbe  brazen  instruments  of  Death  discharge 
Horrific  flames,  and  turbid  streaming  clouds 
Of  smoke  sulphureous ;  intermisct  with  these 
Large  globous  irons  fly,  of  drcadful  biss, 
Singeing  the  air,  and  firom  long  distance  bring 
Surprising  slaugbter;  on  each  side  tbey  fly 
By  cbains  connext,  and  with  destructive  sweep 
Behead  wbole  troops  at  once;  the  hairy  scalps 
Are  whirrd  aloof,  wbile  numerous  tninks  bestrew 
Tb*  en8anguin'd  field :  with  latent  mischief  stor'd 
Showers  of  granadoes  rain,  by  sudden  burst 
Disploding  murderous  bowels,  fragments  of  steel. 
And  Stones,  and  glass,  and  nitrous  grain  adust ; 
A  thousand  ways  at  once  the  shiyer^d  orbs 
Fly  diverse,  working  torment,  and  fbul  rout 
With  deadly  bruise,  and  gaiihes  furrowM  deep. 
Of  patn  impatient,  the  high-prancing  steeds 
Disdain  the  curb,  and,  fiinging  to  and  frt>, 
Spum  tbeir  dismounted  riders ;  tbey  expire 
Indignant,  by  unhostile  wounds  destroy*d. 

Thus  through  each  army  Death  in  variou8  shapes 
PreyaiPd;  here  mangledlimbe,  here  brains  and  gore 
Lie  clotteid ;  lifeleins  some :  with  anguish  these 
Gnasbing,  and  loud  laments  invoking  aid, 
UnpityM,  and  unheard ;  tbe  louder  din 
Of  guns,  and  trumpets'  clang,  and  sołcmn  sonnd 
Of  drums,  o'ercame  tbeir  groans.     In  equal  srale 
Long  hung  tbe  figbt;  few  marks  of  fear  were  seei\» 
Nonę  of  retreat.     As  when  two  adverse  winds,   ' 
Sublim*d  from  dewy  Tapours,  in  mid-sky 
Engage  with  horrid  shock,  the  ruffled  brine 
Roars  stormy,  tbey  together  dash  the  clouds, 
licyying  their  equal  ibrce  with  utmost  ragę; 

Long  undecided  lasta^tlie  airy  atxi£a-: -^~- — 

So  tbey  incens*d  ;^11  CburchilK  viewing  where 

The  violence  of  Tallanl  most  prevaird, 

Came  to  oppose  his  slaugbtcńng  arm  ;  with  8pee4 

Precipitant  be  rode,  urging  his  way  ,   J^ 

0'er  hills  of  gasping  heroes,  and  falPn  steeds    / 

Rolling  in  death:  Destmgtion,  gprim  witb  blood',  '^ 

Attends  his  furious  oo^ts&,j  Him  thus  enragM, 

Descrying  from  afar,  some  engineer, 

Dextrous  to  guide  th'  unerring  diarge,  design*d 

By^  one  nice  shot  to  terminate  tbe  war. 

With  aim  direct  the  lereird  bulłet  flew. 

But  mis8'd  ber  scope  (for  Destiny  withstood 

Th*  approacbing  wound)  and  guiltles.s  plousrh^d  her 

Beneatb  his  courser  ;Q^nd  his  sacred  bead    [way 

The  glowing  balls  play  inńocent,  wbile  be 

Witb  dire  impetuous  swąy^d^s  fetal  blows 

Amongst  the  scatterM  Gaulsy  But  O !  beware, 

Great  warrior !  nor,  tocTprodigal  of  life, 

£xpo8e  the  British  safety :  hatb  not  Jove 

Already  wam*d  thee  to  withdraw  ?  Reserve 

Thyself  for  other  palms.   £v'n  now  thy  aid, 

Eugene,  with  regiments  unequa]  prest, 

Awaits;  this  day  of  all  his  honoors  gain'd 

Despoils  him,  if  thy  succour  opportune 

Defends  not  the  sad  hour :  permit  not  tbou 

So  brave  a  leader  with  the  vttlgar  herd 
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To  bite  thtf  grouad  uiiiiot6d.-->S«ift,  and  fleroe 
As  wintry  storm,  he  fli^Jo  reinfarce 
The  yielding  wing ;  JlnQal}|c  blood  again 
He  dews  his  reeking  sword,  and^trews  the  ground 
With  headless  ranksj^  (so  Aiax  iDterposM 
His  seyeufold  sńiel?,  and  screenM  Laertes'  Bon, 
For  va1oar  much,  and  warlike  wiles,  renown^d* 
When  the  msułting  Trojans  urg'd  him  sorc 
W!th  tilted  apean)  uomaniy  dread  iDYades 
The  French  astoayM  ;  straisrht  tlieir  nseless  aims 
They  quit,  and  in  ignoble  fligbt  confide, 
Uo^emly  yelling;  dismit  hills  return 

The  hideous  noise.  ^^lijaj  cąn.tlifijj;^4o  ^  ^  ^'^'^ 
Withstand  his  wide-destroying  sword  ?)or  where 
Find  Kheiter,  thus  repulsM  ?  Behind,  wtth  wrath 
Resistłess,  tb'  eager  English  chain)$ions  press, 
Chastizing  tardy  flight ;  before  tbem  rolls 
His  current  swift,  the  Dauube  vast  and  deep, 
Sapreme  of  riverB !  to  the  frightful  brink, 
tJrg*d  by  compulsire  arms,  soon  as  theyjoBacbldt. 
New  horrour  chilPd  their  reins:  deyot^tbey  sawl 
Themse]ves  to  wretched  doom ;  with  eflbrts  vaiii, 
EncouragM  by  despair,  or  obstinate 
To  fałl  like  men  in  arms,  some  dare  rencw 
Feebłe  engagement,  meeting  glorious  fate 
On  the  firm  land ;  the  rest,  discomfited. 
And  pushM  by  Marlboroagh^s  aYengefyL^uid, 
Leap  plunging  in  the  wide-extcndcd  floodl^ 
Bands  numerous  as  the  Memphian  soldiery, 
That  swell'd  the  Erytnrean  waTe,  when  waU'd 
The  unfroze  waters  marveilously  stopd, 
Observant  of  the  great  command.  ^|)borpe 
By  frothy  bjiigmthousands  float  the  sŁream 
In  cumbrons  mąil^with  love  of  further  shore ; 
Confiding  in  xli!!r  nands,  that  sedMous  strive 
To  cut  th'  outrageous  fluent :  in  this  distress, 
Ev*n  in  the  sight  of  Death,  some  tokens  show 
Of  fearleas  friendship,  and  their  sinking  mates 
Sustain :  vain  love,  though  laudable !  absorb'd 
By  a  fierce  eddy,  they  together  sound 
The  va8t  profundity ;  their  hones  paw 
The  swelling  surge  with  fruitless  toil:  surcharg^d, 
And  in  his  coorse  obstructed  by  large  spoil, 
The  river  flows  redundant,  and  attacks 
The  Hngering  remnant  with  umisual  tide; 
Then  rolling  back,  in  his  capacious  lap 
Ingulfii  their  whole  militia,  quick  immers*d. 
So  when  some  swellering  traveUen  retirc 
To  leafy  shades,  nęar  the  cool  sonless  veige 
Of  Paraba,  Brazilian  stream ;  ber  taił 
Of  vast  eztension  from  her  watry  den, 
A  grisly  Hydra  suddenly  shoots  forth, 
Insidious,  and  with  curPd  enrencMR^d  train 
Embracing  horridly,  at  once  the  crew 
Into  the  rirer  whirls :  th'  unweeting  prey 
Entwisted  roars,  th'  a£Mghted  flood  reboiinds. 

Nor  did  the  British  8quadionB  now  surcease 
To  gali  their  fbes  o'erwhelm'd;  fuli  many  felt 
In  the  moist  element  a  scorching  deatb, 
Pierc'd  sinking;  sfarouded  in  a  dusky  cloud 
The  current  flows,  with  livid  missiye  flames 
Boiling,  as  once  Pergamean  Xantho8  boird, 
Inflam'd  by  Yulcan,  when  the  swift-footed  son 
Of  PeleuB  to  his  balefiil  banks  pursued 
The  straggling  Trojans :  nor  less  eager  drove 
Yictorious  Churchill  his  desponding  foes 
Into  the  deep  immense,  that  many  a  league 
Empurpled  ran,  with  gushing  gore  distain^d. 

Thus  the  experienc'd  ralour  of  one  man, 
Mighty  in  conflict,  rescued  harass'd  powers 


^ 


From  ruin  impendent,  aad  th*  afilicted  tbrots 
Imperial,  that  once  lorded  o^er  the  world, 
SustainU    With  pmdent  stay,  he  long  dcf 'rr^i 
The  rough  contention,  nor  would  deign  to  rant 
An  host  disparted  ;  when  in  nnion  firm 
EmbodyM  they  advanc'd,  coUecdng  all 
Their  strength,  and  worthy  seemM  to  be  mbdueJ: 
He  the  proud  boasters  sent,  with  stera  asnolt, 
Down  to  the  rea^ms  of  N^ght    The  British  loab, 
(A  lamentable  race !)  that  oeasM  to  breathe, 
On  Landen-plains,  this  heavenly  gładsome  aij, 
Exult  to  see  the  crowding  ghosts  dcscend 
Unnumber*d;  well  aveng'd,  they  quit  thecarei 
Of  mortal  life,  and  drink  th*  oblirious  lake. 
Not  BO  the  new  inhabitants :  they  roaro 
Erroneous,  and  disconsolate;  themselve9     • 
Accusing,  and  their  chiefs,  iroprovident 
Of  military  chance ;  when  ^o !  they  see, 
Through  the  dun  mist,  in  blooming  beanty  frab, 
Two  loTely  youths,  that  amicably  walked 
0'er  Teidant  meads,  and  pleas'd,  perhaps,  reroh'! 
Anna'8  late  conąuests ;  one  \  to  empire  bora, 
Egregious  prince,  whose  manly  childhood  slwir'd 
His  mingled  parents,  and  portended  ,ioy 
Unspeakable ;  thou  3,  his  as80c'ate  dear 
Once  in  this  worid,  nor  now  by  Fate  di^join^d, 
Had  thy  presiding  star  propitious  shooe, 
Should%t  Churchill  be!  but  Heaven  se^ere  cnt^tort 
Their  springing  years,  nor  would  this  isle  should  bcM 
Gifts  90  important !  them  the  Gallic  shadei 
Surveying,  read  in  either  radiant  look 
Marks  of  exceasive  dignity  and  grace, 
Delighted  ;  till,  in  one,  their  curious  eye 
Discems  their  great  snbduer^s  awfni  mień, 
And  corresponding  features  lear ;  to  them 
Confusion !  straight  the  airy  phaintoms  fleet, 
With  headlong  hastę,  and  dread  a  new  pursnib 
The  image  pleasM  with  joy  patemal  smiles. 
"^  Enough,  O  Muse :  the  sadly-pleasing  thpme 
Leave,  with  th^se  dark  abodes,  and  reascend 
To  breathe  the  upper  air,  where  triumphs  waiC 
The  conqueror,  aind  sarM  nations*  joint  accIaiiDi 
Hark  !  how  the  cannon,  inoffensive  now, 
6ive8  signs  of  gratulation ;  struggiing  crowds 
From  every  city  flow ;  with  ardent  gazę 
FixM  they  behold  th»  British  guide,  of  dgfat 
Insatiate;  whiist  his  great  redeeming  band 
Each  prince  affects  to  touch  respectftil.    See 
How  Prossia's  king  transported  entertains 
His  mighty  guest !  to  him  the  royal  pledge, 
Hope  of  his  realm,  commits  (with  better  fiitt^ 
Than  to  the  Trojan  chief  £vander  gave 
Unhappy  I^as)  and  entreats  to  show 
The  skill  and  rudiments  aiistere  of  war. 
See,  with  what' joy,  him  Leopold  declaret 
His  great  de1iverer ;  and  courts  t'  accept 
Of  titles,  with  siipyrior  modesty 
Better  refu8*d !  ^^pwhile  the  hangfaty  king 
Far  humbler  thoughts  now  leams:  despair,  and  ku, 
Now  first  he  feels ;  his  laurels  all  at  once 
Tom  fromliis  agoł  head  in  łife*9  etctiene, 
Distract  his  soul !  nor  '^"  gr^t  pntfgaa*ł  harp 
Of  various  sounding  wire,  best  taught  to  calin 
Whatever  passion,  and  exalt  the  son! 
With  highest  strains,  his  langiiid  cpirits  cheer: 
Ragę,  shame,  and  grief,  altemate  in  his  breasŁ 

But  wbo  can  tell  what  pangs,  wbat  sbaip  reasat, 
Torment  the  Boian  prince  ?  firóm  nathre  soil 

^DukeaCGlauceftec    ^MaiąoitafBlaBdMi 
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£ulM  by  Fate,  tom  from  the  den  emlmee 
Of  weeping  oonsort,  aad  deppT^d  the  sight 
Of  his  young  guiltlesB  progeny,  he  seeks 
Inglorious  thelter,  in  aa  alien  land ; 
Deplorable !  but  tbat  his  miód  avei:se 
To  ri^ht,  and  insincere,  would  violate 
His  friighted  ^th :  why  did  he  not  accept 
Frieadly  compusure  o(fer'd  ?  or  well  wei^h 
With  whom  he  muA  contend  ?  encountering  fi^rce 
The  Solymean  sułtan,  he  o'erthrew 
His  moony  tioops,  retnrning  brayely  smearM 
With  Painim  blood  effos^d ;  nor  did  the  Gaal 
Not  fiad  him  once  a  balefol  foe :  but  wh«n, 
Of  oouBsel  rash,  new  measures  he  pursnes,  « 

Uahappy  prince !  (no  morę  a  prince)  he  sccs 
Too  late  his  errour,  forc*d  t'  implore  relief 
Of  bim,  he  once  defy*d.    O  destitute 
Of  hope»  unpityM !  thou  should*st  fin^  haye  thought 
Ofpenevering  sied&st;  Bowupbraid 
Thy  own  inconstant,  ill-aspiring  heart. 
Ld  !  how  the  Norie  plains,  through  thy  defauH 
Rise  hilly,  with  large  piles  of  slaughter^d  knighta, 
Best  men,  that  wair^d  ttill  firmiy  fbr  their  prince 
Thoagh  faithlesB,  and  unshaken  duty  showM ; 
Woithy  of  better  end.    Where  cities  stood, 
WeU  fenc'd  and  numeroos,  desotation  reigns, 
Aod  emptinesa ;  diaDiay'd,  unfed,  uDhou«*d, 
The  widów  and  the  orpban  strole  around 
The  desert  wide ;  with  oft-retorted  eye 
T\kj  view  the  gapiog  walls,  and  poor  remaina 
Of  mansiops,  once  their  own,  (now  loathaome  haunts 
Of  birds  obscene)  bewailing  loud  the  loes 
Of  spoose,  or  sire,  or  son,  ere  manly  prime, 
Sain  in  Baid  ooaflict,  and  complain  of  Fate 
As  partial,  and  too  ńgorous;  nor  find 
Where  to  retire  themselves,  or  where  appease 
Th*  afBictive  keen  desire  of  food,  expo6'd 
Tb  winds,  and  storms,  and  jaws  of  8avage  beasts. 
Jhrice  happy  Albion !  from  the  world  disjoin*d 
By  Hearen  pr^itious,  blissful  seat  of  peaee  ! 
Leara  finom  thy  neighbours'  miseries  to  priae 
Thy  wetfiune ;  crown*d  with  Nature^s  choicest  gift. 
ReoMte  thou  heai^st  the  dire  effect  of  war, 
Depopnlation*  Toid  alone  of  fear 
And  peńl,  whilst  the  dismal  symphony 
Of  drams  and  clarions,  other  realms  anooys. 
Th*  Jberian  sceptre  undecided,  here 
Engages  mighty  hosts  in  wasteiiil  stńfe : 
From  difierent  climes  the  flower  of  youtb  descends 
Down  to  the  Luaitanian  yales,  resolv'd 
With  ntmost  hazard  to  enthroue  their  prince, 
Ca]lic  or  Austrian ;  havoc  dire  ensues. 
And  wild  upioar :  the  natiTCs,  dubious  whom 
They  must  obey,  in  coostemation  wait, 
TiU  rigid  Conąuest  will  pronoutce  their  liege. 
Nor  is  the  brazen  rołce  of  Wartinheard 
0q  the  mild  Łatian  shore:  what  sighs  and  tears 
Hath  Eugene  caos^d !  how  many  widows  curse 
His  cleaving  fidchion !  fertile  soil  in  rain ! 
What  do  thy  pastores,  or  thy  vines  avail, 
Best  boon  of  Heaven !  or  huge  Tabumus,  cloth*d 
With  diTes,  wben  the  cniel  battle  mowa 
The  planters,  with  their  hanrest  innmature  ? 
See,  with  what  outcage  from  the  frosty  north, 
The  eariy-valiant  Swede  draws  forth  his  wings 
Ł»  battailous  array,  while  Vo1ga's  stream 
fiends  opposite,  in  shaggy  armour  clad, 
Her  borderers ;  on  mutual  slaughter  bent, 
Ihey  rend  their  countries.    How  ia  Poland  vex'd 
With  ciTil  bfoUa,  whUe  two  elected  kiags 


Contend  for  sway  ?  unhappy  nation,  left 

Thus  free  of  choice!  The  English,  undistarb*d 

With  such  sad  privilege,  gubmiss  obey 

Whom  Hearen  ordains  supremę,  with  rererencedoe^ 

Not  thraldom,  in  fit  liberty  secure : 

From  Bceptred  kiogs,  in  long  descent  deriy^d, 

Thou,  Aiuia,  rulest ;  prudoit  to  promote 

Thy  people^s  ease  at  home,  nor  studtous  tesa 

Of  £ttrope's  good ;  to  thee,  of  kingly  rigbt, 

Sole  arbitresB,  declining  thrones,  and  powert 

Sue  for  relief;  thou  bid'st  thy  Churchill  go» 

Succour  the  injur^d  realms,  defeat  the  hopet 

Of  haughty  Louis,  unconfinM ;  he  goes 

Obsequious,  and  the  dread  command  fulfils, 

In  one  great  day.     Again  thou  giv'st  in  charge 

To  Rooke,  that  he  should  let  that  monarch  know^ 

The  em]ńre  ^f  the  ocean  wide  diffnsM 

Is  thine;  bełiold  !  with  winged  speed  he  rides 

Undaunted  o*er  the  labouring  main  t'  asscrt 

^y  liquid  kingdoms ;  at  his  near  approach 

The  Galłic  naries,  impotent  to  brar 

His  volly'd  thunder,  tom,  dissever*d,  scud, 

And  bless  the  friendly  interposing  night 

Hail,  mighty  queeu  !  reąęry*d  by  Fate  to  grace    vj 
The  new-tK>m  age !  what  hopes  may  we  conceive 
Of  futurę  years,  whra  to  thy  early  retgn 
Neptune  tubmits  his  trideot,  and  thy  arms 
Already  have  preraiPd  to  th'  utmost  bound 
Hesperian,  Calpe,  by  Alcides  fix'd, 
Mountain  sublime,  tliat  casts  a  shade  of  length 
Immeasurable,  and  ruŁes  the  inland  waves ! 
Let  others,  with  insatiate  thirst  of  rułe, 
Invade  their  neighbours  lands,  neglect  the  tiea 
Of  leagues  and  oaths;  this  thy  peculiar  praise 
Be  still,  to  study  right,  and  quełl  the  force 
Of  kings  perfidious ;  let  them  leam  from  thee, 
That  neither  strength,  nor  policy  refin'd, 
Shall  with  success  be  crownM,  where  justice  fails. 
Thou,  with  thy  own  ćootent,  not  for  thyself, 
Subdnest  regioos,  generous  to  raise 
The  suppliant  knee,  and  curb  the  rebet  neek. 
The  German  boa^  thy  conąuests,  and  enjoys 
The  great  advantage;  nought  to  thee  redounds 
But  satisfaction  from  thy  conscious  mind. 

Auspicious  queen  1  sińce  in  thy  realms  secure 
Of  peace  thou  reign'st,  and  rictory  attends 
Thy  distant  ensigns,  with  oompassion  riew 
Europę  embroilM ;  still  thou  (for  thou  alone 
Sufficient  art)  the  jarring  kingdoms'  ire, 
Reciprocally  ruinous ;  say  who 
Shall  wield  th*  Heiojjpan,  who  the  Pulish  sword. 
By  thy  decree  ?<42S>^°>^lńtf'  l^uods  shall  bear 
Thy  Toice,  obedient,  lest  thy  soourge  should  braise 
Their  stubbom  necks,  and  Churchill,  in  his  wrath* 
Make  tłiem  remember  Blenheim  with  regrct 

Thus  shall  the  nations,  awM  to  pcacc,  extol 
Thy  power  and  iustice^yJęalousies  and^Fears^ 
And  Hate  inferoai,  banlsŁ"^  shall  retire 
To  Mauritania,  or  the  Bac^an  coasta,  > 

Or  Taitary,  engendering  discords  fcll 
Amongst  the  euemies  of  Truth;  while  arta 
Pacific,  and  iariolable  jove,  . 
Flottrish  in  Europę,  ^ait,  Satumian  days 
Retuming !  in  perpetcSneiSour  run 
DeJectable,  and  jthed  your  influence  sweet 
On  Tirtuous  Anna^s  hesd :  ye  happy  days. 
By  her  restor'd,  ber  just  designs  compłete, 
And,  luil^llLPp  her  shining,  bless  the  world ! 
^   liius,  from  the  noisy  world  eaempt,  with 
'  And  pionty  blest,  amid  the  mazy  grores. 
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(Sweet  solitude !)  where  warbling  birdsproroke 

The  itlent  Muse,  delicioas  niral  ąsftt 

Of  St  John,  Koglish  Meinmiu>jCl  pregum*d 

To  sing  Britannic  tn>phie8rJoexpert 

Of  war,  with  mean  atteEnftjTwhne  he  intent 

(Śb  Atma'8  will  ordains)  to  expedite 

His  miljtaiy  charge  4,  no  leisure  finda 

To  striog  his  charming  shell :  but  when  retam'd 

Consummate  Peace  ihall  rear  her  cheerful  head, 

IThen  shall  his  Churchill,  in  sublimer  verse, 
For  ever  triumph ;  latest  times  shall  learn 
Prom  sach  a  chief  to  figbt,  and  bard  to  sing. 


ODE 

AD  HBMaiCUM  IT.  JOHN,  ARMIG.  1706. 

O  Qui  recisae  finibus  Indicis 
Benignus  herbe,  das  mihi  divitpm 

Haurire  suctmm,  et  sauveolentes 

Sepe  tubis  iterare  fumos ; 

Qui  flołus  acri  respicia  asperum 

Siti  palatum,  proluis  et  mero, 

Dułoero  elaborant  cui  saporem 
Hesperii  pretiumque,  Boles: 

Eoąuid  reponam  muneris  omnium 
Escori  booorum  ?  prome  reconditum, 
Pimplaea,  carmen,  destd^ue 
Ad  numerOB,  age,  tende  chordas. 

Ferri  secundo  mens  avet  imf^etu, 
Qu&  cygnifbrmes  per  liąuidum  sethera, 

Te,  diTa,  vim  pnebente,  vates 

ExpUcuit  venu8łnus  alas : 

Solers  modorum,  seu  puerum  tnicem, 
Cunp  matre  flav&,  seu  •caneret  rosas 
Et  vina,  cyrrheis  Hetruscum 
Rite  beśuas  eqaitem  sub  antrisu 

At  non  Lyaei  yis  generosior 

Affluxit  illi ;  nspe  licet  cadum 
Jactet  Faleroum,  sepe  Cbia 
Munera,  lastitiamąue  testc. 

Patronus  illi  non  fuit  artium 

Celebriorum;  sed  nec  amantior 

Nec  charus  squ^    O !  quae  medullas 
Flanuna  subit,  tacito8que  sensus ! 

Pertentat,'  ut  t^ue  et  tna  mnnera 

Grattts  reoordor,  mercurialium 

Princeps  vironxm !  et  ipse  Mu!ub 
Cuitor,  et  usque  colende  Musis ! 

Sed  me  minantem  grandia  deficit 

Receptus  aegr^  spiritus,  ilia 

Dum  pulsat  ima,  ac  inąuietum 
TuBsis  agens  sine  morę  pectus. 

Alt^  petito  quassat  anhclitu ; 

Funesta  plan&,  ni  mihi  balsamum 
Uistillet  in  yenas,  tuaeque 
Lenis  opem  ferat  baustus  uve. 

Hanc  sumo^  parcis  et  tibi  poculis 
Labo  salutem ;  quin  precor,  optima 

Ut  usque  conjux  sospitetur, 

Perpettto  rccreans  amore. 
Te  cottsułentem  militis  »uper 
Rebus  togatum.     Macte !  tori  decus, 

Formosa  cui  Francisca  cesitit, 

Crine  placens,  niTeoque  coUo! 

*  He  was  tben  secretanr  of  war. 


Qnam  Gratiarum  cura  deceotittin 
O !  O!  labellis  cui  Venus  insidet ! 
Tu  sorte  ielix  :  me 'Maria 
Macerat  (ah  miserum!)  videiido: 

Maria,  qufle  me  sidereo  toens 
Obliqua  Tultu  per  medium  jecur 
Trajecit,  atque  eKcussit  omnes 
Protinus  ex  animo  puellas. 

Hanc  ulla  mcutis  spe  mihi  mutuss 
Utcunque  desit,  nocte,  die  vigil 
Suspiro;  nec  jam  vina  somnos 
Nec  revocant,  tua  dooa,  fumi. 


AN  ODE 


TO  HiNar  ST.  JOBH,  Bsa.  1*706  '• 

0  TBOD,  from  India*s  irnitfiil  soil, 

That  dost  tbat  80vereign  herb '  prepare^ 
In  whoee  rich  fumes  I  lose  the  toil 

Of  life,  and  every  anxiou8  care : 
While  irom  the  fragrant  lighted  bowl 

1  suck  new  life  into  my  soul. 

Thou,  only  thou !  art  kmd  to  view 
The  parching  flames  that  I  sustain; 

Which  with  cool  draughts  thy  casks  subdne. 
And  wash  away  the  thirsty  pain 

With  wines,  whose  strength  asld  taate  we  prizc^ 

From  Latian  suns  and  nearer  skies. 

O !  say,  to  bless  thy  pious  love, 
What  Tows,  what  ofleriogs,  shall  I  bring? 

Since  I  can  spare,  and  thou  approve. 
No  other  gift,  O  hear  me  sing ! 

In  numbers  Phcebus^oes  inspire, 

Who  strings  for  thee  the  charming  lyre. 

Aloft,  abore  the  liquid  sky, 

I  stretch  my  wing,  and  fain  would  go 
Where  Rome*8  sweet  swain  did  whilom  fly; 

And,  aoaring,  left  tbe  clouds  beknr ; 
The  Muse  invoking  to  endue 
With  strength  bis  piniona,  aa  he  flew. 

Whether  he  sings  gpreat  Beauty*s  praise, 
IioVe*s  gentle  pain,  or  tender  woes; 

Or  choose,  the  subject  of  his  lays, 
The  blushing  grapę,  or  bloomiug  roae : 

Or  near  cool  Cyrrha*s'rucky  springt 

Maecenas  listens  while  he  smgs. 

Yet  he  no  nobler  draught  could  boaa^ 

His  Muse  or  musie  to  inspire, 
Though  all  Falemum^s  puq>1e  coaft 

Flow*d  in  each  glass,  to  lend  him  fire; 
And  on  his  tables  us'd  to  smile 
Tbe  vintage  of  rich  Chio'8  isle. 

Maecenas  deign'd  to  hear  his  songs. 
His  Muse  extoll'd,  his  iroice  approv*d : 

To  thee  a  fairer  famę  belongs, 

At  <MM;e  morę  pleasing,  morę  beloi^d. 

Oh  !  teach  my  heart  to  bonnd  its  flame, 

As  I  record  thy  love  and  famę. 

■  This  piece  was  tran-^atcd  by  the  reveraid11»- 
mas  Newcomb,  M.  A.  ot  Corpus  Onisti  CoUcgc^ 
Oson. 
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teicb  tbt  łhe  pissioD  to  restraii), 
As  i  my  grateful  homage  bring ; 

isd  last  in  Phcebos*  humble  train, 
The  fini  and  brightest  genliu  sing. 

The  Mases*  ftivoarite  pleasM  to  live, 

Fftying  then  back  the  famę  they  give.     ^ 

Bot  oh !  as  greatly  I  aspire 

To  tell  my  lo^e,  to  speak  thy  pnise^ 
Boaiting  no  morę  ita  sprightly  fire, 

My  boaom  heaT<et,  my  voice  decays; 
WiCh  pain  I  touch  the  mournful  ttring, 
ind  pant  and  langaish  as  I  sing. 

Funt  Naturę  noir  deouuids  that  breath» 
That  feebly  itriTes  thy  worth  to  sing  I 

And  would  be  hush^d,  and  lost  in  death^ 
Did  not  thy  care  kind  suoooars  bring ! 

Hiy  pityittg  casks  my  soiil  sustaiup 

And  cali  new  life  in  every  vein» 

Ute  Kkber  glass  I  now  behold^ 
Thy  health,  with  &ir  Francisca^s  join, 

Wbhing  ber  cheeks  may  long  unfold 
Soch  beaatieSy  and  be  ever  thine ; 

^0  chance  the  tender  joy  remove, 

While  sbe  can  pleaae,  and  tfaou  canst  lovek 

Thos  vhi1e  by  you  the  British  arms 
lYiumphs  and  distant  famę  pursue ; 

The  yielding  fair  resigns  her  cbarms. 
And  giires  you  leave  to  conquer  too ; 

Ber  tnowy  neck,  ber  breast,  her  eyes. 

And  all  the  nymph  becomes  your  prizc. 

What  eomely  grace,  what  beanty  emiles  I 
Upon  her  lipa  what  sweetnesB  dw«^ ! 

Kot  Love  hinuelf  so  oft  heguiles. 
Nor  Yenus  self  so  much  esceiś. 

What  different  fktes  oar  passions  share, 

IHttle  yon  enjoy,  and  I  despaur ! 

Maria^s'  form  as  I  snrrey, 

Hor  smiles  a  tJionsand  wounds  impart  $ 
Each  fieatare  steals  my  aonl  away, 

Each  glance  depńYca  me  of  my  heart ! 
And  chasmg  thence  each  other  fair, 
ŁeaTes  ber  own  image  oniy  there. 

Altfaoagh  my  ansious  breast  despair. 
And,  ńghing,  hopes  no  kind  returny 

Yet,  for  the  k>v'd  relentless  fair. 
By  night  1  wake,  by  day  I  barn ! 

Koi^ean  thy  gifls,  soft  Słeep,  supply, 

Qr  sooih  my  pains,  or  close  my  eye. 
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What  aoil  the  apple  loyes,  what  care  is  due^ . 
To  orćhats,  thneflest  when  to  prass  the  frnitSi 
^^^gift,  Pomona,  in  Miltonian  verse 
AnveBturoosIpreiumfltoting;  ofver9e 

<  Mm  Maiy  Meers,  danglrtier  of  the  late^prind' 
?•!  of  Brazen-Nose  College,  Chuuk, 
^V0LVI1I. 


Nor  skiird,  nor  studious :  but  my  natiYe  soil     . 
Inyites  me;  and  the  theme  as  yet  unsung.         / 

Ye  Arioonian  knights,  and  foirest  dames. 
To  whom  propitious  Hearen  these  blessings  grants, 
Attend  my  lajrs,  nor  hepce  disdain  to  leam, 
How  NAtare'6  gifts  may  be  impiw'd  by  ftrt 
And  thou,  O  Mostyn,  whose  benevolence, 
And  candour,  oft  experienc'd,  me  vonchsaPd 
To  knit  in  friendsbip,  growing  still  with  yean, 
Accept  tbis  pledge  of  gratitude  and  loTe. 
May  it  a  lastlng  monument  remain 
Of  dear  respect;  that,  when  this  body  fVail 
Is  meil]lder*d  into  dust,  and  I  become 
As  I  had  nerer  been,  Ute  times  may  know 
I  onoe  was  blessM  in  such  a  matchless  friend ! 

Whoe^er  expects  bis  labouring  trees  sbould  bend. 
With  fraitage,  and  a  kindly  hanrest  yield. 
Be  this  his  flrst  ooncem,  to  find  a  tract 
Impervioas  to  the  winds,  be^rt  with  hills 
That  intercept  the  Hyperboreftn  blasts 
Tempestuous,  and  cold  Eurus'  nipping  force, 
NoxioU8  to  feeble  buds :  but  to  the  west 
Let  him  f^«e  eotrance  grant,  let  Zephyn  bland 
Administer  their  tepid  genial  airs ; 
Nought  feAr  he  firom  the  west,  whose  gentle  warmtk 
Discloses  well  the  £arth's  ftU-teeming  womb, 
Invigoratfng  tender  seedft ;  whose  breath 
Nurtares  the  orange,  and  the  citron  grores, 
Hesperian  fruits,  and  wafts  their  odours  sweet 
Wide  through  the  air,  and  distant  shores  petfumefc 
Nor  only  do  the  hills  ezclude  the  winds: 
But  when  the  blackening  clouds  in  sprinkling  showers 
Distil,  finom  the  high  summits  down  the  rain 
Runs  trickling ;  with  the  fertile  moistore  cheet^d^ 
The  orchats  smile ;  joyous  the  formers  n^e 
Hieh-  thriving  plants,  and  bless  the  heavenly  dew. 

Next  let  the  planter,  with  discretion  meet, 
The  force  and  genius  of  each  soil  expIore ; 
To  what  adapted,  what  it  shons  averee : 
Without  this  necessary  care,  in  vain 
He  hopes  an  apple-vintage,  and  invokes 
Pomona*s  aid  in  rain.    The  miry  fields, 
Rejołcing  in  rich  modd,  most  ample  fhiit 
Of  beanteous  form  produce ;  pteasing  to  sigh^ 
But  to  the  tongue  inelegant  and  dat 
So  Naturę  bas  decreed :  so  olt  we  see 
Men  passing  fair,  in  outward  lineaments 
Elaborate;  less,  mwardly,  esact. 
Nor  iiom  the  sable  groond  escpect  snccsess, 
Nor  frorn  cretaceous,  stubbom  and  jejune  : 
The  Mnst,  of  pallid  hne,  declares  the  soil 
Deroid  of  spirit ;  wretched  he,  that  quaA 
Such  wheyish  lłquon ;  oft  with  colic  pangs, 
With  pungent  colic  pangs  distress^d  he'U  roar. 
And  t08B,and  tttm,and  cnrse  th*unwholesonie  draught. 
But,  former,  look  where  futl-«ar*d  sbeaves  of  rye 
Orow  wary  on  the  tilth,  that  soil  select 
For  apples :  thence  thy  industry  shall  gain 
Ten-fold  rewaid ;  thy  gamers,  thence  with  storę 
Surcharg'd,  shall  burst;  thy  presswith  purest  juice 
Shall  flow,  which,  in  rcvolving  years,  may  try 
Thy  feeble  feet,  and  bind  thy  faltering  tongue. 
Such  is  the  Kentchurch,  such  Dantzeyan  groond. 
Such  thme,  O  leamed  Brome,  and  Gapel  such, 
Willisian  Burlton,  much-loT^d  Oeers  his  Marsh, 
And  Sutton-acres,  drench*d  with  regal  blood 
Of  Ethelbeit,  when  to  th'  nnhallowM  feast 
Of  Mereian  Ofia  be  ioirited  came, 
Totreatof  Bpousals:  kKig  oonnubial  joys 
He  promi8*d  to  himself,  aUttr*d  by  fur 
C  c. 
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£lfnda*8  beauty;  but,  deluded,  dy'd 

la  beigbt  of  hope»-y— ob !  banlesŁ  fate,  to  fali 

By  show  of  fricndship^  and  pretended  love ! 

I  nor  advłse,  nor  reprehend  the  cholce 
Of  Marcley-bill ;  the  apple  no  where  fiods 
A  kinder  mould :  yet  'tis  unsafe  to  trust 
Deceitful  ground :  who  knows  but  that,  once  morę, 
This  mount  may  joumey,  and,  his  present  site 
Forsaking,  to  thy  netgbbour^t  bounds  transfer 
The  goodly  pląnU,  affording  matter  strange 
For  law-debatef  *  ?  if  tberefore  thou  incline 
To  deck  this  rise  with  fraits  of  Tarious  tastes, 
Fail  not  by  frequent  vov8  t'  implore  succesa ; 
Thus  piteouB  Heayen  may  fix  the  wandering  glebę. 

But  if  (for  Naturę  doth  not  share  alike 
Her  gifts)  an  happy  aoU  should  be  withheld; 
If  a  penurions  clay  should  be  thy  lot» 
Or  rough  unwieldy  earth,  nor  to  the  plough. 
Nor  to  the  cattle  kiml,  with  sandy  Stones 
And  graTel  o*er-abouiiding,  think  it  not 
Beneath  thy  toil ;  the  sturdy  pear<tree  here 
Will  rise  luxuriant,  and  with  toughest  root 
Pierce  the  obstructing  grit,  and  restive  marle. 
Thus  Douf^t  is  useiess  made^  nor  is  there  land. 
But  what,  or  of  itself,  or  else  compeird, 
Aflfords  advantage.    On  the  barren  heath 
The  shępherd  tends  his  flock»  that  daily  crop 
Their  verdant  dinner  from  the  mossy  turf, 
Sufficient;  after  tbem.the  cackling  goosę, 
Gose-graaer,  finds  wherewith  to  ease  ber  want, 
What  shoiil4  I  morę  ?  £v*n  oo  the  cliify  height 
Of  Penmenmaur,  and  that  doud-piercing  hiU, 
Pihilunmon,  from  afar  the  traTeller  kens 
AstonishM,  bow  the  goats  their  shrubby  briiwze 
Gnaw  pendent;  nor  untrembling  canst  thou  see, 
How  finom  a  scraggy  rock,  whose  proininence 
Half  órersbades  the  ocean,  hardy  men, 
Fearless*  of  rending  winds,  and  dashing  waves, 
Gut  samphire,  to  excite  the  sąueamisb  gust 
Of  pamper^d  luxnry.    Tben,  let  thy  ground 
Kot  lie  unlaborM;  if  the  richest  stem 
Refase  to  thrive,  yet  who  would  doubt  to  plant 
Somewhat,  that  may  to  human  use  redound. 
And  penury,  the  worst  of  ills,  remove  } 

Hiere  are,  who^  fondly  studious  of  increase* 
Ricb  ibreign  mould  on  their  ill-natur*d  land 
Induce  laborious^  and  with  fattening  muck 
Besmear  the  roo^;  in  yain !  the  nursling  gn>ve 
Seems  fair  a  while,  cherish^d  with  foster  earth : 
But  when  the  alien  compost  is  eshaust, 
Its  native  poYąprtj  again  pre^ails. 

Though  this  ait  fails,  despond  not;  little  pains, 
In  a  due  hour  employ'd,  great  profit  yield. 
Th'  industrious,  wben  the  Sun  in  Leo  rides. 
And  darts  his  sultriest  beams,  portending  diought, 
Forgets  not  at  the  foot  of  every  plant 
To  sink  a  circiing  trench,  and  daily  pour 
A  just  Bupply  of  alimental  streams, 
Eahausted  sap  recruiting ;  else  false  hopes 
He  cherisbes,  nor  will  his  firuit  es^pect 
Th'  autumnal  season,  but,  in  8umraer's  pride, 
When  other  orcbats  imile,  abortive  £uL 

>  Febraary  tbe  seventh,  IS^l^at  stx  o^ckx:k  in 
the  eremng,  this  hiU  HMised  itself  with  a  roaring 
noise,  ąnd  by  serea  the  next  momi^g  had  moved 
Ibrty  paces;  it  kept.  momg  ib^  three  days  tog»- 
tber,  canrying  with  it  sbeep  in  their  cotes,  hedge^ 
rows  and  tree^,  and  in  its  passage  overthre«  jSa- 
ttaston  Cbapple,  and  tunied  two  highwa^  n^ ar  an 


Thus  the  great  Yif^i  of  Heayen,  that  in  l&tank 
Sunreys  and  ąuickens  all  tbings,  often  profa 
Nouous  to  planted  fields,  and  often  men 
PerceiYe  his  influence  dire ;  sweltering  they  na 
To  grots,  and  caves,  and  the  cool  umbrage  Mck 
Of  wovA  arborets,  and  ofl  the  rills 
Still  Btreaming  fresh  reńsit,  to  allay 
Thirstinestinguishable:  but  if  the  spring 
Preceding  should  be  destitute  of  rain,  ^ 
Or  błast  septentrional  with  brushing  wiags 
Sweep  up  the  smoky  mists,  and  Tapours  ńu% 
Then  woe  to  morUls !  Titan  thcn  exerts 
His  beat  intense,  and  on  our  vitals  preys; 
Then  maladies  of  rarions  kinds,  and  names 
Unknown,  malignant  feTers,  and  that  fae 
To  blooming  beauty,  which  imprints  the  ĆMe 
Of  fiurest  njrmpb,  and  checka  our  growiog  kn, 
Reigniarandnear;  grim  Death  in  diffenotriap 
Dej^pulates  the  natkos ;  thousands  fali 
His  yictims ;  youths,  and  Tirgins,  in  tbeśr  iloaer, 
Reluctant  die,  and  sighing  leave  their  kwes 
Unfinish^d,  by  infectious  hearen  destroy^d. 

Such  heats  prevaiPd,  when  fair  Eliza,  lait 
Of  Wincbcomb'fi  name  (next  tb«e  m  bkx)d  snd  vatk, 
O  fiurest  St  John !)  left  this  tmlaome  worid 
In  beauty*s  prime,  and  saddenM  all  the  yeir: 
Nor  could  ber  virtaes,  nor  repeated  tows 
Of  tbottsand  loyers,  the  lelentless  band 
Of  Deatharrest;  she  with  the  Tulgar  fell, 
Only  distinguish^d  by  this  humble  Terse. 

But  if  it  please  the  Sun*s  intemperate  fince 
To  know,  attend ;  whilst  I  of  ancient  famę 
The  annals  tracę,  and  image  to  tliy  mind, 
How  our  forefathers,  (luckiess  men !)  inguUt 
By  the  wide-yawning  Eartt^  to  Stygian  shadei 
Went  quick,  in  eoe  sad  sepulchre  enctosU 

In  elder  days,  ere  yet  the  Roman  bands 
Yictorious,  this  our  other  world  subdued, 
A  spacious  city  stpod,  with  Ernest  walls 
Surę  mounded,  and  with  numerouis  turrets  crovi*ą 
Aerial  spires,  and  citadds,  the  seat 
Of  kings,  and  heroes  resolute  in  war, 
Fam'd  Ariconium:  unoontrołM  and  firee^ 
Till  all-sobduing  Łatian  anns  prerail^ 
Then  also,  though  to  foreiga  yoke  wakmSm^ 
She  undemolish*d  stood,  and  eVn  till  now 
Perhaps  had  stood,  of  ancient  British  ait 
A  pleasing  monument,  not  less  admiiM 
Than  what  from  Attic,  or  Etmtcan  handi 
Arose;  had  not  the  heaven!y  PbwerB  atens 
Decreed  her  finał  docrni :  for  now  the  fields  ^ 
Łabour^d  inth  thirst;  Aquafius  had  not  shed 
His  wonted  showers,  and  Siiitfa  parch'd  with  taś 
Solstitiai  the  green  heib:  hence  'gan  rdsz 
TTie  ground's  contesture,  henoe  Tartarisn  dre^ 
Sulphur,  and  nitrous  spume,  enkindling  fieroe, 
BellowM  withui  their  darksome  cares,  by  fu 
Morę  dismal  than  the  load  disploded  nar 
Of  brazen  enginry,  that  ceaseless  stonn 
llie  bastion  of  a  well-httilt  city,  deeiii^d 
Impregnable :  tli*  infemal  winds,  till  now 
CkMely  impiison'd,  by  Titanian  waimth 

hundMl  yards  from  their  foniier  positioOi  f^ 
ground  thus  moved  was  about  tweaty-ax  «* 
which  opoied  itself,  and  canied  the  eaith  befcjM 
for  four  hundred  yards  space,  leaTmg  thstwW 
was  pasture  ia  the  place  of  the  tillage,  and  tkem- 
age  oyerspread  with  pftfti^^.  SeeSpssd'iĄćJJ* 
of  Hmfimłshii^,  page  49,  and  CaiDdni*!  Bdm^ 
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)iliftin|^,  iA^  ińAi  inietooitt  Tapoiin  hA, 
)wiaia*d  dilhr  nanow  cells  j  and,  tbeir  fuli  strength 
)oOecttng,  from  beneath  tfae  solid  mass 
JphetT^d,  and  all  ber  castłes  rooted  deep 
book  from  their  lowest  seat :  old  Vaga's  stream, 
'orcM  by  the  sudden  shock,  ber  wonted  track 
^yńook,  aod  drew  ber  bumid  train  aslope, 
iiaiikliag  ber  banks:  and  now  tbe  lowering  Ay, 
ind  balefiil  Ijgbtnmg,  and  tbe  thunder,  toice 
)f  angry  god^  tbat  rattled  solemn,  dismayd 
lie  sinking  beartsof  men. '  Wbereafaoald  tbey  tum 
)igtKn'd  ?  whence  seek  fbr  aid  ?  wben  from  below 
leU  threatens,  knd  ev'n  Fate  supremę  giyes  signs 
H  wradi  and  desotation  ?  vain  were  vow8, 
ind  plaints,  and  snppliant  bands  to  Heaven  erect ! 
Tet  9ome  to  ianes  repair^d,  and  bumble  ritea 
Mbrm'd  to  Tbor,  and  Woden,  febled  gods, 
\fhib  with  tbeir  Totaries  in  one  ruin  sbaPd, 
)lnish*d,  and  o'erwbeim'd.    Otbers  in  fi-antic  mood 
Um  bowling  tbrough  tbe  streets;  tbeir  hideond  yells 
tead  the  dark  we&in ;  Horror  stalks  around, 
Tiid-staring,  and,  bis  sad  conoomitant, 
)efpair,  of  object  look :  at  erery  gate 
Ule  thrcmging  populace  witb  basty  strides 
hreSB  farious,  and,^oo  eager  of  escape, 
IWtract  tbe  easy  way ;  tbe  rocking  toim 
Nipplants  tbeir  footsteps  \  to,  and  fro,  tbey  reel 
i8tK»tsh'd,  as  o*ercbarg*d  witb  winę ;  when  lo ! 
%e  groniid  adost  ber  riven  moath  disparts, 
lorrible  cbasm  ;  profoond !  witb  swift  descent 
)ld  Ariconram  sinks,  and  all  ber  tribes, 
leroes,  and  senators,  down  to  tbe  realmu 
)f  endless  itigbt.     Meanwbile,  tbe  loosenM  windB, 
iaforiate,  molten  rocks  and  flaming  globes 
]orl'd  higb  above  tbe  clouds ;  till  all  their  fbrce 
)Dosam'd,  ber  ravenou8  jaws  tli*  Earth  satiate  cIo6'd. 
nms  this  hJT  city  fell,  of  wbicb  the  name 
hmriyes  ałone;  Aor  is  there  found  a  mark, 
^bereby  the  curioos  paasenger  may  leam 
&r  ample  site,  saye  coins,  and  mouldeńn^  umsy 
bid  huge  unwieldy  bones,  lasting  remains 
)f  tbat  gigantic  race ;  which,  as  be  breaks 
Hie  dotted  gtebe,  tbe  plongbman  baply  fiiids, 
kppalł^d.    Upon  tbat  treacberous  tract  of  land, 
Sbe  wfaikmie  stood ;  now  Ceres,  in  ber  prime, 
hniies  fertile,  and  witb  roddiest  freight  bedeck'd, 
hke  mpple-tree,  by  our  fbrefathers  blood 
[mprQT*d,  that  now  recalls  tbe  derious  Muae, 
Urging  ber  desdn*d  labours  to  pursae. 
Tbe  pnident  will  ob6erve,  what  passions  reign 
k  nurioas  plants  (for  not  to  man  alone, 
hA  all  tbe  wide  cneation,  Naturę  gave 
Lo^e,  and  averBion) :  everiasting  hate 
Pbe  Yine  to  Ivy  b^urs,  nor  less  abbora 
rbeColewort*srankness9  but  witb  amorous  twind 
3sap8  the  tali  Elm :  the  Paestan  Bose  nnfolds 
3er  bod  morę  lo^ely,  near  the  fetid  Leek, 
pitA  of  stout  Britons)  and  enbances-theiAre 
rhe  priee  of  ber  celestial  scent :  the  Gourd, 
Ind  thirsty  Cucumber,  wben  tbey  percetye 
th*  approacbing  01ive,  with  resentment  fly 
torfatty  fibres,  and  with  tendrils  creep 
Kvene,  detesting  contact;  wbilst  the  Fig 
Sostemos  not  Rne,  nor  Sage*8  bumble  leaf, 
3ose-neigbbouring:  tb'  Herefordian  plant 
Owesses  freely  tbe  oootignous  Peacb, 
Bazel,  and  weight-resisting  Palm,  and  likes 
Papproacbthe  Oubice,  andthe  Elder^spithyttemi 
Omoy,  seated  by  ftmereal  Yew, 
Or  Walant,  (whoee  malignant  toocb  impairi  ' 
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All  generous  fruits)  or  ne^r  tbe  bitter  dews 
Of  Cherries.    Therefore  weigh  the  habits  well 
Of  plants,  how  they  associate  best,  nor  łet 
flł  neighbonrhood  corruiit  thy  hopeful  grafTs. 
V  Would^st  thou  thy  vats  with  gen'róus  juice  sboald 
r        frtjth? 

Respect  thy  orcbats ;  thbik  not,  tbat  the  trees 
Spontaneous  will  produce  an  wholesome  draugbt 
Let  Art  correct  thy  breed :  from  parent  boa^h 
A  cion  meetly  sever :  aftd',  fbrce 
A  way  into  tbe  crabstock^s  close-wrougbt  graiił 
By  wedges,  and  within  tbe  liYing  wound 
Enclose  the  foeter  twig ;  nor  orer-nice 
Refuse  with  thy  own  bands  arcmnd  to  spread 
Tbe  binding  clay:  ere-long  tbeir  difTertng  veini 
Unitę,  and  kindly  nourisbment  cobvey 
To  tbe  new  pupil ;  now  be  sbootshis  arms 
Withquicke8tgrowth;  uowsbaketbeteemingtrunk^ 
Down  rain  th*  empurplM  balia,  ambrosial  frtlit 
Wbetber  the  Wilding*8  fibres  are  contriv*d 
To  draw  th*  earth'8  purest  spirit,  and  resist 
It*5  feculence,  which  in  morę  poroas  stocks 
Of  cider-plants  finds  passage  free,  or  else 
The  natiye  ▼eijuice  of  the  Crab,  deriv'd' 
Throagb  th'  infixM  graff,  a  gn^tefiil  mixture  ftntds 
Of  tarfand  sweet ;  whatever  be  tbe  cause, 
This  doubtftil  progeny  byn-cest  tastes 
£xpected  best  acceptance  finds,  and  payt 
I<argest  revenues  to  the  orchat-lord. 
^    Some  think  the  Qułnce  and  Appfe  wottld  combiiie 
In  happy  union ;  otbers  fitter  deem 
The  Slte-stem  bearing  SyWan  Plumbs  austere. 
Wbo  knows  butboth  inay  tbrive  ?  bowe^er,  wbatlosa 
To  try  the  powers  of  both,  and  search  how  ftr 
Two  dlfferent  natures  may  concur  to  mix 
In  close  embraces,  and  strange  of&pring  bear  ? 
Thou  'It  find  that  plants  will  frequent  changes  try» 
Undamag*d,  and  their  marriageable  arms 
Conjoin  with  otbers.     So  Silurian  plants 
Admit  the  Peach'8  odoriferous  gt<A>e, 
And  Pears  of  snndry  fbrms ;  at  different  timea 
Adopted  Plumbs  will  alien  branches  grace ; 
And  men  bave  gather*d  from  the  Hawthom'8  brancb 
Laige  Medlars,  imitating  regal  crowns. 

Nor  is  it  bard  to  beautiiy  eacb  montb 
liVith  files  of  parti-colour*d  fruits,  that  please 
The  toiigue,  and  yiew,  at  once.     So  M aro'8  Muse, 
Thrice  sacred  Muse !  commodbus  precepts  give^ 
In8tructłve  to  the  swains,  not  wbolly  bent 
On  what  is  gainful :  sometimes  sbe  diverts 
From  solid  counsels,  shows  the  force  of  lo^e 
In  savage  beasts^  how  virgin  face  divine     [wares, 
Attracts  the  belpless  youth  tbrough  storms  and 
Alone,  in  deep  of  night :  tben  sbe  describea 
The  Ścythian  winter,  nor  disdaJns  to  sing 
How  under  gpfound  tbe  rude  Ripbsan  race 
Mimie  brisk  Cyder  with  the  brakes  produ(*t  wild  j 
Sloes  pounded,  Hips,  and  Serwis*  harshest  juice. 
^  Let  sagę  Experience  teach  thee  all. the  arts 
Of  grafting  and  in-eyeing ;  when  to  lop 
The  flowing  branches;  what  trees  answer  best 
From  roojt,  or  kemel :  sbe  will  best  tbe  houni 
Of  haryest,  and  seed-time  declare ;  by  ber 
Ttie  different  qualitie8  of  thmgs  were  found, 
And  secret  motions ;  bow  with  heavy  bulk       j> 
Yolatile  Hermes,  fluid  and  unmoist,  ^ 

Moonts  on  the  wings  of  air  JTb  ber  we  owe 
The  Indian  weed  %  unknown  to  ancient  times, 
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Nature^s  cboice  gift,  wliOee  acrimonious  f ume 
EsctfBcts  Buperfluoui  juices,  and  refines 
The  blood  distemper^d  from  iU  uokious  salts ; 
Fńend  to  tbe  spirits,  which  with  yapours  bland 
Ił  geally  mitigates,  oompanion  fit 
Of  pleasantry,  and  wtne ;  nor  to  tbe  barda 
Uniriendly,  when  they  to  tbe  Tocal  sbell 

arbie  melodloos  tbeir  well-IabourM  songi. 
Ihe  &und  tbe  polisb^d  glass,  wbose  smali  oonvez 
£Slarges  to  ten  millioos  of  degrees 
The  mtte,  inTisible  else,  of  Nature*8  band 
LeasŁ  animal ;  and  sbowa,  what  laws  of  life 
Tbe  cbeese-inbabitants  obierce,  and  how 
Fabric  tbeir  mansiom  in  tbe  bardenM  niilk» 
Wonderfiil  artisti !   But  tbe  bidden  ways 
Of  Naturę  would*st  thou  know  ?  how  first  sbe  frames 
Ali  tbings  in  miniaturę  ?  Tby  specular  orb 
A^\y  to  well-dissected  kemels ;  lo ! 
Strange  forma  arise,  in  each  a  little  plant 
Unfbida  its  bougbs :  obsenre  tbe  slender  threada 
Of  first  beginning  trees,  tbeir  rools,  tbeir  leares, 
In  narrow  seeds  describM ;  tbou^lt  woodering  say, 
An  inmate  orcbat  erery  apple  boasts. 
Tbos  all  tbings  by  experience  are  di8play'd, 
And  most  improy^d.  f  Then  seduloosly  think 
To  meliorate  tby  stock;  no  vay,  or  nile, 
Be  unaasay^d ;  prevent  tbe  moming  star 
Assiduous,  nor  with  the  western  Sun 
Snroease  to  work;  lo  !  thoughtful  of  tby  gain. 
Not  of  my  own»  I  all  tbe  Itye-long  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  conyerse,  nor,  at  shut  of  ere, 
Ei\ioy  repose ;  but  oft  at  midnigbt  lamp 
IHy  my  brain-racking  studies,  if  by  cbance 
Tbee  I  may  counsel  right;  and  oft  this  care 
Distuibs  me  slumbering.    Witt  tbou  then  repine 
To  labour  for  thyself  ?  and  rather  choose 
To  He  sapinely,  boping  Heayen  will  bless 
Tby  sli^ted  iiiiits,  and  give  tbee  bread  uneam*d  ? 
xA    TwiU  profit,  when  tbe  stork,  swom  Ibe  of  snakes, 
Returas,  to  show  compassion  to  tby  plants, 
FatiguM  witb  breeding.    Let  tbe  arcbed  knife 
Weil  8barpen*d  now  assail  tbe  spreading  sbadei 
Of  vegetables,  and  tbeir  thiisty  limba 
Dinerer :  for  tbe  genial  moistore,  diie 
To  apples,  otberwise  mispends  itself ' 
In  barren  twigs,  and  for  tb'  expected  crop, 
Kought  but  vain  shoots,  and  empty  leaves  abound* 

When  swelliog  buds  their  odorous  fbliage  sbed, 
And  gently  barden  into  fruit,  the  wise 
Spare  not  the  little  ofisprings,  if  they  grow 
Redundant;  but  the  thronging  clusters  tbin 
By  kind  ayulsion :  else  the  staryeling  brood, 
Void  of  sufficient  sustenance,  will  yield 
A  slender  autumn ;  which  tbe  niggard  soul 
Too  late  shall  weep,  and  curse  his  thrifty  hand, 
That  would  not  timely  ease  the  ponderous  bougbs. 

It  much  conduces,  all  the  cares  t&  know 
Of  gardening,  how  to  scare  noctumal  thievesy 
And  how  \ht  litde  race  of  birds  that  hop 
From  spray  to  spray,  scooping  the  costliest  fruit 
Insatiate,  undisturb'd.    Priapus'  form 
Ayails  but  little ;  rather  guard  cach  row 
With  tbe  false  terrours  of  a  breatbiess  kitę. 
This  done,  the  timorous  flock  with  swiftest  wing 
Scud  through  tbe  air ;  tbeir  fancy  i^epresents 
His  mortal  talons,  and  his  rayenous  beak 
Destructive;  glad  to  shun  his  hostite  gripe. 
Tbey  quit  theur  thefts,  and  unfreonent  the  ^ds* 

Besidtf,  tbe  flltby  fwne  will  oh  ioTadt  ^ 


Tby  firm  enclosure,  and  with  delTiiig  snon^ 
The  roobed  forest  undermine :  focthwith 
Halloo  thy  furious  mastiff,  bid  him  yes 
The  noTions  herd,  and  print  upon  their  eait 
A  sad  memoriał  of  their  past  ofience. 

The  flagrant  Procyon  will  not  fal\  to  briug 
Large  shoals  of  slow  house-bearingsnails,  thatcn^ 
Cer  the  ripe  fruitage,  pańng  sUmy  tracts 
In  the  sieek  rinds,  and  unprest  Gder  drink. 
No  art  ayerts  this  pest;  on  tbee  it  lies, 
Witb  moming  And  with  evcning  band  to  rid 
The  preying  reptiles ;  nor,  if  wise»  wiJt  tbou 
Decline  tbis  labour,  which  itsćlf  i^ewards 
With  pleasing  gaiot  whilst  the  warm  limbec  iaą 
Salubrious  waters  from  the  uocent  brood. 

Myriads  of  wasps  now  also  dusteriog  hai^ 
And  dmin  a  n>urious  honey  from  tby  gToves, 
Their  winter  rood ;  tboogh  o(t  reputs^d,  again 
They  rally,  undismay'd ;  but  fraud  with  ease 
iBnsnares  tbe  noisome  swarma^  let  eyery  boi^ 
Bear  frequent  yials,  pregnant  witb  the  dregi 
Of  Moyle,  or  Mum,  or  Treacle's  yiscous  juicej 
They,  by  tb'  alluring  odour  drawn,  m  hasts 
Fły  to  the  dulcet  cates,  and  crowding  sip 
Tbeir  palatable  bane ;  joyftil  f^on  *It  see 
Tbe  clammy  surface  all  o^erstrown  with  tnbei 
Of  greedy  insects,  tbat  with  fruitless  toil 
Flap  filmy  pennoos  oft,  to  extricate 
Their  feet,  in  liąuid  sbackles  bound,  tiB  desth 
Bereaye  thcm  of  their  worthleas  aoids:  socli  don 
Waits  luxury,  and  lawless  lorę  of  gain ! 

Howe^er  thćm  may'st  forbid  estenial  fuce, 
Intestine  eyils  will  preyail ;  damp  aiis, 
And  ratny  winters,  to  the  centrę  pieroe 
The  firmest  fhiits,  and  by  unseen  decay 
The  proper  relish  yitiate:  then  tbe  grub 
Oft  undbsery^d  inyades  the  yital  core, 
Pemicious  tenant,  and  ber  seeret  caye 
Eniarges  hourly,  preying  on  the  puJp 
Ceaseleas  $  meanwhile  the  apple^s  outward  form 
Dele^table  the  witless  swain  beguiles, 
TilHwith  a  writhen  mouth,  and  spatteriog  noiM) 
He  tastes  the  bitter  monel,  and  rejects 
Disrelish'd ;  not  with  less  surprise,  tban  wheo 
Embattled  troops  with  flowing  bannen  paa 
Through  flowery  meads  delighted,  nor  distnnt 
The  smilmg  surface ;  whilst  the  cayernM  groos^ 
With  grarn  incentiye  8tor*d,  by  suddea  blaze 
Bursts  latał,  and  inyolyes  tbe  hopes  of  war, 
In  iiery  wbirls ;  fuU  of  yictorioiis  tboaghti> 
Toro  and  diamember^d,  they  aloft  espire. 
4  Now  tum  thine  eye  to  view  Alciuoos'  gioreiy 
the  pride  of  the  Phigeadan  isle,  from  whenoe^ 
Sailing  the  spaces  of  tbe  boundleas  deą^ 
To  Ariconium  precious  froits  arriyM : 
The  Pippin  buroi8h*d  o*er  with  gold,  the  Moyle 
Of  sweetest  honied  taste,  the  fiur  Permaln 
Tempei^d,  like  comliest  nymph,  with  red  snd  wkil& 
Salopian  acres  flourish  with  a  grawth 
Peculiar,  styPd  the  Ottley :  be  thou  fint 
Tbis  apple  to  transplant;  if  to  the  optine 
Its  meńt  answers,  no  where  shalt  thou  find 
A  winę  morę  priz^d,  or  laudable  of  taste. 
Nor  does  the  Eliot  least  desenre  thy  care^ 
Nor  John-Apple,  wboae  wither'd  rind,  iotreachl 
With  many  a  furrow,  aptiy  represents 
Decrepid  age,  nor  that  from  Haryey  osm^d, 
Quiok-rdishing :  why  should  we  sing  tbe  JknK 
Codling,  or  Pomroy,  or  of  pimpled  ooat 
Tbo  Rtttiet,  or  the  Cat'8-Head*i  weigbty  orii^ 
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Bomons  III  its  ^fQvfli,  for  vftrioii8  ino 

Iwiigh  th€se  are  meet,  though  after  foli  mast 

ire  oft  reąuir^d,  and  crown  the  ńcb  dessert  ? 

WKat,  though  the  Pear-tree  rival  not  the  worth 
V  Ariconian  products  ?  yet  her  freight 
I  not  contemnM,  yet  her  wide-branching  arms 
M  tereen  thy  mausion  from  the  feirent  Dog, 
kdrene  to  life ;  the  wiotry  hiirricanes 
t  Tain  employ  their  roar,  her  tmnk  unmor^d 
Ireakf  the  strong  onset,  and  controls  their  rage« 
kiefly  the  Bosbary,  whose  large  increase, 
iimual,  in  sumptnoas  banquet8  claims  applause. 
Iirice  acceptable  bererage  !  oould  but  Art 
Mue  the  floating  lee,  Pomona's  telf 
foold  dread  thy  pmbe,  and  shon  the  dubioos 

•tnie* 
te  it  thy  choice,  when  summer-heats  annoy, 
b  sit  beneath  her  leafy  canopy,  \ 

jnaflOng  rich  liquids !  oh !  how  sweet  t*  enjoy, 
i  oDce  her  frnits,  and  hospitable  shade ! 

Bat  how  with  equal  numben  shall  we  match 
lie  MnsV8  surpaMing  worth ;  that  earliest  gi^es 
ore  bopes  of  racy  winę,  and  in  its  youth, 
Ii  tender  nonage,  loads  the  spreading  botighs 
Tith  large  and  juicy  oiftpring,  that  defies 
Im  ternal  nippings,  and  cold  sideral  blasts! 
'et  let  her  to  the  Red-streak  jrield,  that  once 
ITis  of  the  sylran  kind,  unciviliz'd, 
If  no  regard,  till  Scudamore*ft  skilfol  hand 
lipro?*d  her,  and  by  courtly  discipline 
'ugbt  her  the  sarage  naturę  to  forget: 
lence  styrd  the  Scadamorean  plant;  whoee  wfaie 
nioever  tastea,  let  him  with  gratefol  heart 
tespect  that  ancient  Ipyal  house,  and  wish 
nie  nobler  peer,  that  now  transcends  our  hopes 
aeariy  worth,  bis  ooantry'8  justest  pride, 
Unterrapted  joy,  and  health  entire. 

Let  every  tree  in  erery  garden  own 
lie  Red-streak  as  supremę,  whose  pulpous 
Tith  gold  irradiate,  and  ▼ennilion  sbincfl 
f^pting,  not  fetal,  as  the  birth  of  that 
ViineTal  interdicted  plant  that  won 
'ond  Eve  m  haptess  hoor  to  taste,  and  die. 
Iiis,  of  morę  bounteous  influence,  inspires 
N)etic  raptures,  and  the  lowly  Muse 
Ondles  to  loftier  strains;  even  I  perceire, 
ier  sacred  Yirtue.     See!  the  numbers  flow 
Jaty;  whitst,  cheer^d  with  her  nectareous  juice, 
len,  and  my  cmintry^b  praises  I  exalt.         // 
hil  Herefordian  plant,  that  dost  disdain      / 
dl  other  fiełds !  Heaven's  sweetest  blessing,  bail ! 
le  thoa  the  copioos  matter  of  my  song, 
iad  thy  choice  nectar ;  on  which  always  waits 
Jiaghter,  and  sport,  and  care-beguiling  wit, 
ind  friendship,  chief  delight  of  human  life. 
Vhat  shonid  we  wisł  for  more  ?  or  why,  in  qttest 
K  foreign  Tintage,  insincere,  and  mixt, 
lYsrerae  th»  extremest  world  ?  why  tcmpt  the 
^the  rongh  ocean?  when  our  native  gic' 
mparts,  from  bounteous  womb,  annual 
>f  winę  delectable,  that  fiir  surmounts 
Jsllic,  or  Latin  grape8,'or  those  that  see 
rhe  setting  sun  near  C^lpe's  towering  beight 
'9oc  let  the  Rbodian,  nor  the  Letibian  Tincs 
ITtont  their  rich  M ust,  nor  let  Tokay  contend 
Por  sorereignty ;  Phanaeos  self  must  how 
To  th'  Ańconian  Tales :  and  shall  we  doubt 
r  improYe  onr  regetable  wcalth,  or  let 
rhe  soil  Ile  idle,  which,  with  6t  mamire, 
With  brgest  nsury  repay,  alone 
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Empowered  to  supply  what  Natnre  aski 

Frugal,  or  what  nioe  appetite  require8  ? 

The  meadows  here,  with  battening  ooze  enrich^l, 

Gtve  spirit  to  the  grass ;  thtee  cubits  high 

The  jointed  herbage  shoots;  th*  unfolloWd  gldDe 

Yearly  o^ercomes  the  granaries  with  storę 

Of  golden  wheat,  the  strength  of  buman  life. 

Lo,  on  aoxiliary  poles,  the  hops 

Ascending  spiral,  rang^d  in  meet  array ! 

Ło,  how  the  arabie  with  barley-grain 

Stands  thick,  o'erBhadow'd,  to  the  thirsty  bind 

Transporting  prospect!  these,  aa  modem  use 

Ordains,  infusM,  an  a^burn  drink  compoae, 

Wholesome,  of  dcathless  famę.    Here,  to  the  sight, 

Apples  of  price,  and  plenteous  uieaTes  of  com, 

Oft  interlac'd  occar,  and  both  imbibe 

Fitting  congenial  juice;  so  rich  the  soU, 

So  much  does  fhictuoas  moisture  6*er-aboimd  f 

Nor  are  the  hills  unamiable,  whose  tops 

To  Heaven  aspire,  affording  prospect  sweet 

To  buman  ken;  nor  at  their  foet  the  Tales 

Desoending  gently,  where  the  lowing  herd 

Chew  verdurou8  pasture ;  nor  the  yellow  fielda 

Gaily'  interchang'd,  with  rich  variety 

Pleasing;  as  when  an  emerald  green,  enchas*d 

In  flamy  gold,  from  the  brigbt  mass  acquires 

A  nobler  hue,  more  delicate  to  s'ght. 

Next  add  the  sylTan  shades,  and  silent  gro^es^ 

(Haunt  of  the  Dnuds)  whence  the  Earth  is  fcd 

With  copious  fuci ;  whence  the  sturdy  oak, 

A  prince'8  r^uge  once,  th'  etemal  gnard 

Of  England's  throne,  by  sweating  peasants  felPd,  * 

^tems  the  vast  niain,  and  bears  tremendoos  war 

To  distant  natioos,  or  with  so^^ign  sway 

Awes  the  diTided  world  to  peace  and  love. 

Why  should  the  Chalybes,  or  Bilboa  boast 

Their  harden*d  iron ;  when  our  mines  prodnce 

As  perfect  martial  ore }  can  Tmolus*  head 

Yie  with  our  safiroo  odours  ?  or  the  fleece 

Baetic,  or  finest  Tarentine,  oompare  *>. 

With  Lemster^s  ailken  wool }  where  shall  we  find 


Men  more  undaunted,  for  their  eountry*s  weal 
More  prodigal  of  Kf^  ?  In  ancient  days 
The  Roman  legions,  and  great  Caesar,  fonnd 
Our  fathera  no  mean  ibes :  and  Creasy^s  plaina, 
And  Agincourt,  deep-ting^d  with  blood,  confesa 
What  the  Silures  rigonr  unwithstood 
Gould  do  in  rigid  fight ;  and  ehiefly  what 
Brydgea'  wide-wasting  hand,  first  garter*d  knight, 
Pnissant  author  of  great  Chandoa'  atem. 
High  Chandoa,  that  transmits  patemal  worth, 
Prudenee,  and  ancient  prowesa,  and  renown, 
T  bis  noble  ofiśpring.    O  thrice  happy  peer ! 
That,  blest  with  hoary  yigour,  Tiew*st  thyself 
Freah  blooming  in  thy  generoua  aon;  whose  lipa, 
Flowing  with  nervou8  eloqaence  esact, 
Chaim  the  wise  senate,  and  attention  win 
In  deepest  councils:  Ariconium  p1eas*d, 
Him,  aa  her  chose«  worthy,  first  salutes. 
Him  on  th*  Iberian,  on  the  Oallic  shore, 
Him  bafdy  Britona  bleas ;  his  fiuthfol  hand 
Conveys  new  eourage  from  Afar,  nor  more 
The  generaPs  conduct,  than  his  care  arails. 
Thee  also,  glorious  branch  of  CeciPs  liiic, 
This  country  claims ;  with  pride  and  joy  to  the? 
Thy  Alterennis  calls :  yet  she  endnres 
Patient  thy  absence,  sińce  thy  pruJent  choice 
Has  flx*d  thec  in  the  Muses'  fiurest  seat ', 

'Oxfoid. 
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Wbere  Aldiich  4  reignsy  and  fiDin  his  eodleM  storę 

Of  imiYenal  knowledge  still  supplies 

His  noble  care ;  he  geoerous  thoughts  instils 

Of  true  nobility,  their  country'8  love, 

(Chłflf  eiłd  of  life)  and  fbrms  their  ductUe  mliids 

To  human  Yirtues:  by  his  ge^os  led, 

Thou  soon  in  eyęry  ait  pre-^minent 

Shalt  grace  this  isle,  and  rise  to  Burleigh's  famę. 

Haii  high-4x)ni  peer !  and  thou,  great  nucse  of  arts, 
And  Hien,  from  wheoce  oonspicuoos  patńots  springi 
Hanrner,  and  Bromley ;  thou,  to  whom  with  duie 
Respect  WiDtooia  bows,  and  joyful  owns 
Thy  mitred  oi&pring ;  be  for  erer  blest 
With  Ulce  esamples,  and  to  fbture  times 
I^roficnoos,  soch  a  face  of  men  produce^ 
As,  in  the  cause  of  ▼irtue  finn,  may  fix 
Her  throne  inńolate.    Hear,  ye  gods,  this  tow 
From  ooe,  Łhe  meaaest  in  her  numerous  train ; 
Tbough  meanest,  not  least  studious  of  her  praise. 

Muse,  raiae  tby  voice  to  Beau(brt's  ^potiess  famę, 
To  Beaufort,  in  a  loog  desceot  derived 
From  royal  ancestry,  of  kingly  ri^^ 
Faithlul  asserters,  in  him  centering  meet 
Their  glorious  rirtues,  high  desert  from  pńde 
DiąioinM,  uoshaken  honour,  and  contem^t 
Of  strong  allurements.    O  illustrious  pnnce ! 
O  thou  of  ancient  faith  !  exulting,  tfaec, 
In  her  fair  list  this  happy  land  enroUs. 
Who  can  refuse  a  tributary  verse 
To  Weymoutb,  firmest  friend  of  sUgbted  worth 
In  evil  days?  whose  hospitable  gate, 
Unbarr^d  to  all,  invite8  a  numerous  train 
Of  daily  guests ;  whose  boaid,  with  pieoty  crown*dt 
Ilevives  the  feast-ritm  old :  meanwhile  his  care 
Fofgets  not  the  a69ioted,  but  content 
In  acts  of  secret  goodness,  shuns  the  praise, 
That  surę  attends.     Permit  me,  bounteous  locd. 
To  blazon  what,  though  hid,  will  beauteous  shme. 
And  with  thy  name  to  dignify  in; 

But  who  is  he,  tlTai  onllie  winding  st 
Of  VagB  first  drew  vital  breath,  and  now 
ApprovM  in  Anna*s  secret  coancils  sits, 
Weighing  the  sum  of  things,  with  wiae  forecast 
Solicitons  of  public  good  ?  how  large 
His  mind,  that  oomprehends  whate*er  was  known 
^  To  old,  or  present  time;  yet  not  elate. 

Not  conscions  of  its  skill  ?  what  praise  desenres 
'    His  liberał  haod,  that  gathers  but  to  give, 
Preventing  suit?  O  not  unthankful  Muse, 
Him  lowly  reverence,  that  fint  deignM  to  hear 
Tliy  pipe,aiid  scrQen'd  thee  finom  opprobńous  tongues» 
Acknowledge  thy  own  Harley,  and  his  name 
Insrribe  on  every  bark;  Ihe  wounded  plants 
^  Will  fast  increase,  fos^r  thy  just  respect 

Such  are  oiir  baroes,  by  their  Tirtues  koowot 
Or  skilł  in  peace,  and  war:  of  softer  mould* 
The  female  sex,  with  sweet  attractive  ain 
Snbdue  obdurate  bearts.    The  trayellera  oft, 
That  view  their  matchless  facjpos  with  transient 

glance, 
Catch  sudden  kwe,  and  sigh  for  nymphs  aiikiioini> 
Smit  with  the  magie  of  their  eyes :  nor  hath 
The  dspdal  band  of  Naturę  only  pour'd 
Her  gffts  of  outward  grace ;  their  innocenoQ 
Unfeign'd,  and  virtue  most  engaging,  free 
^    From  pridc,  or  artifice,  leng  jo3rs  affiird 
To  th'  honest  nuptial  bed,  and  in  the  wane 
Of  life,  rebate  thie  miseries  of  age. 

4  Pr«  Aldrich,  dean  of  Chsist  Chiirch, 


And  is  tbere  fonnd  a  wretefa  a» ' 

That  woman's  powerfol  beauty  dares  ooodeoii^ 

Exactest  work  of  Heaven  ?  He  ill  deserves 

Or  love,  or  pity ;  fńendless  let  him  see 

Uneasy,  tedious  day,  despisM,  forlom, 

As  stain  of  human  race:  but  may  Łhe  maa. 

That  cheerfuUy  reooimts  tbe  femaie^s  praise^ 

Find  equal  kwe,  and  love's  untainted  aweets 

Enjoy  with  honour<!  O,  ye  gods !  might  I 

Elect  my  iate,  my  happiest  choice  should  be 

A  ^ir  and  modest  yirgin,  that  inTites 

With  aspect  chaste,  forbidding  loose  desiie, 

Teoderly  smiling ;  in  whose  heavenly  eye 

Sit8pure8tloveenthn»'d:  but  if  the  atais 

BCalignant  these  my  better  hopes  oppose, 

May  I,  at  least,  the  sacred  pleasares  knnm 

Of  strictest  amity ;  nor  eirer  want 

A  friend,  with  wbom  I  mutually  may  shara 

Gladneas  and  anguish,  by  kind  lutercourse 

Of  speech  and  offices.    May  in  my  mindt 

Indelible  a  grateful  sense  remain 

Of  favours  uikdeserT^d ! — O  thou !  firain 

Gladly  both  rich  and  k>w  seek  sad ;  most 

Interpreter  of  right,  whose  gracioos  T<Kce 

Breathes  eąuity,  and  carbs  too  rigid  law 

With  mild,  impartial  reasoo ;  what  zetnma 

Of  thanks  are  due  to  thy  beneficence 

Freely  Youchsafd,  when  to  the  gates  of  Death 

I  tended  ]xone  ?  if  thy  indulgent  case 

Had  not  pre^enM,  among  unbodyM  ^hades 

I  now  had  wandei^d;  and  tbcse  empty  thoa^ti 

Of  apples  perish'd ;  but,  upraisM  by  thee, 

I  tune  my  pipę  afińah,  each  nigbt  and  day, 

Thy  unejumpled  goodJMSs  to  eztoi 

Deairous;  but  nor.night,  nor  day,  suffice 

For  that  great  task ;  the  highly-hoDonr^d  iiaa« « 

Of  Trevor  must  employ  my  willing  thougbta 

tnoeśant,  dwell  for  erer  od  my  toogne. 

Let  me  be  grateful ;  but  let  {sur  finom  nie 

Be  fowning  cringe,  and  false  dissembling  kwky 

And  servile  flattery,  tbat  harbours  oft 

In  coorts  and  gilded  roofs.    Sorae  Iook  the  bandi 

Of  ancient  firiendship,  cancel  Nature*s  lawa 

For  pageantry,  and  tawdry  gevgaws.     Some 

Renounce  their  sires,  oppose  paternal  right 

For  rale  and  power;  and  others  realms  iovade 

With  speciousshows  of  love.  This. 

Betpays  his  soverei|^.    Others, 

Of  reil^zeal,  ŁC^ery  altar  beod 

By  lucre  sway*d,  and  act  the  basest 

To  be  styPd  hooourable:  tbe  honrat  man, 

Siniple  of  heart,  prefers  inglońoos  waot 

To  ill*fOt  wealth ;  ratber  from  door  to  door» 

A  jocund  pilgrim,  though  distress^d,  he  'II  iwc, 

Than  break  his  plighted  faith;  nor  fear,  nor  Im^ 

Will  shock  hb  stedfast  sool ;  ratber  debarT'd 

F>ach  common  pri^ilege,  cut  off  from  bopea 

Of  meanest  gain,  of  present  goods  despoiPd, 

He  '11  bear  the  marks  of  infamy  coDtemo^d, 

UnpityM ;  yet  his  mind,  of  eivil  puns, 

Supports  him,  and  intention  free  firam  firand, 

If  no  retinue  with  obaenrant  eyes 

Attend  him,  łf  he  cant  with  puiple  stain 

Of  cumbrous  restments,  labor*d  o'er  with  goM, 

Dazzle  the  crowd,  and  s^  them  all  agape ; 

Yet  clad  in  homely  ireeda,  from  Envy's  daits 

Reroote  he  liTes,  nor  knows  the  nightly  pangi 

Of  conscience,  nor  with  spectrcs'  grisly  fonnsi 

Demons,  and  iqiur'd  sooIb,  at  close  of  day 

Annoy'd^  sąd  inteipiplęd  9lapib«0  f^dą 
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BttŁ  (ms  a  cfifldf  w^om  mesperiencM  age 
Hor  erii  purpose  fbara,  nor  knows)  enjoys 
ffighfB  sweet  refreshmeiit,  humid  sleep  sincere. 
KThen  Chanticleer,  with  clarion  shrill,  recaUa 
rhe  tardy  day,  he  to  bis  laboun  hies 
jladsome,  intent  ooBomewhat  that  may  ease 
Jnhealthy  mortals,  and  with  ciirious  search 
Ssammes  all  the  praperties  of  herbs, 
'ossils,  and  minerals,  that  th'  embowelPd  Earth 
)i8p]ays,  łf  by  his  industry  hc  can 
tenefit  human  race :  or  else  his  thoiights 
Lre  esercisM  with  specalations  deep 
>f  good,  and  just,  and  meet,  and  th'  wholesome  roles 
)f  temperaoce,  and  anght  that  may  iinpn>ve 
lie  rooral  life  ;  not  sedulous  to  raił, 
7or  vith  enTenomM  tongue  to  blast  the  fiime 
H  harmless  men,  or  secret  whispers  spread 
tfoog  faithftil  friends,  to  breed  distmst  and  hate. 
iŁadions  of  virtue,  he  no  life  obserres, 
Sicept  his  owh  ;  his  own  eraploys  his  cares, 
ATge  subject !  that  he  labours  to  refine 
kiły,  nor  of  his  little  stock  denies 
1t  alms  to  lazers,  merciful  and  meek. 
Thos  sacred  Virgil  livM  from  coartly  yice, 
Ukd  bates  of  potnpous  Romę  secure;  at  court, 
idll  thoughtfiil  of  the  rtiral  honest  life, 
isid  how  t'  improve  his  grounds,  and  how  himself : 
test  poet  ?  fit  exemplar  for  tiw  tribe 
)f  Phcebus,  nor  less  fit  Maeonides, 
Sjor  eyełess  pilgrim !  and,  if  after  these,     I0 
f  tfter  these  another  I  may  name, 
?hm  Ł6nder  Spenser  livM,  with  mean  rćpast    ' 
Sootent,  depress^d  by  pennry,  and  pin*d 
D  foreign  realm ;  yet  not  debas'd  his  ver8e 
Jy  Portane*8  irowns.    And  had  that  other  bard*, 
)h,  had  but  he,  that  flrst  ennobTed  song  ^ 

¥ith  holy  rapture,  likę  his  Abdiel  been ; 
MoDg  many  fiaithless,  strictiy  faithfiil  found; 
7iipity*d,  he  should  not  bare  wailM  his  orbs, 
[1»t  roWd  'm  vain  to  find  the  piercing  rey, 
Lnd  fonnd  no  dawn,  by  dim  suifusion  veil'd ! 
Jut  he— however,  let  the  Muse  abstain, 
kr  blast  his  famę,  from  whom  she  learnt  to  sing 
n  much  inferior  strains,  grovelnig  beneath 
Ph'  Olyrapian  hill,  on  plains,  and  rales  intent, 
Iffean  foliower.    There  let  ber  rest  a  while, 
?!eas'd  wHh  the  fragrant  waiks,  and  cool  rctreat 
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)  HAftcouiT,  whom  th'  ingenuous  love  of  arts 
łaś  carryM  from  thy  native  soil,  beyond 
rh'  etemal  Alpine  snows,  and  now  detains 
p  Italy's  waste  realms,  how  long  must  we 
lament  thy  ab&ehce  ?  whiist  in  sweet  sojoum 
Phou  TJew^st  the  relics  of  old  Korne;  or,  what 
!JnrivaIIM  authors  by  their  presence  madę 
'or  ever  Tenerable,  rural  seats, 
flbor,  and  Tusculum,  or  Virgil's  urn, 
"inea  with  immortal  bays,  which  haply  thou, 
i^^sp^cting  his  great  name,  dost  uow  approach 
^^  bended  knee,  and  strow  with  purple  floweis; 
7ninindFu1  of  thy  friends,  that  ill  can  brook 
Hus  loog  delay.    At  length,  dear  youth,  return, 
Jf  wit  and  judgment  ripe  in  blooming  years, 
^  Britain^s  isle  with  Latian  knowledge  grace. 
^^^fou^  aad  let  thy  iather^s  worth  excite 

•Milton. 


Thirst  of  pre-eminence ;  see !  how  the  canse 
Of  widows,  and  of  órphans^  b6  asśerts 
With  winning  rhetoric,  and  wełl-argn'd  law !  < 

Mark  Weil  bis  footsŁeps,  and,  like  him,  deserre 
Thy  prince'8  fiToar,  and  thy  country'*  lo^e. 

Meanwhile  (aithough  the  Massie  grapę  deligbts, 
Pregnant  of  racy  juiće,  and  Formian  Hills 
Temper  thy  cnps,  yet)  wilt  not  thou  nject 
Thy  native  Uąuors :  lo !  for  thee  my  miU 
Now  grinds  choice  apples,  and  the  British  Tats 
0'erAow  wHh  generous  Cider;  iar  remote 
Acoept  this  labour,  nor  deq>i8«  the  Muse, 
Hiat,  passing  lands  and  seas,  on  tbe6  attends; 
I     Thus  far  of  trees :  the  pleasing  task  remaiiiSg 
To  sing  of  wines,  and  Autnmn'8  blest  increase. 
Th'  effeets  of  art  are  shown,  yet  what  arails 
'Oainst  Heaven  ?  oft,  not«rithstanding  all  thy  care 
To  h«]p  thy  plants,  when  the  smali  fruitery  seemsi 
£xempt  fr6m  ills,  an  oriental  blast 
Disastrons  flies,  soon  as  the  hindiatigned 
Unyokes  his  team;  the  tender  freight,  unskill'd 
To  bear  the  hot  dlsease,  distemper'd  pines 
In  the  year^  prime;  the  deadly  plague  annoys 
The  wide  enclosurć :  think  not  vajnly  now 
To  trea;t  tlły  neighbours  with  mellifiuous  cnps,, 
Thus  disappotnted.     If  the  former  years 
Exhibit  no  supplies,  alas !  thou  must 
With  tasteless  water  wash  thy  droughty  throat. 

A  thoiisand  accidents  the  farmer'6  hopes 
Subvert,  or  cbeck;  uncertain  all  his  toil, 
Till  lusty  Autumn^s  lukewarm  days,  alla3r'd 
With  gcńtle  oolds,  insensibly  confirm 
His  ripening  labours:  Autumn,  to  the  fniits 
Earth'8  yarious  lap  prodiices,  vigonr  giTes 
Equa],  intenerating  milky  grain, 
Berries,  and  8ky-dy'd  Plnmbs,  and  what  in  coat 
Rough,  or  soft  rtn'd,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell ; 
Fat  OliTes,  and  Pistacie^s  fragrant  nut, 
And  the  Pine*6  tasteful  apple :  Autumn  paints 
Auaonian  hills  with  Orapes ;  whiist  JOsglish  platns 
Blush  with  ^MMnaceous  hanrests,  breathing  sweets. 
O  let  me  now,  when  the  kind  early  dew 
Unlocks  th'  emboaom'd  odours,  walk  among 
The  well-rang'd  files  of  trees,  whose  full-ag'd  storę 
UffFuse  ambrosial  steaifts,  than  Myrrh,  or  Nard, 
Morę  grateful,  or  perfiiming  flowery  Bean! 
Soft  whispering  airs,  and  the  lark's  matdn  son^ 
Then  woo  to  musing,  and  becalm  the  mind 
Perp]ex*dwithirksomethought8.  Thrice  happy  tim^ 
Best  portion  of  the  Tarious  year,  in  which 
Naturę  rtjoiceth,  smiling  on  her  works 
LoTfely,  to  fbll  perfection  wrought !  bnt  ab  ! 
Short  are  our  joys,  and  neighbouring  griefs  distarb 
Our  pleasant  hours!  inclement  Winter  dwells 
Gontiguous;  fbrtbwith  frosty  blasts  defiu;e 
The  blithsome  year :  trees  of  their  shriTelPd  fhiltl 
Are  widow'd,  dreary  storms  o^er  all  preyail ! 
Now,  now  's  the  iime,  ere  hasty  suns  fbrbid 
To  work,  disburthen  thou  thy  sapl^s  wood 
Of  its  rich  progeny ;  the  turgid  fruit 
Abounds  with  mellow  liquor:  now  exbort 
Thy  hinds  to  exercise  the  pointed  sted 
On  the  bard  Voćk,  and  give  a  wheely  form 
To  the  eacpected  grinder:  now  prepare 
Materials  for  thy  mili ;  a  sturdy  post 
Cyłindric,  to  support  the  g^nder'^  weight 
ExoessiTe ;  and  a  fleicile  mlIIow,  entrench*d, 
Rounding,  capacious  of  the  juicy  hord. 
Nor  must  thou  not  be  mindfiil  of  thy  prcM, 
Long  ere  the  Tintage;  but  with  timely  cara 
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ShaTe  tbe  goat'*  diaggy  baud,  leiŁ  thou  tao  Ute    I  The  donds  dropt  fctnen,  in  the  nUddłe  ik^. 


In  yain  8hoald*8t  seek  a  stniner  to  dispart 
The  bijsky»  terrene  dregs,  from  purer  Must 
Be  cantknis  iiext  a  proper  steed  to  find, 
WhoM  prime  is  past ;  the  Tigorous  faone  diadains 
Such  servilo  laboun,  or,  if  forcM,  forgets 
His  past  achievement8,  and  yictorioos  palms. 
BUnd  Bayard  ratber,  wom  witb  work,  and  yeara, 
Shall  roli  th'  unwieldy  stone;  with  aober  pace 
He  11  tread  the  circling  path  tiil  dewy  eye, 
From  early  day-spńng,  pleasM  to  fiod  his  age 
Declioing  not  unusefiil  to  bis  lord. 

ScNBe*  vhen  the  press,  by  utmost  vigour  8crew'd, 
Has  diaio'd  the  pulpoos  mass,  regale  their  swine 
With  the  dry  refuae;  thou,  morę  wise,  shall  steep 
Thy  hnskB  in  wat«r,  and  again  employ 
The  ponderous  engine.    Water  will  imbibe 
The  smali  remains  of  spirit,  and  aoquire  • 
A  vinous  flavour  $  this  the  peasants  blithe 
Will  qna^  and  wbistle,  as  thy  tinkling  team 
They  drive,  and  sing  of  Fusca^s  radiant  eyes, 
Pleaś'd  vith  the  medley  draught.  Nor  shal  t  thou  now 
Reject  the  apple-cheese,  though  quite  exhattst; 
Even  now  'twill  cherish,  and  improve  the  roots 
Of  siekły  plants;  new  ^gonr  hence  convey'd 
Will  yield  an  harvest  of  unusual  g^wth. 
Such  profit  springs  from  busks  discreetly  us*d( 

The  tepder  apples»  from  their  parents  rent 
By  stormy  shoolu,  must  not  neglected  liei, 
The  prey  of  worms :  a  firugal  man  I  knew, 
Rich  in  one  barren  acre,  which,  sobdued 
By  endless  culture,  with  sufflcient  Must 
Wb  casks  repleoishM  yearly :  he  no  morę 
Dem^d,  nor  wanted;  diligent  to  leam 
The  varioas  seasoos,  and  by  skill  repel 
Invading  pests,  successfol  in  his  cares, 
Till  the  damp  libyan  wind,  with  tempests  arm^d 
putrageous,  bluster'd  horrible  amidst 
His  Cider-grove :  o*erturn*d  by  furious  blasts, 
The  sightly  ranks  fisU  prostrate,  and  around 
Their  fruitage  scatter^d,  from  the  genial  boughs 
Stript  immature;  yet  did  he  not  repine, 
Nor  curse  his  stare ;  but  prudent,  his  fallen  heaps 
CoUecting,  cherish'd  with  the  tepid  wreatbs 
Of  tedded  grass,  and  the  Sun's  mellowing  beams 
Bindl*d  with  artful  heats,  and  thence  proour*d 
A  coetly  liquor,  by  improving  time, 
Equa]'d  with  what  the  happiest  vintage  bears. 

Bot  this  I  wam  thee,  and  shall  always  wam. 
No  heterogeneous  mixtnres  use,  as  some 
With  wafry  tumips  have  debas*d  their  wines, 
Too  fragal ;  nor  let  the  cmde  bumoun  dance 
In  heated  brass,  steaming  with  fire  intense; 
AIthough  Devoiiia  much  commends  the  use 
Of  strengtbening  Yulcan :  with  their  natiTe  strength 
Thy  wines  suiBcient,  other  aid  reftise; 
And,  when  th'  alłottćd  or^  of  time^s  complete, 
Are  morę  commended  than  the  labour*d  drinks. 

Nor  let  thy  avarice  tempt  thee  to  withdraw 
The  priest*s  appoioted  share;  with  cheerful  heart 
The  tenth  of  thy  increase  beśtow,  and  own 
Hea^en^s  bounteous  goodueas,  that  will  surę  repay 
Thy  grateful  dnty :  this  neglected,  fw 
Signal  aTengeance,  such  a«  overtook 
A  miser,  that  unjustly  once  withheld 
The  cler^^s  due:  relying  on  himself. 
His  fields  he  tcnded,  with  successless  care, 
pArly  and  late,  when  or  unwish^d^iur  rain 
Descecdfd,  pr  unseasouablc  frosts 
Curb'd  bis  incrf asing  hopes ;  or,  w|ien  arouąd 


The  dew  suspeoded  staid,  and  left  unmoisi 
His  execrabłe  glebę :  reoording  this, 
Be  just,  and  wise,  and  tremble  to  tnmsgress. 
Leam  now  the  promise  of  the  coming  yesTp 
To  know,  that  by  no  flattering  signs  abos*!!, 
Thou  wisely  may-st  pnwide:  the  Tarioos  MooB 
Propbetic,  and  attendant  stars,  explam 
EacD  rising  dawn ;  ere  icy  crusts  surmoont 
The  current  stream,  the  heavenly  ońm  serene 
Twinkle  with  trembling  rays,  and  Cynthia  gkm 
With  light  uusuUyM :  now  the  fowler,  wani'd 
By  tbese  good  omens,  with  swift  early  steps 
Treads  the  crimp  earth,  ranging  throagh  fiel 
Offensive  to  the  binls ;  sulphureoos  death      [gladca 
Checks  their  mid  flight,  and  heedless  while  tlugr  sizain 
Their  tunelul  throats,  the  towerhig,  bea^y  lead, 
0'ertakes  their  speed;  they  leare  their  tittle  fivc» 
Above  the  clouds,  pńrecipitant  to  Eaitfa. 

The  woodcocks'  early  visit,  and  abode^ 
Of  long  oontinuance  in  our  temperate  cltme^ 
Foretell  a  libeml  han^est;  he  of  times 
Intelligent,  the  harsh  Hyperborean  ice 
Shuns  for  our  equal  wintere;  when  onr  sons 
Cleave  the  chillM  soil,  he  backward  winga  his  vay 
To  Scandinavian  frozen  snmmers,  meet 
For  his  numb'd  blood.    Bnt  nothing  pKofils  moie 
Than  freąuent  snows:  O,  fliay'st  thou  often  see 
Thy  furrowt  whitenM  by  the  woolly  rain 
Nutritious!  secret  nitre  Ijurks  within 
The  porous  wet,  quickening  the  langnid  glebę. 

Sometimes  thou  shalt  with  fertent  tows  imploie 
A  moderate  wind }  the  orchat  loves  to  wave 
With  wmter  winds,  beibre  the  gems  exeit 
Their  feeble  heads ;  the  Iooeen*d  roota  then  diiak 
Large  increment,  eamest  of  happy  years. 

Nor  will  it  nothing  profit  to  ob^enre 
The  monthly  stars,  their  powerful  infineoce ' 
0*er  planted  fields,  what  regetables  reign 
Under  each  sign.    On  our  aocount  bas  Jove 
Indulgent,  to  all  moons  some  saoculent  plant 
Allotted,  that  poor  helpless  man  might  alack 
His  present  thint,  and  matter  find  for  toit 
Now  witl  the  Cofintbs,  now  the  Rasps,  supply 
Delicious  draughts ;  the  Qninces  now,  or  Plamfai^ 
Or  Cherries,  or  the  fisir  Tliisbeian  fruit 
Are  prest  to  wines ;  the  Britons  sqnoeKe  tbe  woika 
Of  sedolous  bees,  and  mjxmg  odorous  beifaa 
Freiiil^e  balsamie  cups,  to  wbeezing  Inngs 
Medidnal,  and  sbort-t>reathM,  ancient  sireb 

But,  if  thou  'rt  indefatigably  bent 
To  toil,  and  omnifarious  drinks  wonld'st  brew; 
Besides  the  on'hat,  every  hedge  and  bush 
Afibrds  a^istance ;  evii  afflictive  Birch, 
CursM  by  unletter*d,  idle  youtfa,  distiłs 
A  limpid  current  from  ber  wounded  bark, 
Profose  of  nuTsing  sap.    When  solar  beams 
Parch  thinty  human  veins,  the  damask*d 
UiUbrc^d,  display  ten  thousand  painted  flowen 
Useful  in  potables.    Thy  Uttle  sons 
l%mit  to  rangę  the  pastures ;  gladly  they 
Wdl  mow  the  0>WBlip-posies,  faintly  sweet, 
From  whence  thou  artificial  wines  shalt  dram 
Of  icy  taste,  that,  in  mid  ferroors,  best 
Slack  craving  thirst,  and  mitigate  the  day. 

Happy  Teme ',  whose  most  wholesome  air 
Poisons  envenom'd  spiders,  and  ibibids 
The  baleful  toad,  and  Tiper,  from  her  sborel 
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Mora  ha|»py  io  ber  balmy  dranghta,  enrich'd 
With  m^sceilancous  spices,  and  the  root, 
(For  thtnt-abating  sweetness  praisM)  which  wide 
Fjctend  her  famę,  and  to  each  drooping  heart 
Pnsent  redrasi,  aod  lively  healtb  convey. 

See,  how  the  Belge,  scdnlous  and  stout, 
Wlth  bowls  of  fiitŁening  Mum,  or  błissful  cups 
Of  kerDe1-rel*»h*d  fluids,  the  fiiir  star 
Of  early  Phosphorus  salute,  ot  noon 
Jocund  wilh  firequentr-rising  fames  !  by  uae 
Instructed,  tbiu  to  q  lell  tbeir  natiTe  phlegm 
Preratlingi  and  engender  wayward  mirth, 

Wbat  need  to  treat  of  distant  climefi,  remo?'d 
Far  from  the  slopiog  joumey  of  the  year, 
Beyond  Petsora,  and  Islandie  coastB  ? 
Where  ever-during  snows,  perpetual  sbades 
Of  darknesa,  wontd  congeal  their  livid  blood, 
Did  not  the  Arctic  traci  spontaneous  yield 
A  cheering  purple  berry,  big  with  winę, 
Ii^'4i8ely  fenrent,  which  each  hour  they  crave, 
Spread  nmnd  a  flaming  pile  of  pincs,  and  oft 
lliey  interlard  their  native  drinks  witli  choice 
Of  strongest  Brandy,  yet  scarce  with  these  aids 
Eoabled  to  prevent  the  sudden  rot 
Of  Ireezing  ngse,  and  quick-decaying  feet 

Nor  less  the  sable  borderers  of  Nile, 
Kor  they  who  Taprobane  manure,  nor  they, 
WhoDi  sunny  Bomio  beai«,  are  stor  d  with  streams 
Egregioua,  Rum,  and  IUce'8  spirit  extract. 
For  here,  expo8*d  to  perpendicular  rays, 
In  vain  they  covet  shadcs,  and  Tbrascia*s  gales, 
Piomg  with  equinoctial  beat,  unle88 
The  eoidial  glass  perpetual  motion  keep, 
Odek  circuiting;  nor  dare  they  close  thieir  eyes, 
Void  of  a  bulky  chaiger  near  their  lips, 
With  which,  in  oflen  interrupted  sleep, 
Their  frying  blood  compeb  to  irrigate 
Their  dry-fiurr^d  tongues,  else  minutely  to  death 
Oboouous,  disznal  death,  th*  eifect  of  drought ! 

Morę  happy  they,  bom  in  Columbus'  world, 
Curybbes,  and  they,  whom  the  Cotton  plant 
With  downy-sprouting  vest8  arrays !  fheir  woods 
Bow  with  prodigious  nuta,  that  give  at  once 
Ceiestial  food,  and  nectar;  then,  at  hand 
The  Lemon,  uncomipt  with  Toyage  long, 
To  trinoos  spirits  added  (heavenly  drink  1) 
They  with  pneumatic  engine  ceaseless  draw, 
Intoit  on  laughter;  a  continual  tide 
TkfWA  from  th'  exBiIarating  fount    Aa,  when 
Against  a  secret  clifl^  with  sudden  shock 
A  ship  is  dash^d,  and  leaking  drinks  the  sea, 
Th*  astonish'd  mariners  aye  ply  the  pump. 
Kor  stay,  nor  rest,  till  tho  wide  breach  is  closM : 
60  they  (but  cheerful)  unfiitigued,  still  move 
The  draining  sucker,  then  alone  concemM 
When  the  dry  bowi  ibrbids  their  pleasing  work« 

But  if  to  hoarding  thou  art  bent,  thy  hopes 
Are  frustrate,  should^st  thou  think  thy  pipes  will  flow 
With  eariy  limpid  winę.    The  hoarded  storę,         , 
And  the  harsh  draught,  must  twice  endure  the  Sunls 
Kind  strengthening  heat,twiceWinter's  purging  oold. 

There  are,  that  a  compqunded  fluid  drain 
From  different  mistures,  Woodcock,  Pippin,  Moyle, 
Bough  Eliot,  sweet  Permain:  the  blended  streama 
(Bach  mutnally  correcting  each)  ci^te 
A  pleasurable  medley,  of  what  tast^ 
Hardly  distinguish^d;  aa  the  showcry  arch, 
With  Usted  coloora  gay,  ore,  azure,  gulcs, 
D?1ights  and  puczles  the  beholder^s  cye, 
Tbat  views  the  wat*ry  brede,  with  thousand  shows 


Of  painture  Tary'd,  yet  's  unskiird  to  tell 
Or  where  one  colour  rises,  or  one  faints. 

Some  Ciders  have  by  art,  or  age,  unleam'd 
Their  genuine  relish,  and  of  sundry  Tines 
As8iun*d  the  flarour ;  one  sort  counterfeits 
The  Spanish  product ;  this,  to  Gauls  has  seemM 
The  sparkliog  Nectar  of  Champaigne;  with  that, 
A  German  oft  has  swilPd  his  tbroat,  and  swom, 
Deluded,  that  imperial  Rhine  bestow*d 
The  generous  ruramer,  whilst  the  owner,  pleas'd, 
lAughs  inly  at  his  guests,  thus  entertain'd 
With  foreign  riiitage  from  his  cider  cask. 

Sooa  as  thy  liquor  from  the  narrow  cells 
Of  close-prest  buska  is  freed,  thou  must  rcfrain 
Thy  thirsty  soul;  lei  nonę  persuade  tftbroach 
Thy  thick,  unwhdesome^  undigested  cades: 
The  hoary  frosts,  and  northem  blasts,  take  care 
Thy  muddy  beverage  to  serene,  and  drive 
Precipitant  fte  baser,  ropy  lees. 

And  now  thy  wine's  transpicuous,  purg*d  from  all 
Its  earthy  gross,  yet  łet  it  feed  a  while 
On  the  fat  refuse,  lest,  too  soon  disjoin*d, 
Froai  sprightly,  it  to  sharp  or  vapid  change. 
When  to  conrenient  Tigour  it  attains, 
SiifBce  it  to  provide  a  brazen  tubę 
Inflext;  self-taught,  ajiid  Yoluntary,  łlics 
The  defecated  Iiquor,  through  the  vent 
Ascending,  then  by  downward  tract  convey*d, 
Spouts  into  subject  yessels,  I^reły  elear. 
/As  when  a  nooatide  sun,  with  summer  beams, 
Darts  througń  a  cloud,  ber  wat*r)'  skirts  are  edg^d 
With  lucid  amber,  or  unorossy  gold : 
So,  and  so  richly,  the  purg'd  liąuid  shines. 
""  Now  also,  when  the  colds  abate,  nor  yet 
Fuli  summer  shines,  a  dubious  season,  cłose 
In  glass  thy  purer  streams,  and  let  them  gain^ 
From  due  confinement,  spirit,  and  flavour  new. 

For  this  intent,  the  subtle  chymist  feeds 
Perpetual  flames,  whose  unresisted  force, 
O^er  sand,  and  ashes,  and  the  stubbom  flint 
Prevailing,  tums  into  a  fiisil  sea, 
That  in  his  fumace  bubbles  sunny-red  : 
From  hencc  a  glowing  drop  with  hollow'd  steel 
He  takes,  and  by  one  efficacious  breath 
Dilates  to  a  surprising  cube,  or  sphere, 
Or  oval,  and  fit  receptacles  forms 
For  every  liauid,  with  his  plastic  lungs, 
To  human  lifc  subseirvient;  by  his  means 
Ciders  m  metal  frail  improve :  the  Moyle, 
And  tasteful  Pippin,  in  a  moon^s  short  year, 
Aoquire  complcte  perfection :  now  they  smoke 
Tnuisparent,  sparkling  in  each  drop,  delight 
Of  curious  palate,  by  fair  Yirgins  CTav'd. 
Bat  hsrsher  fluids  diflerent  lengths  of  time 
Expect :  thy  flask  will  slowly  mitigate 
The  £liot's  roughness.     Stirom,  firmest  fruit, 
Embottled  (long  as  Prismian  Troy 
Withstood  the  Greeks)  cndures,  ere  jnstly  mild. 
Soflen*d  by  age,  it  youthfiil  vigour  gains, 
Fallacious  drink !  yc  honest  men,  beware. 
Nor  trust  its  smoothness;  the  third  circling  glass 
Sufilces  virtue:  but  may  hypocrites, 
(That  slyly  speak  one  thing,  another  think, 
Hateful  as  Heli)  pleas'd  with  the  reliah  weak, 
Drink  on  unwarnM,  till  by  enchanting  cups 
InfaŁuate,  they^  their  wiły  thoughts  disclose. 
And  through  ińtemperance  grow  a  while  sincere*  ^ 

The  farmcr*s  toil  is  done ;  his  cades  maturę  •yL 
Now  cali  ibr  vent ;  his  lands  exhaust  permit     [     \ 

indulge  awhile.    Now  aolemn  rites  he  pays 

^'  ^:  I  V  ••      .      '-•  , 
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To  Bacchus,  authcir  of  beąrUchoerioff  mirth. 
His  bonest  friends,  at  thirsty  hour  of  dusk, 
Come  uninvited  ;  he  with  bonnteous  hand 
Imparts  his  smoking  yiiitage,  sweet  reward 
Of  his  own  industry ;  the  well-fraught  bowl 
Circies  incessant,  whilst  the  hninble  celi 
With  quavering  laugb  and  rural  jests  resounds. 
Ease,  and  content,  and  imdiMembled  lorę, 
Shine  in  each  fiice;  the  thoughts  of  laboar  past 
Increase  thetr  joy :  As,  from  retenti^e  cage 
When  suUen  Philomel  escapes,  her  notes 
She  yaries,  and  of  past  impńsooment 
Sweetly  compla-.ns ;  her  liberty  retriev'd 
Cbeers  her  sad  aoal,  improTes  her  pleasing  song. 
Oiadsome  they  ąuaff,  yet  not  exceed  the  bounds 
Of  healthy  nmperance,  nor  encroach  on  nigbt, 
Season  of  rest,  but  well  bedew*d  repair 
Each  to  his  home,  with  unsupplanted  feet 
Ere  Heaven  's  emblazonM  by  the  ros^^awn, 
Bomestic  cares  awake  them ;  brisk  they  rise, 
Refresh^d,  and  \\ve\y  with  the  joys  that  flow 
From  amicable  talk,  and  moderate  cups 
Sweetly  interchaop:'d.    The  pining  loTer  finds 
Present  redress,  and  long  6b1i%ion  drinks 
Of  coy  Lucinda.     Give  the  debtor  winę ; 
His  ,ioys  are  sbort,  and  few ;  yet  when  be  drinka, 
His  dread  retires,  the  flowing  glasses  add 
Courage  and  mirth :  maguificent  m  thought, 
Imaginary  ricbes  he  enjoys. 
And  in  the  jaii  expatiate8  unconfin'd. 

or  can  the  poet  Bacchus'  praise  indite, 
Debarr'd  his  grapę :  the  Muses  still  reouire 
Hiimid  regalement,  nor  will  aaght  avu1 
Imploring  Phoebus,  with  unmoisten*d  lips. 
Thus  to  the  geAerous  bottle  all  incline, 
By  parching  thirst  allnr*d :  with  yehement  suns 
When  dusty  Sunmier  bakes  the  crninbling  clods, 
How  pleasant  is  %  beneath  the  twisted  arch 
Of  a  retreating  bower,  in  mid-day^s  reign 
To  ply  the  sweet  caroose,  remote  from  noise, 
Secui^d  of  fercrish  beats  !  When  th*  aged  ycar 
Inclines,  and  Boreas*  spirit  blusters  firore, 
Beware  th'  inclemect  HeaTCos ;  now  let  thy  hearth 
Crackle  with  juiceless  booghs ;  thy  lingering  blood 
Now  inśtłgate  with  th*  apple's  powerfiil  strcams. 
Perpetual  showers,  and  stormy  giists  confine 
The  willing  ploughman,  and  December  wams 
To  annual  joUities ;  now  sportive  youth 
Carol  incondite  rhymes,  with  suithng  notes. 
And  quaver  unharmonious ;  sturdy  swains 
In  clean  array  for  rustic  dance  prepare, 
Mixt  with  the  buxom  damsels ;  band  in  hand 
They  frisk  and  bound,  and  yarious  mazes  weaye, 
Shaking  their  brawny  Umbs,  with  unconth  mien^ 
,  Transported,  and  sometimes  an  obliąue  leer 
Bart  on  their  loves,  sometimes  an  hasty  kiss 
Steal  from  unwary  lasses ;  they  with  scom. 
And  neck  reclin*d,  resent  the  ravish'd  bliss. 
Meanwbilc  blind  British  bards  with  Tolant  touch 
Trayerse  loąuacious  strings,  whose  solemn  notes 
Proyoke  to  hannleas  reyels ;  these  among, 
A  subtle  artist  stands,  with  wonidrous  bag 
That  bears  impnson*d  winds  (of  gentler  sort 
Than  those,  which  erst  Laertes'  son  enćlosM.) 
Peacefal  they  sleep;  but  let  the  tuneftil  sąueeze 
Of  labouring  elbow  rouze  them,  out  they  fly      ^ 
Melodions,  and  with  sprightly  accents  charm. 
fMidst  these  desports,  forget  they  not  to  drench 
Themseives  with  belljring  goblets ;  nor,  when  Spring 
Retums,  can  they  refiise  to  usher  in 


I  The  fresh-bom  year  with  lood  ącclaim,  and  itore 
Of  joyial  dranghts,  now,  when  the  sappy  bougbs 
Attire  themselyes  with  blooms,  sweet  nidimeots 
Of  futurę  haryesti     When  the  Gnossian  crown 
Leads  on  expected  autumn,  and  tbe  trces 
Discharge  their  mellow  burthens,  let  them  tliank 
Boon  Naturę,  that  thus  annually  supplies 
Their  yaalts,  and  with  her  fbrmer  tk)uid  gifts 
Eshilarates  their  languid  minds,  within 
^e  golden  mean  oondfin*d:  beyond  there's  noogM 
9f  health,  or  pleasure.    Therefbre,  when  thy  h^it 
Dilates  with  fenrent  joys,  and  eager  soal 
Prompts  to  pursue  the  sparkling  glaas,  be  surę 
Tis  time  to  shun  it ;  if  thou  wilt  prolong 
Dire  compotation,  fbrthwitli  Reasoo  quits 
Her  empire  to  confusionf  and  misrule,  ^ 

And  yain  debates ;  then  twenty  toogues  at  once 
Conspire  in  senseless  jargon,  nought  is  heard 
But  din,  and  yarious  clamonr,  and  mad  rant: 
Distrust,  and  jealousy  to  these  succeed. 
And  anger-kindling  taunt,  the  certain  bane 
Of  well-knit  fellowship.    Now  horrid  frays 
Commence,  the  brimming  glasses  now  are  hnriM 
With  dire  intent ;  bottles  with  bottles  clash 
In  rude  encounter,  rouud  their  temples  fly 
The  sharp-edg*d  firagments,  down  their  battei'^ 

cheeks 
Mix*d  gore  and  cider  flow.  -^Wbat  shall  we  say 
Of  rash  Elpenor,  wfao  in  evil  hour 
DryM  an  immeasurable  bowl,  and  thoogbt 
T*  exhale  his  surfeit  by  irriguoos  sleep, 
Impnident  ?  him  0eath'8  iron-sleep  opprest, 
Descending  careless  from  his  couch ;  the  fatl 
Jjuxt  his  neck-joint,  and  spinał  marrow  bruis'd. 
Nor  need  we  tell  what  anxious  cares  attepd 
The  tuibulent  mirth  of  winę ;  nor  all  tbe  kinds 
Of  maladies,  that  lead  to  Death'8  grim  care, 
Wrought  by  intemperance,  jomt-racking  gont, 
Intestinc  stone,  and  pining  atrophy. 
Obili  even  when  the  Sun  with  July  heats 
Fries  the  scorcVd  soil,  and  dropsy  all  a-float, 
Yet  crayingliąuids:  nor  the  Centaurs  tale 
Be  here  rcpeated  ;  how,  with  Inst  and  winę 
Inflam*d,  they  fought,  and  split  their  dninken  soali 
At  feasting  hour.  jrVe  heayenly  Powers,  that  guaid 
The  British  isles,  such  dire  eyents  remoye 
Far  from  fotr  Albion,  nor  let  ciyil  broils  v^ 

Ferment  from  socia]  cups :  may  we,  remote    -^ 
From  tbe  hoarse,  brazen  sound  of  war,  enjoy 
Our  hnniłd  products,  and  with  seemly  dranghts 
Enkindle  nurth,  and  hospitable  love. 
Too  oft,  alas !  has  mntual  hatred  dreDch'd 
Our  swords  in  natire  blood ;  too  oft  has  pride. 
And  hellish  discord,  and  insatiate  tbjrst 
Of  others  rights,  our  ouiet  di8compo6*d. 
l^ve  we  ibrgot,  how  fell  Destruction  ragM 
Wide-spreading,  when  by  Eris*  torch  ipccmsM 
Our  fathers  warr*d  ?  what  heroes,  signaUz*d 
For  loyatty  and  prowess,  met  their  fate 
4Jntimely,  undesenrM  !  how  Bertie  fell, 
Compton,  and  Granyille,  dauntless  sons  of  Man» 
Fit  thomcs  of  endless  grief,  but  that  we  view 
Their  yirtues  yet  sonjving  in  their  race  ! 
Can  we  fbrcct,  how  the  mad,  headstrong  ront 
Defy*d  their  prince  to  arms,  nor  maJe  acoount 
Of  faith  or  dq|f ,  or  allegiance  swom  ? 
Apostatę,  atheist  rebels !  bont  to  ill, 
With  seeming  sanctity,  and  corer^d  fniud, 
Instiird  by  hińi,  who  flirt  presum'd  t»  oppose 
OmnipoŁence ;  alike  thetr  crime,  th*  eyenk 
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KTtf  DotsfikiB;  thcfle  triaipph^d,  and  in  heigbt 

>f  barbarous  malice^  and  insulting  pride, 

Lb8taiD'd  iiot  from  imperial  blood.    O  ikct 

JnpaiallePd !  O  Charles,  O  best  of  kings ! 

^at  stara  their  black  disastroas  influence  shed 

>Q  thy  natiTity,  that  thou  should*st  hll 

lius,  by  inglońous  hands,  in  this  thy  realoiy 

iapreme  and  innocent,  adjudgM  to  death 

)y  those  thy  mercy  only  would  hare  sav*d ! 

Tet  was  the  Gder-land  unstainM  with  guilt ; 

lie  Cider-land  obsequious  stUl  to  tbrones, 

LbhorrM  such  basc  disloyal  deeds,  and  aU 

ler  pruning-hooks  extended  into  swords, 

Jndaaoted,  to  assert  the  trampled  ńghts 

>f  oionarchy;  but,  ah4  succes&less  she, 

Iowever  fartfaful !  then  wts  no  regard      i 

)f  righ^  or  wrong.    And  this  once  happy  land, 

ly  homebred  fury  rent,  long  groan'd  beneath 

'yrannic  sway,  till  fair  rcvolving  years 

hn*  exird  kings  and  liberty  restor'd. 

fow  we  eault,  by  mighty  Anna*s  care 

teore  at  home,  while  she  to  foreign  realins 

ends  forth  her  drcadful  legions,  and  restrains 

lie  ragę  of  kings;  here,  nobly  she  supports 

nstjce  opprsssM  ^  htere,  her  Yictorious  arms 

Kiell  the  ambitious :  from  her  hand  alone 

Jł  Europę  fears  rcrenge,  or  hopes  redress. 

tejoice,  O  Albion !  8evcr'd  from  tlie  world 

hr  Nature*8  wise  indulgence,  indigent 

)f  nothing  from  without ;  in  one  supremę 

SoMrely  blest;  and  from  beginning  time 

)e8łgn'd  thus  happy ;  but  the  fond  desira 

)f  nile  and  grandeor  multiply'd  a  race  ^ 

yS  kings,  and  niuneroos  sceptres  introduc^d, 

)estructiTe  of  the  public  weal.    For  now 

Sach  potentate,  as  wary  fear,  or  streng^h, 

)r  emalation  UTg*d)  his  neighbour's  bounds 

Dvides,  and  ampler  territor^seeks 

Tith  ruinoiis  assault;  on  every  plain 

loit  oop*d  with  host,  dire  was  the  din  of  war, 

uid  oeaselen,  or  short  truce  haply  procur^d 

ly  havoc  and  dismay,  till  jealousy 

tais*d  new  combustion.    Thus  was  peace  in  Tain 

looght  for  by  martial  deeds,  and  ccnflict  stem: 

111  Edgar  greteful  (as  to  tbose  who  pine 

i  dismal  balf-year  night,  tbe  orient  beam 

>f  Phoebot*  lamp)  arose,  and  into  one 

^emeoted  all  tbe  long-contending  pówers, 

'acific  Dionaich;  then  her  lovely  head 

2oooord  rearM  high,  and  all  around  difius'd 

lie  q;Mrit  of  loTe.    At  ease,  the  bards  new  stning 

lieir  silent  barps,  and  taugbt  the  wgods  and  yales, 

n  unooath  rhymes,  to  echo  Edgar^s  name. 

!lien  gladneM  smiPd  in  every  eye;  the  yean 

tan  smoothly  on,  productive  of  a  linę 

)f  wise,  beroic  kings,  that  by  just  laws 

Sstablisb^d  happiness  at  home,  or  crushM 

Dsulting  enemies  in  furthest  climes. 

See  lion-bearted  Richard,  with  his  fbrce 
)rawn  from  the  Nortb,  to  Jewry'8  hallow'd  plains  1 
*iously  Taliant  (like  a  torrent  swelfd 
^ith  winbry  tempests,  that  disdains  all  monnds, 
ireaking  a  way  impetuous,  aqd  involve8 
^ithin  its  sweep,  trees,  bouses,  men)  be  pfess'd 
imidst  the  tbickest  battle,  and  o'ertbrew 
Arhate'er  withstood  his  zealous  ragę:  no  pause, 
ffo  stay  of  slaughter,  found  his  vigorous  arm, 
Sot  tb'  unbelieying  8quadron8  tQm*d  to  flight, 
^ote  ha  the  rear,  and  with  dishonest  wounds 
tf^ągied  bebiod,    The  Soldao,  as  be  fled. 


Oft  caird  on  Alla,  gnasbing  with  despite, 

And  shame,  and  murmur'd  many  an  empty  carse. 

Bchold  third  Edward's  streamers  blazing  high 
On  Gallia^s  bostile  ground !  his  right  withheld, 
Awskens  vengeance.    O  imprudent  Gauls, 
Relying  on  false  hopes,  thus  to  incense 
The  warlike  English  !  One  important  day 
Shall  teach  you  meaner  thoughts.    Eager  of  6gbt^ 
Fierce  Brutus'  o(&prJng  to  the  adverse  front 
Advance  resistless,  and  their  deep  array 
With  fuńous  inroad  pierce :  the  mighty  force 
Of  Edward  twice  o'erturnM  their  desperate  kingj 
Twice  he  arose,  ai^  join'd  the  borrid  shock : 
Tbe  third  time,  with  his  wide-extended  wingSy 
He  fugitire  declinM  superior  strengtb, 
Discomfited;  pursued,  in  the  sad  chase 
Ten  thousand  ignom'nious  fali ;  with  blood 
The  7allies  float    Great  Edward  thus  aveng'd, 
^itb  goldeą  Iris  his  broad  shield  embossM. 

Thrice  glorious  prince !  whom  Famę  with  all  ber 
tong^es 
For  eyer  shall  resound.    Yet  from  his  lonis 
New  authora  of  dissention  spring ;  frrun  him 
Two  lyranches,  that  in  hosting  long  contend 
For  8ov'reign  sway  i  and  can  soch  anger  dwell 
Tn  noblest  mhids  r  but  little  now  avail'd 
The  ties  of  friendsbip ;  erery  man,  as  led 
By  inclination,  or  vain  hopc,  repair*d 
To  either  camp,  and  breath'd  immortal  bate, 
And  dire  revenge.    Now  horrid  Slaughter  reigns: 
Sons  againśt  fathers  tilt  the  fatal  lance, 
Careless  of  duty,  and  their  native  grounds 
Distain  with  kindred  blood ;  the  twanging  bows 
Send  showen  of  shafts,  that  on  their  barbied  points 
Ahernate  ruin  bear.     Here  might  you  see 
Barons,  and  peasants  on  tb'  embattled  field 
Slain,  or  balf-dead,  in  one  huge,  gbastly  heap 
Promiscuously  amass*d.    With  dismal  groans* 
And  ejulation,  in  the  pangs  of  death 
Some  cali  for  aid,  neglected ;  some  o*ertam'd 
In  the  fierce  shock,  lie  g^sping,  and  CKpire, 
Trampled  by  fiery  coursers :  Horrour  tbu8» 
Ąnd  wild  Uproar,  and  Desolatioo,  reignM 
Unrespited.    Ah !  who  at  length  will  end 
This  long,  pemicious  fray  ?  wbat  man  bas  Fate 
Reserv'd  for  this  great  work  ? — Hail,  happy  prinC9 
Of  Tudor*8  race,  whom  in  the  womb  of  Time 
Cadwallador  foresaw  !  thou,  thou  art  he, 
Great  Richmond  Henry,  tbat  by  nuptial  rites 
Must  cloee  the  gates  of  Janus,  and  remove 
DestructiTe  Discord.    Now  no  moie  the  drum 
Provokes  to  arms,  or  trumpefs  clangour  shrill 
Afirights  tbe  wives,  or  cbills  the  Tirgin^s  blood  j 
But  joy  and  pleasure  open  to  tbe  ^iew 
Unintemipted  !  with  presaging  skill 
Thou  te  thy  own  unitest  Feigus'  linę 
By  wise  alliance :  from  thee  James  'ilesoends, 
Heayen^B  chosen  favourite,  fiest  Britannio  king. 
To  him  alone  hereditary  right  , 

G|Lve  power  supremę  $/yet  still  some  leeds  i»* 

main'd 
Of  discontent :  two  natioDs  nnder  one, 
In  laws  aud  interest  diver8e,  still  pńrsued 
Pecutiar  ends,  on  each  side  resolute 
To  fly  conjunction  $  neither  fear,  nor  bope, 
Nor  the  sweet  prospect  of  a  mutual  gain, 
Conhl  aught  arail,  tiU  prad^nt  Anna  said, 
Let  there  be  union ;  strait  with  reverence  dnft 
To  her  command,  they  willingly  unite^ 
One  in  afiectMD^  lawa  and  goyemmentt 
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Indissolubly  firm ;  from  Dubris  south, 
To  northem  Orcades,  her  long  domain. 

And  now,  thus  leagued  by  an  etemal  bond, 
Wliat  shall  retard  tbe  Britons'  bold  designs, 
Or  who  nistain  their  force,  in  unioo  knit, 
Sufficieot  to  withstand  the  powers  combinM 
Of  all  this  globe  ?V  At  this  important  act 
The  Mauritanian  and  Catbaian  kings 
Already  tremble,  and  th'  nnbaptizM  Tark 
Drcads  -war  from  utmost  Thule.  i^ncontrolM 
The  Bntish  navy  throagb  the  ocean  Tast 
Shall  wavc  her  double  cross,  f  extremest  climes 
Terrific,  and  return  witb  odorous  spoils 
Of  Araby  welt  fraugbt,  or  Indus*  wealtb, 
Pearli  and  barbarie  gold:  meanwhile  the  swains 
Shall  unmolested  reap  what  Plenty  strows 
From  well-'stor'd  hoin,  ńch  grain,  andttmelyfhiits. 
The  eider  year,  Pomona,  pleas^d,  shall  deck 
With  niby>tinctur'd  births,  whose  liąuid  storę       • 
Abundant,  flowing  in  well-blended  streams, 
The  native  shall  applaud ;  while  glad  they  talk 
Of  baleftti  ills,  caus'd  by  Bellona's  wrath 
In  other  realms ;  where'er  the  Bntish  spread 
TriuDiphant  banners,  or  their  famę  bas  r8acb*d 
Diffi]8ive.  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  this 
Wide  itoiverse,  Silarian  cider  borne 
Shall  please  all  tastes,  and  triumpb  o'er  the  rine. 
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Per  ambages,  Deorumque  ministeria 
Pnecipitandus  est  liber  spiritos. 

Petromus. 

0^  English  tipple,  and  the  potent  grain, 
Which  in  the  conclaTe  of  Celestial  Powers 
Bred  fell  debatę,  sing,  nymph  of  heayenly  stem, 
Who  OD  the  hoary  top  of  Pen-main-maur 
Merlin  the  seer  didst  Tisit,  whiist  he  sate 
With  astrolabe  prophetic,  to  fbresee 
Young  actions  issuing  from  the  Fates*  divan. 
Fuli  of  tby  power  inftis'd  by  nappy  c/e, 
Barkling  he  watchM  the  planetary  orbs, 
In  their  obscure  sojoum  o^er  HeaTen*8  high  cope; 
Nor  ceasM  till  tbe  grey  dairn  with  orient  dew 
Impearl'd  his  large  mustachoes,  deep  enscoDC*d 
Beneath  his  overshadoiring  orb  of  bat, 
And  ample  fence  of  elephantin  nose, 
Soornful  of  keenest  polar  winds,  or  sleet, 
Or  hail,  sent  rattling  down  from  wintry  Jore. 
(Vain  efibrts  on  his  8cven-fold  mantle,  madę 
Of  Caledonian  rug,  immortal  woof !) 
Such  energy  of  soul  to  raise  the  song, 
Deign,  goddess,  now  to  me ;  nor  th«n  withdraw 
Thy  surę  presiding  power,  but  guide  my  wing, 
Which  nobl|r  meditates  no  vulgar  fligbt 

Now  fifv>m  th'  ensanguin^d  Ister^s  rpekhig  flood 
Tardy  with  many  a  corse  of  Boian  knight. 
And  Oaliic  deep  ingulft,  with  barbed  steeds 
Promiscuotis,  Famę  to  high  Olympus  flew, 
8hearinfi\th*  expanse  of  Heaven  with  actiTO  plume; 
Nor  swifter  from  PIinlimmon*8  steepy  Kap 

'  This  poem  is  taken  from  a  folio  copy,  1706, 
commanicated  from  tbe  Lambeth  Ubraiy  by  Dr. 
Dncarel,  in  whicfa  the  name  of  Philips  was  inserted 
in  the  hand-writmg  of  aruhbishop  Tenison.    It  was 


The  staunch  Gerfknlcoo  throngfa  the  banom  air 
Stoops  on  the  stcerage  of  his  wings,  to  tras 
llie  ąuarry,  hem,  or  mallad,  newly  spruog 
From  creek,  whence  bright  Sabrina  bubbliog  fijitb 
Runs  &st  a  Nais  through  the  flowery  mcadi, 
To  spread  round  Uriconium*8  towers  her  strouu. 
Her  golden  tnimp  the  goddess  sounded  tbrioe, 
Whose  shrilling  clang  reach*d  HeaTen*s  eKtremoi 

sphere. 
RouzM  at  the  blast,  the  gods  with  winged  speed 
To^learn  the  tidings  came:  on  radiant  thitmeti 
With  fair  memorials,  and  impresses  quamt 
EmblazonM  o'er,  they  sate,  deris^d  of  old 
By  Mulcibcr,  nor  smali  his  skill  I  ween. 
There  she  relates  what  C^uFchiirs  arm  had  wiongl^ 
On  Blenheim*8  bloody  pkin.     Up  Bacchns  rose^ 
By  his  plump  cheek  and  barrel  belly  kno^; 
The  pliant  tendrils  of  a  juicy  vine 
Arouiid  his  rosy  brow  in  ringlets  curlM, 
And  in  his  band  a  bunch  of  grapes  be  held, 
The  ensigns  of  the  god  !  With  anlent  tooe 
He  mov*d,  that  straight  the  nectar*d  bo«l  sfaooll 

flow, 
Dev0te  to  Churcbiirs  health,  and  o^er  all  Hearet 
Uncommon  orgies  should  be  kept  til!  ere^ 
Till  all  were  sated  with  immortal  Moost, 
Delicious  tipple  !  that,  in  hea^enly  Teins 
Assimilated,  yigorous  ichor  bred. 
Superior  to  Frontiniac,  or  Bourdeauz, 
Or  old  Fałem,  Campania'8  best  increase; 
Or  tbe  morę  dulcet  juice  the  happy  isles 
From  Palma  or  Forteventura  send. 

Joy  0u8hM  on  every  face,  and  pleating  gfefi 
Inward  afsent  discorer^d,  till  uprose 
Ceres,  not  blithe,  for  marks  of  latent  woe 
Dim  OD  her  ^isage  lour^d:  sncb  her  deport 
When  Arethusa  from  her  reedy  bed 
Told  her  how  Dn  yci»ng  Proserpine  had  np'd, 
To  sway  his  iron  sceptre,  and  command 
In  gloom  tartareous  half  his  wide  domain. 
Then,  nghii^,  thus  she  said— "  Have  I  so  kog 
EmployM  my  rarious  art,  t'  enrich  the  lap-  ^ 
Of  Earth,  all-bearing  mother ;  and  my  Vxt 
0)mmunieated  to  the  unweeting  hind. 
And  shall  not  this  pre-eminence  obtain  ł"* 
Then  from  beneath  her  Tyrian  Test  she  took 
The  bearded  ears  of  grain  she  most  admirM, 
Which  gods  cali  Chritbe,  in  terrestrial  spercb 
Ycleped  Bariey.     «  'Tis  to  this,"  she  cry^ 
"  The  British  coborts  owe  their  martial  famę 
And  fisr-redoubted  prowess,  matchless  youth! 
This,  when  retuming  from  the  fbughten  field, 
Or  Norie,  or  Iberian,  seamM  with  tcars, 
(Sad  signatures  of  many  a  dreadful  gash !) 
llie  Teteran,  carousing,  eoon  restores 
Puiasance  to  his  arm,  and  strings  his  nerves  \ 
And,  as  a  snake,  when  first  the  rosy  hoon 
Shed  veraal  sweets  o'er  eyery  vale  and  metd, 
Rolls  tardy  from  his  celi  obscnre  and  dank; 
But,  when  by  genial  ra3rs  of  summer  san 
Purg'd  of  his  slough,  he  nimbly  thrids  tbe  brabi 
Whetting  his  sting,  bis  crested  head  be  rean 
Terrific,  from  each  eye  retort  he  shoots 
EnsangnmM  rays,  the  distant  swains  adaiire 
His  variotts  neck,  and  apires  bedropt  with  gołdf 

published  by  T.  Bennet,  the  boohseller  fbr  wht" 
Blenheim  was  printed :  anotherstrongpresiiBp*''* 
proof  of  this  bemg  by  tbe  same  author.    A* 
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'So  ftt  etch  -glaM  the  baranM  warrior  feela 

Yigoar  renate ;  his  borrent  arms  he  takes, 

jbd  rnstipg  falchton,  on  whosę  ample  bilt 

laag  Yictory  sate  dormant:  soon  she  shakes 

Her  drowsy  wmgs,  and  follows  to  the  war, 

With  >peed  succinct ;  where  foon  his  maitial  port 

She  reoegnizes,  whilst  he  haughty  standi 

On  the  rough  edge  of  battle,  and  bestows 

Wide  torment  on  the  serried  Aleś,  so  us*d,  ' 

Freqaent  in  bold  emprize,  to  work  sad  roiit, 

And  havoc  dite ;  these  the  bold  Briton  mows, 

Cauntless  as  deities  ezcmpt  from  fotc,    « 

Ardent  to  deck  his  brow  with  murald  gold, 

Or  civic  wrcath  of  oak,  the  victor*s  meed. 

Sueh  is  the  power  of  Ale  with  vines  embower'd»    . 

Wbtle  dangłing  bunches  court  his  thirsting  lip ; 

Sntlcn  he  sits,  and  sighing  oh  eztols 

The  bf^crage  tbey  ąuafT,  whose  happy  soil 

Proiiflc  Dovas  1aves,  or  Treota^s  urn 

Adoms  with  wavłng  Chrithe  (joyous  scenes 

Of  vegctable  gold  ! )  secure  they  dwell, 

Kor  feel  th*  eteroal  snows  that  clothe  their  difis : 

Kor  curse  th*  inclement  Air,  whose  horrid  face 

Scowls  like  that  Arctic  heaven,  that  drizzling  sheds 

Perpetiial  winter  on  the  frozen  skirts 

Of  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic  main, 

Where  the  young  tempests  iirst  are  tanght  to  roar. 

Snug  in  their  straw-built  buta,  or  darkling  earth^d 

In  cavem'd  rock  they  live :  (smali  need  of  art 

To  form  spruce  architraTe,  or  comice  quaiut, 

On  Parian  marble,  with  Corinthian  grace 

PreparM)  there  on  weU-fuel'd  hearth  they  chat, 

Whilst  black  pots  walk  the  roond  with  laughing  Me 

SarchargM ;  or  brew'd  in  planetary  hour, 

When  March  weigh^d  night  and  day  in  equal  scalę: 

Or  in  October  tunnM,  and  mellow  grown 

With  8even  reTol^ing  sans,  the  racy  juice, 

Stroog  with  delicioos  flarour,  strikes  the  sense. 

Kor  wants  on  rast  circumference  of  board, 

Of  Arthar*s  imitatiTe,  large  sarloiiK 

Of  oz,  OT  Tirgin-heifer,  wont  to  browse 

The  meads  of  LoDgovicum  (fattening  soil 

Replete  with  clorer-gpraas,  and  foodful  shrub.) 

PhuiŁed  with  sprigs  of  rosemary  it  stands, 

Meet  paragon  (as  fiu*  as  great  with  smali 

May  Gorrespood)  lor  some  Panchsan  bill, 

£mbrown'd  with  sultry  skies,  tbin-set  with  palm. 

And  olive  rarely  interspers^d,  whose  sh&de 

Screens  bospltably  from  the  Tropie  Crab 

Tbe  qaiTer'd  Arabs'  vagTaiit  elan,  that  waits 

Insłdłoos  some  rich  caravan,  which  fares 

To  Mecca,  with  Barbarie  gold  fuli  fraught 

«  Thus  Britain's  hardy  sons,  of  rustic  mould, 
PiBtient  of  arms,  still  quash  th'  aspiring  Gaul, 
Blest  by  my  boon :  which  when  they  slightly  prize, 
Sbonld  they,  with  high  defence  of  triple  brass 
Wide-circling,  live  immurM,  (as  erst  was  tried 
By  Bacon^s  charms,  on  which  the  sickening  Moon 
Look*dwan,  and  cheerlesB  mew^d  her  crescentboms, 
Whilst  DemogorgtMi  heard  his  stera  behest) 
Tbrice  tbe  prevailing  power  of  Gallia*s  arms 
Shonld  there  resistless  ra^age,  as  of  old 
Oreat  Pharamond,  the  ibunder  of  her  famę, 
Was  wont,  when  fint  his  manhalPd  peerage  pass^d 
The  subject  Rhene.     What  thoi%h  Britannia  boasts 
Herself  a  world,  with  ocean  circumfusM  ? 
Th  Ale  that  warmi  her  soos  t'  assert  her  claimi 
And  with  ftdl  ToUey  makes  her  naval  tubes 
tliunder  disastioos  doom  to  opponent  powers ! 

**  Nor  potent  only  to  tokiadk  Mars, 


And  fire  with  knightly  prowest  recreant  souk: 
It  science  can  encourage,  and  ezcite 
The  mind  to  ditties  blithe,  and  charming  song. 
Thou,  Pallas,  to  my  speech  just  witness  bcar : 
Uow  oft  hast  thou  thy  Yotaries  beheld 
At  Crambo  merry  met,  and  hyrnning  shrtH 
With  ^oice  harmonie  each,  whilst  others  frisk 
In  mazy  dance,  or  Cestrian  gambołs  show, 
Klatę  with  mighty  joy,  when  to  the  brim 
Chritbeian  nectar  crownM  the  lordly  bowl. 
(Equal  to  Nestor's  ponderóus  cup,  which  ask^d 
A  hero's  arm  to  mount  it  on  the  board, 
Ere  he  th'  embattaiPd  Pylians  led,  to  qucU 
The  pride  of  Dardan  youth  in  hosting  dire.) 
Or  if,  with  front  unblessM,  came  towering  in 
Proctor  armipotent,  in  stera  deport 
Resembling  turban'd  Turk,  when  high  he  wield* 
His  scimetar  with  huge  two-handed  sway. 
AlarmM  with  threatening  accent,  harsher  far 
Than  that  ill-omenM  sound  the  bird  of  night, 
With  beak  uncomely  bent,  from  dodder*d  oak 
Screams  out,  the  sick  man's  tramp  of  doleful  daoau 
Thy  jocund  soos  confront  the  borrid  van, 
That  crowds  bis  gonfalon  of  seven  foot  sizc : 
And  with  their  rabied  fbces  stand  the  foe ; 
Whilst  they  of  sober  guise  contrive  retreat. 
And  run  with  ears  erect ;  as  the  tali  stag 
Unharbour'd  by  tlie  woodman  quits  his  layre, 
And  flies  the  yeraing  pack  which  close  pursue, 
So  they  not  bowsy  dread  th*  approaching  foe : 
They  run,  they  fly,  till  flying  on  obscure, 
Night-founder^d  in  town-ditches  stagnant  gurg^ 
Soph  rowls  on  Soph  promiscuous. — Caps  aloof 
Quadrate  and  circular  confusMly  fly, 
llie  sport  of  fierce  Norwegian  tempests,  tost 
By  Thrascia's  coadjutant,  and  the  roar 
6f  loud  £uroclydon's  tumultuous  gusts." 

She  said :  the  sire  of  gods  and  men  suprema 
W^tb  aspect  bland,  atlentive  audience  gave, 
Then  nodded  awfiil :  from  his  shaken  locks 
Ambrosial  fragrance  flew :  the  signal  giTen 
By  Ganymede  the  skinker  soon  was  ken'd  ; 
With  Ale  he  Heaven*s  capacious  goblet  crown*d« 
To  Pbrygian  mood  Apollo  tunM  his  lyre, 
The  Muses  sang  alternate,  all  carous'd. 
But  Bacchus  murmoiing  left  th*aasembled  powers. 


BACHANALIAN  SONGK 

Com»  fili  me  a  glass,  fili  it  high, 
A  bumper,  a  bumper  I  '11  bave ; 
He  'k  a  fool  that  will  flinch;  I  MI  not  bate  an  inc]|« 
Though  I  drink  myself  into  my  grare. 

Herę  's  a  health  to  alt  those  joUy  souls, 
Who  like  me  will  never  gire  &er, 
Wbom  no  danger  contrds,  but  will  take  off  theb 
bowis, 
And  merrily  stickle  for  morę. 


>  From  many  circumstances,  I  have  little  doubt 
but  tbis«oavivial^song  was  by  the  author  of  The 
%>leDdłd  Shilling/  There  was,  however,  an  earlier 
poet,  of  both  the  names  of  this  author ;  who  waa 
nephew  to  Milton,  and  wrote  some  memoinioCbis 
UBcle,  and  seveisl  buriesque  poems.    N^ 
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Drown  Rettson  and  all  such  weak  foes, 
I  scom  to  obey  her  command ; 
Could  she  erer  suppose  I  'd  be  led  by  the  nose, 
And  let  my  glass  idly  staod  ? 

Kq>utatioii  's  a  bugbear  to  iboli, 
A  Ibe  to  the  jo]rt  of  dear  drinking, 
Madę  use  of  by  tools,  who  'd  set  us  new  niles. 
And  bring  us  to  politic  tbiDkiog. 


Fili  them  all,  I  '11  hate  tix  b  a  batid. 
For  I  've  tńfled  an  age  away ; 
'Tifl  in  vain  to  command,  the  fleetbig  saod 
BoIIs  on,  and  cannot  stay. 

Gome,  my  lada,  mo^e  the  glan,  dimk  abod^ 
We  Ml  drink  the  «nivene  dry; 
We  11  aet  Ibot  to  foot,  and  drink  it  aO  oot, 
If  once  -we  grow  sober*  we  die. 


THE 


POEMS 


ov 


WILLIAM  WALSH. 


TUE 


LIFE  OF  WALSH, 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


William  Wałsh,  llie  son  of  loseph  Walsh,  esq.  of  Abberley  in  Worcestershire,  waą 
tero  m  1663,  as  appears  from  the  accoant  of  Wood,  wlio  relates,  tbat  at  the  age  of 
tifteen  he  became,  in  l£78,  a  gentiemaD  commoner  of  Wadhain  College. 

He  left  tlie  uuiver»ity  without  a  degiee,  and  pursued  bis  studies  ia  London  and  at 
liome ;  tbat  be  studied,  in  whatever  plaoe,  is  apparent  from  tbe  efiect^  for  be  becan^ 
in  Mr.  Dryden's  opinioo,  the  hest  aritic  in  ike  nation,  * 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  ciitic  t>r  a  scholar^  but  a  man  of  fasbion,  and,  as 
Deonis  leraarksy  ostentadously  splendid  in  his  dress.  He  was  iikewise  a  member  of  par- 
fament  and  a  courtiery  knig^t  of  tbe  sbire  lor  bis  native  county  in  several  parliaments ; 
a  another  the  vq>resentative  of  Richmond  m  Yorkshire ;  and  gentleman  of  the  borse  to 
^aeen  Aime,  ander  the  duke  ef  Semerset. 

Some  of  his  yerses  show  bim  to  have  been  a  aealous  friend  to. the  RevoIution ;  but  bis 
pelitical  ardour  did  not  abate  his  revereuGe  ot  kindness  iw  Dryden,  to  wbom  be  gave 
a  Diiseitation  on  Yiigirs  Pastorals,  in  whicb,  howe^er  studied,  be  discoYers  some  igno^ 
tance  of  the  laws  of  Fiencb  Tersifioation, 

In  1705,  he  b^an  to  correspoad  whh  Mr.Tope,  in  wliom  be  discovered  very  early 
the  power  of  pbetry.    Their  letters  arewritten  upon  the  pastorał  oomedy  of  the  Italians«  | 
aad  tfao0e  pastorals  which  Pope  was  then  preparing  to  pnblisb. 

The  kindfifawfs  which  aie  first  expeiienoed  are  leldora  forgotten.  Pope  always  i^ 
tuaed  a  gratefiil  memory  t»f  Walsh's  notioe,  and  mentioned  bim  in  .one  of  bis  lattcr 
lieoes  among  Ihose  that  kad  encouraged  hb  juTeniie  studies: 

GrumUe-the  polite, 

And  Icngwiag  Walih,  noaldtdl  me  I  could  write. 

in  hb  Easay  ob  Criticism  he  had  given  bim  morę  splendid  praise ;  and,  in  tbe  opinion  | 
ef  bn  leamed  comneotator,  sacrifioed  a  littie  of  his  judgnent  to  his  gratitude. 

Ule  time  of  his  death  I  ha?e  nat  leamed.    It  mnst  have  happened  between  1707^ 
when  he  wrote  to  Pope,  and  Ifl  1,  when  Pope  praised  bim  in  his  Essay.    The  epitaph 
■akes  himforty-sia  yean  ołd :  if  Wood's  account  be  right,  he  died  in  1709. 
VOŁ.  VTn.  D  d 
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He  is  known  morę  by  his  familiarity  with  greater  men,  tlian  by  any  thit^  (hme  « 
written  by  faimself. 

His  works  are  not  numerous.  In  prose  he  wrote  Eagenia,  a  Defence  of  Wonci; 
wliich  Dryden  honoured  with  a  preiace. 

Esculapius,  or  the  Hospital  of  Fools»  published  after  hb  deatli. 

A  CoUection  of  Letters  and  Poems,  amorous  and  gallant,  was  published  in  ik 
Yólumes  called  Dryden's  Miscellany,  and  some  other  occasional  pieces. 

To  his  Poems  and  Letters  is  prefixed  a  very  judidous  preiace  upon  epistolaiy  om 
I  position  and  amorous  poctry. . 

In  his  Golden  Age  restored,  there  was  something  ot  htmour,  wliile  the  lacb  hcr 
recent ;  but  it  now  strikes  no  longer.  In  his  imitation  of  Horace,  the  first  slanzas  m 
happily  tumed ;  and  ui  all  his  writings  tJiere  are  pleasii^^  passages.  He  bas,  Yumtm^ 
morę  elegance  than  vigour,  and  seldom  rises  higher  than  to  be  pretty* 


PREFACE. 


It  has  been  ao  nsnal  among  modern  aiithora  to  write  preikcea,  tfaat  a  man  is  thougiit  nide  to  hU 
mder,  iwlio  dom  not  gWe  him  soroe  accoont  b«forelHUMl  of  wbat  he  b  to  expect  in  tbe  book. 

Tbe  greatest  part  of  this  cóllection  consists  of  amorom  Teraes.  Tlidfie  who  are  conversant  witb 
Hie  writiogB  of  the  ancients,  will  obsenre  a  great  difference  between  what  they  and  the  nioderns  Iiaye 
pablished  opon  this  sabject.  Tbe  occasionn  upon  whicb  the  poems  of  the  ibrmer  are  written,  are 
•uchy  as  happen  to  every  man  almost  łhat  is  in  Iotc  ;  and  tbe  tlioogbts  soch^  ęs  are  hatoral  for  every 
inan  in  love  to  tbink.  Tbe  moderas,  on  tbe  other  band,  bave  sougbt  out  ftir  occasions  that  nonę 
laeet  with  bet  themseWes;  and  fili  Iheir  yerses  witb  thoaghts  tłiat  are  sorpHsing  and  glittering,  but 
not  tender,  passionate,  or  natural  -to  a  man  in  ]ove. 

To  jndge  which  of  tbese  two  are  in  the  riglit,  we  ought  to  consider  tbe  end  that  people  propose'  in 
irriting  tove  venes :  and  that  I  take  not  to  be  the  getting  famę  or  admit«tion  from  the  world,  but  the 
Dbtaming  tbe  love  of  tbeir  mistress ;  and  the  best  way  I  conceive  to  make  her  love  yon,  is  to  eon- 
rioce  her  that  yo«  bve  her.  Now  this  certainly  is  not  to  be  done  by  forced  conceirs,  far-fetclied 
limilie^  and  sbining  points;  bat  by  a  truć  and  lirely  rą|ire8eotation'of  the  pains  and  tbonghts  attend- 
|ig  soch  a  passioii. 


..«.  Si  Tis  one  tis*e,  dekodiim  cst 

Primum  ipsi  tibi,  tunc  tum  me  infortunia  lodeot. 


ł  ■ 


I  woold  aa  soon  believe  a  widów  in  gręat  grief  for  ber  hosband,  beeaase  I  saw  ber  dancft  9,  coę^^ 
^Mt  bis  ooffiot  as  believe  •  man  in  lov«  witb  bis  mistres*  fwr  bis  wiitii^  such  verswy  as  Mmę  gn^ 
sodem  włts  inv«  done  npon  tl^eirs. 

I  am  satisfied  that  Catnflos,  Tibollos,  Propertiiis>  mid  Ond,  ware  in  love  with.  tbeir  inisti»sMs 
Mie  thcy  ttpbraid  them«  ąaanrel  with  tbem,  threąten  tbem,  and  foiswear  then^  but  I  eoufifss  I, 
imiot  believe  Petrarch  in  h>ve  with  bis,  whea  he  writes  conceits  npon  her  narae,  ber  gloves>  aud  th* 
iMe  of  her  birtfa.    I  know  U  is  oatnral  for  •  loTer,  in  transports  of  jealouiy,  to  tj«ai  his  mistrtss 
ib  aU  tbe  lioteoce  ioaginable ;  bot  I  cańnot  thiok  it  natnrai  for  a  man,  wbo  is  much  in  love,.t^ 
Mie  huBtelf  witfa  saeh  trifles  as  the  other.    I  am  pleased  with  Tibal^as,  wheo  he  sąys,  be  coold  lirę 
la  desert  wkh  his  BMStrnss  where  iiever  any  haman  foptsteps  appeared,  becanse  I  doobt  not  bat  he 
Mlly  thmks  wfaat  be  lays ;  bąt  I  confess  I  ean  hardly  forbear  kughuig  wben  Petrarch  tells  m,  he 
pirid  Ute  withont  any  oUier  jostenanoe  than  bis  mistresi^s  looks.    I  ean  very  easily  beUeve  a  ^ąh 
■y  lofe  a  womao  so  well,  as  to  desire  no  company  but  bers ;  but  I  can  ne^er  belieTe  a  man  cmi 
m  a  WMMO  ••  weU,  as  to  hftve  no  need  of  oMat  aa^  drink  ifhe  may  look  npon  her.    The  fint  is  a 
MchtsoMitml  for  a  Iow,  that  there  is  no  man  really  in  l«re,  bot  thii^ui  tbe  same  tbing;  the 
her  is  aat  the  thonght  of  a  man  in  love,  but  of  a  man  wbo  woold  impose  upon  ns  with  a  pi^eaded 
ve,  (and  tbąt  indeed  veiy  grossiy  too)  while  he  had  really  nonę  at  alL 

It  woold  be  endless  to  pnrsue  this  point;  and  any  man  wbo  will  bnt  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
■npare  wbat  the  ancients  and  moderpa  hfife  s«ttd  npon  the  same  occasions,  %rill  soon  perceive  tbe 
Inntage  tiie  former  ba^e  oyer  the  otbers.  I  have  chopen  to  mention  Petrarch  oniy,  as  being  by 
Bcfa  the  most  ^unons  of  all  tha  flBodarns  whę  hanre  written  lore-Tenes :  and  it  is,  indeed*  tbe  gieat 
pntation  which  be  has  gotten,  that  bas  given  eneonragement  to  this  false  sort  of  wit  in  the  world : 
r  people,  seeing  the  great  credit  he  had,  and  lias  indeed  to  this  day,  not  onIy  in  Italy,  but  over  alt 
irope,  have  satisfied  themselYes  with  the  imitatiou  of  bun,  never  inquhing  wbetlier  tbe  wąy  hc  too)t 
M  the  right  or  not 


; 


/ 
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Tkere  are  bo  iiio<l«ni  writen,  peritt|»,  who  haTe  aooceeded  betliel'  m  lo¥e-Tenes  thaii  łte  fHtfdii, 
and  it  ib  mdeed  jost^  that  tbe  lairest  ladiei  ahoold  inspire  the  bett  poets.  Ne^er  wat  tłieie  m 
teopions  iancy  or  greater  reach  of  wit  than  what  appean  in  Dr.  Donoe ;  iiotiiiqg  can  be  morę 
or  genteei  than  the  poeras  t»f  Mr.  Waller  \  Mthiiig  morę  gay  or  sprightly  than  tlioee  of  lir  Jehn 
Sackling;  and  nething  fhller  \>f  ^ariety  and  learaing  than  Mr.  Cowley'8i.  Ho«rever,'H  my  he 
obsenred^  that  among  all  theae,  that  softnen,  tendenieiBy  and  violenoe  of  paMOBy  wbieh  tfie 
Ibooght  most  proper  for  lo^Tenes,  is  wanting:  And  at  the  nmc  time  that  we  most  allow  Dr» 
to  have  been  a  veiy  great  wit;  Mr.  Waller  a  veiy  gaUant  wliter;  aur  John  Snckling  a  very  gay 
and  Mr.  Cowley  a  great  geniiu ;  yet  methinks  I  can  hardly  iancy  aiiy  one  of  them  to  h«ve  ben  a 
very  great  lover.  And  it  grieves  me^  that  the  ancienti,  who  coold  ne^er  have  handacMner  wmmb 
than  we  have,  shonld  ncrerthelem  be  so  mirch  morę  in  loTe  than  we  are.  But  it  is  probdUe  ttc 
great  reason  of  tbis  may  be  the  craelty  t>f  onr  ladies ;  for  a  man  most  be  imprndent  indeed  to  lei  Ui 
pasńon  take  Very  deep  root,  when  he  has  no  reaion  to  eipcct  any  sort  of  retora  to  it.  And  if  it  be 
8o,  there  onght  to  be  a  petition  madę  to  the  tair,  that  ihey  woaU  be  pleased  sometimes  to  absie  s 
little  of  their  rigOur  for  the  propagation  of  good  venev  I  do  not  mean»  that  they  shooki  oonfer  tfadr 
fkvour8  npon  nonę  but  men  of  wit^  that  wonld  be  too  great  a  eonńnement  indeed :  but  diat  tfa^ 
woold  admit  them  opon  the  same  foot  with  other  people ;  and  if  thęy  please  now  and  tfaen  to  artkt 
tbe  experiment,  1  foncy  they  wUl  ^d  totertainraent  enoogb  from  the  veiy  ?ariety  of  it. 

There  are  three  sorb  of  poems  that  are  proper  for  lOTe :  pastorab>  elegies,  and  lyric  ^erNi ; 

nnder  which  last^  t  compusheod  all  songi,  odes,  sonnets,  madrigds,  and  stantas.     Of  all  tfaoe, 

pastorał  is  the  lowest,  and,  opon  that  aecotmt,  peihaps  most  proper  for  love ;  ainoe  it  is  the  naime 

of  tiiat  passion  to  render  the  soul  soft  and  bombie,    tliese  tliree  sorti  of  poetas  oiagbt  to  difer,  a« 

only  in  their  numbers,  but  hi  the  designs,  and  in  every  thooght  of  them.     Though  we  hare  ao 

difference  between  the  verses  of  pastorał  and  elegy  m  the  modern  langoagcs,  yet  the  minsben  of  tk 

fot  onght  to  be  looser  and  not  so  sonoroos  as  the  other ;  the  fhougfats  morę  simple,  morę  emy,  ni 

morę  hiunble.    The  design  onght  to  be  the  represenUng  the  life  of  a  shepherd,  not  tuaiy  by  taMtm^ 

ofsheepandfields,  but  by  showing  us  the  tmth,  sincerity,  and  mnocedce,  that  accompanies  tfat 

aort  of  Ufo :  for  thoogfa  I  know  oor  masters,  Theocritns  and  Yiigil,  have  not  always  oonformcd  is 

this  point  of  umoeenee ;  Theocritus,  in  his  Dapknls,  haring  madę  his  love  too  wantoiiy  and  '^igpl, 

%i  his  Alexis,  placed  hn  passion  npon  a  boy;  yet  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  censure  theoe  whomwe 

mnst  always  rsTerenee)  I  take  both  those  thmgs  to  be  fonlti  m  iMr  poems^  and  sbeoM  lmve  bees 

better  pleased  with  the  Aleads,  ff  H  had  been  mnde  toawoman;  and  widi  die  Daptanss^  if  beM 

madę  his  shepherds  merę  modert.    When  I  give  biniity  and  aMdesty  as  tbe  chaiwcter  «f  pasliwJ, 

it  is  not,  howeTer.^^but  that  a  shepberd  may  be  allowed  to  boast  tof  his  pipę,  Ms  songn  hm  doeki, 

and  to  show  a  contempt  of  his  rind,  sn  we  see  bodi  Tbeócritos  and  Yufii  do.    B«t  tUs  tmatk 

stin  in  soch  a  manner,  as  if  the  ooeasionedbred  itself,  and  wsn  not  soogbt,  and  prooeeded  raiber  fisa 

the  violence  of  die  shepherd's  passion,  than  any  nataral  pride  or  malice  m  him. 

There  ooght  to  be  the  same  diderence  obserred  between  pastorab  and  elegies,  as  between  Ibe  ib 
of  tbe  country  and  tbe  court  b  the  first,  lofe  onght  be  reptesented  as  among  sbcpbŁff^,  m  lhii 
other  as  among  gentlemen.  They  ougfat  to  be  smooth^  dear,  tender,  and  pasBieante.  Tbe 
may  be  bold,  morę  gay,  and  morę  etefated,  than  bi  pastoraL  The  psmisns  they 
morę  gallant  or  morę  Yioteht,  and  los  bmocent  than  the  others.  Tbe  sutifects  of 
praises,  espostnbitHms,  ^aireb,  recondtelnents,  threataungs,  jealoinies>  and  m  ńat,  all  tbe 
eflbcts  of  lo?e« 

I^rńcs  may  be  allowed  to  handle  all  the  same  snbjecli  with  elegy,  bnt  to  do  te  bowefu  iad 
dłfierent  manner.    An  elegy  onght  to  be  «o  endrel^  one  thing,  and  eveiy  teise  ong^it  ao  to  d^psi 

opon  the  other,  that  they  shonld  not  beobie  toeobsbt  alone ;  or,  to  make  nse  of  tbe  wwdin 

^aeat  modern  critic',  there  mnst  be  { 

a]uft  odherence  madę 

Between  eacb thoogfat,  andtbe  wbole  modd  laid 

te  rigbt,  tbat  every  step  may  higher  rise, 

IJkegoodlymoantains»tni  they  «each  the  d[fes.  1 

Lyrics,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  ooght  to  make  one  body  as  weB  as  tbe  other,  yet  bs| 
x^iuśst  of  parts  that  are  entire  of  themselves.    It  being  a  mle  in  asodem  lan^nages,  that  CTCiy  stssJ 


psayM 

i  natn^ 


*  Lord  MulgrsTO. 
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ooght  to  make  np  «  complete  aense  without  niaiiiiig  into  the  other,  Ttwpusat  lenteiicaiy  wbich  are 
accoolited  fiuiha  id  elegies,  are  beautiei  here.  Beńdei  tfais,  Mal]ierbe»  aod  the  Fk^aDch  poeta  after 
hna,  ba^e^aade  it  a  nile  ia  tbe  atanaaa  of  aix  linea,  to  make  a  paose  at  the  tkird ;  and  ia  thoie  of 
toa  fiaes,  at  tbe  tfaird  and  the  seYenth.  ^  And  it  most  be  oonfeased,  that  thit  ezactneas  renden  tbem 
naich  morę  musical  and  haroionioat ;  tboogb  they  hare  not  alwaya  heeią  iq  rellgiooa  Iq  ohaerrioi^  the 
yttu  nile  as  the  fi>nner.  ' 

Rat  I  am  engaged  in  a  ¥ery  Tab,  or  a  very  iboGsh  design  3  tbose  who  are  eritics,  it  wonld  be 
a  presmnption  m  me  to  pretend  I  could  instmot ;  and  to  iostnict  tboee  wbo  are  not,  at  the  same- 
tbae  I  nńte  mysetf,  b  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  apply  anotber  nian^te  aimile)  like  selling  arms  to  an 
oenj  m  time  of  war :  thoiigh  there  onght,  perimps,  to  be  morę  indnlgenee  shown  to  tfaings  of  Ioto 
aad  gailantiy  than  anj  others,  becanse  tbey  are  generally  written  wiien  people  are  yoong,  and 
■tttided  for  faidies  who  are  not  snpposed  to  be  Teiy  old ;  aod  all  yoong  people,  espeoially  of  the 
ftir  SOK,  are  morę  taken  with  the  lifeliness  of  fiuicy,  than  the  comectness  of  jndgment^  It  may  be 
sho  obaenredy  that  to  write  of  love  well,  a  man  mnst  be  reaUy  in  Ioto  ;  aod  to  correct  hb  writings 
well,  be  most  be  ont  of  love  again.  I  ana  well  enoogh  satiified  I  may  be  in  eironmitanees  of  writing 
if  lofe,  bat  I  am  afanost  in  despair  of  e?er  being  in  eircmnstances  of  correcting  it  Thb  I  hope 
■ay  be  a  reason  for  the  ftur  and  the  yoong  to  pass  aver  some  of  the  ftnlts;  and  as  for  tl^e  gniTe  and 
wise,  aH  the  flifoor  I  shall  beg  of  them  b»  that  they  woald  not  read  thero.  Things  of  thb  natore 
are  ealcolated  onły  for  the  former.  If  lo?e-Terses  work  npon  the  ladica,  a  man  wiU  not  troubie 
bianelf  with  what  the  crIticB  say  of  them :  and  If  they  do  not,  all  the  commendations  the  critics  can 
1^  bim  wm  Bsake  but  very  little  amends.  All  I  shall  say  for  these  trifles  is,  that  I  pretend  not 
to  lie  with  any  man  whatsoever.  1  donbt  not  bat  there  are  seTcral  now  liviDg  who  are  able  to  write 
better  on  all  salgects  than  I  am  npon  any  one :  bat  I  wili  take  the  boldness  to  say,  that  there  b  no 
eoe  am  among  them  all  who  shall  be  readier  to  acknowledge  hb  own  ftnlts,  or  to  do  josi^  to  tbe 
msfits  of  other  people. 
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WILLIAM  WALSH, 


TO  HIS  BOOK. 

Go,  little  Book,  and  to  the  world  impart 
The  fiuthful  image  of  ao  amorous  heart 
Thote  who  \ove^»  dear  deluding  painB  haye  known, 
May  in  my  fatal  stories  read  their  own. 
Tlłoie  who  have  livM  from  all  its  torments  free, 
May  find  the  thing  thcy  iiever  felt,  by  me: 
Periiaps,  advis'd,  avoid  the  gilded  bait, 
And,  warnM  by  my  example,  shun  my  fate; 
While  with  caim  joy,  safe  landed  on  the  coast, 
I  view  the  waves  on  which  I  once  was  tost. 
LoTe  ia  a  medley  of  endearmenta,  jars, 
Sospicions,  ąuarreb,  reconcilements,  wars ; 
Thói  peace  again.    Oh !  would  it  not  be  best 
To  chaac  the  latał  poison  fnim  our  breast  ? 
Bat,  sbce  so  few  can  live  fW>m  passion  free. 
Happy  the  man,  and  only  happy  he, 
Who  with  8uch  lucky  stan  begins  his  love, 
That  his  oool  judgment  does  his  cboice  approv& 
Ul-groanded  passions  quickly  wear  away; 
Wbat  *t  buiU  upoa  esteen  can  ne*er  dacay. 


ELBGY. 

THB  UMtSWAUlBD  ŁOTia. 


I«r  tba  dal]  merchaat  enne  hb  angiy  iatą, 
And  from  the  winds  and  waves  his  liMrtune  wait  t 
Ut  the  loud  lawyer  break  his  brains,  and  be 
A  tlaye  to  wrangling  oozoombs,  for  a  fee : 
I^  the  rough  soldier  iight  his  prtnce'8  foes, 
And  for  a  lifefihood  his  Hfo  eapose: 
I  wagę  no  war,  I  plead  no  catise,  but  Love*s ; 
I  fear  no  stormt  but  wbat  CeKnda  mo^es. 
And  what  grayie  oensor  oan  my  ehoice  despise  ? 
Bat  here,  foir  cfaarmer,  here  the  dilTerence  Ites: 
Tbe  menrhant,  after  all  his  hazards  past, 
Knjoys  the  firuit  ofliis  long  toib  at  last; 
Tbe  loldier  high  ia  his  king^s  fofour  stends, 
And,  after  ha^ing  foo^  ob^d,  oommands; 


The  lairyer,  to  reward  his  tedkras  care, 
Roan  on  the  bench,  that  babbied  at  tba  bar : 
While  f  taka  pains  to  maet  a  fote  more  hanl, 
And  reap  no  fmit,  no  foTour,  no  rewasd. 


EPIORAM. 

WIITTEM  IM  A  ŁADT's  TABŁS-IOOK. 

With  what  stnMage  mptores  woold  my  soul  be  blest^ 

Werę  but  ber  book  an  emblem  of  her  breast ! 

As  I  from  that  all  former  marks  e£hce, 

And,  uncoatiol*d,  put  new  ooes  in  their  place  ; 

So  might  I  chase  all  otbers  ftmn  her  heait. 

And  my  own  hnage  in  the  stead  impart. 

Bat,  ah!  how  sboit  the  bttm  woold  pfov«,  if  he 

Who  seis*d  it  neat,  nigtit  do  tiM  sama  by  me  t 


ELEGY. 

THB  POWBR  OP  TCRSB. 
TO  HIS  MUIUBSII. 

While  those  bright  eyes  subdue  where*er  you  will, 
And,  as  you  please,  ćan  either  saTC  or  kiU; 
What  youth  so  bold  the  conquest  to  design  ? 
What  wealth  so  great  to  purchase  hearts  like  ihine  ? 
Nonę  but  the  Mnsó  tfaa(  primlege  ćan  eUdd^ 
And  what  yoo  give  in  lo^e,  return  in  fome. 
Riches  and  titles  with  yonr  life  must  end; 
Nay,  caimot  ev'n  in  Ufo  yoar  fome  defend: 
Yerse  can  gi^e  fome,  can  foding  beauties  sare, 
And  after  death  redeem  them  from  tba  gmve : 
Embalm*d  in  Turse,  throogh  distant  times  they  come, 
Pre8erv'd,  like  bees,  within  an  amber  tomb. 
IHwts  (like  monarobs  on  an  eastem  throne, 
Restrain'd  by  notbing  but  their  will  afone) 
Here  can  ery  up,  and  there  as  boldly  blame, 
And,  as  they  please,  gire  infomy  or  fome. 
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In  vain  the  lyriati  qneen'  retigns  her  life, 
For  the  bright  glory  of  a  spotless  vHe, 
If  lying  bardu  may  fklae  amours  rehearse, 
And  blast  her  name  with  arbitrary  vene ; 
Whłle  one',  who  all  the  absence  of  her  lord 
Had  her  widc  courts  with  preasing  lorers  8tor'dy 
Yet,  by  a  poet  gracM,  in  deathless  rhymes, 
Stańdfl  a  chaste  pattem  to  succeeding  times. 
Witb  pity  tben  the  Mufes*  friends  sunrey,   • 
Nor  think  yoor  faYours  there  are  throtm  away; 
Wiaely  like  iteed  on  Ihiitfnl  aoil  they  Ye  thf^wn, 
To  bring  large  cropu  of  glory  and  renown : 
For  afl  the  San,  that  in  tiie  marahes  breeds 
Nothing  but  nauseons  and  uiiwholesome  weeds, 
With  the  tamę  rays,  on  rich  and  pregnaat  earth. 
To  pleasant  flowen  and  useful  fruits  giTes  biith: 
So  fiiTonrs  cast  on  feols  get  ooly  shamey 
On  poets  ahed,  prodoce  eternal  fame^ 
Tbeir  generout  breasts  warm  with  a  genial  fire, 
And  morę  than  all  the  Mums  can  impire. 


JEALOUSY. 

Wao  couM  morę  happy,  who  mora  bl«t  ooold 
liye,  [monre? 

Than  they  wbom  Und;  whom  amoroms  pasóom 
Whai  crowns,  what  empiret,  greater  joys  oonld 
give, 
Than  the  loft  chains,  the  slavery  of  Love  ^ 
Werę  not  the  blin  tgo  often  crost 
By  that  unhappy,  rile  distrost,  [ous  malady, 
That  gnawing  doubt,  that  ansions  fear,  that  danger- 
That  terrible  tormenting  ragę,  that  madness,  Jea- 
loiuy. 

In  vain  Celinda  boasts  the  haa  been  tnie; 

lo  vain  she  twean  ehe  keeps  iintoach'd  her 
Dire  Jealottsy  does  all  my  pains  renew,   [chamis ; 
And  fcprcicnto  her  in  my  rival*9  arau: 
Hii.sighs  I  bear,  bii  looki  I  wiew, 
I  lee  ber  damn'd  advanoes  too ;    >         [tee 
I  see  her  smile,  I  lee  ber  \Jm :  and,  oh!  meCfainks  I 
Her  give  up  all  thoae  jojri  to  him,  she  shoold  reMnre 
for  me« 

Ingratefal  fiur-ooe !  canst  tbon  hear  my  groam  ? 
Canst  thou  behold  these  teara  that  fili  my  ejrei  ? 
And  yet,  nnmoT*d  by  all  my  pains,  my  moans^ 
Into  another^s  anns  resign  my  prise  ? 
If  merit  could  not  gain  your  Iove, 
My  sufferings  might  your  pity  move ; 
Might  binder  you  fh>m  adding  thus,  by  jealoos 

frenzies,  morę 
New  pangs  to  one  whom  hopelcss  lorę  had  i^gned 
too  mach  before* 

Thiak  not,  faise  nymph,  my  ftity  to  oot-storm ; 
I  BOom  yoar  anger,  and  d<«pite  your  ffown : 
DresB  up  your  ragę  in  tts  most  hideous  form, 
It  will  not  move  my  heart  when  Łowe  is  flown; 
No,  thongh  you  from  my  kindness  fly. 
My  Ycngeance  you  shall  satisfy : 
^Tbe  Mnse,  that  would  bave  sung  jronr  praise,  shall 
now  aloud  pnidaim 
To  the  malicious  spiteful  world,  your  infomy  aod 
shame. 


Ye  gods !  she  weeps ;  behold  that  &lGag 
See  how  her  eyes  are  ąuite  dissohr^d  in 
Can  she  in  TaŃn  that  precioos  temat  poar 
Oh,  no»  it  bears  away  my  doubts  aiid 
Twas  pity  surę  that  osadę  it  Bsmz 
For  the  same  pity,  step  it  now ; 
For  eviery  channmgy  hearenly  drop,  that  fina 

eyes  does  part, 
Is  paid  wiih  streams  of  blood,  tfaa|  gcah 
o*erflDwing  beait> 


nOB  ny 


>Dido. 


*  Penelo^. 


Yes,  I  will  lafv« ;  I  will  beliere  yon  tme. 

And  ratse  my  passions  up  as  high  as  ^er; 
Nay,  I  'U  believe  you  false,  yet  ło^e  you  toór 
Let  the  least  sign  of  penitence  appear. 
I  *li  frame  escuses  for  your  fitult, 
Think  you  suąirisM,  or  meanly  caoght; 
Nay  in  the  futy,  n  the  height  of  that  abborr^d 

embrace, 
Believe  you  thooght,  bdiere  at  least  yoa  wMh*d, 
me  in  the  place. 

Oh,  let  me  lie  whole  ages  in  thoae  araus 

And  on  that  bosom  lali  aaleep  my  cares: 
ForgiTe  thoae  foolish  fears  of  foscjr^d  hanns, 
That  stab  my  soul,  while  they  bot  moi^e  tliy 
And  think,  uniess  I  lov'd  thee  still,      [teais; 
I  had  not  treated  thee  so  tli ;     [oertain 
For  these  rude  pangs  of  jealousy  are  moeh 
Of  k>Te,  than  all  the  tender  words  an 
fancy  coins. 

Torment  me  with  tliis  horrid  ragę  no  morę; 
Oh  smile,  and  grant  one  reconcilin^  kis9 ! 
Ye  gods,  she  *s  kind !  Fm  ecstasy  all  o'«r ! 
My  soul  's  too  naiTow  to  contaui  th«  bitss. 
Hiou  pleasing  torturę  of  my  bresst, 
Sore  thou  wert  framM  to  plague  my  rest, 
Since  boCh  the  ill  and  good  you  do,  alike  my  pesce 

desCroy ; 
That  kiUs  me  with  exce8s  of  grief»  this  with 
of  joy. 


CURE  OF  JEALOrSY, 

WnAT  toitures  can  there  be  in  Heli, 
Coropar*d  to  what  fond  loven  foel, 
When,  doating  on  some  fair  one^s  cbarms» 
They  think  she  yidds  tbem  to  tbeir  ri¥al's 

As  lions,  though  they  once  were  tam«, 
Yet  if  sharp  wounds  tbeir  ragę  inflame, 
lift  up  tbeir  stormy  ^^oices,  roar. 
And  tear  the  keepers  they  obey^d  before : 

So  fares  the  lover  when  his  breaat 
By  jealous  phrenzy  is  possest; 
Forswears  the  nymph  fbr  whom  he  bnros, 
Yet  straight  to  her  whom  he  forswears  retoms. 

But  when  the  foir  resolves  his  donbt^ 
The  lorę  oom«i  in,  the  fear  goes  oot; 
The  ckMid  of  Jealousy  ^  dispeUM, 
And  the  bright  san  of  Innoeenee  ref«al'd. 

With  what  stnmge  raptares  is  he  Ueak ! 
Raptures  too  great  to  be  oąirest, 
Though  bard  the  torment  's  to  aidore, 
Who  would  njt  have  the  sickness  for  the  cnref 
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jUThat  has  thifl  bugbear,  Death,  thmt'8  worth  om 
After  a  IHe  in  pain  aud  sorrow  past,         [care  ? 

Uter  dftludm^  hope  and  dire  despair, 
Death  only  gires  \a  ąuiet  at  the  lajt. 

Iow  ftnngelf  are  oiir  love  and  hate  mtaplac*d  I 
n«edoDi  we  leek,  and  yet  from  freedom  flee ; 

^oorting  thiose  tyrant-«iit  tbat  cbam  as  iast. 
And  dranning  Death,  tbat  only  sets  us  firee. 

Tn  not  a  ibolish  fear  of  futare  pains,       [stains  ? ) 
Why  shoald  they  fear  who  keep  their  soula  fiom 

That  makes  me  dread  thy  terroars,  Death,  to  lee : 
Tu  not  the  loes  of  richo^  or  of  famę, 
)r  the  Hin  toys  the  Yulgar  i>łeBsure8  name  ; 

Tis  notbing,  Caalia,  but  the  losing  thee. 


ELEGY. 

TO  HM  FAŁSE  MISTtSSS. 

Imlia,  yoor  tricki  will  now  no  longer  pass, 
itA  Vm  no  moro  the  Ibol  that  once  I  was. 
know  my  happier  rival  does  obtein 
lUtbevastbliMibrwhichI«ighinvaui.    . 
iim,  hira  yoa  lof^e,  to  me  yoa  ine  yow  art; 
had  yoor  looks,  anotber  had  yoor  beart : 
Po  me  yon  're  sick,  to  me  of  spiei  alhud; 
ie  finds  your  siokneu  gone,  your  spies  beCray'd: 
sigh  beneath  your  window  all  the  night; 
le  io  yonr  anns  poflaesses  the  deJight 
know  yon  treat  methus,  fitlse  fahr,  I  do ; 
bid,  oh !  what  ^l^^ues  me  wonse,  he  knows  it  too; 
To  him  my  siglw  are  told,  my  letters  shown, 
knd  all  my  pains  are  his  diversaon  grown. 
fet,  tinoe  you  could  sach  horrid  treasons  act, 
*m  pleas'd  you  cbooe  ont  bim  to  do  the  fact : 
Cs  Tanity  does  lor  my  wrongs  atone, 
bid  tis  by  that  I  ha^e  your  falaebood  known. 
¥bat  shall  I  do  ?  for  treated  at  this  ratę, 
must-not  love,  and  yet  1  cannot  hate : 
hate  the  actions,  \Hit  I  iove  the  face : 
>h,  were  thy  Tirtue  morę,  or  beauty  less ! 
*m  all  confiision,  and  my  sonl  's  on  fire, 
Toro  by  oontendmg  Reason  and  Deiire; 
fhis  bids  me  ]ove,  that  bids  me  love  give  o'er, 
)De  couniels  best,  the  other  pleases  morę. 
!  know  I  oaght  to  bate  you  for  your  fault, 
Sot,  oh  !  I  cannot  do  the  thiog  I  ought 
>inBt  thou,  mean  wretch !  canst  thou  contented  proye 
Vith  the  cold  relics  of  a  ri^aPs  love  ? 
^y  did  1  see  that  fiice  to  charm  my  breast  ? 
)r,  having  seen,  why  did  I  know  the  rest  ? 
3ods  I  if  I  haTe  obey*d  your  j  ust  commands, 
f  I  've  deflerv*d  some  favour  of  your  bands ; 
ilake  me  that  tamę,  that  easy  ibol  again, 
^d  ńd  me  of  my  knowledge  and  my  pain: 
\aA  you,  false  fair!  ibr  vhom  so  oft  I  're  griev'd, 
Pity  a  wretch  tbat  begs  to  be  deceiv'd; 
^onwear  yoarself  for  one  who  dies  for  you, 
i^^ow,  not  a  word  of  the  whole  charge  was  tmt ; 
Sutscandak  all,  and  fo^geries,  deyb'd 
By  a  vain  wretch  neglected  and  despis'd. 
f  too  will  hdp  to  fomrard  the  dec^ 
Ind,  to  my  power,  contiibute  to  the  cbaat 


And  thou,  bold  naa,  wb»  tbink^st  to  rival  me. 

For  thy  prasumption  I  coold  pardon  tbee ; 

I  ooald  forgiTe  thy  Ijring  in  her  arms, 

I  could  forgive  thy  riaing  all  ber  ehams: 

But,  oh !  I  never  can  feipve  the  tBogue 

Tbat  boasts  ber  farours,  and  proolaims  my  wrong« 


IJPON  THE  SAMB  OCCA8ION. 

What  fury  does  disturb  my  rest  ? 

Whatt  HeU  is  this  withm  my  bieast  ? 

Now  I  abhor,  and  now  I  lo^e ; 

And  each  an  eqnal  torment  prore. 

I  see  Celinda*s  cruelty, 

I  see  she  lores  all  men  but  me ; 

I  see  her  folsehood,  see  her  pride, 

I  see  ten  thousand  faults  beside ; 

I  see  she  sticks  at  nougbt  that  's  ill ; 

Yet,  oh  ye  powers !  I  love  ber  still. 

Others  on  precipices  run, 

Whicb,  blind  with  love,  they  cannot  sbun : 

I  see  my  danger,  see  my  ruin ; 

Yet  seek,  yet  ix>urt,  my  own  undoing: 

And  each  new  reason  I  explore 

To  hate  her,  makes  me  Iove  her  morę. 


TffE  ANTIDOTE. 


Wbin  i  see  the  bright  nymph  who  my  heart  does 
enlliral, 

Wben  I  -new  her  soft  eyes,  and  her  langnishmg 
Her  merit  so  great,  my  own  merit  so  smali,     [air, 

It  makes  me  adore,  and  it  makes  me  despair. 

But  when  I  ooosider,  she  sqaanders  on  ibob 
All  those  treasures  of  beauty  with  wbioh  she  is 

My  fiemcy  it  damps,  my  passion  it  cools,  [stor^d  ; 
And  it  makes  me  despise  what  before  I  adcr>d. 

Thus  sometimes  I  despair,  and  sometii^es  I  despise: 
I  loTe,  and  I  hate,  but  I  never  esteem : 

The  passion  growg  up  when  I  view  ber  bright  eyes, 
Which  my  rirals  destroy  when  I  look  upoo  them ! 

How  wisely  does  Naturę  things  so  dilTerent  unitę  ł 
In  snch  odd  compositions  our  safety  is  found; 

As  the  blood  of  a  scorpion  'b  a  cure  for  the  bite, 
So  her  folly  makes  whole  whom  her  beauty  does 
wound. 


UPON  A  FAFOUR  OFFBRED. 

Cmlia,  too  late  you  would  repent ; 

The  otTering  all  your  storę, 
Is  now  but  like  a  piardon  sent 

To  one  tbat  's  dead  before. 

While  at  the  flret  you  cruel  prorM, 
And  grant  the  bliss  too  late  j 

You  binder^d  me  of  one  I  lov»d. 
To  gire  me  one  I  hate. 

I  thought  you  innocent  as  fisir, 
When  fint  my  oourt  I  madę; 

But  when  your  falsehoods  plain  appeąr, 
My  tove  no  kmger  8Uy'd. 
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Your  bounty  of  tbow  fk^oun  showii, 
Whose  wortii  yoa  fiist  deface, 

Is  meltiDg  valued  medaU  down. 
And  ^Ying  ut  the  brats. 

Oh,  sińce  the  thmg  we  beg  's  a  toy 
That  *s  prrzM  by  \ove  alone, 

Why  cannot  women  grant  the  joy, 
Before  our  love  is  gone  ? 


WALSH'S  POEMS. 


THE  RECONCILBMENT, 

Be  gone,  ye  ńghs !  be  gone,  ye  tears ! 

Be  gone,  ye  jealonsies  and  feare ! 

Celinda  swean  sbe  never  lov*d, 

Celinda  swean  nonę  ever  moVd 

Her  heart,  b^Ł  I ^  l^this  be  tnie, 

Shall  I  keq>  company  with  you  ł 

Wbat  thoagh  a  seoseless  rival  swoie 

She  said  as  much  to  hun  before  ? 

What  though  I  saw  him  in  her  bed  ? 

I  *11  trust  not  what  I  saw,  but  what  she  said. 

Curse  on  the  prudent  and  the  wise, 

Who  ne^er  beiieve  such  pleasing  ties : 

I  grant  sbe  ooly  does  deceive; 

I  grant  *tis  fblly  to  beliere ; 

But  by  this  Iblly  I  rast  pleasures  gmin, 

While  you  wiUi  all  your  wisdom  Uve  in  pain. 


DIALOGUE 

BBTWBEN  A  ŁOVER  AMD  HIS  FRIBND. 
[nsBBUŁAa  VBasii.] 

FRIBND. 

Vałus  thyself,  fond  youth,  no  morę 
On  fiiTOurs  Mnlus  faaid  before ; 
He  had  her  first,  ber  Yirgin  flame, 
Yon  like  a  bold  intrader  came 
To  the  cold  relics  of  a  feast, 
Wben  be  at  flrst  had  seizM  the  best. 

ŁOTnu 
When  be,  duli  sot,  had  aeizM  the  worse, 
I  came  in  at  the  second  course ; 
'Hs  chance  that  ftrst  makes  people  Iove, 
Judgment  their  riper  fancies  move. 
Mulus,  3rou  say,  first  charm*d  her  eyes ; 
TSrst,  she  l0T'd  babies  and  dirt-pies; 
But  sbe  grew  wiser,  and  in  time 
Found  out  the  folly  of  those  toys  and  him. 

PRIBMn. 

If  wisdom  change  in  ky^e  beget8» 

Women^  no  doubt,  are  wondrous  wits. 

But  wisdom  that  now  makes  her  change  to  you, 

In  time  will  make  her  change  to  others  too. 

LOTBB. 

I  grant  yon  no  man  can  foresee  his  doom  j 
Hut  shall  I  grieve  because  an  ill  may  come  ? 
Yet  I  'li  allow  her  change,  when  she  can  see 

A  man  de^enres  her  morę  than  me, 
As  much  as  I  desenre  her  morę  than  he. 

Did  they  with  our  own  eyes  see  our  desert, 
No  woman  e^er  could  from  her  ]over  part. , 


But,  oh  !  they  see  not  with  their  own, 
All  things  to  them  are  tbrongh  false  optics  dmii. 
Love  at  the  flrst  does  all  your  cbaims  increase, 
When  the  tubę  's  tum*d,  hate  repiesents  tben  lea 


ŁOVBa* 


Whate'er  may  come,  I  wiU  not  grieve 
For  dangers  that  I  can't  beliere. 
She  '11  ne'cn'  cease  loving  me;  or  if  she  do, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  I  ceaae  to  lo^e  her  toa 


EPIGRAM. 


ŁYCB. 


"  Co,"  said  old  Lyoe,  "  senseŁesi  lover,  go^ 
And  with  soft  Terses  court  the  &ir ;  bot  knov, 
With  all  tby  yerses,  tbou  canat  get  no  mtne  . 
Than  fools  without  one  Terse  have  had  before.* 
£nrag'd  at  this,  npoo  the  bawd  I  flew. 
And  that  which  most  eniagM  me  was,  'twas  tne. 


THE  FAIR  MOURNEIL 

In  what  md  pomp  the  moumful  charmer  lies ! 
Does  she  lament  the  ńethn  of  her  eyes  ? 
Or  would  she  hearts  with  soft  compttssion  nofe, 
To  make  them  take  the  deeper  stamp  of  Łovie? 
What  yoath  ao  wise,  so  wary  to  escape^ 
When  Rigonr  oomes,  drest  np  in  Pity^  slnpe? 
Let  not  in  Tain  those  precioos  tens  be  shed. 
Pity  the  dying  iair-one,  not  the  dead; 
While  you  unjustly  of  the  Fates  caniplaini, 
I  grieye  as  much  for  you,  as  much  in  tshw 
Bach  to  relentless  jodges  make  their  moan ; 
Blame  not  Deadi'^  cruelty,  but  cease  yooram. 
While  raging  passkm  both  our  souis  does  woost, 
A  sorereigtt  bałm  migfat  surę  far  both  be  l^uod; 
Would  you  but  wipe  your  fruMem  teais  awsy, 
And  with  a  just  oompassion  minę  smrrey. 


EPIGRAM. 
TO  M18  PALU  Momass. 


Tbou  saidst  that  T  alone  thy  heart  could  mor*, 
And  that  for  me  thou  wouldst  abandon  Jove. 
I  lov'd  thee  tben,  not  with  a  lorę  delUM, 
But  as  a  father  love8  his  only  child. 
I  know  thee  now,  and  though  I  fiercdier  bum, 
Thou  art  beoome  the  object  of  my  scom : 
See  wbat  thy  falsehood  gets ;  I  must  confess 
I  loTe  thee  morę,  but  I  esteem  thee  less. 


EPIGRAM. 

ŁOVK  AND  JEAŁOOBT. 


How  much  are  they  deceiv'd  who  Tainly  ttam 
By  jealous  fears  to  keep  our  flames  alire ! 
Loye  's  like  a  tocch,  which,  if  secur^d  firoitt  bbsls. 
WiU  faintlier  bum,  but  then  it  looger  lasts: 
Expos'd  to  stoilns  of  jealousy  apd  doubt, 
The  blaze  gwws  greater,  but  'tis  sooner  out. 


£LEGIES...EnGRAMS. 
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ELEGY. 

THB  wrmoN. 

nr  lummoN  or  catvłłos. 

\%  there  a  pioos  pleasare  that  proceeds 

^m  contempUition  of  our  titUious  deeds? 

Phat  aU  mean  sordkł  actioiii  we  deqMie» 

knd  soorn  to  gam  a  throne  by  cheats  and  Het  ? 

rbyisis,  thoa  hast  sdre  blessbgs  laid  in  fltore> 

fmoL  thy  jtut  dealing  in  this  cnrst  amour : 

KTbat  hoDOur  can  in  trords  or  deeds  be  showny 

i¥hich  to  tlie  fair  tbon  hast  not  sud  and  done? 

3li  ber  fiiise  heart  they  all  are  thrown  away ; 

9ie  oniy  swears,  morę  easMy  to  betray. 

fe  powers  \  that  know  the  maoy  tows  she  broke, 

hee  my  just  soal  from  this  uneąnal  yoke ! 

Hfy  1ove  boils  op,  and,  like  a  raging  Hood, 

Rans  tłnrough  my  Teins,  and  tahits  my  rital  blood. 

i  do  not  Tainly  beg  she  may  fsnm  chaste, 

[)r  with  an  eąual  passioD  bura  at  isst ; 

fbe  one  she  cannot  practise,  thongh  she  wndd; 

And  I  oontemn  the  oUier,  though  she  shewld : 

Nor  ask  I  vengeanee  on  the  peijttr*d  jilt ; 

1^  pamshmeot  enongh  to  ha^e  her  giult. 

[  beg  but  balsam  for  my  bleedlof  brnsC, 

Core  for  my  wouids,  and  ftett  ny  lahows  rest. 


ELEGY, 
UTON  oumufo  ■» 


I  KNOW,  Cdinda,  I  harc  borne  too  long, 

ibid,  by  forgiving»  have  increasM  my  wrong : 

Tet  if  there  be  a  power  in  verse  to  jack 

Tly  coune  in  vicey  or  bring  fled  Ylrtue  back, 

I  >U  nndertake  the  task,  howe'er  so  bard ; 

A  generoos  action  is  its  own  reward. 

Oh !  were  thy  virtaes  eoHal  to  thy  charnis* 

I  'd  fly  from  crowns  to  hve  within  those^  arms : 

Bat  who,  oh  who,  can  e*er  believe  thee  just, 

When  soch  known  falselioods  hay e  destroy 'd  all  trust  ? 

Farewdl,  falae  fair !  nor  shaTI  I  kmger  stay, 
Smce  we  must  part,  why  shoul^  we  thns  dday  ? 
Yoor  ]ove  alone  was  what  my  sonl  ooold  prize. 
And  missing  that,  can  all  the  rest  despise ; 
Yet  should  I  not  repent  my  follies  past, 
Gould  you  take  up  and  grow  fcseiy*d  at  last, 
Twonld  please  me,  parteid  from  your  fotal  eharms, 
To  see  you  happy  in  another^s  arms. 
Whaterer  threatenings  fury  might  estort. 
Oh  fSear  not  I  shoold  erer  do  yon  hnrt : 
For  though  my  former  passioo  is  renor^d, 
I  would  not  mjure  one  I  «iice  had  lo^^d* 
Adiea !  while  tbus  I  waste  my  time  in  yw^ 
Surę  there  are  maids  I  might  entiiely  gain: 
I  *n  search  f>r  such,  aml  %o  the  ftrst  that  H  tme, 
Kesign  the  heart  so  hardly  fireed  from  you. 


7D  HIS  MISTRESS, 

AOAIIIST  MAaaiABB* 


Yes,  all  the  world  most  surę  agree, 
He  who  '8  seeur^d  of  having  thee, 

WillbeenIieelyMót; 
But  *t  were  in  me  too  great  a  wraig, 
To  make  one  who  has  beeo  so  long 

My  queen,  tty  sbff  e  at  last. 


Nor  ought  tbose  tlui^i  to  be  ooiifln'd, 
ITiat  were  for  public  good  design'd ; 

Gould  we  in  fooliih  pride. 
Make  the  Sun  always  with  us  stay, 
Twould  bum  our  com  and  grass  away, 

To  starre  the  world  beside. 

Let  not  the  thoughts  of  parting  fright 
Two  souls,  which  passion  does  unitę; 

For  while  our  Łove  does  last, 
Neither  will  striye  to  go  away ; 
And  why  the  Deńl  shoald  we  stay, 

When  once  that  loTe  is  past  ? 


BPIGRAMS. 


CHŁOB. 


Chłob,  new-marr^d,  looks  on  men  no  morę; 
Why  then  'tis  plain  for  what  she  lo6k*d  before. 


coaNCJs. 


CosNUs  proclałms  aloud  his  wifo  's  a  whore ; 
Alas,  good  Goraus,  what  can  we  do  morę  ? 
Wert  thon  no  cuckold,  we  might  make  thee  one; 
But,  beiag  one,  we  cannot  maJĆe  thee  nonę. 


TBHASO. 


Thkaso  picks  qaarrel8  when  he  's  drank  at  night ; 
When  sober  in  the  mommg  dares  not  flgbt 
Thraso,  to  shon  those  ills  that  may  ensue. 
Drink  not  at  night,  or  drink  at  moming  too. 


oaips  ANO  suiFm. 

RiCB  Oripe  does  all  his  thoughts  and  cunning  bend| 
T  increase  that  weahh  he  wants  the  soul  to  spend. 
Poor  Shifter  does  his  whde  contnvance  set 
Ib  spend  tbat  wealth  he  wants  the  sense  to  get. 
How  happy  would  appear  to  each  his  fate, 
Had  Oripe  his  humour,  or  he  Gripe's  estate ! 
Kind  Fate  and  Fortune,  blend  them  if  you  can, 
And  of  two  wretches  make  one  happy  man ! 


TO  CJBLIA, 

UPON  lOMB  AŁTB1U.TI0NS  IN  HBa  PACfi« 

Ah,  Gelia !  where  are  now  the  channs 
That  did  such  wondrous  passions  morę? 

Time,  crnel  Time,  those  eyes  disanns, 
And  blni!ts  the  feeble  darts  of  Love. 

What  maKce  does  the  tyrant  beat 
To  womens*  intarest,  and  to  ooia  ? 

Beauties  in  which  the  poblic  share, 
The  greedy  ńllain  fint  demmn. 

Who,  withont  tears,  oan  see  a  prinee, 
That  trains  of  fowning  eourtiers  had, 

Aban()on'd,  left  wHbout  defenee  ? 
Nor  is  thy  hapless  fatt  less  aad^ 
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Tbou  vIio  gD  many  fbols  hatt  knofini, 
And  all  the  ibols  wooM  hardly  do» 

Sbouldst  now  oonfine  thyielf  to  one ! 
And  be,  alas !  a  huaband  too. 

See  the  uncrateful  glaves,  how  fast 
lliey  from  thy  setting  glories  run ; 

And  tn  what  mighty  crowds  they  baste 
To  vorabip  Flavia^s  ńsing  sun  I 

In  Tara  arevall  the  pract]s*d  wiles, 
In  vain  those  eyes  wouM  krre  impart  i 

Not  all  th'  advaocet,  all  the  smiles, 
Can  morę  one  luurelciiting  beart 

Whiłe  Flatia,  charpung  Flavia»  rtill 
By  cruetty  ber  cause  maintatns ; 

And  scaroe  Touchsaief  a  caielei^  imile 
To  the  poor  slaTes  that  wear  ber  cbaina. 

Weil,  Cslia,  let  them  waste  tbetr  tean; 

But  surę  they  will  in  time  repine, 
Hłat  thou  basŁ  not  a  iaoe  like  ben, 

Or  sbe  bas  not  a  beart  like  tbine. 


WALSH^S  POEMS. 


In  women  how  sboald  sense  and  beaoty  nlcet^ 
Tlie  wisest  men  their  youth  in  fDllies  qpcDd; 

The  best  łs  be  that  eariiest  finds  the  cbeat. 
And  sees  his  erronis  while  theie  's  time  to  aeoi 


TH£  RETIREMENT 

Ąłł  bail,  ye  flelds,  where  coostant  peace  attends ! 

All  hail,  ye  sacred  soUtary  groTes ! 
All  hail,  ye  books,  my  tme,  my  real  frf ends, 

Wbose  oonyerBation  pleases  and  impfx)ves ! 

Gould  one  who  studied  yoor  sublimer  rules 
Beeome  so  mad  to  search  for  joys  abroad  } 

Tb  run  to  Łowns,  to  heni  wiUi  knayes  and  fools. 
And  undistinguish^d  pass  among  the  crowd  ? 

One  to  ambitious  fkncy  's  madę  a  prey, 
Thinks  bappiness  in  great  preferment  lies ; 

Kor  fears  for  that  bis  country  to  betray, 
Curst  by  the  fools,  and  laugbt  at  by  the  wise. 

OtherB,  wbom  avariciou8  thougbts  bewitch, 
Consume  their  time  to  multiply  their  gains  ; 

And,  fiuicying  wreiched  all  that  are  not  rich, 
Neglect  the  end  of  life  to  get  the  means. 

Others,  the  name  of  pleasure  does  invite, 
AU  their  duli  time  in  sensual  joys  they  liTe ; 

And  hope  to  gain  that  solid  firm  del^ht 
By  vice,  which  innocence  alone  can  głve. 

But  how  perplext,  alas !  is  human  i^te ! 

I,  wbom  nor  avarice  nor  pleasures  move, 
Who  yiew  with  scora  the  trophies  of  the  great, 

Yet  most  mjrself  be  madę  a  slaTe  to  l^re. 

If  this  dire  passion  never  will  be  gone, 
If  beauty  always  must  my  heart  enthral, 

Ob !  rather  let  me  be  confin*d  to  one, 
Than  madly  thus  be  madę  a  prey  to  all ! 

One  wbo  bas  early  known  the  pomps  of  state, 
(For  tbingtf  nnknown  'tis  ignorance  to  condcmn) 

And  after  having  viewM  tlie  gandy  bait, 
Can  boldly  say,  The  trifie  I  contemn. 

In  ber  blest  arms  contented  oould  I  live, 
Contented  could  1  die ;  bot  oh !  my  miad 

I  feed  with  iancies,  aad  my  thougbts  deoeire 
With  hope  of  tbings  impossible  to  find. 


TffE  DESPAIRING  1J0VFR. 

DuTKACTB>  with  care 
For  PhylUs  the  fair, 
Since  nothing  could  move  bert 
Poor  DamoD,  ber  lorer, 
Resolves  in  despair 
No  looger  to  languisb. 
Nor  bear  so  muoh  angnisb; 
But,  mad  with  bis  lovep 
To  a  precipice  goes, 
Where  a  leap  from  aboTC 
Would  aoon  finish  bis 


When  m  ragę  be  oame  therc^ 
Bebołding  bow  steep 
The  sides  did  appear, 
And  the  bottem  bow  deep; 
HisUirmcnts  pitgeetmg. 
And  sadly  reAeeting, 
Tbat  a  iorer  fciMdBen 
A  new  lov8  may  get. 
But  a  neck  when  oooe  bnkei» 
Can  neverbe  set; 
And,  that  he  could  dłe 
Whenerer  be  wonld. 
But,  that  be  could  lirę 
But  as  long  as  he  could : 
How  grievous  soerer 
Hie  tonnent  might  grow, 
He  scomM  to  endeavoiir 
To  finish  it  sow 
But  bold,  unconcernM 
At  thougbts  of  the  pain» 
He  calmly  retumM 
Tq  bis  cottage  agam. 


80KG. 

Op  all  the  tormems,  all  the  oues, 

With  whaob  our  livcs  are  cant; 
Of  all  the  plagues  a  lover  bears. 

Surę  rivałs  are  tbe  wont ! 
Bypartnen,  in  each  otber  kind, 

iiHiotious  easier  grow; 
In  love  alone  we  hate  to  find 

Companions  of  our  woe. 

Sylvia,  for  all  the  pangs  you  see 

Are  labooimg  in  my  breast, 
I  beg  not  you  would  fitTonr  mę, 

Would  you  but  sUght  the  rest  ? 
How  great  soe^er  yoor  rigours  are, 

With  them  alone  I  'U  cope ; 
I  can  endure  my  own  despair^ 

But  not  ąnotM^  hope. 


A  SONG  TO  PHYLUS. 

Paruis,  we  not  griere  that  Naturę^ 
Forming  you,  bas  done  ber  pait ; 

And  in  every  single  .fieature 
Show'd  the  ntmost  of  brr  ait« 


MYLLIŚŚ  RESOHmON...AN  EMŚtLE  TO  A  LADY. 
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W  m  this  ii  is  l^rettad^d 
That  a  mighty  gńevaiice  Ileś, 

iThat  yodł-  %6ut  slkMld  be  defended, 
Whiltt  you  woimd  os  with  yonr  ey«. 


1 


Lofve  's  a  teniekiw  inclinatioD, 
Wbere  no  mercy  's  to  be  fbund ; 

Bat  18  just,  where  kind  oompenion 
GiTcs  tts  balm  to  beal  Cbe  woumk 

Pentanty  paying  loleittn  daty. 
To  the  rising  Sua  iaclin'd, 

Never  wonld  adore  his  beauty. 
Bat  in  łiopes  to  make  him  kin^ 


^1 


PHYLUS^S  RESOLUTŻONi 

Wani  slaYttS  tbeir  liberty  reąuire, 

tliey  htfp^  no  morę  to  gain, 
llot  yoa  not  only  that  sesire, 

Bat  ftsk  the  posrer  to  reign» 

tlunk  ham  unjust  a  stiiit  ydtt  make^ 

Then  3roa  will  soon  dtfetine ; 
Yomr  Ireedom,  when  yo«  please^  pray  take^ 

But  trespas  not  on  minę. 

Ko  morę  in  Tain,  Alcander,  cra^ć,    . 

I  ne'er  will  grant  the  tliing, 
tbat  be,  wbo  once  bas  bcen  my  sUtć^ 

Shottld  ever  be  my  king. 


No  parting  sorrows  to  tntort  your  tears^ 

No  blustering  busband  to  renew  your  feart  \ 

Thensfnre,  diear  madam,  let  a  fricnd  adrise, 

LoTe  4nd  its  idle  deity  despise : 

SuppresB  Wild  NktarR,  if  it  darps  rebel ; 

There  's  no  soch  thing  as  *Meading  apes  in  Heli.' 


CLEUA  TO  URANIA. 

An  obE. 

Thb  ^BsmAl  regions  which  no  Satt  beholds, 
Wbilst  his  0res  roli  some  distaat  world  to  chctt^ 

Which  in  dry  darkness,  fntt,  and  chilling  oold. 
Spend  one  kng  portion  of  the  dragging  year, 

At  his  retnming  infloenoe  never  knew 

Bfore  joy  than  Oelia,  when  she  thinks  of  yon* 

Those  zealots,  who 'adore  tbe  rising  Snn, 
Woald  soon  tbeir  darling  detty  despise. 

And  with  morę  warm,  morę  tnie  dCTOtion  nm, 
To  wonhip  nobler  beams,  Ura^a's  eyes ; 

Had  they  beheld  ber,  lovel^  fbiln  dirine, 

Wbere  rays  morę  glorioos,  morę  attracting,  8hine» 

But,  ab!  firail  mortałs,  thoagh  you  may  admtre 
At  a  convenieQtdistance  all  ber  charais, 

Approach  them,  and  yon  'U  feei  a  laging  fire, 
Which  soorcbes  deep,  and  all  yrnw  power  disams  t 

Tbus,  like  th'  Arabian  bird,  yow  cafe  proceeds 

From  the  bright  objed  which  yonr  pleasare  breedSb 


AN  EPJ3TLE, 

to  A  ŁADY  WHO  BAD  RBS0Ł7SD  AGAIKST  UAHEUGB. 

Madam,  I  cannot  but  ooogratolate 

Yoar  rcaoiotion  ibr  a  single  state ; 

ladię^,  wbo  woold  live  undisturb^d  and  free^ 

Most  never  put  on  Hymen*s  libery ; 

Peihaps  its  oatside  seems  to  proraise  faiiv 

But  andemeath  is  nGthing  eise  but  cara 

If  oace  yon  let  the  gordian  knot  be  ty*d, 

Which tnms  the nameof  tirf in  into  bride, 

That  one  fond  aot  yonr  lifie^  beat  scenę  foregoes, 

And  leads  yon  in  a  labyńath  cif  woes, 

Whose  skrange  meanders  you  may  search  aboat. 

Bat  Bever  find  the  chie  to  let  you  out. 

The  manied  life  afibnls  yon  little  eaae, 

The  best  of  husbands  is  so  bard  to  please : 

This  in  wiYes*  careAil  ftices  you  may  spell, 

Tbottgh  they  disseraUe  their  mislbttanes  weU. 

Ko  p^goe  's  so  great  as  au  ill-ruling  head, 

Yet  tis  a  iate  which  few  young  ladies  dread: 

For  Łote^  łnsjmmting  firethey  fiin, 

With  sweet  ideas  of  a  godlike  man^ 

Cbbńs  and  Phyllis  i^ory'd  in  ttaeir  swafais, 

And  laag  tbefar  pnuses  ou  the  neighbouring  plains; 

t)h!  they  w««e  bra^e,  aooQniplish'd,  charmmg  men, 

Angcls  till  niaify'd,  but  prond  derils  then. 

Surę  tome  resisUess  poiwer  with  Cupid  sides, 

Or  we  shenld  hn^e  morę  TiigiBs,  fewer  brides^ 

For  single  lives  affbrd  tbe  most  oontent, 

Secnre  and  happy,  as  they  *re  innooent: 

Bright  as  Olynpas,  crownM  with  emttess  ease. 

And  cahn  as  Neptone  on  tbe  Halcyon  seass 

Your  sleep  is  broke  with  no  domestic  cares. 

No  bawling  childmi  to  dlsturb  your  pnyen^ 


SONG. 


Though  CSelta*s  bom  to  be  ador*d, 

And  Strephon  to  adore  ber  born, 
In  Tain  ber  pity  is  implor^d, 

Who  kilb  him  twice  with  charms  and  sconn 

Fair  saint,  to  yonr  blest  ori>  repair, 
To  leam  in  Hea^en  a  heavenly  mind ; 

Thence  hearkea  to  a  sinner'8  prayer, 
And  be  less  beauteous,  or  morę  kind. 


WVING  ONE  I  NEVER  SAHI 

Thou  tyihnt  god  of  Love,  give  o'er, 
And  penecute  this  breast  no  moce : 
Ab !  tell  me  why  must  every  dart 
Be  aim'd  at  my  unbappy  heart  f 

II  never  murmur*d  or  repia'd, 
But  patiently  mjrself  resignM 
To  all  the  torments,  which  tbrough  thee 
Have  fell,  alas !  on  wietebed  me  :• 
But  oh !  I  can  no  morę  sustain 
This  long-continaed  state  of  pain, 
Thoagh  'tis  but  fruitless  to  complain. 
My  heart,  first  softtenM  J»y  thy  powerj 
Ne'er  kept  its  liberty  an  hour : 
So  fend  and  easy  was  it  grawn, 
Each  nymph  migbt  cali  tbe  ftiol  her  own  - 
So  much  to  its  own  interest  blind, 
So  strangely  cbarmM  to  womanktnd, 
That  it  no  morę  belong*d  to  me, 
Than  Tcstol-Tirgins  bearts  to  thee. 
I  uften  courted  it  to  stay ; 
But,  deaf  to  all,  ^twould  lly  away. 
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In  yain  to  stop  it  I  unyM, 
Though  often,  often,  I  diiplayM 
The  tanis  and  doubles  womcn  iB«d«> 
Nay  morę,  when  it  has  home  returoM, 
By  some  proud  maid  ill-uB'd  aad  fooro^d, 
I  Btill  the  renegade  carest* 
And  gave  it  harbour  in  my  breast. 
O !  then,  with  indignation  fii^d 
At  what  before  it  so  admir*d ; 
With  shame  and  sorrow  0Tercast» 
And  sad  repentance  lor  the  past, 
^  thousand  sacred  oaths  it  swore 
Nerer  to  wander  from  me  morę ; 
After  chimeras  ne^er  to  rove, 
Or  ran  the  wild-goose  cbaae  of  Łove. 

Tbua  it  ve80lv*d  — 

Till  Bome  new  fiiioe  agaia  betray^d 
The  resolutiooB  it  bad  madę : 
Hien  bow  twould  flutter  up  and  down, 
Eager,  impatient,  to  be  gone : 
And,  though  8o  often  it  bad  fail'd, 
Tbough  vainlest  every  heart  assaiPd, 
Yet,  iurM  by  hepe  of  new  ddlght, 
h  took  agam  its  &tal  fligbt. 
Tis  thus,  malicious  deity, 
That  thon  bas  banter^d  wrtftched  me ; 
Thus  madę  me  Taiiily  lose  my  time, 
Thus  fool  away  my  youthfiil  prime; 
And  yet,  for  alt  the  hours  I  've  lost, 
And  sigfas,  and  tears,  thy  bondage  cost, 
Ne^er  did  thy  8lave  thy  favonri  Mess, 
Or  crown  bis  passion  with  success. 
Weil— sinoe  'tis  doom*d  that  I  must  find 
No  Iove  for  love  fn^m  womankind ; 
Since  I  no  pleasore  must  ofetain, 
Let  me  at  least  avoid  the  pain: 
So  weary  dF  the  chase  I  'm  grown, 
That  with  content  I  'd  sit  me  down, 
£njoy  my  book,  my  ifiend,  my  celi. 
And  bid  all  womankind  foiewell. 
Nay,  ask  for  all  I  felt  before, 
Only  to  be  disturb^d  no  morę. 
Yet  thou  (to  my  coa4>lainings  deaf) 
Wilt  gire  my  tonnents  no  relief; 
Bat  now,  e9*n  now,  thou  mak*8t  me  die, 

And  love  I  know  not  whom,  nor  why, 
In  every  part  I  feel  the  flre. 

And  burn  with  ianciful  desire; 

From  whence  can  love  its  magie  draw  ? 

I  doat  on  ber  /  neoer  tato : 

And  who,  but  lorers,  can  esprass 

This  strange,  mysterious  tendemess  ? 

And  yet  methinks  *tis  happier  so^ 

Than  wbom  it  is  I  łove  to  know : 

Now  my  unbounded  notiona  roye, 

And  frame  ideas  to  my  love. 

I  foncy  I  should  something  find, 

Diyiner  both  in  face  aod  mind, 

Than  eyer  Naturę  did  bestow 

On  any  creature  here  below. 

I  fancy  thas  Corinna  walka, 

Hiat  thus  she  sings,  she  ktoks,  she  talks. 

Sometimes  I  sigh,  and  foncy  then, 

That,  did  Oorinna  know  my  pain, 

Gould  she  my  trickling  teart  but  see, 

She  would  be  kind  aad  pity  me. 

Thus  thinking  I  've  no  canse  to  giieve, 

I  pleasingly  myself  deceiTe ; 

And  surę  am  happier  for  than  he 

Who  knows  the  Tery  tnith  can  be. 


Then,  gentle  Cupid,  let  ma  iieW 
See  my  imaginąry  foir: 
Lest  she  shonild  be  moce  beaTenly  bright 
Than  can  be  reach'd  by  Fancy 's  beigfat: 
Lest  (when  I  on  her  beauty  gazę, 
Confoundcd,  lost  in  an  amaze; 
My  trembling  lips  and  eyes  sbooM  tell, 
Tis  ber  I  dare  to  love  so  well) 
She,  with  an  aagry,  scorafol  eye^ 
Or  some  unkind,  severe  reply, 
My  hopes  of  bliss  should  orercast. 
And  my  presuming  paasion  blast 
If  but  in  this  thou  kind  wilt  prore^ 
And  let  me  not  see  her  I  lorę, 
I  Thy  altars  prostrate  I  *11  adore, 
And  cali  thee  tyrant-god  no  morę. 
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ECŁOGUE  Ł 

DAPHNE. 

SiciŁUN  Muse,  my  hamble  'voiee  inapirie 

TV>  smg  of  Daphne^s  charms  and  Daation^k  fin*. 

Long  had  the  foithful  swaia  soppiaM.  bis  gtie^ 

And,  sińce  he  dunt  not  bope,  ne'er  ask'd  relief. 

But  at  th'  arriTal  of  die  fotal  day 

That  took  the  nympb  and  all  his  joys  away, 

With  dying  looks  he  gaz*d  upon  the  fair. 

And  what  his  tongne  could  not,  his  eyes  dedaie; 

Till  with  deep  sighs,  as  if  his  heartstrtngs  bnkz, 

Pressing  her  band,  these  tender  tlungs  he  spoke: 

Ab,  lovely  nsrmph !  behold  your  lover  bum. 
And  view  that  passion  which  3rou  'U  not  retom. 
As  no  nymph's  chama  did  evcr  eqaal  tl 
So  no  swain's  loTe  did  erer  equal  miae : 
How  happy,  foir,  how  happy  shoald  I  be^ 
Might  I  but  sacrifioe  myaeif  for  thee ! 

Could  I  but  please  thee  with  my  dyinif    , 

And  make  thee  shed  one  tear  npon  my  faeane ! 

lUFinis. 

Too  foee  an  otfor  of  that  lorę  yoa  make, 
Which  now,  alas !  I  ha?«  nol  power  to  take : 
Yoor  wouods  I  caanot,  thongh  I  woold,  i«fieve; 
Phaon  bas  att  the  kwe  that  I  can  gi^e. 
Had  you  amoag  the  lest  at  fint  aaBail*4 
My  beart,  when  free,  you  had,  pailiapa,  piOTaiiU 
Now  if  you  blame,  oh,  biame  not  ne,  bot  FMe^ 
That  aewr  brooght  yoa  ^1  ^twas  gromi  too  late. 


DAMOK. 

Had  the  Fates  brought  me  then, 

I  could  not  bope,  aad  now  I  muat  despair. 

Rnl'd  by  your  ftiends,  you  ąaai  the  k^erls 

For  flocka,  for  pastnres,  for  an  ampty 

Yet  thoagh  the  bleA  poasemka 

Oh,  let  me  gazę  for  ever  on  thosc 

So  just,  so  tnie,  ao  ianocent  ^  ny  flame^ 

That  Hiaon,  did  heaaa  it,  eouU  Dotbiamcb 

SachganeiaaaaDdil  kaow  yoa  itaił  ^ 
What  I  can  do^  be  turę  I  wiH  for  yaa. 
If  on  esiaam  or  pity  you  ean  IWe, 
Or  hopas  of  moie^  if  I  had  norę  to  give. 


ińf 


ThoM  yim  mkj  bai9%  but  caiwot  fa«ve  my  baart: 
Afid  rinoe  we  nam  perlia|«  for  wee  part. 
Soch  noble  thoo^hts  thiough  all  your  lik  exprea, 
M«f  make  tbe  Talue  morę,  tbe  pity  lem* 

Can  yDU  then  go  ?  Cen  you  for  erer  part> 

( Ye  gods !  wbet  sbivering  pains  surround  my  heert ! ) 

And  haye  one  tbought  to  malce  your  pity  less  ? 

Ab|  Daphne !  cotfld  I  half  my  pangs  eKpresi, 

You  coald  not  tbink,  tbougb  hanl  as  rocks  you  were, 

Your  pity  ever  oould  too  great  appear. 

1  ne^er  sball  be  one  moment  free  from  pain, 

Till  I  behold  those  cbarming  eyes  again. 

Wben  gay  diversion8  do  your  thougbts  emplo^, 

I  woold  not  come  to  intemipt  tbe  joy ; 

But  wben  from  tbem  you  some  spare  moment  find, 

Tbink  then,  ob  tbink,  on  wbom  you  lea^e  behind ! 

Tbink  with  wbat  heart  I  sball  behold  tbe  green, 

Where  I  so  oft  those  cbarming  eyes  have  seen ! 

Think  with  wbat  grief  I  walk  tbe  grove8  alone, 

Wben  you,  tbe  glory  of  tbem  all,  are  gonć ! 

Yet,  oh !  that  little  time  you  bave  to  stay, 

iet  me  still  speak,  and  gazę  my  soul  away  \ 

Bat  see  my  passion  that  smali  aid  denies^ 

Orief  stopa  my  tongue,  and  tears  o*erflow  my  eyes. 
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ECLOGUE  IL 

GALATEA. 

Thtuu,  tbe  gayest  one  of  all  the  swains, 
Who  fed  their  flocks  upon  tb*  Arcadian  plains, 
While  kire^s  mad  passion  quite  devour*d  his  heart, 
And  the  coy  nymph  that  caus'd,  neglects  his  smart, 
StriTes  in  Iow  numbers,  such  as  shepherds  use, 
If  not  to  move  ber  breast,  his  own  amuse. 
Yoo,  Oilońs,  who  with  scom  refuse  to  see 
Tbe  mighty  wounds  that  you  bave  madę  on  me ; 
Yet  caanot  surę  with  eąual  pride  disdain* 
To  bear  an  bombie  bind  of  bis  complain. 

Now  while  tbe  flocks  and  herds  to  sbadea  retne, 
While  tbe  fierce  Sun  sets  all  the  world  on  fire; 
Throogb  bnming  fields,through  rogged  brakea  1  rove, 
And  to  tbe  hills  andwoods  decbuńe  my  love. 
Ham  anall  's  tbe  beat!  bow  easy  is  tbe  pain 
Ifeel  witbout,  to  that  I  fecl  within! 

Yet  seomfol  Galatea  will  not  bear, 
Bnt  from  my  aooga  and  pipę  still  turas  ber  ear : 
Mot  so  the  sagę  Corisoa,  npr  tbe  fair 
CUmena,  nor  rich  .£gon's  oniy  care ; 
fnm  them  my  songs  a  just  compassion  drew; 
And  they  sball  bave  tbem,  sińce  ooatemn*d  by  you. 

Whynaaie  I  thom^whea  eF'bcbaate  Cynthiastays, 
And  Pan  himielf,  to  liaten  to  my  lays  ? 
Pan,  wbose  sweet  pipę  bas  been  admir'd  so  loog, 
Has  not  disdain^d  sometimes  to  bear  my  song: 
Yet  Galatea  sooms  whate'er  I  say. 
And  Ga]atea's  wiser  surę  than  they. 

Reientleas  nymfb !  can  notbii^  movc  your  miad  ? 
Must  yon  be  deal^  becaose  you  are  unUnd  ? 
Thoogfa  yon  dolike  tbe  subject  of  my  layis, 
Yet  sore  the  sweetnesa  of  my  voice  mi^t  please. 
it  is  not  tbna  that  you  duli  Mc^ua  use  ; 
His  songs  divert  yoo,  tbougb  you  minę  refuse : 
Yet  I  coold  teli  you,  fair-one,  if  I  woold, 
(And  sinoe  you  tieat  me  tbua,  methinks  I  sbould) 
Wbat  the  wise  Łycon  aaid,  wben  in  yon  plain 
He saw  bim  ecurt  in  hope,  and  me  in  vaia; 
"  Foibear,  fond  yootb,  to  chase  a  beedless  fair. 
Nor  think  with  weU*ton'd  Tene  to  please  ber  ear  j 


Seek  out  some  other  nymph*  nor  e^er  rcpine 
That  one  who  likes  bis  songs,  sbould  fly  from  thine." 

Ab,  Lyoon !  ab  t  your  ragę  false  dangers  forms; 
Tis  not  his  songs,  but  ^s  his  fortunę  charms : 
Yet,  soofnful  maid,  in  time  you*ll  find  those  toys 
Can  yield  no  real,  no  substantial  joys; 
In  vain  bis  wealtb,  his  titlęs  gain  esteem, 
If  for  all  that  you  are  Bsham*d  of  bim* 

Ab,  Galatea,  would*st  tbou  turo  those  eyes, 
Would*st  tbou  but  onceToochsafe  to  bear  mycries; 
In  such  soft  notes  I  would  my  pains  impart, 
As  coold  not  fail  to  niove  thy  rocky  heart; 
With  such  sweet  songs  I  would  thy  famę  make  known, 
As  Pan  bimself  might  not  disdain  to  own. 
Ob  could'st  tbou,  fair-one,  but  contented  be 
To  tend  the  sheep,  and  chase  the  barea,  with  me; 
Xo  have  thy  praises  echo'd  througb  the  gro?es. 
And  pass  thy  dajrs  with  one  who  truły  loves : 
Nor  let  those  gaudy  tojrs  thy  heait  surpriae, 
Wbicb  tbe  fools  envy,  and  tbe  sagę  despise. 

But  Galatea  scorna  my  bumble  flame, 
And  neither  asks  my  fortunę,  nor  my  namoi 
Of  the  beat  cbeeae  my  well-stot^d  dairy  'a  foU, 
And  my  aoft  abeep  produce  the  fineat  wool ; 
Tbe  richeat  wines  of  Greeoe  my  rineyards  sriald. 
And  smiling  cropa  of  grain  adoirn  my  field. 

Ab,  foolisb  youth !  in  vain  tbon  boast^st  thy  store^ 
Have  wbat  tbou  wilt,  if  Mopeus  still  has  moie. 
See,  wbilst  tbou  sing^st,  behold  ber  baughty  pride, 
With  wbat  disdain  she  tnrns  ber  bead  aside ! 
Ob,  wby  would  Naturę,  to  our  ruin,  place 
A  tiger's  heart,  with  such  an  angel*s  face  ? 

Ciase,  shepherd,  cease,  at  last  thy  fruitless  moan ; 
Nor  hope  to  gain  a  heart  already  gone. 
While  rocks  and  cavea  thy  tuneful  notea  resound, 
See  bow  thy  corn  lies  witber^d  on  the  ground ! 
Tbe  bungry  wolves  devour  tby  fatten'd  lamba  $ 
And  Ueating  for  tbe  young'  makes  lean  tbe  dams. 
Take,  shepherd,  take  thy  book,  thy  flocks  pursne. 
And  wben  one  nymph  proves.cruel,  find  a  new. 


ECLOGUE  ra. 

DAMOK. 

TAKn  FiOM  rm  sionn  bcłoouz  op  rmoit. 

Aeisc,  o  PhosphoruS !  and  bring  tbe  day, 
While  I  in  sighs  and  tears  consume  away; 
DeceiY*d  with  flattering  hopes  of  Nisa's  Iotc; 
And  to  the  gods  my  yain  pietitions  move : 
Though  they  've  done  nothing  to  prerent  my  deatb, 
I  *11  yet  invoke  tbem  with  my  dying  breath. 
Begin,  my  Muse,  begin  tb*  Arcadian  strains. 

Arcadia  *s  famous  for  its  spacious  plains, 
Its  whistling  pine^trees,  and  its  shady  grove8, 
And  often  hears  tbe  swains  lament  their  love8. 
Great  Fan  upon  its  mountaios  feeds  bis  goati^ 
Who  flrst  taught  reeds  to  warble  rural  notes- 
Begin,  my  Muse,  begin  tb'  Arcadian  stmina. 

Mopaus  weds  Ńisa !  oh,  well-suited  pair ; 
Wben  be  succeeds,  wbat  lover  can  despair-? 
Aiter  tbis  matcb,  let  mares  and  griffins  breed ; 
And  bounds  with  baies  in  friendly  consort  fecd. 
Go,  Mopsns,  go ;  piovide  tbe  bridal  cake, 
And  to  thy  bed  tbe  hlooming  virgin  take : 
In  ber  soft  arms  tbou  sbalt  s^urely  rest, 
Behold,  tbe  CTeoing  comes  to  make  tbee  blest ! 
Begin,  my  Muse,  begin  tb*  Arcadian  strains. 

Oh,  Nisa,  happy  in  a  lovely  choicą! 
While  you  witb  scom  ncglect  my  pipę  apd  voice ; 
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While  yoa  ^esfiłsft  my  hnmble  toags,  my  herd, 
My  ah&ggry  eyebrowit,  and  my  ruj^ed  beard ; 
\Vłiile  throngh  the  plaina  disdaihfiiUy  3rou  morę. 
And  think  no  shepherd  can  desenre  yoor  love ; 
Mopsos  alone  ean  tbe  nrce  vifgiB  trin,         $ 
With  charminf  person,  and  witb  graceful  mień. 
Bepn,  my  Mwe,  beg^in  th'  ASrcadian  strains. 

When  fint  I  s^w  yoa  oHd  tbose  fiatal  plains, 
I  reacb'd  you  fruit ;  ytfnr  mother  too  was  tbere ; 
Searce  bad  ^''ou  BteA  tbe  thirteentb  spring  appearV 
Yet  beaaty^B  btids  irere  opening  in  your  fiice ; 
I  gaz*d,  anA  blftsbes  did  your  charms  increase. 
'^  l(9ve,tbouight  I,  tbat  's  rising  in  ber  breilst; 
Alaa,  yout'|>assioii,  by  my  own,  I  giiest; 
llien^npon  trust  I  fed  the  raging  pain» 
'Begin,  my  Muse,  begin  th'  Arcadian  strftiikk 

^Oh,  Lorę !  I  know  Uiee  now :  thou  ow'st  thy  birtb 
Torocks$  somecraggymountambroaghttbeeftnth: 
Nor  is  it  human  blood  tbat  fills  thy  Teins, 
Begin»  my  Muse,  begin  th'  Areadian  strains. 

Relentless  Loye  to  bold  Medea  8hoir*d, 
To  itain  ber  guilty  bands  in  children*s  blood. 
Was  she  morę  cruel,  or  niore  wicked  be  ? 
He  was  -a  wicked  eounselior,  a  cruel  mother  she. 
Begbi,  my  Muse,  begin  W  Areadian  stmins. 

Now  let  tbe  screech-ofwls  vie  wkh  wafbUng  swwBf 
ITpon  bard  oaks  let  Uaahing  peacbes  gręw, 
And  liom  tbe  brambles  liquid  amber  Iow. 
Tbe  hamAetft  woWe8%be  nyenous  sbeep  shall  rtmn ; 
And  vaKant  deer  at  iearful  greyhoUnds  nm : 
Łet  the  lea  rise,  mnd  oyerBow  tbe  plains. 
Begin,!  my  Mnse^  begin  th'  Areadian  strains. 

Adieuy  ye  flocks ;  no  morę  shall  T  pumie ! 
Adieu,  ye  gnyres ;  a  long,  a  kng  adieu ! 
And  you,  eoy  nympb,  who  alt  my  vows  disdaiD, 
Take  thislast  preMUt  from  a  dying  swań. 
Since  you  ^idike  whate^er  in  tife  I  said, 
YoQ  may  be  pleasM,  peibaps,  to  bear  I'm  dead : 
Tbis  leatp  sihall  put  an  end  to  all  my  pains. 
Now cease,  my  Muse,  nowcease  th'  Areadian  stratna. 

Tlius  Damon  sung  while  on  the  cliff  be  stood, 
Then  headkmg  plung^d  into  the  rąging  flood* 
All  with  unitai  grief  the  less  bemban, 
Except  the  authoress  of  hisiate  akme, 
Who  bears  it  with  an  unre|entang  breaat 
Ab,  cruel  nymph !  fbrbear  your  scoms  at  leytst. 
Hbw  much  soe^er  you  may  the  love  despise, 
nis  baib^róus  to  insult  on  one  that  ^ies. 


For  the  dispute  alteinate  Tcise  tliey  dwnse, 
Altemate  Yerse  deligfats  the  niral  Mose. 

S-FREp.  To  Flavia,  Łove,  tfaoo  justly  ow%t  the  yKwt, 
She  owns  thy  power,  nor  doea  thy  laws  reprore. 


Dam.  Though  Śylvia,  for  berself,  Lo^e^  pcrwer 
What  cinowds  of  Vassals  bas  she  madę  to  lote ! 


\ 


ECLOOUE  IV. 

tYCON. 

Sraanioii  and  Damon*8  flocks  together  fed,  * 
Two  charming  swains  as  e^r  Arcadia  bred; 
Both  iam'd  for  wit,  atid  fam'd  for  beauty  both ; 
Both  in  the  lustre  of  Ibeir  blooming  youth : 
No  suUen  oares  tbeirtender  thoughts  remove, 
No  passions  discompose  thdr  souls,  but  loTe. 
Once,  and  but  once  alone,  as  story  goea, 
Between  the  youtbs  a  fieree  dispnte  arose; 
Not  for  the  m^t  oF  Aeir  tuneful  lays, 
(Though  both  deserv*d,yet  both  de8in8*d,  fł)atpryii8e) 
But  for  a  cause  of  greater  mement  iar, 
Tbat  merited  a  loYer^s  utmostcare. 
Each  swain  the  prize  of  beauty  strote  to  gain, 
For  the  bright  shepherdess  that  causM  his  pam. 
Lycoo  they  chose,  the  difference  to  decide, 
Lyoon,  for  prudence  and  sagę  coonsel  trjr^d  ; 
Who  Love'8  mysterions  arts  bad  stndyM  long. 
And  tflugbt,  when  old,  what  be  had  practisMyoung. 


Stkep.  When  Flavia  comes  attir*d  for  rural 

Each  cud,  each  flower  sbe  wean,  a  charm 
Dam.  Sylvia,  without  a  fordgn  aid,  inflaiB£»  , 

Charm'd  with  ber  eyes,  we  never  mind  ber  dress. 
Siuip.  HaTe  you  seen  Flavia  with  ber  flasen  faairr 

Sbe  aecms  an  image  of  the  ąuetfi  of  Łore ! 
Dam.  Sylvia's  dairk  hair  like  Leda*8  locks  appear» 

And  yeJt,  like  ber,  bas  channs  to  conąuer  Jon, 
SitiBP.  Flavia  by  crowds  of  loven  is  adndr^d ; 

Happy  that  youth  who  shall  the  finr  enjoy ! 
Dam.  SyWm  neglects  her  lovers,  lłves  reCuM  ; 

Happy,  that  could  her  lonely  thoughts  eooploy^ 
Sraip.  FIavia,  wbere*er  she  comes,  the  siraios  m^ 
dues, 

And  every  smile  she  gives  oonyeys  a  dait. 
filAM.  Sjrlm  the  swains  with  natire  ooldoesa  ticws. 

And  yet  what  shepherd  can  defend  his  bent  ? 
Strbp.  Flavia's  bright  beauties  in  an  instant  st^tke; 

Gazers,  before  they  think  of  it,  adore. 
Dam.  Sylvia's  soft  cbarma,  aa  aoon  as  seen,  we  like; 

But  still  the  morę  we  think,  we  love  the  moi^ 
Sratp.  Who  is  so  stupfd,  tbat  bas  Flaria  seen, 

As  not  to  yiew  the  nymph  with  Tast  deKgfat  ? 
Dam.  Who  inis  seen  Sylria,  and  so  stnpid  beesi, 

As  to  remember  any  otber  sigbt  ? 
Stiep.  What  thoughts  bas  Fla^ia,  when  willi  cuc 
sbe  views 

Her  dharming  graces  in  the  crystal  lakes  ? 
Dam.  To  see  bers,  Sylria  need  no  mirrors  nse; 

She  sees  them  by  the  conquęsts  that  abe  makes. 
Snicp.  With  what  assuraifce  Flavia  walks^ieplans ! 

She  knows  the  nympbs  nust  all  iSiiiir  loven  yfęUl 
Dam.  3ylvia  with  bbisheswomids  the  fazing  awanse 

And  yh3e  sbe  atrives  to  fly,  sbe  wina  the  field. 
9ntEP.  Fiavia  at  first  3romig  Mdibcens  kńr^d  ; 

Por  me  sbe  did  tbat  cbąrmmg  yontii  ibnake. 
Dam.  SyWia^s  relentless  beart  was  oewer  morHi ; 

Oods  1  that  i  migfal  the  hni  ^mppegMon  wmke  \ 
Snip.  ShouM  Fhivia  bear  ihat  Syhńa  ry^d  wilk 
her; 

What  fafedignation  would  the  charmer  ilMnr! 
Dam.  Sylvia  would  P1avia  to  berself  prefer : 

Tbere  we  alone  her  jndgmeat  diaallow. 
Strbp.  If  SylTia*B  charms  with  FlaTials  ean 
parę, 

Why  is  tbis  crowded  still,  and  that  akne? 
Dam.  Because  their  wąys  of  lifo  so  difiereat 

Flaria  giVes  all  men  hopes,  and  SyWim 


} 


Lycon.  Shepherds,  enou^;  now  oease  yoar ; 

ous  wair; 
Or  too  mućb  beat  may  carry  both  too  fur; 
I  well  attended  <be  dispute,  and  find 
Both  nympbs  haTo  charms.  hui  each  in 

ktnd.  . 
FlaTia  dęserres  morę  pains  ihan  she  will  cost ; 
As  easily  got,  were.sbe  not  eaailj'  lost 
Sylvia  is  nmcb  morę  difficult  to  gain; 
But,  once  ^poesesa^d,  will  well  reward  the  poin. 
We  wisfa  them  Fla^ias  all,  i^ien  list  we  bwro ; 
But,  once  posBes8'd,  wish  they  wouM  Syhńas  tom. 
And,  by  the  difiei«nt  charms  m  each  espRst, 
One  we  rtiould  soenest  love,  the  otber  bńc 
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DELIA. 

^|lilR11l6  m  DBATH  OP  MES.  TBMFSrT,  WHO  DtlO  VPOV 
TBB  SAT  OF  THE  OEEAT  8T0EU. 

Pb  gMitle  swEint,  who  paM  yoar  days  and  nights 
b  Ii>ve*i  sincere  and  innocent  deiigbts ! 
Ye  teoder  ▼irgiiiB,  who  with  pAde  display 
^onr  beaaty^s  spleudour,  ind  exteoA  yoar  sway ! 
Ument  with  me !  with  me  yoar  sorrows  join ! 
Ind  miDgle  yoor  united  t&in  with  min^ ! 
)e)ia,  the  queen  of  love,  let  all  deplore ! 
)elia,  the  qaeen  of  beauty,  now  no  morę  1 

Begin,  my  Atosó  !  hegin  yoor  mouraful  strains ! 
'ell  tht  sad  tale  through  all  the  hilU  and  plains ! 

i  it  thróugh  every  lawn  and  every  grove ! 
ff\an  floclu  can  wander,  dr  where  shepherds  rove ! 
1^  neighbouring  nvei^  tell  the  distant  aea, 
bd  irinds  from  pole  to  pole  ihe  news  coavey ! 
Helfia,  the  qaeen  of  love,  let  uli  deplore ! 
Oelia,  the  ąueen  of  beauty,  now  no  morę ! 

*TSs  done,  and  all  obey  the  moarafal  Muse  1 
Im^  hills,  and  j^ains,  and  wiikds,  have  heard  th« 

news) 
rhe  fbaming  sea  o^etwbelms  the  ftightea'd  Bhore> 
nie  vallies  tremble,  and  the  mountains  roaf. 
lee  lolty  oaks  ftom  firm  foondations  tom, 
Ind  stately  towers  in  beap«  of  ruin  moam ! 
rhe  gentle  Tharaea,  that  raraly  paasion  knows, 
Mb  with  this  sorrow,  and  ber  banks  o^erflows ; 
Vhat  shridEi  are  heard !  whatgroans!  whatdyinir 
|v'n  Natare's  self  in  dire  oonmlsions  Hes !    [criet! 
Odia,  the  ąueen  of  lofe,  they  all  deplore ! 
Ddia,  the  qneen  of  beauty,  dow  no  morę  I 

0 1  why  did  I  sur^ire  the  iatal  day, 
lliat  snatch'd  the  jcrys  of  all  my  Ufe  away  i 
Why  was  not  I  beneath  some  rum  loat  ? 
hak  in  th«  leas,  or  shipwrećkM  on  the  ooast? 
RThy  did  the  Fatea  spare  this  devoted  head  ł 
Whf  did  I  li¥e  to  hear  that  thou  wert  dead? 
if  thee  my  gri^  were  caliAM,  my  torments  eas'd  $ 
(ńr  knew  I  pleaiore  but  as  thou  weft  pieas^d^ 
R^here  shali  1  wander  now,  distressM,  alone  ł 
What  nse  ha^e  I  of  life,  now  thou  art  goue? 
I  bave  no  nae,  alaa  1  but  to  deplore 
Ddia,  the  pride  of  beauty,  now  no  morę  ! 

What  livmg  nsrmph  is  blest  with  equa]  grace  ^ 
Ul  may  dlipate,  buf  who  can  fili  thy  place  i 
Whtii  lover  in  hia  mistress  hopes  to  fińd 
i  form  10  lovely,  with  ao  bHght  a  mind  ? 
Doris  may  boaat  a  iaee  dirindy  &ir, 
Ihit  wants  thy  shape,  thy  motions,  and  thy  ain 
[ffcinda  bas  thy  shape,  but  not  those  eyes, 
rhst,  whtie  thc^  did  th'  admning  world  purprise^ 
[)isck»'d  the  secret  lutre  of  the  mind, 
Uid  leem^d  each  lover's  inmost  thoughts  to  findk 
)therB,  whose  beaoty  yielding  swams  conftss* 
ly  indiscretioB  make  tiieir  cooąuest  leas^ 
Ind  want  thy  conduct  and  obliging  wit 
^  fis  thoae  8laves  who  to  their  chains  submit* 
U  some  rich  tyrant  hoards  an  useless  storę, 
Fhat  would,  well  plac'd,  enrich  a  thousand  n\ore; 
la  didst  thcio  keep  a  crowd  of  channs  retir^d 
IToold  make  a  thousand  other  nympha  adniir*d» 
3ay,  modest,  aitiem,  beantilul,  and  young^ 
Bow  to  resolYe ;  in  leaolatjon  strong ; 
Ib  aU  oUigingy  yet  reserrM  to  ali; 
llone  could  himself  the  fiiTour^d  k>ver  cali : 
rhat  which  alone  conld  make  bis  hopes  eiidiire» 
ffTas,  that  he  aa»  no  otiwr  min  icc«re» 


WhitHer,  ah !  whither  are  tho^jB  gracies  fled  ? 
Down  to  the  dark,  the  melancholy  shade  ? 
Now,  shepherds,  now  lament !  and  now  deplore ! 
Delia  is  dead,  and  beauty  is  no  morę ! 

For  thee  each  tuneful  swain  prepar^d  his  łays. 
His  famę  escalting  while  he  sung  thy  praise. 
Thyrsis,  in  gay  and  easy  measnres,  8trove 
To  charm  thy  ears,  and  tonę  thy  sóul  to  love  t 
Menalcas,  in  his  nUmbers  morę  sublime^ 
ExtolPd  thy  ▼irtuies  in  immortal  rhymek 
Glycon  whose  satire  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
SoftenM  his  strain,  when  first  thy  charms  he  saw, 
ConfessM  the  goddess  who  new-form'd  his  mind, 
ProcIaim*d  thy  beauties,  and  fbrgot  mankind. 
Cease,  shepherd,  oease;  the  charms  you  sung  are  fled, 
The  glory  of  our  blasted  isle  is  dead. 
Now  join  your  griefis  with  minę !  and  now  deptotc 
Delia,  the  pride  of  beauty,  now  no  morę ! 

Behold  where  now  she  lies  depriv*d  of  bileath  ! 
Cbarming  though  pale,  and  beautifiil  in  deathl 
A  troop  of  w^ping  yirgins  by  her  side  $ 
With  all  the  pomp  of  woe  and  Borrow's  pride  I   . 
O,  early  los^ !  O,  fitter  to  be  ted 
In  cheerful  spleAdour  to  the  bridal  bed, 
Than  thus  ćonducted  to  th*  untlmely  tomb, 
A  gpotless  virgin  in  her  beauty^  bk)om  ! 
Whatever  hopes  superior  merit  gare, 
Let  me,  at  least,  embrace  thee  in  the  grar^i 
On  thy  cqld  lipa  imprint  a  dying  kiss : 

0  that  thy  coyneas  conld  reAise  ifiie  this ! 
Such  melting  tears  npon  thy  limbs  t*Il  poui^, 
Shall  thaw  their  numbness,  and  thy  warmtb  restore; 
ClśspM  to  my  gtolring  breast,  thóu  inay*st  revive, 

1  'U  breathe  lach  tender  sigfas  shall  make  thee  liYe; 
Or,  if  8everer  fates  that  aid  deny, 

If  thou  canst  nicyt  reviTe,  yet  I  may  die. 
In  one  cold  gra^e  together  may  be  laid 
The  truest  lorer  aod  the  lorelieat  maid» 
Tben  shall  I  cease  to  grieve,  and  not  before ; 
llien  shall  I  cease  fair  Delia  to  deplo^. 

But  see,  thoae  dreadfiil  olijects  disappear! 
The  Sun  shines  out,  and  all  the  heavens  are  elear  t 
The  warring  winds  are  hush*d,  the  sea  serene ; 
And  Natur6,  soften'^,  sbifts  her  angry  sceoe. 
What  means  this  sudden  change?  methinks  i  bear 
Melodious  musie  fffóm  the  heavenly  sphere ! 
listen,  ye  shepherds,  and  deVOur  the  soand  ! 
listen  I .  the  saint,  the  lorefy  saint,  is  crown'd  1 
While  we,  mistaken  in  oiir  joy  and  grief, 
Bewail  her  &te,  who  wants  not  our  relief! 
From  the  pleas'd  orbs  she  view8  ta  hete  beloiir, 
And  with  kind  pity  wonders  at  oor  woe. 

Ah,  charming  saint !  sińce  thou  art  bless*d  abore^ 
Indulge  thy  IoverB,  and  forgn^e  their  love. 
Foi»ive  their  teaiS,  who,  pres8*d  with  grief  and  caro, 
FeeT  not  thy  joys,  but  feel  their  own  despain 
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Xhb  man  that  's  resolate  and  just. 
Firm  to  his  principles  and  trust ; 

Nor  hopes  nor  fears  can  blind ; 
No  passionsrliis  dcsigus  controul,  • 
Not  Love,  that  tyrant  of  the  sou!, 

Can  shake  his  steady  mind,, 
£  e 
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Not  partiei  for  leyenge  engag^d. 
Nor  threatenings  of  a  court  eimg*d, 

Nor  Btonns  where  ileets  detpair ; 
Not  thonder  pomted  at  h»  head ; 
The  shatter^d  world  may  strike  him  dead. 

Not  touch  his  loul  włUi  fear. 

From  this  the  Greciao  glory  rosę, 
By  this  the  Romau  aw'd  their  foes : 

Of  this  their  poets  sing. 
These  were  the  paths  their  heroes  trod, 
These  acts  madę  Hercules  a  god ; 

And  great  Nassau  a  king* 

Finn  on  the  rolling  deck  he  stood, 
UnmoT'd,  beheld  the  breaking  flood, 

With  blackening  storms  combin*d. 
*'  Yirtue,"  he  cry'd,  **  will  force  its  way; 
The  vind  may  for  a  while  delay» 

Not  alter  oor  design. 

'*  The  men  whom  selfish  hopes  inflamey 
Or  Tanity  allures  to  famę, 

May  be  to  fears  betray^d: 
But  here  a  Church  ibr  sucoour  fiieSy. 
Insulted  Law  expińng  lies, 

And  londly  caUs  for  aid. 

'*  Yes,  Britons,  yes,  with  ardent  zeal, 
I  come,  the  wounded  heart  to  heal, 

The  woonding  hand  to  bind : 
See  tools  of  arbitrary  sway, 
And  priests,  like  locusts,  scout  away 

Before  the  western  wind. 

'*  Law  shall  agaio  her  force  resume ; 
BeligioD,  clear*d  from  clouds  of  Romę, 

With  brighter  rays  advaoce. 
The  British  fleet  shall  nile  the  deep» 
The  British  youth,  as  rous*d  from  sleep^ 

Stiike  terrour  into.  France. 

**  Nor  shall  these  promises  of  Fate 
Be  limited  to  my  short  datę : 

When  I  from  cares  withdraw, 
Still  shall  the  British  sceptre  stand, 
Still  floorish  In  a  female  hand, 

And  to  mankind  give  law. 

*<  She  shall  domestic  foes  unitę, 
Monarchs  bcneath  her  flags  shall  fight, 

Whole  armies  drąg  her  chain : 
She  shall  lost  Italy  restore, 
Shall  make  th'  impetial  eagle  soar. 

And  give  a  king  to  Spain. 

«  But  know,  these  promises  are  gtven, 
These  great  rewardi  ipipartial  Heav«o 

Does  on  these  terms  decree; 
That,  strictly  punishing  mens*  fisulTs, 
You  let  their  consciences  and  thoagfa^ 

Rest  absolutely  free. 

''  Let  no  false  politics  coofine, 

In  narrow  bounds,  your  Tast  desiga. 

To  make  mankind  unitę ; 
Nor  think  tt  a  sufficient  cause 
To  punish  man  by  pena!  laws. 

Por  not  beliering  right. 

**  Romę,  whoee  blind  zeal  destroyi  mankind, 
Rome^s  sons  shall  yoor  compassion  find, 

Who  ne*er  compassion  knew. 
By  nobler  aotions  theirs  condemn : 
For  what  bas  been  reproach*d  in  them, 

Can  ne^er  be  pcais^d  in  yoo." 


These  subjects  suit  not  with  the  lyre; 
Muse !  to  what  height  dost  tbuu  aspirei 

Pretendtng  to  lehearie 
Tlie  thoughts  of  gods,  and  godlike  kings  i 
Cease,  cease  to  lessen  lofty  things 

By  mean  ignoble  vene. 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE  RESTORED,  KOS. 

AN  IM  nrATTON  OF 
THE  FOURTH  ECŁOGUB  OF  T|RGf  L : 

surrosED  to  havb  bbek  taken  fkom  a  SISTLLI!«E  iw^ 

FHBCY. 


PauIó  majora  ranamni. 


StciŁiAM  Mnse,  begm  a  loflier  fiight ; 
Not  all  in  trees  and  lowly  shrobs  delight : 
Or  if  your  rural  shades  yon  still  porsue. 
Make  yoor  shades  fit  for  able  statesmena-  view. 
The  time  is  come,  by  ancient  bards  foretold, 
Resloring  the  Satumian  age  of  gold ; 
The  riłe,  d^enerate,  whiggish  offspi'iiig  cnds. 
A  higfa-chorch  ptogeuy  firaoi  Hea^en  desccnds. 

O  leamed  Oacfotd,  spare  nosacred  pains  (re^ii 
To  nnrse  the  glorious  breed,  now  tby  own  Branitf 

And  thott,  great  Scarsdale,  darling  of  this  łaad, 
Dost  foremost  iń  that  fismM  oommnsioD  staod; 
Whose  deep  remarks  the  listening  worid  adnure^ 
By  whose  anspicioos  care  M  Ranelagfa  expiii«s. 
Your  mighty  genius  no  stiict  mles  can  tiind ; 
You  punish  men  for  crimes,  wfaich  you  w«nt  tkae  ts 

Senates  shall  now  lika  boty  synods  be,        \§aŁ 
And  boly  synods  senate-l^e  agree. 
MonmouŁh  and  Mostyn  bera  inMmct  the  yoofl^ 
There  Bincks  and  Kimberlcy  maintain  tłie  sacrei 
Powis  and  Hamiin  here,  with  eąnal  ciaim,   [tratk 
Throttgh  wide  West>Saxon  reatana  esticnd  theirfoae-, 
There  Birch  and  Hooper  right  dirine  coiivey. 
Nor  treat  their  bisfaops  ia  a  human  way. 

New  all  our  foctions,  all  oor  fean  shall  eeaae, 
And  Tories  rule  the  prQmis'd  land  in  peaee. 
Malioe  shall  die,  and  lynioiis  pouons  foil,     [raflt 
Hariey  shall  cease  to  trick,  and  SeyuKww  eease  li 
The  lambs  shall  with  the  Ikns  walk  udnirt. 
And  HalifsK  and  Howe  meet  ciriUy  at  eowiit. 
Yicerojrs,  like  Providenoe,  with  diśtant  care, 
Saiall  gorern  kingdonts  where  tbey  ne^er  appcarc 
Pacific  admimis,  to  sava  the  fleet, 
Shall  fly  from  oonqnest,  and  shall  ooDąnest  mcct: 
Comnumders  shall  be  prais'd  at  WUtiun*8  oost. 
And  honour  be  retrier^d  before  *tis  lost. 
Breretoa  and  Bumaby  the  Couit  shall  grace. 
And  Howe  shall  not  disdańn  to  share  a  place. 
Forgotten  Molyneux  and  Mason  now 
Revive  and  shine  again  in  Foz  and  Howe. 

But  as  they  stronger  grow  andmend  their  stiak^ 
By  choice  example8  of  king  Chariesls  reign, 
Bold  JtelhMis  and  patriot  D*Avenant  tht8^ 
One  shall  employ  the  swoid,  and  ooe  the  pen: 
lVoops  shall  be  led  to  plunder,  not  to  fight, 
The  tool  of  Factkm  shall  to  peaoe  inrite,      [uail^ 
And  foes  to  umon  be  employ^d  the  kingdoBs  t» 

Yet  still  some  Whigs  among  the  peeis  are  kmai^ 
Like  brambles  flouri^iing  in  banen  grooiMŁ 
Somers  maliciously  emptoys  bit  care 
To  make  the  lorda  tiie  legislataie  ihare. 
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Ninct  dedftrai  hov  Timch  drigooming  nsĄ 

ind  buhops  penecutmg  bOls  oppose : 

m  Roehestei^s'  cool  temper  shall.  be  fir*d, 

Uid  North's  wad  Nottiiigham's  stroóg  reasonings  be 

Bot  when  due  time  tfaeir  ooimsels  thall  maturę, 
ind  flresh  remoYes  haye  madę  the  gamę  secore; 
Hien  Someraet  and  DfcYOOshire  give  place 
ib  Wmdbam^  Bradford,  and  to  Rachmood^s  grace, 
loth  converts  great;  when  jastice  is  refinM, 
Lnd  corporatiops  garbled  to  their  mind ; 
lien  paauTe  doctrines  shall  with  glory  rise, 
lefore  theni  hated  moderattion  flies, 
ind  anti-chriadan  toleration  dies. 
}ranville  ahall  teize  the  long-expected  chair, 
Sodolphin  to  aome  oooDtry  seat  repair; 
^ttnbroke  from  all  emplojrmeiits  be  dc^arr^d, 
knd  Marlborough,  for  ancient  ciimes,  receive  hii 
jnst  reward.  [gun, 

FMice,  that  this  happy  change  so  wiseiyhas  be- 
{hall  bleai  the  great  doign,  and  bid  it  Bmoothly  ran. 
3ome  oo,  sromig  James^s  firiends,  this  is  the  time, 

come  on; 
Keceire  just  hoooun,  and  sniround  the  throne. 
Boldly  your  loyal  principles  maintkin, 
Bedges  noir  rules  the  state,  and  Rooke  the  main. 
3fimes  ia  at  hand  the  members  to  reward, 
&nd  troopa  are  trasted  to  your  own  Gerhard, 
nie  faithfal  club  assembles  at  the  Vine, 
And  French  intrigaes  are  broach*d  o'er  English  winę. 
Preely  the  aenate  the  design  proclaims, 
Affionting  William,  and  applauding  James. 
Good  ancient  members,  with  a  solemn  face, 
Propoee  that  safety  gi^e  to  order  place; 
And  what  they  dare  not  openly  dissnade, 
|i  by  ezpedients  ineffectual  madę. 

*  Biśhop  Sprat. 


Ev*n  Finch  and  MulgtaTe,  whom  the  court  caress, 
£xalt  its  praises,  but  tts  power  depress; 
And,  that  impartial  jastice  may  be  seen, 
Confirm  to  fnends  what  they  refusM  the  qaeen. 
Bishops,  wbo  most  advanc'd  guod  James^s  cause 
In  church  and  state,  now  reap  deserv*d  applause : 
While  tboae,  wbo  rather  madę  the  Tower  their  choice, 
Are  styPd  nnchristian  by  the  nation's  yoice. 
Ayow'dly  now  St  David's  cause  they  own, 
And  James^s  yotes  for  simony  atone. 
Archbisbop  Kenn  shall  firom  Long-Leat  be  drawn, 
While  firm  nonjurors  from  behiod  stand  crowding 

for  the  lawn. 
And  thbu,  great  Wesrmoath,  to  reward  thy  charge, 
Shalt  sail  to  Lambeth  in  his  grace's  barge. 

See  by  base  rebels  James  the  Just  beiray^d, 
See  his  three  reałms  by  yile  usurpers  sway'd ; 
Tben  see  with  joy  his  lawful  heir  restor^d. 
And  erring  nations  own  their  injur'd  lord. 

O  would  kind  Heayen  so  long  my  life  matntain, 
Inspiring  raptures  worthy  siich  a  reign  ! 
Not  Thracian  Saint  John  should  with  me  contend. 
Nor  myjiweet  lajrs  harmonioos  Hammond's  mend: 
Not  though  jroung  I^Ayenant,  Samt  John  should 

protect, 
Or.the  shrewd  doctor,  H«mmond*s  lines  correct 
Nay,  should  Tredenham  in  St  Mawes  compare  his 

tongs  to  minę, 
Tredenham,  though  St  Mawes  were  judge,  his  laufel 
should  resign. 

Prepare,  auspicious  youth,  thy  fnends  to  meet  j 
Sir  G^oige  *  aiready  bas  prepar^d  the  fleet 
Should  riyal  Neptune  (wbo  with  enyious  nund 
In  times  of  danger  still  this  chief  confin^d) 
Now  send  the  gout,  the  bero  to  disgrace, 
Honest  Oaorge  Churchill  may  supply  his  płace- 
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Of  the  great  poet  whose  life  I  am  about  to  delineate,  the  curiosity  which  his  repu- 
tatioD  must  excite  will  reąuire  a  display  morę  ample  than  can  now  be  giyen.  Hb  coii^ 
tempoiaries,  howeyer  they  reyerenced  his  |;enius,  left  his  life  unwiitten ;  and  nothing 
therefore  can  be  known  beyond  what  casual  mention  and  uncertain  tradition  haye 
sapi^ied. 

John  Drydbn  mis  born  August  9,  ifiSl  \  at  Aldwinkle  near  Oundle,  the  son  of 
Eiasmus  Dryden  of  Titchmersh ;  who  was  the  third  son  of  sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  baronet, 
of  Canons  A^by.  Ali  these  places  are  in  Northamptonshire ;  but  the  original  stock  of 
the  iamily  was  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon  *.    . 

He  is  reported  by  his  last  biographer,  Derrick^  to  haye  inhetited  from  his  iatber  an 
estate  of  two  hundred  a  year,  and  to  haye  been  bred,  as  was  said,  an  anabaptist.  For 
cither  of  these  particuIarB  no  authority  is  given.  Such  a  fortunę  ought  to  haye  secured 
Um  firom  that  poyerty  which  seems  aJways  to  haye  oppressed  him ;  or,  if  he  had  wasted 
it,  to  haye  madę  him  ashamed  of  publishing  his  necessities.  But  though  he.  had  many 
enemies,  who  undoubtedly  examined  his  life  with  a  scrutiny  sufficiently  malicious,  I  do 
not  remember,  that  he  is  eyer  charged  with  waste  of  his  patrimony.  He  was  indeed 
sometimes  r^uroached  for  his  first  religion.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  belieye,  that 
Derrick's  intelligence  was  partly  true,  and  partly  erroneous^ 

From  Westminster  school,  where  he  was  instructed  as  one  of  the  king'8  scholars  by 
Dr.  Busby,  whom  he  long  after  continued  to  reyerence,  he  was  in  l650  elected  to  one 
of  the  Westminster  scholarships  at  Cambridge^ 

'  Mr.  Makne  has  lately  praved,  that  there  ń  no  iMtif&clofy  6vidence  for  this  datę.  The  hMcription 
OD  Dryden?«  monaneni  says  only  natus  1 63^  See  Maloiie't  life  of  Dryden,  prefizpd  to  his  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Prose  Works,  p.  5,  notę.    C 

*  Of  Cumberland.    Ibid.  p.  10.    C. 

9  Bifr.  Derrick'8  life  of  Dryden  was  preBzed  to  a  very  beautifiil  and  correct  edition  of  Dryden'8  Mis- 
ceUanies^  publisbed  by  the  Tonsons  in  1760,  4  yoIs.  8vo.  Derrick's  part,  however,  was  poorly  executed, 
and  the  edition  ne^er  became  popular.    C 

4  He  went  off  to  Trinity  College,  and  was  admitted  to  a  bachelor*8  degree  m  January  1653-4,  and  la 
1657  was  oade  master  ofartst    Ć 
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Of  bis  school  performances  Ina  appeared  only  a  poem  on  the  death  of  łoid  HastiBpt 
composed  with  great  ambition  of  such  conceits  as,  notwitbstandiiig  tbe  refuiwation 
begun  by  Waller  and  Denham,  the  exaQiple  of  Cowley  still  ke|yt  in  rq)atatioil«  Lflvd 
Hastings  died  of  the  sniall-pox  ;  and  his  poet  bas  madę  of  the  pustules,  fint  roBcbnds, 
and  then  gews ;  at  last  enalts  them  uito  stan ;  and  says, 

r 

No  comet  need  foretell  his  change  drew  €N\ 
Whosa  oorpse  might  seem  a  consteilatioii. 

At  the  university  be  does  not  appear  to  have  been  eager  of  poetical  dk^kittkm^  ar  ta 
łiare  -lavished  his  early  wit  either  on  fictitious  subjeets  or  public  occasions.  He  probafaiy 
considered,  that  be  who  proposed  to  be  an  aythor  ought  first  to  be  9  student.  He  ob* 
tained,  whatever  was  the  ręason,  no  frllowsbip  in  the  college.  Why  be  was  ezdnded 
cannot  now  be  known,  and  it  is  vain  to  guess ;  had  be  thought  himself  injured,  lie  knew 
bow  to  complain.  In  the  life  of  Plutarch  be  mentions  bis  ^MC«tio|i  in  tbę  oolk^  iritk 
grątitude ;  but,  in  a  prologue  at  Oxfordx  be  h9s  thesę  imes; 

Ozfbrd  to  him  a  dearer  name  shałl  be 
Tban  his  own  mother-uiuvenity ; 
Thebcs  did  his  rade,  nnkiiowipg  youth  engftge  ; 
He  chooses  Atbens  in  his  riper  afs^ 

It  was  not  tił!  the  death  of  Crooiwell,  in  ]658,  Aat  be  became  a  pnblic  candldute  Ihr 
fymt,  by  publisbiiig  Heroic  Stansas  on  the  kite  Lord  PrOtector ;  wUch,  oonpared  wilb 
tlie  verses  of  Sprat  and  Waller  on.tbe  same  occasion,  were  suffident  to  laise  great  ex< 
pectations  of  the  rising  poet. 

When  the  kmg  was  restored,  Dryden,  like  the  otber  panegyrists  of  usuipaticm,  cłni^ed 
his  opinion,  or  bb  profesńony  and  published  Astrea  R^ux,  a  Poem  'on  the  happy  Re- 
stointion  and  Return  of  hb  most  sacred  Mąjesty  King  Charles  tbe  Second. 

Tbe  reproach  of  ipćonstan^  was,  on  tbis  occasron,  sbared  with  such  numbcis,  tfcał 
it  prodqc^  neither  hatred  nor  disgraoe !  If  be  cbanged,  be  changed  with  tbe  Datkn. 
It  was,  however,  not  totally  fprgotten  when  his  reputation  raised  him  enemies. 

Hie  same  year,  be  praiaed  tbc  n^w  king  in  a  second  poem  on  his  restoraticni,  ]^ 
tbe  Astrea  was  thę  |jne« 

An  horrid  iiiUnett  fiisŁ  hnadśt  the  mepf 
Ąąd  in  thfit  sUence  we  a  tempest  fear— 

for  wbich  be  was  persecuted  with  peipetual  lidicule^  peibaps  widi  raore  Aan  was  de. 
8erved,  Silence  is  indeed  merę  privation ;  and,  so  considered,  cannot  tmfode;  bat  pii 
YHtion  likewise  certainly  is  darhutSj  and  probabiy  coU;  yet  poetiy  bas  neter 
refused  tbe  nght  of  ascribing  effects  or  agoicy  to  them  as  to  positive  powen.  No 
scruples  to'  say  that  darknea  bmders  him  from  bis  woik ;  or  that  eM  bas  kiiied  tlie 
pląpts,  Death  is  also  privation;  yet  w}io  )ias  pade  any  diilicnlty  ofaasigning  to  Death 
a  dart  and  tbe  power  of  strikmg  ? 

In  settliug  the  order  of  bis  works  there  is  some  di$cnlty;  fbr»  even  when  thej  aire 
t^nportant  enougb  to  be  ibmiaUy  offisred  to  9l  patrony  be  does  npt  epmmoiily  dale  bb 
dedication ;  the  time  of  writinj  and  publishing  is  pot  always  the  «am|;  nor  can  tbt 
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Ant  editions  be  e&fiOy  found,  if  eveo  frem  them  could  be  obtamed  the'  necessary  io< 
formation'. 

The  time  at  which  his  fint  play  was  exhibited  is  not  certamly  known,  becaiue  it  was 
not  printed  till  it  was,  sonie  years  afterwards,  altered  and  revived  ;  but  sińce  the  phtys 
are  said  to  be  piinted  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  writteb,  from  the  dates  of  some 
those  of  otbers  may  be  inferred ;  and  thus  it  may  be  coUected,  that  in  l66d,  in  the 
thiityrsecond  year  of  his  life,  he  commenced  a  writer  for  the  stage ;  compelled  un» 
doabtedly  by  necessity,  for  he  appears  never  to  faave  loved  that  exercise  of  •tab  geniiis, 
or  to  haye  much  {rieased  himself  with  his  own  dramas. 

Of  the  stage,  whto  he  had  once  invaded  it«  he  kept  possession  for  many  years ;  not 
indeed  without  the  competition  of  riva]s,  who  sometimes  prevailed,  or  the  censure  of 
criticSy  which  was  often  poignant  and  often  just;  but  with  such  a  degree  of  reputation, 
as  madę  him  at  least  secure  of  beiog  heard^  whateTer  migfat  be  the  finał  determination 
of  the  pubKc. 

Hb  first  pieoe  was  a  comedy  callad  Tlie  Wild  Gałlant.  He  be^  with  no  happy 
auguries ;  for  his  performance  was  so  much  disapproyed,  that  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
call  it,  and  change  it  firom  its  imperfect  state  to  the  form  in  wliich  it  now  appears,  and 
which  is  yet  snfiicirat]y.defective  to  vindicate  the  critics, 

I  wish  that  there  were  no  necessity  of  follWing  the  progress  of  his  theatrical  famę,  or 
tndng  the  meand^rs  of  his  mind  through  the  whole  series  of  hb  dramatic  performances; 
it  will  be  fit,  howe?er,  to  enumerate  them,  and  to  take  eq)edał  noticeof  those  that  aie 
disdiigaished  by  any  pecułiarity,  intrinsic  or  concomitant ;  for  the  composition  and  iate 
of  eigfatand-twenty  dramas  inc|ude  too  much  of  a  poetical  life  to  be  omitted. 

In  166^,  he  published  The  Bival  Ladies,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Orrery. 
a  man  of  high  reputation  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  statesman.  In  tłus  pky  he  madę 
Us  essay  of  <lramatic  rbyme,  which  he  defends,  in  his  dedication,  with  suffideot  certainty 
of  a^  &TOunible  heaiing ;  for  Orreiy  wą^  himself  a  writer  of  rhyming  tragedies. 

He  then  joined  with  sur  Robert  Howard  in  The  Indian  Queen,  a  tragedy  in  rhyme^ 
The  parts  which  either  of  them  wrote  are  not  distinguished. 

The  Indian  Emperor  was  published  in  l667>    It  is  a  tragedy  in  rhyme,  intended 

'  lor  a  8equel  to  Howard^s  Indian  Qaeen.    Of  this  connection  notice  was  given  lo  the 

audioice  by  printed  bilb,  distributed  at  the  door ;  an  expedient  supposed  to  be  ridi^ 

culed  in  The  Rehearsal,  where  Bayes  tells  how  many  reams  lie  has  printed,  to  instill  into 

the  audienoe  some  concepdon  of  his  plot 

In  this  play  is  the  description  of  Might,  which  Rymer  has  madę  iamous  by  pieferring 
it  to  those  ofall  other  poets. 

The  practice  of  making  tragedies  in  rhyme  was  introduced  soon  aAer  the  Restora^ 
tios,  as.it  seems  by  the  eari  of  Orrery,  in  compliance  with  the  opinion  of  Charles  the 
Secottd,  who  had  fi>rmed  his  taste  by  the  French  theatre ;  and  Dryden,  who  wrote,  and 
madę  no  diflficnlty  of  dedaring  that  he  wrote  only  to  please,  and  who  perhaps  knew, 
that  by  his  dexterity  of  v^rsification  he  was  morę  likely  to  escel  others  in  rhyme  than 
without  it,  very  readily  adopted  his  master's  preference.  He  tlierefore  madę  rhyming 
tragedies,  tiU,  by  the  prevalence  of  manifest  propriety,  he  seems  to  have  grown  ashamed 
pf  making  them  any  ionger. 

'  Tbe  order  of  bis  p1ay«  lias  been  aoonntely  aacertmined  by  Mr.  Makme.    Q 
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To  tbis  ^lay  is  fmfised  a  veiy  vehemeiit  d^fence  of  dramatie  rh jine,  m  coofiitatioa 
of  the  preface  to  The  Duke  of  Lerma,  in  włiich  sir  Robert  Howard  had  oeosniied  it 

In  1667  łi6  published  Attinu  Mirabllisi  the  Year  of  Woiniers,  which  may  be  esteencd 
one  of  his  oiost  elaborate  works. 

It  is  addressed  to  sir  Robert  Howard  by  a  letter,  which  is  not  pn^eriy  a  dedkitioa; 
and,  writing  to  a  poet,  he  has  interspersed  many  critical  ob6ervatioiis»  of  which  mm 
are  conuBon,  and  some  peihaps  ventiired  without  much  consideiation.  He  bcgau,  cve& 
now,  to  esfSrcise  the  doraioation  of  consdous  geoius,  by  lecommending  his  own  per- 
formance :  "  I  am  satisfied  that  as  the  prince  and  generał  [Rupert  and  Mook]  are 
incomparably  the  best  subjects  I  ever  had,  so  what  I  have  wiitten  on  them  ii  mnck 
better  than  what  I  ha^e  perfbrmed  on  any  other.  As  I  have  eiideavoured  to  adoia  niy 
poem  with  noble  dioughts,  so  much  morę  to  espress  those  thoughts  with  elocutioa." 

It  is  written  in  ąuatrains,  or  heroic  stanzas  of  four  lines;  a  measure  which  be  U 
leamed  from  the  Gondibert  of  Davenant,  and  which  he  then  thought  the  most  nugcsde 
that. the  Eo^h  langoage 'affi>ids.  Ofthis stania  he  mentions  the  eocumbnDoeiyiD- 
creased  as  they  were  by  the  exaetne8s  ^ich  the  age  required.  It  was,  thmughoat  Im 
lifCf  very  much  bis  custom  to  recomraend  hb  woriKs  by  representation  of  the  difficoltiei 
that  he  had  encountered,  without  appeaiing  to  have  sufficiently  consideied,  that  ithm 
there  is  no  difficttlty  there  is  DO  praise. 

There  seems  to  be,  in  the  condoct  of  sur  Robert  Howard  and  Dryden  towards  och 
other,  something  that  is  not  now  easily  to  be  esplained.  Dryden,  in  his  dedicadoBto 
the  earl  of  Orreiy,  had  defended  dramatic  rhyme;  and  Howard,  in  the  pn&oe  to  a 
GoUection  of  |^ya>  had  censoMl  his  opinion.  Dryden  vindicated  himself  in  his  DisiogiK 
on  Dramatic  Poetry:  Howard,  in  his  preface  to  The  Duke  of  Lerma,  aniinadvertedoB 
the  vindication ;  and  Dryden,  m  a  preface  to  The  Indian  Emperor,  replied  to  thetn* 
madYersions  with  great  asperity,  and  ahnost  with  contumely.  Tlie  dedication  to  tlń 
phty  is  dated  the  year  in  which  the  Annus  Murabilis  was  published.  Herę  ^jpema 
stiange  inconsistency ;  but  Langbaine  affords  some  help,  by  retatiDg,  that  the  answo  to 
Howard  was  not  published  in  the  first  edition  of  the  play,  but  was  added  when  itms 
aflerwards  leprinted ;  and  as  The  Duke  of  Lerma  did  not  appear  tili  1668,  ithesane 
year  in  which  the  Dialogue  was  published,  there  was  time  enough  fot  eamMy  to  giow 
up  between  authors,  who,  writing  both  for  the  theatre,  were  uaturally  rhitb. 

He  was  now  so  much  distmguished,  that  in  1668'  he  succeeded  sir  William  Daram 
as  poet-laureat.  The  salary  of  the  laureat  had  been  raised  in  iaYOur  of  Jonson,  by 
Chailes  the  First,  from  an  hundred  marks  to  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  a  tiace 
of  winę ;  a  revenue  in  those  days  not  inadeąuate  to  the  convenienoes  of  life. 

The  same  year,  he  published  his  essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  an  elegant  and  iutnc- 
live  dialogue,  in  which  we  are  told,  by  Prior,  that  the  principal  character  is  nemtto 
fcpresent  the  duke  of  Dorset.  Thb  work  seems  to  have  given  Addison  a  model  hthk 
DUogues  i^MMi  Medals. 

Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,  (1668)  is  a  tragi-comedy.  In  the  ^hce  bt  &- 
cusses  a  cnrious  question,  whether  a  poet  can  judge  well  of  his  own  productions?  aad 
determines  very  jastly,  that,  of  the  plan  and  diifiosition,  and  all  that  can  be  lednced  to 

•  He  did  not  óbtam  the  laurel  till  August  18,  1670;  but,  Mr.  Malme  infomifl  lu,  tfae  patnt  M 1 
wtniłpect,  and  the  mhry  coflttnenced  ftom  the  Midi nnimw  after  jyArmmat*u  derth.    C 
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piindples  of  tdence,  the  author  nmy  dcpend  upon  hb  own  opinkm ;  but  that,  m  those 
parto  where  fancy  predonunatesy  sdf  loTe  may  easily  decei^e.  He  might  have  obseryed, 
that  what  is  good  only  becauae  it  piemes,  cannot  be  prononnoed  good  tiU  ii  bas  been 
found  to  please. 

Sir  Martin  Marr^all  (l66%)  is  a  oomedy,  poblidied  witbout  prefiice  or  dMkatkm,  ind 
at  first  witbout  tbe  name  of  tbe  autbor«  Laoicbaine  charges  it,  lika  most  of  tbe  iest» 
with  plagiaiinD ;  and  obseryes^  tbat  the  aong  is  tranahited  from  Yoitare,  allowing  how« 
t%cT  that  both  the  sense  aad  measure  are  exactly  obaeryed. 

Tiie  Tempest  (167O)  is  an  alteration  of  Sbak^)eare's  pby,  madę  by  Drydtn  m  eon- 
jimction  widi  Daveiiaat ;  **  whom,"  says  be,  ^'  I  ibund  of  so  quick  a  fancy,  that  no- 
thiiłg  was  proposed  to  bim  in  whieh  be  could  not  suddenly  produce  a  thought  eatrenely 
pleasant  and  floipriBmg;  and  those  first  tboughts  of  his,  contrary  to  the  Latin  prDVtrfo, 
werenot  always  the  least  happy ;  and  as  bis  fiincy  was  quick,  so  likewise  weie  the  pro- 
dttcts  of  it  remote  and  new.  He  borrowed  not  of  any  oUier ;  and  his  imaginations  were 
•sncli  as  eoaM  not  easily  enter  into  any  other  man/' 

The  effiset  produced  by  the  coiynnction  of  these  two  powerfiil  minds  was,  tbat  to 
Shakspeare's  monster,  Cdiban,  is  added  a  sister-monster,  Sycofax ;  and  a  woman,  who, 
in  the  original  play,  had  nerer  seen  a  man,  is  in  this  brought  acąuainted  with  a  man,  that 
had  neTer  seen  a  woman. 

Abottt  this  time,  in  1673,  Diyden  seems  to  have  had  his  qniet  much  disturbed  by  the 
Miccess  of  The  Empress  of  Morocco,  a  tragedy  written  in  rhyme  by  Elkanah  Settle ; 
which  was  so  much  apphuded,  as  to  make  hun  tfaink  his  supremacy  of  rq>utation  in 
some  danger.  Settle  had  not  only  been  prosperous  on  the  stage,  but,  in  tbe.oonfidence 
of  success,  had  publisbed  his  play,  with  sculptures  and  a  prefaoe  of  defiance.  Heie  was 
one  ofience  added  to  another ;  and,  for  the  last  blast  of  inflanunation,  it  was  acted  at 
Whitehali  by  the  court-ladies. 

Diyden  could  not  now  repress  those  emotions,  which  be  called  indignation,  and  othcrs 
jealousy ;  but  wrote  iqM>n  the  play  and  the  dedication  auch  critidsm  as  malignant  im- 
patience  could  pour  out  in  hastę. 

Of  Settle  be  give8  this  character :  '^  He  is  an  animal  of  a  most  deplored  understand* 
ing,  withont  reading  and  cou^ersation.  His  being  b  in  a  twilight  of  sense,  and  some 
glimmering  of  thought,  which  be  can  never  fashion  into  wit  or  Englbli.  Hb  style  b 
boisterous  and  rough-hewn,  hb  riiyme  incorrigibly  lewd,  and  bb  numbers  perpetually 
harsh  and  ilk«ounding.  The  little  talent  which  fae  has,  b  fancy.  He  sometimes  labours 
with  a  thought;  but,  with  the  pudder  be  makes  to  bring  it  into  the  world,  'tb  com- 
monly  still-bom ;  so  that,  for  want  of  leaming  and  elocution,  be  will  never  be  able  to 
express  smy  thing  either  natiiralty  or  jostly." 

Thb  b  not  very  decent ;  yet  this  b  one  of  tlie  pages  in  wliicli  criticism  prevaik  over 
brutal  fury,  He  proceeds :  "  He  has  a  heavy  band  at  foob,  aad  a  great  felidty  in 
writing  nonsense  for  them.  Foob  tbey  wili  be  in  ^ite  of  him.  Hb  King,  hb  two 
Empresses,  hb  Yillain,  and  hb  Sub-villain,  nay  hb  Hero,  haye  all  a  certain  natural  cast 
of  the  father— theur  folly  was  bom  and  bred  m  them,  and  something  of  tlie  Elkstnah  will 
be  yisible." 

Thb  b  Diyden*s  generał  deckmation ;  I  will  not  withliold  from  the  reader  a  par- 
ticubur  remark.  Having  gone  through  the  first  act,  he  says,  ^'  To  condude  thb  act 
with  the  most  rumbling  piece  of  nonsense  spoken  yet : 
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To  flattering  lightiuDg  omr  ieign'd  imilfli 
Which,  bsck'd  with  thunder^  do  bot  gUd  a  ftonn. 


Cmtfcrm  m  imle  ic  ligkttdngy  make  mule  imitate  ligkiniHgy  ^oAflUtenmg  lighimtug  ^ 
lighiniDg  surę  is  a  threateniog  thing.  And  thii  lightning  most  gUd  a  siarm.  Now,  if 
I  must  conform  my  smiles  to  lightning,  then  my  smilei  mott  gild  a  stonn  too:  to  gUd 
with  tmilesj  is  a  new  invention  of  giiding.  And  gild  a  stonn  by  being  i0eked  wHk 
thmder,  Thunder  b  part  of  the  stonn ;  so  one  part  of  the  stonn  must  he^>  to  gUd 
another  part,  and  help  by  baeking ;  as  if  a  man  would  gild  a  tiiing  tfae  better  for  bdng 
backed,  or  having  a  load  upon  bis  back*  80  that  liere  is  giiding  by  cerfanmmgy 
MNt/ttig,  Hgktningj  baeking^  and  ihunderimg,  The  whole  is  as  if  I  shonld  bkj  thm: 
I  w81  make  my  counterfeit  smiles  look  like  a  flattering  stone-horse,  which,  being  badKcd 
with  a  trooper,  does  but  gild  the  battle.  I  am  mistaken  if  nonsense  is  not  here  pfettj 
thick  sown.  Siire  the  poet  writ  these  two  lines  a-board  some  smack  in  a  stonn,  and, 
being  sea-sick,  ^wed  up  a  good  lump  of  dotted  nonsense  at  cmce.* 

Here  b  perhaps  a  sufficient  specimen ;  but  as  the  pamphlet,  though  Drydei^a,  bat 
never  bęęa  thought  wortby  of  repuUication,  and  b  not  easUy  to  be  f»and,  it  na^ 
gratify  coriosity  to  ąuote  it  morę  largely : 

Whene^er  ihe  bleeds 

He  DO  fererer  a  damnatioii  needa, 

That  dares  pronouiice  th«  wotoioe  of  ber  dcalh, 

Than  the  infectkn  that  attends  that  breath. 

<<  That  atłenda  that  hreałk. The  poet  is  at  breaih  agam :  hreaih  can  never  'acape 

him ;  and  here  he  brings  in  ^  breałh  that  musi  be  infecHoua  widi  primouneing'  a  sen- 
tence';  and  this  sentence  is  not  to  be  pronounced  till  the  condemned  party  bleeds  :  that 
Is,  she  must  be  executed  first,  and  sentenced  after;  and  the  pnmaMmeing  of  tfab 
9enience  wili  be  mfectioi|s ;  that  is,  others  will  catch  the  disease  of  that  sentence,  and 
this  mfecting  of  othen  wili  torroent  a  man's  sęlf.  The  who|e  is  thus;  wken  ske  Meed*^ 
ihau  needeet  no  greater  heli  ar  tin'ment  to  thyaelf^  than  infecting  of  otkero  hy  fr^ 
wmncmg  a  eentence  upon  her,  What  hodge-podge  does  he  make  here!  Never  was 
Dutch  grout  such  dogging,  tiiick,  Indigesdbie  studf.  But  this  is  bot  a  taste  to  atay  the 
stomach ;  we shall hare  amore plentiful  mess  presently. 

**  Now  to  dish  up  the  poefs  broth,  that  I  promised : 

For  when  we  're  dead,  and  our  fi«ed  Kmls  enlarg^d, 

Óf  Nature*s  grasser  buithen  we  *re  diacharg^d, 

Then,  gentie  as  a  happy  lover^  ligfa, 

Like  wandering  meteor*  throogh  the  air  we  11  fly. 

And  in  oor  airy  walk,  aa  subtte  giiests. 

We  11  Bteal  into  oor  crad  fathen*  breasti, 

Tbere  read  their  touls,  and  track  each  pamon'8  sphere, 

See  bow  Revenge  inoves  there,  Ambitkrn  here  j 

And  in  tlieir  oite  ^iew  ^  dark  chamcten 

Of  tiegeB,  ruins,  mardom,  bknd,  and  wanh 

We  11  biot  out  all  thoee  hideons  draaghti,  and  write 

Pure  and  wbite  fbrms ;  then  with'  a  radiant  light 

Their  breaatt  encircle,  till  their  panions  be 

Gentie  as  Naturę  In  its  infancy ; 

TUI,  softenM  by  our  cfaanns,  their  furies  cease,  2 

Ąnd  their  re^enge  resolyes  into  a  peace. 

Thus  by  our  death  tjieir  quarrel  ends, 

Whom  liTing  we  madę  foes,  dead  we 'U  make  fńcudi!! 
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If  this  be  not  a  Tery  liberał  mess,  I  wHl  refer  myself  to  thfe  MOmach  of  any  moderate 
pnuiL  And  a  nune  mess  it  is,  fiur  exoeIling  any  "Westminster  white-broth.  It  u  a  kind 
vf  gibbłet-fwrridge,  madę  of  the  gibblets  of  a  couple  of  young  geese^  stodged  fiill  of 
meUerii  arbs,  tpheres^  tracka  hideaua  draughłś^  dark  charaeters^  white  forms^  and 
ręitant  ligkiif  deaigned  not  only  to  pleaae  appetite,  and  indulge  luxury )  but  it  is 
«]8o pfaysical,  being  aa  a(f)roved  medicine  to  purge  choler;  for  it  is  propounded,  by 
Morena^  as  aYeoeipt  to  core  tfaeu*  fathers  of  their  choleric  humours ;  and,  were  it 
mittai  incharaełerB  as  barbarous  as  the  words,  m^t  tery  well  pass  for  a  doctor'8  bill. 
To  condade:  it  b  porridge,  'tis  a  receipt,  'tis  a  pig  with  a  pudding  m  the  belly,  'tis  I 
kiiow  not  what :  for,  certainly,  never  any  one  that  pretended  to  write  sense  had  the 
impudenoe  before  to  put  such  stuff  as  this  mto  the  mouths  of  those  that  were  to  speak 
it  beiore  an  audience,  whom  he  did  not  take  to  be  all  foołs ;  and  after  that  to  print  it 
Ido,  and  espoae  it  to  the  eKanination  of  the  world.  But  let  us  see  what  we  can  make 
of  Ifab  stuff: 

For  wbea  we  Ye  dted,  And  our  i«eed  soub  eAAwrg^d^-^^ 

Herę  he  tefls  us  what  it  is  to  be  dead;  it  is  to  hare  awr  Jreed  wuis  wtfrtt.  Now,  if 
to  hare  asoul  set  free,  b  to  be  dead ;  then  to  have  a  frted  mmc/ set  free,  b  to  liave  a 
dead  man  die. 

TlieD,  gendy  aś  aliappy  loTer'8  sigh 

II19  Iwp  Uke  one  ngh^  and  that  one  ti^K^  like  two  wandeting  meteord> 

'    ...... 'SbtJiaythroagh  the  air— 

That  is,  they  shall  monnt  above  like  falling  staxs»  or  else  they  shall  8kq>  like  two  Jatks 
with  hntems,  or  Will  with  a  whisp,  and  Madge  with  a  candle. 

^'  And  m  thetr  akty  walk  steal  into  their  enulfathtri  IhreuitSf  like  euhłle  guesis^ 
So  that  ihi^  Jatkertf  ireaett  must  be  in  aa  otry  walk^  an  aiiy  walk  of  ^Jlier.  And 
ihere  Łkejf  witl  read  their  souls^  and  track  the  gpkeres  of  their  pamans%  •  That  b, 
these  walłdng  ńiers,  Jack  with  a  lantem^  &c»  will  pat  on  hb  spectades,  and  fśdl  a 
readingioule;  and  put  on  hb  pumps,  and  £dl  a  traeking  of  sphfree:  so  that  lie  wOl 
read  and  rua^  waik  and  fly,  at  the  same  time  I  Oh!  nimbie  Jack!  Then  he  willseCf 
how  rerenge  hertj  haw  ambition  there  The  birds  will  hop  about.    And  then 

view  the  dark  characters  of  sieges^  ruinę,  murdere^  bloody  and  wars^  in  their  orbs : 
traek  the  characters  to  their  forms !  Oh  I  rare  sport  for  Jack !  Ne^er  was  phioe  so 
fun  of  gamę  as  tliese  breasts !  You  cannot  stir,  but  fluah  a  qphere>  start  a  characteri 
or  unkennel  an  orb  !* 

Settle  8  b  said  te  have  been  the  first  play  embellished  with  scu^tures ;  those  oma* 
ments  seem  to  ha^e  given  peor  Dryden  great  disturbanoe.  He  tries  however  to  case 
hb  pain  by  yenting  hb  malice  in  a  parody. 

"  The  j>oet  has  net  only  been  so  imprudent  to  expose  all  thb  stuff,  but  so  atrogant  to 
defend  it  with  aa  epbtie ;  like  a  saucy  booth-keeper,  that,  when  he  had  pat  a  cheat 
npon  the  people,  would  wrangle  and  %ht  with  any  that  would  not  like  it,  or  would 
offer  to  discover  it ;  for  which  arrogance  our  poet  receive8  thb  correctioa:  and  to  jerk 
him  a  little  the  sharper,  I  wiU  not  transpose  hb  Terse,  bat  by  the  help  of  hb  own  woids 
Uansnonsense  sense,  that,  by  my  stuff,  people  may  judge  the  better  what  hb  is : 

Great  boy,  thy  tragedy  and  scalptures  doDe, 
From  prest  and  plates,  in  fleeti  do  honeimrd  niii{ 
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AnAf  in  ridieuloai  and  huafrie  pnóe^  ' 
Their  ooune  in  ballad-ńiigen'  baskets  guide« 
Whoee  greasy  twigs  do  iU  new  bebuties  take, 
From  tbe  gay  shows  thy  dśhńj  flcalptores  mato 
Thy  Uoes  a  meM  of  rtiynung  uomeiifle  yield» 
A  Muelest  tale,  with  flattering  fustian  fiU'd. 
No  grain  of  sense  does  in  one  linę  appear, 
Thy  words  big  bulks  of  boisteions  bombast  bear. 
With  noiie  they  move,  and  firam  ][>layen*  inoaths  Tebomldi 
Wben  their  tongctes  danoe  to  thy  words*  en^iCy  KHlnd^ 
By  thee  inspir^d  the  ruml>1ing  Tenes  n>U» 
As  if  that  rhyme  and  bombast  lent  a  soul ; 
And  with  that  soul  they  seem  taugbt  doty  too; 
^  To  huffing  words  does  httmble  nonaensa  bow, 

As  if  it  would  thy  worthlefs  worth  enhance^ 

To  th*  lowest  rank  of  fops  thy  praise  advaiice. 

To  whom,  by  instinct,  all  thy  staffis  dear: 

Their  krad  claps  echo  to  the  theatre. 

Vtom  breaths  of  fbob  thy  oolnmendatioa  spraads, 

Famę  sings  thy  praise  with  mouths  of  ]ogger>headS»  ^ 

With  noise  and  laughing  each  thy  fostian  greets, 

Tis  clapt  by  choin  of  empty-beaded  ctti, 

Who  haye  their  tribate  sent,  and  homage  given» 

Aa  men  in  wh]q>en  send  lond  noise  to  HeaTent 

"  Thos  I  have  daubed  him  with  his  own  pnddk ;  and  now  we  are  come  firott  aliad 
hb  dancing,  masking,  reboundmg,  breathing  fleet:  and,  as  if  we  faad  landed  i{ 
Gotliam,  we  meet  nothing  but  fools  and  nonsense/' 

Such  was  the  criticbra  to  wbich  tfae  geniiu  of  Dryden  could  be  reduced,  between 
ragę  and  terroar ;  ragę  with  little  pro^ocation^  and  terrour  with  little  danger.  To  see 
the  highest  mind  thns  levelled  with  the  meanest,  may  produce  some  solące  to  the  eon" 
Mousness  of  weakness,  and  some  mortification  to  the  pride  of  wisdom.  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  minds  are  not  Ievelled  in  their  powers  but  when  they  are  first  lefelled 
in  their  desires.  Dryden  and  Settle  had  both  placed  their  happiness  in  tfae  da^Mof 
tnultitudes. 

An  £veoiDg't  Lorę,  or  The  Mock  AstnJoger,  a  comedy,  (16/I)  is  dcdicated  to  tfae 
illostriotts  duke  of  Newcastle,  whom  be  courts  by  adding  to  hb  praises  those  of  In 
lady,  not  only  as  a  lover  bat  a  partner  of  his  studies.  It  is  unpleasing  to  think  how 
many  names,  once  celebrated,  are  sińce  Ibigotten.  Of  Newcastle^s  woiks  nothing  ii 
uoyr  known  buthb  Treatise  on  Horeemanship. 

The  Preface  seems  Tery  elaborately  written,  and  contains  many  jnst  remarks  on  tk 
fiithers  of  tlie  Enj^h  drama.  Shakspeare's  plots,  he  says,  are  in  the  hundied  Do?eb 
of  Cinthio ;  (bose  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  Spanbh  stories ;  Jonson  only  madę 
tliem  for  himself.  His  criticbms  upon  tragedy,  cómedy,  and  farce,  are  judidous  and 
profband.  He  endeavours  to  defend  the  immorality  of  some  of  hb  comedies  by  tk 
example  of  former  writers ;  which  b  only  to  say,  that  he  was  not  the  first,  nor  periiq)S 
the  greatest,  offiender.  Against  those  that  accused  him  of  plagiarism,  he  aU^  1 
iavoucable  expression  of  the  king :  ^*  He  only  desired  that  they,  who  accuse  me  of 
thefts,  would  steai  łifan  plays  Iike  minc ;"  and  then  relates  how  much  labour  he  speods 
in  fitting  for  the  Eoglish  stage  what  he  borrows  from  others. 

Tyrannic  Love,  or  the  Yirgin  Martyr,  (1672)  was  another  taigedy  in  rhyme,  csa- 
spicuous  for  many  passages  of  strength  and  elegance^  and  many  of  empty  noise  ani 
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lidicolous  tarbułenoe.    The  tantt  of  Mazimin  liave  been  zbknyn  the  sport  of  ciitiGisai  i 
and  were  at  length^  if  his  own  confesaionmay  be  tra^ted,  the  shame  of  the  writer. 

Of  this  phiy  he  has  taken  care  ip  let  the  reader  knoyir,  that  it  was  contriTed  and 
wiitten  in  8eveD  weeks.  Want  of  time  was  often  his  excuse»  or  perhaps  .shortness  of 
time  was  his  private  boast  in  the  form  of  an  apology*. 

It  was  written  befoie  The  Ccmąuest  of  Granada,  but  published  after  it  The  design 
B  to  recomroend  piety.  *'  I  oonsidered,  that  pleasure.  was  not  the.only  end  of  poesy ; 
and  that  even  the  instructions  of  morality  were  not  so  whoUy  ,the  ;bu8iness  of  a  poet» 
as  that  the  piecepts  and  exaniples  of  piety  were  to  be  omitted;  for  to  leave  that  em«- 
pbyment  aitogether  to  the  dergy,  were  to  forget  that  religioa  w«s  first  taught  in  verse» 
which  the  laainess  or  duihiess  of  succeeding  priesthood  tumed  afterwards  into  prose,' 
Thus  foohshly  could  Dryden  write,  ratber  than  not  show  his  maiice  to  the  parsons. 

The  two  parts  of  Hie  Conąuest  of  Granada,  (16/2)  are  written  witb  a  seeming 
determination  to  glut  the  public  with  dramatic  wonder^  to  exhibjt  in  its  highest 
elevation  a  theatrical  meteor  of  incredible  love  and  impossiblc  valour>  and  to  leave  no 
room  for  a  wilder  flight  to  the  extravagance  of  posterity.  AU  the  rays  of  romantic 
lieaty  whether  amorous  or  warlike,  glow  in  Ahnanzor  by  a  kind  of  concentration.  He 
is  above  all  laws;  he  is  exempt  from  all  restraints ;  he  ranges  the  world  at  will,  and 
govems  whererer  he  appears.  He  iigbts  without  inąuiring.the  cause,  and  loves  in  spite 
of  the  obligations  of  justice^  of  rejection  by  bis  mistress,  and  o^  prohibition  from  the 
dead.  Yet  the  scenes  are,  for  the  most  part,  delightful ;  they  exhibit  a  kind  of  illus- 
trious  depnmty,  and  majestic  madness,  such  as,  if  it  is  sometimes  despised,  is  often 
reverenced,  and  in  which  the  ridiculous  is  mingled  with  the  astonishing. 

In  the  Epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  The  Conąuest  of  Granada,  Dryden  indulge^ 
his  iavourite  pleasure  of  discrediting  his  predecessors ;  and  this  epilogue  he  has 
defended  by  a  long  postscript.  He  had  prombed  a  second  dialogue,  in  which  he  should 
morę  fully  treat  of  the  virtues  and  iaults  of  the  English  poets,  who  have  written  in  the 
dramatic,  epic,  or  lyric  way.  This  promise  was  never  formally  performed ;  but,  with 
reąpeet  to  the  dramatic  wńters,  he  has  gi^en  us  in  his  prefaces,  and  in  this  postscript, 
Bomething  equivalent ;  but  his  purpose  being  to  exalt  himself  by  the  comparisou,  he 
sfaows  faults  distinctly,  and  only  praises  exceUence  in  generał  terms« 

A  play  thus  written,  in  professed  defiance  of  probability,  naturally  drew  upon  itsdf 
the  ynltures  of  the  theatre.  One  of  the  critics  that  attacked  it  was  Martin  Ctifford, 
to  whom  Sprat  addressed  the  Life  of  Cowley,  with  such  veneration  of  his  critical 
powers,  as  might  naturally  excite  great  expectations  of  instructions  from  his  remarks. 
But  let  honest  credulity  beware  of  receiving  characters  from  contemporary  writers. 
Cliflbrd*s  remarks,  by  the  favour  of  Dr.  Percy,  were  at  last  obtained ;  and,  tliat  no 
nian  may  ever  want  them  morę,  I  will  extract  enough  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  desire. 

In  the  first  letter  his  observation  is  only  generał :  '*  You  do  live,"  says  he,  '*  in  as 
much  ignorance  and  darkness  as  you  did  in  the  womb ;  your  wntings  are  like  a  Jack- 
of-all-trade*s  shop ;  they  have  a  variety,  but  nothing  of  value ;  and  if  thou  art  not  the 
duUest  plant-animal  that  ever  the  Earth  produced^  all  that  I  have  conversed  with  are 
strangely  nustaken  in  thce.'' 

In  thę  second  he  telis  him,  tliat  Almanzor  is  not  morę  copied  from  Achilles  than  fiom 
Ancient  Pistol.  "  But  I  am,"  says  he,  **  strangely  mistaken  if  I  have  not  seen  this 
tery  Almanzor  of  yours  in  some  disguise  about  tliis  town,  and  passing  under  another 
aame.    IVythee  tell  me  trae^  was  not  this  huffcap  once  the  Indian  Emperor  ?  and  at 
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anotheir  time  did  he  not  cali  himself  Maxiiiiui?  Was  not  LyndanaH  once  calkd 
Almeria  ?  I  mean,  ander  Montecuma  the  Indian  emperor.  I  protest  and  rem  tbej  are 
either  the  same,  or  «o  alike,  tłiat  I  cannot,  for  my  heart,  disdnguish  one  from  fbe 
other.  Yoa  are  tberefore  a  stra^ge  unconsckmable  thief ;  thou  art  not  oontent  to  steri 
from  othersy  but  dost  rob  thy  poor  wretched  sdf  too.** 

Now  was  Settk'8  tńne  to  take  his  leyenge.  He  wrote  a  yindication  of  his  owo  fino; 
landy  if  he  is  forced  to  yield  any  thingi  makes  his  reprisak  upon  his  enemy.  To  saj 
that  his  answer  is  equal  to  the  censure,  is  no  high  commendation.  To  etpose  Dr^dcn*! 
method  of  analysing  his  espressions,  he  tiies  the  same  experinient  upon  the  saoe 
description  of  the  ships  in  The  Indian  Emperor,  of  which  howerer  he  docs  not  deoy 
Ihe  escellence ;  but  intends  to  show,  that  by  studied  misoonstnictlon  e^ery  thin^  mj 
be  eąually  represented  as  ridiculous.  After  so  much  of  Dryden*s  elegant  animadver- 
sions,  justice  requufes  that  something  of  Settle^s  should  be  exhibited.  Tbe  foUowiog 
obsenrations  are  tberefore  eitracted  firora  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  ninety^Te  pages  i 

"  Fate  after  him  belowwith  pain  did  movei 
Aod  victory  coald  scarce  keep  pace  above. 

Thiese  two  lines,  if  he  can  show  me  any  sense  or  thought  in,  or  any  thmg  but  bomłiast 
and  noise,  he  shall  make  me  believe  every  word  in  his  observations  dn  Morocco  $eiiK. 
**  In  The  Empress  of  Morocco  were  these  lines : 

rU  trtTiel  then  to  lome  remoter  sphere^ 

TUI  I  fląd  out  new  worlda,  and  crown  you  therei 

**  On  which  Dryden  madę  this  remaii  :  '  I  belicve  our  learned  autlior  takes  a  sphere 
for  a  country  i  the  sphere  of  Morocco ;  as  if  Morocco  were  the  globe  of  eaith  sod 
water ;  but  a  globe  u  no  sphere  neither,  by  his  leave/  &c.  So  spkere  must  oot  hi 
sense,  unless  it  relates  to  circular  motion  about  a  globe,  in  which  sense  the  astrononen 
use  it    I  would  desire  him  to  expound  those  lines  in  Granada: 

I  *U  td  Ihe  tarmets  ofthe  palące  go^ 
And  add  new  fin  to  those  that  flght  belowi 
Thenoe,  hero-Uke,  with  torches  by  my  ńde, 
(Far  be  the  omen  thougb)  my  \crre  1 11  giude*. 
No^  like  his  better  fortunę  I  'U  apfiear, 
With  opcn  arms,  loose  Teil,  and  flowing  hair^ 
Juit  llying  Ibrward  from  my  roUing  sphere. 

t  wondef,  if  he  be  so  strict,  how  he  dares  make  so  bold  with  ipkere  himself,  and  be  sd 
ćiitical  in  other  men*s  writings.  Fortune  is  iancied  standing  on  a  globe,  notool 
iphere,  as  he  told  uś  in  the  first  act. 

^<  Becanse  Elkana*$  sitniles  are  ihe  most  unlike  things  to  ufhai  they  are  camfsni 
in  the  worldy  V\i  Venture  to  start  a  simile  m  his  Annus  Mirabilis :  he  gives  this  poedcsl 
description  of  the  ship  called  the  London  i 

The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  ttim, 
The  Phenhc-daughtcr  of  tbe  Tanąuish^d  old| 
like  a  rich  bride  does  on  the  ocean  swim, 
And  on  ber  sbadow  rides  in  floating  gold. 
Her  flag  aloft  spread  rulBing  iu  the  wind, 
And  sanguine  streamers  seemM  tbe  flood  to  fire : 
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Tbe  weaver,  channM  włth  what  h»  loom  de8łg9*d, 
Goes  oa  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire. 
With  roomy  decks,  her  guna  of  mighty  strength, 
Whose  low^laid  mouths  each  mountain  billów  lares, 
Deep  m  ber  draugbt,  and  waiiike  in  ber  lengtb, 
Sbe  seems  a  sea-wąsp  flyii^  in  tbe  wares. 

*'  What  a  wonderAil  pother  is  here,  to  make  all  these  poetical  beautificatiaiis  Qf  a  ship  i 
tbat  is,  a  phenix  in  the  first  staDza,  and  but  a  wmp  in  the  iast;  nay,  to  make  liis 
humble  comparison  of  a  wasp  morę  ridieulous,  he  does  not  say  it  flies  upon  the  wayes 
as  nimbly  as  a  wasp,  or  tlie  like,  but  it  seemed  a  wasp.  But  our  author  at  tbe  wńtiag 
of  this  was  not  in  his  altitudes,  to  compare  ships  to  floating  paiaces :  a  comparison  to 
tłie  puipose,  was  a  perfection  hę  did  not  am^e  to  till  tbe  Indian  Empercr^s  days.  Bu| 
perhapa  his  simiiitude  bas  morę  in  it  than  we  imagine;  this  ship  iiad  a  great  many  gups 
b  her,  and  they,  put  altogetber,  madę  the  sting  m  the  wasp^  taił :  for  this  is  all  the 
reason  I  can  guess,  wl^  it  seemed  a  wątp.  But  because  we  will  allow  him  all  we  can 
to  help  out,  let  it  be  a  phenix  sea-wasp^  and  the  ranty  of  such  ai)  animal  may  do 
much  towards  lieighteqing  the  iancy. 

"  It  had  been  much  morę  to  his  purpose,  if  he  had  designed  to  render  the  sensetesą 
play  little,  to  havę  searched  for  some  such  p^antiy  as  this : 


Two  i&^soaroe  make  one  possibility. 
If  Jtistice  will  tąke  all,  and  nothing  gire, 
Jnstłoe,  metbinl^,  ia  not  distributiye. 
To  die  or  kill  you  is  tbe  altematire; 
Ratber  tlian  take  your  life,  T  will  poi  liv^ 

**  Observe  how  prettily  our  author  chops  logie  m  heroic  Ycrse.  Three  such  fiistian 
canting  words  as  distribułhe,  aliemative,  and  tivo  ifoy  no  man  but  himself  would 
faave  come  within  the  noise  of.  But  he  's  a  man  of  generał  leaming,  and  all  comes 
into  his  play. 

''  Twould  haye  done  well  too,  if  he  could  have  met  with  a  rant  or  two>  worth  tli^ 
obseryation :  such  as, 

Move  iwiftly,  Sun,  and  ily  a  lover'8  pace ; 
Jieave  montba  and  weeks  bebind  thee  injttg^  raoe. 

^  But  surely  the  Sun,  whether  he  flies  a  lover'8  or  not  a  lover's  pace,  leaves  weeks 
and  months,  nay  years  too,  behind  him  in  his  race. 

"  Poor  Robin^  or  any  othcr  of  the  Philo-mathematics,  would  have  given  hiqi  sątis< 
frction  in  the  point, 

If  I  could  kill  tbee  now,  tby  fate  's  ao  law, 
That  I  must  atoop,  ere  I  can  gire  tbe  blow. 
But  muie  is  fix'd  ao  fiir  abo^e  thy  crown, 
That  all  tby  men, 
Filed  on  tby  back,  can  never  pnll  it  dowq. 

**  Now  where  that  is,  AIqian;eor's  fate  is  fixe<l,  I  caiinot  guess :  but,  Hheiever  it  is,  I 
bdieve  Ahnanzor,  aqd  think  that  all  Abdalla'a  subjects,  piled  upou  one  another,  might 
not  pall  down  his  fate  so  well  as  without  piling :  besides  I  think  Abdalla  so  wise  a  man 
toat,  if  Alman^r  had  told  liim  piling  his  men  upon  his  back  might  do  the  feat   he 

V0UVIII,  Ff  -.      -  .      ' 
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would  scarcely  bear  such  a  weight,  for  the  pleasure  of  die  expłoit ;  but  it  u  a  huff,  ud 
let  Abdalla  do  it  if  he  dare. 

The  people  Uke  a  headlong  tonent  go, 
And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow. 
But,  uiioppo6*d,  they  either  lose  their  force^ 
Or  wind  in  ▼olumes  to  their  former  coune : 

"  A  vei7  pretty  alluak>n«  contrary  to  all  seDse  or  reason.  Torrents,  I  take  it»  iet  tha 
wiod  never  so  much,  can  never  retoni  to  their  former  course,  mless  be  can  soffm 
tbat  fountains  can  go  upwards,  which  is  impessible ;  nay  morę,  in  the  for^obg  pigi 
he  tells  us  so  too ;  a  trick  of  a  very  nnfiddiful  memory. 

Bnt  can  M>  mtte  Hiiui  foutains  npward  flour; 

which  of  a  torrtnt,  which  signifies  a  ra^ud  stream,  is  much  morę  impossible.  Beodn, 
if  he  goes  to  ąuibble,  and  say,  tbat  it  is  impossible  by  art  water  may  be  madę  to  retom, 
and  the  same  water  run  twice  in  one  and  the  same  channel ;  then  he  quite  coofntes 
what  he  says:  for  it  is  by  being  opposed,  tłiat  it  runs  into  its  former  oourse;  fbr  afl 
engines,  that  make  water  so  return,  do  it  by  compulsion  and  opposition.  Or,  if  be 
means  a  headlong  torrent  for  a  tide,  which  would  be  ridiculous,  yet  they  do  not  wiad 
in  Yolumes,  but  come  fore-right  back,  (if  their  upright  lies  straight  to  their  fona 
course)  and  that  by  of^sition  of  the  sea^water,  that  driiws  ihem  kiack  again. 

'*  And  for  fancy,  when  he  lights  of  any  thing  I3re  it,  "tis  a  wonder  if  it  be  lOl 
borrowed.    As  here,  for  example  of,  I  find  this  fanciful  thought  in  his  Ann.  Mink 

OM  fiitber  Thames  raisM  np  his  rererend  head; 
But  fear*d  the  fate  of  Simoeb  would  return : 
Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed ; 
Aad  shnmk  his  waters  back  into  his  unu 

'^  This  b  stolen  from  Cowley*s  Davideb,  p.  9 : 

Swift  Jordan  staited,  and  straight  backward  fled, 
Hiding  amongst  thick  reeds  his  aged  head. 
And  when  the  Spaniards  their  assault  begin, 
At  once  beat  those  withont  and  those  witfain. 

*^  This  Alman2or  speaks  of  himself ;  and  surę  for  one  man  to  conquer  ^  tan 
within  the  city,  and  another  witfiout  the  city,  at  once,  is  sonething  difficdt :  but  tliis 
flight  is  pardonaUe  to  some  we  meet  with  in  Granada :  Osmin,  speaking  of  Alnunuor, 

Who»  like  a  tempest  that  outrides  the  wind. 
Madę  a  just  battle,  ere  the  bodies  join'd. 


'*  Pray  what  does  this  honourable  person  mean  by  a  tempest  that  imtridea  the  wmi!  1 
temj^est  that  outrides  itself?  To  suppose  a  tempest  without  wind,  is  as  bad^assif 
posinga  man  to  walk  without  feet;  for  if  he  suppoaes  the  tempest  to  be  somethiDg 
distinct  from  the  wind,  yet,  as  being  the  effect  of  wmd  ody,  to  come  beibre  tiie  cbum 
is  a  little  preposterous ;  so  that,  if  he  takes  it  one  way,  or  if  he  takes  it  the  odia, 
those  two  ifs  will  scarcely  make  one  possibilH^/'    £nough  of  Settle. 

Marriage-a-la-mode  (1 673)  b  a  coinedy  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Rochester;  wboi 
he  acknowledges  not  only  as  the  defeuder  of  his  poetiy,  but  the  promoter  of  bi 
fortunę.    Langbaine  places  this  play  in  1673.    The  eari  of  Rochester,  therelbre,  «a 
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tiie  fiuDous  Wilmot,  whom  yet  tradition  always  repreaents  89  an  enemy  to  Dryden,  and 
who  is  meDtioned  by  him  witb  sonie  disrespect  in  the  preftce  to  JuvenaL 

The  Asaignadon,  or  lJbve  in  a  Nunnery,  a  comedy,  (16/3)  was  driTen  off  the  stage, 
again$t  theopinian^  as  the  author  says,  of  the  hestjudges.  It  is  dedicated,  in  a  very 
elegant  address,  to  sir  Cliarles  Sedley :  in  which  he  finds  an  opportunity  for  his  usual 
complaint  of  hard  treatment  and  unreasonable  censuro. 

Amboyna  (l673)  is  a  tissue  of  mingled  dialogue  in  yerse  and  prose,  and  was  perhaps 
written  in  less  time  than  The  Yii^in  Martyr ;  thougfa  the  author  thought  not  fit  either 
ostentatiously  or  moumAiUy  to  tell  how  little  labour  it  cost  him,  or  at  how  short  a 
waming  he  produced  it.  It  was  a  temporary  performance,  written  in  the  time  of  the 
Dtttch  war,  to  inflame  the  pation  against  their  enemies ;  to  whom  he  hopes,  as  he 
dedares  m  his  Epilogue,  to  make  his  poetry  not  less  destructive  than  that  by  which 
I^rtieuB  of  old  animated  the  Spartans,  Thb  play  was  written  in  the  second  Dutch 
war,  in  1673. 

1Voilas  and  Cressida  (l67d)  is  a  play  altered  irom  Shakspeare ;  but  so  altered^  that, 
even  in  I^ngbtiwe^s  <^Mnion,  '*  the  last  scenę  m  the  thu-d  act  is  a  masterpiece/'    It  is 
introdttced  by  a  discourse  on  the  Grounds  of  Criticbm  in  Tragedy^  to  which  I  ^ 
suspect  that  Rymer's  book  had  given  occasion, 

The  Spaniah  Friar  (168I)  is  a  tragi-comedy,  emiaent  for  the  b^py  comcidence  and 
coaiitioa  of  the  two  plots.  As  it  was  written  against  the  papists,  it  would  naturally  at 
that  tine  have  friends  and  enemies;  and  partly  by  the  popuhirity  which  it  obtained  at 
fint,  and  partly  by  the  real  power  both  of  the  serious  and  risible  part,  it  continued 
bng  a  iavoiirite  of  the  pablic. 

It  was  Dryden'8  opmion,  at  least  for  some  time,  and  he  maintains  it  in  the  dedication 
of  this  play,  that  the  drama  reąuired  an  alternation  of  comic  and  tragic  scenes;  and  -^ 
that  it  is  necesaary  to  mitigate  by  allemtions  of  meniment  the  pressure  of  pcnderous 
events,  and  the  fiitigue  of  toilsome  passions.    '<  Whoever,*'  says  he,  '^  cannot  perform 
both  parts,  is  but  half  a  wriierfcr  the  słage." 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  a  tragedy,  (l683)  written  m  coiyunction  with  Lee,  as  (Edipus 
had  been  before,  soems  to  deserze  notice  only  for  the  offence  which  it  gave  to  the 
feamant  of  the  Govenanten«  and  in  generał  to  the  enemies  of  the  court,  who  attacked 
hiffl  with  great  Tiolence,  and  were  answered  by  him ;  though  at  last  he  seems  to  withdraw 
fiom  the  conflict,  by  transferring  the  greater  part  of  the  blame  or  merit  to  his  partner. 
It  happened,  that  a  contract  had  been  madę  between  them,  by  which  they  were  to  jou) 
ID  writing  a  play:  and  *^  he  happened,"  says  Dryden,  ^*  to  ckiim  the  promise  jiist  upon 
the  finiihing  of  a  poem,  when  I  would  have  been  glad  of  a  liltle  respite. — lioo-iiurós 
of  it  belong^  to  him;  and  to  De  only  the  first  scenę  of  the  pbiyj,  ihę  wbole  fourtU 
ict,  and  tłw  first  hal^  or  somewhat  morę,  of  thę  fifth." 

This  was  a  play  written  professedly  for  the  party  of  the  duke  of  York, .  whose  suc- 
cession  was  then  opposed.  A  parallel  is  intended  between  the  Leaguers  of  france  and 
the  Coveuanteis  of  England :  and  this  inteuftion  produced  the  controversy. 

Albk>n  aad  Albanius  (l685)  is  a  musical  dranpa.or  opera,  written,  like  The  Duke  of 
Guise,  against  the  ir«|>ufalicanSt  Witb  what  success  it  w.ąs  peiform^d,  I  have  not 
fouud\ 

7  Dowoes  says,  it  was  performed  od  a  very  unlacky  day,  viz.  that  oa  which  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
fauMled  Rithe  West;  and  he  inttraates,  that  the  ooosiernatkm  into  whieh  Uie.kin^dom  was  thrąwn  hf' 
tbis  ev«iiŁ  was  a  reasoi^wby  it  w«s  perfonned  but  six  times,  und  wj^  Jo  ew^aral  iU  Teoeiyed,    H* 
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Tbe  State  of  loooceDce  and  FaH  of  Man  (1075)  b  teimed  by  faim  an  opem :  k  is 
ratlier  a  tragedy  in  heroic  rhyme,  but  of  whkh  the  personages  are  soch  as  caoaot 
decentiy  be  eiihibited  oo  the  stage.  Some  such  produetioo  was  foresecn  by  Marvdy 
who  writes  tbus  to  MHtoD : 

Or  łf  a  work  so  infinite  be  spaim*d, 

Jealous  I  was  lest  some  less  skilful  hand, 

(Sach  as  disguiet  always  trhat  is  well. 

And  by  Ul^imttatiiig  woold  exoel) 

Might  hence  presame  the  trhole  creatH»'s  day 

To  change  in  scenes,  and  shov  ii  in  a  play. 

It  is  anotlier  of  his  hasty  productions ;  for  the  heat  of  his  imaginatioD  raised  k  Ib  a 
montfa. 

This  cmnposition  is  addressed  to  the.  prfaicess  of  Modena,  tben  dotchess  of  Yoik, 
ID  a  strain  of  flattery  which  disgraces  g^nius,  and  which  it  was  wooderfid  tbat  anj  nan, 
that  knew  the  meaaing  of  his  own  words,  could  use  withoot  self-detestatioii.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  mingle  Earth  and  Heaven,  by  praising  hiiman  excellence  in  tbe  langęaigt  of 
ReligioD. 

The  preiace  contains  an  apology  for  heroic  yerse  and  poetic  licesce ;  by  which  ii 
^^ineant  not  any  liberty  talcen  in  contracting  or  extending  words,  but  the  use  of  boU 
fictions  and  ambitious  figures. 

The  reason  which  he  gives  for  printing  what  was  never  acted  cannot  be  oveip«Baed : 
*'  I  was  induced  to  it  m  my  own  defence,  many  huudred  copies  of  it  being  diapened 
abroad  without  my  knowledge  or  consent ;  and  every  one  gathering  new  Ikults,  it 
became  at  length  a  Ubel  against  me/'  These  copies,  as  they  gathered  faolts,  were 
apparently  manuscript ;  and  he  lived  in  an  age  yery  unlike  ours,  if  many  hoDcind 
copies  of  fourteen  hundred  lines  were  likely  to  be  transcnbed.  An  anthor  bas  a  r^bi 
to  print  his  own  works,  and  need  not  seek  an  apology  in  fidsehood ;  but  he  that  could 
bear  to  wnte  the  dedication,  felt  no  pain  in  writing  the  preiaee. 

Anreng  Zebe  (1^76)  is  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  actions  of  a  great  prince  tbea 
reigning,  but  oyer  nations  not  likely  to  employ  their  critics  upcm  the  transactioiis  of 
the  English  śtagt.  If  he  had  known  and  disliked  his  own  character,  our  trade  was  not 
in  those  times  secure  from  his  resentment.  His  country  is  at  such  a  distance,  that  tht 
mannerB  might  be  safely  falsified,  and  the  incidents  feigned ;  for  the  remoteneaa  of 
place  is  remarked,  by  Racine,  to*  afford  the  aame  comreniences  to  a  poet  as  lci^;tfa  of 
time. 

This  play  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  bas  the  appearance  of  being  the  most  ebbonte 
of  all  the  dramas.  The  personages  are  impeiial :  but  the  dialogue  b  often  domcatic^ 
and  therefore  susceptible  of  sentiments  accommodated  to  lamiliar  incidents.  Tlie 
complaint  of  life  b  celebrated ;  and  tliere  are  many  other  passages  that  may  be  md 
with  pleasure.  * 

Tlib  pUy  b  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Mulgraye,  aAerwards  duke  of  Buckiiigham:^ 
himselfy  if  not  a  poet,  yet  a  writer^f  yerses,  and  a  critic.  In  thb  address  Dryden 
-  gaye  the  first  hints  of  bb  intention  to  write  an  epk  poem.  He  mentions  hb  design  in 
terms  so  obscure,  that  he  seems  afraid  lest  hb  phin  should  be  purioined,  as,  he  says, 
happened  to  him  when  he  told  it  morę  plainly  in  his  preiace  to  JuTenaL  **  Tht 
design/'  aays  he,  **  you  know  b  great,  the  story  English,  and  neither  too  near  tht 
preseot  times,  nor  too  distant  from  them/' 
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Ali  for  Lov€,  or  tbe  World  well  Lost,  (1 67 8)  a  ti^gedy  founded  upon  thc  story  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  he  teUs  us,  **  is  the  only  play  which  he  wrote  for  himself :"  the 
rest  were  gi^en  to  the  people.  It  i&  by  uniyersal  conseot  accounted  tbe  werk  in  wbioh 
he  has  admhted  the  fewest  improprieties  of  style  or  character ;  but  it  has  one  iault 
equal  to  many,  thongfa  rather  morał  than  critical,  that,  by  admitting  the  mmantic 
omnipotence  of  Loye,  he  has  recommended,  as  laudable  and  worthy  of  imitation,  that 
conduct  which,  through  all  ages,  the  good  have  censured  as  viciousy  and  tlie  bad 
despised  as  foolish. 

Of  this  play  theprologue  and  the  epilogne,  thaugh  written  upon  the  common  topicś  / 
of  malicious  and  ignorant  critlcism,  and  without  any  particular  rehition  to  the  chąracters 
or  ioddents  of  the  drama,  are  deserredly  celebrated  .for  their  elegance  and  spright- 
liness. 

Limberham,  or  the  Kind  Keeper,  (1^80)  is  a  comedy,  which,  aAer  the  third  night, 
iva8,iffofaibited  as  too  indecent  for  the  stage.  What  gave  oflfence  was,  in  t^  printing, 
as  the  aatbor  says,  altered  or  omitted.  Dryden  confesses,  that  its  indecency  was 
objected  to ;  but  Langbaine,  whp  yet  seldom  fayours  him,  imputes  its  espulsion  to 
nsentment,  becausc  it  '^  so  much  exposed  tbe  keeping  part  of  the  town.'' 

X£dipas  (1679)  is  a  tragedy  formed  by  JDryden  and  Lee,  in  coąjiinction,  irom  the 
works  of  Sopbocles,  Seneca,  and  Cpmeiile.  Dryden  planned  the  scenes,  and  com- 
posed  the  first  and  third  acts. 

Don  Sebastian  (1690)  u  commonly  esteemed  either  the  first  or  second  of  his  dramatic 
perfbrmances.  It  is  too  long  to  be  all  acted,  and  bas  many  cha^pacters  and  many 
ioddents;  and  though  it  is  not  without  sallies  of  fiantic  dignity,  and  morę  noise  than 
neaning,  yet,  as  it  makes  approaches  to  tłie  possibilities  of  real  Ijfę,  and  luis  some 
Motiments  |diich  leaye  a  strong  impression,  it  continued  long  to  attract  attention. 
Amidst  tl^  distresse^  of  j»rinc<$s,  and  tbe  Ticissitiłdes  of  empire,  aie  inaerted  several 
aceneswlych  tbe  writer  intended  for  comic;  but  which,  I  suppose,  that  age  did  not 
nadi  commeod,  aod  tbis  would  not.endufe.  There  are,  however,  passages  of  excel- 
lence  universal)y  acknowledged;  the  di^ute  and  the  reconciliation  of  Dorax  and 
SdMstian  has  abnpiys  been  admired. 

This  play  was  fint  acted  m  1690^  after  Dryden  bad  for  some  years  discontinued 
dramatic  poetry. 

Amphytrion  b  a  comedy  deriyed  irom  Plautus  and  Moliere.  The  dedication  is  dated 
October  169O.  Thb  ^piay  seems  to  have  sncceeded  at  its  first  appearance;  and  was, 
I  think,  long  considered  as  a  yery  diverting  entertainment. 

Ćleomenes  (1 692)  b  a  tragedy,  only  remarkable  as  it  occasioned  an  incident  related 
in  the  Guardian,  and  allusively  mentioned  by  Dryden  in  hb  prefiice.  As  he  canie  out 
from  the  representation,  he  was  ąccosted  thiis  by  some  airy  stripluig:  "  Had  I  bćen 
left  alone  with  a  young  beauty,  I  would  not  haye  spent  my  time  like  your  Spartan." 
**  That,  sir,"  said  Dryden,  '*  perhaps  b  tnie :  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  jou  are 
jBohcro." 

King  Arthur  (1691)  b  another  openu  It  was  the  hist  work  that  Dryden  perforraed 
fcr  king  Charles,  who  did  not  live  to  see  it  exhibited,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  haye  been 
<vcr  brought  upon  the  stage*.    In  the  dedication  to  the  marąub  of  Halifiu,  theie  b 

*  TUI  If  m  mistakc.  It  was  let  to  musie  by  Purcell.  mad  well  raodTed,  •omI  is  yet  a  fiiwcH^Jta  entct- 
teiMBeiit    If. 
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a  Very  elegant  character  of  Cbarłes,  and  a  pleasing  account  of  his  latter  life.  l^hea 
this  wa8  first  brou^t  upon  the  stage,  news  that  tfae  duke  of  Monmoutb  had  lauded  was 
told  in  the  tbeatre;  upan  wfaich  the  company  deperted^  and  Arthur  was  exhibited  no 
niore. 

His  last  drama  was  LoTe  Triamphant^  a  tragi-comedy.  In  his  dedication  to  the  cari 
of  Salisbnry,  he  mentions  **  the  lowness  of  fortunę  to  which  he  has  Yoluntarily  reduced 
himself,  and  of  which  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed." 

This  play  a|:^[)eared  m  1694.  It  is  said  to  have  been  unsuccessfiil.  The  catastrophe, 
proceeding  merely  fh>m  a  change  of  mind,  b  c(»ifes8ed  by  the  author  to  be  defecti^e. 
Thus  fa^  began  and  ended  his  dramatic  labours  with  ill-succes8% 

From  such  a  number  of  theatrical  pieces,  it  wili  be  supposed^  by  most  readers»  tfaat 
he  must  haye  improved  hb  fortunę ;  at  lea:»t,  that  such  diligence  with  such  abiiities  most 
have  set  penury  at  defiance.  But  in  Dryden^s  time  the  drama  was  very  far  finom  dat 
universal  approbaf  ton  which  it  has  now  obtaiued.  The  playhonse  was  abfaoned  by  tiie 
{mritans,  and  avoided  by  those  wbo  desired  the  character  of  seriousness  or  deccnct. 
A  grave  lawyer  would  have  debased  his  dignity,  and  a  young  trader  would  hare 
impaired  his  credit^  by  appearing  in  those  mansions  of  dissoiute  licentiousiiess.  Hie 
profits  of  the  theatre,  when  so  many  classes  of  the  people  were  deducted  from  tk 
audience,  were  not  great ;  and  the  poet  had,  for  a  iong  time,  but  a  smgle  night.  Tht 
first  that  had  two  nights  was  Southern ;  and  the  first  that  had  three  was  Rowe.  Tbm 
were,.  however,  in  those  days,  arts  of  improving  a  poefs  profit,  which  Drydcn  foreboit 
tó  practise ;  and  a  play  dierefore  seldom  produced  liim  morę  than  a  hundred  poaodS) 
by  the  accumulated  gam  of  the  third  night,  the  dedication,  and  the  copy. 

Almost  every  piece  had  a  dedication,  written  with  soch  elegance  and  luxuriancc  of 
praise,  as  neither  haughtiness  nor  avarice  could  be  imagined  able  to  resist.  But  be  snoa 
to  have  madę  flattery  too  cheap.  That  praise  is  worth  nothing  of  wfaich  tfae  priee  ii 
knowUk 

To  increase  the  value  of  his  copies,  he  often  accompanied  his  work  witfa  a  prefitt 
of  criticism ;  a  kind  of  leaming  then  almost  new  in  the  English  language^  and  wfakfa  be, 
who  had  considered  with  great  accuracy  the  priodples  of  writing,  was  able  tt>  distribale 
copiously  as  occasions  arose.  By  these  dLssertations  the  public  judgment  most  htn 
been  much  improved ;  and  Swift,  who  conversed  with  Dryden,  relates,  tfaat  he  regretted 
the  success  of  his  own  instructions,  and.  found  his  readers  madę  suddenly  too  skilfiii  (o 
be  easily  satisfied. 

Hb  prologues  had  such  reputation,  that  for  some  time  a  play  was  considered  as  \m 
Iłkely  to  be  well  received,  if  some  of  his  verses  did  not  introduce  it  Tfae  price  of  a 
prologue  was  two  guineas,  tiil,  being  asked  to  write  one  for  Mr.  Southern,  he  demaoded 
three :  ''  Not,*'  said  he,  *^  young  man,  out  of  dbrespect  to  you ;  but  the  playets  baw 
had  my  goods  too  cheap.'' 

Thougli  he  dedares,  that  in  hb  own  opinion  hb  genins  was  not  dramatic;  be  had 
great  confidenoe  in  hb  own  fertility;  for  he  b  said  to  haye  engaged,  by  cootract,  ta 
fumbh  four  plays  a  yean 

It  b  certain  that  in  one  year>  1678%  he  published  AU  for  Love,  Assignatkuiy  tno 

9  Dr.  ^ohnsoa  in  this  «8aertion  was  misled  by  Langbuine.  Oidy  one  of  these  plays  appcared  in  l€7b. 
Nor  were  tbere  norę  than  three  in  any  one  yetar»  The  dates  are  now  added  froini  tbe  crigiBsI 
eiitions.     It 
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paits  ef  The  Conq«e8t  of  Granada,  Sir  Martin  Mair-all,  and  The  State  of  Innoeence, 
m  complete  plays,  with  a  eelerity  of  performance,  which,  though  ali  Langbainc** 
chaines  of  plagiarism  should  be  allowed>  shows  such  facility  of  composition^.  such 
rfadiness  of  language,  and  soch  copiousness  of  sentinienty  as,  sińce  the  time  of  Lopez 
de  Vega,  perhaps  no  other  author  has  ev6r  possessed. 

He  did  not  eąjoy  his  reputation,  however  great,  nor  bis  profits,  bow6ver  smali, 
withont  molestation.  He  hiid  critics  to  endure,  and  rivak  to  oppose.  The  two  most 
dirtingttished  wits  of  the  nobility,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  earl  of  (lochesier, 
dechued  themsehres  his  eoemies. 

Bockingham  characterised  bim,  in  1671,  by  the  oasK  of  Bayes  m  The  Rebearaal ;  a 
faroe  whicb  be  is  said  to  bave  written  with  the  assistance  of  Batkr,  the  author  of 
Hudibnis ;  Martin  C]iffi>rd,  of  the  Charter-house ;  and  Dr.  Sprat,  tbe  friend  of  Cowky, 
then  his  chaplain.  Diyden  and  bis  fiiends  laugfaed  at  tbe  length  of  time«  aud  the 
namber  of  faands,  employed  upon  this  perfonnance ;  in  whicb,  though  by  some  artifice 
of  action  it  yet  keeps  possesswn  of  the  stage,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  find  any  tbing 
that  might  not  have  beeu  writlen  without  so  long  delay,  or  a  confederacy  so  numerous. 

To  adjust  the  minate  eyeats  of  literary  bistory  is  tedious  and  troublesome ;  it 
leąuires  indeed  no  great  foroe  of  understanding,  hut  oflen  depends  upon  inguiries 
whicb  there  is  no  of^rtunity  of  making,  or  is  to  be  felched  from  hooks  and  pamphleU 
not  always  at  band. 

The  Rchearsal  was^yed  ia  \67l '%  and  yet  is  represented  as  ridiculing  passages  in 
The  Conąuestof  Granada"  and  Assignatioa,  whicb  were  not  publisbcd  till  1678;  i« 
Marriige^la-mode,  pablished  in  1073 ;  and  in  lyannic  Love,  in  lti77.  These  con- 
tradictions  show  how  rasbly  satire  is  applied  ". 

It  is  said  that  this  liuroe  was  oiiginally  intended  agaimit  DaTenant,  who,  in  tbe  first 
dnaghty  was  cbaraolerised  by  tbe  oame  of  Bilboa.  l>avenant  bad  been  a  soldier  and 
an  adventurer. 

There  is  one  passagę  in  Tbe  Rehcanal  still  remaining,  wbkb  seems  to  ba?e  rehted 
originaily  to  Da^enant  Bayes  hurts  bis  nose,  and  comes  in  with  brown  paper  applied 
lothebruise;  bow  this  aCected  Dryckn  does  not  appear.  Dayenanfs  nose  bad  su&red 
soch  diminution  by  mishaps  anM>ng  the  women,  that  a  patcb  upon  that  part  evidently 
deaotedbim. 

It  is  said  lifcewise^  that  sir  Robert  Howard  was  once  meant  The  design  was  piobably 
te  ridicale  tbe  reigning  poet^  whoever  be  might  be. 

Mach  of  tbe  personal  satire,  to  which  it  might  owe  its  first  reception,  is  now  lost  or 
obscured.  Bayes  probably  imitated  tbe  dress,  and  mimicked  the  manner,  of  Dryden  : 
the  cant  words  whicb  are  so  often  in  his  moutfa  may  be  supposed  to  bave  been  Dryden 's 
babitual  pbrases,  or  customary  eschiraations.  Bayes,  when  be  is  to  write,  is  blooded 
and  porged  ;  this,  as  Łamotte  rebites  bimself  to  have  beard,  was  tbe  real  practice  of 

Cbepoet 
There  were  other  strokes  in  Tbe  Rehearsal  by  whicb  malice  way  gratified ;  the  debatę 

«» U  was  publtehed  m  1672.     R. 

"  The  Conąuest  of  Onuuubi  was  puUwhed  in  1CT2;  The  ikssigiiatioii,  in  1673;  MaiTtage-&-]a.mode 
ia  the  mne  year;  and  lyrannic  Loiire,  in  1672. 

'*  There  is  no  oontradiction,  acconUng  to  Mr.  Malone,  but  what  arises  fram  Dr.  Johnson'8  havuig 
copied  the  erroBeous  datei  awigaed  to  these  plays  by  Łangbaaie.    C 
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same  antagonist.  Ełkanali  Settle,  who  had  answered  Absalom,  appeared  with  muI 
courage  in  opposition  to  The  Medal ;  and  published  an  answer  calkd  The  Methl 
reversed,  with  so  much  success  in  both  encounters,  that  hc  left  the  pahn  doubtfcl,  and 
divided  the  aufirages  of  the  nation.  Such  are  the  revolutions  of  femc,  or  such  u  tbe 
prevalence  of  ^hion»  that  the  man,  whose  works  have  not  yet  been  thougkt  to  desenc 
tlie  care  of  collecting  them,  who  died  forgotten  in  an  hospital,  and  whose  latter  ycan 
were  ^nt  in  contriving  shows  for  fairs,  and  carrying  an  elegy  or  epithalamium,  of 
which  tlic  beginning  and  end  were  occaaionally  varied»  but  the  intermediate  parU  weit 
always  the  same,  to  every  house  wbere  there  was  a  funeral  or  a  wedding,  migłitwit]) 
truth  have  had  inscribed  upon  his  stone, 

Here  lies  the  liyal  and  antagonist  of  Dryden* 

Settle  was,  for  his  rebellion,  severe]y  chastized  by  Dryden  under  the  name  of  Do(| 
in  tbe  second  part  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel;  and  was,  peihaps  for  his  hsAm 
*  audacity,  madę  the  city  poet,  whose  annual  office  was  to  describe  the  glories  of  tlie 
Mayor's  day.  Of  these  bards  he  was  the  last,  and  seems  not  much  to  have  dcsemd 
even  this  degree  of  regard,  if  it  was  paid  to  his  political  ofHnicms :  for  be  aftemid 
wrote  a  panegyric  on  the  virtue8  of  judge  Jefferies;  and  what  morę  could  havelNfi 
done  by  the  meanest  sealot  for  prerogative  ? 

Of  translated  fragments,  or  occasional  poems,  to  enumerate  the  titles,  or  settk  tk 
dates,  would  be  tedious,  with  littie  use.  It  may  be  obsenred,  that»  as  Drydens  ^pam 
was  commonly  excited  by  some  personai  regard,  he  larely  writes  upon  a  generał  topie. 

Soon  after  the  accessiou  of  king  James,  when  the  design  of  reconciling  the  natioi  to 
the  church  of  Rome^became  apparent,  and  the  religion  of  the  court  gaye  the  oniy 
eflicaciotts  title  to  its  fryours,  Dryden  declared  himself  a  convert  to  popeiy.  Hiis  at 
any  other  time  might  haye  passed  with  Utde  censure.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  eakaoed 
popefy;  tbe  two  Reynoldses  reciprocaily  conrerted  one  another*';  and  Chilłb^iroitii 
himself  was  awhile  so  entaiig^ed  in  the  wilds  of  controversy,  as  to  retue  for  ąiuet  to  a 
infallible  churcii.  If  men  of  argument  and  stody  can  find  such  difficulties,  or  md 
motives,  as  may  either  unitse  them  to  the  church  of  Romę,  or  detain  them  io  anos- 
tainty,  there  can  be  no  wonder  that  a  man,  who  perhaps  never  inguired  why  he  «» 
a  protestant,  should  by  an  aitful  and  experienced  disputant  be  madę  a  papiit,  over- 
borne  by  the  sudden  violence  of  new  and  unexpected  ai^uments,  or  deceived  by  a  I^ 
presentatiou  which  shows  only  the  doubts  on  one  pait,  and  i>nly  the  evidenoe  od  tk 
other. 

That  conyendon  wili  always  be  suspected  that  apparentiy  ooncars  with  interest  He 
that  uever  finds  his  errour  tili  it  hinders  his  progress  towards  weaith  or  hononr,  will  aot 
be  thought  to  love  Truth  only  for  herKlf.  Yet  it  may  eaśły  happen  that  iofomatiai 
may  come  at  a  comraodious  time ;  and,  as  truth  and  inlerest  are  not  by  any  6lal 
necessity  at  variance,  that  one  may  by  accident  introduce  the  other.  When  opinioDi 
are  struggling  into  popularity,  the  aiguments  by  which  they  are  opposed  or  defeoded 
foecome  morę  known ;  and  he  that  changes  his  profession  would  periiaps  have  cba^ged 
it  before,  with  the  Hke  opportunities  of  histmction.    Thii  was  the  tben  state  of  popoy; 


■}  Dr.  John  Reynolds,  who  lired  temp.  Jac.  Ł  was  at  first  a  zeałous  p^ist,  and  his  bnCber  WiDiaB 
as  earnest  a  protestant;  but,  by  mutual  dispntation,  each  coDverted  the  other.  See  Foliał  Onicfa 
History,  p.  47,  book  x.    B. 
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every  artifice  was  used  to  show  k  in  its  fiurest  form ;  and  it  must  be  owned  to  be  a 
religi  on  of  external  s^spearance  sufficiently  attractive. 

It  is  natuial  to  hope,  łhat  a  eomprebentiye  k  likewiae  an  elevated  soul,  and  that 
whoever  h  wise  is  also  honest  I  am  wflling  to  believe,  tbat  Diyden,  having  employed 
bis  mindy  active  a3  it  was,  upon  different  studies,  and  iilled  it,  capacious  as  it  was,  with 
other  materials>  came  unprovided  to  the  controversy,  and  wanted  rather  skilł  to  dis- 
cover  the  right,  than  virtue  to  maintain  it.  Bat  inqiiiries  into  the  heart  are  not  for 
man ;  we  must  now  leave  faim  to  his  Judge. 

Tlie  priestSy  having  strengthened  their  cause  by  so  powerfiil  an  adherent,  wei^  not 
long  before  they  brought  him  into  action.  They  engaged  him  to  defend  tbe  contro- 
▼ersial  papers  found  in  tlie  strong  box  of  Charles  the  Second ;  and,  what  yet  was 
barder,  to  defend  tbem  against  Stillingfleet 

With  hopes  of  promoting  popery,  he  was  employed  to  translate  Mainibourg's  History 
of  the  League;  which  he  published  with  a  large  introduction.  His  name  is  likewise 
piefixed  to  the  English  Life  of  Francis  Xavier ;  but  I  know  not  that  he  ever  owned  him- 
self  the  translator.  Peihaps  the  use  of  his  name  was  a  pious  fraud ;  which  however 
seems  not  to  haye  had  much  eflfect ;  Ibr  neither  of  the  books,  1  beUeve,  was  ever 
popular. 

The  Ycrsion  of  Xavier's  liie  is  commended  by  Brown,  in  a  pamphlet  not  written  to 
flatter ;  and  the  occasion  of  it  is  said  to  have  been,  that  the  queen,  when  she  solicited 
a  son,  madę  tows  to  him  as  ber  tutelary  saint. 

He  was  supposed  to  have  undertaken  to  translate  Varillas's  History  of  Heresies ;  and, 
when  Bumet  published  remarks  upon  it,  to  have  written  an  Answer'*;  upon  which 
Bumet  makes  the  foUowing  obsenration : 

*'  I  haye  been  informed  from  England,  that  a  gentleman,  wbo  is  famous  both  for 
poetry  and  several  other  things,  had  spent  three  months  in  tranriating  M.  Yaiillas^s 
History ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  my  Reflections  appeared,  he  discontinued  his  labour, 
finding  the  credit  of  his  autbor  was  gone.    Now,  if  he  thinks  it  is  reoovered  by  his 
Answer,  he  will  perhaps  go  on  with  his  translation ;  and  this  may  be,  for  angfat  I  know, 
as  good  an  entertaiinment  for  him  as  the  conversation  that  he  had  set  on  between  the 
Hinds  and  PantherS)  and  all  the  rest  of  aniraals,  for  whom  M.  YariUas  may  serve  well 
enough  as  an  autbor ;  and  this  history  and  that  poem  are  sucb  extraordinary  things  of 
their  kind,  that  it  will  be  but  suitable  to  see  the  autbor  of  the  worst  poem  become  like- 
wise the  translator  of  the  worst  history  that  the  age  bas  produced.    If  his  grace  and 
his  wit  improve  both  proportionably,  he  will  hardly  find  that  he  bas  gained  much  by  the 
change  he  bas  madę,  from  having  no  religion,  to  choose  one  of  the  worst.    It  is  tnie, 
he  had  somewhat  to  sink  from  in  matter  of  wit ;  but,  as  for  his  morals,  it  is  scaroely 
possible  for  him  to  grow  a  worse  man  than  he^was.    He  bas  latefy  wreaked  his  malioe 
on  me  for  spoiling  his  three  months'  labour ;  but  in  it  he  bas  done  me  all  the  honour 
that  any  man  can  receive  from  him,  which  is  to  be  railed  at  by  him.    If  I  had  ill-natare 
enough  to  prompt  me  to  wish  a  veiy  bad  wish  for  him,  it  should  be,  that  he  would 
go  on  and  finbh  his  translation.    By  that  it  will  appear,  whether  the  English  nation, 
which  is  the  most  competent  judge  in  this  matter,  bas,  upon  the  seeing  our  debatę, 
pronounced  in  M.  Yarillas^s  fkvour,  or  in  minę.    It  is  tnie,  Mr.  D.  will  suflfer  a  little 
by  it ;  but  at  least  it  will  serve  to  keep  him  in  from  other  extraTagances ;  and  if  he 

<*  Thh  16  m  mktake.    See  Mmlooe,  pw  194,  &c.    C 
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gaiiis  little  hoDour  by  this  work,  yet  he  cannot  lose  so  milch  by  it  as  he  bas  doae  by 
bis  last  employment." 

Havuig  probably  felt  bis  own  inferiority  in  tbecdogical  controversy,  be  was  desinms 
of  trying  wbether,  by  brioging  poetry  to  aid  his  arguments^  he  might  become  a  moic 
efficacious  defender  of  his  new  professioo.  To  reason  in  verse  was,  indeed,  one  of  łdi 
powers ;  but  subtilty  and  harmony,  united,  are  still  feeble,  wben  opposed  to  trutb. 

Actuated  therefore  by  zeal  for  Romę,  or  hope  ofiarne,  be  pablisbed  Tlie  Hind  and 
Pantber,  a  poem  in  which  the  Church  of  Romę,  figuied  by  the  miik-whiłe  HMj  de- 
fends  ber  tenets  against  the  Church  of  England,  rqiresented  by  the  Panther,  a  beast 
beantiAi],  but  q)otted« 

A  fable,  which  exhibits  two  beasts  taiking  theology,  appears  at  onoe  ftiii  of  ab- 
surdity ;  and  it  was  accordingly  ridiculed  in  The  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  a 
paiody,  written  by  Montague,  aflterwards  earl  of  Hali^,  and  Pńor,  who  then  gare  tiie 
first  ^>ecimen  of  his  abilities. 

The  conyersion  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time,  was  not  likely  to  pass  unoeomRd. 
Three  diałognes  were  published  by  the  frcetious  Thomas  Brown,  of  which  the  two  fiist 
were  called  Reasons  of  Mr.  Bayes's  changing  bis  Religion :  and  the  third,  The  Reasou 
of  Mr.  Hains  the  Player^s  Couversion  and  ReK»>nversion.  The  iirst  was  printed  in  1688, 
the  second  not  till  169O,  the  third  in  1691.  The  clamour  seems  to  hare  been  loo^ 
continued,  and  the  subject  to  haye  strongly  fixed  the  public  attention. 

In  the  two  first  diałognes  Bayes  is  brougfat  into  the  company  of  Crites  and  Eugenini, 
with  whoro  be  had  forroerły  debated  on  dramatic  poetry.  The  two  taikers  in  the  tliini 
are  Mr.  Bayes  and  Mr.  Hains. 

Brown  was  a  man  not  defident  in  literaturę,  nor  destitute  of  fancy ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  Ihought  it  the  pinnade  of  excellence  to  be  a  mtrryfellow  ;  and  therefore  laid  ont 
bis  powers  upoo  smali  jests  or  gross  buffoonery ;  so  that  his  performances  have  littie 
intrinac  value,  and  were  read  on)y  while  they  were  lecommended  by  the  novelty  of  the 
€vent  that  occasioned  them. 

These  diałognes  are  like  his  othef  works :  what  sense  or  knowledge  they  contain  is 
disgraoed  by  the  garb  in  which  it  is  exhtbited.  One  great  source  of  pleasure  is  to  caD 
Dryden  liUie  Bayes.  Ajax,  who  happens  to  be  mentioned,  is  ''  he  that  wore  as  maaj 
cow-bides  upon  his  shidd  as  would  have  lumisfaed  half  the  king's  army  with  shoe- 
leather." 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  seen  The  Hind  and  Pantber,  Crites  answers :  '*  Seeo  it ! 
Mr.  Bayes,  why  I  can  stir  no  where  but  it  pursues  me ;  it  haunts  me  worse  tfaao  a 
pewter-buttoned  serjeant  does  a  decayed  dt.  Sometimes  I  meet  it  in  a  band4>ox,  whea 
my  hiundress  briogs  home  my  lioen ;  sometimes,  whether  I  will  or  no,  it  lights  my  pipę 
at  a  cofiee-house^  sometimes  it  surprises  me  in  a  trunk-maker's  shop ;  and  sometimes  it 
refteshes  my  meBM>ry  ibr  me  on  the  łMickside  of  a  Chanceiy-4ane  parcel.  For  yoar 
oomfort  too»  Mr.  Bayes,  I  haye  not  only  seen  it,  as  you  may  perodye,  but  have  read  it 
too,  and  can  quote  it  as  ireely  upon  occasion  as  a  frugal  tradesman  can  quote  that 
noble  treatise,  The  Worlh  of  a  Penay,  to  his  extrayagant  'prentioe,  that  reyeb  m  stewd 
aj^les  and  penny  custards.'' 

The  whole  auimation  of  these  compositioos  arises  from  a  profusion  of  Indicrous  aod 
aiTected  comparisons.  ^*  To  secure  one's  chastity,''  says  Bayes,  *^  little  morę  is  ncoei- 
saiy  than  to  leave  off  a  correspondence  with  the  other  8ex,  which,  to  a  wise  man,  is  bo 
greater  a  punbhment  than  it  would  be  to  a  ianatic  person  to  forbid  seeing  The  Cbeals 
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and  The  Committee ;  or  ibr  my  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  to  be  interdicted  the  sigfat 
of  The  London  Cuckolds/'  This  is  the  generał  strain,  and  tberefore  I  shall  be  easily 
esciued  the  labour  of  morę  transcription. 

Brown  does  not  włiolly  foiiget  past  transaetions :  ^'  You  b^nan,"  saysCrites  to  Bayes, 
*'  a  Tery  diflfereot  religion,  and  have  not  mended  the  matter  in  your  last  choice.  It  was 
but  reason  that  yonr  Muse,  which  appeared  first  in  a  tyrant's  ąuairel,  shoold  employ 
her  last  efibrts  to  jostify  the  usuipation  of  the  Hind." 

Next  year  the  nation  was  summoned  to  celebrate  the  biith  of  the  prince.  Now 
was  the  time  for  Dryden  to  rouse  hb  knagination,  and  strain  his  yoioe.  Happy  days 
were  at  hand,  and  he  was  willing  to  cnjoy  and  diffiise  the  antidpated  bleasmgs.  He 
publtshed  a  poem,  filled  with  predictions  of  greatness  and  prosperity ;  predictions  of 
which  it  Is  not  necessary  to  tell  how  they  have  baen  verified. 

A  few  months  passed  afler  these  joyful  notes,  and  every  blossom  of  popish  hope 
was  bhisted  ibr  ever  by  the  Revoiutioo.'  A  pi^ist  now  could  be  no  longer  laureat, 
The  reTenue,  which  he  had  enjoyed  with  so  much  pride  and  praise,  was  transferręd  to 
Shadwell,  an  old  eneoiy^  whom  he  had  formerly  stigmatised  by  the  name  of  Og. 
Dryden  couM  not  decently  coroplain  that  he  was  d^posed ;  but  seemed  very  angry  that 
Shadwell  sucoeeded  him,  and  bas  tberefore  celebrated  the  intruder^s  inauguration  in  a 
poem  exquisitely  satirical,  caUed  Mac  Flecknoe'^;  of  which  the  Dunciad,  as  Pope  him- 
self  deckresy  is  an  imitation,  though  morę  extended  in  its  phm,  and  morę  diverafied  in 
its  inddents. 

It  is  rekted  by  Prior,  that  lord  Dorset,  when  aa  Chamberlain  he  was  constrained  to 
eject  Dryden  from  his  ofllke,  gave  him  from  his  own  pune  an  ałlowance  eqnal  to  the 
salary .  This  is  no  romantic  or  incredible  act  of  geoerosity ;  an  hundred  a  year  b  often 
enottgh  gtven  to  claims  less  cogent  by  men  less  famed  Ibr  liberality.  Yet  Dryilen  al- 
ways  represented  himself  as  sufiering  under  a  public  infliction ;  and  once  particulariy 
demands  respect  for  the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  loss  of  his  little  fortunę: 
His  patron  might,  indeed»  enjoin  him  to  suppress  his  bounty ;  but,  if  he  suffiered  no* 
thing,  he  should  not  have  complained. 

Durmg  the  short  reign  of  king  James,  he  had  written  nothing  for  the  stage'^,  being, 
ia  his  opinion,  morę  profitably  employed  in  controverBy  and  flatteiy.  Of  praise  he 
might  perhaps  have  been  less  lavbh  without  inconvenience,  ibr  James  was  never  said 
to  have  much  regard  for  poetry :  he  was  to  l)e  flattered  oniy  by  adoptiiig  his  religion. 

Times  were  now  changed :  Dryden  was  no  longer  the  court-poet»  and  was  to  look 
back  for  support  to  his  former  trade :  and  baTing  waited  about  two  years,  eitlier  con^ 
ńdering  hunself  as  discountenanced  by  the  public,  or  perhaps  expećting  a  second  revo- 
lution,  he  produced  Don  Sebastian  in  169O;  and  in  the  next  four  years  four  dramas 
morę. 

In  1693  appeared  a  new  ^ersion  of  Juvenal  and  Persius.  Of  Juveud  he  transkted  the 
fint,  third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  sixteenth  satires ;  and  of  Persius  the  whole  work.  On  this 
occasion  he  introduced  his  two  sons  to  the  public,  as  nurseliiigs  of  the  Muses.  The 
fooiteenth  of  JuYenal  was  the  work  of  John,  and  the  8eventh  of  Charles  Dryden.  He 
pre&ed  a  very  ample  preiace,  in  the  form  of  a  dedication  to  lord  Dorset ;  and  there 

't  AU  Drydeii's  biographen  have  mbdated  Uih  poem,  which  Mr.  Mmloiie'i  morę  Bocumte  rcMarehea 
prove  to  have  been  pablished  on  the  4th  of  October,  1689.    C 

'*  AAioD  Rod  Albiunt  muit  hotrerer  be  escepted.    JR, 
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gives  an  aocount  of  the  design  whicli  lie  had  once  formed  to  wńte  an  epic  poeia  on  the 
actioBs  eitlier  of  Arthur  or  the  Black  Prince.  He  coosidered  the  epic  as  necesnrilj  in. 
cludmg  some  kind  of  supematural  agency,  and  had  imagiiied  a  new  kkid  of  cootot 
between  the  guardian  angeis  of  kingdoms,  of  whom  he  conceiyed  tfaat  eacb  niigfat  he 
represented  zealous  for  his  cfaaige,  without  any  intended  of^iosition  to  the  paiposn 
of  the  Supremę  Being,  of  which  all  created  minds  murt  in  part  be  ignorant. 

This  h  the  most  reasonable  scheroe  of  cefestial  interposition  that  ever  was  ibimed. 
The  surprises  and  terrours  of  enchantments,  which  have  succeeded  to  the  intiigues  and 
oppositions  of  pagan  ddties,  afford  very  striking  scenes,  and  open  a  nut  ext«Dt  to  tk 
imagination ;  but,  as  Boileau  obsenres,  (and  Boileau  wilł  be  seldom  found  mistakcn) 
witfa  thb  incurable  defect,  that,  in  a  conteat  between  Heaven  and  Hell^  we  know  at  the 
beginning  which  is  to  prevail;  for  this  reaaon  we  foUow  Rinaldo  to  the  encbaoted  wood 
with  morę  cuńosity  than  terrour. 

.  In  the  sdbene  of  Dryden  there  is  one  great  difficulty,  which  yet  he  wonld  perinpi 
have  had  address  enou^  to  surmount  la  a  war  justice  can  be  but  on  one  skie ;  and, 
to  entitle  the  bero  to  the  prolection  of  angeis,  he  must  fight  in  defence  of  indnbitaUs 
right.  'Yet  some  of  the  cekstial  bdngs,  thus  opposed  to  each  other,  must  liave  bccs 
repcesented  as  defeoding  guilt. 

Tbat  this  poem  was  never  wrilten»  is  reasonably  to  be  lamented.  It  woold  *<A-^fcg 
haTe  improved  our  nnmbers,  and  enlaig«d  our  hinguage ;  and  might  pediapa  faave  coa- 
tributed,  by  pleasing  instructions,  to  rectify  our  opinions,  and  pitrify  our  manners. 

What  he  reąiiired  as  the  indispensabie  coodition  of  such  an  undeitakiog,  a  pohik 
stipend,  was  not  likely  in  these  times  to  be  obtainod.  Riches  were  not  becone  laniłisr 
to  us ;  nor  had  the  natimi  yet  leained  to  be  liberał. 

Thb  plan  he  charged  Błackmore  widi  steałing ;  '^  only,"  says  he,  **  the  g«ardi« 
angeis  of  kingdoms  were  machines  too  pooderans  for  him  to  maoage/' 

In  1694,  he  began  the  most  łabonous  and  difficult  of  all  his  works,  the  tnmalatioB  «f 
yirgil;  from  whidi  he  borrowed  twe  months,  that  he  might  tum  Fresnoy  s  Art  af 
Pdnting  into  Enf^isli  prose.  The  preface,  which  he  boasts  to  have  wiittea  in  t«dve 
morningSy  eihibits  a  parallel  of  poetry  and  paintii^,  with  a  jmiscellaneous  coUectioa  of 
critical  lemarks,  such  as  cost  a  mind  stored  like  his  no  labour  to  produoe  them. 

In  1697,  he  published  his  veraion  of  the  works  of  Yiigil ;  and,  that  no  iipportoofty 
of  profit  might  be  kwt,  dedicated  the  Pastorab  to  the  lord  Clifford,  the  Geoi^gKS  to  tk 
earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  the  iEneid  to  the  earl  of  Miilgrave.  Thb  econony  of  flatteiy, 
at  once  lavbh  and  discreet,  did  not  pass  without  obsenration. 

Thb  translation  was  censured  by  Miiboume,  a  clergyman^  stykd,  by  Pope,  '^  tk 
iairest  of  critics/'  because  he  e&liibited  hb  own  version  to  be  oompared  widł  that  wkdi 
he  condetained. 

Hb  last  work  was  hb  Fables,  published  in  conseąueuce,  as  b  suppoeed,  of  a  oontiad 
ttow  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tonson:  by  whkh  he  oUiged^hkoself,  in  cKUiaideratka  rf 
three  hondred  pounds,  to  fiobh  for  the  press  ten  thousaud  veiaes. 

lu  tliis  voluiDe  b  compnsed  the  well4uiown  ode  on  St  Cecilia*s  day,  wbich,  as  dp- 
fieared  by  a  ktter  communicated  to  Dr.  Birch,  be  speiit  a  fortnight  in  oomposiiig  aad 
correcting.  But  what  b  this  to  the  patience  and  diligence  of  Boileau,  wbose  Eąuhroąoe, 
a  poem  of  only  tliree  hundred  and  foi4yHUx  lines,  took  from  hb  iife  elevea  mooths  to 
write  it^  and  Ihree  years  to  revise  it  ? 

Part  of  hb  book  of  Fables  b  the  first  Iliad  in  Englisb,  utended  as  sl  specimoB  of  a 
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Yenion  of  the  whok.  ComideriDg  into  what  hands  Homer  was  to  iall,  fhe  leader 
camiot  but  rejoice  that  thb  project  went  no  fiirtfaer. 

Tbe  time  \na  now  at  hand  wbidi  was  to  put  an  end  to  ali  his  scheioes  and  labours. 
On  the  fint  i^f  May,  ]  701 ,  hamg  been  some  tirae,  as  be  tells  ns,  a  cripple  m  his  linbs, 
be  died,  in  Geraitl-street,  of  a  mortification  in  his  leg. 

Thete  is  extaiit  a  wild  story  relating  to  some  vexatioas  events  that  happened  at  his 
funeral,  which,  at  the  end  of  Cotagreve'8  life,  by  a  writer  of  I  know  net  what  credit, 
are  thus  related,  as  I  fiod  the  account  transferred  to  a  biographical  dictionary. 

<<  Mr.  Drf den  dying  on  the  Wednesday  moming,  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  then  bishop  of 

Rochester  and  deau  of  Westminster,  sent  the  next  day  to  the  lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  Mr. 

Diyden'8  widów,  that  be  would  make  a  piesent  of  the  ground,  whidi  was  forty  pounds, 

wjth  ail  tbe  other  Abbey-fees.    The  lord  HałUax  likewise  sent  to  the  kidy  Elicabetfa, 

and  Mr.  ChaHes  Dryden  her  son,  that,  if  they  woułd  giTe  him  leare  to  bury  Mr« 

Dryden,  be  wonld  inter  him  with  a  gentleman's  private  iiineral,  and  afterwrards  bestow 

ive  huncbed  pounds  on  a  monument  in  the  Abbey ;  which,  as  they  had  no  reason  to 

refttse,  they  accepted.    On  the  Saturday  foUowing  the  company  came ;  the  coipse  was 

put  into  a  Telyet  hearae ;  and  eigfateen  moumng  coaches,  filled  with  company,  attended. 

When  they  were  jnst  ready  to  move,  the  lord  Jefferies,  son  of  the  kurd  chancellor  Jefferies, 

with  some  of  his  rakish  companions,  coming  by,  asked  whose  funeral  it  was :  and  being 

loki  Mr.  Dryden'8,  he  said,  '  What,  riiali  Dryden,  tibe  gi^ealest  bonour  and  ornament 

of  the  natk>n,  be  buried  after  this  pri^ate  manner  1  No,  gentlemen,  let  all  that  loved 

Mr.  Dryden,  and  lionour  his  memory,  alight  and  jom  with  me  m  gaining  my  lady's  oon- 

seat  to  kt  me  have  the  honour  of  his  interment,  which  shall  be  after  another  manner 

than  this ;  and  I  will  bestow  a  thousand  pounds  on  a  monument  in  the  Abbey  for  him.' 

The  goitlemen  in  the  coaches,  not  knowmgof  tbe  bisbc^  of  Rochesler^s  fiivour,  nor  of  the 

lord  Halifax's  generous  design,  (they  both  havmg,  out  of  lespect  to  the  ftnily,  enjoined 

the  lady  Elinbcth,  and  her  son,  to  keep  tfaeir  favottr  oonceried  to  the  world,  and  let 

it  pass  fw  their  own  expense)  readily  came  out  of  their  ooacbes,  and  attended  lord  Jefieries 

ap  to  the  lady's  bedside,  who  was  then  sick.    He  repeated  tbe  puT]wrt  of  wbat  he  had 

before  said ;  but  she  absolntely  reiusmg,  he  feU  on  his  knees,  vowing  never  to  rise  till 

his  reąuest  was  granted.    The  rest  of  the  company  by  his  desire  kneeled  also ;  aad  the 

kkdy,  being  under  a  sUdden  surprise,  fainted  away.    As  seon  as  sbe  recovered  her  speech, 

8he  cried,  *  No,  no.'    ^  Enough,  gentlemen,'  replied  he ;  *  my  lady  is  very  good,  she 

says,  Gro,  go.'   ,She  repeated  her  former  words  with  all  her  strength,  but  in  vain,  for 

her  feeble  voice  was  lost  in  their  acclamations  of  joy ;  and  the  lord  Jefferies  ordered 

the  hearaemen  to  carry  the  oorpse  to  Mr.  AusseFs,  an  undertaker  in  Cheapskk,  and 

leave  it  there  till  he  should  send  orders  for  the  embalment,  which,  he  added,  siiould  be 

after  the  royal  manner.    His  directions  wfere  obeyed,  the  company  dispersed,  and  lady 

Elizabeth  and  ber  son  remained  iaconsolable.    The  next  day  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  waited 

in  the  lord  Hali£ix  and  the  bishop,  to  estcwe  his  fnother  and  himself,  by  reialing  tbe 

real  tmfli.    But  ndther  bis  lorddiip  iiTor  the  bishop  would  admit  of  any  plea ;  especially 

the  latter,  who  bad  the  Abbey  lighted,  thę  ground  opened,  the  choir  attending,  an 

aothem  ready  set,  and  hmiself  waiting  for  some  time  without  any  corpse  to  bury.    Tlie 

undertaker,  after  three  days  espectance  of  orders  for  embalment  without  receiying  any, 

waited  on  the  lord  Jefieries,  who,  pretending  ignorance  of  the  matter,  tumed  it  off  with 

an  ill-natured  jest,  saying,  that  those  who  observed  the  orders  of  a  drunken  frolic  de- 

ser?ed  no  better ;  that  he  rcmembered  nothing  at  aH  of  it;  aud  that  Iie  might  do  what 
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he  plea3ed  with  the  eorpse.  Upon  this^  the  uodertaker  waited  upon  the  lady  Elizabeth 
and  ber  son,  and  threatened  to  bring  the  eorpse  bomc,  and  set  it  before  tbe  door.  Thc^ 
desired  a  day's  resiŃte,  wliich  was  granted.  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  wrote  a  handsooK 
letter  to  the  lord  Jefferies,  who  retumed  it  with  this  cool  answer :  ^  Tfaat  he  kneir  mh 
thing  of  the  matter,  and  would  be  troubled  no  morę  about  it/  He  then  addreswd  tiie 
lord  Haliikx  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  absoiutely  refused  to  do  aoy  thin*  is 
it.  In  this  dbtress  Dr.  Garth  sent  for  the  eorpse  to  the  ooU^^  of  Pbysidwis,  aad 
proposed  a  funeral  by  subscription,  to  which  himself  set  a  most  noble  exaiiqile.  At 
last  a  day,  about  three  weeks  after  Mr.  Diyden's  decease,  was  appointed  for  the  inter- 
ment.  Dr.  Garth  pronounced  a  fine  Latin  oration,  at  the  college,  over  the  eoipse; 
which  was  attended  to  the  Abbey  by  a  niuaeioas  train  of  coaches.  Wben  the  fimenl 
was  oTer,  Mr.  Charles  Diyden  sent  a  challenge  to  the  lord  Jeffeńes,  who  refusing  ta 
answer  it,  he  sent  8everal  others,  and  went  often  himself;  but  could  neiłhier  get  a  letter 
delirered,  nor  admittance  to  speak  to  him ;  which  so  inoensed  him,  that  he  resoKed, 
sińce  his  lordship  refiised  to  answer  him  like  a  gentleman,  that,  he  would  watch  ao 
opportunity  to  meet  and  fight  off-hand,  though  with  all  the  rules  of  honoor ;  whidi 
his  lordship  hearing  leń  the  town:  and  Mr.  Charles  Diyden  could  never  ha^e  tk 
satisfaction  of  meeting  him,  though  he  sought  it  till  his  deatfa  with  the  utmost  applii 
cation.*' 

This  story  I  once  intended  to  omit,  as  it  appears  with  no  great  evidenoe ;  nor  faave  t 
met  with  any  confirmation,  but  in  a  letter  of  Farquhar;  and  he  only  relates,  that  the 
iuneral  of  Dryden  was  tumultuary  and  conAised  *'. 

Supposing  the  story  tnie,  we  may  remark,  that  the  gradual  change  of  nmanen, 
though  imperceptible  in  the  process,  appears  great  when  different  times,  imd  those  not 
veiy  distant,  are  compared.  If  at  this  time  a  young  drunken  lord  should  iDtem^tk 
pompous  regularity  of  a  magnificent  funeral,  what  would  be  the  ev€nt,  bnt  that  he 
would  be  justled  out  of  the  way,  and  compelled  to  be  quiet?  If  he  ahould  thnut 
himself  into  an  house,  he  would  be  sent  roughly  away ;  and,  what  is  yet  morę  to  tiie 
honour  of  the  present  time,  I  believe  that  those,  who  had  subscribed  to  the  fimeralol 
a  man  like  Dryden,  would  not,  for  suich  an  accident,  have  withdrawn  theur  cootii* 
butions^. 

He  was  buried  among  the  poets  in  Westminster  Abbey»  where,  thoiigh  tbe  duke  of 
Newcastle  had,  in  a  generał  dedication  prefised  by  Congreve  to  his  draąiatic  wodu, 

'9  An  eariier  accoant  of  Dryden'»  funeral  than  that  above  cited,  tbough  withoat  the  cireamstiaca 
that  prooeded  it,  18  given  by  Edward  Ward,  who  in  his  London  S^y,  pnbliihed  in  1706,  rdato,  tbai 
on  the  oeoasion  there  waa  a  performanoe  of  soŁemn  mońc  at  the  ooUege,  and  that  at  the  proccwigi, 
which  hinuelf  saw,  stąnding  at  the  eod  of  Chanceiy-ląae,  Fleet-street,  there  was  a  concert  of  hauttNiyi 
and  trumpets.  The  day  of  Dryden^s  intermeot,  he  says,  was  Monday  the  15th  of  May,  whidi, 
according  to  Johnson,  was  twelve  days  after  hit  decease,  and  shows  how  long  his  funeral  was  in  sos- 
peose.  Ward  knew  not  that  the  esipense  of  it  wia  delrayed  by  sobsciiptioo;  but  coospliBMitt M 
Jefferies  ibr  so  pious  an  undertakipg,  He  also  sajs,  that  the  canse  of  Dryden^is  depth  was  an  inflsai* 
matłon  in  his  toe,  occasioned  by  the  flesh  growing  orer  the  nail,  which  beiqg  neglected  prpdaced « 
mortificatłon  in  his  leg.    H. 

'^  In  tbe  register  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  is  the  Ibllowing  entry:  "BfayS,  1700.  Comitła 
Censoriis  ordinańis.  At  the  reąuest  of  seyeral  persons  of  ąuality,  that  Mr.  Dryden  might  be  caińed 
from  the  College  of  Fhysicians  to  be  inteired  at  Westminster,  it  was  unammously  granted  by  ths 
president  and  censors.*' 

TlUs  eatry  is  not  calcalated  to  afford  any  credit  to  the  narratlre  concemiog  lord  Jefferies.    /?. 
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•eoq>ted  thanks  Mt  his  intention  of  erecting  bim  a  monuiheot,  he  lay  long  without 
^iistioction,  till  the  duke  of  Buckingliamshire  gave  him  a  tablet,  inscribed  oniy  mth  the 
iame  of  DRYDEN. 

He  married  the  lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daugfater  to  the  earl  of  Berksliire,  with 
drcumstaiKes,  aecording  to  the  8atu«  imputed  to  lord  Somers,  not  Tery  honourable  to 
dther  party.  By  her  he  had  thiee  sods,  Charies,  John,  and  Henry.  Charles  was  usher 
of  the  palące  to  pope  Clement  the  XIth;  and,  visiting  England  in  1704,  was  drowned  in 
an  attempt  to  swim  across  the  Thames  at  Windsor. 

John  was  anthor  of  a  oomedy  called  The  Husband  his  own  Cuckold.  He  is  said  to 
haye  died  at  Romę.  Heniy  entered  into  some  religious  order.  It  is  sonie  proof  of 
^Diyden'8  sincerity  In  his  second  religion,  that  he  taugbt  it  to  his  sons.  A  man,  conscious 
•of  hypocritical  profession  in  himself,  is  not  likely  to  cmiyert  others ;  and,  as  his  sons 
were  ąualilied  in  1693  to  appear  among  the  translators  of  Juvenal,  they  must  have 
łwen  tanght  some  religion  before  thehr  father's  change. 

Of  the  person  of  Diyden  I  know  not  any  account ;  of  his  mind,  the  portrait  which 
has  been  left  by  Congreve,  who  knew  him  with  great  iamiliarity,  is  such  as  adds  our 
love  of  his  manners  to  our  admiration  of  his  genius.  ''  He  was,"  we  are  told,  ''  of  a 
tetore  exoeedingly  humane  and  compassionate,  ready  to  forgive  mjuries,  and  capable 
of  a  sinoere  reconciliation  with  those  who  had  offended  him.  His  friendship,  where  he 
professed  it,  went  beyond  his  professions.  He  was  of  a  very  easy,  of  very  pleasing 
acoess;  but  somewhat  slow,  and  as  it  were  diffident,  in  his  advances  to  others :  he  had 
that  in  naturę  which  abhorred  intrusion  into  any  society  whatever.  He  was  therefore 
less  known,  and  conseąuently  his  character  became  morę  liable  to  misapprehensions  and 
ttisrepresentations ;  he  was  very  modeat,  and  very  easily  to  be  discountenanced  in  his 
^iproaches  to  his  equak  or  supeiiors.  As  his  reading  had  been  very  extensive,  so  was 
he  Tery  happy  in  a  memoiy  tenadous  of  every  thing  that  he  had  read.  He  was  not 
morę  possosed  of  knowledge  than  he  was  eonununicative  of  it ;  but  then  his  communi- 
ottion  was  by  no  means  pedantic,  or  imposed  upon  the  conyersation,  but  just  such,  and 
went  80  fiuTy  as,  by  the  natural  tum  of  the  conversation  m  which  he  was  engaged,  it 
was  necessarily  promoted  or  reąuired.  ^He  was  extremely  ready  and  gentle  in  his  cor- 
leetion  of  the  errours  of  any  writer^ho  thought  fit  to  consult  him,  and  fuU  as  ready 
aod  patient  to  admit  the  reprehensions  of  others,  in  respect  of  his  own  oyersights  or 
fttistakes." 

-  To  this  account  of  Congreve  nothing  can  be  objeded  but  the  fondness  of  friendship  ( 
tnd  to  have  excited  that  fondness  in  such  a  mind  is  no  smali  degree  of  praise.  The 
(fisposition  of  Dryden,  howeyer,  is  shown  in  this  character  rather  as  it  exhibited  itself  m 
4»r8ory  conyersation,  than  as  it  operated  on  the  morę  important  parts  of  life.  His 
płacability  and  his  friendship  indeed  were  solid  yirtues ;  but  courtesy  and  good-humour 
are  often  fonnd  with  little  real  worth.  Since  Congreye,  who  knew  him  well,  has  told 
na  no  morę,  the  rest  must  be  collected  as  it  can  from  other  testimonies,  and  particularly 
6om  those  notices  which  Diyden  has  yeiy  liberally  giyen  us  of  himself. 

The  roodesty,  which  madę  him  so  slow  to  advanoe,  and  so  easy  to  be  rq>ulsecL  was 
ceitainly  no  8uą>icipn  of  deficient  merit,  or  unconsdousness  of  his  own  yalue :  he 
^lpearsto  haye  known,  in  its  whole  extent,  the  dignity  of  his  own  character,  and  to 
have  set  a  yery  high  yahie  on  his  own  powers  and  performances.  He  probably  did  not 
Mfer  Us  conyersation^  bccao^e  be  expected  it  to  be  solicited ;  and  Jie  retired  from  a  cold 
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reception,  not  subnussiTe  but  indignaiit,  whh  such  deferenoe  of  hk  own 
madę  him  unwilling  to  expose  it  to  n^lect  or  violatioii. 

His  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  ostentatlousneas ;  he  is  diligat 
enough  to  remind  the  worid  of  his  merita  and  espresses  with  very  littie  acniple  hk  fai|^ 
opinion  of  his  own  powers ;  but  Im  self-commendatioiis  aie  i«ad  withoat  soom  ot 
indignadon ;  we  allow  his  daims,  and  love  his  frankness. 

Tradition,  however,  has  not  altowed,  that  his  oonfidenoe  in  hiwKlf  esempted  hki 
from  jealousy  of  others.  He  is  accused  of  envy  and  insidiousncas ;  and  ia  paiticobily 
charged  with  mcitbg  Creeeh  to  tninslate  Horaoe,  that  he  might  lose  the  rqratatioB 
which  Lucretius  had  given  him. 

Of  this  charge  we  immediately  disco^er,  that  it  is  merely  coąjectural ;  the  poipoie 
was  such  as  no  man  would  confess ;  and  a  ciime  that  admits  no  proof,  wby  ahonkl  wa 
ł>elieve  ? 

He  has  been  described  as  magisteriaily  presiding  over  the  youoger  wirten,  ani 
assumiug  the  distribution  of  poetical  famę ;  but  he  wfao  excels  has  a  right  to  teadi, 
and  he  whose  judgment  is  incontestable  may  withont  usurpation  examine  and  decide. 

Congreve  represents  him  as  ready  to  ad^ise  and  instruct;  bot  there  is  reasoa  ta 
believe,  that  his  communication  was  rather  useful  than  entartaining.  He  dedaies  cf 
himself,  that  he  was  saturnine^  and  not  one  of  tfaose  whose  sprightly  saiyii^  dmiUd 
company ;  and  one  of  liis  censurers  makes  him  say, 

Kor  wine^^nor  loTe  could  ever  see  me  gay  j 
To  writing  bred,  I  knew  not  what  to  say.       * 

Hiere  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only  at  leisure  and  m  niinmaat^  and  whoK 
intellectual  yigour  deserts  them  in  conversation ;  whom  merriment  GonfuaeSy  asd 
objectioti  disconcerts  :  whose  bashfulness  restrains  their  exertion,  and  sufiers  them  not 
to  speak  till  the  time  of  speaking  is  past ;  or  whose  attention  to  their  own  chaiader 
makes  them  onwilling  to  utter  at  hacutl  what  has  not  been  considered,  and  cannot  bt 
recailed. 

Of  D/yden's  slnggbhness  in  convenation  it  is  vaiii  to  seardi  or  to  giiess  tlie  canKi 
He  certainly  wanted  neither  sentiments  nor  language;  liis  intellectual  treasares  wen 
great,  though  they  were  locked  up  from  hu  own  use.  *'  His  thougfati,^'  wheo  he  wrot^ 
**.  ilowed  in  upon  him  so  fast,  that  hu  only  care  was  which  to  choose,  and  wlńdi  Is 
reject/'  Such  rapidity  of  composition  natnrally  promises  a  fiow  of  talk  ;  yet  we  miist 
be  content  to  believe  what  an  enemy  says  of  him,  when  he  likewise  say«  it  of  hioisdC 
But,  whatever  was  his  character  as  a  companion,  it  appears,  that  he  lived  in  famiGan^ 
with  the  highest  persons  of  his  time.  It  is  reiated  by  Carte  of  the  duke  of  Orraood, 
that  hc  used  often  to  pass  a  night  with  Drydm,  and  those  with  whom  Diyden  consorled: 
who  they  were,  Carte  has  not  told,  but  certainly  the  convivial  table  at  which  Ormoul 
sat  was  not  surrounded  with  a  plebeian  sodety .  He  was  indeed  leproached  with  boast^g 
uf  his  familiarity  with  the  great :  and  Horace  will  support  him  in  the  opintcHi,  thał  ts 
pleasę  superiors  is  not  the  lowest  kind  of  merit. 

The  merit  of  jrfeasing  roust,  howe^er,  be  estimafeed  by  the  means.  Fk^oor  is  sst 
always  gained  by  good  actions  or  laudable  ąualities*  Caresses  and  pteferments  ait 
often  bestowed  on  the  auxiliaries  of  tmk,  the  procurers  of  pleasure,  or  the'  flattcieif 
of  vanity.    Dryden  lias  never  been  chaiged  with  any  peisonai  agency  unwoitfay  ot^ 
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good  dmracter:  lie  abetted  ykt  and  yanity  only  with  his  pen.  One'  of  his  enemies 
bas  accosed  him  of  lewdneas  in  his  conyersation;  but,  if  accusati<m  without  proof  be 
credhed,  who  shall  be  innooent  ? 

His  woifcs  afibrd  too  many  examples  of  dissolute  licendousness,  and  abject  adulation ; 
but  they  were  probably,  like  his  merrimenty  artificial  and  constrained ;  the  effects  of 
stttdy  and  roecKtationy  and  his  trade  rather  than  his  pleasure. 

Of  the  mmd  that  can  trade  in  corruption,  and  can  deKberately  pollute  itself  with 
ideał  wi<^edness  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  contagion  in  society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal 
or  escuse  the  depravity.-rSuch  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  genius,  such  abuse  of 
Sttperlative  abilities,  cannot  be  contemplated  bnt  with  grief  and  indignation.  ^hat 
consolation  can  be  had^  Diyden  bas  afibided,  by  liring  to  repent^  and  to  testify  his 
rqpentance. 

Of  dramatic  immorality  be  did  not  want  examples  among  his  predeoessors,  or 
oompanions  among  his  contemporaries;  but,  in  the  meanness  and  servility  of  hyper- 
bolical  adulation^  I  know  not  whether,  sińce  the  days  in  which  the  Roman  emperors 
were  ddfied,  he  bas  been  ever  eifaalled,  except  by  Afra  Behn  in  an  address  to  EJeanor 
Gwyn.  When  onee  he  bas  undertaken  the  task  of  praise,  he  no  longer  retains  shame 
in  himsdf,  nor  supposes  it  in  his  patron.  As  many  odoriferous  bodies  are  observed  to 
difibse  perfiimes  from  year  to  year,  without  sensible  diminution  of  bulk  or  weight,  he 
appears  neyer  to  haye  impoverished  his  mint  of  flatteiy  by  his  expenses,  however  lavish« 
He  faad  ali  the  forms  of  eKcellence,  intellectual  and  morał,  combmed  in  his  mind,  with 
^adkfls  fariation ;  and,  when  he  had  scattered  on  the  bero  of  the  day  the  golden  shower 
of  wit  and  fjrtoe,  he  had  ready  for  him,  whom  he  wished  to  court  on  the  morrow,  new 
wit  and.firtue  with  anotber  stamp.  Of  this  kind  of  meanness  he  ncTer  seems  to  dedine 
tiie  practice,  or  lament  the  necessity :  he  considers  the  great  as  entitled  to  encomiastic 
feomage,  and  brings  praise  rather  as  a  tribute  than  a  gift,  morę  delighted  with  the 
fertility  of  his  invention,  than  mortified  by  the  prostitution.of  hiis  judgment.  It  is 
iodeed  not  oertain,  that  on  these  occasions  his  judgment  much  rebelled  against  his 
interest.  There  are  minds  which  easfly  sink  into  submission,  that  look  on  grandeur 
with  undistinguishing  reverence,  and  discoyer  no  defecf  where  there  is  elevation  of  rank 
aiyi  affluence  of  riches, 

With  his  pnuses  of  others  and  of  himself  is  always  intermingled  a  strain  of  discontent 
^pd  lamentation,  a  sulłen  growl  of  resentment,  or  a  ąuerulous  murmur  of  distress. 
His  woiks are nndenraiued,  his  merit  is  linrewarded,  and  ''he  bas  few  thanks  to  pay 
Us  stara  that  he  was  bom  among  Euglishmen."  To  his  critu»  he  b  sometimes  con^- 
temptuons,  sometimes  resentful,  and  sometimes  snbmissiye.  The  writer  who  thinks 
his  works  formed  for  duration  mistakes  his  interest  when  he  mentions  his  enemies.  He 
cieg;rades  his  own  dignity  by  showmg  that  he  was  affected  by  tbeir  censures,  and  giyeś 
lastiDg  importance  to  names,  which^  left  to  themselves,  would  yanish  fi-om  remembrance. 
From  this  prindple  Diyden  did  not  often  depart ;  his  complaints  are  for  the  greater 
part  generał ;  he  seldom  poUutes  his  pages  with  an  adyerse  name.  He  condescended 
indeed  to  a  oontroyersy  with  Settłe,  in  which  he  perłiaps  may  be  considered  rather  as 
assaidting  than  repelling;  and  sińce  Settle  is  sunk  into  obliyion^  his  libel  lemains 
JDJurious  only  to  liimself. 

Among  answers  to  critics,  no  poetical  attacks,  or  altercations,are  to  be  included; 
they  are  like  other  poems,  eflusions  of  genius,  produced  as  much  to  obtain  praise  as  (o 
obyiate  ecosure.    These  Diyd«n  piacti^,  and  lo  these  hs  ezcelled. 
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Of  Collkr,  Blackmore,  and  Milbounie,  he  has  madę  mention  in  the  prefiioe  to  U 
Fables.  To  the  censure  of  Ck)Uiery  whose  remarks  may  be  rather  termed  admoiutiooi 
tlian  cńticisms,  he  makes  little  reply ;  being,  at  the  age  of  sisty-eiglit,  attentńe  to 
better  things  than  the  claps  of  a  piayhouse.  He  complains  of  CoUier'8  rudeness,  aod 
the  **  horse-play  of  his  raillery  f  and  asserts,  that  '^  in  many  places  he  has  pcrreited 
by  liis  glosses  the  meaning"  of  what  he  censures ;  but  in  other  things  be.  confesses  that 
he  is  justly  taxed ;  and  says,  with  great  calmneas  and  candour,  *<I  have  pleaded  giiilty 
to  all  tboughts  or  expres8ions  of  minę  that  can  be  truły  accosed  of  obsoenity,  inunonfity, 
or  profaneness,  and  retract  them.  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  tńumph  ;  if  he  be  nj 
friend,  he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance/'  Yet  as  our  best  dispositions  are  iniperfect, 
he  left  standing  in  the  same  book  a  reflection  on  Collier  of  great  aspeńty,  and  indeedo^ 
morę  asperity  than  wit. 

Blackmore  he  represents  as  madę  his  enemy  by  the  poem  of  Absalom  and  Achitophd, 
which,  "  he  thinks  a  little  hard  upon  his  fanatic  patrons ;"  and  charges  bim  with  bornw- 
ing  tlie  plan  of  his  Arthur  from  the  preface  to  Juvenal,  ^'  though  he  had/'  says  he, 
^*  the  baseness  not  to  ackuowledge  his  benefactor^  but  instead  of  it  to  traduce  me  b  a 
libel." 

r  The  libel  in  which  Blackmore  traduced  him  was  a  Satire  upon  Wit ;  in  whicłi,  hsńa^ 
lamented  tlie  exuberance  of  false  wit  and  the  dcficiency  of  tnie,  he  proposes,  that  lił 
wit  should  be  re-coined  before  it  is  current,  and  appoints  masters  of  assay,  wbo^sbafl 
reject  all  that  is  light  or  debased. 

nis  true,  that  whcn  the  coane  and  worthless  drosr 
H  pui^d  away,  there  will  be  mighty  loss: 
£v'n  Congtere,  Soothem,  maidy  Wycherly, 
When  thu8  refiiiM,  will  gńevou8  sufferen  be. 
Into  the  melting-pot  when  Dryden  comes, 
What  horrid  etench  will  rise,  what  noisome  fames  ! 
How  will  he  sbrink,  when  all  his  łewd  allay, 
And  wicked  mixture,  sfamll  be  porgM  away  I 

Thus  stands  the  passage  in  the  last  edition ;  but  in  the  original  there  was  att  abateoest 
of  the  censure,  beginniog  thus : 

But  what  remains  will  beto  parę,  'twiU  bear 
Th'  exanunation  of  the  mott  severe. 

Blackmore,  fioding  the  censure  resented,  and  ttie  civility  disregarded,  un^neroosl^ 
pmitted  the  softer  part.  Such  variations  discover  a  writer  who  consults  his  passions 
morę  than  his  virtue ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  Drydeo  impates  im 
ęnraity  to  its  tnie  cause. 

Of  Milboume  he  wrote  only  in  generał  terms,  such  as  are  always  ready  at  the  cali  oT 
anger,  whether  just  or  not :  a  short  extract  will  be  sułBcient.  ''  He  pretends  a  ąoand 
to  me,  that  I  have  fallen  foul  upon  priestbood ;  if  I  have,  I  am  only  to  ask  pardon  of 
good  priesŁs«  and  am  afraid  his  share  of  the  reparation  will  come  to  little.  Let  hini  be 
^tisfied  that  he  shall  never  be  able  to  force  himself  upon  me  for  an  adversary  ;  I  oob- 
temn  him  too  much  to  enter  into  competition  with  him. 

'^  As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have  written  against  me,  they  are  such  scoundid^ 
that  they  deserye  not  the  least  notice  to  be  taken  of  them.  Blackmore  and  Miibooiw 
are  only  dbtingiiished  irom  the  crowd  by  being^  remembered  to  their  iaBamy/' 
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Dryden  indeed  discovered,  in  many  o(  his  writings,  an  affected  and  absurd  malignity 
to  priests  and  priestbood,  wbich  naturally  raised  bim  many  enemies,  and  whicb  was' 
somethnes  as  unseasonably  resented  as  it  was  exerted.  Trapp  is  angry,  that  be  calls  the 
ncriiicer  m  the  Georgics  the  Holy  Butcher:  the  translation  is  not  indeed  ridiculouś ; 
but  Trapp's  anger  arises  from  bis  zeal,  not  for  tłie  autbor,  but  the  priest ;  as  if  any 
reproach  of  the  foUies  of  pagauism  could  be  extended  to  the  preachers  of  trutli.* 

Diyden  s  dislike  of  the  priesthood  is  unputed  by  Langbaine,  and  I  think  by  Brown, 
to  a  repulse  whicb  be  suffered  when  be  soUcited  ordination;  biąt  he  denies>  in  the 
pre&ce  to  his  Fables,'  that  he  ever  designed  to  enter  into  the  church ;  and  sucb  a  denial 
he  would  not  baye  bazafded,  if  be  coiild  have  been  convicted  of  falsehood. 

Malevoleoce  to  the  clergy  is  seldom  at  a  great  distance  firom  irreverence  of  religion, 
and  Dcyden  affiwds  no  exceptioQ  to  this  obseryation.  His  writmgs  exbibit  many 
pasaages,  wbich»  witb  all  the  allowance  that  can  be  madę  for  characters  and  occasions, 
are  sucb  as  piety  would  not  have  adraitted,  and  sucb  as  may  vitiate  ligbt  and  unprin- 
dpled  minds.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing^  that  he  disbel]eved  the  religion 
whicb  be  disobeyed.  He  foi^got  bis  duty  rather  tban  disowned  it.  His  tendency  to 
pnifaneness  b  the  effect  of  leWty,  negligence,  and  loose  conversation»  witb  a  desire  of 
accommodating  bimself  to  the  corruption  of  the  times,  by  venturiug  to  be  wicked  as 
far  as  he  durst.  When  he  professed  bimself  a  convert  to  popery,  be  did  not  pretend 
to  have  received  any  new  conviction  of  the  fundameutal  doctrines  of  CUristianity. 
'  The  persecution  of  critics  was  not  the  worst  of  bis  vexations ;  be  was  much 
morę  disturbed  by  the  importunities  of  want.  His  complaints  of  poverty  are  so 
freqaently  repeated,  either  witb  the  dejection  of  weakness  sinking  in  belpless  misery, 
or  the  indignation  of  merit  claiming  its  tribute  from  mankind,  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  detest  the  age  whicb  could  impose  on  sucb  a  raan  tbe  necessity  of  sucb  solicitations, 
or  not  to  despise  the  man  wbo  could  submit  to  sucb  solicitationś  without  necessity. 

Wliether  by  the  world's  neglect,  or  bis  own  imprudence,  I  am  afraid  that  tbe  greatest 
part  of  his  bfe  was  passed  in  exigencies.  Sucb  outcries  were  surely  never  uttered  but 
in  8everepain.  Of  bis  supplies  or  bis  expenses  no  probable  estimate  can  now  be  madę. 
£xcept  tbe  sabiry  of  tbe  laureat,  to  wbich  king  James  added  the  office  of  bistoriograpber, 
perhaps  witb  some  additional  emoluments,  bis  wbolc  revenue  seems  to  have  been 
casual ;  and  it  is  well  known,  tliat  be  seldom  lives  frugally  who  lives  by  chance.  Hope 
is  always  liberał ;  and  they  that  trust  ber  promises  make  little  scruple  of  revelling  to  day 
on  the  profits  of  the  morrow.. 

Of  bis  plays  tbe  profit  was  not  great ;  and  of  tbe  produce  of  bis  otber  works  yery 
little  mtelligence  can  be  bad.  By  discoursing  witb  the  late  amiable  Mr.  Tonson,  I  could 
not  find  that  any  memorials  of  the  transactions  between  bispredecessor  and  Diyden  bad 
been  preserved,  except  tbe  following  papers : 

"  I  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  John  Dryden,  esq.  or  order,  on  tbe  25tb  of  Marcli, 
l6$9>  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  in  consideration  of  ten  thousand 
^^erses,  whicb  the  said  John  Dryden,  esq.  is  to  deliver  to  me  Jacob  Tonson,  when 
finished,  whereof  seyen  thousand  five  hundred  yerses,  morę  or  less,  are  already  in  tbe 
saki  Jacob  Tonson's  possession.  And  I  do  hereby  furtber  promise,  and  engage  myself, 
to  make  up  tbe  said  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  tliree  hundred  pounds 
stetliog  to  the  said  John  Diyden,  esq.  his  executor8,  administrators,  or  assigns,  at  the 
bejimiing  of  tlie  second  impression  of  the  said  ten  thousand  verses. 
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**  In  witne$8  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  band  and  aeal,  this  20th  dq  tf 
March,  l69f 

'  "  JACOB  TOK80H  • 

«  Sealed  and  deliYered,  being  fint  duły  ttampt,  poninnt 
to  the  acta  of  parliament  for  that  piurpose,  in  tbe 
preseoce  of 

Ben,  PortUkekf 

''  Blarch  24, 169^ 
**  Receiyed  then  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonsou  iht  mua  of  Iwo  bundred  8ixty-eigbt  powb 
fifteen  shillings,  in  purananoe  of  an  agreenient  for  ten  thoiuand  yenes,  to  be  ddńool 
Jby  me  to  tbe  saki  Jacob  Tonson»  whereof  I  haye  abeady  ddivered  to  hmi  abontieia 
thousand  five  bundred,  morę  or  less;  be  the  said  Jaoob  Tonson  bdng  obłiged  to  nk 
up  the  foresaid  sum  of  two  bundred  sixty^eigfat  pounds  fifteen  sbiliings  three  boadicd 
pounds,  attbebegtnningof  tbe  seoondunpressbnof  tbe  foresaid  ten  thousaiid  wnet; 

**  I  say,  reoeived  by  me 
"  Witness,  Chark$  Dryden."  "  john  DRYDBn/ 

Two  bundred  and  fiflly  guineas,  at  li.  U.  6d.  is  96%L  15<. 

It  is  manifesty  from  the  dates  of  this  contract,  that  it  relates  to  the  yolume  of  Fables, 
which  contains  about  twelve  thousand  yerses,  and  for  wbich  tberefore  the  payment  nunt 
have  been  afterwards  eniarged. 

I  have  been  told  of  anotber  letter  yet  remaining,  in  wbich  be  desires  Tobsob  to 
bring  hun  money,  to  pay  for  a  watcb  which  be  bad  ordered  for  his  son,  and  whic^  tk 
maker  would  not  leave  witbout  tbe  price. 

Tiie  iDevitable  conseąueuce  of  poverty  is  dependence.  Diyden  bad  probaUj  m 
recourse  in  hb  eKigencies  but  to  bis  bookseller.  Tbe  particular  character  of  TodsobI 
do  not  know ;  but  the  generał  conduct  of  traders  was  much  less  libeial  ip  tbose  łamu 
than  in  our  own;  their  yiews  were  narrower,  and  their  manners  groaser.  To  the 
mercautile  ruggedness  of  that  race^  the  delicacy  of  tbe  poet  was  sometimes  eipoied. 
Lord  Bolingbrokę,  Wbo.in  his  youth  bad  Guitivated  poetry,  lelated  to  Dr.Kiiigof 
Oxford,  that  one  day,  when  be  visited  Dryden^  they  beard,  as  tbey  wece  oonvcni^ 
another  person  entering  tbe  bouse.  *'  This,**  said  Dryden,  '*  is  Tonaon«  Yoa  wl 
take  care  not  to  depart  before  be  goes  away :  for  I  bave  not  completed  tbe  sbeet  wisck 
I  promised  him ;  and  if  you  leave  me  unprotected,  I  must  suffer  all  tbe  rodenea  to 
which  his  resentment  can  prompt  his  tongue.'' 

What  rewards  be  obtaiued  for  bis  poems,  besides  tbe  payment  of  the  booksdkri 
eannot  be  knowu.  Mr.  Derrick,  wbo  consulted  some  of  his  relations,  was  inlonMd, 
that  bis  Fables  obtaiued  five  bundred  pounds  from  the  dutchess  of  Ormood;  a  presotf 
not  unsuitable  to  tłie  magnificence  of  that  q)lendid  family ;  and  be  quotes  Moyle,  » 
relating,  that  forty  pounds  were  paid  by  a  musical  sodety  for  tbe  use  of  Alex«Dderi 
Feast. 

In  those  days  the  economy  of  govemment  was  yet  unsetded,  and  tbe  payacBlsof 
the  exchequer  were  dilatory  and  uncertain ;  of  this  disorder  there  ia  leaaon  to  beiieie, 
tiiat  the  laureat  sometimes  felt  the  effects ;  for,  in  <Hie  of  his  prejfacesy  be  oon|^siBtf 
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vfhOy  being  intnisted  with  the  distribution  of  the  prince's  bonnty,  9dSet  those 
that  dq|)eiid  upon  it  to  languish  in  penury. 

^  Qf  his  petty  liabits  or  slight  amusementd,  tradition  has  retained  little.  Of  the  oniy 
two  men  whom  I  have  found  to  whom  he  was  pOhSoiially  known,  one  told  me»  tliat  at 
the  hoBse  which  he  ireąueiited,  called  Will's  Coffee-house,  the  appeal  upon  auy  literary 
dupote  was  madę  to  him :  and  the  other  related,  that  his  armed  chair,  which  in  the 
winter  had  a  settkd  and  prescriptiTe  place  hy  the  fire,  was  in  the  summer  placed  in  the 
baloony,  and  that  he  called  the  two  places  his  winter  and  hb  summer  seat  This  b  ail 
tlie  intelligence  which  hb  two  sunmrors  afibrded  me. 

One  of  hb  opinions  will  do  hun  no  hononr  in  the  present  age,  though  in  his  own 
tiac,  at  least  in  the  bcf;innuig  of  it,  he  was  far  from  haying  it  confined  to  hiraself.  He 
put  great  confklcnc^  in  the  prognostications  of  judicial  astroiogy.  In  the  Appendix  to 
<be  Life  ci  Congrere  b  a  naniitive  of  some  of  hb  predictions  wondeduUy  fuUiiled ;  but 
I  kmow  not  the  wiitei^s  means  of  informationy  or  character  of  yeracity.  That  he  had 
the  configuiatiens  of  the  horoscope  in  hb  mind,  and  ooosidered  tbem  as  influencmg  the 
affiun  of  men,  he  does  not  forbw  to  hint 

The  utmost  malice  of  the  stara  is  past— 
Kow  freąuent  Łrines  the  happier  lights  among, 
And  high-rta^d  Jove,  from  his  dark  prison  freed, 
Tbote  weigbts  took  off  that  on  his  planet  hung. 
Will  gloriously  the  new-laid  worlu  sucoeed. 

He  has  ebewhere  shown  hb  attention  to  the  planetary  powers ;  and  in  the  preface  to  hb 
FaMes  bas  endeaYoured  obliquely  to  justify  hb  supersUtion,  by  attributiug  the  same  to 
some  of  the  ancients.  The  lątter,  added  to  thb  narratiye,  leaves  no  doubt  of  hb 
lK>tioii8  or  practioe. 

So  sli^  and  so  scanty  b  the  knowledge  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  conceming 
Hm  pńvate  life  and  domestk  manners  of  a  man,  whom  every  English  geueration  must 
nention  with  revereiDM»  as  a  critic  and  a  poet. 

Dryden  may  be  properly  considered  as  the  father  of  English  criticism,  as  the  1 
wiiter  who  first  taught  us  to  determme  upon  principles  the  merit  of  composition.    Of  1 
oor  fbrmer  poets,  the  greatest  dramatbt  wrote  without  rules,  conducted  through  iife 
and  naturę  by  a  genius  that  rarely  misled,  and  rarely  deserted  hun.    Of  the  rest,  those 
who  kuew  the  laws  of  propriety  had  neglected  to  teadi  them. 

Two  Arts  of  English  Poetiy  were  written  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  by  Webb  and 
Puttenham,  from  which  something  might  be  leamed,  and  a  few  hints  had  been  given 
by  Jooson  and  Cowley ;  but  Dryden's  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry  was  the  first  regular  ^ 
and  vahiable  treatise  on  the  art  of  writiug. 

He  whoy  having  formed  hb  opinions  in  the  present  age  of  English  literaturę,  tums 
back  to  penise  thb  dialogue,  will  not  perhaps  find  much  increase  of  knowledge,  or 
mndi  noyeity  of  instruction ;  but  lie  b  to  remember,  that  cntical  principles  were  then 
■I  tiie  hands  of  a  few,  who  had  gathered  them  partly  from  the  ancients,  and  paitly 
ćrom  the  Italians  and  French.  llie  structnre  of  diamatic  poems  was  tlien  not  generally 
nnderstood.  Audiences  applauded  by  instinct ;  and  poets  perhaps  ofteu  pleased  by 
tbance. 
. ,  A  writer  who  obtams  hb  fiill  puipoee  loses  hunseif  in  hb  own  lustre.     Of  an 
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opitiion  whicb  is  no  longer  doubted,  the  evidence  ceases  to  be  esamined.  0(  mvjt 
uiiiversally  practbed,  the  first  teacher  is  forgotten.  Leaniing  onee  madę  popular  is  m 
longer  learning ;  it  has  the  appearancc  of  something  wfaicli  we  have  bestowed  opon 
ourselves,  as  the  dcw  ap^iears  to  rise  from  the  field  which  it  lefreshes. 

To  judgc  rightiy  of  an  aiithor,  we  must  transport  our9elves  to  histime,  aod  eianne 
what  were  the  ^ants  of  his  contemporaries,  and  what  were  his  means  of  snppIjiDg 
tfaem.  That  which  is  easy  at  one  time  was  difficiilt  at  aoother.  Diydoi  at  kast  in- 
ported  his  science,  and  gave  his  country  what  it  wanted  befoie;  or  rather,  he  inpoilai 
only  the  materiałs,  and  manufactured  them  by  his  own  skill. 

The  Dialogue  on  the  Drama  was  one  of  his  first  essays  of  criticism,  wntftn  wbea  he 
was  yet  a  timorous  candidate  for  reputation,  and  tiierefore  łabouied  with  that  ćJ^igma* 
which  he  might  allow  himself  somewhat  to  remit,  when  his  nanie  gave  aanctioo  to  Ui 
positions,  and  his  awe  of  the  public  was  abated,  partly  by  custom,  and  fNuHy  b/ 
success.    It  will  not  he  easy  to  find,  in  all  the  opnlence  of  our  language,  a 
artfii^y  variegated  with  successire  representations  of  op|M>site  probabiłitieSi,  so 
with  imagery,  so  brightened  with  illustration^.    His  portraits  of  the  English.diamitirtl 
are  wrought  witii  great  spirit  and  diligence.    The  accpunt  of  Sfaakq)eaie  may  stand  ai 
a  perpetual  model  of  encomiastic  criticism  }  exact  without  minuteness,  and  lofty  iiilb* 
out  exag^ration.    The  praise  lavished  by  Longimis,  on  the  attestation  of  the  heroei 
of  Marathon,  by  Demosthenes,  iades  away  before  it.    In  a  few  lines  la  esbiUted  i 
character,  so  exteusive  in  its  comprehension,  and  so  curious  in  its  liniitations»  tU 
notliing  can  be  added,  dimiuishedy  or  reformed ;  nor  can  the  editors  and  adnuiren  of 
Shakspeare,  in  all  tłieir  emulatiou  of  reverence,  boast  of  moch  morę  than  of  faa?in^ 
diifused  and  paraphrased  this  epitome  of  excellence,  of  having  cfaanged  Dryden'8  gM 
for  baser  metal,  of  lower  valne,  though  of  greater  bulk. 

In  this,  and  in  all  hb  other  essays  on  the  same  subject,  tlie  criticism  of  I>i7dai  ii 

^  the  criticism  of  a  poet ;  not  a  duli  collection  of  tlieorems,nor  a  rude  detecł ion  of  finili, 

which  pcrhaps  the  censor  was  not  able  to*  faave  committed ;  bnt^a  gay  and  ▼igonw 

dissertation,  where  delight  ismingled  with  instruction,  and  where  the  autbor  proTeslń 

right  of  judgment  by  his  power  of  performance. 

Tlie  different  manner  and  efiect  with  which  critical  knowledge  may  be  conveyed, 
was  perhaps  never  morę  cleariy  exeropliiied  than  in  the  ()erformances  of  Rymer  and 
Dryden.  It  >vas  sald  of  a  dispute  between  two  matliematicians,  *'  malim  cum  Scaligero 
errare,  quani  cum  Clavio  rectć  saperc  ;*'  that  ^  it  was  morę  eligible  to  go  wrong  widi 
one,  than  right  with  the  other."  A  tendency  of  the  same  kiud  every  mind  must  kd 
at  the  pcrusal  of  Dryden's  prefaces  and  Rymer's  discourses.  Witli  Dryden  we  ere 
wandering  in  quest  of  Truth ;  whoni  we  find,  if  we  find  ber  at  all,  drest  in  the  graco 
of  elegance ;  and,  if  we  miss  her,  the  labour  of  the  pursuit  rewards  itsdf ;  we  aie 
led  oniy  through  fragrance  and  fiowers.  Rymer,  without  taking  a  nearer,  takes  a 
rougher  way ;  every  step  is  to  be  madę  through  thoms  and  brambles ;  and  TVufh,  tf 
we  Diect  her,  appears  repulsive  by  her  mień,  aud  ungraceful  by  her  habit  Drydeo's 
Ciiliciijm  has  the  mąjesty  of  a  queen;  Rymer^s  has  the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant. 

As  he  had  studied  with  great  diligence  the  art  of  poetry,  and  enlarged  or  redified 
his  notions,  by  cxperience  perpetually  increasing,  he  had  his  mind  stored  witli  principia 
and  observations  ;  he  poured  out  his  knowledge  with  little  labour ;  fi>r  of  kibour,  not- 
witłistaudiog  the  multiplicity  of  his  productions,  there  is  suflicient  reason  to  su^)ect  that 
he  was  not  a  lover.    To  write  eon  amorey  with  fondness  for  Ibe  ein(iłoyment^  with  per- 
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petual  toucfaes  and  retouches,  with  unwillingiiess  to  take  leave  of  his  own  idea,  and  an 
juwearied  pursiiit  of  unattainable  perfection,  was,  I  tliink,  no  part  of  bis  cfaaracter. 

His  criticism  may  be  considered  as  generał  or  occasional.  In  his  generał  precepts, 
ivhich  depend  upon  the  naturę  of  things,  and  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  he  may  * 
doubtless  be  safely  recommended  to  the  confidence  of  the  reader ;  bot  his  occasional 
and  pardcułar  positions  were  sometimes  interested,  sometimes  negiigent,  and  sometimes 
capricious.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  Trapp,  speaking  of  the  praises  which  he  bestows 
on  Flahunon  and  Arcite,  says^  Novimus  judicium  Drydeni  de  poemate  ąuodam  Chaucerij 
polchro  sanę  illo,  et  admodum  laudando,  niminim  quod  non  modo  ^ere  epicum  sit,  sed 
Iliada  etiam  atqne  .£neada  a;quet^  imo  superet.  Sed  noTimus  eodem  tempore  viri  iUius 
maiimi  non  semper  accuratissimas  esse  censuras,  nec  ad  8everissimam  critices  normam 
exactas :  illo  judice  id  plerumąue  optimom  est,  qood  nanc  prae  manibus  habet,  et  in  ąuo- 
nunc  occopatur. 

He  is  therefol^  by  no  means  constant  to  himself.  His  defence  and  desertion  of  dra- 
matic  rhyme  is  generally  known.  Spence,  in  his  remarks  on  Pope*s  Odyssey,  produces 
what  be  thinks  an  unconąuerable  ąuotation  from  Diyden's  preiace  to  the  .£neid,  m 
favour  of  transhting  ah  epic  poem  into  blank  yerse ;  but  he  fbrgets,  that  when  his  author 
attempted  the  Iliad,  some  years  aftenyards,  he  depgirted  from  his  owd  decision,  and' 
tianslated  into  rhyme. 

When  he  has  any  objection  to  obmte,  or  any  licence  to  defend,  he  is  not  very  scni-^ 
polous  about  what  he  asserts,  nor  very  jcautious,  if  the  present  purpose  be  served,  not' 
to  entangle  himself  in  his  own  sophistries.  But,  when  all  arts  are  exhau8ted,  like-othet'  / 
hanted  animals,  he  sometimes  stands  at  bay ;  when  he  cannot  disown  the  groa&ness  of. 
ohe  of  his  phiys,  he  declares,  that  he  knóws  not  any  law  that  prescribes  mondiCy.to  a 
eomic  poet. 

His  remarks  on  ancient  or  modem  writers  are  not  alwaya  to  be  trusted.  Hu  parallei 
of  tfae  versification  of  Ovid  with  that  of  Claudian  has  been  very  justly  censuied  by 
Sewel".  His  comparison  of  t]|e  first  Ifaie  of  Yiigil  with  the  first  of  Statius  is  not  hap- 
pier.  Yirgil,  he  says,  is  soft  and  gentle,  and  would  have  thoogfat  Stathis  mad^if  he  had 
heard  him  thundering  out 

OiuB  snperimpoiiŁo  moles  genunata  oolowo. 

Statms  pariiapa  heals  himself,  as  he  proceeds,  to  ezaggeratioii  somewhat  hyperbc^- 
<al ;  but  undoubtedly  Virgił  wquld  ha^e  been  too  hasty,  if  he  had  condemned  liim  to: 
straw  for  one  sounding  linę.  Diyden  wanted  an  instance,  and  the  ćrst  that  occurred 
was  imprest  into  th^  8ervice.  , 

What  he  wishes  to  say,  he  says  at  hazard  ;  he  cited  Gorbuduc,  which  he  had  never 
seen ;  gives  a  false  account  of  Ch{4>fflan's  Tersification  ;  and  discoyers,  in  the  prefieu^e  to 
his  Fables,  that  he  translated  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  without  knowmg  what  was  in 
the  second. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  prove,  th»t  Dryden  ever  madę  any  great  advanoes  in  literaturę. 
As  having  distinguidied  himself  at  Westminster  under  the  tuition  of  Busby,  who  ad« 
vaoced  his  scholars  to  a  heigbt  of  knowledge  veiy  rarely  attained  in  grammar-schools, 
be  resided  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  it  is  not  to  be  snpposed,  that  his  skill  in  the  ancient 

•         •  • 

**  Prdace  to  Otid%  MetamorphoseSi    Dr*J»  i. 
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we  are  oearly  strangers,  whenever  they  occur,  draw  that  attention  on  themselres  whidi* 
they  should  transmit  ta  things. 

Those  happy  combinations  ofwordswhich  distiDguish  poetry  from  prose  hadbeen 
rarely  attempted :  we  had  few  ekganćes  or  floweni  of  speech;  the  roses  had  not  j«t' 
been  plucked  from  the  bramble,  or  difierent  coloura  had  not  been  jomed  to  eidiven  ok 
another. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Waller  and  Denham  could  have  overborn  the  pnjudices 
whkh  had  long  prevailed»  and  which  cven  then  wcre  slieltered  by  the  protection  of 
Cowley.  The  new  versification,  as  it  was  called,  may  be  constdered  as  owing  its  estab- 
lishment  to  Dryden ;  from  whose  time  it  is  apparent,  that  Eoglish  poetry  bas  had  no 
tendency  to  relapse  to  ita  former  savageness. 

The  aflluence  and  comprehension  of  our  langnage  is  vcry  ilhistriously  dispiayed  in 
^ur  poetical  translations  of  ancient  writers ;  a  work  which  the  French  seem  to  relinqoish 
in  despair,  and  which  we  were  long  unable  to  perform  with-dexterity.  Ben  Jonson 
ftbought  it  necessaiy  to  copy  Horace  afanost  word  by  word ;  Feltham,  bis  contemponrjf 
and  adyersary,  considers  it  as  indispensably  requLsite  in  a  transiation  to  give  linę  for  linę: 
It  is  said,  that  Sandys,  whom  Dryden  calls  the  best  versifier  of  the  hut  age,  has  stniigłed 
hard  to  compńse  eveiy  book  of  the  English  Metamorphoses  in  the  same  nnmber  of 
▼ersea  with  the  original.  Holyday  had  nothing  m  view  but  to  show,  that  he  ondentood 
liis  aiithor,  with  so  litde  regard  to  the  grandenr  of  his  diction,  or  the  ▼olubility  of  l» 
omnbere,  .that  his  metres  can  hardly  be  called  yerses;  they  cannot  be  read  withoot  le- 
luctance,  nor  will  the  labour  always  be  rewarded  by  understanding  them.  Cowley  sair 
that  sucb  copiers  were  a  servile  race :  he  asserted  his  -liberty,  and  spread  his  wings 
so  boldly,  that  he  left  his  authors.  It  was  reserved  for  Dryden  to  Gt  tbt  limfts  of 
poetical  liberty^  and  give  us  just  ruies  and  examples  of  transiation. 

When  languages  are  formed  upon  diflferent  principles,  it  is  impossible  that  the  same 
Uiodes  of  expres8ion  should  always  be  elegant  in  both.  While  they  mn  on  together,  die 
dosest  bnnslation  may  be  considered  as  the  best;  but  when  tiiey  divaricate,  each  most 
take  its  natural  cońrse.  Where  conespondence  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  neoessarj  to 
be  eontent  with  somethuig  equivalent  **  Transiation  therefóre,''  says  pryden,  ^hwi 
so  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor  so  close  as  metaphrase/* 

Ali  polished  languages  liave  difierent  styles ;  the  concise,  the  difluse,  the  lofiy,  and 
the  humble.  In  the  proper  choice  of  style  consists  the  resemblance  which  Drydeo 
principally  exa€ts  from  the  translator.  He  is  to  exhibit  his  author^s  thonghts  in  sodi 
a  dress  of  diction  as  the  author  would  have-given  them,  had  his  hmguage  been  Eoglisii: 
rugged  magnificence  is  not  to  be  softened ;  fayperbolical  ostentation  is  not  to  be  re- 
pressed ;  nor  sententious  afiectation  to  have  its  point  blanted.  A  translator  is  to  be  like 
his  author ;  it  is  not  his  business  to  excel  him. 

•  The  reasonableness  of  these  rules  seems  sufficient  for  then*  yindication ;  and  the  eftds 
produced  by  observing  them  were  so  happy,  that  I  know  not  whether  they  were  e?er  op- 
posed  but  by  sir  Edward  Sherbume,  a  man  whose  leaniing  was  greater  than  his  powen 
of  poetry,  and  who,  being  better  qualified  to  give  the  meaning  than  tlie  qpirit  of  Seeeai, 
has  introdueed  his  Yersion  of  three  tragedies  by  a  defence  of  close  transiation.  TIk 
«uthority  of  Horace,  which  the  new  transktors  cited  ui  defence  of  thehr  prectke,  be  hes, 
by  a  judicious  explanation,  taken  fairly  from  them;  but  reason  wants  not  Hoiace  to 
mipport  it. 

U  seldom  happent,  that  all  the  necessaiy  caosea concur  to  any  gieat  efled:  willii 
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jiraDtmg  to  power,  or  power  to  will,  or  both  ate  impeded  by  extenuil>ob8tnictk>ii8.  The 
tiagences  io  which  Dryden  was  condemned  to  pass  his  life  are  reasonably  supposed  to 
bave  blasted  his  genius,  to  have  driven  out  his  works  in  a  state  of  immaturity,  and  to 
have  intercepted  the  fuH-blown  elegance  which  longer  growth  would  have  suf^lied* 

Foyerty,  like  other  rigid  powers,  is  sometimes  too  haatiiy  accused.    If  the  eKcellence 
of  Drydeo's  works  was  lessened  by  his  indigence,  their  Dumber  was  increąsed :    and  I 
know  not  how  it  will  be  proved,  that  if  he  had  written  less  he  would  have  written  better; 
or  that  indeed  he  would  have  undergone  the  toil  of  an  author,  if  he  had  not  been  so-  ^ 
licited  by  something  morę  pressing  than  the  love  of  praise*  v 

But,  as  18  said  by  his  Sebastian, 

What  had  been,  is  unknown;  what  ir,  appears. 

We  know  that  DTyden's  several  productions  were  so  many  successive  expedients  for  hb 
support ;  his  plays  were  therefore  often  borrowed ;  and  his  poems  were  almost  all  oc- 
casional. 

In  an  occasional  performance  no  height  of  excellence  can  be  expected  from  any  mind^ 
iM>wever  fertile  in  itaelf,  and  howefer  stored  with  acąutsitions.  He  wfaose  woik  is 
generał  and  arbitrary  lias  the  choice  of  his  matter,  and  takes  that  which  his.  mcliniition 
and  his  studies  have  best  qualified  him  to  display  and  decorate.  Ile  is  at  liberty  to 
delay  his  publication  till  he  has  satisiied  his  friends  and  himself,  till  he  has  reformed  hisr 
first  thoughts  by  subseąnent  exam]nation,  and  polished  away  those  faults  which  the  pre- 
cipitance  of  ardent  composition  is  likely  to  leave  behind  it.  Yiigil  is  related  to  have 
poured  out  a  great  number  of  lines  in  the  morning,  and  to  haye  passed  the  day  in  re-' 
ducing  them  to  fewer. 

The  occasional  poet  is  drcumscribed  by  the  narrowness  of  liis  subject.  Whatever  can 
happen  to  man  has  happened  so  often,  that  little  remains  for  iancy  or  iuTention.  We 
have  been  all  bom ;  we  have  most  of  us  been  married ;  and  so  many  have  died  beibre 
us,  that  onr  deaths  can  supplj  but  few  materials  for  a  poet.  In  thefate  of  princes  the 
pablic  has  an  mterest ;  and  what  happens  to  them  of  good  or  eyil,  the  poets  have 
always  consideied  as  business  for  the  Muse.  But  after  so  many  inauguratory  gratula. 
tions,  nuptial  hymns,  and  funeral  dirges,  he  must  be  highly  favoured  by  Naturę,  or  by 
Fortune,  who  says  any  thing^not  said  before.  Even  war  and  conąuest,  however  splen- 
<lid,  suggest  no  new  images ;  .the  triumphant  chariot  of  a  victorious  monarcfa  can  be 
decked  only  with  those  omaments  that  have  ginced  his  predeoessors. 

Not  only  mattet  but  time  is  wanting.  The  poem  must  not  be  delnyed  till  the  occa* 
;Sion  is  foTgotten.  Tlie  lucky  moments  of  animated  imagination  cannot  be  attcnded ; 
ekgances  and  iUustrations  cannot  be  multiplied  by  graduał  accumulation ;  the  compo- 
ation  must  be  dispatched,  while  conversation  is  yet  busy,  and  admiration  fresh ;  and 
hastę  is  to  be  madę,  lest  some  other  event  should  lay  hołd  upou  mankind. 

Occasional  compositions  may  however  secure  to  a  writer  the  praise  both  of  leamins 
and  fadlity ;  for  they  cannot  be  the  efiect  of  long  study,  and  mast  be  fiimished  imme- 
diately  from  the  treasures  of  the  mind. 

The  deatJi  of  Cromwell  was  the  first  pubtic  event  which  called  forth  Diyden^s  poetical 
powers.  His  beioic  stanzas  ha^ebeanties  and  defects ;  the  thopghts  are  vigorous,  and;* 
though  not  always  proper,  show  a  mind  replete  with  ideas ;  the  nun^bers  are  smooth, 
and  the  diction,  if  not  alto|[ether  correct,  if»  elegant  and  easy« 
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Dav«iiant  was  ]^ertiaps  at  this  time  his  fevourite  anfhor^  f hougfa  Gondibeit  new 
appean  to  have  been  popular ;  and  from  Davenant  he  learoed  to  please  his  ear  witk 
the  stania  of  feur  lines  alternately  riiymed. 

Dryden  very  carly  formed  his  Teraification ;  tbcre  are  in  tliis  carly  prodaction  no 
Iraoes  of  Donne's  or  Jonson's  ruggedness ;  but  he  did  not  so  soon  free  his  ramd  (ron 
the  ambition  of  foroed  conceits.  In  his  ^erses  on  the  Restoration,  he  says  of  the  ho^i 
€xiley 

..» He,  ton'd  by  Fate— 

Gould  taste  no  sweets  of  yoath't  desir'd  age. 
But  found  his  llfe  too  tnie  a  pilgrimage. 

And  afterwards,  to  show  how  virtue  and  wisdom  are  increased  by  adyersity,  he  mskci 
thisremark^ 

WeQ  mtght  the  ancient  poetf  then  oonler 
On  Nigbt  the  honoai^d  name  oi  counsellor, 
Sact,  strack  with  rays  of  prosperoas  fortunę  blindy 
We  light  alooe  in  dark  afflictions  find* 

His  praise  of  Monk's  dexterity  comprises  sndi  a  dnster  of  tboiights  nnallied  to  mc 
aaother,  as  will  not  elscwhere  be  easily  found : 

nSras  Monk,  wfaom  Providenc«  design^  to  loow 
Thoae  real  boods  false  Freedom  did  impose. 
The  blessed  saints  that  watch'd  this  tnmiog  scenę 
Did  tirom  their  stare  with  joyiiil  woodar  lean, 
To  see  smali  dnes  draw  ▼afftest  weights  ak»g, 
Not  in  their  bulk,  but  in  their  order  strong. 
Thos  pencils  can  by  one  slight  touch  restore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face  that  wept  beforo. 
With  ease  sudi  find  cfaimeras  we  pursae^ 
<  Aa  fiuicy  frames,  lor  fincy  to  subdue : 

But,  wheo  ouiseWes  to  action  we  betake, 

It  shuns  the  mint  like  gold  that  chymists  makfb 

How  hard  was  then  his  task,  at  once  to  be 

What  la  the  body  natoral  we  see !       • 

Maa's  Ąrchtteet  distinctly  did  ordain 

'nie  charge  of  muscles,  nerres,  aad  of  the  braii^ 

Thiough  Tiewless  oonduits  splrits  to  dispense 

Tlie  springs  of  motion  fiom  the  seat  oTsenst; 

Twat  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day. 

But  the  weU-ripen'd  fruit  of  wise  delay. 

He,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  strook, 

Woold  let  them  play  awhile  upon  the  hook, 

pnr  healthiul  food  the  stomach  labom*  thus, 

Ąt  flnit  embraciog  what  it  straigfat  dolh  cnisht 

Wise  leaches  will  not  Tain  receipts  obtrude, 

While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humoocs  crude  j 

Beaf  to  complaints,  they  wałt  upon  the  iii, 

Till  some  safe  crisis  anthorise  their  skilL 

łie  faad  aot  yct  learaed,  isdeed  he  Dever  Icamed  well,  to  foibcar  the  iaqproper  i^ 
of  mytholofy*    AAer  fa|iving  lewaided  the  heathcn  deities  for  their  cai^ 

With  Alga  wbo  the  sacred  altar strows? 
To  all  the  sea-,gDds  Charles  an  ofiering  owes ; 
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A  bttll  to  thee,  Portunai»  dwU  be  sha; 
A  rmm  to  you,  ye  Tempati  of  tłie  Mank 

He  telb  us,  in  the  language  of  Religion, 

Prayer  8tonn'd  the  skies,  and  ra^ishM  Charles  firom  theiice» 
As  Hea^en  itself,  is  took  by  Tiolence. 

And  afterwards  mentions  one  of  tbe  mo«t  awAil  puMges  of  sacred  hbtory. 
Other  conceits  there  are,  too  curious  to  be  quite  omitted ;  as. 

For  by  esanple  most  ve  siim'd  before, 

And,  glaf»-1ike»  clearness  mix'd  wHb  frailty  bomi 

How  far  he  was  yet  from  thinking  it  necessary  to  found  his  seutiments  on  Naturę, 
appears  from  the  extraTagance  of  hu  ficdons  and  hyperboless 

The  wmóSf  that  nerer  modeiatioa  knew, 
1  Afiraid  to  bfow  too  much,  too  fiiintly  blew  { 

Or,  out  of  bieath  with  joy,  could  not  enlarge 
Their  straiten'd  lungs. —  * 

It  is  DO  longer  motion  cheats  yoar  TJew ; 
As  you  meet  it,  the  land  approacheth  you ; 
The  land  retums,  and  ki  the  wbite  it  wean 
Tlie  maiks  of  penitenoe  and  iomnr  bcńi* 

I  know  not  whether  this  iancy,  however  little  be  its  value,  was  not  borrowed.  A  French 
poet  read  to  Malherbe  some  yerses,  in  which  he  represents  France  as  moYing  out  of  its 
place  to  receiye  the  king.  "  Though  this/'  said  Malherbe,  ''  was  in  my  time,  I  do  not 
remerober  if 

His  poem  on  the  Coronation  has  a  morę  cven  tenonr  of  thonght.  Some  Imes  desenre 
to  be  ąuoted : 

You  have  already  qnench'd  Sedition's  brand; 
And  Zeal,  that  burnt  it,  oniy  warms  the  land ; 
The  jealons  sects  that  durst  not  trust  thefr  canse^ 
80  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  laws, 
Him  for  their  tnnpire  and  their  synod  take^ 
And  their  appeal  ak»e  to  Cssar  maks. 

Herę  may  be  found  one  partide  of  that  old  Tenifidtttony  of  which,  I  believe|  in  aj[l 
his  works,  there  is  not  another : 

Nor  is  it  dnty,  or  oor  hope  akae^ 
Creates  that  joy,  but  fnll/ncr^wn. 

In  the  vene8  to  tbe  lord  cfaancellor  Chuendon^  two  years  afterwards^  is  a  oonceit  sp 
faopeless  at  tbe  first  ńew»  Aat  few  would  have  attempted  it ;  and  $0  sacoessfiiUy  la- 
boured,  that  though  at  last  it  gives  tbe  reader  morę  perplexity  than  pleasure,  and  seemą 
hardly  worth  the  study  that  it  costs,  yet  it  must  be  iralued  as  a  proof  of  a  mind  at  once 
sabtle  and  con4>rehensive ; 

In  open  prospeet  notiibig  boonds  oar  9f% 
Until  the  £aith  seenis  join^  aatotUt  dcy« 
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So  in  Uuł  hemispliere  our  utmott  Tiew 
Ib  only  bounded  by  oar  king  and  you : 
Our  sipht  u  limited  where  you  are  join^d, 
And  beyond  that  no  finther  Heaven  can  6nd. 
So  well  your  Tirtues  do  with  bis  agree, 
Tbat  tboogfa  your  orl^s  of  different  greatness  be, 
Yet  both  are  for  eacb  other^s  use  dispos*d. 
His  to  endose,  and  youfs  to  be  enclosM. 
Nor  could  anotber  in  3rour  room  bave  been, 
Ekoept  aa  emptineM  had  oome  between. 

« 

The  Gompartson  of  the  chanoellor  to  the  iDdies  lea^es  ali  resemblance  too  frr  b^ 
hind  it : 

And  as  tbe  Jndies  were  not  foiuid  befiire 
Those  rich  perfames,  which  from  the  happy  shore 
,  The  winds  upon  their  balmy  wings  convey*d, 

Wbose  ipiilty  sweetness  fint  their  world  betray*d ; 
So  by  your  ooonseb  we  are  brougbt  to  viev 
A  new  and  undifiOover*d  world  in  you. 


There  is  anotber  comparison,  for  there  is  little  else  in  tbe  poem,  of  which,  tboo^ 
perhaps  it  cannot  be  explained  into  plain  prosaic  meaning,  tbe  mind  perceive8  enongh  to 
be  delig^ted,  and  readily  forgives  its  obsciuity^  for  its  magnifioenoe ; 

How  strangely  actiTe  are  the  arts  of  peaoe, 

Whose  restleiB  motionf  less  tban  war*s  do  cease  1 

Peace  is  not  freed  irom  laboar,  but  from  noise ; 

And  war  morę  force,  but  not  morę  pahis  employip 

Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  your  mind, 

That,  like  the  £aTth*s,  it  leaves  our  sense  behind  2 

While  you  so  smoothly  tum  tod  roU  our  sphere» 

That  rapid  motion  does  but  rest  appear.  , 

For  as  in  Nature^s  swiftness,  with  the  thron^ 

Of  flsring  orbs  while  ours  is  borne  along, 

AD  seems  at  rest  to  the  deluded  eye, 

Moy^d  by  the  sool  of  the  same  hannony  < 

So,  carried  on  by  your  unwearied  care, 

We  rest  in  peaoe^  and  yet  in  motion  share^ 

To  this  racceed  four  lines^  which  peihaps  afibrd  Dryden  s  first  attempt  at  tfaose  paw 
•ttątiiig  remarks  on  human  naturę,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  beea  pecoliaily  fomedi 

Łm  EnTy  then  those  crimes  within  yoo  see, 
From  which  the  happy  never  must  be  Iree ; 
£nvy,  that  does  with  Misery  reside, 
The  joy  and  the  rerenge  of .fuin*d  Pride^ 

Into  thifl  poem  be  seems  to  bave  collected  ail  his  powen ;  and  after  this  he  Si 
not  oftm  brmg  upon  his  anvil  such  stubbom  and  unmalleaMe  thongfats :  but,  as  a 
specimen  of  his  abiiities  to  nnite  the  most  unsociable  matter,  be  bas  conduded  wA 
lines^  of  wliicbl  thmk  not  myself  obłiged  to  tell  tbe  mcaning : 

« 

Yet  unimpair'd  with  laboon,  or  with  time, 
Your  age  but  seems  to  a  new  yooth  to  climlk 
Tbus  heaTenly  bodica  do  our  time  b^^ 
And  mcasure  chaąga,  biitshai«jw.paitflf  ii: 
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Aiuł  still  it  sball  without  a  weight  increase, 

Like  this  new  year,  whose  motions  nevet  cease^  i 

¥oT  sińce  the  glonous  course  you  have  begun 

Is  led  by  Charles,  aa  that  is  by  tbe  Sun, 

It  must  botb  weightle^  and  immortal  pro^e^ 

Because  the  oentne  of  it  is  abo^a 

In  the  Aoous  M irabilis  he  returned  to  the  ąuatrain,  wtiich  from  tliat  time  he  totaUy  ' 
ąuitted,  perhaps  from  experience  of  its  inconvenience ;  for  he  complains  of  its  (ilfficulty^ 
Tbis  is  one  of  hb  greatest  Sittempts.  He  had  subjects  equal  to  his  abilities,  a  great 
i»val  war,  and  the  fire  of  London.  Battles  bave  alvrays  been  descrtbed  in  heroic  poetry ; 
but  a  sea-fight  and  artillery  had  yet  something  of  noi^elty.  New  arts  are  long  in  tbe 
world  before  poęts  desciibe  them ;  for  they  borrow  eyery  thing  from  their  predecessoi;^ 
and  commonly  derive  very  little  from  naturę  or  from  life.  Boiteau  was  the  first  French 
writer  that  had  ever  hazarded  in  verse  the  mention  of  modem  war,  or  the  effects  of  gun* 
powder.  We,  who  are  less  afraid  of  novelty,  had  already  possession  of  those  (|readful 
images.  Walkr  had  described  a  sea-fight.  Milton  had  not  yet  transferred  the  inven* 
tioD  of  fire-arms  to  the  rebellious  angels. 

This  pocm  is  written  with  great  diligence,  yet  does  not  fully  answer  the  expectation 
nised  by  such  subjects  and  such  a  writer.  With  the  stanza  of  Dayenant  he  bas  some-* 
times  his  vein  of  parenthesis  and  incidental  disąuisitioDy  and  stops  his  narrative  for  a 
wise  remark. 

The  generał  &alt  is,  that  he  afibrds  morę  senthnent  than  description,  and  does  not  so 
much  impress  scenes  upon  the  iancy,  as  deduce  conseąuences  and  make  comparisons. 

The  initial  sttozas  bave  rather  too  much  resembhiDce  to  the  first  lines  of  Wal]er*s 
poem  on  the  war  with  Spain ;  peiiiaps  such  a  begimung  b  natura!,  and  could  not  be 
ayoided  witfaout  afiectatwo.  Both  WaUer  and  Diyden  might  take  their  hmt  from  the 
poem  on  the  civil  war  of  Romę,  Orbem  jam  totum,  &c. 

Of  the  king  oolłecting  hb  navy,  he  says, 

It  seems,  as  every  ship  their  sorereign  knowii 

His  awfiil  summons  they  so  soon  obey: 
So  hear  the  scaly  herds  vheii  Proteus  blows. 

And  so  to  pastore  fbllow  through  the  sea. 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  believe,  that  Dryden  had  written  the  two  first  lines  seriously, 
and  that  some  wag  had  added  the  two  latter  in  burlesąue^  Who  would  expect  the  lines 
that  immediately  follow,  which  are  indeed  perhaps  indecently  hyperbolical,  but  certaiul^ 
m  a  modę  totally  difierent  ? 

To  see  this  Beet  upon  the  ocean  niove,  » 

Angels  drew  wide  the  curtains>>C  the  skiesj 
And  Heaven,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  abovę> 

For  tapers  madę  two  glaring  comets  rise. 

The  description  of  the  attempt  at  Bergen  will  afibrd  a  Vek7  coroplete  apecimen  of  the 
descriptions  in  thb  poem : 

And  now  appToacVd  their  fleet  from  India,  firaught 
Wjth  all  the  riches  of  the  rising  San : 
,     '  And  precious  sand  inni  soothem  climates  brougbt^ 

The  fiatal  regioiu  where  the  war  begun. 

voL  Yin.  n  h 
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Like  hunted  castora,  ccmscioas  of  their  storę, 

Their  vay-laid  wealth  to  Norway'9  coast  th«y  bfing; 
Then  first  the  N6rth'8  cold  bosom  spices  bore, 

And  Winter  brooded  on  t^e  Eastern  Spring. 

By  the  ilch  scent  we  found  oar  perfumM  prey» 

Which,  flank^d  with  rocks,  did  close  in  covert  lie; 
And  round  about  tbeir  murdeńng  cannon  lay, 

At  once  to  threaten  and  invite  the  eye. 

Fiercer  than  cannon,  and  than  rocks  morę  hard, 

The  EnglUh  undertake  th*  uneąual  war: 
Seręn  ships  alone,  by  which  the  port  is  bart^d, 

Besiege  the  Indies,  and  ałl  Benmark  dare. 

These  fight  łike  husbands,  bnt  like  lovers  tho^e: 

These  fain  would  keep,  and  tfaose  morę  fain  enjoy: 
And  to  soch  height  their  frantic  passion  grows, 

That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  destroy : 

Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  iights  a  bali, 
,  And  now  their  odours  arm'd  against  them  fly ; 

Some  preciously  by  shatter^d  porcelain  fali, 
And  some  by  aitimaiic  splinters  die : 

And,  thongh  by  tempests  of  the  prize  bereft, 

In  HeaTen*8  inclemency  some  eaae  we  flnd ; 
Oor  fbes  we  Yanquish'd  by  our  yalour  left. 

And  only  yielded  to  the  seas  aod  wind. 

In  tłiis  mauoer  is  the  sablime  too  <^%en  mingled  with  the  ridiciiloiit.  "Ehe  Datcb  wek 
a  shelter  fbr  a  wealthy  flcet :  this  anrely  needed  no  iłliMtratioa ;  yet  tbey  miift  fly,  nul 
like  all  the  rest  of  mankind  on  the  same  occasioD,  but  **  Oke  hmited  castore  ;**  and  Ifaey 
might  with  strict  propriety  be  hunted ;  for  we  winded  them  by  oar  noses— their  |lf^ 
fumea  betrayed  them.  The  husband  and  the  łovery  though  of  morę  diguty  thanllK 
castor,  are  images  too  domestic  to  mingle  properiy  with  the  horrors  of  war.  The  bro 
quatrains  that  follow  are  worthy  of  the  author. 

The  account  of  the  diflerent  sensations  with  which  the  two  fleets  retired,  when  tbe 
night  parted  them,  is  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  fingłish  poetry : 

The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  pnmie 

The  Gombat  stłll,  and  thcy  a«ham'd  to  leawe^ 
1111  the  last  streaks  of  dying  day  withdrew, 

Aod  doubtfiil  moon-ligbt  dld  our  ragę  deceive. 

In  th'  English  fleet  eaoh  ship  resounds  with  joy. 

And  lood  applause  of  their  great  leader^  famę: 
In  fiery  dreams  the  Dotch  they  stitl  destray, 

And,  slumbering,  snile  at  the  imagin'd  flame. 

Kot  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  t!r*d  and  done, 

StretchM  on  their  deeks,  like  weary  oxen  lie ; 
Mat  sweats  all  down  their  migbty  members  run» 

(Vast  bulks,  which  little  souls  but  ill  supply.) 

r  In  dreams  they  ftapfUl  preeipices  tirad, 

Or,  shipwreckYl,  labonr  to  some  distant  thani 
Or,  in  dark  chwobes^  walk  among  the  dead  ; 
They  wake  with  bonour,  aad  dare  sleep  na  mon^ 
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It  is  a  generał  nile  in  poetry,  that  ail  appropiiated  ternu  of  art  should  be  sunk  in 
generał  eKpresńoiłs,  becaiise  poetry  is  to  speak  an  unWersal  language.  This  nile  is  still 
itronger  with  regard  to  arts  not  liberał,  or  confiued  to  few,  and  tberefore  far  removed 
fromcofflmon  knowledge;  and  of  this  kind,  certainly,  is  technical  nayigation.  Yet 
Dryden  was  of  opinion,  that  a  sea-fight  ought  to  be  described  in  the  nautical  language  ; 
*<  and  certainly/  says  be,  '*  as  those,  who  in  a  logical  disputation  keep  to  generał  terms, 
would  hide  a  fSiłlacy,  so  those  wlio  do  it  in  poetical  description  woułd  veil  their  igno- 
rance." 

Let  us  then  i^^peał  to  experience ;  for  by  experience  at  last  we  leam  as  vrell  what 
will  please  as  wliat  will  profit.  In  the  battle,  his  terms  seem  to  have  l>een  blown  away ; 
bat  he  deałs  them  liberally  in  the  dock : 

So  here  some  pick  out  bullets  from  the  side, 

Some  drive  old  ohtm  through  cach  team  and  rift: 
Tlieir  left  band  do^  the  calking-iron  guide, 

Tbe  ratUiDg  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

With  boiling  pitch  anothef  near  at  hand 

(From  friendly  Sweden  brought)  the  seams  in^ttopt ; 
Wbich,  well  laid  o*er,  the  salt-eea  wares  withstaod^ 

And  shake  them  from  the  rising  beak  in  drops. 

Some  tbe  go/rtf  ropes  witb  dawby  mtar^g  bin^ 

Or  Mar-clotb  masts  with  strong  iurpawimg  coatt  t 
To  try  new  sknmds  one  moants  into  tbe  wind,        ^ 

Aad  one  below  their  ease  or  stiffness  notes. 

I  tuppose  tf lere  is  not  one  term  włiich  every  reader  does  not  wiah  away. 

His  digresaioD  to  tbe  original  and  progress  of  navigationy  with  his  prospect  of  the 
advancement  which  it  słiall  receive  from  the  Royał  Society,  tłien  newly  iustituted,  may 
be  oonsidered  as  an  esample  seldom  equalłed  of  seasonabie  excarsion  and  artfuł  return. 

One  linę,  howe^er,  leaves  me  discontented ;  he  says,  that»  l>y  tiic  liełp  of  the  plii- 
losopbers, 

histructed  ships  sball  saii  to  quick  commeree» 
By  which  remotest  regions  are  alUed.— 

Which  he  is  constrained  to  expłain  in  a  notę  *'  by  a  move  exact  measure  of  łongitude/' 
It  had  ł)etter  become  I>ryden's  feaming  and  geiiiiis  to  łia¥e  labonred  science  mto  poetry, 
sod  have  shown,  by  esplaining  longitude,  that  yerse  did  not  refiise  tłie  ideas  of  płii- 
ksophy. 

His  description  of  the  Flre  is  painted  by  resolnte  meditation  oot  of  a  mind  bettet 
fonned  to  reason  than  to  feel.  The  conflagration  of  a  city,  with  ałl  its  tumults  of  con- 
comitant  distress,  is  one  of  the  most  di«adful  spectacłes  which  tliis  world  can  offer  to 
imman  eyes ;  yef  it  seems  to  raise  łittłe  emotion  m  tfae  breasl  of  the  poet ;  he  watches 
the  ilame  coołły  from  street  to  street,  with  now  a  reflection,  and  now  'a  simile,  tiłl  at 
hst  he  meets  the  king,  for  whom  he  makes  a  speech,  ratfaer  tedious  in  a  time  so  bu«y ; 
ukI  then  folłows  again  the  progtess  of  tiie  fire. 

Thete  are,  howe^er,  in  this  part,  some  possagea  that  deserze  attentioii;  as  in  the  be* 
ginomg: 
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The  dilłg^ce  of  trades  and  noiseful  gain, 

And  luxary,  morę  Ute,  asleep  were  laid ! 
Ali  was  the  Night^s,  and  in  hcr  sileiit  reign 

No  sound  the  rest  of  Naturę  did  invade 
In  thłs  deep  quieŁ 

The  expres.sioii  "  AU  was  the  NightV'  is  taken  from  Sencca,  who  remarks  on  YkęTł 

liiie, 

Omnia  noctls  erant,  placida  compo6ta  quiete, 

that  he  miglit  have  concluded  better, 

Omnia  noctis  erant* 

The  foliowing  ąuatraiD  is  yigorous  and  animated ;  # 

The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  descend 

\^^ith  bold  fanatic  spectres  to  rejoice; 
About  the  fire  into  a  dance  they  bend, 

And  sing  their  sabbathnoteif  with  feeble  voice. 

His  predictiou  of  the  improrements  which  shall  be  madę  in  the  new  city  is  degant 
and  poetical,  and  with  an  eveńt  which  poets  cannot  always  boast  has  been  liappiij 
veriiied.    The  poem  concludes  with  a  simttc  that  might  have  better  beco  omitted. 

Dryden,  when  he  wrote  this  poem,  seems  not  yet  folly  to  have  fonned  his  Tcnifia- 
tion,  or  settled  his  system  o^propriety. 

From  this  time  he  addicted  himself  ahnost  whoUy  to  the  stage,  «  to  wliich,"  apht, 
"  my  genius  uever  much  inclined  me,"  merely  as  the  most  profitable  market  for  poetiy. 
By  writing  tragedies  in  rhyme,  he  continued  fo  improve  his  diction  and  hłs  mimbai 
According  to  the  opinion  of  Hartę,  who  had  studied  his  works  with  great  attention,k 
settled  his  principles  of  vcrsification  m  1676,  wheu  he  produced  tlie  play  of  Aare^ 
Zebe ;  and,  according  to  his  own  account  of  the  short  time  in  which  hc  wrote  T>'niiiiic 
Ijoye,  and  The  State  of  Innocence,  he  soon  obtained  the  fali  cffect  of  diligence,  and 
added  ikcility  to  exactness. 

Rhyme  has  been  so  long  banished  from  the  UieaUe,  that  we  know  not  its  effectstrpoi 
the  passions  of  an  audiencc :  but  it  has  this  convenience,  that  seutences  stand  more  n- 
dependent  on  each  other,  and  striking  passages  are  therefore  easily  selected  and  rctamed. 
Thus  the  description  of  Night  in  The  Indian  Emperor,  and  the  rise  and  feU  of  empire 
in  The  Conąuest  of  Granada,  are  more  freąueutly  repeated  than  any  lines  in  Allfor 
Love,  or  Don  Sebastian. 

To  search  his  plays  for  vigorous  sallies  and  sententious  elegances,  or  to  fix  thz  cfato 
of  any  little  pięccs  which  he  wrote  by  chance,  or  by  solicitation,  were  labour  too  tedi- 
ous  and  minutę. 

His  dramalic  iabours  did  not  so  whoUy  absorb  his  tlioughts,  but  that  hc  promnlgąled 
the  laws  of  translation  in  a  preface  to  the  English  Epistles  of  Ovid  ;  one  of  wbidi  ht 
translated  himself,  and  another  in  coujuuction  with  the  earl  of  Mulgrave. 

Absalom  and  Achitophel  is  a  work  so  well  known,  that  a  parlicular  criticism  b  snper- 
fluous.  If  it  be  considered  as  a  poem  political  and  controvcrsial,  it  will  be  found  to 
oompriae  all  the  excellencies  of  which  the  subject  is  susceptible ;  acrimony  of  ceasare, 
elcgance  of  praise,  artful  delineation  of  characters,  variety  and  vigour  of  aentimert, 
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happy  turns  o(  Kmguage,  and  pleasing  harmony  of  numbers;  aod  all  tbese  raised  to 
fluch  a  height  as  can  scarcely  be  fouiid  in  aoy  otlier  English  composition. 

It  is  not,  bowe?er,  without  iaults ;  some  lines  are  inelegaut  or  iinproper,  and  too 
many  are  irreligioosiy  licentious.  The  original  stnicture  of  tlie  poem  was  defective ; 
allegories  drawn  to  great  length  will  always  break  ;  Charles  could  not  run  continually 
parallel  with  £>avid. 

The  subject  had  likewise  another  inconvenience :  it  admitted«l.ittle  imagery  or  dcscrip- 
tion ;  and  a  long  poem  of  merę  seutiments  easily  becomes  tedious ;  though  all  the 
parts  are  forcible,  and  every  linę  kindles  new  rapture,  the  reader,  if  not  relieved  by 
the  interposition  of  something  that  sooths  the  fancy,  grows  weary  of  admiration,  and 
defers  the  rest 

As  an  approach  to  the  historical  truth  was  necessary,  the  action  and  catastrophe  were 
not  in  the  poefs  power ;  there  is  therefore  an  unpleasing  disproportion  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  We  are  alarmed  by  a  faction  formed  of  many  sects,  various  in 
tlieirprinciples,  but  agreeing  m  tfaeir  purpose  of  mischlef,  formidabie  for  their  nnmbers, 
and  strong  by  their  supports;  while  the  kmg's  friends  are  few  and  weak.  The  chie&  on 
either  part  are  set  forth  to  view :  but,  when  expectation  is  at  the  height,  the  king 
makes  a  speech,  and 

Henceforth  a  series  of  new  times  began. 

Who  can  forbear  to  think  of  an  euchanted  castle,  with  a  wide  moat  and  lofty  battle- 
ments,  walls  of  marble  and  gates  of  brass,  which  yanishes  at  once  into  air,  when  the 
destmed  knight  blows  his  bom  before  it  ? 

In  the  second  part,  -written  by  Tatę,  there  is  a  long  insertion,  which,  for  its  poignancy 
of  satire,  exceeds  any  part  of  tbe  forme^.  Personal  resentment,  though  no  laudable 
motire  to  satire,  can  add  great  force  to  generał  principles.    Self-love  is  a  busy  prompter. 

The  Medal,  written  upon  the  same  principles  with  Absalom  andĄchitophel,  but  upon 
a  narrower  plan,  giyes  less  pleasure,  though  it  diacovers  equal  abilities  in  the  writer. 
The  superstructure  cannot  extend  beyond  the  foundation ;  a  single  character  or  incident 
cannot  fumish  as  many  ideas,  as  a  series  of  events,  or  multiplicity  of  agents.  This 
poem  therefore,  sińce  time  bas  left  it  to  itsełf,  is  not  much  read,  nor  perhaps  generaily 
onderstpod;  yet  it  abounds  with  touches  both  of  humorous  and  serious  satire.  The 
picture  of  a  man  whose  propensions  to  mischief  are  such,  that  his  best  actions  are  but 
inability  of  wickedness,  is  very  skilfully  delineated  and  strongly  coloured : 

Power  was  his  aim;  but,  thrown  from  that  pretence, 
.The  wretch  tum*d  loyal  in  his  own  defence, 
And  malice  reconcilM  him  to  his  prince. 
Him,  in  the  ang:ui8h  of  his  soul,  he  8enr'd| 
.  Rewarded  faster  still  than  he  de8erv'd : 
Behold  him  now  exalted  into  trust; 
His  counsels  oft  conrenient,  seldom  just ; 
BT'n  in  the  most  sincere  advice  he  gave, 
He  had  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  knaye. 
The  frauds  he  ieamt  in  his  fanatic  years, 
Madę  him  uneasy  in  his  lawful  gears, 
At  least  as  Kttle  honest  as  he  oou^d. 
And,  like  white  witches,  mischieyously  good« 
To  this  fint  bias,  long^ngly,  he  leans '; 
And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  means. 
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-  Tbe  Threnodia,  whidi,  by  a  term  I  am  afraid  neitber  autfaorised  nor  anakgwal,  he 
calb  Augustalis,  is  not  amoDg  his  happiest  productions.  Its  fint  and  obvioiis  defeda 
the  irregulańty  of  its  metre,  to  which  thc  ears  of  tłiat  age,  howevery  wereaccustioaMi 
Wliat  is  worse,  it  łias  neither  tendecness  Dor  dignity ;  it  is  neither  nagnifioeDt  aor 
pathetic.  He  seems  to  lock  round  him  for  iinages  which  be  c^iiDot  find,  and  wiat  k 
has  lie  distorts  by  endeavouring  to  enlai^  them.  '*  He  b,"  fae  saya,  "  petiified  wik 
grief;"  but  tbe  marble  sometimes  relents,  and  trickles  in  a  joke : 

The  9ons  of  Art  all  med*ciiies  try*d. 
And  every  noble  remedy  apply^d : 

With  emulation  each  esaay^d 

His  utmost  skill;  nay,  morę,  Łhey  pray*d: 
Was  DCTer  losing  gamę  with  better  conduct  p]ay'd. 

He  had  been  a  little  inclined  to  menimeut  before,  upoo  the  prayen  of  a  oatioa  ttt 
their  dying  sovereign ;  nor  was  be  serious  enougb  to  keep  heatben  £ibles  out  of  kii 

religion. 

With  him  the  innumeraUe  crowd  of  anned  {nrayen 

Knock'd  at  the  gates  6f  Heaven,  and  knock'd  aioud  ^ 
Thefirtł  ^tell-meaning  rude  petit ionert 
'      Ali  for  his  life  assailM  the  throne, 
All  would  ha^e  brib'd  the  skies  by  offering  ap  their  own. 

So  great  a  throng  not  Heaven  itself  could  bar ; 
Twas  al  most  borne  by  force  as  in  the  gianti  war.  ^ 

The  pray*r8,  at  least,  for  his  reprieve,  were  heard ; 
'    His  death,  like  Hezekiah*8,  was  deferrU 

There  b  throHghout  tbe  composition  a  dcsire  of  splendour  witliont  weakh.  lolhe 
'  couclusion  be  seems  too  much  pleased  with  tbe  prospect  /of  the  new  reign,  to  kie 
lamented  hb  old  master  with  much  smcerity. 

He  did  not  mbcarry  in  tbis  atten^  for  want  of  skill  eitfaer  in  lyric  or  ekg]9c  poedy. 
His  poem  on  the  deatli  of  Mrs.  KiUegrew  b  undoubtedly  the  noblest  ode  tkU  om 
laiiguage  ever  has  produced.  The  first  part  fiows  with  ~a  torcent  of  enthusia». 
Fervet  immensttsqve  mit.  All  tlie  stan2as  indeed  are  not  equal.  An  iaperial  crovB 
cannot  be  one  continued  diamond ;  thc  gems  must  be  held  together  by  some  ks 
vaiuabie  matter. 

In  his  first  ode  for  Cecilia*s  Day,  which  is  lost  in  the  splendour  of  the  aecond,  tkit 
are  passages  which  would  bave  digniiied  any  other  poet*  The  first  stanza  b  TJgcHtMis 
and  elegant,  though  the  word  diapason  b  too  technical,  and  tbe  rbymes  are  too  renote 
from  one  anotber. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  unirersal  frame  began; 
When  Naturc  undemeath  a  heap  of  jarring  atoms  lay, 

And  could  not  heave  hcr  hcad, 
The  tuncful  voice  was  heard  from  high, 

Arise,  ye  morę  than  dead. 
Then  cold  and  hot,  atid  moist  and  dr>% 
In  order  to  their  st'^tions  Icap, 
•  And  Miisic'8  powcr  obcy. 

Fmm  harmony,  from  ,heavenly  harmony, 

This  unirersal  framc  began : 

From  harmony  to  liarmony 
Throiigh  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

The  diapason  closing  fuli  in  uian. 
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^The  coDolasicm  is  likewise  atrikiog;  biit  k  iiKlndes  aa  image  90  aurful  10  itoelf,  that 
it  can  owe  Uttle  to  poetiy ;  aad  I  couM  wisb  tbe  autitłieatt  of  musie  umlufung  bad 
lound  some  other  place, 

Ai  from  Uie  power  of  sacred  lays 

Tlie  S|rfiercs  begBn  to  morę, 
Aod  suBg  the  great  Cceator'8  pnute 

To  all  the  bless^d  above: 

flo,  wbea  the  laat  and  dreadftd  hour 
*  This  cnunbling  pageant  shall  devouiv 

The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high, 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  1iving  die, 
And  Musie  shall  untune  the  ^y. 

Of  his  skill  in  elegy  he  Iias  given  a  spedmen  in  his  Eleonora,  of  which  the  foUowmg 
lioes  djscover  their  author :  * 

Though  all  these  rarc  endowmente  of  the  mind 

Werę  in  a  narrow  space  of  life  coiifin'd, 

The  figurę  was  with  fuli  perfcction  crown'd, 

Though  not  80  large  an  orb,  as  truły  round : 

As  when  in  glory,  through  the  public  plaoe, 

The  spoils  of  conąuer^d  nations  were  to  pass. 

And  but  one  day  for  triumph  was  allow*d, 

The  consul  was  constrain'd  his  pomp  to  crowd; 

And  so  the  swiffc  procession  hunryM  on, 

That  all,  though  not  distinctly,  migbt  be  shown: 

So,  in  the  straightenM  bounds  of  life  confinM,  ^ 

She  gavc  but  glimpses  of  her  glorious  mind ; 

And  multitudcs  of  virtaes  passM  along, 

£ach  pressing  fbremost  in  the  mighty  throng, 

Ąmbitious  to  be  seen,  and  thcn  make  room 

For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  eome. 

Yet  unempby'd  no  minutę  slippM  away ; 

Moments  were  precious  in  so  short  a  stay. 

The  hastę  of  Heaven  to  have  her  was  so  great, 

Thśt  some  were  single  acts,  though  each  confplete ; 

And  every  act  stood  ready  to  repeat. 

This  piece,  howeTer,  is  not  withotit  its  fauits;  there  is  so  mnch  likeness  in,  the 
ioitial  coinparison,  that  there  is  no  iilustration.  As  a  king  would  be  hunented,  Eleonora 
was  lamcnted :  , 

As,  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  |ties» 
Soft  whispera,  first,  and  moumful  murmurs,  rise 
Among  the  sad  attendants  j  then  the  sound  , 
Sooa  gatheis  7oice,  and  spreads  the  news  around, 
Through  town  and  country, ^U  the  dreadful  blast 
Is  blown  to  distant  colonies  at  last, 
Who  then,  perhaps,  were  offering  vows  in  yain, 
'  for  his  long  life,  and  for  bis  happy  reign  ; 
So  slowly,  by  degrees,  unwilling  Famę 
Did  matchless  Eleonora's  fate  proclaim, 
TiU  public  as  the  loss  the  news  became. 

This  is  little  better  than  to  say  in  praise  of  a  shrub,  that  it  is  as  green  as  a  tree;  or 
of  a  brooky  that  it  waters  a  garden,  as  a  ri¥er  waters  a  conntiy. 
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Dryden  coufesses,  that  he  did  oot  know  tłie  lady  wbom  he  celebrates :  tbe  pnoe 
being  therefore  ineyitably  generał,  fixe8  no  impreasion  upon  the  readcr,  nor  escites  any 
tendency  to  love,  iior  much  desire  of  imitation.  Knowledge  of  the  subject  is  to  the 
poet  wliat  durable  materials  are  to  the  architect. 

The  R^igio  Laici,  which  borrows  its  title  from  the  Religio  Medici  of  Browiie,  ii 
alruost  the  only  work  of  Diyden  which  can  be  considered  as  a  voluntai^  efiiisioD ;  ii 
this,  therefore,  it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  fuli  eiiulgence  of  his  geniua  wonkl  be 
found.  But  unhappily  the  subject  b  lather  argumentatiye  than  poeticai;  he  inteodcd 
only  a  specimen  of  metrical  disputation : 

And  this  UDpoIi8h'd  rugged  Tene  I  choie, 
M  fittest  for  disooune,  and  nearest  prose. 

This,  howe^er,  is  a  composition  of  great  escellence  in  its  kind,  in  which  the  ńaaSSm 
is  very  properly  diversified  with  the  solemn,  and  the  grave  with  the  humoroiu ;  a 
whicli  nietre  has  neither  weakened  the.force,  nor  clouded  the  perspicuity  of  argumeot; 
nor  will  it  be  easy  to  find  another  esample  eąually  happy  of  this  middle  kind  of  writing, 
wiiich,  though  prosaic  in  some  parts,  rises  to  high  poetry  in  otfaera,  and  neither  towen 
to  the  skies,'  nor  creeps  along  the  ground. 

Of  tlie  same  kind,  or  not  far  distant  from  it,  is  The  Hind  and  Panther,  the  loogeit 
of  all  Dryden's  original  poems ;  an  allegory  intended  to  comprise  and  to  decide  tbe 
coatroversy  between  the  Romanists  and  Protestants.  The  scheme  of  the  weik  ■ 
iiijudicious  and  incommodious ;  for  what  can  be  morę  absurd  than  that  one  beast  sbould 
counsel  another  to  rest  her  fdith  upon  a  pope  and  council  ?  He  seems  well  enough 
skilled  in  the  usual  topics  of  argument,  endeavours  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  infalhUe 
judge,  and  reproaches  the  reformers  with  want  of  unity ;  but  is  weak  enough  to  aik, 
why,  siuce  we  see  witliout  knowiug  how,  we  may  not  ha^e  an  Wallible  judge  withoat 
knowing  wliere  ? 

The  Hind  at  one  time  is  afraid  to  drink  at  the  common  brook,  because  she  may  be 
worried ;  but,  walking  honie  with  the  Pantlier,  talks  by  the  way  of  the  Nicene  Fathen, 
aod  at  last  dedares  herself  to  be  the  Catliolic  Church, 

This  absurdity  was  very  properly  ridiculed  in  The  City  Mouse  and  Countiy  Mouse  of 
Moiitague  and  Prior;  and  in  the  detection  and  censure  of  the  incongniity  of  the  fiction 
chiefly  con^ists  the  yalue  of  their  perfomiance,  which,  wbatever  reputatioa  it  might 
obtain  by  the  help  of  tem|>orary  passions,  seems,  to  readers  almost  a  century  distant, 
not  very  forcible  or  animated. 

Pope,  whose  judgment  was  perbaps  a  little  bribed  by  thę  sul\ject,  uaed  to  mentioa 
this  poem  as  the  most  correct  specimen  of  Drydeu*s  yersiiication.  It  was  indeed  writtcn 
wheii  he  had  completely  formed  his  manner,  and  may  be  supposed  to  exhibit,  negligeDoe 
exceptcd,  his  dcliberate  and  ultimate  scheme  of  metre. 

We  may  therefore  reasonably  mfer,.  that  he  did  not  approye  the  perpetual  uniformity 
which  confines  the  sense  to  couplets,  smce  be  has  broken  his  lines  in  the  ioitiai  paia. 
graph, 

A  milk-white  Hind,  Immortal  and  unchang'd, 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  rang^d: 
Withont  unspotted,  innocent  within, 
She  feai^d  po  dapger,  for  she  k|iew  no  sim 
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Yet  had  she  oft  been  chasM  with  horns  and  hounds. 
And  Scytbian  ^hafts,  and  many  winged  wounds 
Aim'd  at  her  heart ;  was  oftcn  forcM  to  fly, 
And  doomM  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

These  lines  are  lofty,  elegant,  and  musical,  notwithstanding  the  interruption  of  the 
pause,  of  which  the  effect'  is  rather  increase  of  pleasiire  by  yariety,  tban  offence  by 
niggedness. 

To  the  first  part  it  was  his  intention,  he  says,  '^  to  give  the  mąjestic  fura  of  heroie 
poesy  ;**  and  perhaps  he  might  have  executed  his  design  not  unsuccessfully,  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  satire,  ivhich  he  cannot  forbear,  fallen  sometimes  in  his  way.  The  cLći- 
racter  of  a  presbyterian,  whose  emblem  is  the  Wolf,  is  not  very  heroically  majestic: 

^  Morę  hanghty  than  the  rest,  the  wolfish  race 

Appear  with  belly  gaunt  and  fainish'd  face  ; 
Never  was  so  deformM  a  beast  of  grace. 
'His  ragged  taił  betwixt  his  legs  he  wear^ 
Close  clapp'd  for  shame;  but  his  rough  crest  he  rean. 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears. 

His  generał  character  of  the  other  sorts  of  beasts,  that  never  go  to  church,  though 
sprightly  ąpd  keen,  has,  howeyer,  not  much  of  heroie  poesy : 

These  are  the  chief;  to  number  o'er  the  rest, 
Add  stand  like  Adam  naming  every  beast, 
Werę  weary  work;  nor  will  the  Muse  describe 
A  slimy-bom,  and  sun-begotten  tribe, 
Who,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound, 
In  fields  their  sulien  conTenticles  found. 

t 

These  gross,  half-animated,  lumps  I  leaTe ; 

Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts  they  can  cooceiTe : 

But,  if  they  think  at  all,  'tts  surę  no  higher 

Than  matter,  put  in  motion,  may  aspire ; 

Souls  that  can^arce  ferment  their  mass  of  clay, 

So  drossy,  so  dirisible  are  they, 

As  would  but  senre  pure  bodies  for  allay; 

Such  souls  as  shards  produce,  such  beetle  things 

As  only  buz  to  Heaven  with  evening  wings ; 

Strike  in  the  dark,  oflfending  but  by  chance ; 

Such  are  the  bHndfold  bbws  of  ignorance. 

They  know  no  being,  and  but  hate  a  name; 

To  thęm  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  the  same. 

One  morę  instance,  and  that  taken  from  the  narratiye  part,  where  style  was  morę.  in 
his  choice,  will  show  how  steadily  he  kept  his  resolution  of  heroie  dignity. 

Por  when  the  herd,  sufficed,  did  late  repur 
To  femey  heaths  and  to  their  forest  laire, 
She  madę  a  mannerly  excuse  to  stay, 
ProfTering  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the  way; 
That,  tince  the  sky  was  elear,  an  hour  of  talk 
Might  help  her  to  beguile  the  tedious  walk. 
With  much  good-will  the  motion  was  embrac'd, 
To  chat  a  while  on  their  adventures  past : 
Nor  had  the  grateful  Hind  so  soon  forgot     ' 
-  D^  friend  and  fęllow-eutiferer  in  the  plot« 
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Yet,  wondenag  how  of  Ute  tbe  grew  estrBiig'd« 
Her  forehead  cloudy  and  her  countoance  chanf '(]t 
She  thought  Uiis  bour  Łhe  occfisioD  would  preaenŁ 
To  learn  her  secret  cauie  of  duoontent, 
Which  well  she  hspM  migbt  be  with  ease  redre8s'd, 
CoDsidering  ber  a  well-bred  ctvil  beagt. 
And  morę  a  gentlewoman  than  the  rest. 
After  sonie  cominon  talk  what  nimoiin  raa, 
The  lady  of  the  spotted  muff  began. 

The  second  and  third  parts  he  professes  to  have  reduced  to  diction  morę  fimilHir  and 
morę  suitable  to  dispute  aad  coover8alion ;  tłie  differeiice  is  not,  lłowever,  yeiy  eaaiy 
perceked ;  the  first  Jias  familiar,  and  the  two  otherB  have  soiiorous»  lioes,  The  oiigńal 
incongruity  runs  through  the  whole;  the  king  ia  now  Caesar,  and  now  the  Lion;  and 
the  name  Pan  is  given  to  the  Supremę  Being.  • 

But  when  this  conatitutioual  absurdity  is  foigiven,  the  poem  must  be  confeased  to  be 
written  with  great  smoothness  of  metre,  a  wide  exlieAt  of  knowledge,  and  an  ałniD. 
dant  multiplicity  of  inaget ;  the  contro^ersy  is  ^nbeiliahed  wi^  pobted  seDteoco, 
diversified  by  illustrations,  and  enlivened  by  sallies  of  ]nvective.  Some  of  the  iiicts  to 
which  allusions  are  madę  are  now  become  obscure,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  many 
satuical  passages  little  understood. 

As  itwas  by  its  naturę  a  woik  of  defiance,  a  composition  which  would  natuniljbe 
examined  with  the  utmost  acrimony  of  criticism,  it  was  probably  laboured  with  uncon- 
mon  attention,  and  there  are,  indeed,  few  negligenoes  in  the  subordinate  paits.*  TIk 
original  impropriety,  and  the  aubeegocnt  wipopuhirity  of  the  subject,  added  to  die 
ridicul^sness  of  its  first  elements,  has  sunk  it  into  neglect ;  but  it  may  be  DsefoOy 
stodiedy  as  an  example  of  poetical  intiocination,  in  wliich  the  aigument  suflfers  lidk 
from  the  metre. 

In  the  poem  on  the  birth  ć£  the  prince  of  Wales,  nothing  is  Tery  remarkable  łrat 
the  exorbitant  aduhition,  and  that  insensibility  of  the  precipice  on  which  the  king  was 
then  standing,  which  the  laureate  apparently  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  coiirtien. 
A  few  montbs  cured  him  of  controyersy,  dismissed  him  from  oourt,  and  madę  hia 
again  a  pkiy-wright  and  transhitor. 

Of  Juvenal  there  had  been  a  translation  by  Stapylton,  and  anoUier  by  Holidaj; 
neither  of  them  is  very  i)oetical.  Stapylton  is  morę  smooth ;  and  Holiday's  is  more 
esteemed  for  the  leaming  of  his  notes.  A  new  wesmon  was  proposed  to  the  poets  of 
that  time,  and  undertaken  by  them  in  conjunction.  The  main  design  was  cooduded 
by  Dryden,  whose  reputation  was  such,  that  no  man  was  unwilling  to  sienre  the  Mmes 
under  him. 

The  generał  character  of  this  translation  will  be  given,  when  it  b  said  to  presem 
the  wit,  but  to  want  the  dignity,  of  the  original.  The  peculiarity  of  JuveoaJ  is  a 
mixture  of  gaiety  and  stateliness,  of  pointed  seatences,  and  dedamatoiy  gnudeur. 
His  points  have  not  been  neglected  ;  but  his  grandeur  nonę  of  the  band  seemed  to 
consider  as  necessary  to  be  imitatęd,  except  Creech,  who  undertook  the  thirtecstii 
satire.  It  is  therefore  perhaps  possible  to  give  a  better  rqpresentation  of  that  gnat 
satirist,  even  in  those  parts  which  Dryden  himself  has  translatedy  some  passages 
ezcepted,  which  will  never  be  excelied. 

With  Juvenal  was  published  Persius,  transhted  whoUy  by  Dryden.     This  woit, 
though  like  ali  other  productions  of  Dryden  it  may  faave  shimog  parts,  seems  to  bsw 
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been  written  oierely  for  wages,  b  an  uniform  mediocrity,  without  auy  eager  en€leavour 
after  exceUence,  or  laborious  efFort  of  the  mind. 

Tliere  wandcrs  an  opinion  among  the  readers-of  poetry,  that  one  of  these  satires  is 
an  exercise  of  the  school.  Drydeii  says,  that  he  once  translated  it  at  scbool;  but  not 
tbat  he  preserved  or  published  the  juYeaile  performance. 

Not  loDg  afterwards  he  undertook  perhaps  the  most  arduoos  work  of  its  kind,  a 
translation  of  Viigi[,  for  which  he  had  shown  how  well  he  was  ąualilied  by  his  versł09 
of  the  Pollio,  and  two  episodes,  one  of  Nisus  and  Euryahis,  the  other  of  Mezentius 
and  Lausus. 

In  the  comparison  of  Homer  and  yirgil,  the  discruninative  escoellence  of  Homer  is 
eleyation  and  comprehension  of  thought,  and  that  of  Yirgil  is  grace  and  splendour  of 
diction.  The  beauties  of  Homer  are  therefore  difficuU  to  be  lost,  and  those  of  Tirgil 
difficult  to  be  retaiiied.  The  massy  tnmk  of  sentiment  is  safe  by  its  solidity^  but  the 
blossoms  of  elocution  easily  drop  away.  Tiie  author,  haying  the  choice  of  his  own 
images,  selects  those  which  he  can  best  adom ;  the  translator  must,  at  ali  hazards, 
foUow  his  originaly  and  express  thoughts  which  perhaps  he  wonld  not  have  chosen. 
When  to  this  primary  difficulty  is  added  the  inconvenibic€  of  a  hmguage  so  much 
inferior  in  harmony  to  the  Latin,  it  caimot  be  expected^  that  they  who  read  the  Georgics 
and  the  £neid  should  be  much  delighted  with  any  venjoa. 

Ali  these  obstacles  Dryden  saw,  and  all  these  he  determined  to  encounter.  The 
expectation  of  his  work  was  undoubtedly  great ;  the  nation  considered  its  honour  as 
interested  in  the.event.  One  ga^e  him  the  ditf»eBt  editions  of  his  author,  another 
helped  him  in  the  subordinate  parts.  Tlie  ai^guments  of  the  several  books  were  given 
hlm  by  Addison. 

The  hopes  of  the  public  were  not  disappoiuted.  He  produced,  says  Pope,  *^  the 
most  noble  and  spirited  translation  that  i  kaow  in  aay  langoage/^  It  certainly  excelled 
whatever  had  appeared  in  Engłish,  and  appears  io  have  satisfied  his  friends,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  to  fa»ve  sileoced  his  «nemies.  Milbouniey  isdeed,  a  clergymany  attaoked 
it ;  but  his  outrages  scem  to  be  ebullitions  of  a  mind  agitated  by  stronger  resentment 
than  bad  poetry  can  excite,  and  preyiously  resoked  not  to  be  pleased. 

His  criticism  extends  only  to  the  Freiace,  Pastorals,  and  Oeoigics;  and,  as  he 
professes  to  giTe  bis  antagonist  an  opportunity  of  rq»risal«  he  bas  added  his  own  versioii 
of  the  ńat  and  fof  rth  Pa&tonds,  and  the  first  Georgie.  Ihe  woridhas  forgotten  his 
boo^ ;  bu^  siace  hi#  atlempt  has  given  him  a  place  in  literary  histoiy,  I  will  pr^senre 
a  specimen  of  his  criticism,  by  inserting  liis  remarks  on  the  invocation  befocę  the  first 
Georgie ;  and  of  his  poetry,  by  annexing  his  own  yersion. 

Ver.  1. 
"  Whiit  makes  a  pieol^eoM  hanrest,  wboi  to  4uni 
The  fruitful  soil,  aud  when  to  sow  the  corn. 

^'  It  's  tmbid^,  tiiey  aay,  £0  śiumik  M  the  tkryt^udd:  but  what  has  pletiie^ua  k4urveti 
to  de  liere  ł  Yirgil  woaU  9at  jM^etend  to  prescribe  ruka  for  that  which  dq)ends  not 
on  the  hushandman*8  care,  but  the  dispęsitim  ^  Hemifem  ąltojgetJier.  Indeed,  the 
plenieous  crap  depends  somewhat  on  the  good  metkod  of  tillage;  and  where  the  land 
is  ill-manured,  the  rorn,'without  a  miracle,  can  be  but  ind^erent :  but  the  harteat 
may  be  good,  which  is  its  properest  epithet,  though  the  hv8btindman*s  skitl  were  never 
89  mdijferent.    Jbt  jmM  ętnłence  k  łeo  literat-  and  HDhiH  toptoughbaAbaęm  ^itfpl^B 
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meaning,  and  intelligible  to  every  body ;  and  tohen  to  sow  the  com,  b  a  iieedl« 
addition." 

Vcr.  3. 
"  The  carc  of  sheep,  of  oxeii,  and  of  kine, 
And  wheu  to  geld  the  lambs,  and  sheer  the  swine, 

iirould  as  well  bave  fallen  under  the  cura  btmm,  qui  cultus  habendo  tit  pecori,  as  Hr. 
D/s  deducłion  of  particulars." 

Ver.  5. 
"  The  birth  and  genius  of  the  fhigal  bee 
I  sing,  Maecena8,  and  I  sing  to  thee. 

But  where  did  e^erientia  ever  signify  birth  and  genius?  or  what  ground  was  there  for 
8uch  2LJigwre  in  thb  place  ?     How  much  morę  manly  is  Mr.  Ogylb/s  yersion ! 

'     What  makes  rich  grounds,  in  what  celestial  signs 
Tis  good  to  plough,  and  many  elms  w^  vines ; 
What  best  fits  cattle,  whatwith  sheep  agrees. 
And  several  arts  improving  fhigal  bees ; 
I  sing,  Maecenas. 

Which  four  lines,  though  faulty  enough,  are  yet  much  morę  to  the  purpose  thaa 
Mr.  D/s  stt/' 

Ver.  22, 
'<  From  fieldfl  and  mountains  to  my  song  repair. 

"Bor  pattium  Unąuens  nemusy  salłuscue  Lycisi ^Very  well  ezplamed!" 

Ver.  ft3,  24. 
"  Inrentor  Pallas,  of  the  fattening  oil, 
Thou  founder  of  the  plough,  and  ploughinan's  toil ! 

Written  as  if  these-haA  been  Pallad s  inventian,    The  ploughman*s  łoił  is  impertiiient." 

Ver.  25. 
" The  shroud^like  cypreM  — 


Why  shroud-łike?  Is  a  cj/press,  pulled  up  by  tlie  roots^  which  the  sculptur^iaihe 
last  Ecłogue  fills  Silvanus's  hand  with,  so  very  ]jkez8hraud?  Or  did  notMr.  D. 
think  of  that  kind  of  cypress  used  often  for  scaroes  and  hałbands  at  funeiab  fonneiiy, 
or  for  widowi  vaila,  &c.?  if  so,  'twas  a  deepy  good  łhonght," 

Vcr.  2C. 

" That  wear 

The  royal  honoun,  aod  increaae  the  year. 

What  's  meant  by  increasing  the  year  f  Did  the  gods  or  goddesses  add  morę  numłktf 
or  days,  or  hours,  to  it  ł  Or  how  can  arva  tueri  signify  to  wear  rur  dl  homntrs?  h 
this  to  translatcy  or  abtue  an  author  ?  The  next  couplet  is  borrowed  from  Offltij, 
I  supppse,  because  less  to  the  purpose  than  ordinary." 

Ver.  33. 
**  The  patron  of  the  world,  and  Romera  peculiar  guanL 

Idky  atid  nonę  of  Yirgirs,  no  morę  than  the  sense  of  "^epreeedmi  toupteti  so  agaia 
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be  Merpolaies  Yirgil  witb  that  and  the  round  circłe  oj  łhe  year  to  guide  powerful  of 
,bkssing8j  wkiS  thou  strewest  around ;  a  ńdiculous  I^^tninn,  and  an  imperŁinent 
addiiion ;  indeed  the  whole  period  is  but  one  piece  of  absurdity  and  nojuerue,  as 
those  wbo  lay  it  witb  tbe  original  must  find." 

Ver.  42,  43. 
**  And  Neptune  shall  resign  the  fasces  of  the  sea. 

Was  be  cansul  or  dictałor  tbere? 

And  wat*ry  Tirgins  for  thy  bed  shall  8trive. 

Both  absurd  interpolationsT 

Ver,  47,  48. 
''  Where  in  the  void  of  Ueaven  a  place  ts  free. 
Ah  happy,  D ^n,  were  that  place  ybr  thee  ! 

But  wliere  is  that  void  ?  Or,  what  does  our  translator  mean  by  it  ?  He  knows  wbat 
Oyid  says  God  did  to  prevent  such  iwńd  in  Heaven ;  perhaps  this  was  then  forgotten : 
but  Yirgtl  ta]ks  morę  sensibly/' 


Ver.49. 
"  The  scorpion  ready  to  receivc  thy  laws* 

Noj  be  would  not  then  bave  gotten  out  of  his  way  so  iast/' 

Ver.  56. 


t( 


Though  Pioserpine  affects  her  silent  seat 


What  madę  her  then  so  angry  witb  Ascalapbus,  for  preventing  her  retaili  ?  Sbe  was 
DOW  Buised  to  Patience  under  tbe  determinatiana  of  FatCy  rather  thenfond  of  ber 
residenee," 

Ver.  61,  62,  63. 
^  **  Pity  the  poeŁ'8  and  the  ploaghman'8  caret, 

Interest  thy  greatneM  in  our  mean  affiiirs. 
And  ose  thyself  betimes  to  hear  our  prayers. 

Włiich  is  such  a  wretched  perversion  of  Yirgirs  noble  thought  as  Yicars  would  have 
blusbed  at :  but  Mr.  Ogylby  makes  us  some  amends,  by  his  better  lines : 

O  wheresoe^er  thott  art,  from  thence  incline, 
And  grant  assistance  to  my  bold  design ! 
Pity,  with  me,  poor  husbandmens'  affairs. 
And  now,  as  if  translated,  hear  our  prayers. 

Tbis  18  sense,  and  to  the  purpose :  the  otber^  poor  mistaken  stuff*' 

Such  wcre  tlie  strictures  of  Milboume,  wbo  found  few  abettors,  and  of  whom  it 
may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that  many  wbo  favoured  hb  design  were  asbamed  of  his 
insolence. 

When  admiratfon  had  subsided,  the  translation  was  morę  cooUy  examined,  and 
found,  like  all  others,  to  be  sometimes  erroneous,  and  sometimes  iicentious. .  Those 
who  coułd  find  faults,  tliought  they  could  ayoid  them ;  and  Dr.  Brady  attempted  in 
blank  yerse  a  translation  of  the  i£neid,  which,  when  dragged  tnto  the  world,  did  not 
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live  longenougfi  to  ciy.    I  have  iiever  Bćen  it ;  but  that  sneh  a  yefskm  there  is,  orlili 
beeoy  perhaps  some  old  catalogue  informed  me. 

Witb  not  much  better  success,  Trapp,  when  his  tragedy  and  his  Prelectioiss  bad  pKn 
him  reputation,  attem'))ted  anotber  blank  venion  of  the  £neid ;  to  wbicb,  notwitfastHnd- 
ing  the  slight  regard  with  which  it  was  treated,  he  had  afterwards  perseveniiioe  enongk 
to  add  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics.  His  book  may  continue  ia  esistence  as  loog  as  it 
is  the  dandestine  refiige  of  school-boys. 

Since  the  English  ear  bas  been  accustomed  to  the  mellifluence  of  Pope'6  numben,  and 
the  diction  of  poetiy  bas  become  morę  ąrfendid,  new  attempts  bave  been  madę  to  traai- 
late  Yirgil ;  and  ali  hb  works  have  been  attempted  by  men  better  ąualified  to  cootoid 
with  Dryden.  I  will  not  engage  myself  in  an  invidious  comparison,  by  opposing  one 
passage  to  anotber ;  a  work  of  which  there  Would  be  no  end,  and  which  mi^t  be  oAm 
oflensive  without  use. 

It  is  not  by  comparing  linę  with  linę  that  the  merit  of  great  works  b  to  be  estimated, 
but  by  their  generał  effecti  and  ultimate  result*  It  is  easy  to  oote  aweak  Une,  aadwrite 
one  morę  vigorou8  in  its  place ;  to  tind  a  happiness  of  espressioa  in  the  original,  aad 
transplant  it  by  force  into  the  version :  but  what  is  given  to  the  parta  may  be  subdoctd 
irom  the  whole,  and  the  reader  may  be  weary,  though  the  critic  may  commend.  Woiis 
of  imagination  escel  by  their  allurement  and  delight ;  by  their  power  of  atlracting  and 
detaining  the  attention.  That  book  is  good  in  yain  which  the  reader  throws  away.  He 
only  is  the  master  who  keeps  the  mind  in  pleaaing  captivity ;  whose  pages  are  penistti 
with  eageraess,  and  in  hope  of  new  pleasure  are  perused  again ;  and  whose  condoflioi 
is  perceiyed  with  an  eye  of  sorrow,  such  as  the  traveller  casts  upon  departiog  day. 

By  his  proportion  of  diis  predomination  I  will  consent  that  Dryden  should  be  tried ; 
of  this,  which,  in  oppoaition  to  reasoa,  makes  Atiotto  the  dariiiig  and  tlie  pride  of  Italy; 
of  this^  which,  in  defiance  of  criticism«  oontbues  Shakapeare  the  80?ereign  of  the  dian. 

His  last  work  was  his  Fabl^,  in  which  he  gave  us  the  6rst  example  of  a'  modę  of 
wnting  which  the  Italians  cali  refacciment^f  a  renoTation  of  andent  writers,  by  modem- 
isdng  their  language.  Thus  the  old  poem  of  Boiardo  has  been  new-dressed  by  Doal^ 
nielii  and  Bemi.  The  works  of  Chaaoer,  upon  which  this  kind  of  rejuyenescence  bas 
been  bestowed  by  Dryden,  reąuire  little  criticism.  The  tale  of  the  Cock  seems  hardlj 
worth  revival ;  and  the  story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  containing  an  action  unsoitaUe 
to  the  times  in  which  U  b  placed,  can  hardly  be  sufiered  to  pass  without  censure  of  the 
hyperbohcal  commendation  which  Dryden  bas  given  it  in  the  generał  pre&ce,  and  in  a 
poetical  dedication,  a  piece  where  hb  origmal  fondness  of  remote  concdts  seems  to 
have  revived. 

Of  the  three  pieces  borrowed  from  Boccace,  Sigiamunda  may  t>e  defended  by  tlie 
celebrity  of  the  atoiy.  Theodore  and  Honoria,  though  it  contains  not  much  moial, 
yet  afforded  opportunities  of  striking  description.  And  Cymon  was  foimeriy  a  tale  of 
such  rcputation,  that  at  the  revival  of  lettera  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by  one  of  tiie 
Beroalds. 

Wlmteyer  subjects  employed  his  pen,  he  was  stiU  improving  our  measures,  and  em- 
bellbhing  our  language. 

In  thb  yolnrae  are  interspersed  some  short  origmal  poems,  which,  with  hb  prokpcs, 
epilogues,  and  songs,  may  be  comprised  in  Congreye*s  remark,  that  eyen  Ihose,  if  be 
had  written  nothing  else,  would  haye  entitled  him  to  the.praise  of  exoeiłaice  in  th 
kmd. 
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Om  compontioil  nwt  howevtr  be  dbtiiiguiiiiedw  Tlie  Ode  fer  St.  CeeHki^s  Day» 
periMpt  the  last  efibrt  of  his  poetiy,  has  been  always  eonsidered  as  exliibifiiig  tile  highest 
fli^ht  of  fency,  and  the  exacteflt  nicety  o#  art.  This  ia  aUowed  fo  slaiid  withouT  a  rival. 
If  iiideed  Aew  it  any  exoelleiiee  beyond  it,  iii  some  olhev  o#  DrydHi^s  woAs  tlmt  ex. 
eellence  most  be  feuad.  Compared  wiUi  the  Ode  on  JUHigrew,  it  may  be  prottomiced 
perhaps  8q|Mrior  ki  the  whole^  bat  without  any  aiiigle  part  eąuaT  to  the  fifat  stania  of 
theother. 

It  19  said  to  have  cost  Dryden  a  fortnighfs  labour;  but  it  does  not  wiffit  iCs  negli- 
geaoes :  some  of  the  Imes  are  without  eonespondeiit  rhymes ;  a  defect,  which  I  never 
detected  buf  after  an  acquaintance  of  many  yeam,  and  whkh  the  enthusiasni  of  the 
writer  might  binder  him  lirom  perDeiving. 

His  last  stanza  has  less  emotiou  than  tlie  fonner ;  but  it  is  not  less  elegant  iii  die 
dielion.  The  Gonelusion  is  Ticious ;  the  musie  of  Timothetts^  which  rm$ed  a  mortal  to 
tke  9kk9f  had  aaly  a  metaphorical  power ;  that  of  Cecilia>  whieh  tb-ew  an  angel  downy 
had  a  real  efi^ct :  tfae  croH^i  thereibrey  could  not  reasonably  be  divided. 

In  a  geoerai  stmrey  of  Drydei/s  hibours,  he  appean  to  ha^e  a*  mind  yery  comprehen^- 
8ive  by  naturę,  and  moelieiiriehed  witii  aeąoifed  knowledge.  His  compositions  are  the 
dkeis  of  a  vigon>us  gentus  operating  upon  large  materiels. 

The  power  tlnt  preHominated  m  his  intellectoal  operations  was  falfaer  strong*  reason 
than  quich  scnsibiiity.  Upon  all  occasions  that  were  presented,  he  studied-  rathet  than 
lelt,  and  proddced  senCinients  not  such  as  Naturę  enforces,  but  meditai^  supplies. 
With  the  simple  and  elemental  passions,  as  they  spring  separate  iii  the  mind,  he-  seems 
not  much  acquainted ;  and  seldom  describes  tbem  but  as  tliey  are '  complicated  by  the 
various  relations  of  society,  and  confiised  in  the  titmuks  and  agitations  of  life. 

What  he  says  of  love  may  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  his  eharacter : 

LovR  variou0  minds  does  ▼arkMifly  mspire; 

It  stira  in  geotlc  botoms  gedtle  flre, 

like  that  of  incenae  on  the  altar  laid ; 

But  ragmg  flamcs  tempettnoiis  touls  invide : 

A  fire  which  e?ery-  windy  passion  blowi, 

^'itii  pride  it  mounts,  or  with  rerenge  it  gtowt. 

Dryden*s  was  not  one  of  the  gentie  hosoms:  loTe,  as  it  subsists  in  itself,  with  no 
lendency  but  to  the  person  loved,  and  wbhing  only  for  correspondent  kindness ;  snch 
loye  as  sbuts  out  ati  otiier  interest,  the  love  of  the  Oolden  Age^  was  too  soft  «nd  subde 
to  put  his  iaculties  in  motion.  He  hardly  conceived  it  but  in  its  turbulent  effisryescence 
with  some  other  desires ;  when  it  was  indanfed  by  ritalryi  or  obstructed  by  difficulties; 
wben  it  inyigorated  ambition,  or  exasperated  revenge. 

He  b  tberefore,  with  all  his  ^ariety  oi  excelłence,  not  often  pathetic;  and  had  so 
little  sensibility  of  the  power  of  effusions  pureiy  natunl,  that  he  did  not  esteem  them 
in  others :  simplicity  gave  him  no  pleasure ;  and  for  the  first  part  of  bis  life  he  looked 
on  Otway  with  contempt,  though  at  last,  indeed  very  late,  he  coniiessed,  that  in  his  play 
tkere  was  Naiure,  whieh  is  the  chief  beauty. 

We  do  not  aiways  know  our  own  motives.  I  am  not  certąin  whetiier  it  was  not 
rather  the  difficulty  which  he  found  in  exhibittng  tłie  genuine  operations  of  the  heart, 
than  a  sernle  submission  to  an  injudicions  audicnee,  that  filled  his  plays  with  faise  mag- 
oificence.    It  was  neeessary  to  fix  attention ;  and  the  mind  can  be  captivated  only  by 
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McoUectiotiy  or  by  coriosity ;  by  revivuig  natural  sentimeiits,  or  impreadog  new  appetf. 
ances  of  things :  sentenoes  wćre  readier  at  his  cali  than  iniages ;  be  could  morę  culy 
fili  tbe  ear  with  splendid  novelty,  than  awaken  those  ideas  that  slumber  in  the  bort. 

The  favoańte  exerciae  of  his  mind  was  radocination  ;  and,  that  argument  migbt  not 
be  too  soon  at  an  end,  he  dehghted  to  talk  of  liberty  and  necessity,  destiny  and  contb* 
gence ;  these  he  discusses  in  the  lang:aage  of  the  school  with  so  mudi  profundity,  tbt 
the  tenns  which  he  uses  are  not  always  understood.  It  is  indeed  learning,  but  leankf 
out  of  place. 

When  once  he  had  engaged  łumself  m  disputation,  thoughts  flowed  in  on  either  aide: 
he  was  now  no  longer  at  a  loss;  he  had  always  objections  and  solutions  at  command; 
▼erbaqne  proyisam  rem— ^ye  liim  matter  for  his  yerse,  and  he  finds  witbout  difficdti 
Terse  for  his  matter. 

In  comedy,  for  which  he  professes  himself  not  naturally  qualified,  the  mirth  which  he 
excites  will  perhaps  not  be  found  so  much  tp  arise  from  any  original  humour,  or  pecn- 
liarity  of  character  nicely  distinguished  and  diligently  pursued^  as  from  inddents  mi 
circumstances,  artifices  and  suiprises ;  from  jests  of  action  rather  than  of  seotiincnt 
What  he  had  of  humorolis  or  passionate,  he  seems  to  haye  had  not  from  Natore,  but 
from  otlier  poets;  if  not  always  as  a  plagiaiy,  at  least  as  an  imitator. 

Next  to  argument,  his  delight  was  in  wild  and  daring  sallies  of  sentiment,  in  the  m 
gular  and  eccentric  yiolence  of  witl  He  delighted  to  tread  upon  the  brink  of  meudn^ 
where  light  and  darkness  begin  to  mingle ;  to  approach  the  precipice  of  absurdity,  ani 
lioyer  over  the  abyss  of  nnideal  yacancy.  This  indination  sometimes  prodnced  noo- 
sense,  which  he  knew ;  as. 

Morę  flwiftly,  Sun,  and  fly  a  Iover's  pace, 

LeaTe  weeks  and  months  behind  thee  m  thy  race. 

Amamelflies 

To  guard  tbee  from  the  demons  of  the  air ; 
My  flaming  sword  above  tbem  to  display, 
Ali  keen,  and  ground  upon  the  edge  of  day. 

And  sometimes  it  issued  in  absurdities,  of  which  perhs^  he  was  not  conscioas : 

Tben  we  upon  our  orb^s  last  %-erge  sball  go, 

,  And  see  the  Ocean  leanuig  on  the  Sky ; 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know, 

And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry. 

Tliese  lines  haye  no  meaning ;  but  may  we  not  say,  m  indtation  of  Cowley  on  anoflier 

book, 

Tm  m  like  ttnte,  *tiH]l  aenre  tbe  tum  as  well  ? 


This  endeayour  afier  tbe  grand  and  the  new  prodnced  many  sentiments  either  greit 
or  bulky,  and  many  images  either  just  or  splendid : 

I  am  as  free  as  Naturę  fint  madę  man, 
£re  the  bąse  laws  of  serntude  began, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  8avage  ran. 

— Tis  but  because  the  liring  death  ne'er  knew^ 
They  fear  to  prove  it  as  a  thing  thafs  new : 
Let  me  th*  experiment  before  yon  try, 
rU  show  you  first  bow  easy  tis  to  die.* 
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•^Hiere  with  a  forest  dt  their  darts  he  ttroTe, 
And  stood  like  Capaneus  defying  Jove, 
Witb  his  broad  sword  the  boldest  beating  dowoi 
While  Fate  grew  pale  test  he  should  win  the  town* 
And  turnM  the  iron  Ieaves  of  his  dilrk  book 
To  make  new  dooms,  or  mend  #hat  it  mistook« 

*— I  beg  no  pity  foV  this  modldertng'  ddy ; 

For  if  yon  give  it  burial,  thefe  it  takes 

Pbsaession  of  yout*  eaith : 

If  burnt,  and  scatterM  tn  the  air,  the  winds, 

That  strew  my  dust,  diffuse  my  royalty. 

And  spread  me  o*er  yoor  clime ;  for  where  one  atom 

Of  minę  shall  light,  know  there  S^baatikn  reigns. 

Of  these  ądotatioDs  the  tWo  fint  may  be  allowed  to  be  great,  the  two  latt^  oniy  tumid. 
Of  such  sclection  there  is  no  end.    I  will  add  only  a  few  morę  passages ;  óf  whicli 
the  first,  though  it  may  perhapg  be  qiute  elear  in  prose^  is  not  too  obscure  for  poetry, 
u  tbe  meaning  that  it  has  is  noble : 

No,  there  is  a  necessity  in  Fate, 

Why  still  the  brave  bold  man  is  fortnnate  | 

He  keeps  his  objoct  ever  fuli  in  8'ght ; 

And  that  assurance  holds  him  firm  and  right| 

Tnie,  'tis  a  narrow  way  that  leads  to  bliss. 

Bat  right  before  there  is  no  precipice ; 

^ear  makes  men  look  aside^  and  so  their  footmg  mifls. 

Of  the  images  which  the  two  following  dtations  afibrd,  tlie  first  is  elegant,  the  secońd 
magnificent }  whether  either  be  just,  let  the  reader  judge : 

What  precious  drops  are  these, 

Which  silently  each  other*s  track  pnrsue, 

Bright  as  young  diamouda  in  their  infant  dew  i 

Resign  yoar  castle— «- 

— Enter,  brave  sir ;  for,  when  yoU  speak  the  woni, 
The  gates  shall  open  of  their  own  accord ; 
The  genins  of  the  place  its  lon)  shall  meet. 
And  bow  its  towery  forehead  at  your  feet 

Theae  borsts  of  extravagance  Dryden  calb  the  **  Dalihdis"  of  the  theatre  i  dnd  own^^ 
Ihat  many  noisy  lines  of  Maiimtn  and  Almanzor  cali  out  for  vengeance  upon  him : 
^  bul  I  knew,''  says  he,  ''  that  they  were  bad  enough  to  please,  even  when  I  wrote 
diem.*'  Hiere  is  suiely  reason  to  suspect,  that  he  pleased  fainiself  as  well  as  his  audi'- . 
nce ;  and  that  theae,  like  the  harlots  of  other  men,  had  his  love)  though  not  his  appro- 
bation. 

He  had  sometimes  iaults  of  a  less  generous  and  splendid  kindi  He  makes,  like  almosi 
lU  otlier  poets,  very  freąuent  use  of  mythology,  and  sometimes  connects  religion  and 
labie  too  closely  witliout  distinction. 

Hć'descend8  to  display  his  kiiowledge  with  pedantic  ostentation;  as  wheń,  in  trans- 
lating  Vhrgil,  łie  says,  *'  tack  to  the  larboard,"  and  *'  veer  starboard }"  and  talks  in 
mother  work,  of  *'  virtue  spooning  before  the  wind.'^  Hb  Tanity  now.and  then  betrays 
Ilia  ignorancd : 

They  Nature'8  king  through  NatuTe's  optics  ▼iew'd  $ 
Revers*d,  they  Tiew'd  him  lessen^d  to  their  eyes* 

fle  had  heard  of  re^ersing  a  telescope^  and  unluckily  reverses  the  object. 
VOL,  VIIŁ  I  i 
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Ile  is  sometimes  unex})ectedly  mean.  When  be  describes  the  Sapreme  Bebg  as  mored 
by  prayer  to  stop  the  Fire  Dt*  London,  what  is  hb  espressfon  ? 

A  hollow  cr)rstal  pyramid  he  takes, 

In  firmamental  waters  dipp'd  aboYe, 
Of  this  a  broad  eitinguither  he  makes, 

And  koods  the  flames  that  to  their  ąoarry  stiore. 

When  he  describes  the  Last  Day,  and  the  decisive  tribunali  be  intennbgles  titii 


iniage : 


"^^lien  rattling  bones  together  ńy, 
From  the  fuur  ąuartcn  of  the  iky. 

It  was  indeed  never  in  his  power  to  resist  the  temptation  of  a  jest    In  his  Elegy  od 

Croojweli : 

No  sooner  was  the  Frenchman*i  cause  embracM, 
Than  the  lighł  monsieur  the  grave  don  oiitweigh'^ ; 
His  fortunę  tura'd  the  scalę 

He  had  a  vanity,  nnwortliy  of  bis  abilities,  to  show,  as  may  be  suspected,  tbe  nnk  <if 
the  company  with  whom  he  li^ed,  by  the  use  of  French  words,  wbich  had  then  aqit 
into  conversation ;  such  as  fraicheur  for  coołnesSy  fougue  for  turbulencfy  and  t  fet 
morę,  nonę  of  wbich  the  language  bas  incorporated  or  retained.  They  continue  oiij 
where  they  stood  first,  peipetual  wamings  to  futurę  iimovators. 

These  are  his  faults  of  aflectation ;  bis  fkults  of  negligence  are  beyond  redtaL  Sucfa 
is  tbe  unevenness  of  bis  compositions,  that  ten  lines  are  seldom  found  together  vitiioiit 
something  of  wbich  the  reader  is  ashamed.  Dryden  was  no  ngid  judge  of  hb  om 
pHges ;  he  seldom  struggled  after  supremę  excellence,  but  snatched  in  hastę  what  ns 
withiu  his  reach  ;  and  when  he  coułd  conteut  others,  was  himseif  oontented.  He  did 
not  keep  present  to  his  raind  an  idea  of  purc  perfection ;  nor  compare  his  woriis,  sod 
as  tliey  were,  with  what  they  might  be  madę.  He  knew  to  whom  be  should  be  opposd. 
He  had  morę  musie  than  Waller,  morę  vigour  than  Denham,  and  more  oaturedn 
Cowley  ;  and  from  his  contemporaries  he  was  in  no  danger.  Standing  therefbre  m  tk 
highest  pkice,  be  had  no  care  to  rise  by  contending  with  himseif;  but»  while  there  wa 
no  name  above  bis  own,  was  willmg  to  enjoy  iame  on  the  easiest  tenus. 

He  was  no  lover  of  iabour.  What  he  tiiought  sufficient,  he  did  not  stop  to  mk 
t>etter ;  and  allowed  himseif  to  leave  many  parts  unfinished,  in  confidence  that  tfae.|oo4 
lines  would  overbalance  tbe  bad.  What  be  had  once  written,  be  dismissed  from  la 
thoughts ;  and  1  believe  there  is  no  example  to  be  found  of  any  conection  or  impiw^ 
ment  madę  by  bim  after  publication.  The  bastiness  of  bis  productions  might  be  tk 
efikct  of  necessity ;  but  bis  8ubaequent  neglect  could  bardly  baye  any  other  came  tfai^ 
inipatience  of  study.  j 

What  can  be  said  of  b»  versification  will  be  little  more  than  a  dihitation  of  the  pnie 

given  it  by  Pope  : 

Waller  was  smooth ;  but  Dryden  tatigfat  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full-resounding  iine, 
The  long  niajestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

Some  improvements  had  been  aiready  madę  in  Englisb  nnmbers ;  bnt  the  fiill  Ane 
4»f  our  language  was  not  yet  felt ;  the  yeise  that  was  smooth  was  commonlj  Mk  If 
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Cowley  had  sometimeś  a  fidished  Kne,  he  had  it  by  chance.  Dryden  knew  how  to 
choose  the  flowing  and  the  sonoroiis  words ;  to  vary  tbe  pauses,  and  adjust  the  accents ; 
to  diversify  the  cadence,  and  yet  preserve  the  smootbness  of  his  metre. 

Of  triplets  and  AIexandrines,  though  he  did  not  introdace  the  use,  he  establialied  it. . 
Tlie  triplet  has  long  subsisted  among  us.    Dryden  seems  not  to  have  traced  it  lugher 
than  to  Chapman  9  Homer ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  Phaei^s  Virgil,  written  b  the  reign 
of  Maiy ;  and  in  HalPs  Satires,  ptibiished  five  years  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Alexandriue  was,  I  believe,  tirst  used  by  Spenser,  for  the  sake  of  closing  his  stanza 
with  a  fuller  sound.  We  had  a  longer  measure  of  fourteen  syllabies,  into  which  the 
£neid  was  translated  by  Phaer,  and  other  works  of  the  ancients  by  otlier  writers ;  of 
which  Chapman's  Iliad  was,  I  believe,  the  last. 

Tlie  two  first  lines  of  Phaer^s  third  .£neid  wili  exenipliiy  this  measure : 

When  Asia'8  state  was  OYerthrown,  and  Priam's  kingdom  stout, 
Ali  goiltless,  by  the  power  of  gods  abcA'e  was  rooted  out 

As  these  lines  had  their  break,  or  casura^  always  at  the  eighth  syllable,  it  was  tliought, 
in  time,  coramodions  to  divide  them :  and  quatrains  of  lines,  altemately,  consisting  of 
eigbt  and  six  syllabies>  make  the  most  soft  and  pleasiug  of  our  lyric  measures;  as, 

ReleńtlesB  Time,  destroying  power, 

Whioh  stone  and  brass  obay, 
Who  giv'st  to  er'ry  flying  hour 

To  work  some  new  decay. 

In  the  AIexaodritte,  when  its  power  was  once  felt,  some  poems»  as  Drayton's  Polyolbion^ 
were  whoUy  written ;  and  sometimes  the  measures  of  twelve  and  fourteen  syllables  were 
interchanged  with  one  another.    Cowley  was  the  first  that  inserted  the  Alexandrine  at 
pleasure  among  the  heroic  lines  of  ten  syllables,  and  from  him  Dryden  professes  to  haye* 
•dopted  it. 

The  triplet  and  Alexandrine  are  not  universa11y  approved.  Swift  always  censured 
them,  and  wrote  some  lines  to  ridicute  them.  In  examining  their  propriety,  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  the  essence  of  verse  is  regularity,  and  its  ornament  b  variety.  To  write 
vene,  is  to  dispose  syllables  and  sounds  harmonically  by  some  known  and  settled 
rok ;  a  rule,  however,  lax  enough  to  substitute  similitude  for  identity,  to  admit  change 
without  breach  of  order,  and  to  relieve  the  ear  without  disappointmg  it.  Thus  a  Latin 
liexameter  is  formed  from  dactyls  and  q^dees  diiTerently  combined ;  the  English 
heioic  adraits  of  acute  or  grave  syllables  yariously  disposed.  The  Latin  never  deviates 
into  8even  feet>  or  exceeds  the  number  of  seventeen  syllables;  but  tłic  English  Alexan- 
drine  breaks  the  lawful  bounds,  and  surprises  the  reader  with  two  syllables  morę  than 
he  expected. 

The  efiect  of  tbe  triplet  is  the  same ;  the  ear  has  been  accustomed  to  expect  a  new 
rhyme  in  every  couplet ;  but  is  on  a  sudden  surprised  with  three  rhymes  together,  to 
which  the  reader  coiild  not  accommodate  his  Yoice,  did  he  not  obtain  notice  of  the 
change  from  the  braces  of  the  margms.  Surely  there  is  something  unskilful  in  the  ne- 
cessity  of  such  mechanical  direction. 

Considering  the  metńcal  art  simply  as  a  science,  and  consequentIy  excludbg  all 
casualty,  we  must  allow  that  triplets  and  Alexattdrines,  inserted  by  caprice,  are  inter- 
ruptions  of  that  constancy  to  which  science  aspires.    And  tliough  the  rakiety  which  they 
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produce  maj  Tery  justly  be  desired,  yet^  to  make  poetry  ezict^  there  ought  to  be  aome 
stated  modę  of  admitting  them. 

But,  till  some  sucb  regulation  can  be  formed,  I  wish  them  still  to  be  retuned  m  tbdr 
present  state.  They  are  somettmes  conyeoient  to  the  poet  Fenton  was  of  opioioi, 
that  Dryden  was  too  liberale  aad  Pope  too  sparing  in  their  use. 

The  rhymes  of  Dryden  are  comraonly  just,  aod  he  yalued  himself  for  his  leadinesii 
Anding  them ;  but  he  is  sometimes  <^n  to  ołijection. 

It  b  tlie  comraon  practice  of  our  poets  to  end  the  second  linę  with  a  weak  otffnt 
syllable : 

Together  o*er  the  Alps  metluoks  we  ty, 
Mm  irith  ideas  of  fair  /to/y. 

Dryden  sometimes  puts  the  weak  rhyme  in  tJie  fint  *. 

Łanghi  mli  thepoweri  that  fttroitr  /yraiuiy. 
And  all  the  standiD]^  anny  of  tbe  sky. 

Sometimes  he  condudes  a  period  or  paragraph  with  the  first  linę  of  a  conplet)  wliich, 
thougfa  the  French  seem  to  do  it  without  trregularity,  always  displeases  in  Eoglisb 
poetry. 

The  Alexandrine,  thougli  much  his  fBvoarite,  is  not  always  yeiy  diligently  hbńaHiA 
by  him.  It  inyariably  requires  a  break  at  the  8ixth  syllable ;  a  niie  wluch  the  moden 
French  poets  never  yiolate,  but  which  Dkyden  somettmes  n^lected : 

And  with  paienial  thunder  Tindic&tes  his  thrdnew 

Of  Dryden*s  woriis  it  Was  sald  by  Pope,  that  **  he  could  select  fiom  them  better  fe- 
cimens  of  every  modę  of  poetry  than  any  other  Eoglish  writer  could  sdpply/'  FeriMfl 
no  nation  ever  produced  a  writer  that  enriched  his  language  with  sucb  a  Tarietjof 
modeb.  To  him  we  owe  the  improTement,  perhaps  the  completion  of  our  metre,  tk 
refinement  of  our  language,  and  much  of  the  correctness  of  our  sentiments.  Bj  him«e 
were  taught,  sapere  et  fari,  to  think  naturally  and  espress  forcibly.  Though  Daries  las 
teasoned  in  rhyme  before  him,  it  may  be  perhaps  maintained,  that  be  was  the  first  wiw 
joined  argument  with  poetry.  He  showed  us  the  tme  bounds  of  a  translatoKs  liberty. 
What  was  said  of  Romę,  adomed  by  Augiistus,  may  be  apptied  by  an  easy  metapborto 
English  poetry,  embeUished  by  Dryden:  lateritiam  invenlt,  mą^oream  ieliquit  He 
ibund  it  brick,  and  he  left  it  marble. 

The  invocation  before  the  Georgics  is  here  inserted  from  Mr.  Mifboume's  ?er90D, 
that,  according  to  bis  own  proposal,  his  yerses  may  be  compared  with  tfaose  whidibo 

censures. 

WhAt  makes  tiie  richesi  tUth^  beneath  what  ligns 
To  plaugh,  and  when  to  match  your  elnu  and  vinett 
What  care  with/ocib,  and  what  with  hards  Agrecs^ 
And  all  the  management  of  fhigal  beet, 
I  img,  Mscenas !  Ye  immensely  elear, 
Yast  orba  of  light,  which  guide  the  rolling  year ! 
,  Bacchus,  and  mother  Ceres,  if  by  you 

We  fiLtt*ning  oont  for  hnngry  mott  pursue, 
If,  taoght  by  you,  we  first  the  dusłer  prest. 
And  Mm  cold  ttreamt  with  tprighłlyjuice  refreaht  { 
YefawnSf  the  present  nument  of  the  field, 
lifjdd-nympht  and/aspTU,  your  kind  assistance  yield| 
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Tour  gilti  t  nng :  and  thou,  at  whose  fear'd  itroke 

From  fending  earth  the  fiery  cour$er  brofce, 

G<^  Neptune,  O  assist  my  artfiil  song ! 

And  luou  to  whom  the  woods  and  grove9  belong, 

Whoae  iiiowy  heifers  on  her  flow'iy  plains 

In  niighty  herds  the  Caean  Isle  maintahis ! 

Pan,  happy  shepherd,  if  thy  cares  diTine^ 

E*er  to  improve  thy  Msnalus  incline, 

I^ave  thy  Lyc^tan  wood  and  itaihe  gnme^ 

Aań.  with  thy  lacky  smiles  our  work  approre; 

Be  Pallas  Łoo»  sweet  oiPs  inTentor,  kind ; 

And  he  who  fint*the  crooked  pbugh  designM, 

Syivanu8,  god  of  all  the  woods,  appear, 
*  Whose  hands  a  new-drawn  tender  eypren  bear ! 

Ye  god!r  and  goddesses,  who  e^er  with  kyve 

Woutd  guard  oar  pastnres,  and  oar  fields  improre; 

Ye,  who  new  plants  from  unknown  lands  supply. 

And  with  condeasing  clouds  obscure  the  sky. 

And  drop  them  softly  thenoe  in  fruitful  showen; 

Assist  my  enterprise,  ye  gentle  powera  !  I 

And  thou,  great  Cesar !  thoagh  we  know  not  yeC  I 

^moog  what  gods  thou  'It  flz  thy  lofty  se|it;  ' 

Whether  thou  'It  be  the  kind  łutelar  god 
Of  thy  own  Romę,  or  with  thy  awful  nod 

Guide  the  rast  world,  while  thy  yreat  hand  shall  bear  j 

The  frułts  and  seasons  of  the  tuming  year. 
And  thy  bright  brows  thy  mother's  myrtles  wear; 
Whether  thou  1Ł  all  the  boundless  ocean  sway, 
And  seamen  only  to  thyself  shall  pray; 
Thule,  the  fiairest  island,  kneel  to  thee. 
And,  that  thou  may^sŁ  her  son  by  manriage  be, 
Tethys  will  for  the  happy  purchase  yield 
To  make  a  dowry  of  her  watYy  field : 
Whether  thou  'U  add  to  Hea^en  a  hrigkier  ngn. 
And  o*er  the  AcmjiKr  mofiMf  serenely  shine; 
Where  between  Gancer  and  Erigone^ 
There  yet  remains  a  spacious  room  for  thee; 
Where  the  hot  Scorpion  too  his  arm  declroes^ 
And  morę  U>  thee  than  half  his  arek  resigns ; 
Whate*er  thou  'It  bej  for  surę  the  reałms  below 
Ko  just  pretenoe  to  thy  command  can  show : 
No  such  ambition  sways  thy  vast  desires, 
Thoagh  Greace  her  own  Elrsian  Fields  admirtt. 
And  now,  at  last,  contented  Proserpine 
Can  all  her  mother*8  eamest  prayers  decline. 
^liate^er  thou  'It  be,  O  guide  our  gentle  course. 
And  with  thy  smiles  our  boM  attempts  enforce; 
With  me  th'  unknowing  rtuHai*  wants  relieve. 
And,  thoagh  on  Earth,  our  aaered  Towt  reoeiTe. 

Mr..DRYDEN,  haying  received  ironi  Rymer  bis  Remarks  on  tłie  Tragedies  of  tbe 
kst  Age,  wrote  obseryatioiis  on  the  blank  leayes ;  whkh,  having  been  in  the  pomession 
of  Mr.  Ghurick,  are  by  his  iaTour  commnnicated  to  the  public,  that  no  particie  of 
Dr^fden  may  be  lost. 

^'  That  we  may  less  wonder  why^pity  and  terronr  are  not  now  the  only  springs  on 
ythkh  our  tragedies  niove,  and  that  Shakspeare  may  be  morę  excu8ed,  Rapin  confessea 
that  th<;  Fktnch  tragedies  now  all  run  on  tł^e  tendref  and  głve8  the  ^eason,  because 
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love  is  tlie  passion  iivhich  most  predominates  in  our  souls,  and  diat  therefoie  tfaepaaamii 
represented  become  insipid,  unless  they  are  conformable  to  the  thougfats  of  tbe  aidi- 
ence.  Bat  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  this  passion  works  not  ua^  amongst  the  Fradi 
so  strongly  as  the  other  two  did  amongst  the  ancients.  Amongst  us,  who  baTe  a  stroni^ 
genius  for  writing,  the  operations  from  the  writing  are  much  stronger :  for  the  ńińig 
of  Sliakspeare'8  passions  is  morę  finom  the  exceUency  of  the  words*  and  thoughts,  thii 
the  justness  of  the  occasion ;  and,  if  he  has  been  abie  to  pick  single  oocasiou,  be  im 
never  founded  the  whole  reasonably :  yet,  by  the  genius  of  poetry  in  wntmg,  be  hu 
succeeded.  * 

**  Rapin  attributes  morę  to  the  diełiOf  that  is,  to  tbe  words  and  discourse  of  a  tngedji 
than  Aristotle  has  done,  who  places  them  m  the  last  rank  of  beauties ;  perbaps,  onij 
last  in  order,  because  they  are  the  hist  produc^of  the  design,  of  tbe  disposition  or  cob- 
nection  of  its  parts ;  of  the  charactera,  of  the  manners  of  those  cbaracters,  and  of  tk 
thoughts  proceeding  from  those  manners.  Rapin*s  words  are  remarkable :'  lis  not 
the  admirable  intrigue,  the  suiprismg  events,  and  extraordinary  incidents,  that  make  the 
beauty  of  a  tragedy :  'tis  tbe  discourses,  when  they  are  natura!  ąnd  passionate:  loire 
Shakspeare's.' 

^  The  parts  of  a  poem,  tragic  or  heroic,  are, 

"  1.  The  fabie  itself. 

**  ^.  The  order  or  manner  of  its  contrivance,  in  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

'*  3.  The  manners,  or  decency  of  the  characters,  in  speaking  or  acting  wbat  is  propcr 
for  them,  and  proper  to  be  shown  by  the  poet. 

**  4.  Tbe  thoughts  which  express  the  manners. 

**  5.  The  words  which  e^press  those  thoughts. 

**  In  the  last  of  these  Homer  exceb  Yirgil;  Yirgil  all  the  other  ancient  poeti;  ad 
Shakspeare  all  modem  poets. 

''  For  the  second  of  these,  the  order :  the  meanuig  is,  that  a  iable  onght  to  fasie 
a  beginnuig,  middle,  and  an  end,  all  just  an/d  natural ;  so  that  that  part,  r.  g,  wfaidi 
is  the  middle,  could  not  naturally  be  the  beginning  or  end,  and  so  of  the  rest :  aU  <fe- 
pend  on  one  anotber,  like  the  links  of  a  cunous  chain,  If  terrour  and  pity  are  only  to 
be  raised,  certainly  thb  autlior  foilows  Aristotle'8  niles,  and  Sophocles'  and  Euripidcs' 
example ;  but  joy  may  be  raised  too,  and  that  doubly,  either  by  seeing  a  wicked  mm 
punished,  or  a  good  man  at  last  fortunate ;  or  perhaps  indignation,  to  aee  wickednea 
prosperous,  and  goodness  depressed:  both  these  may  be  profitable  to  the  end  of  i 
tragedy,  reformation  of  manners ;  but  the  last  improperly,  ouly  as  it  begets  pity  in  tbe 
audience ;  thougli  Aristotle,  I  confess,  places  tragedies  of  thb  kind  in  tbe  second  font. 

'*  He  who  undertakes  to  answer  this  exceUent  critique  of  Mr.  Rymer,  in  bebslf  of 
our  English  poets  against  the  Greek,  ougiit  to  do  it  in  this  maoner :  either  by  yieldiis 
to  him  the  greatest  part  of  wbat  be  oontends  for,  which  consbta  in  this,  that  the  pio^ 
f.  e.  the  design  and  conduct  of  it,  is  morę  condudng  in  the  Greeks  to  those  eadsof 
tragedy,  which  Aristotle  and  he  propose,  namely,  to  cause  terrour  and  pity ;  yet  tbe 
grantmg  this  does  not  set  the  Greeks  above  the  English  poets. 

''  But  tlie  answcrer  ought  to  prove  two  things :  first,  tliat  the  iablę  is  not  the  gialot 
master[>iece  of  a  tragedy,  tłiough  it  be  the  foundation  of  it. 

*'  Secondly,  that  other  ends  as  suitable  to  the  naturę  of  tragedy  may  be  foaad  m  tfae 
English,  which  were  not  in  the  Greek. 

**  Aristotle  places  the  fable  first;  not  quoad  dignitatem^  sed  cuoad  fumdamoftm: 
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for  a  fiible,  never  so  movingly  cootrived  to  those  ends  of  his,  pity  and  terrour,  will 
operate  nothing  on  our  affectionSy  except  thc  characters,  manncrs,  thoughts,  and  words^ 
are  suitable. 

''  So  that  it  remains  for  Mr.  Rymer  to  prove,  tfaat  in  all  those,  or  tłie  greatest  parts 
of  them,  we  are  inferior  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  and  this  be  has  offered  at,  in  some 
measure ;  but,  I  think>  a  little  partially  to  the  ancient8« 

'^  For  tbe  fable  itself,  'tis  in  the  English  morę  adomed  with  episodes,  and  larger  than 
IB  the  Greek  poets ;  conseąuently  morę  diverting.  FiM*,  if  the  action  be  but  one,  and 
that  plain,  witliout  any  couutertum  of  design  or  episode,  t .  e.  undetplot,  how  can  it  be 
so  pleasing  as  the  English,  which  have  both  underpłot  and  a  tumed  design,  which  keeps 
the  audience  in  expectation  of  the  aatastrophe  ?  whereas  in  the  Greek  poets  we  see 
througfa  the  whole  design  at  first 

"  For  the  characters,  they  are  neither  so  many  nor  so  various  in  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  as  in  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher ;  only  they  are  morę  adapted  to  those  ends  of 
tragedy  which  Aristotle  commends  to  us,  pity  and  terrour. 

"  The  manners  flow  from  the  characters,  and  conseąuently  must  partake  of  their  ad* 
▼antages  and  disadvantages. 

**  The  thoughts  and  words,  which  are  the  fourth  and  fifth  beauties  of  tragedy,  are 
certainly  morę  noble  and  morę  poetical  in  the  English  than  in  the  Greek,  which  must 
be  proTed  by  cpmparing  them  somewhat  morę  equitably  than  Mr.  Rymer  has  done. 

'^  After  all,  we  need  not  yield  that  the  English  way  is  less  conducing  to  move  pity 
and  terrour,  because  they  often  show  virtue  oppressed  and  \ice  punished ;  where  they 
do  not  both,  or  either,  they  are  not  to  be  defended. 

^'  And  if  we  should  grant  that  the  Greeks  performed  this  better,  perhaps  it  may  admit 
of  dispute,  whether  pity  and  terrour  are  either  the  prime,  or  at  least  the  only  ends  of 
tragedy. 

**  Tb  not  enough  that  Aristotle  had  said  so ;  for  Aristotle  drew  his  modęls  of  tragedy 
firom  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  and  if  he  had  seen  ours,  might  have  changed  his  mitid. 
And  chiefly  we  have  to  say,  (what  I  hinted  on  pity  and  terrour,  in  the  last  paragraph 
sare  one)  that  the  punishment  of  vice  and  reward  of  rirtue  are  the  most  adeąuate  ends 
of  tragedy,  because  most  conducing  to  good  example  of  life*  Now  pity  is  not  so  easily 
raised  for  a  criminal  {and  the  andent  tragedy  always  represents  his  chief  person  such)  as 
it  is  for  an  Innocent  man  ;  and  the  suffering  of  innocence  and  punishment  of  the  ofieuder 
b  of  the  naturę  of  English  tragedy :  contrarily,  in  the  Greek,  innocence  is  unliappy 
often,  and  the  offender  escapes.  Then  we  are  not  touched  with  the  sufterings  of  any 
sort  of  men  so  much  as  of  lovers;  and  this  was  abnost  unknown  to  the  ancients:  so 
that  they  neither  administeied  poetical  justice,  of  which  Mr.  Rymer  boasts,  so  well  as 
we;  neither  knew  they  the  best  common-place  of  pity,  which  is  loye. 

'^  He  therefore  uąjustly  blames  us  for  not  building  on  what  the  ancients  left  us ; 
for  it  seems,  upon  consideration  of  the  premises,  that  we  have  wholly  finished  what 
they  began. 

**  My  judgment  on  this  piece  is  this:  tfaat  it  b  extremely  leamed,  but  that  the  author 
of  it  b  better  read  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  Englbh  poets;  that  all  writers  ought  to 
study  thb  critiąue,  as  the  best  account  I  liave  ever  seen  of  the  ancients ;  that,  the  model 
of  tragedy  he  has  here  giyen  b  excellent,  and  extremely  correct ;  but  tbat  it  is  not  the 
only  model  of  all  tragedy,  because  it  b  too  much  circumscribed  in  plot,  characters,  &c. 
and,  lastly,  that  we  may  be  taught  here  justly  to  admire  and  imitate  the  ancients,  witb- 
out  giving  them  the  preference  with  thb  author,  in  prejudice  to  our  own  country* 
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'^  Want  of  method  in  this  escelleDt  treatise  makes  the  thoughts  of  the  autfa^ 
times  obscure. 

^'  His  meaning,  that  pity  and  tenrour  are  to  be  nioved,  is,  that  they  are  to  be  mofed  u 
the  means  conducing  to  the  cnds  of  tragedy,  which  are  plea^ure  and  instniction. 

^*  And  these  two  ends  may  be  tfaus  distinguished.  Hie  chief  end  of  the  poet  is  to 
please ;,  for  his  inimediate  reputation  depends  on  it. 

'<  The  great  end  of  the  poem  is  to  instruct,  which  is  performed  by  making  pkasuretk 
vehtcle  of  that  instruction  ;  for,  poesy  is  an  art,  and  all  arts  are  madę  to  profit  Rafk, 

^^  The  pity,  which  the  poet  is  to  iabour  for,  is  for  the  criminal,  not  for  those  or  iiia 
whom  he  bas  murdered,  or  who  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  tragedy.  The  temnir 
is  likewise  in  the  punidhnient  of  the  same  criminal ;  who,  if  he  be  rq>resented  too  gmt 
aa  ofiender,  will  not  be  pitied ;  if  altogether  innooent,  his  punisiiment  will  be  nnjust. 

^  Another  obscurity  is,  where  he  says,  Sophocles  perfected  tragedy  by  introdudDi; 
the  third  actor ;  that  is,  he  meant  three  kinds  of  aclion ;  one  company  stu^ing,  or 
speaking ;  another  playing  on  the  musie ;  a  third  dancing. 

*^  To  make  a  tnie  judgment  in  this  competition  between  the  Greek  poets  and  the 
English,  in  tragedy : 

^^  Consider,  first,  how  Aristotle  bas  defined  a  tragedy.  Secondly,  wbat  he  awgn 
the  end  of  it  to  be.  Thirdly,  what  he  thinks  the  beauties  of  it  Fouithly,  the  meani 
to  attain  the  end  propooed. 

**  Compare  thc  Greek  and  English  tragic  poets  justly,  and  without  paitiality,  aieconi- 
ing  to  those  rules* 

**^  Tben,  secondly,  consider  whetber  Aristotle  bas  madę  a  just  definition  of  tngedj  \ 
of  its  parts,  of  its  ends,  and  of  its  beauties ;  and  whetber  he,  haying  not  seen  any  othen 
but  those  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  &c.  had  or  truły  couki  determine  what  all  the  eb 
cellencies  of  tragedy  are,  and  wherein  they  consist 

*<  Next,  shaw  in  what  ancient  tragedy  was  defident :  for  exaraple,  in  the  narrowiiai 
of  its  plots,  and  fewness  of  persons ;  and  try  whether  that  be  not  a  iault  in  the  Greek 
poets ;  and  whetber  their  exceUency  was  so  great,  when  the  yariety  was  Yisibly  so  Uttk; 
or  whether  what  they  did  was  n<^  yery  easy  to  do. 

"  Tlien  make  a  judgment  on  what  the  English  haye  added  to  thenr  beauties :  as,  for 
example,  not  oniy  morę  plot,  but  also  new  passions ;  as,  namely,  that  of  loye,  scamly 
touched  on  by  the  ancients,  except  in  this  one  example  of  Phaedra,  cited  by  Mr.  Rjmer; 
and  in  (hat  how  short  they  were  of  Fletcher ! 

<*  Proye  also,  that  loye,  being  an  heroic  passion,  is  fit  for  tragedy,  which  caanot  be 
denied,  because  of  the  example  all^ed  of  Phaedra ;  and  how  fitf  Shak^ieare  has  oi^ 
done  them  in  fiiendship,  &c.  ^ 

'*  To  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  inquiiy ;  consider  if  pity  and  terrour  be  enot^ 
for  tragedy  to  moye ;  and  I  belieye,  upon  a  true  definition  of  tragedy,  it  will  be  found, 
that  its  work  e^tends  fiirther,  and  that  it  is  to  reform  manners,  by  a  dehgfathil  reprer 
sentation  of  human  life  in  great  persons,  by  way  of  dialogue.  If  this  be  tme,  tba 
not  only  pity  and  terrour  are  to  be  moved,  as  the  onIy  means  to  bring  us  to  nrtoef 
but  generally  love  to  yirtue,  and  hatred  to  vice ;  by  showing  the  rewards  of  one,  aod 
punishmeuts  of  the  other ;  at  least,  by  rendering  yirtue  always  amiable,  though  it  be 
shown  unfortunate ;  aiid  vice  detestable,  though  it  be  shown  triumphant. 

''  If,  then,  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  discouragenieut  of  vice  be  thepnfer 
emls  of  poctry  in  tragedy,  pity  and  terrour,  though  good  means,  .are  nol  the  only. 
fpf  all  tlie  passions,  ip  tUęir  t^n^  ^re  (o  bę  set  in  a  ferment  \  as  joy,  an^,  W^N^ 
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•re  to  be  used  as  tbe  poefs  commoii-phces ;  and  a  generał  ooneernment  for  the  prin* 
cipai  actors  is  to  be  raised,  by  makhig  them  appear  such  in  their  characters,  their 
wordsy  and  actionsi  as  will  inteiest  the  audience  in  their  fortunes. 

**  And  ify  aAer  all,  in  a  laiger  sense,  pity  comprehends  this  concemment  for  the 
goody  and  terrour  indudes  detestation  for  die  bad,  tlien  let  us  consider,  whether  the 
English  haTe  not  answered  this  end  of  tragedy  as  well  as  the  ancients,  or  perhaps 
better. 

*'  And  here  Mr.  Rymer^s  objections  against  these  plays  are  to  be  importially  weighed, 
that  we  may  see,  whether  they  are  of  weight  enough  to  tom  the  balanoe  against  our 
countrymen. 

*'  Tb  evident  those  phiys,  which  he  arraigns,  haye  moved  both  those  passións  in  a 
high  degree  upon  the  stage. 

**  To  giTe  the  gloiy  of  this  away  from  die  poet,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  actors, 
seenis  uąjnst. 

**  One  reason  is,  because  whatever  actors  they  haye  found,  the  eyent  bas  been  the 
lame ;  that  is,  the  same  passións  haye  been  always  moyed ;  which  shows,  that  there  is 
lomething  of  force  and  merit  in  the  plays  themselyes,  conducing  to  the  design  of  raising 
these  two  passións :  and  suppose  them  ever  to  haye  been  excellently  acted,  yet  action 
onły  adds  grace,  yigour,  and  morę  Ufe  upon  the  stage ;« but  cannot  giye  it  whoUy 
where  it  is  not  first.  But,  secondly,  I  daie  appeal  to  those  who  haye  neyer  seen  them 
acted,  if  they  haye  not  found  these  two  passións  moyed  within  thenu  and  if  the  generał 
yoice  will  carry  it,  Mr.  Rymcir's  prejudice  will  take  off  his  single  testimony. 

<'  This,  being  matter  of  fact,  is  reasonably  to  be  established  by  this  appeal ;  as,  if 
one  man  says  it  is  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  condude  it  to  be  day,  there  needs 
no  further  argument  against  him^  that  it  b  so. 

**  If  he  urge,  that  the  generał  taste  b  deprayed,  his  aiguments  (o  proye  this  can  at 
best  but  eyince,  that  our  pbets  took  not  the  best  way  to  raise  those  passións ;  but 
experience  proyes  against  him,  that  those  means,  which  they  haye  used,  haye  been 
successfuU  and  haye  produced  them. 

**  And  oue  reason  of  that  succeąs  b,  in  my  opinion,  this ;  that  Shakspeare  and 
Fletcher  hąve  written  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  nation  in  which  they  liyed ;  for 
though  naturę,  as  he  objects,  b  the  same  in  all  places,  and  reason  too  the  same :  yet 
tbe  climate,  the  ąge^  the  dbposition,  of  the  people,  to  whom  a  poćt  writes,  may  be  so 
diffierent,  that  what  pleased  the  Greeks  would  not  satbfy  an  Englbh  audience. 

**  And  if  they  proceed  upon  a  foundation  of  truer  reason  to  please  the  Athenians, 
tban  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  to  please  the  Englisli,  it  only  shows,  that  the  Athenians 
were  a  morę  judicious  people ;  but  the  poet^s  business  b  certainly  to  please  the  au^ 

dience. 

'«  Whether  our  English  audience  haye  been  pleased  hitherto  witb  acoms,  as  he  caUs  it, 
or  with  bread,  b  the  next  question ;  that  b,  whether  the  means  whkh  Shakspeare  and 
Fletcher  have  used,  in  their  pkiys,  to  raise  those  passións  before  named,  be  lietter 
applied  to  the  ends  by  the  Greek  poets  than  by  them.  And  perhaps  we  shall  not  grant 
him  thb  wholiy ;  Ict  it  be  yielded  that  a  writer  b  not  to  run  down  with  the  stream,  or 
to  please  the  people  by  their  usuał  methods,  but  rather  to  reform  their  judgments,  it 
ttiil  lemains  to  prove,  that  our  theatre  ueeds  this  total  reformation. 

*'  The  l&ults,  which  he  bas  found  in  their  design,  are  rather  wittily  aggrayated  in 
many  phices  than  reasonably  urged;  and  as  much  may  be  returned  on  the  Greęks  by 
coe  who  were  as  witty  as  himself. 
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**  They  destroy  not,  if  they  are  granted,  the  foundation  of  the  fabiic ;  ooly  take 
away  from  the  beauty  of  the  syrametry ;  for  example,  the  faolts  m  the  cfaanMler  of 
the  King,  in  KiDg  and  No-king,  are  not,  as  fae  calk  them,  sach  as  lender  him  detestable^ 
but  only  imperfections  which  accompany  human  naturę,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
excused  by  the  violence  of  his  love ;  so  that  they  destroy  not  our  pity  or  concenime&t 
for  him :  thb  answer  may  be  appiied  to  most  of  his  objections  cf  that  kind. 

*'  And  Rollo  committing  many  murders,  when  he  is  answerabk  but  for  one,  b  too 
severely  arraigned  by  him ;  for  it  adds  to  our  horrour  and  detestation  of  the  criminal; 
and  poetic  justice  is  not  neglected  neither ;  for  we  stab  him  in  our  minds  for  t9oj 
oflfence  which  he  commits ;  and  the  point,  which  the  poet  is  to  gain  on  the  audienoe,  b 
not  so  much  in  the  death  of  an  ofiender,  as  the  raising  an  horrour  of  his  crimes. 

**  That  the  criminal  should  neither  be  wholly  guilty,  nor  wholly  innoceDt,  but  » 
participating  of  both  as  to  move  both  pity  and  terrour,  b  certainly  a  good  rule,  bot 
not  perpetually  to  be  obsenred ;  for  that  were  to  make  all  tragedies  too  much  alike; 
which  objection  he  foresaw,  but  has  not  fiilly  answered. 

^  To  condude,  therefore ;  if  the  plays  of  the  ancients  are  morę  correctły  pbttcd, 
ouis  are  morę  bea«|tiAilly  written.  And,  if  we  can  raise  passions  as  high  on  w<»ne 
foundatioiis,  it  shows  our  genius  in  tragedy  is  greater ;  for  in  ali  other  paits  of  it  the 
English  haye  mani&stly  esccUed  them.** 


The  origipal  of  the  following  letter  is  presenred  in  the  library  at  Lambethi  aod  was 
kindly  imparted  to  the  public  by  the  reyerend  Dr.  Vyse. 

Copy  of  an  original  Letter  from  John  Dryden^  esą,  to  hie  $om  m  Italy,  fr^m 
a  mS,  in  the  Ldmiheth  LAbrary^  markea  No,  933,  p.  56. 

(SuperKribed) 

^'  Al  illustrissimo  Sig^ 

Carlo  Diyden  Camariere 

d'Honore  A.S.S. 

^  Franca  per  Mantoua*  In  Roma. 

flept.  the  3d.  our  ftyle. 

''  Dear  sons, 
**  Being  now  at  sir  William  Bowyer*s  in  the  country,  I  cannot  write  at  large,  becaose 
I  find  myself  somewhat  indisposed  with  a  cold,  and  am  thick  of  hearing,  latfaer  wone 
than  I  was  in  town.  I  am  glad  to  find,  by  your  letter  of  July  26th,  your  style,  thtt 
you  are  both  in  health ;  but  wonder  you  should  tliink  me  so  negligent  as  to  foiget  to 
give  you  an  account  of  the  ship  in  which  your  parcel  is  to  come.  I  have  written  to  jon 
two  or  three  letters  conceming  it,  which  I  have  sent  by  safe  hands,  as  I  told  yoa,  and 
doubt  not  but  you  have  them  before  this  can  arrive^to  you.  Being  out  of  town,  I 
faave  forgotten  the  ship's  name,  which  your  mother  will  inquire,  and  put  it  into  ber 
letter,  which  is  joined  with  minę.  But  the  master's  name  I  remember;  he  is  called 
Mr.  Ralph  Thorp:  the  ship  is  bound  to  Leghorn,  consigned  to  Mr.  Peter  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Bali,  merchants.  I  am  of  your  opinion,  that  by  Tonson's  means  almost  all  our  letteis 
have  miscarried  for  tliis  last  year.  But,  however,  he  has  mtased  of  his  design  in  tfae 
Dedication,  though  he  had  prepared  the  book  for  it ;  for,  in  every  figurę  of  iEneas 
he  has  caused  him  to  be  drawn  like  kmg  William,  with  a  hooked  nose.    AAeroy 
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retarn  to  town,  I  intend  to  alter  a  play  of  sir  Robert  Howard's,  written  long  siace* 
and  lately  put  into  my  hands;  'tis  called  Tbe  Conąuest  of  Chma  by  the  Tartars.  It 
will  cost  me  8ix  weeks  study,  with  the  probable  benefit  of  an  bundred  pounds.  In  tbe 
mean  time  I  am  writing  a  song,  for  St.  Cecilia's  Feast,  wlio,  you  know,  is  tbe  patroness 
of  musie.  Tbb  b  troublesome,  and  no  way  beneficial ;  but  I  could  not  deny  the 
stewards  of  the  feast,  who  came  in  a  body  to  me  to  desire  that  kindness,  one  of  them 
being  M r.  Bridgeman,  whose  parents  are  your  mother's  friends.  I  hope  to  send  you 
thtrty  guineas  between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  of  which  I  wiU  give  you  an  account 
when  I  come  to  town.  I  remember  the  counsel  you  give  me  tn  your  letter ;  but  dis- 
sembling,  though  lawful  in  some  cases,  is  not  my  talent ;  yet,  for  your  sake,  I  will 
struggle  with  the  plain  openness  of  my  naturę,  and  keep  in  my  just  resentments  against 
that  degenerate  order.  In  the  mean  time,  I  flatter  not  myself  with  any  manner  of 
hopes,  but  do  my  duty,  and  suifer  for  Gods  sake;  bemg  as«iired,  before  band,  never 
to  be  rcwarded,  though  the  times  sbould  alter.  Towards  łhe  lattet*  end  of  this  montfa, 
September,  Charies  will  begin  to  recoTer  his  perfect  health,  according  to  his  uativity, 
which,  caańng  it  myself,  I  am  surę  is  tnie,  and  atl  things  hitherto  have  happened 
accordingly  to  the  very  time  tliat  I  predicted  them :  I  hope  at  the  same  time  to  recoyer 
morę  health,  according  to  my  age.  Remember  me  to  poor  Harry,  whose  prayers  I 
eamestly  desire.  My  Yirgil  succeeds  in  the  world  beyond  its  desert  or  my  expectation« 
You  know  the  profits  miglit  have  been  morę ;  but  neither  my  consciencc  nor  my  honour 
would  sufTer  me  to  take  them :  but  I  never  can  repent  of  my  oonstancy,  sińce  I  am 
thorougUy  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  I  suffer.  It  bas  pleased 
God  to  raise  up  many  friends  to  me  amongst  my  enemies,  tliough  they  who  ought  to 
have  been  my  friends  are  negligent  of  me.    I  am  called  to  dinner,  and  capnot  go  on 

with  this  letter^  which  I  desire  you  to  excuse ;  and  am 

« 

"  your  most  affectionate  father, 

"  JOHN  DRYDEN.' 


VERSES  IN  PRAISE 


OP 


DRYDEN. 


ON  DRYDŹN^S  ftELIGlO  LAŻCL 

BY  THB  BABŁ  Of  BOKOMMONt 

BEGONE,  yon  slaTes,  you  idle  venniA  gO| 
Fly  from  thescour^es,  and  your  master  koow; 
Łet  free,  impartial  men,  lirom  Dryden  learo 
Mysterioas  secrets,  of  a  high  ćoncern. 
And  weinrhty  trnths,  solid  cooyinciiig  sense, 
EzplainM  by  nnaffected  eloqaeiice. 
What  can  yon  (reverend  Łevi)  here  take  iU  ? 
Men  8ti]l  had  fiiults,  and  men  will  bave  them  still; 
He  that  hath  nonę,  and  Iive8  as  ang^els  do, 
Most  be  an  angel ;  but  what  's  that  to  you  ? 

While  mighty  Lewis  finds  the  pope  too  great. 
And  dreads  the  yoke  of  his  imposing  seat, 
Otir  iects  a  fkiore  tyrannic  power  assume, 
And  woold  for  scorpioos  change  the  rods  of  Romę ; 
That  chuTch  detain*d  the  legacy  divine; 
Fi^atjcs  cast  the  pearls  of  Heaven  to  swinei 
What  then  haVe  thinking  honest  men  to  do, 
Bot  choase  a  mean  betwecn  th'  nsurping  two? 

Nor  caA  th'  Egyptian  patriarch  blame  thy  Muse, 
Which  fbr  his  fkrmaeas  does  his  beat  ensuse ; 
Whaterer  councils  haye  approv'd  his  creed, 
The  prefoce  surę  was  his  own  act  and  deed« 
Our  charch  will  have  that  preface  read,  you  11  ssyt 
nis  tnie :  but  so  she  will  th*  Apocrypha; 
And  such  as  can  beliere  them,  freely  may. 

Bnt  did  that  Ood,  (so  little  understood) 
Whose  dariing  attńbute  is  being  good, 
From  the  dark  womb  of  the  rade  Chaos  bring 
Soch  Tarioos  creatures,  and  make  man  their  king, 
Yet  leave  his  fa^ourite  man,  his  chiefest  care. 
Mora  wretched  than  the  Tilest  insects  are  ? 

O)  how  much  happier  and  morę  safe  are  they? 
If  helpleas  millions  must  be  doom'd  a  prey 
Toyellbg  furies,  and  for  ever  bum 
In  that  sad  place  firom  whence  is  no  return, 
For  onbelief  in  one  they  never  knew, 
Or  tpir  not  dotng  what  they  could  not  do^ 
The  very  fiends  know  for  what  crime  they  fell. 
And  so  do  all  their  followers  that  rebel: 
If  then  a  blind^  well-meaning,  Indian  stray, 
Shall  the  great  gulf  be  showM  him  for  the  way  ? 

For  better  ends  our  kind  Redeemer  dy*d, 
Or  the  lallYi  angels'  room  will  be  but  ill  supply^d* 

That  Christ,  whb  at  the  great  deciding  day 
(For  he  decUrós  what  he  re8olves  to  say) 


Will  damn  the  goats  for  their  in-natnr'd  fhułts. 
And  sare  the  sheep  for  aetions,  not  for  thoughts^ 
Hath  too  much  mercy  to  send  men  to  Helt, 
For  humble  charity,  and  hoping  well. 

To  what  stupidity  are  zealot<i  grown, 
Whose  inhumanity,  profusety  shown 
In  damning  crowds  of  souls,  may  damn  their  own« 
I  'U  err  at  least  on  the  securer  side, 
A  conrert  free  firom  malice  and  from  pride. 


TO  MYFRIEND,  Mit.  JOHN DRYDEŃ, 

om  HIS  SBYERAŁ  EXCEŁŁBNT  TRAMSŁATIONS  OF 
THB  AMCIENT  P0ET8. 

BT  O.  CBANTIŁŁB,  LORD  LAM8D0WNB. 

At  flowers  transplanted  firom  a  southem  sky, 
But  hardly  bear,  or  in  the  raising  dic ; 
Missing  their  native  son,  at  best  retain 
But  a  foint  odour,  and  surYiTC  with  pain : 
Thus  ancient  wit,  in  modem  nnmbers  taoght, 
Wanting  the  warmtb  with  which  its  anthor  wrote^ 
Is  a  dead  image,  and  a  senseless  draught* 
While  we  transfuse,  the  nimbie  spirit  flies, 
Escapes  unseen,  evaporate8,  and  dies. 
Who  then  to  copy  Bioman  wit  desire, 
Mnst  imitate  with  Roman  force  and  fire, 
In  elegance  of  style  and  phrese  the  same, 
And  in  the  sparkling  genius,  and  the  flame. 
Whence  we  concludtf  from  thy  translated  song, 
So  jnst,  80  smooth,  so  soft,  and  yet  so  strong, 
C^lestial  poet !  soal  of  harmony ! 
That  erery  genius  was  reTiv'd  in  thee. 
Thy  trumpet  sonnds,  the  dead  are  rais^d  to  light^ 
Never  to  die,  and  take  to  Heaven  their  flight  $ 
Deck*d  in  thy  ▼erae,  as  clad  with  rays  th^  shiner 
All  glorified,  immortal,  and  dirine. 
As  Britain  in  rich  soil  aboonding  wide^ 
FnmishM  for  nse,  for  laxury,  and  pride, 
Yet  spreads  ber  wanton  saib  on  every  shore 
For  foreign  wealth,  insatiate  stiU  of  morę ; 
To  her  own  wool  the  silks  of  Asia  joins. 
And  to  her  plenteous  harrests  India's  mines; 
So  Dryden,  not  cnntented  with  the  famę 
Of  his  own  works,  though  an  immortal  name. 
To  lands  remote  sends  forth  bis  leamed  Mus^ 
The  nobiest  seeds  of  foreign  wit  to  choose  -. 
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Feasting  our  sense  so  many  various  ways, 
Say,  b  't  thy  bounty^  or  thy  thirst  of  praise  ? 
That,  by  comparing  others,  all  might  see, 
Who  most  excel,  are  yet  excell'd  by  thee. 


TO  MR.  DR  YDENf 

BY  JOBEPH  ADDISOK^  ESO.  ^ 

How  loDg,  great  poet,  sball  Łby  sacred  lays 

Provoke  our  wunder,  and  tranft;end  our  praise  I 

Can  ueither  injnries  of  time,  or  age, 

Damp  thy  poetic  beat,  and  quench  thy  ragę  ? 

Not  so  thy  Ovid  in  bis  eule  wrote ; 

Grief  chiird  bis  breast,  aod  cbeck'd  his  rising  thought; 

Pensive  and  sad,  bis  drooping  Muse  betrays 

The  Koman  genius  in  its  last  decajrs. 

Prevailing  warmth  bas  stiil  thy  mind  posacst. 
And  second  youth  is  kindled  in  thy  breast. 
Tbou  mak*st  tbe  beauties  of  the  Romans  known^ 
And  England  boasts  of  ricbes  not  ber  own : 
Thy  lines  hare  beigbtenM  Yirgirs  majesty. 
And  Horace  wonders  at  bimself  in  thee. 
Tbou  teacbest  Persius  to  inform  our  isle 
In  smootber  numbenr,  and  a  clearer  style : 
And  JuTenal,  instmcted  in  thy  page, 
Edges  bis  satire,  and  improves  his  ragę. 
Thy  copy  casts  a  fairer  ligbt  on  all. 
And  stiii  outshines  tbe  bright  original. 

Now  Orid  boasts  th*  ad^antage  of  thy  song. 
And  telts  bis  story  in  the  British  tongue ; 
Thy  charming  ver8e,  and  fair  translations  show 
How  thy  own  lauret  flrst  began  to  grow ; 
How  wild  Lycaoo,  chang*d  by  angry  gods,     [woods. 
And  Inghied  at  himself,  ran  Kowling  through  1^ 

O  may'8t  tbou  still  the  noble  tale  prolong, 
Nor  age,  nor  sickness,  interrupt  thy  song : 
Then  may  we  wondering  read,  how  buman  limba 
Have  water*d  kingdoms,  and  dissolv*d  in  streams, 
Of  those  'riub  fruits  that  on  tbe  fertile  mould 
Tam'd  yellow  by  degrees,  and  ripen*d  into  gold: 
How  some  in  feathers,  or  a  raggcd  hide, 
Have  liT*d  a  second  life,  and  difierent  natures  try*d. 
Then  will  thy  Ovłd,  thus  transiorm^d,  reveal 
A  nobler  change  tban  be  bimself  can  telL 

Mag.  CoiL  Oxan.  June  2,  1693. 


nOM  ADDISON*8 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ENGUSH  POETS. 

Bot  see  where  artfal  Dryden  next  appears, 
Grown  old  in  rbyme,  but  charming  ev'n  in  years. 
Great  Dryden  next !  whose  tuneful  Muse  atlbrds 
Tbe  sweetest  numbers  and  tbe  fittest  words. 
Whether  in  comic  sounds,  or  tragic  atre, 
She  ibrms  ber  Toice,  she  moves  our  smiles  aod  tcars. 
If  satire  or  heroic  strains  she  writes, 
Her  bero  pleasea,  and  ber  satire  bites. 
From  ber  no  barsh,  unartful  numbers  fali, 
She  weare  all  dresses,  and  she  cbarms  in  all : 
How  might  we  fear  our  Englisb  poetry, 
That  long  has  floitrish*d,  should  decay  in  thee : 
Did  not  the  Muses'  oth«*r  hope  appear, 
Harmodious  Congreve,  and  forbid  our  fear! 
CongjeTe !  whose  fancy's  unexhausted  storę 
Has  giren  aiready  much,  and  promisM  morę. 
0>ngreve  sball  still  preserre  thy  famę  alive, 
Aiid  Dryden'!  Muse  sbaU  in  his  friend  surriye. 


ON  ALEXANDER*S  FE  AST: 

oa, 
THE  POWER  OF  MUSia 

AN  ODE. 
raOM  ME.  P0Pe*S  ESSAY  09  ctrricisM,  Ł.  S7<». 

HEAa  how  Timothens*  raryM  lays  surprise. 
And  bid  altemate  passions  faU  and  rise ! 
While,  at  each  change,  the  son  of  ŁJbyan  Jove 
Now  bums  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  knrc} 
Now  bis  fiercc  eyes  with  sparUiog  fury^ow, 
Now  sighs  stoal  out,  and  tears  bcgin  to  flow. 
Persians  and  Greeks  like  tums  of  naturę  fonnd, 
And  the  world's  ^ictor  stood  subdued  by  sound. 
Tbe  power  of  musie  all  our  bearts  allow. 
And  what  Timotłieua  was  ts  Dryden  now. 


CHARACTER  OF  DRYDEN, 

FtOM  AM  ODB  OP  GBAT. 

Bbhołd,  where  Drydeu^s  less  presiunptuoos  car, 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear : 

Two  coursers  of  etbereal  race,  [ptoe. 

With  necks  in  thundcr  clotbM,  and  loog^resoundiog 

Hark,  bis  bands  the  lyre  explDre ! 

Bńght-cyM  Fancy  bovering  o'er, 

Scatters  from  ber  ptcturM  urn, 

Tboughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bnrik 

But,  ab !  tis  beard  no  morę — 

Oh  !  lyre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 
Wakes  thee  now  ?  thoug^  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion, 
That  the  Theban  eagle  bear, 
Sailing  with  supremę  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air: 
Yet  oft  before  bis  inftmt  eyes  would  nra 
Sucb  forms,  as  glitter  in  the  Muse*!  ray 
With  orient  hues,  unborTOw'd  of  tbe  Sun: 
Yet  sball  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limirs  of  a  vulgar  fate, 
Beneath  tbe  good  how  far^— but  &r  abore  the  great 


TO  TWE  UNKNOH^Tł  AUTHOR 

OP 
AB9AL0M  AND  ACHITOPHBŁ.     ' 

Takb  it  as  eamest  of  a  fSsitb  renewM, 

Your  theme  is  Tast,  your  rerse  dinnely  good : 

Where,  itbougb  the  Ninę  their  beauteous  strokes  re- 

And  tbe  tum'd  lines  on  golden  anvils  beat,       [peat, 

It  looks  as  if  they  strook  them  at  a  beat. 

So  all  serenely  great,  90  just  refin^d, 

Like  angels  łore  to  buman  seed  inclin'd, 

It  starts  a  giant,  and  exalts  tbe  kind. 

'Tis  spirit  seen,  whose  fiery  atoms  roli, 

So  bńgbtly  fierce,  each  syllable  's  a  soni. 

Tis  miniaturę  of  raan,  but  be  's  all  heart; 

Tis  what  the  world  would  be,  but  wants  the  ait; 

To  whom  ev'n  the  fanatics  altars  raise, 

Bow  in  their  own  despile,  and  grin  your  praise; 

As  if  a  Milton  from  the  dead  aroae, 

Fird  off  the  rust,  and  the  right  party  cfaose. 

Nor,  sir,  be  shOckM  at  what  the  gloomy  say; 

Tum  not  your  feet  too  inward,  nor  too  splay. 
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'lis  ^racious  aII,  and  grreat :  push  on  your  theme ; 
Leaa.your  gTiev*d  head  on  l)avtd*8  diadem. 
David,  that  rebel  IsraePs  envy  inov'd ; 
David,  by  God  and  all  good  men  beloT^d. 

The  beauties  of  your  Absalom  exccl : 
But  morę  the  charms  of  charming  Annabel : 
Of  Aunabel,  than  May's  ilrst  mora  morę  bri^ht, 
Cłieerful  as  summer*s  noon>  and  c  hastę  as  winter's 
Of  Annabel,  the  Muse*s  dearest  theme  ;        [night 
Of  Annabel,  the  augel  of  my  dream, 
Thus  let  a  broken  eloquence  attend, 
And  to  your  masterpiece  these  shadows  send. 

MAT.  LEE. 


TO  THE  CONCEALED  AUTHOR 

OF  ABBAŁOH  AND  ACHITOPHEŁ. 

Haił,  heayen-born  Musc !  hail,  every  sacred  page ! 

The  glory  of  our  isle  and  of  our  age. 

Th'  insplring  Sun  to  Albion  draws  morę  nigh, 

The  North  at  length  teems  with  a  work,  to  vie 

With  Homer^s  flame  and  Yirgirs  majesty. 

Wbile  Pindiis'  lofty  heights  our  poet  sought, 

(His  rarishM  mind  with.vast  ideas  fraught) 

Our  language  faiPd  beneath  his  rising  thought. 

This  checks  not  his  attempt;  for  Maro^s  mines 

He  drains  of  all  their  gold,  t'  adorn  his  lincs : 

Tbrough  each  of  wliich  the  Mantuan  genius  shmes« 

The  rock  obey*d  the  powerful  Hobrew  guide, 

Her  flinty  breast  dissołvM  into  a  tide: 

llius  on  our  stubborn  language  he  prerails, 

And  makes  the  Helicon  in  which  he  sails^ 

The  dialect,  as  well  as  sense  invents. 

And,  with  his  poem,  a  new  speech  presents. 

Hail  then,  thou  matchless  bard,  thou  great  nnknown, 

That  gtre  your  country  famę,  yet  shun  your  own ! 

In  vain ;  for  every  where  your  praise  you  find. 

And,  not  to  meet  it,  you  must  shun  mankind. 

Your  loyal  theme  each  loyal  reader  draws, 

And  ev'n  the  factious  give  your  verse  applause, 

Who^c  lightning  strikes  to  ground  their  idol  cause: 

The  cause  for  whose  dear  sake  they  di-ank  a  flood 

Of  civil  gore,  nor  spar*d  the  royal  blood ; 

The  cause,  whose  growth  to  crush,  our  prelates  wrote 

In  yain,  ałmost  in  vain  our  heroes  fought ; 

Yet  by  one  stab  of  your  keen  satire  dies ; 

Befbre  your  sacred  lines  their  shatter^d  Dagon  lles. 

Oh!  if  unworthy  we  api>ear  to  know 
The  sire,  to  whom  this  lovely  birth  we  owe: 
Deny*d  our  ready  homage  to  expre8S, 
And  can  at  bcst  but  thankful  be  b}'  guess ; 
This  hope  remains :  May  David's  godlike  mind 
(For  him  'twas  wrote)  the  unknown  aotbor  find  ^ 
And,  having  found,  shower  equal  favours  down 
Od  wit  80  yast,  as  oould  oblige  a  crown. 

N.  TATB. 


UPOH 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MEDAL. 

Okce  morę  our  awful  poet  arms,  t*  engage 
The  threatening  hydra-faction  of  the  age; 
Once  morę  prepares  his  dreadful  pen  to  wield. 
And  every  Muse  attends  him  to  the  field. 
By  Art  and  Naturę  for  this  task  design'd9 
Yet  modestly  the  fight  he  long  declinM ; 
^orhpns  the  torrent  of  his  verse  to  pour, 
Nor  loofl'd  his  satiie  tiU  the  needfol  hour. 


His  80vereign'8  right,  by  patience  half  betray'd, 

Wak'd  his  a^^enging  genius  to  his  aid. 

Blest  Muse,  whose  wit  with  such  a  cause  was  crown^d. 

And  blest  the  cause  that  such  a  champion  found ! 

With  chosen  vcrse  upon  the  foe  he  falls. 

And  black  Scdition  in  each  quarter  galls; 

Yet,  like  a  prince  with  subjects  forc*d  t'  engage, 

Securc  of  cońquest  he  rebates  his  ragę; 

His  fury  not  without  distinction  sheds, 

Hurls  mortal  bolts,  but  on  devoted  heads  ; 

To  less-infected  members  gentle  found, 

Or  spares,  or  else  pours  balm  into  the  wound. 

Such  generous  grace  th*  ingrateful  tribe  abuse. 

And  trespass  on  the  mercy  of  his  Muse : 

Their  wretched  doggrel  rhymcrs  forth  they  bring. 

To  snarl  and  bark  against  the  poets^  king ; 

A  crew,  that  scandalize  the  nation  morę, 

Than  all  their  treason-canting  priests  before. 

On  these  he  scarce  Youchsafes  a  scornful  smile^ 

But  on  their  powerful  patrons  tums  his  style : 

A  style  so  keen,  as  ev'n  from  Faction  draws 

The  vital  poison,  stabs  to  th'  heart  their  cause. 

Take  then,  great  bard,  what  tribnte  we  can  raise : 

Accept  our  thaoks,  for  you  tianscend  our  praise. 

M. TATB 


TO  THE  UNKNOWN  AUTHOR 

OFTIIE  MEDAt,AMDAD8AŁOM  AND  ACHITOPHEŁ. 

Thus  pious  Ignorance,  with  dubious  praise, 

Altars  of  old  to  gods  unknown  did  raise : 

They  knew  not  the  1ot'i4  Deity;  they  knew 

Divine  effccts  a  cause  divine  did  shew; 

Nor  can  we  doubt,  whm  such  these  numbers  are, 

Such  is  their  cause,  though  the  wnrst  Muse  shall  dare 

Their  sacred  worth  in  humńle  yerse  declare. 

M  gentle  Thames,  cbarm'd  with  thy  tuneful  song* 
Glides  in  a  peaceful  majesty  along; 
No  rebel  stone,  no  lofty  bank,  does  brave  v 

The  easy  passage  of  his  silent  ware : 
So,  sacred  poet,  so  thy  numbers  flow, 
Sinewy,  yet  roild  as  happy  lorers  woo; 
Strong,  yet  bamionious  too  as  płanets  morę, 
Yet  soft  as  down  upon  the  wings  of  Love. 
How  sweet  does  Yirtne  in  yoar  dress  appear ; 
How  much  morę  charming,  when  much  less  serere! 
Whiist  yon  our  senses  barmlessly  beguile, 
With  all  th'  allurements  of  your  happy  style  y 
Y'  insinuate  łoyalty  with  kind  deceit. 
And  into  sense  th'  unthinking  many  cheat. 
So  the  sweet  Thracian  with  his  charming  lyre 
Into  rude  Naturę  yirtue  did  inąpire; 
So  he  the  savage  berd  to  reason  drew, 
Yet  scarće  so  sweet,  so  charmingly  as  yon. 
O  that  you  would,  with  some  such  powerful  cham, 
£uervate  Albion  to  just  yalour  warm ! 
Whether  much-suffenhg  Charles  shall  theme  afibn), 
Or  the  great  deeds  of  godlike  Jame8's  sword. 
Again  fair  Gallia  migbt  be  ours,  again 
Another  fleet  might  pass  the  subject  main, 
Another  Edward  lead  the  Britons  on, 
Or  such  an  Ossory  as  you  did  moan  $ 
While  in  such  numbers  you,  in  such  a  strain, 
Inflame  their  courage,  and  reward  their  pain. 

Let  fajse  Achitophel  the  rout  engage, 
Talk  easy  Absalom  to  rebel  rag^; 
Let  frugal  Shimei  cnise  in  boly  zeal, 
Or  modest  Corah  morę  new  plot^  rereal; 
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WhiIsŁ  oodstant  to  himself,  secure  of  Fate» 
Oood  Davic1  still  maintains  the  royal  state. 
Though  each  in  rain  such  varioiu  ills  employs, 
Firmly  he  stands,  and  ev*Q  those  ills  enjoys; . 
Firm  as  fair  Albion,  tnidst  the  raging  maiii, 
Sarreys  encircling  dang<^r  «rith  disdain. 
la  Taili  the  wayes  assault  the  unmoy'd  shore^ 
In  vain  the  winds  with  mtngled  fury  roar, 
Fair  Albion*s  heauteous  clifts  shine  whiter  than  before. 
Nor  shalt  tboa  morę,  though  Heli  thy  fali  conspire, 
Though  the  worse  ragę  of  ZeaPs  fanatic  fire ; 
Thou  best.  thoa  greatest  of  the  British  race, 
Thou  only  fit  to  611  great  Charles'8  place. 

.  Ah,  wretched  Britons !  ah,  too  stubbom  isle  1 
Ah,  stifF-neck'd  braeł  oii  blcst  CaQaan's  soil ! 
Are  those  dcar  proo&  of  Heaven's  indalgence  rain, 
Restoring  Da^id  and  nis  gentle  reign  ? 
Is  it  in  vain  thou  all  the  goods  dost  know, 
Auspicious  stars  on  mortals  shed  below,         [flow  ? 
While  all  thy  streams  with  mi  Ik,  thy  lands  with  honey 
No  morę,  fond  isle !  no  morę  th3r8elf  engage 
In  civil  ftiry,  and  intestine  ragę : 
No  rebel  zeal  thy  duteous  land  molest, 
But  a  smooth  calm  soothe  every  peaceful  breast 
While  in  such  cbarming  notes  divinely  singi 
The  bert  ofpoets,  of  the  best  of  kings. 

J.  ADAMS. 


TO  MR.  DHYDBN, 

ON   HIS  RELIGIO  ŁAICI. 

Taca  gods  the  pious  ancients  did  adore, 

They  leamt  in  verse  devoutły  to  implore, 

Thinking  it  rude  to  use  the  common  way 

Of  talk,  wben  they  did  to  such  bemgs  pray. 

Nay,  they  that  taught  religion  first,  thought  fit 

In  yerse  its  sacred  precepts  to  transmit: 

So  Solon  too  did  his  first  statutes  draw. 

And  every  little  stanza  was  a  law. 

By  these  few  precedents  we  plainly  see 

The  primitive  design  of  poetry ; 

Which,  by  restoring  to  its  native  use, 

You  generously  have  rescued  from  abose. 

Whibt  your  lov*d  Muse  does  in  sweet  numbers  sing, 

She  yindicates  her  Ood,  and  godlike  king. 

Atbeist,  and  rebel  too,  she  does  oppose, 

(God  and  the  king  haTem]wa3r»  the  same  ibes)« 

Iiqpoos  of  verse  you  raise  in  tbeir  defence. 

And  write  the  factious  to  obedienoe ; 

You  the  bold  Arian  to  arms  defy, 

A  conquering  champion  for  the  Deity 

Against  the  Whigs*  first  parents,  who  did  dare 

To  disinherit  God  Almighty's  heir. 

And  what  the  hot-brain'd  Arian  fint  began, 

Is  carried  on  by  the  Socinian, 

MHio  still  associates  to  keep  God  a  man. 

But  'tis  the  prince  of  poets*  task  alone 

T  assert  the  rights  of  God's  and  Charles's  thronei. 

Whilst  Yulgar  poets  purchaae  Tulgar  iame 

By  chaunting  Chloris*  or  fair  Phyllis'  name) 

Whose  reputation  ąball  last  as  long, 

As  fops  and  ladies  sing  the  amorous  song  t 

A  nobler  sobject  wisely  they  refiise, 

The  mighty  weight  wouid  crush  their  feel^e  Muse. 

So,  Story  telis,  a  pwnter  once  would  try 

With  his  bold  haiMl  to  limn  a  deity : 

And  he,  by  freąuent  practistng  that  part, 

Gould  draw  a  minor  god  with  wondnms  art : 


I  But  when  great  Jore  did  to  the  wotl^ttan  ńC^ 
The  thunderer  such  horrour  did  beget, 
That  put  the  frighted  artist  to  a  stand. 
And  madę  his  pencil  drop  irom  's  baffled  hsad* 


TO  MR.  DRYDEy, 

UPON  HIS  TRANSŁATIOK 'oF  THE  THIRU 
BOOK  OF  VIRGIŁ'8  GEORGICS. 

A  pi>n>Aatc  on^ 

BT  MR.  JOHK  DCNlflS. 

Whił«  mountjng  with  ezpanded  wings 

llie  Mantuan  swan  unbonnded  Heaven  ezplores) 

While  with  seraphic  sounds  he  towering  siogi, 

Till  to  divinity  he  soars : 
Mankind  stands  wondering  śt  his  flight, 
Charm*d  with  his  musie,  and  his  height : 

Which  both  transcend  our  praise. 
Nay  gods  incilne  their  ravish*d  ears. 
And  tune  their  own  harmonious  cpheres^ 

To  his  melodious  lays. 
Thou,  Dryden,  canst  his  notes  recite 
In  modem  numbers,  which  expres8 
Their  musie,  and  their  utmost  miglit: 
Thou,  wondrous  poet,  with  sacces 

Canst  emulate  his  flight. 

Sometimes  of  humble  nnal  tfaings, 
Thy  Mnse,  which  keeps  great  Maro  still  in  sigbt^ 
In  middle  air  with  varied  numbers  sings ; 
And  sometimes  her  sonorons  flight 
To  Heaven  sublimely  wings  : 
But  first  takes  time  with  mąjesty  to  lise, 
Then,  without  pńde,  divinely  great, 

She  mounts  her  natiye  skies ; 
And,  goddess  like,  fetains  hef  state 
When  down  again  she  flies. 
Commands,  which  Judgment  gives,  she  still  obe]f% 
Both  to  depress  her  flight,  and  raiae. 
Tbus  Mercury  fh>m  Heaven  desoends* 
And  to  this  uoder  world  his  joume>'  bends, 
When  Jove  his  dread  oommanids  has  gireo  t 
But,  still  descendibg,  dignity  maintains, 
As  much  a  god  upon  our  humble  plains, 
As  when  he,  towering,  te-ascends  to  HeaTOb 

But  when  thy  goddess  takes  her  flight, 
With  so  much  majeaty,  to  such  a  height, 
As  can  alone  suffice  to  prove, 
That  she  descends  ffom  mighty  Jijwe: 
Gods !  how  thy  thoughts  then  rise,  and  soar,  uA 
Immortal  spirit  animates  each  line;  [słunei 

Each  with  bright  flame  that  fires  oof  souls  is  cio«fl'tf, 
£aGh  has  inagnificence  of  sound. 

And  harmooy  divine. 
Thus  the  fint  orhs,  in  their  high  romidi^ 

With  shining  pomp  adyance ; 
And  to  their  own  cdestial  sounds 

Mąfestically  dance.  t 

On,  with  etemat  symphony,  they  roli, 
Each  tumM  in  its  harmonious  course, 
And  each  inform*d  by  the  piodigious  foioe 
Of  an  empyreal  souL 

%*  See  a  poem  by  Dun,  in  Toi  ix*  «f  this  srf* 
loction. 
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uroii 
rHE  DEATH  OF  LORD  HASTISG& 

MUST  noble  Hastings  immaturely  die, 
The  hoDour  of  his  ancieDt  family^ 
Beaaty  and  learoing  thtis  together  meet. 
To  bring  a  winding  for  a  wedding  sheei  ? 
Must  \lxtae  prove  Death'8  harbinger  ?  must  she, 
With  him  expiriDg,  feel  mortality  ? 
Is  death,  Sin'8  wages,  Grace's  now  ?  ihall  Art 
Make  tis  isare  learned,  ooly  to  depart  ? 
If  merit  be  disease ;  if  virtue  death ; 
To  be  good,  not  to  be :  who  'd  tben  beqiieath 
HimMlf  to  discipline  ?  who  *d  not  esteem 
Labour  a  crime?  study  self-murther  deem  ? 
Our  noble  youth  now  have  pretence  to  be 
DuDoes  seourely,  ignorant  hiealthfuUy. 
Rare  liogutst,  whose  worth  spealu  itselł,  whoee  praiae, 
Hiough  not  hiB  own,  all  tongues  besides  do  raise: 
Ulan  whom  great  Alexander  may  seem  len; 
Who  conąuer^d  men,  but  not  their  languages. 
In  hb  mouth  nations  spake;  his  tongue  migbt  be 
Interpreter  to  Greeće,  France,  Italy. 
His  native  soil  was  the  fbur  parts  o'  th'  Earth; 
AU  Europę  was  too  nanrow  for  hb  birth. 
A  }'OQng  apostle ;  and  with  reverence  may 
I  speak  it,  inspir*d  with  gift  of  tongues,  as  they. 
Naturę  gaye  him  a  child,  what  men  in  yain 
Oft  strive,  by  art  though  further^d,  to  obtain. 
His  body  was  an  orb,  his  sublime  soul 
Did  niove  on  Virtue*s,  and  on  Leaming*!  pole : 
Whose  regular  motions  better  to  our  view, 
Than  Archimedes*  sphere,  the  Hearens  did  shew. 
Gnoes  and  ńrtues,  languages  and  arts, 
Beauty  and  leaming,  flll*d  up  all  the  parts. 
Heaven'8  gifts,  which  do  like  folling  stara  appear 
Scatter^d  in  others ;  all,  as  in  their  sphere, 
Werę  fix*d,  cooglobate  in  his  soul ;  and  theoce 
Shone  through  his  body,  with  sweet  influence; 
LettiM  their  glories  so  on  each  limb  fali, 
llie  whole  frame  rendcr^d  was  celestiaL 
VOL  VIIL 


Come,  leAitied  Ptolemy,  and  trial  muŁe, 
If  thou  this  hero*s  altitude  canst  take: 
But  that  transcends  thy  skill ;  thrice  happy  all, 
Gould  we  but  pro^e  thus  astronomicaL 
LdT^d  Tycho  now,  struck  with  this  ray  which  shone 
Morę  bright  i'  th'  room,  than  others  beam  at  nocn, 
He  'd  take  his  astrolabe,  and  seek  out  here 
What  new  star  'twas  did  gild  our  hemisphere. 
Replenish^d  tben  with  sdch  rare  gifts  as  these, 
Where  was  room  left  for  such  a  foul  disease  ? 
The  nation*s  sin  hath  drawta  that  reil  which  shronds 
Our  day-spring  in  so  sad  benighting  clouds, 
Heaven  would  no  longer  trust  its  pledge;  but  thus 
Recaird  it;  rapt  its  Ganymede  from  us. 
Was  there  no  milder  way  but  the  small-pos, 
The  vefy  6lthiness  of  Pandora's  box  ? 
So  maiiy  spots,  like  nse^es  on  Yenus*  soil, 
One  jewel  set  off  with  so  many  a  foil ;  [eprout 

Blisters  with  pride  sweird,  which  through  'sfleshdid 
like  rose-bnds,  stuck  i'  th'  lily-skin  about. 
Each  little  pimple  had  a  tear  in  it. 
To  wail  the  fSsult  its  rising  did  commit : 
Which,  lebeMike,  with  its  own  lord  at  strife, 
Thus  madę  an  insurrection  'gainst  his  life. 
Ot  were  these  gems  sent  to  adom  his  skin, 
The  cab*net  of  a  richer  soul  within } 
No  comet  need  foretel  his  change  drew  on, 
Whose  oorps  might  seem  a  conrtellatioo. 
Oh !  had  he  dy^d  of  old,  how  great  a  stjife 
Had  been,  who  (tom  his  death  should  draw  their  life  ? 
Who  should,  by  one  rich  draught,  bocome  whate*er 
Seneca,  Cato,  Numa,  Cesar,  were  ? 
LeamM,  Tirtnous,  pious,  great ;  and  have  by  thit 
An  uniwersał  metempsychosis. 
Must  all  these  aged  sires  in  one  funeral 
Escplre  ?  all  die  in  one  lo  young,  so  smali  ? 
Who,  had  he  liv*d  his  life  out,  his  great  famę 
Had  swoPn  iKiye  any  Greek  or  Roman  name. 
Bot  hasty  Winter,  with  one  blast,  hath  bronglit 
The  hopes  of  Autumn,  Summer,  Spring,  to  noogbt. 
Thus  iades  the  oak  i*  th'  q»rig,  i '  th*  blade  the  cont; 
Thus  without  yoiwg,  this  phenU  dies,  new-born. 
K  k 
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Must  then  old  tliree-legg'd  grey-beards  with  their 

gout, 
Oatarrhs,  rheums,  aches,  1ive  three  loo^  ages  out? 
Tinie^s  offals,  only  fit  for  th*  hospiUl ! 
Or  to  hang  atitiąuartes*  rooms  withal !  ^ 

Must  drunkards,  lechers,  spent  with  sinning,  )ive 
With  such  heips  as  broths,  possets,  physic  giv«7 
Nonę  live,  but  such  as  should  die  ?  shall  we  meet 
With  nonę  but  ghostly  fSathers  in  the  street } 
Grief  makes  me  raił ;  sorrow  will  force  its  way ; 
And  showers  of  tears  tempestuous  sighs  bcst  lay. 
The  tongue  may  fail ;  but  over6owing  eyes 
Will  weep  out  lasting  streams  of  elegies. 
But  thou,  O  virgin-widow,  left  alone, 
Now  thy  beloved,  heaven-ravi8h'd  spoase  w  gone, 
Whose  skilful  sire  in  ratn  8troA*e  to  apply 
Med'cines,  when  thy  balm  was  no  remedy, 
With  greater  tban  platonie  love,  O  wed 
His  soul,  tbough  not  his  body,  to  thy  bed : 
Let  tbat  make  thee  a  mother ;  bring  thou  forth 
Th'  ideas  of  bis  Tirtue,  knowledge,  worth ; 
Transcribe  th'  original  in  new  copies ;  give 
Hastings  o'  th*  better  part ;  so  shall  he  live 
In  's  nobler  half ;  and  the  great  grandsire  be 
Of  an  herołc  dirine  progeay : 
An  issue,  which  t*  eternity  shall  last, 
Yet  but  th'  irradiations  which  he  cast. 
Erect  no  mausofeums :  for  his  best 
Monument  is  bis  8poii0e*s  marble  breast 


■EROIC  8TAKZA8  ON 

THE  DEATff  OF  OLITER  CROMWELL, 

WanTEN  APTEK  HIS  PUHSHAŁ. 

And  now  'tis  time ;  for  their  officious  haite, 
Who  would  before  have  bonie  bim  (o  the  sky, 

like  eager  Romans,  ere  aU  rites  were  past, 
Did  let  too  soon  the  sacred  eagle  fly. 

Tliough  our  best  notes  are  treason  to  his  famę, 
JoinM  with  the  loud  applause  of  public  voice; 

Since  Heaven,  what  praise  we  ofTer  to  his  name, 
Hath  render*d  too  authentic  by  its  choice. 

Thongh  in  his  praise  no  arts  can  liberał  be, 

Since  they,  whose  Muses  have  the  highett  flown, 

Add  not  to  his  immortal  memory, 
But  do  an  act  of  friendship  to  their  own : 

Yet  tis  our  dnty,  and  our  interest  too, 
Such  monuments  as  we  can  buiłd  to  misę : 

Lest  all  the  world  prevent  what  we  should  do^ 
And  claim  a  title  in  him  by  their  praise. 

How  shall  I  then  begin,  or  where  conclude. 

To  draw  a  famę  so  truły  circular; 
For  in  a  round  what  order  can  be  shew'd, 

Where  all  the  parts  so  equal  perfect  are  ? 

His  grandeur  he  derivM  from  Heaven  alone ; 

For  hc  wa^  great  ere  Fortune  madę  him  so : 
And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  Sun, 

Madę  him.  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow. 

No  borrowM  bays  his  tempłes  did  adom, 
But  to  OUT  CTOwn  he  did  fresh  jewels  bring ; 

Nor  was  his  yirtue  poisonM  soon  as  bom, 
With  the  too  eariy  thougfats  of  being  kin^ 


Fortune,  that  easy  mistress  to  the  ymmg. 
But  to  her  ancient  senrants  coy  and  hai4, 

Him  at  that  age  her  faTourites  rank*d  among^ 
When  she  ber  best^lov*d  Fompey  did  diacard. 

He  private  mark'd  the  faults  of  others'  sway. 
And  set  as  sea-marks  for  himself  to  shun : 

Not  like  rash  monarchs,  who  their  yonth  betny 
By  acts  their  age  too  late  would  wish  imdooe^ 

And  yet  dominion  was  not  his  design ; 

We  owe  that  blcssing,  not  to  him,  but  HeaTei^ 
Which  to  fair  acts  unsought  rewards  did  johi ; 

Rewards,  tbat  less  to  him  than  os  were  gireiL 


Our  former  chiefś,  like  sticklers  of  the 

First  souprbt  t'  inflame  the  parties,  then  to  posei 

The  ąuarrel  lov'd,  but  did  the  cause  abhor  ; 
And  did  not  strike  to  hurt,  but  make  a 


War,  our  consumption,  was  thetr  gainitil  tradc: 
We  inward  bied,  wailst  they  prolong*!]  our  paiof 

He  fought  to  end  our  fighting,  and  essayM 
To  stanch  the  blood  by  breathing  of  tbe  tcśil 


Swift  and  resistlcss  through  the  land  be 

Like  that  bold  Greek  iiho  did  the  Eaat  snbda^ 

And  madę  to  battles  such  heroic  hast^ 
As  łf  on  wings  of  victory  he  flew. 

He  fought  secure  of  fortunę  as  of  fiame : 

Still  by  new  maps  the  island  might  be  śhown, 

Of  oonque8ts,  which  he  8trew'd  where*er  he  can^ 
Thick  as  the  ga1axy  with  stars  is  sowo. 

His  palms,  tbough  under  weights  fhev  did  not  staadi 
Still  thriv'd ;  no  winter  could  his  laurels  fadr: 

Heaven  in  his  portrait  show'd  a  woricman^s  band. 
And  drew  it  perfect,  yet  without  a  słiadc 

Peace  was  the  prize  of  all  his  toil  and  care, 
Which  war  had  banish'd,  and  did  now  restorec 

Bologna*s  walls  thus  mounted  in  the  air. 
To  seat  themselres  morę  surely  than  before. 

Her  safety  re8cu'd  Ireland  to  him  owes; 

And  treacherous  Scotland,  to  no  tnterest  tnę, 
Yet  blest  that  fate  which  did  his  arms  disposc 

Her  land  to  civilize,  as  to  subdue. 

Nor  was  he  like  those  stan  which  oniy  sbiiie» 
When  to  pale  mariners  they  storms  porteiid  i 

He  had  his  calmer  influence,  and  his  mień 
Did  love  and  majesty  together  blend. 

^Tis  trae,  bis  connt^nance  did  imprint  an  mwe  | 
And  naturally  all  souls  to  hn  did  bow, 

As  wands  of  dirination  downward  ^raw, 
And  point  tobeds  where  soyereign  gold  dotfa  grow. 

When  past  all  oflerings  to  Feretrian  Jove^ 

He  Mars  deposM,  and  arms  to  gowns  madę  yieU; 

SuccessfHil  councils  did  him  soon  appiwe 
Aa  fit  ibr  close  intrigues,  as  open  field. 

To  suppliant  Holland  he  TouchsafM  a  peace, 
Our  once  bold  riyal  of  the  British  main, 

Now  tamely  glad  her  unjust  claim  to  cease. 
And  buy  our  friendship  with  her  idd,  gmini 
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HmB  of  th'  Aiurtad  Ma  fbroagh  Bunipe  blown. 
Madę  France  and  Spain  arobitious  of  bis  love; 

JSach  knew  that  side  miist  cooquer  he  would  own  j 
And  for  him  flercely,  as  tar  empire,  strove. 

No  soooer  was  the  Freochman^s  cause  embrac'd, 
Than  the  light  Monsieur  the  grave  Don  outweigh^d: 

His  fortunę  tumM  the. scalę  where'er  'twas  cast; 
Hiough  Indian  mines  were  in  the  other  laid. 

Wben  absent,  yet  we  conąuer^d  in  his  right : 
For  though  some  meax)er  artist^s  skill  wereshown 

In  mingling  coloun,  or  in  plactng  light; 
Y«c  still  the  iair  designment  was  his  own. 

For  from  all  tempers  he  could  scnrice  draw ; 

The  worth  of  each,  with  its  alloy,  he  knew, 
And,  as  the  confident  of  Naturę,  saw 

Uow  she  complexioa9  did  divide  and  brew. 

Or  he  tbeir  single  virtuek  did  survey. 
By  intuition  in  his  own  large  breast, 

Where  lU  tbe  rich  ideas  of  them  Łay, 
That  were  the  nile  and  measure  to  the  rest. 

Wben  soch  heroic  Tirtue  Heaven  sets  out, 
He  slan,  Itke  commons,  sullenly  obey  ; 

Becaose  it  drains  them  wben  it  oomes  about» 
And  tbereft>re  it  a  tnx  they  seldom  pay. 

Flom  this  high  spring  our  f)reign  conqaests  0ow, 
Which  yet  morę  glorious  triumphs  do  portend ; 

Soce  tbeir  oommencement  to  his  arms^they  owe, 
If  springs  as  high  as  fountains  may  ascend. 

He  madę  os  freemen  of  the  oontinent, 
Wbom  Naturę  did  like  captires  treat  before ; 

Tb  oobler  preys  the  English  lion  sent. 
And  taught  bim  fint  in  Bdgian  walks  to  roar. 

That  old  unque8tłonM  pirate  of  the  land, 
Proad  Romę,  with  dread  the  fate  of  Dunkirk  beard; 

And  trembling  wisb'd  behind  morc  Alps  to  stand, 
Althoogh  an  Alezander  were  ber  guard. 

By  his  command  we  boldly  crossM  the  linę, 
And  brarely  fbught  where  soutbem  stars  arise; 

We  tracM  the  far-fetchM  gold  nnto  the  minę. 
And  that  which  bribM  our  fatbers  madę  our  prize. 

Such  was  our  prince ;  yet  owuM  a  soul  above 
The  highest  acts  it  could  produce  to  show : 

Thus  poor  mechanic  arts  in  public  move, 
Whiist  the  deep  secrets  beyood  practice  go. 

Kor  dy'd  he  when  his  ebbiog  famę  went  less. 
But  when  firesh  laurels  ćourted  him  to  lirę : 

He  seemM  but  to  prevent  some  new  success, 
Am  if  above  what  triumphs  Earth  could  givei 

His  latest  yictories  still  thickest  came, 
As,  near  the  centrę,  motion  doth  increase; 

Till  he,  pressM  down  by  his  own  weighty  name, 
Did,  like  the  vestaJ,  under  spoils  decease. 


But  fint  tlie  Ocean  as  a  tnbute  sent 
The  giant  prince  of  all  her  wafry  herd ; 

Aod  th'  Ule,  when  her  protecting  genlus  went, 
Upon  his  obsequies  loud  sighs  craferr'd. 


No  ciril  broils  have  sińce  his  death  amae, 
But  Faction  now  by  habit  does  obey ; 

And  wan  have  that  respect  for  his  repose, 
As  windi  for  balcyons,  wben  they  breed  at  sea. 

His  asbes  in  a  peaceful  uni  shall  rest. 
His  name  a  great  example  stands,  to  show 

How  strangely  high  endeavoan  may  be  blest, 
Where  Piety  and  Yalour  jointly  go. 
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A  POnt  OK  THB  HAPP7  RESTORATIOH  AND  RBTUaN  OP  HIS 
SACKED  MAJBSrr  CHARLBS  IL  1660. 

Jam  redit  et  rirgo,  redeunt  Satumia  regna. 

Yirg. 

The  last  great  age  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes 
fienews  its  finishM  course:  Satumian  times 
Roli  round  again. 

Now  with  a  generał  peace  the  world  was  blest, 

Wbile  oar's,  a  world  divided  flrom  the  rest, 

A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  worser  far 

Than  arms,  a  snllen  interval  of  war :  [skies, 

Thus  when  black  clouds  draw  down  the  labouring 

Ere  yet  abroad  the  winged  thunder  flies, 

An  horrid  stillness  fint  invades  the  ear, 

And  in  that  silenoe  we  tbe  tempest  fear. 

Th'  ambitious  Swede,  like  restless  biUows  tost. 

On  this  band  gaining  what  on  that  he  lost, 

Though  in  his  life  he  blood  and  ruin  breath*d, 

To  his  now  guideless  kingdom  peace  bequeath'd. 

And  Heaven,  that  seemM  regardless  of  our  ftite, 

For  Fmnce  and  Spain  did  miracles  create } 

Such  mortal  quarre1s  to  compose  in  peace 

As  Naturę  bred,  and  Interest  did  increase. 

We  sigh'd  to  hear  tbe  fair  Iberian  bride 

Most  grow  a  lily  to  the  lily's  side, 

Wbile  our  cross  stan  deny'd  us  Charles*s  bed,       i 

Wbom  our  first  flames  and  virgin  love  did  wed. 

For  his  long  absence  Church  and  State  did  graan; 

Madness  the  pulpit,  Faction  seizM  the  throne : 

Experienc'd  Age  in  deep  despair  was  lost. 

To  see  the  rebel  thrive,  the  loyal  crost: 

Youth  that  with  joys  had  uoacquainted  been, 

£nTy'd  grey  hain  that  oooe  good  days  had  seen: 

We  thought  our  sires,  not  with  tbeir  own  oontent, 

Had  ere  we  came  to  age  our  portion  spent. 

Nor  could  our  nobles  hope  tbeir  boid  attempt 

Who  ruin'd  crowns  would  coronets  exempt : 

For  wben  by  tbeir  designing  leaden  taught 

To  stńke  at  power  which  for  themselves  they  soaght^ 

Tbe  vulgar,  gull>d  into  rebedion,  arm'd^ 

Tbeir  blood  to  action  by  the  prize  was  wanuM. 

The  sacred  purple  then  and  scarlet  gown, 

Like  sanguine  dye,  to  ełephants  was  shown. 

Thus  when  the  bold  Typhoeus  scard  tbe  sky, 

And  forc*4  great  Jove  from  bis  own  Heaven  to  fly, 

( What  king,  what  crown,  from  treason's  reach  is  free, 

If  Jove  and  Heaven  can  vioIated  be  ?) 

Tlie  lesser  gods,  that  shar*d  his  prosperous  stat^ 

All  sufier^d/m  the  exird  Thunderer^s  fate. 

The  rabbłe  now  such  freedom  did  enjoy, 

As  winds  at  sea,  that  use  it  to  destroy : 

Blind  as  the  Cyclop,  andm  wild  as  he, 

They  own'd  a  lawleas  sarag^Kliberty, 
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Uke  that  our  {MŁinted  ancestors  iso  prizM, 

£re  empire'8  arts  their  brcasts  had*civUiz'd. 

How  great  were  then  our  Charłe«'8  woes,  who  thtu 

Was  forc*d  to  saffer  for  himself  and  lu ! ' 

Hp,  tossM  by  Fale,  and  huny'd  up  and  down, 

Heir  to  hią  fiither*8  sonx)irs,  with  hia  crown, 

Could  taste  no  sweets  of  youth^s  d«8ir*d  age ; 

But  found  his  life  too  tnie  a  pilgńmage. 

Unconąuer^d  yet  in  that  fbrlom  ertate, 

His  manly  courage  oyercame  his  ftite. 

His  wouuds  he  took,  like  Romans,  on  his  breast, 

Which  by  his  virtue  were  with  laurels  drest. 

As  sottls  reach  Heaven  while  yet  in  bodies  pent, 

So  did  he  live  above  his  banishment. 

That  Sun,  which  we  beheld  with  co2en'd  eyes 

Within  the  water,  niov*d  along  the  skies. , 

How  easy  'tis,  when  Destiny  proves  kind, 

With  full-spread  satis  to  run  before  the  wind  1 

But  those  that  'gainst  stiiT  gales  laveering  go, 

Must  be  at  once  re8olv'd  and  skilful  too. 

He  would  not,  like  soft  Otho,  hope  prevent. 

But  8tay'd  and  sufier'd  Fortune  to  repent. 

These  virtues  Galba  in  a  stranger  sought. 

And  Piso  to  adopted  empire  bronght 

How  shall  I  then  my  doubtful  thoughts  express, 

That  must  his  sufferings  both  regret  and  bless  ? 

For  when  his  early  vaIour  Heaven  had  crost ; 

And  al  I  at  WorCster  but  the  bonour  lost; 

FurcM  into  exile  finom  his  rightful  throne, 

He  madę  all  countries  where  he  came  his  own  ^ 

And,  riewing  monarchs'  secret  arts  of  sway, 

A  royal  factor  for  his  kingdoms  lay. 

Thus  banishM  Darid  spent  abroad  his  time, 

When  to  be  God*s  anointed  was  his  crime ; 

And  when  re3tor*d,  madę  his  proud  neighbours  me 

Those  choice  remarks  he  irom  his  travel8  drew. 

Nor  is  hc  only  by  afflictions  shown 

To  coiiquer  other  realms,  but  rule  bis  own: 

Kecovering  hardly  what  he  lost  before, 

Uis  right  endears  it  much ;  his  purchase  morę. 

InurM  to  stiffer  ere  he  came  to  reign, 

No  rash  procedurę  will  his  actions  stain : 

To  bwincfW  ripen*d  by  digestiye  thought. 

His  futurę  rule  is  into  method  brought : 

A8  tbey,  who  flrst  proportion  understand, 

With  easy  practice  reach  a  master^s  band. 

Weil  migiit  the  ancient  poets  then  confer 

On  Night  the  honour'd  nenie  of  Counsellor, 


RousM  by  the  lasb  of  bis  own  stobboni  taifi 
Our  lion  now  will  foreign  fbes  aanuL 
With  alga  who  the  sacred  altar  strews? 
To  all  the  sea-gods  Charles  an  ofiering  owcs: 
A  buli  to  thee,  POrtunua,  shall  be  slain, 
A  lamb  to  you,  ye  Tempests  of  the  maio: 
For  those  loud  storms  that  did  againat  him  roar, 
Have  cast  his  shipwreck^d  ^eisel  on  the  ahore. 
Yet  as  wise  artists  mi&  their  oolours  to, 
That  by  degrees  they  from  each  other  go ; 
Black  steals  unheeded  from  the  ndgfabounngwłutc^ 
Without  oflTending  the  welI-cozen'd  sight: 
So  on  us  stole  our  blessed  change ;  while  we 
Th*  effect  did  feel,  but  scarce  the  mamier  see. 
Frosts  that  constrain  the  gronnd,  and  birth  deay 
To  flowefs,  that  in  its  womb  expectiDg  lie. 
Do  seldom  their  Usurping  power  withdmw, 
But  raging  floods  pnrsue  their  hasty  thaw. 
Our  thaw  was  mild,  the  cdd  not  chasM  away. 
But  loat  in  kindly  heat  of  lengtheoM  day. 
Hea^en  would  no  bargain  for  ita  bleasings  dmc^ 
But  wbat  we  conld  not  pay  for,  fireely  gite. 
jThe  prince  of  peace  would  like  faimaelf  confer 
^  A  gift  imbopM,  without  the  pnce  of  war: 
Yet,  as  he  knew  his  blessing^s  worth,  took  care^ 
.That  we  shoułd  know  it  by  repeated  prayer; 
Vwhich  8tonn*d  the  skiea,  and  ravish*d  Cfaiaria  fini 
AsHeaTen  itself  is  took  by  violence.  [theoB^ 

Booth'8  forward  Talour  onlv  serT'd  to  sh9v, 
He  duTst  that  duty  pay  we  all  did  owe : 
Th'  att«mpt  was  fkir ;  but  Heaven'8  pi'efiied  łmr 
Not  come :  so,  like  the  watchful  trareller 
That  by  the  Moon*8  mistaken  łight  did  rise, 
Lay  down  again,  and  cłoa*d  his  weary  eyes. 
'Twas  Monk  whom  Provtdence  designM  to  locie 
Those  real  bonds  false  Freedom  d!d  impoae. 
The  blessed  saints,  that  watch*d  tbis  turaiog  kbk, 
Did  from  their  stars  with  joyful  wonder  lean, 
To  see  smali  clues  draw  vastest  weights  along. 
Not  in  their  bulk  but  in  their  order  atnmg. 
Thus  pencils  can  by  one  sligfat  touch  restons 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face  that  wept  beTore. 
With  each  such  fond  chimeras  we  punue, 
As  fancy  frames  for  fancy  to  subdoe : 
But  when  ourseWes  to  action  we  betake, 
It  sbuns  the  mint  like  gold  that  ch3^mists  makA 
'^ow  hard  was  then  his  task !  at  oncc  to  he 
What  in  the  body  naturally  we  see  ł 


Since,  strark  with  ra3's  of  prcMperoiis  fortane  blindj    Man's  architect  distinctly  did  ordain 

We  light  aionc  in  dark  aflSictions  find.      fii4^^yi^  .The  charge  of  muscies,  nerres,  and  of  the  brsią 

In  such  ad^ersities  to  sceptres  train'd,  ^^     F    Through  Tiewless  conduits  tspińtB  to  dispense; 

The  name  of  Oreat  his  famous  grandsire  gainM :  ^  -9}ie  springs  of  motion  from  the  seat  of 

Who  yet  a  king  alone  in  name  and  right,  " 

With  himger,  cold,  and  ang^y  Jo\*e  did  6ght; 

ShockM  by  a  covenanting  league's  vast  powers, 

As  holy  and  as  catholic  as  onr*8 : 

Till  Fortime^s  fruitless  spite  had  madę  it  known, 

Her  blows  not  shook  but  rłveted  his  thrune. 

Some  lazy  ages,  lost  in  sleep  and  ease, 
Ko  action  łeave  to  busy  rhronicles : 
Such,  whos»  supine  felicity  but  makes 
Tn  story  chasms,  in  epocba  mistakes ; 
0*er  wiiodl  Time  gently  shakes  his  wings  of  down, 
'^riil  with  his  sileni  sickle  they  are  mown. 
Such  is  ntit  Charles's  too  too  active  i^ge, 
Wliich,  g0VcmM  by  the  wi'.d  distemperM  ragę 
Of  some  black  star  infecting  all  the  skies, 
Madę  him  at  his  own  cost,  like  Adam,  wise. 
Tremble  ye  nations,  which,  secure  befbre,  . 

Łaugh*d  at  those  arins  that  'gainst  oorselves  we  borę  A 


TWas  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day. 
But  the  well-ripen*d  fruit  of  wise  delay. 
He,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  stro<^, 
Would  let  him  play  a  while  upon  the  book. 
Our  healthful  food  the  stomach  laboars  thos, 
At  first  embracing  what  it  straight  doth  cnialL 
Wise  leeches  will  not  Tain  receipŁs  obtmde, 
While  growingpains  pronounce  fbe  hamomi  cnde: 
Deaf  to  complaints  tiiey  wait  upoo  the  iii, 
Till  some  safe  crisis  authorize  their  skilL 
Nor  could  his  acts  too  dose  a  Tizand  wear. 
To  'scape  their  eyes  whom  guilt  had  taught  to  tern, 
And  guard  with  cautioo  that  poUuted  nest, 
Whence  Legion  twice  befinne  was  dispossest : 
Once  sacred  houae ;  which  when  tbey  entef^d  ii^ 
They  thought  the  place  ooald  sanctify  a  sin; 
Like  those  that  vanUy  hop*d  kfaidHeaTen  woold  wiok, 
While  to  escess  on  maityis'  toobs  tbey  diUb 
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And  as  deronter  TSirks  first  wam  their  sonls 
To  part,  before  they  taste  forbidden  bowls : 
So  these,  when  their  black  crimes  they  went  aboiit, 
First  timely  charmM  their  u^eleas  conscience  out. 
Religion*«  name  against  itself  was  madę ; 
The  shadow  8erv*d  the  substance  to  inrade ; 
like  zea1oQ>  raissions,  tliey  did  oarfi  pretend 
Of  soulą  in  show,  but  madę  the  gold  their  end. 
Th'  mcensed  powen  beheld  with  scom  fiom  high, 
And  Heavcn  so  ftir  diatant  from  the  sky, 
Mliichdurat,  with  horses*  hoofs  thatbeat  the  ground, 
And'martial  brass,  bely  the  thunder^s  sound. 
Twaj  hence  at  length  jiist  Tengcance  thought  it  fit, 
To  speed  thehr  ruin  by  their  impioiM  wiL 
Thos  Sforza,  cursM  with  a  too  fertile  brain, 
lioat  by  his  wiles  the  power  his  wit  did  gain. 
Henceforth  tYieirfwgue  roust  spend  at  lesaer  ratę, 
Than  in  ita  flames  to  wrap  a  nation^s  fate. 
Sufier*d  to  live,  they  wre  like  Helots  set, 
A  Tirtuous  shame  within  ua  to  beget. 
For  by  example  most  we  sinn'd  before, 
And  gtass-like  cleamess  mixM  with  firailty  borę. 
But  sińce  refbrmM  by  what  we  did  amiss, 
yfe  by  our  suffcrings  leam  to  prize  oar  bliss : 
Like  eariy  lovers,  whose  unpraclisM  hearts 
Were  long  the  May-game  of  malicious  arts, 
Wbcn  noce  they  find  their  jealonsies  were  vain, 
With  double  heat  rencw  their  fires  again. 
'Twas  this  producM  the  joy  that  hurry'd  o'er 
Stich  swarms  of  English  to  the  neighbouring  sbore. 
To  fetch  that  prize,  by  which  6atavia  madę 
So  rich  amends  for  our  impoveri8h*d  trade. 
Oh,  had  yoii  seen  finom  Schevelin*8  barren  sbore, 
(Crowded  with  troops,  and  barren  now  no  morę) 
Afilicted  Holland  to  his  farewcU  bring 
True  sorrow,  Holland  to  regret  a  king ! 
While  waiting  him  his  royal  fleet  did  ride. 
And  wilUng  winds  to  their  lowerM  sails  deny'd. 
The  wavering  streamers,  flags,  and  standards  out, 
The  merry  seamens*  rude  btit  cheerful  shout; 
And  last  the  eannons'  vołcc  that  shook  the  skies. 
And,  as  it  fares  in  sudden  ecstasies, 
At  onee  bereft  us  both  of  ears  and  eyes. 
The  Naseby,  now  no  longer  £ng!and's  shame, 
Bnt  better  to  be  lost  in  Charles'8  name, 
(Like  some  unequal  bride  in  nobler  sheets) 
Rcceives  her  lord:  the  joyfol  London  meets 
The  princely  York,  himself  alone  a  freight ; 
The  Swiftsuro  groans  beneath  great  Glo8ter's  weigbt : 
Secure  as  when  the  halcyon  hreeds,  with  these, 
He  that  was  bom  to  drown  might  ctyms  the  seaa. 
Hearen  could  not  own  a  Proridence,  and  take 
The  wealth  three  nations  rentur^d  at  a  stake. 
The  same  indulgence  Oharjes*s  Toyage  bles8*d, 
Which  in  his  right  had  miracles  confessM. 
The  winda,  that  n^ver  moderation  knew, 
ASnid  to  blow  too  much,  too  faintly  blew ; 
Or,  out  of  breath  with  joy,  could  not  eniarge 
Their  straightea^d  lungs,  or  conscious  of  their  charge. 
The  British  Amphytrite,  smooth  and  elear, 
In  richer  azure  nerer  did  app^ir ; 
Proud  her  returoing  prince  to  entertain 
With  the  submitted  faaces  of  the  main. 

Ajtd  wełcome  now,  great  monarch,  to  your  own; 
Behołd  th*  approaching  cliOa  of  Albion : 
It  is  no  longer  mofion  cheata  your  Tiew, 
As  you  roeet  it,  the  land  approacheth  you. 
The  land  rettims,  and,  in  the  white  it  wears, 
The  marka  of  peoiteoce  and  suriow  bearg. 


But  you,  whose  goodnen  yonr  descent  doth  ibew^ 

Your  heavenly  parentage  and  earthly  too ; 

By  that  same  miidness,  which  your  father's  crowii'') 

BHbre  did  rayish,  shal!  secure  your  own.  ^ 

NoC  tied  to  ml«s  of  policy,  you  find 

Revenge  less  sweet  than  a  forgiWng  mind. 

Thua,  when  th'  Aimighty  would  to  Moaes  gWe 

A  sight  of  all  he  oould  behołd  and  live; 

A  voice  belbre  his  entry  did  proclaim 

Long-soffering,  goodnesi,  mercy,  in  his  name. 

Your  power  to  justice  doth  submit  jronr  causa, 

Your  goodness  only  it  above  the  laws ; 

Whose  rigid  letter,  while  pronoiuicM  by  you, 

Is  softer  madę.    So  winds  that  tempeata  brew, 

When   through  Arabian  groves  they  take  their 

flight. 
Madę  wanton  with  rich  odours,  lote  their  spite. 
And  aa  those  lees,  that  trooble  it,  reftne 
The  agitated  sool  of  generous  winę; 
So  tears  of  joy,  for  your  retuming  spilt, 
Work  out,  and  expiata  our  Ibrmer  guilt* 
Methinks  I  see  those  crowds  on  I>over'8  strand, 
Who,  in  their  hastę  to  welcome  you  to  land,  , 
ChokM  np  the  beach  with  their  still  growing  store^ 
And  madę  a  wilder  torrent  on  the  shore: 
While,  spurr^d  with  eager  thoughts  of  past  deligbt, 
Those,  who  had  seen  you,  court  a  second  sight; 
Preventing  still  your  steps,  and  making  hastę 
To  meet  you  often  wheresoe*er  you  past. 
How  shali  I  apeak  of  that  triumphant  day,     ""^ 
When  you  renew'd  th'  expiring  pomp  of  May !  > 
(A  month  that  owns  an  interest  in  your  name: 
You  and  the  flowers  are  its  peculiar  claioL) 
Tłmt  star,  that  at  yonr  birth  shone  out  so  bright,  ^ 
It  stain^d  the  duller  Sun^s  meridian  Ught, 
Did  once  again  its  potent  fires  renew, 
Gttiding  our  eyes  to  find  and  worship  you. 
And  now  llme^s  whiter  series  is  begun, 
Which  in  soft  centuries  shall  smoothly  ran: 
Those  clouds,  that  overcast  your  mora,  shall  fiy, 
DispelPd  to  fnrthest  comers  pf  the  sky. 
Our  nation,  with  united  interest  blest. 
Not  now  oontent  to  poize,  shall  sway  the  rest. 
Abroad  your  empire  shall  no  limits  know,  ' 
But,  like  the  sea,  in  boundless  circles  flow. 
Your  much-loT'd  fleet  shall,  with  a  wide  command, 
Besiege  the  petty  monarchs  of  the  land : 
And  as  old  llme  his  o^ring  swallowM  down, 
Our  ocean  in  its  depths  all  seas  shall  drown. 
Their  wealthy  trade  from  pirates'  rapine  free, 
Our  merchants  shall  no  morę  ad^enturers  be : 
Nor  in  the  furthest  East  those  dangers  fear, 
Which  humble  Holland  must  dissemble  here. 
Spain  to  your  gift  alone  her  Indies  owes; 
For  what  the  powerfiil  takes  not  he  bestows; 
And  France,,  that  did  an  eiule^s  presetice  fear, 
May  jnstly  apprehend  you  still  too  near. 
At  borne  Uie  hateful  names  of  parties  cease* 
And  fiMStious  louls  are  wearied  into  peace. 
The  discontented  now  are  only  they,  ' 

Whose  crimes  before  did  yonr  just  cause  betray: 
Of  those  your  edicts  some  reclaim  from  sin, 
Bot  most  your  life  and  blest  exampl0  win. 
Oh  happy  prince,  whom  Heaven  haDfi  taught  the 

way 
By  pajring  vows  to  haye  morę  vow8  to  pay ! 
Oh  happy  age !  Oh  times  like  those  alone. 
By  Fate  reRerv'd  for  great  Ąiigustu^'  thrane ! 
When  the  joint  growth  of  arms  and  arts  foreshew 
The  world  a  monarch,  and  that  monarch  you.  I 
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TO  HIS  8ACRED  MAJESrTY. 

A  PANBGYKIC  ON  HIS  CORONATION. 

When  Life  and  Sin  one  oommoa  tomb  bad  fbiiDd, 
The  flrst  smali  prospect  of  a  rising  hill 
With  yarious  ootes  of  joy  the  Ark  did  fili : 
Yet  wben  that  flood  tn  its  own  deptha  was  drownM, 
It  left  behind  it  fiilse  and  slippery  ground ; 
And  tbe  morę  solemn  pomp  was  still  defen^d, 
Tlli  new-bom  Naturę  in  fresh  looks  appear^d. 
Thusy  royal  sir,  to  see  yoa  landed  here, 
Was  caine  enough  of  trimnph  for  a  year : 
Nor  woald  your  care  tbose  glonous  joys  repeat, 
Till  they  at  once  might  be  secure  and  great: 
TiU  your  kind  bearos,  by  their  continued  stay, 
Had  warm'd  the  ground,  and  caird  the  damps  away. 
Such  Yapours,  whiłe  your  poweiful  influence  dries, 
Then  soonest  vanish  when  they  highest  rise. 
Had  greater  hastę  these  sacred  lights  prepar^d, 
Some  goilty  munths  had  in  your  triumphs  ■har*d  t 
But  tiiis  untainted  year  is  all  your  own ; 
Your  glories  may  without  our  crimes  be  shown. 
We  had  not  yet  exhansted  all  our  storę, 
When  you  refrcshM  our  joys  by  adding  morę: 
As  HeaTen,  of  old,  dispensM  celestial  dew, 
You  gave  us  manna,  and  still  give  us  new. 

Now  our  sad  mins  are  remoT'd  from  stght, 
The  season  too  comes  fraught  with  new  delight : 
Time  seems  not  now  beneath  his  years  to  stoop, 
Nor  do  his  wings  with  ńckty  feathers  droop : 
Soft  western  winds  waft  o*cr  the  gaudy  Spring, 
And  open'd  scenes  of  flowers  and  bloesoms  bring, 
To  grace  this  happy  day,  while  you  appear, 
Not  king  of  us  alone,  but  of  the  year. 
All  eyes  3rou  draw,  snd  with  the  eyes  the  heart : 
Of  your  own  pomp  yourself  the  greatest  part : 
Lołid  shouts  thf  natioo*s  happiness  proclaim, 
And  Heaven  this  day  is  feasted  with  your  name. 
Your  cavalcade  the  fair  spectators  Tiew, 
Frum  their  high  standings,  yet  look  up  to  yon. 
From  your  brare  train  each  singles  out  a  prey, 
And  longs  to  datę  a  conque8t  ftom  your  day. 
Now  charg^d  with  blessings  while  you  seek  repose, 
Oflicious  slumbers  hastę  your  eyes  to  close ; 
And  glorious  dreams  stand  ready  to  restore 
The  pleasing  shąpes  of  all  you  saw  befbre. 
Next  to  the  sacred  tempie  you  are  led, 
\Vhere  waits  a  crown  for  your  morę  sacred  head : 
How  justły  from  the  church  that  crown  is  due, 
PreservM  from  ruin,  and  restorM  by  you ! 
The  grateful  chmr  their  harmony  employ. 
Not  to  make  greater,  but  morę  sołemn  joy. 
Wrapt  soft  and  warm  your  name  is  sent  on  high, 
As  flames  do  on  the  wings  of  incense  fly : 
Musie  herself  is  lost,  tn  yain  she  brings 
Her  cho-rest  notes  to  praise  tbe  best  of  kings: 
Her  meking  strains  in  you  a  tomb  have  found, 
And  iie  like  beee  in  their  own  sweetness  drownM. 
He  that  bronght  peace,  all  disoord  could  atone, 
His  name  is  mustc  of  itf^elf  alone. 
Now  whiłe  the  sacred  oil  anotnts  your  head, 
And  fragrant  scents,  begun  from  you,  are  spread 
Through  the  largc  dome;  the  people-s  joyfni  sound, 
Sent  back,  is  still  preserrM  in  halłowM  ground; 
Whiob  in  one  blessing  młxM  descends  on  you ; 
As  heighten'd  spirits  fali  tn  richer  dew. 
Not  that  our  wishes  d^  increase  jrour  storę. 
Fuli  of  yourself  you  cxm  admit  no  morę : 


We  add  not  to  your  gtory,  but  cf&ploy 

Our  time,  like  angels,  in  espressing  joy« 

Nor  is  it  duty,  or  our  hopes  alooe, 

Create  that  joy,  but  iuU  fruition : 

We  know  those  bleisings  which  we  nnit 

And  judge  of  fiiture  by  past  happinen. 

No  promise  can  oblige  a  prince  so  much 

Still  to  be  good,  as  long  to  hare  been  tadi. 

A  noble  emulation  heats  yonr  breast. 

And  your  own  famę  now  rdbs  you  of  yoor 

Good  actłons  still  must  be  mamtainM  with  good^ 

As  bodies  nourish'd  with  resembling  food. 

You  hare  already  quench'd  Seditkni^k  brand ; 

And  Zeal,  whieh  bumt  it,  oniy  warms  the  land. 

The  jealons  sects,  that  dare  not  tnist  thetr  esnse 

So  for  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  lawa, 

You  for  their  umpire  and  their  synod  take, 

And  their  appeał  alone  to  Cssar  make.  ^ 

Kind  HeaTen  so  rare  a  temper  did  prcrndey 

That  guilt  repenUng  might  in  it  ronfide. 

Among  our  cńmes  ^lrvion  may  be  let : 

But  'tis  our  king*s  perfectśon  to  forget. 

Virtues  unknown  to  these  rough  northem  cihnes 

From  milder  heavens  you  bring  without  their  ciiBMfc 

Your  calmness  does  no  after-storms  pnmde. 

Nor  seeming  patience  mortal  anger  hide. 

When  empire  fint  from  fomilies  did  spring', 

Then  every  fother  govem'd  as  a  king  : 

But  you,  that  are  a  sorereign  prince,  allmy 

Imperial  power  with  your  patemal  sway. 

From  those  great  cares  when  ease  yrmr  soul  iiwibfnJi, 

Your  pleasures  are  de8ign'd  to  noble  ends ; 

Bom  to  command  the  mistress  of  the  seaM, 

Your  thoughts  themsel ves  in  that  blue  empire  pleaK. 

Hither  in  summer  evenings  you  repair 

To  taste  the  fraicheur  of  the  purer  air: 

Undaunted  here  you  ride,  wheif  Winter  rares, 

With  CesaHs  heart  that  rosę  abore  the  wares. 

Morę  I  could  sing,  but  fear  my  numben  sta3ni ; 

No  loyal  snbject  dares  that  coorage  ptane. 

In  stately  frigates  most  delight  you  find, 

Where  well-drawn  battlcs  fire  yoor  martial  mind. 

What  to  your  cares  we  owe  is  leamt  (rou  bence» 

When  eY^n  your  pleasures  9erve  for  our  defono^ 

Beyood  your  court  flows  in  th'  admitted  tide, 

Where  in  new  depths  the  wondering  fishes  glide: 

Here  in  a  royal  bed  the  waters  sleep ; 

When,  tirM  at  sea,  within  this  bay  they  creepu 

Here  the  mistrustf^l  ibwl  no  harm  suspects, 

So  safe  are  all  things  which  our  king  protects. 

From  yonr  lovM  Thames  a  blessmg  yet  is  dne, 

Second  alone  to  that  it  brought  in  you ; 

A  ąueen,  near  whose  chaste  worob,  ordain^dby  Fal^ 

The  souls  of  kings  unbom  for  bodies  wait. 

It  was  your  love  before  madę  discords  cease: 

Your  love  is  destiird  to  your  r  ^-ntry^i  peace. 

Both  Indies,  rivals  in  your  bed,  proride 

With  gold  or  jewels  to  adom  your  bride. 

This  to  a  mighty  kiug  presents  rich  ore, 

While  that  with  incense  does  a  god  implore. 

ITwo  kingdoms  wait  your  doom,  aud,  as  you  cboose^ 
This  must  receiTe  a  crown,  or  that  most  lose. 
Thus  from  your  royal  oak,  like  Jove*8  of  old» 
Are  answcrs  sought,  and  destinies  foretold : 
Propitious  oracles  are  begg^d  with  vows. 
And  crowns  that  grow  iipon  the  sacred  boughi. 
Your  snłyectu,  while  you  we"*gh  the  nationa  fote^ 
Snspend  to  both  their  douhtful  Iwe  or  hatc : 
Chfiose  onIy,  sir,  that  so  they  may  poasess 
Wilh  their  own  peace  their  ćhOdrea^s  bappinea. 


TO  THE  WKD  CHANCELLOR  HYDE- 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  HYDE, 

PRESBimDONMBW-TSAR^SSAY,   1662. 

M  T  LORD, 

Wriu  flattcring  crowds  ofiiciously  app«>ar 

To  give  thcmsekes,  not  yon,  an  happy  year; 

Aad  by  the  greatness  of  their  prcscnto  prove 

How  much  Łhey  hope,  but  not  bow  well  thcy  love; 

The  Muses,  who  your  early  courUhip  boast, 

Thongh  Dcnryour  flames  are  with  thcir  beauty  lost, 

Yet  watch  their  time,  that,  if  you  have  fbrgnt 

They  were  your  roistrewes,  the  world  uiay  not : 

DecayM  by  time  and  wars,  they  only  prove 

Their  former  beauty  by  your  former  love  ; 

Aod  joow  present,  at  ancient  ladies  do, 

That,  oourted  long,  at  length  are  forcM  to  won. 

For  Btill  they  look  on  you  with  sach  kind  eyes, 

As  those  that  see  the  church^s  80vereign  rise; 

From  their  ovn  order  chose,  in  whose  high  state, 

"Diey  thiok  themselres  the^secoud  choice  of  Fate. 

Wben  our  great  monarch  into  exile  went, 

Wit  and  Religion  suffer^d  banishment 

Thu8  oDCe,  wbcn  Troy  was  wrappd  iu  fire  and  smoke, 

The  helpless  gods  their  bnming  shrines  forsook; 

They  with  the  vanqulsh'd  prince  and  party,  go. 

And  leave  their  templea  empty  to  the  foe. 

At  length  the  Muses  stand,  restor*d  again 

To  that  great  charge  which  Naturę  did  ordain  j 

And  their  lov*d  Druids  seem  revivM  by  Fate, 

While  you  dispense  the  laws,  and  guide  the  state. 

The  nation's  soul,  our  monarch,  docs  dispense, 

Ttiroagh  you,  to  us,  his  vital  influence ; 

You  are  the  channel,  where  those  spirits  flow, 

And  work  them  higher,  as  to  us  they  go. 

In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eye, 
UDtił  the  Earth  seems  join'd  unto  the  sky : 
So  in  this  hemisphere  our  utmost  view 
Is  only  bounded  by  our  king  and  you : 
Oor  sight  is  limiled  where  you  are  join'd. 
And  beyond  that  no  further  Hearen  can  find. 
So  well  your  Yirtnes  do  with  his  agree, 
That,  though  your  orbs  of  different  greatness  be, 
Yet  both  are  for  eaćh  otheHs  use  dispoe^d, 
Hii  to  enclose,  and  yours  to  be  enclosM. 
Nor  could  another  in  your  room  havc  been, 
£xcept  an  emptiness  had  come  between. 
Weil  may  hc  then  to  you  his  cares  impart. 
And  sbare  his  burthen  where  he  shares  his  heart. 
In  you  his  sleep  stiU  wakes;  his  pleasures  find 
Their  sjiare  of  business  in  your  labouring  mind. 
So  when  the  weary  Sun  his  place  resigns, 
He  leares  his  light,  and  by  reflection  shines. 

Jostice,  that  sits  and  frowns  where  public  laws 
Eiclade  soft  Mercy  from  a  privatc  cause, 
In  yoor  tribunal  most  herself  does  please; 
There  only  smiles  because  she  livcs  at  ease ; 
Aiid,  like  young  I>avid,  finds  hcr  strcngth  the  morę, 
When  disincumberM  from  those  arms  she  wore. 
Heaven  would  our  royal*master  słiould  e^ceed 
Most  in  that  virtue,  which  we  most  did  need ; 
And  his  mild  (ather  (who  too  late  did  find 
AU  mercy  yain  bot  what  with  pt^wer  was  join'd) 
His  fatal  goodness  left  to  fitter  times, 
Not  to  increase,  but  to  absolve,  our  crimes: 
Bat  when  the  heir  of  this  vast  treasure  koew 
How  large  a  tegacy  was  lefl  to  you, 
(Too  great  for  any  subject  to  retain) 
He  wisdy  ty*d  i%  to  the  crown  again: 


Yet,  passing  through  your  bands,  it  gathers  more» 

As  streams,  through  m|nes,beartincture  of  their  ore. 

While  empire  politicians  use  deceit,        ^ 

Hide  what  they  give,  and  cure  but  by  a  cheat; 

You  boldly  show  that  sklU  which  they  pretend. 

And  work  by  means  as  noble  as  your  end  : 

Which  should  you  veil,  we  might  unwind  the  clue, 

As  men  do  naturę,  till  we  came  to  you. 

And  as  the  Indies  were  not  found,  before 

Those  rich  perfumes,  which,  from  the  happy  shore^ 

The  winds  upon  tlieir  balmy  wings  convey'd, 

Whose  guilty  sweetness  first  their  worjd  betrayM  i 

So  by  your  counsels  we  are  brought  to  view    . 

A  rich  and  undiscoverM  world  in  you. 

By  you  .our  monarch  does  that  famę  assure, 

Which  kings  must  bavc,  or  cannot  live  secure: 

For  prosperous  princ^  gain  their  subjects'  heart, 

Who  loTe  that  praise  in  which  themseWes  haye  part. 

By  you  he  fits  those  subjects  to  obey, 

As  Heavens*s  ctemal  Monarch  does  convey 

His  power  unseen,  and  man  to  his  designs, 

By  his  hright  ministers  the  stars,  inclines. 

Our  setting  Sun,  from  his  dećlining  seat, 
Shot  beams  of  kinduess  on  you,  not  of  beat : 
And,  when  his  love  was  boimded  in  a  few, 
That  were  unhappy  that  they  might  be  true. 
Madę  you  the  favourite  of  his  last  sad  times, 
That  is  a  sufferer  in  his  subjects'  crimes : 
Thus  those  first  favours  you  receiv*d  were  sent, 
L«ke  Heaven's  rewards,  in  earthly  punishment. 
Yet  Fortune,  conscious  of  your  destiny,  , 

£v'n  then  took  care  to  lay  you  softly  by ; 
And  wrapp'd  your  fate  among  her  precious  thingi, 
Kept  fresh  to  be  unfbldcd  with  your  king^s. 
Shown  all  at  once  you  dazzled  so  our  eyes, 
As  new-bom  Pallas  did  the  gods  surprise, 
When,sprlnging  forth  from  Jove's  new-c!osing  wound, 
She  struck  the  warlike  spear  into  the  ground ; 
Which  sprouting  leaves  did  suddenly  enclose. 
And  peaccful  olives  shaded  as  they  rosę. 

How  strangely  active  are  the  arts  of.  peace, 
Whose  restless  motions  less  than  wars  do  cease ! 
Peace  is  not  frced  from  labour  but  from  noise  ; 
And  war  morę  force,  but  not  morę  pains  employs^ 
Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  your  mind, 
That,  like  the  Earth,  it  leaves  our  scnse  behind, 
While  you  so  smoothly  tum  and  roli  our  sphere, 
That  rapid  motion  does  but  rest  appear. 
For,  as  in  Nature's  swiftness,  with  the  throng 
Of  flying  orbs  while  ours  is  borne  along, 
Alt  seems  at  rest  to  the  deluded  eye, 
Mov'd  by  the  soul  of  the  same  hannony, 
So,  carried  on  by  your  unwearied  care. 
We  rest  in  peace,  and  yet  in  motion  share. 
Let  Enry  then  those  crimes  within  you  see, 
From  which  the  happy  nerer  must  be  freej 
Envy,  that  does  with  Misery  reside, 
The  joy  and  the  revenge  of  ruin'd  Pride. 
Think  it  not  hard,  if  at  so  cbeap  a  ratę 
You  can  secure  the  constancy  of  Fate, 
Whose  kindness  sent  what  does  their  malice  seem. 
By  lesser  ills  the  greater  to  redeem. 
Nor  can  we  this  weak  shower  a  tem])est  cali. 
But  drops  of  heat  that  in  the  sunsbine  fali. 
You  havci  alrea<ly  wearied  Fortune  so, 
She  cannot  further  be  your  friend  or  foe ; 
But  sits  all  breathless,  and  admires  to  feel 
A  fate  80  weighty,  that  it  stops  her  wheel. 
In  all  things  eise  above  our  humble  fate, 
Your  equal  mind  yet  swells  not  into  state^ 


•  * 
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But,  like  some  moimtam  in  those  happy  isles, 
Where  in  perpetual  spring  young  Natare  smiles, 
Your  greatness  shows :  no  horroar  to  affiright, 
But  trees  for  shade,  aod  flowen  to  court  the  ńght: 
Soinetimes  the  hill  submits  itself  a  while 
In  smali  descents,  which  do  its  beight  beguile; 
And  sometimes  mounts,  but  so  as  biUows  play, 
Whose  rise  not  hindere,  but  makes  short  our  way. 
Your  brow,  which  does  no  fear  of  thunder  know, 
Sees  rowling  tempests  Yainly  beat  below; 
And,  like  Ol3^pu8'  top,  tb*  impression  wean 
Of  love  and  friendship  writ  in  former  yean. 
Yet,  unimpaii^d  with  laboura,  or  with  time, 
Your  age  but  seems  to  a  new  jrouth  to  cUmb. 
Thus  heayenly  bodies  do  our  time  beget. 
And  measure  cbange,  but  share  no  part  of  it. 
And  still  it  shall  without  a  wetght  increase, 
like  this  new  year,  whose  motions  never  cease. 
For  sińce  the  glorious  course  you  have  begun 
Is  led  by  Charles,  as  that  is  by  the  Sun, 
It  must  both  weighŁlesB  and  immortal  prove, 
Because  the  centrę  of  it  is  above. 


AU  loyal  English  will  lik^  bim  coBclode ; 
Let  Ciesar  li?e,  and  Cartfaage  be  sabdued. 


SATIRE  ON  THE  DUTCH, 

WRITTBN  IM  THB  YlAft  1662. 

As  needy  gallants,  in  the  Bcriyener*8  hands, 
Court  the  rich  knayes  that  gripe  their  mortgag'd 
The  fir^t  fat  buck  of  all  the  season's  sent,    [lands ; 
And  keeper  takes  no  fSee  in  compliment; 
Tbe  dotage  of  some  Englishmen  is  such. 
To  fawn  on  those  who  ruin  tbem,  the  Diitcb. 
They  shall  have  all,  rather  than  make  a  war 
With  those,  who  of  the  same  religion  are. 
The  Straits,  the  Oainea-trade,  the  herrings  too; 
Nay,  to  keep  friendship,  they  shall  piekle  you. 
Some  are  resolT^d  not  to  fina  out  the  cheat, 
But,  cnckold-like,  love  them  that  do  the  feat, 
What  injuries  soe'er  upon  us  fi&U, 
Yet  still  the  same  religion  answers  all. 
Religion  wheedłed  us  to  civil  war,  [spare. 

Drew  Ehglish  blood,  and  Dutchmcns'  now  would 
Be  guird  no  longer ;  for  you1l  find  it  true, 
They  have  no  morę  religion,  feith  1  than  you. 
Interest  's  the  god  they  worship  in  their  state. 
And  we,  I  take  it,  have  not  much  of  that. 
Weil  nonarchies  may  own  Reiigion^s  name, 
But  States  are  atheists  in  their  very  firame. 
They  share  a  sin;  and  such  proportions  ftill, 
That  like  a  stink,  tis  nothing  to  them  atL 
Thihk  on  their  rapine,  falsehood,  cruelty. 
And  that  what  once  they  were,  they  still  would  be. 
To  one  well-boro  th'  affiront  is  worse  and  morę, 
When  he  's  abusM  and  bafiied  by  a  boor. 
With  an  ill  grace  the  Dutch  their  mischiefe  do; 
They  Ve  both  ill  naturę  and  ill  manners  too. 
Weil  may  they  boast  themselves  an  anctent  nation; 
For  they  were  bred  ere  manners  were  in  fashion : 
And  their  new  commonwealth  has  set  them  free 
Only  from  bonoar  and  civility, 
Yenetians  do  not  morę  unoouthly  ride, 
Than  did  their  lubber  state  manklnd  bestride. 
Their  sway  became  them  with  as  ill  a  mień, 
Aa  their  own  paunches  swell  above  their  chin. 
Yet  is  their  empire  no  true  growth  but  humour, 
And  only  two  kings*  touch  can  cure  the  tumour. 
As  Cato,  fruits  of  Afiric  did  display; 
IM  us  beibre  onr  eyet  their  Iińdies  lay: 


TO  BEa  ROTAŁ  BlOHliaBS 

THE  DUTCHESS  OF  FOiUT, 

ON  TKB  MEMORABŁB  VICTtHtT  GAIMBD  BY  TBB  SOn 
niB  ROLLANHEaS,  JUNB  TBB  3d,  1665,  ABD  OB 
JOUaBEY  AFTEBWABOS  IMTO  TBB  NOmi* 


MADAM, 

Wbbn,  for  onr  sakes,  your  hero  you  Te8ign*d 
To  swelling  seas,  and  every  faitUess  wind ; 
When  you  releasM  his  oourage,  and  set  frw 
A  Talour  iatal  to  the  enemy ; 
You  lodg'd  your  country 's  cares  witfain  your  breot, 
(The  mansion  where  soft  Love  shonld  oidy  nst) 
And,  ere  our  ibes  abroad  were  ovetooaie, 
The  noblest  conquest  you  had  gam*d  at  borne. 
Ah,  what  concems  did  both  your  booIs  dividel 
Your  honour  gave  us  what  yoor  love  dcnied: 
And  *twas  for  him  much  easier  to  aubdue 
Tliose  foes  he  fought  with,  than  to  p«t  from  yoo. 
That  gldrious  day,  which  two  such  Dayies  sbw, 
As  eaoh  unmatch'd  might  to  the  wodd  gire  lav. 
Neptune,  yet  doubtful  whom  he  shoaM  obey, 
Held  to  them  both  the  trident  of  the  sea: 
Tbe  winds  were  hashM,  the  wares  in  ranka  woe  cail, 
As  aw^Uy  as  when  Ood's  people  past: 
Those,  yet  uncertain  on  wbose  saihi  to  blow, 
Hiese,  where  the  wealth  of  natiana  cmgfat  to  flmr. 
Then  with  the  duke  your  higfaness  rul*d  tbe  dtf : 
While  all  the  brare  did  his  command  obey, 
The  fair  and  pious  nnder  yoa  did  pmy. 
How  powerful  are  chaste  vows !  tbe  wind  and  tife 
You  bribM  to  combat  on  the  Engliah  side. 
Thus  fco  your  much-loT*d  lord  you  did  caovey 
An  unkniown  succour,  sent  the  nearestway. 
New  vigoor  to  his  wearied  arms  you  brong^ 
(So  Mooes  was  upheld  while  Israel  fought) 
While,  irom  afar,  we  hcard  tbe  cannon  play, 
IJke  distant  thunder  on  a  shiny  day. 
For  absent  fnends  we  were  asham'd  to  foar, 
When  we  consider'd  what  you  TenturM  tbcre. 
Ships,  men,  and  arms,  our  country  might  rotoies 
But  such  a  leader  could  supply  no  morę. 
With  generous  thoughts  of  conąuest  he  did  bm, 
Yet  fought  not  morę  to  vanquish  than  retom. 
Fortune  and  Yictory  he  did  pursoe, 
To  brlng  them  as  his  slares  to  wait  on  yon. 
Thus  Beauty  ravish'd  the  rewards  of  Famę, 
And  the  feir  trinmph'd  when  the  bnive  o^eresBtt. 
'pien,  as  you  meant  to  spread  anoHier  way 
By  land  your  oonąuests,  ikr  as  his  by  sea, 
Learing  our  southem  clime,  you  march'd  akng 
The  Btobbom  Korth,  ten  tbonsand  Copids  strong. 
Tjke  commons  tbe  nobility  resort, 
In  crowdiug  beaps,  to  fili  ywit  mortng  ooait: 
To  weiconie  your  approach  the  Tulgar  run, 
like  some  new  envoy  from  the  dishmt  Sun, 
And  country  beauties  by  their  lovers  go, 
Blessing  themselres,  and  wondering  at  tbe  show. 
So  wheu  the  new-bom  phenix  ftrst  is  seen, 
Her  feather'd  sut:j«<^  *^^  >^d<'re  tbeir  ąneen, 
And  while  she  makes  her  progress  throogfa  the  Ei^ 
From  every  grore  her  numerous  train  *s  incras^d; 
Eacb  poet  of  the  air  ber  glory  sings, 
Aod  ro«ii|d  bim  the  pleasM  ąndieace  clapfbeir«iiig& 


ANNUS  MIRABIŁIS: 

TBE  YEAR  OF  WONDERS, 

1666. 

AV  HItTORICAŁ  POEM. 


To  the  Mktropoui  of  Orbat  Britain,  the 
mott  renowned  aud  late  flourishiog  City  of 
liOKDON,  m  its  Represeotati^es,  the  Lord 
Ifayor  and  Conrt  of  Aldennen,  tiie  SheriA, 
and  Common  Coundl  of  it. 

As  perhafw  I  am  the  fint  who  ever  presented 

a  work  of  th»  natare  to  the  metropolia  of  any 

iMition>  so  it  ia  likewise  consonaot  to  jostice,  tbat 

he,  who  was  to  giye  the  fint  exainple  of  such  a 

dedication,  should  begin  it  with  tbat  city  which 

has  let  a  pattern  to  ail  otben  of  tnie  loyalty,  in- 

«iiigih\y  cyiiy^j  and  nnahaken  constaocy.  Other 

dties  bave  been  praised  for  the  same  YiTtaeSy  bat 

I  am  much  deceived  if  any  have  ao  dearly  pur- 

cbiied  their  repotation;   their  iame  has  been 

won  them  by  cbeaper  trials  tfaan  an  ezpenBive, 

tbongh  necessary  war,  a  coosuming  pestilence, 

and  a  morę  consaniing  fire.     To  sabmit  yoor- 

seWes  with  that  homility  to  the  jadgments  of 

Heaven,  and  at  the  same  time  to  raise  yonrad^es 

with  that  vigoor  above  all  hnroan  eneroies ;  to  be 

combated  at  once  from  above  and  from  below ; 

to  be  stnick  down  and  to  triomph ;  1  know  not 

whether  soch  trials  faave  been  ever  paralleled' 

lo  any  nation:    the  resolution  and  snocesses  of 

them  nerer  can  be.    Neror  bad  prince  or  peo- 

ple  morę  motoal  reason  to  love  each  other,  if 

snflferiog  for  each  other  can  endear  afiection.  Yon 

ha?e  come  together  a  pair  of  matchlcia  lovers, 

throogb  many  difficnlties;   be  throagh  a  long 

exile,  varioas  tnivenes  of  fortunę,  and  the  ioter- 

position  of  many  riyals,  who  ńolently  rayished 

and  with-held  yoa  from  him ;  and  certamly  yoo 

have  had  your  share  in  sofieiings.     But  Pn>vi- 

dence  has  cast  upon  yoa  want  of  trade,  that 

you  might  appear  bountiful  to  your  ooontiy's  ne- 

cesstties;  and  the  rest  of  your  aflUctions  are  not 

morę  the  effects  of  God^S  displeasore,  (freqnent 

eaamplea  of  them  baving  beep  in  the  reign  of 

the  most  eseellent  princes)  than  oocasions  lor 

the  manifesting  of  your  Christian  and  ciyil  vh^ 

tues,.    To  you,  therefore,  this  Year  of  Wonders 

is  justly  dedieated,  beeaose  yoo  have  madę  it  so. 

Yoo,  who  are  to  stand  a  wonder  to  all  years 

and  ages,  and  ¥dło  have  boilt  yooreelves  an  im- 

joortal  monument  on  your  owi}  roins.    you  are 
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now  a  phenix  in  ber  ashes,  and,  as  6r  as  ha- 


manity  can  approach,  a  great  emblem  of  the 
suffering  Deity :  but  Heaven  never  madę  so  much 
piety  and  Turtue  to  leave  it  miserable.  I  have 
heard,  indeed,  of  some  Tirtnons  persons  who  ha^e 
ended  nnfortunately,  but  never  of  any  ńrtooos 
nation :  Providence  is  engaged  too  deeply,  wben 
the  cause  becomes  so  generał;  and  I  cannot 
imagine  it  bas  resoWed  the  ruin  of  tbat  people 
at  home,  which  it  has  blessed  abroad  with  sndi 
successes.  I  am  therefore  to  conchide»  that  your 
snfierA^ss  are  at  an  end ;  and  that  one  part  of 
my  poem  has  not  been  morę  an  histoiy  of  your 
destmction,  than  tlie  other  a  prophecy  of  yoor 
restoratłon.  The  accomplishment  of  which  hap* 
piness,  as  it  is  the  wish  of  all  tme  EagiUmien,  so 
is  it  by  nonę  morę  passionately  desired,  than  by 

the  greatest  of  your  admirers, 

and  most  humble  of  yoor  senrantSy 

JOHN  DRY1>SV* 


AN 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ENSUING  POEM, 

m  A  Łima  to  tri 

HON.  SIR  ROBBMT  HOWARD. 
SIR, 

I  AM  SO  many  ways  obliged  to  you,  and  so  little  able 
to  return  your  ianmrs,  that,  like  those  who  owe  too 
much,  I  caa  ooly  Uye  by  getting  fiirther  into  yoor 
debt  You  have  not  only  been  careful  of  my  for* 
tune,  which  was  the  effect  of  your  nobleness,  but 
you  hsTe  been  solicitous  of  my  reputation,  which  is 
that  of  your  kindness.  It  is  not  kmg  sińce  I  gaye 
you  the  trouble  of  perusing  a  play  for  me,  and 
DOW,  instead  of  an  acknowledgment,  I  have  giTen 
you  a  greater,  in  the  correction  of  a  poem.  But 
sińce  you  are  to  bear  this  persecutkm,  I  will  at 
least  give  you  the  encouragement  of  a  martyr ;  yoa 
could  never  suffer  in  a  nobler  cause.  For  I  have 
chosen  the  most  heroic  subject,  which  any  poet 
could  desire :  I  haye  taken  upon  me  to  describe  the 
motiyes,  the  begioning,  progress,  and  successes,  of 
a  most  jiist  and  uecessary  war ;  in  it,  the  care,  ma- 
oagement,  and  prudence  of  oor  king;  the  conduct 
and  yalour  of  a  royal  admirał,  and  of  two  incom- 
parable  generab;  the  inyincible  courage  of  our 
captains  and  seamen ;  and  three  glorious  yictories, 
the  result  of  aU.  After  this,  I  have,  in  the  fire, 
the  most  deplorable,  but  withal  the  greatest,  argu- 
ment tbat  can  be  imagined :  the  destroction  being 
80  swift,  so  sudden,  so  yast  and  miserable,  as  no- 
thing  can  parallel  in  story.  The  ibrmer  part  of 
this  poem,  relating  to  the  war,  is  but  a  due  expia^ 
tion  for  my  not  haying  8erved  my  king  and  country 
in  it.  All  g^ntlemen  are  almost  obliged  to  it :  and 
I  know  no  reason  we  should  give  that  adyantage  to 
the  commonalty  of  England,  to  be  ibremost  in  braye 
actions,  which  the  nobtes  oJf  France  would  never 
suffer  in  tlieir  peasants.    |  should  not  haye  written 
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tfais  bot  to  a  person  who  bas  hettn  ever  forward  to 
appear  in  all  employments  whitber  bis  hunour  and 
geneTX)6ity  have  called  him.     The  latter  part  of  my 
poem,  which  describe*  the  fire,  I  owe,  first  to  the 
piety  and  fatberly  afiection  of  our  monarrb  to  bis 
enffering  subjecta ;  and,  in  tbe  secood  place,  to  the 
courage>  loyalty,  and  magnaniraity  of  the  city ; 
botb  which  were  so  conspicuous,  that  I  wanted 
^ords  to  celebrate  tbem  as  tbcy  deserre.    I  have 
called  my  poem  bistorical,  not  epic,  tbongh  both 
tlie  actions  and  acton  are  as  much  beroic  as  any 
poem  can  contain.     But  sińce  the  action  is  not  pro- 
perly  one,  nor  that  accomplisbed  in  the  last  suc- 
cesses,  I  have  judged  it  too  bold  a  title  for  a  few 
fltanzas^  wbkh  are  little  morę  in  number  than  a 
single  Iliad,  or  the  longest  of  tbe  iEoeidsi     For  this 
reason  (I  mean  not  of  lengtb,  but  brokcn  action, 
tied  too  sererely  to  the  laws  of  history)  I  am  apt  to 
ag^ree  with  those,  who  rank  Lucan  rather  among 
historiaofl  in  Terse  than  epic  poets :  in  wbose  room, 
if  I  am  not  deceived,  Silius  Italicus,  tbougb  a  worse 
writer,  may  morę  justly  be  admitted.     I  have  cho- 
sen  to  write  my  poem  in  ąuatraina,  or  stanzas  of 
ibur  in  altemate  rhyme,  because  I  have  ever  judged 
tbem  morę  noble,  and  of  greater  dignity,  botb  for 
tbe  soond  and  number,  than  any  otber  vcrse  iu  use 
amongst  us ;  in  which  I  am  surę  I  have  your  ap- 
probation.     The  leamed  languages  have  certainly 
a  great  advantage  of  us,  in  not  being  tied  to  the 
slayery  of  any  rhyme;  and  were  less  constrained 
in  the  quantity  of  every  syllable,  which  they  might 
yary  with  spondees  or  dactyls,  besides  so  many  other 
helps  of  grammatical  figures,  for  the  lengthening 
or  abbreyjation  of  them,  than  tbe  modem  are  in  the 
close  of  that  one  syllable,  which  oif^en  oonBnes,  and 
morę  often  corrupts,  tbe  sense  of  all  tbe  rest    But 
in  this  necessity  of  our  rhymes,  I  bave  always 
ibund  the  couplet  yerse  most  easy,  thongh  not  so 
proper  for  this  occasion:    for  there  the  work  is 
sooner  at  an  end,  eyery  two  Itnes  concluding  tbe 
labour  of  the  poet ;  but  in  quatrains  be  is  to  carry 
it  fbrther  on,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  bear  along  in 
his  bead  tbe  troublesome  sense  of  four  lines  togę- 
ther.     For  those,  who  write  correctly  in  this  kind, 
tnnst  needs  acknowledge,  that  the  last  linę  of  the 
stanza  is  to  be  considered  in  the  compositłon  of  tbe 
first     Neither  can  we  givc  ourseWes  tbe  liberty  of 
making  any  part  of  a  yene  for  tbe  sake  of  rhyme, 
or  concluding  with  a  word  which  is  not  cnrrent 
English,  or  using  the  yariety  of  fornale  rhymes;  all 
trhich  our  fathers  practised:   and  for  the  fornale 
rhymes,  they  are  still  in  use  amongst  other  nations ; 
with  the  Italian  in  cvery  line,  with  the  Sp^ard 
promiscuously,  with   the  French  altemately;    as 
those  who  have  read  the  Alartque,  the  Pucelle,  or 
'any  of  their  later  poems,  will  agree  with  me.    And 
besides  this,  they  write  in  A1exandńn8,  or  yerees  of 
«ix  foet;  sMch  as  amongst  us  is  the  oM  translation 
of  Homer  by  Chapman :  all  which,  by  lengthening 
of  their  chatn,  makes  the  sphere  of  their  ąctiyity 
the  larger.     I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  tbe  cboice 
of  my  stanza,  which  you  may  remember  is  much 
bctter  defended  in  the  prcface  to  Gondibert ;  and 
thcrefore  I  will  hasten  te  acąuaint  you  with  my  en- 
deavours  in  the  writing.     In  generał  I  will  onlysay, 
1  havc  never  yet  seen  the  description  of  any  naval 
fight  in  the  proper  terms  which  are  used  at  sea : 
and  if  there  be  any  such  in  anotber  language,  as 
that  of  Lucan  in  the  third  of  his  Fharsalia,  yet  I 
teould  not  arail  myself  of  it  in  the  JEnglish;   the 


terms  of  art  in  every  tongne  bearing  mon  of  ttc 
idiom  of  it  than  any  other  words.  We  bear  indecd 
among  our  poets,  of  the  tbundering  of  gum,  tbe 
smoke,  tbe  disorder,  and  the  slaughter;  bat  all 
these  are  common  notions.  And  certałnly,  as  those 
who  in  a  logical  dispute  keep  in  gmóral  tenns 
would  hide  a  fallacy;  so  those  who  do  it  inany 
poetical  description  woold  yeil  their  ignorance. 

Descriptas  seryare  yices  openimqae  colores, 
Cur  ego,  si  nequeo  ignoroąoe,  poeta  salotor? 

For  my  own  part,  if  I  had  little  knowledge  of  tbe 

sea,  yet  I  haye  tbought  it  no  sbame  to  leun :  and 

if  I  haye  .madę  some  few  mistakes,  it  is  oaly,  as 

you  can  bear  me  witoess,  because  1  haye  wauled 

opportunity  to  correct  them ;  the  wbole  poem  beii^ 

first  written,  and  now  sent  you  from  a  place  wbere 

I  have  not  so  much  as  the  Converse  of  aov  seaman. 

Yet  tbougb  the  trouble  I  had  in  writing  it  was  grea^ 

it  was  no  raore  than  reoompenaed  by  the  pleatnre. 

I  found  myself  so  warm  in  celebratiog  tbe  praiset 

of  military  men,  two  such  especially  as  tbe  prince 

and  generał,  that  it  is  no  wooder  if  they  inspired 

me  with  thoughts  aboye  my  ordinary  leyel.    Aad 

I  am  well  satisfied,  that,  as  they  are  iocompttraUy 

the  best  subject  I  eyer  had,  excepttng  only  the  royai 

family,  so  also,  that  this  I  bave  wrilten  of  tbem  is 

much  better  than  what  I  haye  performed  on  any 

other.     I  haye  been  forced  to  help  out  otber  argn- 

ments;  but  this  bas  been  bountiful  to  me:  tbej 

haye  been  Iow  and  barren  of  praise,  and  I  baye  ex- 

alted  themj  and  biade  them  firuitful ;  bot  bere^ 

Omnia  sponte  sua  reddit  justissima  tellns.     I  have 

had  a  large,  a  fair,  and  a  pleasaat  field ;  so  festil^ 

that,  without  my  cultiyating,  it  has  gtyen  me  two 

baryests  in  a  summer,  and  in  both  oppreseed  tbe 

reaper.     All  other  greatness  in  sabjects  is  ooly 

counterfeit:  it  will  not  endure  the  test  of  daiigcr; 

tbe  greatness  of  arms  is  only  real :  otber  g^reataess 

burthens  a  nation  with  its  weight ;  this  supporls  it 

with  its  strength.     And  as  it  is  the  happiness  of  tbe 

age,  80  it  is  the  pecnłiar  goodness  of  tbe  best  ef 

kings,  that  we  may  prfuse  his  snbjects  witbont  of- 

fending  him.     Doubtiess  it  proceeds  from.a  just 

confidence  of  his  own  yirtne,  which  the  lustre  of  no 

otber  can  be  ao  great  as  to  darken  in  bim  ;  for  tbe 

good  or  the  yaliant  are  never  safely  praiaed  laider 

a  bad  or  a  degenerate  prince.    But  to  retnm  iiroai 

this  digression  to  a  forther  accoiint  of  my  poem;  I 

must  craye  leave  to  tell  you,  that  as  I  haye  endea- 

youred  to  adom  it  with  noble  thougbts,  so  nmcb 

morę  to  expre88  those  thoughts  with  elocutkm.  Tbe 

composition  of  all  poems  is,  or  ougfat  to  be»  of  wit ; 

and  wit  in  the  poet,  or  wit-writing,  (if  you  will  giTe 

me  leaye  to  use  a  Bchool-distinction)  is  no  otber 

than  the  foeulty  of  imaginationin  tbe  writer,  wbieh, 

like  a  nimbie  spaniel,  beats  oyer  and  ranges  tbroagb 

tbe  field  of  memory,  till  it  springs  the  quarry  it 

hunted  after:  or,  without  metapbor,  whicb  searches 

oyer  all  tbe  memory  for  tbe  speciesorideasoftbose 

things  which  it  designs  to  represent.    Wit  writtai 

is  that  which  is  well  defined,  the  happy  resalt  of 

tbought,  or  product  of  imagination.     But  to  pro- 

ceed  from  wit,  in  the  generał  notion  of  it,  to  tbe 

proper  wit  of  an  beroic  or  bistorical  poem;   I  jodge 

it  chiefly  to  coosist  in  tbe  delightful  imm^ng  of 

persons,  actions,  passions,  or  things.     It  b  not  tbe 

jerk  or  sting  of  an  epigram,  nor  tbe  seeming  ooatn- 

diction  of  a  poor  adtitliesiB,  (the  ddigbt  of  an  iU- 
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Jddging  audience  in  a  play^f  rhyme)  nor  the  gingle 
of  a  morę  poor  paranomasia ;  neither  is  it  so  much 
tbe  morality  of  a  ;;rave  sentencc,  aifected  by  Lucan, 
but  mCNPe  sparingi y  iised  by  Yirgil ;  but  it  is  some 
Uveły  and  apt  desrriptton,  dressed  in  such  colours 
of  speech,  thi&t  it  sets  before  yonr  eyes  thc  ab«ent 
object,  as  perfectly,  and  morę  delightfuily  than 
Natore.  So  thcn  the  6rst  bapplness  of  the  poet*s 
imag'nation  is  propcriy  inveution  or  finding  of  the 
thou<?bt ;  the  second  is  fanoy,  or  the  variation,  de- 
riyiog  or  moulding  of  that  thougbt,  as  the  judgment 
reprc^ent*;  it  proper  bo  the  subject ;  the  third  is  elo- 
eution,  or  the  art  of  olothing  and  adoming  that 
thought,  so  foiind  and  varied,  in  apt,  significant, 
and  sounding  words:  the  qiiickness  of  the  imagina- 
tion.  is  secn  in  thc  inrention,  tbe  fertility  in  the 
(JEuicy,  and  thc  accnracy  m  the  CYpression.  For  the 
two  first  of  these,  Ovid  is  famous  amongst  thc  poets ; 
for  the  lattcr,  Yirgil.  Ov\Ą  images  morę  often  the 
movemcnts  and  aflTections  of  the  mind,  eithcr  com- 
bating  between  two  contrary  passions,  or  extremely 
discom|X)sed  by  one.  His  words  therefore  arc  the 
least  part  of  his  care ;  for  he  picturcs  Naturę  in 
disorder,  with  ^rbich  the  study  and  choice  of  words 
is  inconsistent.  This  is  tbe  proper  wit  of  dialogne 
or  discoiirse,  and  consequently  of  the  drama,  where 
all  that  is  said  is  to  be  suppased  the  effect  of  sudden 
tbonght ;  whic:h,  though  it  eKcIudes  not  tbe  quick- 
ness  of  wit  in  rcpartees,  yet  admits  not  a  too  curi- 
ous  election  of  wonls,  too  frequcnt  allusions,  or  iise 
of  tropes,  or  in  fine  any  thingthatshows  remoteness 
of  thought  or  labour  in  the  writer.  On  thc  other 
side,  Yirgil  speaks  not  so  often  to  us  in  the  person 
of  another,  like  Ovid,  but  in  his  own :  he  relates 
almosŁ  all  things  as  from  himsclf,  and  thereby  gains 
morę  liberty  than  the  other,  to  express  his  thoughts 
with  all  tbe  graccs  of  clocutiun,  to  write  morc  figu- 
ratively,  and  to  confess  as  well  the  labour  as  the 
force  of  his  imngination.  Though  he  describcs  his 
Dido  well  and  naturally,  in  the  Fiolencc  of  ber  pas- 
sions,  yet  he  must  yield  in  that  to  the  Myrrha,  tbe 
Biblis,  tbe  Althaea,  of  Ovid ;  for,  as  great  an  ad- 
mirer  of  him  as  I  am,  I  must  acknowledge,  that  if 
I  see  not  morc  of  their  souls  than  I  see  of  Dido*s^  at 
least  I  have  a  greater  concemmcnt  for  them :  and 
that  convinces  me,  that  0\-id  bas  touched  tbose 
tender  strokes  morę  delicately  than  Yirgil  could. 
But  when  action  or  persons  are  to  be  dcscribed, 
when  any  such  image  is  to  be  set  before  us,  how 
bold,  how  masterly  arc  the  strokes  of  Yirgil !  We 
we  the  objccts  he  presonts  us  with  in  their  natire 
figures,  in  their  propiT  motions;  but  so  we  see 
them,  as  onr  own  eyes  could  never  have  beheld 
tliem  so  beautiful  in  themscKes.  We  see  the  soul 
of  the  poet,  like  that  unlversal  one  of  which  he 
speaks,  informing  and  moving  through  all  his  pic- 
iu res: 

Totamque  infusa  per  artus 

Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  sc  corpore  misoet. 

We  behold  him  embellishing  his  images,  as  he  makes 
Yenus  breathing  beauty  apon  her  son  .£aeas«        ' 

Lumcnąuc  jmentaj 

Ptfrpnreum,  et  laptos  ocniis  afflirat  honores: 
Quale  manus  addunt  ebori  decus,  aut  ubi  flayo 
Argentum  Pariusre  lapis  circumdatur  auro, 

See  his  Tempest,  his  Funeral  Sports,  his  Combat 
of  Turnus  and  JEneas :  and  in  bis  Georgics,  which 


T  esteem  the  dirincst  part  of  all  h^s  wtitings,  the 
Plague,  the  Country,  the  Battłc  of  the  Bulls,  the 
Labour  of  thc  Be^,  and  those  many  other  excel- 
lent  images  of  Natore,  most  of  Which  are  neither 
great  in  themse1ves,  nor  have  any  natural  ornament 
to  bear  them  up :  but  the  words  whcrewith  he  de- 
scribcs them  are  so  excelfent,  that  it  might  be  well 
applied  to  h'm,  which  was  said  by  Ovid,  Materiem 
superabat  opus :  tbe  rery  sound  of  his  words  has 
often  somewhat  that  is  connatural  to  tbe  subject ; 
and  whife  we  read  him,  we  sit,  as  in  a  play,  behold- 
ing  the  scenes  of  what  hc  represent<«.  To  perform 
this,  he  madę  freqMpnt  use  of  tPt>pes,  which  you 
know  change  the  naturę  of  a  known  word,  by  ap- 
plying  it  to  some  other  significatioti ;  and  this  is  it 
which  Hoiace  means  in  his  epistle  to  the  Pisos : 

Diieeris  egregi^,  notum  si  callida  reibum 
Reddidcrit  juuctura  novum 

Bnt  I  am  sensible  I  have-presumpd  toofartoen- 
tertain  you  with  a  rude  discoura^  of  that  art  which 
you  both  know  so  well,  and  pnt  into  practice  a-ith 
so  much  happiness.  Yet,  befbre  1  leave  Yirgil,  I 
must  own  the  ranity  to  tell  you,  and  by  you  the 
world,  that  he  has  been  my  master  in  this  poem : 
I  havc  fbllowed  him  every  whcre,  I  know  not  with 
what  success,  but  I  am  surę  with  dilisrence  enotigh : 
my  images  are  many  of  them  copied  from  him, 
and  the  rest  arc  imitations  of  him.  My  expre8s!ona 
aiso  are  as  ncar  as  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages 
would  ad  mit  of  in  translation.  And  this,  sir,  T  bare 
done  with  that  boldness,  for  which  I  wiń  stand  ac- 
countable  to  any  of  our  little  critics,  who,  pcrhaps, 
are  no  better  acquainted  with  him  than  I  am.  Upon 
your  finrt  perusal  of  this  poem,  you  have  taken  no- 
tice  of  some  words,  which  I  have  innovated  (if  it  be 
too  bold  for  me  to  say  refmed)  upon  bis  Latin; 
whirh,  as  1  offer  not  to  introducc  into  English  prose, 
so  I  hope  theyarc  neither  iniproper,  nor  altogether 
inelegant  in  verse ;  and,  in  this,  Horace  will  again 
defend  me. 

Et  nora  fictaąuenup^  habebtmt  rerba  fidem,  si 
Grseco  fonte  cadant,  parc^  detotta- 

The  infercnce  is  exceeding  plain :  for  if  a  Koman 
poet  might^  have  liberty  to  coin  a  word,  supijosing 
only  that  it  was  denved  from  the  Greek,  was  put 
into  a  Latin  termination,  and  that  he  used  this  li- 
berty but  seldom,  and  with  modesty;  how  much 
morę  justly  may  I  challenge  that  pnvilege  to  do  it 
with  the  same  prerequisites,  from  the  best  and  most 
judicious  of  Latin  wrltcrs !  In  some  places,  whcre 
either  the  fancy  or  the  words  were  his,  or  any  other*8, 
1  have  noted  it  in  the  margin,  that  I  might  notseem 
a  plagtary;  in  others  I  have  neglected  it,  to  avoid 
as  well  tediousness,  as  the  affectationof  doing  it  too 
often.  Such  de&criptions  or  images  well  wruught, 
which  T  promise  not  for  minę,  are,  as  I  have  said, 
the  adequate  delight  of  hereic  poesy }  for  they  be- 
get  admiration,  which  is  its  proper  object;  as  the 
images  of  the  burlesgue,  which  is  contrary  to  this, 
by  the  same  reason  begct  laughtcr^  for  the  one 
shows  Naturę  j^eautified,  as  in  the  picture  of  a  fair 
woman,  which  we  all  admire  ;  the  other  shows  her 
defornicd,  as  in  that  of  a  lazar,  orof  a  fool  with  dis- 
tortcd  face  and  ant'que  gcstures,  at  which  we  can- 
not  forlicar  to  laugh,  bccause  it  is  a  devialion  from 
Naturę.   But  though  tbe  same  images  senre  equaUy 
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for  the  epie  potty,  and  for  the  historie  and  pane- 
gyric,  which  are  brancbes  óf  it,  yet  a  sereral  sort 
of  sculpture  is  to  be  used  in  them.  If  some  of  them 
are  to  be  like  those  of  Juvenal,  stantes  in  cunribus 
iEmiliani,  beroes  drawn  in  Łbeir  triomphal  chariots, 
and  hi  their  fuli  proportion ;  others  are  to  be  like 
that  of  Yirgil,  spirantia  molUos  era :  Łhere  is  some- 
wbat  morę  of  softness  and  tendemess  to  be  shown 
in  them.  You  will  soon  find  I  write  not  this  with- 
out  concem.  Some,  who  ha^e  tteen  a  paper  of 
▼erMs,  which  I  wrote  laat  year  to  her  highness  the 
dutehesi,  haye  acciued  them  of  that  only  thing  I 
oould  defend  in  them.  They  said,  I  did  humi  ser- 
pere;  that  I  wanted  not  only  height  of  fancy,  but 
dignity  of  worda,  to  aet  it  ofiL  I  might  well  answer 
with  that  of  Horace,  nunc  non  erat  his  locos ;  I 
knew  I  addressed  them  to  a  lady,  and  acooidingly 
I  affectedtheaoftne8sofespre88ion,andthesmooth- 
ness  of  measure,  rather  than  the  height  of  thought ; 
and  in  what  I  did  endeaTOur,  it  is  no  vanity  to  say 
I  haTe  succeeded.  I  detest  arrogance ;  but  there 
is  iome  difference  Jietwist  that  and  a  just  defence. 
But  I  will  not  fuither  bńbe  your  candonr,  or  the 
reader^s.  1  leave  them  to  speak  for  me ;  and,  if 
they  can,  to  make  out  that  character,  not  pretend- 
iog  to  a  greater,  which  I  haye  given  them. 

And  now,  sir,  it  b  time  1  should  relieye  you  from 
the  tedious  length  of  this  accoun^  You  haye  better 
and  morę  profttable  emplo3ni>ent  for  your  hours, 
and  I  wrong  the  public  to  detain  you  longer.  In 
oonclusion,  I  mutt  leaye  my  poem  to  you  with  all 
jts  fnults,  which  1  hope  to  find  fewer  in  the  pnnt- 
ing  by  your  emendations.  I  know  you  are  not  of 
the  number  of  thote,  of  whom  the  younger  Pliny 
apeaks ;  nec  sunt  panim  multi,  qui  caipete  ami- 
008  8U08  judicium  vocant;  I  am  rather  too  secure 
of  you  oo  that  side.  Yoor  candour  in  pardoning 
my  erroun  maymake  you  more  remiss  in  correct^ 
ing  them ;  if  you  will  not  withal  consider  that  they 
come  into  the  worid  with  your  approbation,  and 
through  yonr  hands.  I  beg  from  you  the  greatest 
fayour  you  can  ooofer  upon  an  absent  person,  sińce 
I  repose  upon  your  management  what  is  dearest  to 
me,  my  famę  and  reputation ;  and  therefore  I  hope 
it  win  stir  you  up  to  make  my  poem  fairerby  many 
of  your  blots;  if  not,  you  know  the  story  of  the 
gamester  who  marric»d  the  rich  man*s  diiughter, 
and,  when  her  iather  denied  the  portion,  christened 
all  the  children  by  his  sumame,  that  if,  in  conclu- 
sion,  they  must  beg,  they  should  do  so  by  one 
name,  as  well  as  by  the  other.  But  sińce  the  re- 
proach  of  my  faults  will  light  on  you,  it  is  but  rea- 
son  I  should  do  you  that  justice  to  the  readers,  to 
let  them  know,  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  tolerable 
in  this  poem,  they  owe  the  argument  to  your  choioe, 
the  writing  to  your  encouragement,  the  oorrection 
to  your  judgment,  and  the  careof  it  to  yourfriend- 
ship,  to  which  he  must  eyer  acknowledge  himself 
to  owe  all  things,  who  is, 

tIR, 

the  moft  óbedicnt,  and  mott 

&ithful  of  your  seryants. 
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THE  YEAR  OF  WONDEHS,  166«. 

Ik  thriying  arts  long  time  had  Holland  grown, 
Crouching  at  home  and  cruel  whcn  abrtMd: 

Scarce  leaving  us  the  means  to  claim  oor  omn; 
Our  king  they  courted,  and  our  mercbaats  aw'^ 

Trade,  which  like  blood  should  circulariy  flow, 
Stopp*d  in  their  channels,  found  its  fimdomkit: 

Hither  the  wealth  of  all  the  world  did  go, 
And  seem*d  but  shipwreck*d  oo  ao  base  a  ooml 

For  them  alone  the  Heayens  had  kindly  hfat: 
In  easŁem  quarries  ripening  piecious  dev: 

For  them  the  Idumean  balm  did  sweat. 
And  in  hot  Ceilon  spicy  Ibresta  grew. 

The  Sun  but  seem*d  the  labourer  of  the  year; 

Each  waxing  Moon  supplyM  ber  watńy  storę, 
To  swell  those  tides  which  from  the  linę  did  bev 

Their  brim-full  yessels  to  the  Belgiao  shore. 

Thus,  mighty  in  her  ships,  stood  Carthage  loos, 
And  swept  the  riches  of  the  world  from  far; 

Yet  8toop'd  to  Romę,  lesa  wealtby,  but  more  itiaig: 
And  this  may  proye  our  second  Punic  war. 

What  peace  can  be,  where  botb  to  one  preteud? 

(But  they  more  diligent,  and  we  more  stnnf) 
Or  if  a  peace,  it  soon  must  haye  an  end ; 

For  they  would  grow  too  powerfiil  were  it  kup 

Behold  two  nations  then,  engag'd  ao  fsr,      [land: 
That  each  seyen  years  the  fit  must  shake  eadi 

Where  France  will  side  to  weaken  ns  by  war, 
Who  only  can  his  yast  designa  withstand. 

See  how  he  feeds  th'  Iberian  with  delays, 
To  render  us  his  timely  friendship  yain: 

And  while  his  secret  soul  un  Flapders  preys, 
He  rocks  the  cradle  of  the  babę  of  Spain. 

Snch  deep  designs  of  empire  does  he  lay 
Oer  them,  whoae  cause  he  seems  totake  inkaad; 

And  prudently  would  make  them  lords  at  ses. 
To  whom  with  ease  he  can  giye  laws  by  Isnd. 

This  saw  onr  king ;  and  long  within  his  breast 
His  pensiye  counseb  balancM  to  and  (ro: 

He  grieyM  the  land  he  freed  should  be  oppresM, 
^d  he  less  for  it  than  usuipen  da 

His  generous  mind  the  Aur  ideas  drew 
Of  famę  and  honour,  which  in  dangen  lay; 

Where  wealth,  like  froit  on  precipices,  grew, 
Not  to  be  gather^d  but  by  birds  of  prey. 

The  loas  and  gain  each  &ta1ly  were  great ; 

And  stiH  his  subjects  caird  aloiid  for  war: 
But  peaceful  kings,  o*er  maitial  people  set, 

Each  other^s  poize  and  ooanterbalanceaie. 

He  first  survey*d  the  charge  with  carefiil  eyet, 
Which  nonę  but  mighty  monarchs  oould  maintsiic 

Yet  judg'd,  like  yapours  that  from  limbecs  rise, 
It  would  in  richer  showers  desoend  agaiOi 
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At  leiigth  ItmoItM  t*  tMert  the  wateiy  Ml, 
He  ID  bimself  did  whole  armadoes  bnng : 

Him  aged  leaineii  might  their  master  cali. 
And  cliooae  for  generał,  were  be  not  their  king. 

It  seems  as  every  ship  their  iovereign  knows, 
Hłfl  awftil  summons  they  so  soon  obey  ; 

80  bear  tbe  scaly  berd  when  Proteus  blows. 
And  80  to  pasture  folkm  thiougb  the  lea* 

To  see  tbit  fleet  upon  the  ocean  mo^e, 
Angeb  drew  wide  the  curtaim  of  the  akiet ; 

And  Heaven,  as  if  tbere  wanted  ligbts  above, 
For  tapers  madę  tiro  glaring  comets  rise. 

Whetber  they  onctucms  elhalations  are, 
Fir^d  by  the  San,  or  seeming  so  alooe ; 

Or  each  some  morę  remote  and  slippery  star, 
Wbich  losea  fiooting  when  to  mortals  shown : 

Or  one,  that  bright  oompanion  of  the  Sun, 
Wbńe  glorious  aspeet  8eal*d  our  new-bom  king; 

And  DOW,  a  loimd  of  greater  years  begnn, 
New  influence  fiom  his  walks  of  light  did  bring. 

Yiciorious  York  did  first  with  iam*d  success. 
To  his  luMiwn  Taknir  make  the  Dutch  gi?e  place : 

Tbas  HeaTen  our  monarch's  fortunę  did  oonfess, 
Beginning  ooiiquest  from  his  royal  race^ 

Bot  sińce  it  was  decreed,  auspicious  king, 
In  Brit«n's  riffat  that  thou  sboaldst  wed  tbe  main, 

Hearen,  as  a  gage,  would  cast  some  precious  thing. 
And  therefore  doom*d  that  Lawson  should  be  slain. 

lawion  amongst  tbe  ibremost  met  his  fate, 
Whom  sea-green  Sirens  from  the  rocks  lament: 

Thos  as  an  ofiering  for  the  Grecian  state, 
He  flnt  was  kiH'd  who  first  to  battle  went. 

Their  chief  bWwn  up  in  air,  not  wave8,  expir*d, 
Towhieh  bis  pride  presumM  to  gire  the  law: 

The  Dutch  confessM  Hea^en  present,  and  retir'd, 
And  ail  was  Britain  the  wide  ocean  saw. 

To  nearest  ports  their  shatter^d  ships  repair, 
Wfaere  by  our  dreadfnl  cannon  they  lay  aw'd : 

So  rererently  men  qnit  the  open  air, 
When  thunder  speaks  the  angry  gods  abraad. 

r 

And  now  approach*d  their  fleet  from  India  fraught, 
With  all  the  riches  of  the  rising  San: 

And  precious  sand  from  southem  climatesbrought, 
The  fatal  regions  where  tbe  war  begun. 

like  hunted  castors,  conscious  of  their  storę, 
Tboir  way-laid  wealŁh  to  Norway*s  coasts  they 
bring: 

There  6rst  the  Nofth's  oold  bosom  spices  borę, 
And  Winter  brooded  on  the  eastero  Spring. 

By  the  rich  scent  we  fbund  our  perfum*d  prey, 
Wbich,  flank*d  with  rocks,  did  close  in  coTert  lie: 

And  Tound  about  their  murdering  cannon  lay, 
At  once  to  threaten  and  invite  the  eye. 

Fieieer  thaa  cannon,  and  than  rocks  morę  bard, 
The  English  undertake  th'  anequal  war: 

Seren  ships  alooe,  by  wbich  the  port  is  ban^d, 
Besiege  the  Indies,  and  all  Denmark  darte. 


These  fight  like  busbands,  but  )ike  1oV6it  those : 
These  fain  would  keep,  and  those  morę  fkin  ei^oy : 

And  to  such  beight  their  frantic  paasion  gfows, 
That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  destfoy. 

Amidst  whole  beaps  of  spices  lights  a  baU, 
And  now  their  odonrs  armM  against  them  fly : . 

Some  preciousły  by  shatter^d  porcelain  fkll. 
And  some  by  arcMnatic  sptinters  die. 

And  though  by  tempests  of  the  prize  bereft, 
In  HeaTen's  inclemency  some  ease  we  find : 

Our  foes  we  vanqui8hM  by  our  Takmr  left» 
And  only  yielded  to  the  seas  and  wind. 

Nor  wholty  lost  we  so  deservM  a  prey; 

For  tftorms,  repenting,  part  of  it  rótoi^d : 
Which,  as  a  tribute  from  the  Baltic  sea, 

Tbe  British  ocean  sent  ber  mighty  lord. 

Go,  mortals^  now  and  vex  yonrselres  in  vain 
For  wealth,  which  so  uncertainly  most  oome: 

When  what  was  brought  so  far,  and  with  such  patn, 
Was  only  kept  to  lose  it  nearer  home. 

Tbe  son,  who  twice  three  months  on  th'  ocean  tost, 
PreparM  to  tell  what  be  had  passM  befbre, 

Now  sees  in  English  ships  th6  Holland  ooAst, 
And  parents*  arms,  in  Tain,8tretch*d  from  the  shore. 

This  carefiil  husband  had  been  long  away, 

Whom  his  chaate  wifąand  little  children  moum: 

Who  on  their  fingers  leam*d  to  tell  the  day 
On  which  their  father  promisM  to  return. 

Such  are  the  proud  designs  of  human-kind, 
And  so  we  sufTer  shipwreck  every  where ! 

Alas,  what  port  can  such  a  pilot  find, 
Who  in  the  night  of  Fate  must  blindiy  steer ! 

The  undistinguishM  seeds  of  good  and  ill, 

Heaven  in  his  boeom  from  our  koowledge  bides : 

And  draws  them  in  contempt  of  buman  skiil, 
Which  oft  for  friends  mistaken  fbes  prorides* 

Let  Munster*8  prelate  erer  be  accurst, 
In  whom  we  seek  the  German  faith  in  Tain : 

Alas,  that  he  should  teach  the  English  first, 
lliat  fraud  and  aTarice  in  the  churoh  could  reign ! 

Happy,  who  never  trust  a  stranger^s  will, 
Wbose  friendship  's  in  his  interest  understood ! 

Since  money  giyen  but  tempts  him  to  be  ill, 
When  power  is  too  remote  to  make  him  good. 

Till  now,  alone  the  mighty  nations  stroje ; 

The  rest,  at  gazę,  without  the  lists  did  stand; 
And  threatening  France,   plac'd  like  a  painted 
Jove, 

Kept  idie  thunder  in  his  lifted  band. 

That  eunuch  guardian  of  rich  Holland*s  trade, 
Wbo  envieB  us  what  he  wants  power  t'  enjoy; 

Wbose  noiseful  valour  does  no  fbe  in^ade. 
And  weak  assistance  will  his  fiiends  deśtroy. 

Oflended  that  we  fmght  without  bis  leare, 
He  takes  this  time  his  secret  bate  to  show : 

Which  Charles  does  with  a  mind  so  calm  nomye. 
Ab  one  that  neither  weks  nor  shoos  his  foe. 
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WiŁb  Fnnće,  to  aid  tbe  Dutcb,  the  Dana  anite: 
Fraoce  as  their  tyraot,  Denmark  as  their  slave. 

But  wben  with  one  thrce  nations  jom  to  figfat, 
Tbey  siJeatly  ocnfess  tbat  one  morę  bnive. 


DRYDEN'S  P0EM8. 

Both  furi  thdr  sails,  and  strip  tbea  lor  tbe  fi^i 

Their  folded  sbeets  dismiss  tbe  useless  air : 
Th'  Eleao  plains  could  boast  no  nobler  ńgbt, 
^lieD  struggliog  cbampions  did  their  bodics  bnb 


Lewis  had  cbas^d  tbe  English  from  his  shore ; 

But  Charles  the  French  as  subjects  does  invite: 
Would  HeaTeD  for  each  soiive  Solomon  restore, 

Wbo^  by  tbeir  mercy,  may  decide  tbeir  right ! 

Werę  subjects  so  but  oniy  by  their  choice, 
And  not  from  birtb  did  forc'd  dominioD  take* 

Dur  prince  alone  would  bave  Łhe  public  Toice ; 
And  all  his  neigbboun*  reaJms  would  deserts  make. 

He  wtthout  fear  a  dangerous  war  punues, 
Wbich  without  rasbness  be  began  before : 

As  honour  madę  hhn  first  tbe  danger  cboose, 
So  still  be  makes  it  good  on  yirtue's  soore. 

The  doubled  charge  his  subjects'  love  supplies, 
Wbo  in  tbat  bounty  to  themselves  are  kind : 

80  glad  E^ptians  see  their  Nilus  rise, 
And  in  his  plenty  tbeir  abundance  find. 

Witb  equal  power  be  does  two  cbieiś  create, 
Two  sucb  as  each  seem'd  wortbiest  wben  alooe; 

Each  able  to  sustain  a  natioo^s  fate,. 
Since  both  had  found  a  greater  in  tbeir  own. 

Botb  great  in  courage,  conduct,  and  m  famę, 
Yet  neitber  enWous  of  tbe  otber*s  praise ; 

Their  duty,  fiuthi  and  interest  too  tbe  same, 
like  mighty  partners  equa]ly  tbey  raise. 

The  prince  long  time  had  courted  Fortune^s  loTe, 
But  once  possessM  did  absolutely  reign: 

TbuB  with  tbeir  Amazons  tbe  beroes  stiove, 
And  conquer'd  first  tbose  beauties  tbey  would  gain. 

The  duke  beheld,  like  Scipio,  witb  disdain, 
That  Caithage,  wbich  be  ruin'd,  rise  once  morę; 

Apd  shook  aloft  the  Issces  of  tbe  main. 
To  fnght  tbose  slaTes  witb  what  tbey  felt  be- 
fore. 

Togetber  to  tbe  walery  camp  tbey  hastę, 
Wbom  matrons  passing  to  tbeir  cbiidren  show: 

Infants'  fint  nyws  for  them  to  Hearen  are  cast, 
And  futurę  people  bless  them  as  tbey  ga 

With  them  no  riotous  pomp,  nor  Asian  train. 
To  infoct  a  nary  witb  tbeir  gaudy  fean; 

To  make  slow  figbts,  and  rictories  but  vains 
But  war  severely  like  itKlf  appears. 


DiffusiTe  of  themsekes,  where'er  tbey  pass, 
Tbey  make  that  wanntb  in  otbers  tbey 

^etr  Talour  works  like  bodies  00  a  glass. 
And  does  its  image  on  tbeir  men  pnjecL 


Our  fleet  diridcs,  and  straight  tbe  Dutcb  appear, 
In  number,  and  a  fism'd  oommander,  bold : 

Tbe  narrow  seas  can  icarce  their  naTy  bear, 
Or  ciowded  yessels  can  their  soktiens  bold. 

Tbe  duke,  less  nomerous,  but  in  coorage.mora, 
On  wings  of  all  tbe  winds  to  oombat  flies : 

Hu  murdering  guns  a  lood  defiance  roar, 
And  Uoody  opmks  gn  hia  flag^rtift  rite» 


Borne  each  by  otber  in  a  dtstant  linę, 
The  sea-built  forts  in  drcadful  order  mofe: 

So  rast  tbe  noise,  as  if  not  fieets  did  join. 
But  lands  unfix'd,  and  floating  oatious  stroftib 

Now  passM,  on  either  side  tbey  nimbly  tack ; 

Both  strive  to  intercept  and  guide  tbe  wind: 
And,  in  its  eye,  morę  clusely  tbey  come  back, 

To  finisb  all  tlie  deatbs  tbey  left  bebmd. 

On  high-raisM  decks  tbe  baughty  Belgians  ridc^ 
Beneath  whose  shade  our  bumble  frigates  go: 

Sucb  port  the  elephant  bears,  and  so  defy*d 
By  tbe  rbinoceros  ber  uneąual  Ibe. 

And  as  tbe  built,  so  different  is  tbe  figbt: 
Tbeir  mounting  shot  is  on  our  saib  design^d; 

Deep  in  their  huUs  our  deadly  bnllets  ligbt. 
And  tbrougb  the  yielding  planks  a 


Our  dreaded  admind  from  far  tbey  tbreat, 
Whose  batter'd  rigging  their  whole  wi 

All  bare,  like  some  old  oak  wbich  tempests  beat, 
He  stands,  and  sees  below  his  scatter*d  lea? cSi 

H<*roes  of  old,  wben  woonded,  sheltinr  soogbt ; 

But  be  wbo  meets  all  danger  with  disdmn, 
£T*n  in  their  face  bis  sbip  to  ancbor  brought. 

And  steeple-bigb  stood  propt  upoo  tbe 


At  this  ęscess  of  courage,  all  amaz'cl, 
Tbe  fbremost  of  his  foes  a  wbile  withdrsw; 

Witb  sucb  respect  io  enteHd  Romę  they  gaz^d, 
Who  on  higb  cbairs  the  godlike  fathers 


tbe 


And  now,  as  wbere  Patroclos'  body  lay, 
Hefe  lYojan  cbieft  advanc'd,  and  tbere 
Greek; 

Onrs  o'er  tbe  duke  their  pions  wings  display. 
And  theiiB  tbe  noblest  spoils  of  Britain 


Meantime  bis  bosy  mariners  be  basl^ 

His  shatterM  sails  with  rigging  to 
And  willing  pines  ascend  his  broken  masła, 

Whoae  Mty  beads  rise  bigber  tban  befon. 

Straight  to  tbe  Dotcb  be  turas  his  dreadfid  prow, 
Morę  fieroe  th'  important  quarrel  to  deckk: 

Like  swans,  in  kog  array  his  yeswls  show, 
Whoae  crests  adTandng  do  tbe  waves  dińdei 


Tbey  charge,  racharge,  and  all  akag  tbe 
Tbey  dri^e,  and  squander  tbe  buge  Bdgian  fleeŁ 

Berkeley  alone,  who  nearest  danger  lay, 
Did  a  like  fiite  with  kat 


The  nigfat  comes  co,  we  eager  to  pnrme 
The  combat  still,  and  they  asbam*d  to  Icafe: 

Till  tbe  hut  straaks  of  dying  day  witbdrew. 
And  doobtftd  moonlight  did  our  nge  deoeire. 


In  tb*  Englisb  ileet  each  sbip  resoonds  with  joy, 
And  lood  applause  of  tbeir  great  kadcf^  lams: 

In  fiery  dieaau  the  Dutcb  they  still  destsoy. 
And  abnnberiag  ■Bila  at  the  ioagisM  ' 
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Kot  M  the  HoUand  ileet,  who,  tiir^d  and  done, 
StretchM  on  their  dccks  like  weary  oxen  lie : 

?ftmt  «weata  all  down  their  mighty  members  nio ; 
Yast  bnlks,  which  little  sonls  but  ill  supply. 

In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tniad : 
Or,  8hipwreck'd,  labour  to  some  distant  shore: 

Or  in  dark  ohurches  walk  among  the  dead ; 
They  wake  with  horrour,  and  dare  sloep  no  morę. 

The  mom  they  look  on  with  unwilling  eyes, 
Till  from  their  main-top  joyful  news  they  hear 

Of  ships,  which  by  their  mould  bring  new  sup- 
pHes, 
And  in  tlieir  coloors  Belgian  lions  bear. 

Onr  watchful  generał  had  discemM  from  far 
Thłs  mighty  succour,  which  madę  glad  the  foe: 

He  tigh*d,  but  like  a  fiuther  of  the  war, 
His  fiaice  spake  hope,  while  deep  his  sorrows  flow. 

Hts  woanded  men  he  6nst  sends  off  to  shore, 

Nevcr  till  now  unwilling  to  obey ; 
They,  not  their  wounds,  but  want  of  strength,  deplore. 

And  thiok  them  happy  who  with  him  can  stay. 

Then  to  the  rest,  "  Rejoice,"  said  he,  "  to-day; 

In  yon  the  fortunę  of  Great  Britain  lies  : 
Among  so  brave  a  people,  you  are  they' 

Whom  Heaven  has  chose  to  fight  for  such  a  pńze. 

"  If  number  English  courages  could  quell. 
We  should  at  first  have  shiinn'd,  not  met  our  ibes : 

Wbose  numerous  sails  the  fearfiil  only  tell : 
Courage  from  hearts  and  not  from  numbers  grows.** 

He  said,  nor  needed  morę  to  say :  with  hasta 
To  Ihejr  known  stations  cheeifiilly  they  go; 

And  all  at  once,  disdaiuing  to  be  last, 
Solicit  every  gale  to  mect  the  foe. 

Kor  did  th*  enconragM  Belgians  łong  delay. 
But  bold  in  others,  not  themselres,  they  stood : 

So  thick,  our  navy  scarce  could  stecr  their  way, 
But  8eem*d  to  wandef  in  a  moving  wood. 

Our  little  flcet  was  now  engag'd  so  far, 
That  like  the  sword-fish  in  the  whale  they  fought: 

The  combat  only  seemM  a  cłvil  war, 
Till  through  their  bowels  we  ourpassage  wrought: 

Never  had  valuur,  no  not  ours,  befbre 
Dooe  aught  like  this  upon  the  land  or  main, 

Where  not  to  be  o'ercome  was  to  do  morę 
Than  all  the  conquest8  ibrmer  kings  did  gam. 

The  mighty  ghosts  of  OMr  great  Harries  rosę, 
And  armed  Gdwards  look'd  with  anxious  cyes, 

To  sec  this  fleet  among  uneąual  foes,  [rise. 

By  which  FatepromisM  them  their  Charlea  should 

Meantime  the  Belgians  tack  opon  our  rear,    [send: 
And  raking  chasc-giins  through  our  stems  they 

Ck»e  by,  their  fire-ships,  like  jackałs,  appear^ 
Who  on  their  lions  for  the  prey  attend. 

Silent,  in  smoke  of  cannon  they  come  on: 
Such  Yapoars  once  did  fiery  Caous  hide : 

In  these  the  height  of  płeasM  revenge  ia  shown, 
Wbo  bnm  contoatad  by  anotber**  ńde. 


Sometimes  from  Bghtmg  flquadroiis  of  each  fleet, 
Deceiv*d  themselves,  or  to  preserre  some  friend, 

Two  gprappling  Etnas  on  the  ocean  meet. 
And  English  fires  with  Belgian  flames  contend. 

Now  at  each  tack  our  little  fleet  grrowsless; 

And,  like  maim*d  fowl,  swim  lagging  on  the  mains 
Their  greater  loss  their  numbers  scarce  confess, 

WhUe  they  lose  cheaper  than  the  Englibb  gaio. 

Have  you  not  seen,  when,  whistled  firom  the  fist,  » 
Some  falcon  stoops  at  what  ber  eye  design^d. 

And  with  ber  eagemess  the  quarry  missM, 
Straight  flies  at  check,  and  elips  it  down  the 
wind? 

The  dastard  crow,  that  to  the  wood  madę  wing» 
And  sees  the  grorcs  no  shelter  can  afibrd, 

With  ber  loud  kaws  her  craven  kind  does  bring^ 
Who  safe  in  numbers  cuff  the  noble  bird. 

Among  tlie  Dutch  thus  Albemarle  did  iare: 
He  could  not  c(jnquer,  and  disdainM  to  flyj 

Past  hope  of  safety,  'twas  his  latest  care, 
Like  falling  Cssar,  decently  to  die. 

Yet  pity  did  his  manly  spirit  move. 
To  see  those  perish  who  so  well  had  fought  i 

And  generously  with  his  despair  he  strore, 
Rea)lv*d  to  live  till  he  their  safety  wrought. 

Let  other  Muses  write  his  prosperous  fate, 
Of  conqucr'd  nations  tell,  and  kings  restoHd :     , 

But  minę  shall  sing  of  his  ecljp$'d  estate, 
Which,  like  the  Sun*s,  morę  wonders  does  afibrd. 

He  drew  his  mighty  frigates  all  beforc, 
On  which  the  foe  his  fruitless  force  employs : 

His  weak  ones  deep  into  his  rear  he  borę   ^ 
Remote  from  guns,  as  sick  men  from  the  noise. 

His  flery  cannon  did  their  passage  guide, 
And  following  smoke  obscur'd  them  from  the  foe ; 

Thus  Israel,  safe  finom  the  Egyptian*s  pride. 
By  flaming  pillars  and  by  clouds  did' go. 

Elsewherc  the  Belgian  force  we  did  dcfeat. 
But  here  our  courages  did  theirs  subdue : 

So  Xenophon  once  led  that  fam'd  retreat, 
Which  first  the  Asian  empire  o%'erthrew. 

The  foe  approach*d ;  and  one  for  his  bold  sin 
Was  sunk  ;  as  he  that  touch'd  the  ark  was  slain: 

The  Wild  wavcs  master'd  him  and  suck'd  him  in, 
And  smiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main. 

This  seen,  the  rest  at  awful  distance  stood: 
As  if  they  had  been  there  as  serrants  set 

To  stay,  or  to  go  on,  as  he  thought  good. 
And  not  pursue  but  wait  on  his  retreat. 

So  Ijbyan  huntsmen,  on  some  sandy  plain, 
From  shady  corerts  rousM,  the  lion  chase: 

The  kingly  beast  roars  out  with  loud  disdain, 
And  slowly  moves,  unknowing  to  give  place. 

But  if  some  one  approach  to  dare  his  force, 
He  swings  his  taił,  and  swiftiy  tums  him  round : 

With  one  paw  seizes  on  his  trembling  horse. 
And  with  the  other  tears  him  to  the  ground. 
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Amidflt  thete  totls  succeeds  th«  bslmy  night ; 

Now  biMing  watera  the  quench*d  guns  restore; 
And  weary  waves  withdrawing  from  tbe  iight, 

lie  ]il1l'd  ttnd  panting  on  the  sitent  shore. 

Hie  Moon  8h<Mie  elear  on  the  becalued  flood, 
Wher«,  while  ber  beams  like  glittering  silver  play, 

Upon  the  deck  onr  careful  generał  stood, 
And  deeply  mus*d  on  tbe  succeeding  day. 

"  That  bappy  Sun/'  sald  be,  "  will  rise  again, 
Wbo  twice  v*ictorious  did  our  navy  see: 

And  I  akme  muut  view  bim  rise  in  vain, 
Without  ofie  ray  of  all  bis  star  (br  me. 

"  Yet,  like  an  Englisb  generał  will  I  die, 
And  all  tbe  ocean  make  my  spacious  grave: 

Women  and  cowards  on  the  land  may  lie  ; 
The  sea  's  a  tomb  that  *8  proper  for  tbe  brave.'* 

BMtless  be  pass'd  tbe  remnant  of  tbe  nigbt, 
HU  tbe  fresb  air  proclaim*d  the  moming  nigb: 

And  buming  ships,  the  martyrs  of  the  fight, 
Whh  paler  fires  bebeld  tbe  eastem  sky. 

Bot  now,  bis  stores  of  ammnnition  spent. 

His  naked  valour  is  bis  only  guard : 
Hare  tbunders  are  from  bis  damb  cannon  sent, 
'  And  solitary  guns  are  scarcely  beard. 

llius  fiur  had  Fortune  power,  be  forc*d  to  stay. 
Nor  longer  durst  with  Yirtue  be  at  strife : 

Hiis  is  m  ranaom  Albemarle  did  pay» 
For  all  tbe  glories  of  so  great  a  life. 

For  now  brave  Rupert  from  afiir  appears, 
Wbose  waving  streamers  the  gład  generał  knows: 

With  full-spread  sails  bis  eager  navy  steera, 
And  eTery  ship  tn  swift  proportion  grows. 

The  anxiou8  prince  had  beard  tbe  cannon  long, 
And  from  that  length  of  ttme  dire  omens  drew 

Of  Englisb  overmatcb'd,  and  Dutcb  too  strong, 
Wbo  nerer  fbugbt  three  days,  but  to  pursue. 

Then»  as  an  eagle,  wbo  with  pioos  care 
Was  beating  widely  on  the  wing  for  prey. 

To  ber  now  silent  eiry  does  repair, 
And  finds  ber  caUow  infanta  fbrcM  away : 

Stung  with  ber  love,  she  stoops  upon  tbe  plain, 
The  broken  air  loud  whistlmg  as  she  flies: 

She  stops  and  listens,  and  sboots  fbrth  again, 
And  guides  ber  pinions  by  her  young  ones*  cries. 

With  such  kind  passion  hastes  the  prince  to  fight. 
And  spreads  his  flying  c«nvSM  to  the  sound : 

Him,  whom  no  danger,  were  he  there»  could  fiight, 
New  absent  every  little  noise  can  wound. 

As  in  a  drooght  the  thinty  creatures  crj. 
And  gapę  upon  the  gatber^d  cloudi  for  rain ; 

And  first  tbe  martlet  meets  it  in  the  sky. 
And  with  wet  wings  joys  all  the  feather'd  train : 

With  such  glad  bearts  did  our  despairipg  men 
Salute  th'  appearanca  of  tbe  prince's  6eet; 

And  each  ambitiously  would  daim  the  ken, 
That  with  first  eyes  did  distaot  aafety  meet. 


The  Dutcb,  whó  eune  Kk«  grćedy  lUnds  befort^ 
To  reap  the  harrest  their  ripe  ears  dSd  3rield» 

Now  look  like  tbose,  włien  fX)]Ung  tbonden  roar. 
And  sheets  of  lightning  blast  tbe  FłFTvłing  fidĆL 

Fuli  in  the  prince'8  passage,  hiłls  of  sand. 
And  dangerous  flats  in  secr^  ambush  lay, 

Where  the  folse  tides  skim  o^er  tbe  co^er^d  lan^ 
And  seamen  with  disaembled  depths  betray. 

Tbe  wiły  Dutcb,  wbo  like  MVn  angels  fear^d 
This  new  Messiah^s  coming,  there  did  wait. 

And  round  the  verge  their  Imting  tessels  stea^ 
To  tempt  his  courage  with  so  foir  n  bait. 

But  be  unmov'd  contemns  their  idle  threat, 
Secure  of  fiime  wbene^er  be  płeflse  to  figlit: 

His  cold  experience  tempers  all  bis  beat. 
And  inbred  worth  dotb  boasting  talour  sHgiiŁ 

Heroic  rirtue  did  his  actions  guide. 

And  he  tbe  suł>stance,  not  th*  appetffaccte.  Chan 
To  rescue  one  such  friend,  be  took  morę  pride, 

Than  to  destroy  whole  tboosands  of  nfcb  foes* 

But  when  approach'd,  in  strict  embraces  boaml, 
Rupert  and  Albemarle  together  grow : 

He  joys  to  have  bis  friend  in  safety  foond, 
Wbich  he.to  nonę  but  to  that  fnend  would  tmt* 

The  cbeerful  soldiers,  with  new  stores  sopply^d, 
Now  long  to  execute  their  spleenfnl  will ; 

And,  in  revenge  ibr  tbose  three  days  they  try^d, 
Wish  one,  like  Joshua*S,  when  tbe  Sun  stoód  slilL 

Thos  reinforc'd»  against  the  adrerse  fleet, 
Sdll  doubling  oun,  braTe  Rupert  leads  tbe  ways 

With  the  fiiYt  blusbes  of  the  mora  they  meet. 
And  bring  night  back  opon  tbe  new-bom  day. 

His  presenoe  soon  blows  up  tbe  kindting  figfaft. 
And  bis  loud  guns  speak  thick  like  angry  men: 

It  seem'd  as  slaugbter  had  been  breath'd  aill  nigtK» 
And  Death  new  pointed  bis  duli  dart  agaiik 


Tbe  Dutcb  too  well  his  migbty  condnct 

And  matcbless  courage,  sińce  tłie  fbrmer  figfat: 

Wlioae  nayy  like  a  8tiff-stretcb'd  cord  did  sfa^. 
TUI  be  borę  in  and  bent  them  into  flight 

The  wind  be  sbares,  while  łialf  their  fleet 
His  open  side,  and  high  above  bim  sbowa : 

Upon  tłie  rest  at  pleasure  he  deacends. 
And  doubly  hann'd  he  double  baims 


Behind  the  generał  menda  his  weary 
And  sull^y  to  bis  rerenge  be  saUs : 

So  glides  some  trodden  serpent  on  tbe  gnasr 
And  long  behind  his  womided  volume  tnUs. 


Th'  increaiing  sound  is  borne  to  «*«<:■  «»««, 
And  for  their  stakes  the  throwing  nations  fear: 

Their  passions  double  with  tbe  canDona'  loar. 
And  with  waim  wisbes  each  man  combats  tliere: 

Ply*d  thick  and  doae  as  wben  tbe  figfat  begini, 
Hieir  huge  unwiddy  navy  wastes  away : 

So  sicken  waneing  Moons  too  near  tbe  Sun, 
And  blunt  thńr  cracenU  on  tbe  edge  of  ćmy* 
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And  iwir  rcdiicM  aa  equal  terms  to  fight» 
Tbeir  ships  )ike  wasted  patrimonieg  show ; 

Where  the  thin  scattering  trees  admit  tbe  light, 
And  shun  each  other*!  shadows  as  they  groWi 

The  warlike  prince  had  sererM  from  the  rest 
Tvo  giant  ships,  the  pride  of  all  the  ttiain ; 

Which  with  his  one  so  vigorously  he  presaM, 
Aod  flew  ao  home  they  could  not  rise  again. 

Atready  batter*d,  by  his  lee  they  lay, 
In  vain  upon  the  passing  wind^  they  cali : 

The  passing  winch  tbrough  their  tom  canvass  p1ay» 
And  flagging  sails  on  heartless  sailors  fktl. 

Their  openM  sides  receive  a  gloomy  light, 
Dreadfiil  as  day  let  into  shadcs  below ; 

Without  grim  Death  ńdes  barcfac'd  in  their  sight, 
And  urges  enteńng  billows  as  they  flow. 

Whcn  one  dire  shot,  the  last  they  could  flupply, 
Close  by  the  boanl  the  prince's  main-mast  borę: 

Ali  threo  now  helpless  by  each  other  He, 
And  this  ofiends  not,  and  those  fear  no  morę. 

80  hąve  I  seen  aome  fearful  hare  maintain 
A  coursc,  till  tir'd  before  the  dog  she  layt  ^ 

tfho  stretchM  behind  her  pants  upon  thn  plala, 
Past  power  to  kiłl,  as  she  to  get  away. 

With  his  loird  tongne  he  ftiintly  licks  his  prey; 

His  warm  breath  blows  her  mx  up  as  she  lies ; 
She,  trembling,  creeps  upon  the  ground  away, 

And  looks  back  to  him  with  beseeching  eyes* 

The  prince  irajustly  does  his  stan  accuse, 
Which  hinder^d  him  to  push  his  fortunę  on ; 

For  what  they  to  his  conrage  did  refiise, 
By  niortal  vaioar  neter  must  be  done. 

This  lucky  hour  the  wise  Batarian  takes. 
And  wams  his  tatter'd  fleet  to  foilow  home  t 

Proud  to  have  so  got  oflTwith  ^ual  stakes, 
Where  twas  a  triumph  not  to  be  o*ercome. 

Tbe  geiieral's  force,  as  kept  alire  by  flght, 
NoWy  not  opposM,  no  longer  can  pursite  s 

Łasting  till  Heaven  had  done  his  conrage  right; 
When  he  had  oonquer'd  be  bb  weakness  knew. 

He  casts  a  frown  on  the  departing  fbe. 
And  stghs  to  see  him  quit  the  watery  field : 

fr»  stem  fixM  eyes  no  satisfaction  show. 
For  all  the  glories  which  the  flght  did  yield. 

Hiough,  as  when  fiends  did  miracles  avow, 
He  stands  coQfes8'd  ev'n  by  the  boastful  Batch : 

He  oniy  does  his  conquest  draaYoW, 
And  thinks  too  little  what  they  found  too  much. 

ReturaM,  he  with  the  fleet  resoWM  to  stay; 

No  tender  thoughts  of  home  bis  heart  divide; 
Domestic  joys  and  cares  he  pata  away ; 

For  realms  are  bousebolds  which  the  great  mnst 
guide. 

As  fhose  who  unripe  reins  in  mines  explore. 
On  the  rich  bed  again  tbe  warm  tuif  lay, 

TUI  time  digests  the  yet  imperfect  ore. 
And  know  it  wiU  be  gold  anotfaer  dayt 

VOL  vin. 


ISo  looks  onr  monarch  on  this  early  Gght, 
Th'  essay  and  rudimebts  of  great  succt^s: 
Which  All-maturing  Time  miińt  bring  to  Itght, 
While  he  like  Heaven  does  caCh  day*s  Ubour  bless. 

Heatren  ended  not  the  fint  or  second  day, 
Yet  each  was  perfect  to  the  work  designM : 

Ood  add  kings  work,  when  they  their  work  survcy, 
A  passire  aptness  in  all  subjects  flud. 

In  burthenM  vessel8  firet,  with  speedy  carc. 
His  plcnteous  Stores  do  seasonM  tlmber  send : 

Thither  the  brawny  carpenters  repair, 

And  ds  the  surgeons  of  maimM  ships  attcnd. 

With  cord  and  canvass,  from  rich  Hamburgh  sent. 
His  navy*8  molted  wingR  he  imps  once  morą : 

Tali  Norway  flr,  their  masts  in  battle  spent, 
And  £ngIi8hoak|  sprung  leaks  and  planks,  restore. 

Ali  hands  emp]oy*d  the  royal  work  grows  warm  t 
Like  labouring  boes  on  A  l<ing  sUmmer^  day, 

Some  sound  the  tmmpet  for  the  rest  to  swarm. 
And  some  on  bdls  of  tasted  lilies  play* 

With  glewy  wax  some  new  foundations  lay 
Of  virgin-combs,  which  from  the  roof  are  htmg; 

Some  ann'd  within  doon  upon  duty  stay, 
Or  tend  the  sick,  or  educate  the  young. 

So  here  some  pick  out  bullets  finom  the  sides, 
Somedrive  oM  oakum  tbrough  each  seam  and  lift: 

Their  left  hand  does  the  calking  iron  guide, 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand, 

From  friendly  Sweden  brought,  tbe  seams  instOfM: 

Which,  well  paid  o*er,  the  salt  sea  wares  witfastand. 
And  shakes  them  firom  the  rising  beak  in  drops. 

Some  the  galPd  ropes  with  dawby  marline  bind, 
Or  sear-cloth  masts  with  strong  tarpawling  coats: 

To  try  new  shrouds  one  monnts  into  the  wind, 
And  one  below  their  ease  or  stiflhess  notes.' 

Our  careful  monarch  stands  m  person  by, 
Hiś  new-cast  cannons*  firmness  to  cxplore : 

The  strength  of  big-cora*d  powder  loves  to  try. 
And  hall  and  cartridge  sorts  for  every  boiv. 

Each  day  brings  fresh  supplies  of  arms  and  men. 
And  shipe  which  all  last  winter  were  abitjad ; 

And  snch  as  fitted  smce  the  fight  had  been, 
Or  new  from  stocks,  were  fall^n  into  the  road. 

The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  trim, 
The  PhemA,  daughter  of  the  ^nish*d  old. 

like  a  rich  biide  does  to  the  ocean  swim, 
And  00  her  shadow  lides  in  floating  gold. 

Her  flag  aloft  spread  mffiing  to  the  wind. 
And  sanguine  streamen  seem  the  flood  to  fire:  ' 

The  wea^er,  chann'd  with  what  his  loom  design*d, 
Cloes  on  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire. 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  strength, 
Whose  low-Iaid  mouths  each  mounting  billów 
laves: 
Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length, 
She  seems  a  sea-watp  flying  on  tbe  waves. 
Łl 
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Tbis  martral  present,  piously  desIgnM,   . 

The  loyal  city  give  tbeir  b€st-lov*d  king ; 
And  with.  a  boanty  ample  as  the  wind, 

Buill,  fitted,  and  maintainM,  to  aid  bim  bring. 

By  Tiewing  Naturę,  Nature's  handmaid,  Art, 
Makes  mighty  things  from  smali  beginnings  grow : 

Tłnis  Bshes  first  to  shipping  did  impart, 
Tbeir  taił  the  rudder,  and  tbeir  bead  the  ptow. 

Some  lóg  perhaps  upoo  the  waters  swam, 
An  useless  drift,  which,  rudely  cut  within. 

And  hollow^d  first,  a  floating  trough  became. 
And  cross  some  rivulet  passage  did  begin. 

In  sbipping  such  as  tbis,  the  Irish  kem, 

And  imtauifht  Indian  on  the  stream  did  glide : 

Ere  sharp-keelM  boats  to  stem  the  fiood  did  leam, 
Or  fin-like  uars  did  spread  from  either  side. 

Add  but  a  sail,  and  Saturn  so  appear^d, 
Wheu  from  lost  empire  be  to  exile  went. 

And  with  the  golden  age  to  Tyber  steer*d, 
Where  coin  and  commerce  first  be  did  inrent. 

Kodę  aa  their  ships  was  navigation  then ; 

No  useful  compaas  or  meridian  known; 
Coasting,  they  kept  the  land  within  tlieir  ken. 

And  knew  no  north  but  when  the  Pole-star  sbcoe. 

Of  all  who  sińce  bare  usM  the  open  sea, 

Tban  the  boldEnglish  nonę  morę  ftime  hmre  won: 

Beyond  the  year,  and  out  of  Hea^en's  high  way, 
iliey  make  disoorcries  where  they  see  no  Sun. 

But  what  so  loog  in  Tain,  and  yet  unknown,    ^ 
By  poor  mankind's  benight^  wit  is  sougbty 

Shall  in  tbis  age  to  Britain  fijnst  be  sbown. 
And  hence  be  to  admiring  nations  taught. 

The  ebbs  of  tides  and  their  mysterious  flow. 
We,  as  Art'8  elements,  shall  understand. 

And  as  by  linę  upon  the  ocean  go, 
Wbose  paths  shall  be  familiar  as  the  land. 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  commerce. 
By  wbich  remo€est  regions  are  aliyM ; 

Which  makes  one  city  of  the  uuiverse, 
Where  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  be  supplyM. 

Then  we  upoo  our  globe^s  last  verge  ahaJl  go^ 
Ahd  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky : 

7rom  thence  our  rolling  neighbotirs  we  shall  kanw, 
And  on  the  limar  world  securely  pry. 

Tbis  I  fiyretel  from  your  ausp'cious  care, 

Who  great  in  search  of  God  and  Naturę  grow ; 

Who  best  your  wise  Creator^s  praise  decłare, 
Since  hest  to  praise  his  works  is  best  to  know. 

O  truły -royal !  who  behold  the  law 

And  rule  of  beings  in  your  Maker's  mind  i 

And  thence,  like  limbeost,  rich  ideas  draw. 
To  fit  the  levelPd  use  of  human  kind. 

But  first  the  toils  of  war  we  musi  endure, 

And  from  th'  injurious  Dutch  redeem  the  seas* 

War  makes  the  valiant  of  bis  rigfat  secure. 
And  gives  up  fraud  U>  Ue  cbasli8'd  whh,  ease« 


AIready  were  the  Belgians  on  oiir  tioiit, 
Wbose  fleet  morę  mighty  every  day  beeams 

By  late  succcss,  wbich  they  did  faUely  boart. 
And  now  by  fiist  appeanng  seemM  to  daim. 

Designing,  snbtle,  diligent,  and  close, 
They  knew  to  manage  war  iHth  wise  delay ; 

Yet  all  those  arts  their  vanity  did  cross, 
And  by  their  pride  their  pmdence  did  betny. 

Nor  staid  the  Eoglish  Inng ;  but  well  supply'^ 
Appear  as  numeioos  as  Ih'  insuHńag  foe : 

The  combat  now  by  courage  must  be^y^d. 
And  the  success  the  braver  natioo  show. 

There  was  the  Plymouth  sqaadron  now  come  % 
Which  in  the  Straits  last  winter  was  abrofed; 

Wbich  twice  on  Bi£cay*s  working  bay  bad  bees, 
And  on  the  midlaud  sea  the  French  bad  tw^d 

Old  expert  Allen,  loyal  aB  along, 

Fam*d  for  his  action  on  the  Smyma  fleet; 

And  Holmes,  wbose  name  shall  live  in  epie  sob^ 
\llkile  musie  numbers,  or  while  Yerse  bss  fee^ 

Holmes,  the  Achates  of  the  generafs  figbt; 

Who  first  bewitcb*d  our  eyes  with  Guinea  goUc, ' 
As  once  old  Cato  in  the  Roman  sight 

The  tempting  firuits  of  Afiric  did  unfold. 

With  bim  went  Sprag,  as  bountiful  as  brare, 
Whom  his  high  courage  to  command  bad  brua^i 

Harman,  who  did  the  twice-fir*d  Harry  sav«. 
And  in  his  buming  ship  undaunted  fioagbt 

Young  HoUis  on  a  Muse  by  Mars  begot, 

Bom,  Csesar  like,  to  write  and  act  great  deedf< 

Impatient  to  rerenge  bis  fota]  shot. 
His  right  band  doubly  to  his  lefl  sncceeds. 

Thousands  were  there  in  daiker  famę  thatdvelł, 
Wbose  deeds  some  nobłer  poem  shall  adom : 

And  though  to  me  unknown,  they  surę  fougbt«ffi, 
Whom  Rupert  led,  and  wbo  were  British  bont 

Of  every  size  an  hundred  fighting  sail : 
So  Tast  the  navy  now  at  auchor  lides, 

Tliat  undemcath  it  the  press'd  waters  fail. 
And  with  its  weigbt  it  sbouldeis  <^  the  tides* 

Now,  anchors  weighM,  the  seamen  sbout  so  shrifi, 
That  Meaven  and  Earth  and  the  wide  Ocean  ńnpi 

A  bręeze  ^m  westward  waits  tbeir  sails  to  fili. 
And  rests  in  those  high  beds  his  downy  wiogs. 

Tbe  wary  Dutch  tbis  gatbering  storm  fonesaw. 
And  durat  not  bidę  it  on  tbe  English  coast: 

Behind  their  treachecous  shallows  they  withdnw. 
And  there  lay  snares  to  catch  the  Briti^  hosU 

So  tbe  false  spider,  when  ber  nets  are  spread, 
Deep  ambush'd  in  ber  silent  den  does  lie : 

And  feels  far  off  the  trembling  of  ber  thread, 
Wbose  filmy  cord  sbould  bind  the  stroggliog  iły. 

Then  if  at  last  she  find  him  hśt  bewt, 
She  issues  fortb,  and  runs  along  ber  kwm : 

Sbe  joys  to  toucb  the  capti?e  in  ber  net. 
And  drags  the  liUle  wretcb  in  tdum]^  bonie. 
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Our  deep-cut  keels  upon  the  sands  migbt  ran : 
Cr  if  with  caution  leisnrely  were  past, 
Their  numerons  gross  might  charge  lU  one  by  one. 

Bat  with  a  fbre-wind  pushing  them  abote, 
Aiid  swelling  tide  that  beav*d  them  from  below, 

Cer  tłie  blind  flats  our  warlike  aąuadr^ns  Diove, 
And  witb  spread  tails  to  welcome  battle  ga 

h  seem'd  as  there  the  Britith  Neptune  stood, 
With  all  his  hosts  of  waters  at  command, 

Bencath  tłiem  to  sobniit  th*  officious  flood ; 
And  with  his  trtdent  sbov*d  them  off  the  sand. 

To  the  pale  foes  they  suddenly  draw  near, 
Aod  sum  mon  them  to  unexpected  fight : 

They  start  like  murderers  when  ghosts  appear, 
And  draw  their  curtains  in  the  dead  of  night 

Kow  van  to  van  the  foremost  squadroDS  meet, 
The  midmost  battles  hastening  up  behind, 

WIk)  riew  far  off  the  storm  of  failing  sleet, 
And  hear  their  thunder  rattling  in  the  wind. 

M.  length  the  ad^erse^admirats  appear ; 

The  two  bold  champions  of  each  couńtry'8  right : 
Thflir  eyes  describe  the  lists  as  they  come  near, 

And  draw  the  lines  of  death  before  they  fight. 

The  distance  judgM  for  shot  of  erery  size, 
Tbe  linstocs  touch,  the  ponderotts  bali  expires : 

The  Tigoruus  seaman  erery  port-hole  plies, 
.And  adds  his  heart  to  every  gun  he  fires! 

Herce  was  the  fight  on  the  prond  Belgians  side. 
For  hononr,  which  they  seldom  songht  before : 

But  now  they  by  their  own  Tain  boasts  were  tyM, 
And  forc*d  at  least  in  show  to  prize  it  morę. 

Bat  sharp  remembrance  on  the  English  part. 
And  shame  of  bcing  match'd  by  such  a  foe, 

Rooze  conscious  virŁue  up  in  eveiy  heart, 
And  seeming  to  be  stronger  makes  them  so. 

Kor  long  the  Belgians  could  that  fleet  sustain, 
Which  did  two  generais'  fates,  and  Cssar^sbear : 

Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain, 
As  Rupert  or  as  Albemarle  were  there. 

Thdr  batterM  admirał  too  soon  withdrew, 
Unthank'd  by  ours  for  his  unfini8h'd  fighl: 

But  he  the  miods  of  his  Dutch  masters  knew, 
Who  caird  that  providence  which  we  call'd  fliglit* 

Kever  did  men  morę  joyfully  obey, 
Or  sooner  nndcrstood  the  sign  to  fiy : 

With  siich  alacrity  they  borę  away, 
Ai  if,  to  praise  them,  all  the  states  stood  by. 

O  famoos  leader  of  the  Bclgian  fleet, 

Thy  monument  inscrib*d  such  praise  shall  wear, 
As  Varro  timely  flying  once  did  meet^ 

Because  he  did  not  of  his  Romę  des^air. 

Behold  that  navy,  which  a  while  before 
ProvokM  the  tardy  English  close  to  fight ; 

Now  draw  their  beaten  vessels  close  to  shore, 
As  larks  lie  dar*d  to  t(hua  the  bobby'8  ftight 


In  other  records  may  our  courage  know : 
But  let  them  hide  the  story  of  this  day, 
Whose  fiune  was  blemish'd  by  too  base  a  foe» 

Or  if  too  busily  they  will  inquire 

Into  a  victory,  which  we  disdain; 
Then  let  them  know  tbe  Belgians  did  retire 

Before  the  patron  saint  of  injur^d  Spain. 

Repenting  England  this  revengeful  day 
To  Philip^B  manes  did  an  ofiering  bring : 

England,  which  first,  by  leading  them  astray, 
HatchM  up  rebellkm  to  destroy  ber  king. 

Our  fiithers  bent  their  banefnl  industry, 
To  check  a  monarchy  that  slowly  grew ; 

But  did  not  France  or  Holland*s  fale  ibrefsee, 
Whose  rising  power  to  swift  dominion  flew. 

In  Fortune'8  empire  blindly  thus  we  go, 

Andwander  after  pathless  Destiny; 
Whose  dark  resorts  sińce  Prudence  cannot  knowj 

In  Tain  it  would  proTide  for  what  shati  be. 

But  whate*er  English  to  the  blessM  shall  go^ 
And  the  fourth  Harry  or  first  Orange  meet; 

Find  him  disowning  of  a  Bourbon  foe, 
And  him  detesting  a  BataTian  fleet. 

Now  on  tbeir  coasts  oar  Conquenng  nary^rides, 
Waylays  their  mercbants,  and  their  land  besets; 

Each  day  new  wealth  without  their  care  proYidea^ 
They  Ue  asleep  with  prizes  in  their  neta. 

So  close  behind  some  promontory  1i«  ' 
Tbe  huge  leriathans  t*  attend  their  prey ; 

And  gire  no  chase,  but  swallów  in  the  firy, 
Which  through  their  gaping  jaws  mistafce  the  way. 

Nor  was  this  all :  in  ports  and  roads  remote, 
DestructWe  fires  among  whole  fleets  we  send ; 

Trłumphant  flames  upon  the  water  float, 
And  ontrbound  ships  at  home  their  Yoyage  end* 

Those  various  sąuadrons  yariously  design^d, 
Each  vessel  freighted  with  a  seyeral  load, 

Each  squadron  waiting  for  a  sereral  wind, 
AU  find  but  one,  to  bum  them  in  tbe  road. 

Some  bound  for  Gninea,  golden  sand  to  find, 
Borę  all  the  gauds  the  simple  natiyes  wear ; 

Some  for  the  pride  of  Turkish  coarts  design'd, 
Forfolded  turbans  finest  Holland  bear. 

Some  English  wool  rescM  in  a  Belgian  loom, 
And  into  clotb  of  spungy  softness  madę, 

Did  into  France  or  colder  Denmark  doom. 
To  ruin'  with  worse  ware  our  stapte  trade. 

Our  greedy  seamen  rummage  every  |iold, 
Smile  on  the  booty  of  each  wealthier  chest, 

And,  as  the'  priests  who  with  their  gods  make  boldj 
Take  what  they  like,  and  sacrifice  the  rest. 

Butah*  howinsincefeareallonr  joys!       [stay; 

Which,  sent  from  Hearen,  like  lightmngraake  no 
Their  palling  taste  the  joumey'8  length  destroys, 

Or  gfief  seat  post  o'ertakas  them  on  tb<S  way* 
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Swetrd  wtth  oiir  iate  snccesSes  cm  the  fbe, 
Which  France  and  Holland  wanted  power  to  crois, 

We  urs^e  an  umieen  hAe  to  lay  un  Iow, 

And  feed  their  enrious  eyes  with  EogUsh  loas. 

Each  element  his  dread  command  obeys, 
Who  makes  or  mins  with  a  smile  or  firówn; 

Who,  as  by  ooe  he  dtd  our  nation  raise, 
So  Dow  he  with  another  pulls  us  down. 

Yet,  London,  eropress  of  the  northeni  clime, 
By  an  high  fate  thou  greatly  didft  expire; 

Great  as  the  worid'ii,  which,  at  the  death  of  Time, 
MobŁ  fSill,  and  ri«e  a  nobler  fnune  by  Fire. 

iU  when  aome  dire  usnrper  HeaTeo  providea» 
To  scourpR  his  country  with  a  lawless  sway  $ 

His  birth,  perbaps,  some  petty  village  hides, 
And  eets  his  cradle  out  of  Fortune*s  way : 

Till,  folly  ripe,  his  swelling  fute  breaks  out. 
And  hurrics  htm  to  mijchty  mischiefii  on: 

His  prince,  sarpris^d  at  fint,  no  ill  could  donbt. 
And  wants  the  power  to  pieet  it  when  'tis  known. 

Such  was  the  rise  of  this  prodigioos  Ftre, 
Which  in  mean  buiidings  firrt  obscurely  bred, 

F^m  thence  did  soon  to  open  streets  aspire. 
And  straight  to  palaces  and  temples  tprńd. 

Tlie  diligence  of  trades  and  noisefol  gakH 
And  luxury  morę  Iate,  asleep  were  laid  i 

AU  was  the  Nigfafs ;  and  in  her  silent  reign 
No  sound  the  rest  of  Ńatnre  did  inrade. 

In  this  deep  ąuiet,  fitnn  what  sotfrce  unknown, 
Those  sc«ds  of  Fire  their  fatal  birth  disekwe ; 

And  firsŁ  few  scąttering  sparks  about  werc  blown. 
Big  with  the  flames  that  to  our  ruin  tose^ 

Then  in  some  clos^pent  room  it  crept  ak»g^ 
And,  smouldering  as  it  went,  in  silcnce  fed ; 

Till  th'  infant  monster,  with  devouring  stroog, 
WalkM  boldly  upright  with  exatted  head. 

Kow  like  some  lich  or  mighty  murderer, 
,  Too  great  for  prison,  which  he  breaks  with  gold ; 

Wbo  fresher  for  new  mischiefe  does  appear, 
And  dares  the  world  to  tax  him  with  the  old : 

80  scapes  tb'  insulting  Fire  his  narrow  jall* 
And  makes  smali  outlets  tnto  open  air: 

There  the  fierce  winds  his  tender  force  assail. 
And  beat  him  downward  to  his  first  repair. 

The  winds,  fike  crafty  coortezans,  withbeld 
His  flames  from  buming,  but  to  blow  them  morę: 

And  every  lircsh  attempt  he  is  repeli'd 
With  ikint  deniab  weaker  than  before. 

And  now  no  k»ger  letted  of  bis  prey, 
He  leaps  np  at  it  with  enrag^d  desire: 

O*erlooks  the  neighbours  with  a  wide  surrey. 
And  nods  at  e^ery  bonie  his  threatening  fire. 

The  ghosts  of  traitorl  from  the  bridge  deKend, 
Witk  bold  fanatic  spectns  to  rejoice : 

Abont  the  fire  into  a  dance  they  bend. 
And  sing  their  sabbatb  notes  with  feeble  Yoice. 


Our  guardian  angd  saw  them  where  they  sitc 
Above  the  pałace  of  our  slumbering  kmg: 

He  sigh*d,  abandoning  his  charge  to  Fate, 
And  drooping,  oft  lookM  back  npon  the  win^ 

At  length  the  cracUing  noise  and  dreadfnl  falase 
CalPd  up  some  waking  lorer  to  the  sight; 

And  long  it  was  ere  be  Ćhe  rest  could  raise, 
Whose  heavy  eyelids  yet  were  fuli  of  ni^ht 

The  nest  to  danger.  Kot  punned  by  Fate, 
HaIf-c1oth*d,  half-naked,  hastily  retire : 

And  frighted  mothcrs  strike  their  breasts  loo  bl^ 
For  helptess  infimts  left  amidst  the  fire. 

Their  cries  soon  waken  all  the  dwellers  near; 

Now  munnuring  noises  rise  in  erery  strect: 
The  morę  remote  run  stumbling  with  their  fesr. 

And  in  the  dark  men  justle  as  they  meet 

So  weary  bees  in  little  cetls  repose ; 

But  if  night^robbrrs  liłt  the  well-stor^d  hive^ 
An  humming  through  their  waxen  city  gnmi, 

And  out  upon  each  oŁber's  wings  they  dme. 

Now  streets  grow  tbrongM  and  bpsy  as  by  day: 
Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallow*d  <|iiire : 

Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines  plaj; 
And  some  morę  bold  mount  ladden  to  tbe  frt 

In  Tatn :  for  from  the  east  a  Belgiao  wind 
His  hoatile  breath  through  the  dry  rafbn  usi\ 

The  flames  impeird  soon  Idft  tlieir  foes  bduaii,    . 
And  forward  with  a  wanton  fury  wenL 

A  key  of  fire  ran  all  along  the  abore. 
And  Iighten'd  all  the  ri^er  with  a  blaze: 

The  wakenM  tides  began  again  to  roar. 
And  wondering  fish  in  shining  waten  gazę. 

Old  father  Thames  rais^d  up  his  rererend  hea^ 
But  fear^d  the  fate  of  Simois  would  retora: 

Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed. 
And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  bis  unb 

The  Fire,  meantime,  walks  in  a  broader  gron; 

To  either  band  his  wings  he  opens  wide: 
He  a-ades  the  streets,  and  straight  he  reachcs  cni^ 

And  plays  his  longing  flames  on  th*  otber  śdf. 

At  first  they  warm,  then  scorch,  and  then  tbfj  takt; 

Now  wiUi  long  necks  from  side  to  side  they  fced: 
At  length  grown  strong  their  mother  Fire  fbmkc^ 

And  a  new  colony  of  Flames  succeed. 

To  erery  nobler  portion  of  the  town 
The  curling  billows  roli  their  re^ess  tide: 

In  parties  now  they  straggle  up  and  dowI^  » 

As  armies  unoppos^d  for  prey  diride. 


One  mighty  squadron  with  a  side-wind  qwd,        , 
Through  narrow  lancs  his  cumber'd  fire  does  hsM4 

By  poworful  charms  of  gold  and  Bilver  led, 
Tlie  Lombard  bankers  and  the  'Changetovaite. 

Another  backward  to  the  Tower  woold  go^ 
And  slowly  eats  bis  way  against  the 

But  the  main  body  of  the  marchmg  fbe 
Agamst  tb'  imperial  pałace  is  doignU 
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Koir  day  appears,  and  with  ihe  day  the  king, 
Włiose  early  care  had  robbM  him  of  his  rest : 

Far  off  the  cracks  of  fallin^  houses  rin^, 
And  shrieks  of  subjects  piercc  his  tender  breast 

Kear  as  he  draws,  thick  harbingers  of  smoke 

With  gloomy  pitlars  coTer  all  the  place ; 
Whose  little  interyals  of  night  are  broke 
'  By  tparks,  that  drive  against  his  sacred  fikce. 

Morę  than  his  gaards  his  sorrows  madę  him  known. 
And  pious  tearswhicbdown  his  cheeks  did  shower : 

Ute  wretched  tn  bis  grief  fbrgot  their  own ; 
So  much  the  pity  oif  a  king  has  power. 

He  wept  the  iłames  of  what  he  Jov*d  so  well. 
And  what  so  weil  had  merited  his  love : 

For  never  prince  in  grace  did  mote  exQe\t 
Or  Toyal  city  morę  in  duty  8trove. 

Kor  with  an  idle  care  did  he  bchotd : 

Subjects  may  grieve,  but  monarchs  must  redress ; 
He  cheers  the  feaiful,  and  commends  the  bold, 
'  And  makes  despairers  hope  for  good  sncci 


Himself  directs  what  first  is  to  be  done, 
And  orden  all  the  succours  which  they  bring: 

T^e  hdpful  and  the  good  about  him  run, 
And  f>rm  an  army  worthy  such  a  king. 

He  sees  the  dire  contagion  spread  so  fasty 
That  where  it  seizes  all  relief  is  Tain : 

And  therefore  mnst  unwillingly  lay  waste 
That  country,  which  woutd.eise  the  foe  maintain. 

The  powder  blowa  up  all  befbre  the  Fire : 

Th*  amazed  Flames  stand  gather^d  on  a  heap; 
And  from  the  precipice^s  brink  retire, 
'  Afraid  to  venture  oo  so  large  a  leap. 

Thns  fighting  Fires  a  while  themseWes  consume, 
But  straight,  like  TYirks,  forc*d  on  to  win  or  die, 

They  first  lay  tender  bridges  of  their  ftime, 
And  o^er  the  breach  in  unctnous  yapours  iły. 

Part  stay  for  passage,  till  a  gust  of  wind 
Ships  o*er  their  fbrces  in  a  shining  sheet : 

Part  oreeping  nnder  gronnd  their  jouraey  blind. 
And  climbtng  from  below  their  fellows  meet 

Tlius  to  some  ńesert  plain,  or  old  wood  side, 
Dire  night-bags  come from  far  to  dance  their  round; 

And  o'er  broad  riyers  on  their  fiends  they  ride,' 
Or  sweep  in  clouds  above  the  blasted  ground. 

Ko  help  avaiłs:  ibr,  hydraTlike,  the  Fire 
•  lifls  up  his  hundrcd  heads  to  aim  his  way : 
And  scarce  the  wealthy  can  one  half  retire, 
Before  he  rushes  in  to  share  the  prey. 

lite  rich  grow  suppliant,  and  tbe  poor  grow  proud : 
,  Hiose  ofTer  mighty  gain,  and  these  ask  morę : 
So  void  of  pity  is  th*  ignoble  crowd, 
When  others*  ruin  may  increase  their  storę. 

As  those  wha  ]ive  by  shores  with  joy  behoM 
Some  wealthy  yessel  split  or  stranded  m'gh, 

And'flpom  the  rocks  leap  down  for  shipwreck'd  gdd, 
And  saek  tbe  tempesta  which  the  others  fly : 


So  these  but  walt  the  owners*  last  des])air, 
And  what  *s  perinitted  to  the  flames  invade; 

£v'n  from  thcir  jaws  they  hungry  morsels  tear. 
And  on  their  backs  the  spoils  ^  Yulcan  ladę. 

The  days  were  all  in  this  lost  labour  spent ; 

And  when  the  weary  king  gave  place  to  night. 
His  beams  he  to  his  royal  brother  lent. 

And  sashone  still  in  his  reflectire  light. 

Night  came,  but  withont  darkness  or  repose^, 
A  dismal  picture  of  the  generał  doom ; 

\^liere  souls  distracted  when  ihe  trumpet  blows. 
And  half  unready  with  their  bodies  come. 

Those  who  have  homes,  when  home  they  do  repair^ 
To  a  last  lodging  cali  their  wandering  ffiends: 

Their  sbort  uneasy  sleeps  are  broke  with  care. 
To  lock  how  near  their  own  destruction  tends. 

Hiose  who  have  nonę,  sit  round  where  onoe  it  was. 
And  with  fuli  eyes  each  wonted  room  reąuire: 

Haunting  the  yet  warm  aąbes  of  the  place, 
As  murder^d  men  walk  where.  they  did  expirc. 

Sotee  stir  up  coals  and  watch  the  yestal  6re, 
Others  in  vain  from  sight  of  ruin  run ; 

And  while  through  buming  labyrinths  they  retire, 
With  loathing  eyes  repeat  what  they  would  shun. 

The  most  in  fields  like  herded  beasts  lie  down, 
To  dews  obnoxiou8  on  the  grassy  floor ; 

And  while  their  babcs  in  sleep  their  sorrows  drown. 
Sad  pareuts  watch  the  remnants  of  their  stote. 

While  by  the  motion  of  the  flames  they  guess 
What  streets  are  buming  now,  and  what  are  near, 

An  infent  waking  to  the  paps  would  press, 
And  meets,  instead  of  milk,  a  falling  tear. 

No  thonght  can  ease  them  but  their  sovereign*s  care, 
Whose  praise  th'  aflSicted  as  their  comfort  sing : 

ET*n  those,  whom  want  might  drive  to  just  dcspair, 
Think  life  a  blessing  under  such  a  king. 

Meantime  he  sadly  suiTers  in  their  grief» 
Outweeps  an  hermit,  and  outprays  a  saint : 

All  the  long  night  he  studies  their  relief, 
How  they  may  be  8upply'd  and  he  may  want 

**  O  Ood,"  sald  he,  *'  thou  patron  of  my  dajs, 
Ouide  of  my  youth  in  exiie  and  distress ! 

Who  me  unfriencled  broughfst,  by  wondrous  ways, 
The  kmgdom  of  my  fathers  to  poesess : 

"  Be  thou  my  judge,  with  what  unwearyM  care 
I  sińce  have  labour^d  for  my  people*s  good ; 

To  bind  the  bruises  of  a  civil  war. 
And  stop  the  issues  of  their  wasting  blood. 

"  Thou  who  hast  taught  me  to  forgire  the  ill. 
And  recompense  as  friends  the  good  misled; 

If  mercy  be  a  precept  of  thy  will,  ^ 

Return  that  mercy  on  thy  8errant*s  head. 

**  Or  if  my  heedlesb  youth  has  step'd  astray^ 
Too  soon  forgetful  of  thy  gracious  band  $ 

On  me  alone  th^  just  displeasnre  lay, 
Buttake  thy  judgments  fźom  this  mouming  land. 
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'*  We  all  ha^e  sinnM,  and  thou  bast  laid  os  Iow, 
As  humble  earth  from  whence  at  ftrst  we  came : 

like  flying  shades  before  the  clouds  we  show, 
And  shnnk  like  parcbrnent  io  consuming  fiame. 

**  O  let  it  be  enough  what  thou  hast  done,;  [street, 
'mien  spotted  Deaths  rao  ann'd  through  every 

With  poi9on'd  darts  wbich  not  the  good  couldshun, 
The  speedy  could  outfly,  or  valiant  meet 

"  The  living  few,  and  frequent  funerals  then, 
ProctaimM  thy  wrath  on  this  forsaken  place: 

And  now  thoee  few  who  are  returti'd  again, 
Thy  searching  jodgments  to  their  dwellings  tracę. 

"  O  pass  not.  Lord,  an  absoUite  decree» 
Or  bind  thy  sentence  uncooditiooal : 

But  in  thy  sentence  our  reinone  foresee, 
And  in  that  foresight  this  thy  doom  recaL 

"  Thy  threatemngs,  Lord,  as  thine  thou  may^st  re- 
But  if  immutable  and  fix*d  they  stand,     [yoke: 

Cootinoe  still  thyself  to  giTe  the  stroke. 
And  let  not  foreign  fbes  oppress  thy  land.** ' 

Th'  Etemal  beard,  and  (rom  the  heaven]y  quire 
Chose  out  the  cherub  with  the  flaming  sword; 

And  bade  bim  swiilly  dri^e  th'  approaclung  Fire 
From  where  our  naral  magazines  were  stor^d. 

The  blessed  minister  his  wings  di8piay*d» 
And  like  a  shooting  star  be  cleft  the  night : 

He  cbarg^d  the  flames,  and  those  that  disobey*d 
He  lash*d  to  duty  with  his  sword  of  light. 

The  fugitive  Flames,  chastisM,  went  forth  to  proy 
On  pious  structures,  by  our  fathers  rearM ; 

By  which  to  Heaven  they  did  aflect  the  way, 
£ie  &ith  in  churchmen  without  works  was  heard. 

The  wanting  orphans  saw,  with  watery  eyes^ 
Their  founders*  charity  in  dust  laid  Iow ; 

And  sent  to  God  their  ever-an8wer'd  cries, 
For  he  protects  the  poor,  who  madę  them  so. 

Kor  oould  tby  fabric,  PauKs,  defcnd  thoe  long, 
Though  thou  weit  sacred  to  thy  Maker's  praiae: 

Though  madę  immortal  by  a  poeV8  song ; 

And  poets*  songs  the  Tbeban  walU  could  raise. 

The  daring  Flames  peepM  in,  and  saw  fioin  far 
The  awful  beauties  of  the  sacred  quire : 

But,  sińce  it  was  propban'd  by  civil  war, 

Hcaven  thought  it  fit  to  have  it  purg'd  by  firaw 

Now  down  the  narrow  streets  it  swiftly  came> 
And  widety  opcning  did  ou  both  sides  prey : 

This  benefit  we  sadly  owe  the  flame, 
If  only  ruin  must  enlarge  our  way. 

And  now  four  days  the  Sun  had  seen.  our  woes : 
Foor  nights  the  Moon  beheld  th*  incessaot  fire; 

It  secm'd  as  if  the  stars  roore  sicklj  rosę, 
And^urUier  from  the  feverish  Nprth  retlre. 

In  th'  empyrean  Heaven,  the  blessM  abode, 
The  thrones  and  the  dominions  prostrate  lie. 

Not  daring  to  behold  their  angry  God ; 
And  an  hush^d  silencc  damps  the  tuncful  sky. 


At  łength  th*  Almighty  catt  a  pit3riDg  eye. 
And  mercy  sofUy  touch*d  bis  melting  bńast: 

He  saw  the  town*s  one  balf  in  rubbi»łvlie, 
And  eager  flames  drive  od  to  storm  the  roU 

An  bollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes, 

In  flrmaroental  watcrs  dipt  above; 
Of  it  a  broad  extingui!;her  he  makes. 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  tbór  ąuarry  drore. 

•   • 
The  TaoąuishM  Fires  withdraw  from  every  płace- 

Or  fun  with  feeding  sink^into  a  sleep : 
Each  housebold  genius  sbows  again  his  &ce, 

And  from  the  beartbs  tbe  Uttle  Laies  CKcp. 

Our  king  this  morę  than  natwal  change  bchott; 

With  sober  joy  his  heart  and  eyes  aboond: 
To  the  All-good  his  Ilfted  hands  he  folds, 

And  thanks  him  Iow  on  his  redeemed  gromL 

As  when  sharplinoatshad  loog  ooo6tnia*d  theesitl^ 
A  kiodly  thaw  unlocks  it  with  cold  raia; 

And'  first  the  tender  blade  peept  up  tobiith,  [gnat 
And  straight  the  green  fields  Uughwithprani'd 

By  such  degrees  the  spreading  gladness  grev 
In  every  heart  which  fear  had  fme  bdbre: 

The  standing  streets  with  so  much  .ioy  they  ner, 
That  with  less  grief  tbe  perisb*d  they  óiąkn, 

The  father  of  the  people  apeB'd  wide 

His  Stores,  and  all  the  poor  with  plcaty  Mi 

Tbus  God*s  anointed  God'8  owa  place  męęhfi, 
And  filPd  the  empty  with  his  «iaiły  bnad. 

This  rojral  bonnty  broogbt  itś  owo  reward, 
And  in  their  minds  so  deep  did  priot  the  mm; 

That  if  their  ruins  sadly  they  regard, 
Tis  but  with  fear  tbe  sigbt  might  dńre  himtecb 

But  so  may  he  Kve  long,  that  to«m  to  sway, 
Whićh  by  his  auspice  they  m'iU  nobler  laske^ 

As  he  will  hatch  tboir  ashes  by  his  stay, 
And  not  tlieir  humble  ruiiy  dow  foisakic: 

They  have  not  lost  their  loyalty  by  Gni 
Nor  is  their  courage  or  their  wealth  so  km, 

Tlint  from  his  wars  they  poorly  would  retiiei 
Or  bcg  the  pity  of  a  vanqnisb*d  fbe. 

Not  with  morę  constancy  tbe  Jewa,  of  old 
By  Cyrus  from  rewarded  exiŁe  sent» 

Tlirir  royal  city  did  io  dust  behold, 
Or  with  morę  Tigour  US  rebuikl  it  wesŁ 

The  utmost  malice  of  tbe  stpiB  is  past. 

And  two  dire  oomcts,  which  baTesoourg*d  thsUn, 

In  their  owo  plague  and  fire  ha^e  bpeathMlbebili 
Or  dfmly  in  their  sinking  aockets  finwa. 


Now  freaoent  trines  tbe  b<qipier  Ugbts 
And  high-rais^d  Jo^e  from  bis  dark  prisaa  fiae^ 

l^hose  weights  took  off  that  on  bis  planet  hnę, 
Will  gloriously  the  new-laid  work  sooaeei 

Methinks  already  firom  tbis  ol^raMC  flaott, 
I  see  a  city  of  morę  precioua  nold: 

Rich  as  tlie  towm  wbich  gives  the  Ihdies  nssM^ 
With  siher  paT'd«  aod  all  diTiąe  with  ggldr 
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Afrnady  labooring  with  a  mightjr  fkte, 

She  sbakes  the  rubbish  from  her  moimting  braw, 

And  seemt  to  hav«  renewM  her  charter's  datę, 
Wliicli  Heaven  will  to  the  death  of  Time  allow. 

Morę  great  than  human  now,  and  morę  august, 
Now  dtify*d  she  from  ber  Ares  does  rise : 

Her  widening  streets  od  newr  foundations  trust. 
And  opening^  iuto  larger  parts  she  fljes. 

Sefiire  she  like  some  shei^herdess  did  show, 
"Who  sat  to  bathe  ber  by  a  river's  side ; 

Tłot  answering  to  her  famę,  but  rade  and  Iow, 
Nor  taaght  the  beauteous  arts  of  modern  pride. 

Now  like  a  maiden  queen  she  wili  bebold, 
From  her  high  tun%ts,  hourly  suitors  come ; 

The  East  with  incense,  and  the  West  with  gold, 
Will  stand  like  suppliants  to  receive  her  doom. 

The  silref  Thames,  ber  own  domestic  flood, 
Shall  bear  ber  yessels  like  a  sweeping  train  ; 

And  often  wind,  as  of  bis  mistress  proud, 
With  ionging  eyes  to  meet  ber  face  again. ' 

The  wealthy  Taerus,  and  the  wealŁhier  Rhine, 
Tbe  gk>ry  of  their  towns  no  morc  shall  boast. 

And  Seyne*  that  woutd  with  Bclpan  rirere  join, 
Sbąll  find  ber  1  ostre  stain^d,  and  traific  lost 

The  'Ycnturous  merchant,  who  destgn'd  morc  far, 
And  toaches  on  our  hospitabic  shore^ 

Chann^d  witb  the  splendour  of  this  northem  star, 
Shall  here  uniade  him,  and  depart  no' morę. 

Our  powcrful  navy  shall  no  longcr  meet, 
The  wealth  of  France  or  Holland  to  inrade; 

The  beauty  of  this  town  without  a  flect, 

From  all  the  world  shall  viadicate  her  trade* 

And  while  this  famM  emporium  we  prepare, , 
The  Britisli  ocean  shall  sucb  triumphs  boast, 

That  those,  w^o  now  disdain  our  trade  to  share, 
Shall  rob  like  pirates  on  our  wealthy  coast 

Already  we  bave  conquer'd  half  the  war. 
And  the  less  daugerous  part  is  leit  behind: 

Our  trouble  now  is  but  to  make  them  dare, 
And,not  so  great  to  vanquish  as  to  find. 

Tbus  to  the  eastem  wealth  through  storms  we  go^ 
'  But  now,  the  Capc  once  doubled,  fear  no  morę  i 
A  coDstant  trade-wind  will  securely  blow. 
And  gently  lay  us  on  tbe  spicy  shore. 
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How  duli,  and  how  insensibte  a  bea^ 

b  man,  who  yet  would  lord  it  u'er  the  rest ! 

Philos^phers  and  poets  Tainly  strove 

In  every  age  the  fumpish  mass  to  move : 

But  tho0e  wcre  pedants,  when  comparM  with  these, 

Who  know  not  oniy  to  instnict,  but  please. 

Poets  alone  found  the  dellghtful  way, 

MysterkMU  morals  gently  to  conyey 


In  charming  nnmbers;  so  that  as  men  grew 

P1eas'd  with  their  poems,  they  grew  wiser  too. 

Satire  has  always  shone  among  the  rest. 

And  is  the  boldest  <?ay,  if  not  the  bcst. 

To  tell  men  frcply  of  their  foulest  faults; 

To  laugh  at  their  rain  deeds,  and  vaincr  thoughf > 

Tn  satire  too  the  wisc  took  different  ways, 

To  each  deserving  iti  pecnliar  praise. 

Some  did  all  folly  with  just  sharpness  blame, 

Whilstotben  laugh'd,  andscoraM  them  into  shame* 

But  of  these  two,  the  last  succeedod  besi, 

As  men  aim  rightest  when  they  shoot  in  jest. 

Yet,  if  we  may  presume  toJt>1ame  our  guides. 

And  censure  those  who  censure  all  besides, 

In  other  things  they  justly  are  prcferr*d : 

In  this  alone  methinks  the  ancients  err'd; 

Against  the  grossest  follies  they  declaim  ; 

Hard  they  pursue,  but  hunt  ignoble  gamę. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  sucb  blots  to  hit. 

And  'tis.the  talent  of  cach  vu1gar  wit : 

Besides  'tis  labour  lost ;  for  who  would  preach 

Morals  to  Armstrong,  or  duli  Aston  teach  ? 

'Tis  being  devout  at  play,  wise  at  a  bali, 

Or  bringing  wit  and  friendship  to  Whitehall. 

But  with  sharp  eyes  those  nicrr  faults  to  find, 

Which  lic  obJHJurely  in  the  wisest  mind  j 

That  little  speck  which  all  the  rrst  does  spoil. 

To  wash  ofi*  that  would  be  a  noble  toil, 

Beyond  the  loose-writ  libels  of  this  age, 

Or  the  forc'd  sccncs  of  our  declining  stage; 

Aboye  all  censure  too,  cach  little  wit 

W\\\  be  so  gla'l  to  sec  the  greater  hit ; 

Who  judging  better,  though  concem'd  the  most, 

Of  sucb  con^^ction  will  have  cause  to  boast. 

In  sucb  a  satire  all  would  seek  a  share, 

And  e\'ery  fool  will  fancy  be  is  thcre. 

Old  story-tcliers  too  must  piue  and  die. 

To  sec  their  aatiąuated  wit  laid  by ; 

like  her,  who  missM  her  name  in  a  lampoon. 

And  grievM  to  find  berself  decay'd  so  soon. 

No  common  coxcomb  must  be  mcntionM  here : 

Not  the  dul]  train  of  dancing  sparks  appcar; 

Nor  fluttcring  officers  who  never  fight; 

Of  sucb  a  MTctched  rabble  who  would  writc  ? 

Much  less  half  wits:   that  *s  morę  against  oor 

rulcs; 
For  they  are  fops,  the  other  are  but  fools. 
Who  would  not  be  as  silly  as  Dunbar  ? 
As  duli  as  Monmouth,  rather  than  sir  Carr  ? 
The  cunning  courtier  should  be  slighted  too, 
Who  with  duU  knavery  makes  so  much  ado; 
Tiirthe  shrewd  fool,  by  thriTing  too,  too  fast, 
like  Esop*s  fox  becomes  a  prey  at  last. 
Nor  shall  the  royal  mistresses  be  nam'd, 
Too  ugly,  or  too  casy,  to  be  blam'd ; 
With  whom  each  rhyming  fool  keepssuch  a  pother, 
They  are  as  common  that  way  as  tbe  other: 
Yet  sauntering  Charles,  between  his  beastly  brac<^ 
Mects  with  dissembling  still  in  either  place, 
Afiected  humour,  or  a  painted  face. 
In  loyal  libels  we  have  often  told  him, 
How  one  has  jilted  him,  the  other  sold  him  i 
How  that  aflects  to  laogh,  how  this  to  weep; 
But  who  can  raił  so  łong  as  be  can  sleep? 
Was  ever  prince  by  two  at  once  misled, 
Faise,  foolish,  old,  ill-natur*d,  and  ill-bred? 
Eamley  and  Aylesbury,  with  all  that  race    * 
Of  busy  blockheads,  shall  hare  here  no  plaoe; 
At  council  set  as  foils  on  Dorset^s  score, 
To  make  that  great  ialse  jewel  shine  the  morei 
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Who  all  that  while  was  thought  ezceeding  wise, 
Oniy  for  taking  pains  and  teUmg  lies.  ' 
Bttt  there  's  no  meddling  with  such  nanseous  med ; 
Their  very  names  have  tir*d  my  lazy  pen: 
*Ti8  time  to  quit  their  company,  and  cboose 
Some  fitter  tubject  for  a  sharper  Muse. 

Fint,  let  *s  behold  tbc  merriert  man  alWe 
Against  his  careleas  genius  vain1y  striTe  ; 
Quit  his  dcar  ease,  some  deep  design  to  lay, 
'Oainst  a  set  time,  and  then  fbrg^  the  day  : 
Yet  he  will  langh  at  his  best  friends,  and  be 
Just  as  good  company  as  Nokes  and  Lee* 
But  when  he  aims  at  reason  or  at  rule, 
He  tums  himself  the  best  to  ridicule. 
Let  him  at  business  ne'er  so  eamest  sit, 
Show  htm  but  mirth,  and  bait  that  mirth  with  wit; 
That  shądow  of  a  jest  shall  be  ei\joy*d, 
Though'hc  Icft  all  mankind  to  be  destroy^d. 
So  cat  transformM  sat  gnively  and  demure, 
Till^mouse  appearM,  and  tbought  himself  secure ; 
But  soon  the  lady  had  him  in  her  eye, 
And  from  her  friend  did  just  as  oddly  fly. 
Reaching  above  our  nattire  does  no  good ; 
We  must  fali  back  to  our  old  flesh  and  blood  j 
A%  by  our  little  Machiavel  we  find      ' 
That  nimblest  creature  of  the  busy  kind. 
His  limbs  are  crippled,  and  his  body  shakes; 
Yet  his  bard  mind,  whioh  all  this  bustle  makeS| 
No  pity.  of  its  poor  companion  takes. 
What  gra^'ity  can  hołd  from  laughing  out. 
To  see  him  drag  his  feeble  legs  about, 
Lil^  hounds  ill-coupled }    Jowler  lugs  him  still 
Through  hedges,  ditches,  and  through  all  that  's  ill, 
Twere  crime  in  aqy  man  but  him  alone 
To  use  a  body  so,  though  'tis  one*s  own  : 
Yet  this  ialse  comfort  never  gives  him  o^er, 
That  whilst  he  creeps  his  vigctous  thoughtscansoar: 
A  las !  that  soaring,  to  those  few  that  }aaow, 
Is  but  a  busy  groreling  here  below, 
So  men  in  rapture  think  they  mount  the  sky, 
Whilst  on  the  ground  th*  cntranced  wretches  lie  t 
So  modem  fops  have  iancy'd  they  could  fly. 
As  tlie  new  earl,  with  parts  deserYing  praise, 
^nd  wit  enough  %o  laugh  at  bis  ow^  ways, 
Yft  loses  all  soft  days  and  sensual  nights, 
Kind  Naturę  checkSi  f^oA  kinder  Fortune  slights; 
StriWnt;  against  his  quiet  all  he  can, 
J'or  the  fine  notion  of  a  busy  man. 
Aud  what  is  tliat-at  best,  but  one,  whose  mhid 
Ih  niadu  to  tire  himself  and  all  mankind  > 
For  Ireland  he  would  go;  faith,  let  him  reign } 
For  if  some  odd  fantastic  lord  would  ^n 
(Jarry  in  tHbks,  and  all  my  drudgery  do, 
I  '11  not  only  pay  him,  but  admire  him  too, 
But  is  tbere  any  otber  bcast  that  lives, 
VVbo  hii»  owu  harm  so  wittingly  contri^es  ? 
Will  any  dmg,  that  has  his  teeth  and  stones, 
)<efinedly  Ira^e  his  bitches  and  his  bones, 
To  tum  a  wheel,  and  bark  to  be  employM, 
^V''hile  Yenus  is  by  rival  dogs  enjoy*d  ? 
^ei  this  fond  man,  to  got  a  statesman's  name^ 
Furfeit^  h|s  frends,  his  freedom,  and  his  famę. 
Though  satire,  nicely  writ,  no  humour  stings 
But  those  who  merit  prąise  ii)  otber  tliings, 
Yet  we  must  needs  this  one  exception  make, 
And  break  our  rules  for  foUy  Tro|}o's  sake ; 
Who  was  too  much  despis*d  to  be  acous'd. 
And  thercfore  scarce  deaerves  to  be  abusM  j 
Kai^*(il  oniy  by  his  mercenar)'  tongue, 
l^ur  raiłinc  sniooŁbly}  and  for  reasuning  wro:ig, 


As  boys  on  holidays  let  looae  to  play, 

lAy  waggish  trapa  for  giris  that  pass  that  way; 

Then  sbout  to  see  in  dirt  and  deep  distress 

Some  silly  cit  in  ber  flower*d  ibolish  drai> 

So  have  T  mighty  satisfaction  fbund. 

To  see  his  tinsel  reason  on  the  groand: 

To  see  the  florid  fool  des]ńs'd,  and  koow  it. 

By  some  who  scarce  have  woids  enoiigh  to  shov  k: 

For  sense  sits  silent,  and  condemos  fn^weaker 

The  sinner,  nay  sometimes  the  wittiest  speaker: 

But  *ti8  pródigious  so  much  eloqiiaioe 

Sbonld  be  acquired  by  such  little  senae  i 

For  words  and  wit  did  ancienUy  agree. 

And  Tully  was  no  fbol,  though  this  man  be: 

At  bar  abusiTe,  on  the  bench  miable, 

KnaTe  on  the  wool»ck,  fop  at  oouncil-table. 

Thete  are  the  grievances  oiFsuch  fbols  as  wouU 

B^  rather  wise  tfaan  honest,  great  than  good. 

Some  other  kind  (tf  wits  must  be  m«de  kOOTB, 
Whose  harmless  errours  hurt  themselYcs  aiooe; 
£xce88  of  luxury  they  think  can  please, 
And  laztness  cali  loving  of  th«r  ease : 
To  live  dissol^^d  in  pleasures  still  they  feign, 
Though  their  whole  life  's  bnt  intemitting  paia: 
So  much  of  surfeits,  head-aches,  claps  are  leen, 
We  searce  perceire  the  little  time  hetween: 
Well-meaning  men,  who  make  this  grosa  mistsh^ 
And  pleasure  lose  only  for  pleasore*s  sake ; 
Each  pleasure  has  its  prlce,  and  when  we  pay 
Too  much  of  pain,  we  squańder  life  away. 

Thus,  Dorset,  purring  like  a  thoughtfnl  cat, 
MarryM,  bnt  wiser  puss  ne^er  tbought  oftbat) 
And  first  he  worried  her  with  railing  rhyme, 
Uke  Pembroke*s  masti^es  at  his  kindest  time; 
Then  for  one  night  sold  all  his  Blavish  Itfe, 
A  teeming  wldow,  but  a  barren  wife ; 
SwellM  by  contact  of  such  a  fulsome  toad, 
He  lugg^d  about  the  matrimonial  load ; 
Till  Poitune,  blindly  kind  as  well  as  he, 
Has  ill  restorM  him  to  his  liberty; 
l^liich  he  would  use  in  his  old  sneakinf  way, 
Drinking  all  night,  and  dozing  all  the  day; 
Duli  as  Ned  Ho«'ard,  whom  his  brisker  times 
Had  fiim*d  for  dullness  in  malicious  ihymeSi 

Mulgrave  had  much  ado  to  scape  tbe  saarp, 
Thouffh  leam*d  hu  all  those  arts  that  cheat  the  har\ 
For  aner  all  his  Tulgar  marriage-mocks, 
With  heauty  dazzled,  Numps  was  in  Uie  stocb; 
Deluded  parents  dry*d  their  weeping  eycs^ 
To  see  him  catch  his  tartar  lor  his  prize: 
Th'  impatient  town  waited  the  wiahM-for  cfaaagei 
And  cuckolds  smIFd  in  hopes  of  sweet  rerenge; 
1111  Petworth  plot  madę  us  with  eamiw  9K, 
As  his  estate,  his  person  too  was  free: 
Him  no  soft  thoughts,  no  gratitude  conU  morę; 
To  goid  he  fled  from  bcaiu^  and  from  lo^'e; 
Yet  failing  there  he  keeps  his  freedom  still, 
Foro'd  to  [ive  hąppily  against  his  will : 
lis  not  his  fiiuil,  if  too  much  weałth  and  powor 
Break  not  his  hoasted  qviet  every  hour* 

And  little  Sid.  for  simile  lenownM, 
Pleasure  has  ąlwąys  sougfat  (wt  iiever  fbond  : 
Unragh  ąll  his  thoughts  qą  winę  and  women  frll^ 
His  are  so  had,  surę  he  ne*er  thinks  at  all. 
Hie  flesh  he  lives  upon  is  rank  ęxtd  strong. 
His  meat  and  mistresses  ąre  kept  too  longj 
But  surę  we  all  mistake  this  pious  man, 
Who  mórtifies  his  person  all  he  can: 
What  we  unch^itąbly  take  for  sin, 
Are  OQly  rules  of  this  od<l  cąpuchią  ^ 
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For  n^rer  hermit  dndw  pn\e  |nretence, 
Has  lirM  morę  contrary  to  comrooa  sense; 
And  'tis  a*  rairacle  we  may  suppose, 
Ko  nastinew  oflPends  his  sldlful  nose ; 
Whicb  from  all  stink  can  with  peculiar  art 
Kxtract  perfume  and  essence  from  a  f— t: 
Eicpecting  supper  is  his  n^reat  delight ; 
He  toils  all  day  but  to  be  drunk  at  night ; 
Then  o'er  his  cups  this  night-bird  chirptng  sits, 
mi  h<i  takes  Hewit  and  Jack  Hall  for  wits. 

Rochester  I  desptse  for  want  of  wit, 
Though  thougtbt  to  bave  a  taił  and  cloren  feet ; 
For  wbile  he  mischief  means  to  all  mankind, 
Himself  alone  the  iii  effects  does  flnd: 
AiKł  80  like  witches  justly  suflera  shame, 
Whoae  harmleas  malice  is  so  mfch  the  same. 
Faise  are  his  words,  affected  is  his  wit ; 
So  oflen  he  does  aim,  so  seldom  bit ; 
Td  every  face  he  cringes  wbile  he  speaks. 
But  when  the  back  is  turnM  the  head  he  breaks: 
Mean  in  each  action,  lewd  in  every  limb, 
Mamiers  themseWes  are  mlschteyous  in  him : 
k  proof  tbat  chance  alone  makes  every  creature, 
A  Tery  Kilłigrew  without  good-nature. 
Por  what  a  Bessus  bas  he  always  liv*d, 
And  his  own  kickings  notably  contTiv*d  ? 
For,  tbere  's  the  (blly  that  *8  still  mixt  with  fear, 
Cówards  morę  blows  tban  any  hero  bear ; 
Of  fighting  sparks  some  may  their  pleasures  say. 
But  'tis  a  boldeir  thing  to  run  away : 
rhe  world  may  well  foigive  him  all  his  ill, 
FoF  erery  fault  does  prove  his  penance  still : 
Palsely  he  ialls  into  some  dangerous  noose. 
And  then  as  meanly  laboors  to  get  loose  j 
A  lifb  so  iniamoos  is  better  quitting, 
Spent  in  base  injury  and  Iow  submittiog* 
[  'd  likc  to  have  left  out  his  poetry ; 
Porgot  by  all  almost  as  well  as  me. 
Sometimcs  he  bas  some  humour,  never  wit. 
And  if  it  rarely,  very  rarely,  hit, 
Tis  under  so  much  nasty  rubbish  laid. 
To  find  it  out  's  the  clnderwoman'8  trade : 
Who  lor  the  wretched  remnants  of  a  fire, 
!VTust  toil  all  day  in  ashes  and  in  mirę. 
9o  lewdly  duli  his  idie  works  appear, 
rhe  wretched  texts  deserre  no  comments  here; 
kVhere  on^  poor  thought  sometimes,  left  all  alone. 
Por  a  whole  pege  of  dulness  must  atone. 

How  vain  a  thing  is  man,  and  how  unwisc ; 
Ev*n  he,  who  would  himself  the  most  despise ! 
[,  who  so  wise  and  hiimble  seem  to  be, 
f*^ow  my  own  ranity  and  pride  can't  see. 
Wliile  tbe  world'8  nonsense  is  so  sharply  shown, 
We  puU  down  otbers  but  to  raise  onr  own ; 
rbat'we  may  angels  seem,  we  paint  them  e1ve8| 
hiid  are  but  satires  to  set  up  ourselves. 
[,  whu  have  all  this  while  becn  finding  fault, 
t>'n  with  my  master  who  first  satire  taughtj 
And  did  by  that  describe  the  task  so  bard, 
It  seems  stupendous  and  above  i^ward ;    ' 
S(ńr  lałiour  with  iraeqnal  foree  to  climb 
rhat  lofty  bill,  unrearhM  by  former  time : 
'fis  just  that  I  should  to  the  bottom  fali, 
lioam  to  write  well,  or  not  to  wńte  at  all. 
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Si  propii^s  stes 

Te  capiet  magis. 

PART  I. 


TO  THE  READEII9 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  an  apology  ibr  my 
poem:  some  will  think  it  needs  no  esciise,  and 
others  will  receive  nonę.  The  design  I  am  surę  is 
bonest:  but  he  who  draws  his  pen  for  one  party, 
must  expect  to  make  ertemies  of  the  other.  For 
wit  and  fbol  are  con8cquents  of  Whig  and  Tory  ; 
and  evpry  man  is  a  knare  or  an  ass  to  the  con- 
trary side.  There  is  a  treasury  of  merits  in  the 
fanatic  church,  as  well  as  in  the  popisb :  and  'a 
pennyworth  to  be  had  of  saintship,  hooesty,  and 
poetry,  for  the  lewd,  the  factious,  and  the  błock- 
heads:  but  the  longest  cbapter  in  Deuteronomy 
bas  not  curees  enough  for  an  Anti-Bromingbam. 
My  comfort  is,  their  manifest  prejudice  to  my 
cause  will  render  their  judgment  of  less  autbority 
against  me.  Yet  if  a  poem  have  genius,  it  will 
force  its  own  reception  in  the  world.  For  there  is 
a  sweetness  in  good  yerse,  which  tickles  eveu  wbile 
ithurts:  and  no  man  can  be  heartily  angry  with 
him  who  pleases  him  against  his  will,  '  lite  com- 
mendation  of  adTersaries  is  the  greatest  triumph  of 
a  writer,  because  it  never  comes  unless  extorted. 
But  I  can  be  satisfied  on  morę  easy  terms :  if  I 
happen  to  plcase  the  morę  moderate  sort,  I  shall 
be  surę  of  an  bonest  party,  and,  in  all  probability, 
of  tbe  best  judges:  for  the  least  concemed  are 
eommoniy  the  least  corrupt.  And  I  confess  I  have 
laid  in  for  those,  by  rebating  the  satire,  where  jus- 
tice  would  allow  it,  from  carrying  too  sharp  an 
edge.  They  who  can  criticise  so  weakly,  as  to 
iniagine  I  bave  done  my  worst,  may  be  convinced 
at  their  own  cost,  that  I  can  write  sererely,  with 
morę  ease  than  I  can  gently.  I  have  but  laughed 
at  some  men*s  follies,  when  I  could  bave  declaimed 
against  their  vices ;  and  other  men*s  yirtucs  I  barć 
commcndcd,  as  freely  as  I  have  taxed  their  crimcs. 
And  now,  if  y^u  are  a  malicious  reader,  I  expcct 
you  should  return  upon  me,  that  I  affect  to  be 
thought  morę  inipartlal  tban  I  am :  but  if  men 
are  not  to  be  judged  by  their  professions,  God  for- 
give  you  communwealth*s-men  for  professing  so 
plausibly  for  the  govemment  You  cannot  be  so 
unconscionable  as  to  charge  me  for  not  subscribing 
my  ńame ;  for  that  would  re6ect  too  grossly  upon 
your  own  party,  who  never  dare^  though  they  have 
the  advantage  of  a  jury  to  secure  thcm.  If  you 
like  not  my  poem,  the  fault  may  possibly  be  in  my 
writing ;  though  it  is  hard  for  an  author  to  judge 
against  himself.  But  morę  probably  it  is  in  your 
morals,  which  cannot  bear  the  truth  of  it  Tbe 
vioIent  on  both  sides  will  condemn  the  character  of 
Absalom,  as  either  too  favourably  or  too  hardly 
drawn.  But  they  are  not  the  riolent  whom  I  de- 
sire  to  pleąse.  The  fault  on  the  rigbt  band  is  to 
extcnuate,  palliate,  and  ind  ulgę;  and  to  confess 
freely,  I  have  endeavoured  to  commit  it  Besides 
tbe  respect  wbich  [  owe  his  birth,  I  lmve  a  greater 
for  his  hcroic  yirtues^  and  David  himself  could  not 
be  morę  tender  of  the  young  man^s  life,  tban  I 
would  be  of  his  reimtatioo.    But  sińce  the  most 
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exccllent  natures  are  always  the  most  easy,  and« 
as  being  such,  are  the  soonest  perverŁed  by  ill 
counsels,  especially  when  baited  with  famę  and 
glor}' ;  it  18  no  morę  a  wonder  that  he  withstood 
not  the  temptations  of  Achitophel,  than  it  was  for 
AHam  not  to  have  resistcd  the  two  deviis,  the  ser- 
pent and  the  woman.  The  conclusion  of  the  story 
I  purposcly  forbore  to  prosecute,  becaose  I  could 
not  obtain  from  mjrself  to  show  Absalom  unibr- 
tunate.  The  frame  of  it  was  cut  out  but  for  a 
picture  to  the  waist ;  and  if  the  draught  be  /k>  iar 
tnie,  it  is  as  much  as  I  designed.  ? 

Werę  I  the  inrentor,  who  am  only  the  hint^"**", 
I  should  certainly  conciude  the  piece  with  the 
reconcilement  of  Absalom  to  David.  And  who 
knows  but  this  may  come  to  pass  ?  Things  were 
not  brought  to  an  extremity  where  I  left  the  story: 
there  seems  yet  to  be  room  left  for  a  compoeure; 
hereafter  there  may  be  only  for  pity.  I  have  not 
80  much  as  an  uncharit«bie  wish  against  Achito- 
phel; but  am  content  to  be  accused  of  a  good- 
natured  errour,  and  to  hope  with  Origen,  that  the 
I>evil  himself  may  at  last  be  saved.  For  which 
reason,  in  this  ppem,  he  is  neltber  brought  to  set 
his  honse  in  order,  nor  to  dispose  of  his  person 
afterwards,  as  he  in  wisdom  shall  think  fit.  God  is 
tnfinitely  merciful ;  and  his  viccgerent  is  only  not 
90,  because  he  is  not  infinite. 

The  true  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  of  yices 
correction.y  And  he,  who  wntes  honestly,  is  no 
morę  an  enemy  to  the  offender,  than  the  physician 
to  the  patient,  when  he  prescribcs  harsh  remedres 
to  an  iuveterate  disease ;  ibr  those  are  only  in  order 
to  prevent  the  chirurgeon^s  work  of  an  ense  rescin- 
dendum,  which  I. wish  not  to  my  very  enemies. 
To  conciude  all ;  if  the  body  politic  have  any  ana- 
logy  to  the  natural,  in  my  weak  judgment,  an  act 
of  oblivion  were  as  necossary  in  a  hot  distempercd 
State,  as  an  opiatc  would  be  in  a  raging  fever. 


ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEL. 

In  pious  times  ere  priestcraft  did  bcgin, 
Berore  polygamy  was  madę  a  sin; 
When  man  on  many  mn1tip1y'd  his  kind» 

•^*Ere  one  to  one  was  cursedly  confin'd ; 

When  Naturę  prompted,  and  no  law  denyM 
•*}^t)miscuou8  use  of  concubinc  and  bride ; 
Then  IsraeFs  monarch,  after  Heaven's  own  heart, 
His  Tigorous  warmth  did  various1y  impart 
To  wives  and  6laves  :  and,  wide  as  his  command, 
ScattcrM  his  Maker^ś  image  througli  the  land. 
Michał,  of  royal  blood,  the  crown  did  wear  ; 
A  soil  ungratefiil  to  the  tiller*s  care : 
Not  80  the  Test ;  for  severa1  mothers  borę 
To  godlike  I>avid  several  sens  before. 
But  sińce  like  slaves  his  bed  they  did  ascend, 

*     Ko  true  succession  could  their  seed  attend. 
Of  all  the  numerous  progeny  was  nonę 
So  beautiful,  so  brave,  as  Absalom : 
Whether,  inspir*d  by  some  diviner  lust. 
His  father  got  him  with  a  greater  gust ; 
Or  that  his  conscious  destiny  madę  way. 
By  manly  beauty,  to  imperial  sway ; 
Early  in  foreign  fields  he  won  renown, 
With  kings  and  states  ally'd  to  IsraePs  crown: 
In  peace  the  thoughts  of  war  he  could  remoTe, 
And  seem*d  as  he  were  only  bom  for  love. 


Whate'er  he'did  was  done  witfa  M  mndi 

In  him  alone  'twas  natural  to'pIeases 

His  motions  all  accompany*d  ^ith  grace; 

And  Paradise  was  open'd  in  his  face. 

With  secret  joy  indul^ent  Dayid  Tiew^d 

His  3routhful  image  in  liiii  son  reiiew'd  : 

To  all  his  wishes  nctbing  he  deny*d  ; 

And  madę  the  charming  Annabel  his  bride. 

What  foults  he  had,  for  who  from  foults  is  firee  ? 

His  father  could  not,  or  he  would  not  see. 

Some  warm  excesses,  which  the  law  forbore, 

Were  construed  youth,  that  putged  by  boilióg»*er; 

And  Amnon^s  murder,  by  a  specious  name, 

Was  ca]]'d  a  just  reyenge  for  injur'd  fiune. 

Tlius  prais'd  and  loT*d,  the  noble  yo«ith  remaiB'^^ 

While  I>avid  undi#urb'd  in  Sion  retgn^d. 

But  life  can  neręr  be  sincerely  biest: 

Heaven  punishes  the  bad,  and  prores  the  bert.      ^ 

The  Jews,  a  headstrong,  moody,  mnrmuTing  raoi^  j 

As  eirer  try*d  th'  extent  aad  stretch  of  grace;     ^ 

God'8  pamper*d  people,   wboniy    debauch^d  wik 

ease. 
No  king  could  go^era,  nor  no  God  ooold  piease; 
Gods.  they  had  try'd  of  erery  shape  and  sise, 
That  godsmitbs  could  produce,  or  pfiests  deriKs 
These  Adam-wits,  too  fortunately  free^ 
Began  to  dream  they  wanted  liberty ; 
AnJ  when  no  rule,  no  precedeot  was  fomid, 
Of  men,  by  laws  less  circumscrib^d  and  boan^ 
They  led  their  wild  desires  to  woods  and  caye^ 
And  thought  that  all  but  sarages  were  slares. 
They  vho,  when  Saul  was  dead,  without  a  błov,  . 
Madę  foolish  Ishbosheth  the  crown  forego; 
Who  banish*d  David  did  firom  Hebron  bring, 
And  with  a  generał  shout  proclaimM  him  king;. 
Those  very  Jews,  who  at  their  Tery  best 
Their  humour  morę  than  loyalty  exprest, 
Now  wonder'd  why  so  kmg  they  had  obey^d 
An  idol  monarch,  which  their  hands  had  madę; 
Thought  they  might  ruin  him  they  oould  creite^ 
Or  melt  him  to  that  goldcn  cal^  a  state. 
But  thcse  were  random  bolts ;  no  fonn*d  desigi^ 
Nor  interest  madę  the  factioos  croi^d  to  join: 
The  Bober  part  of  Isracl,  firee  from  ftain, 
Weil  knew  the  value  of  a  peaceful  rńgu; 
And,  looking  backward  with  a  wise  af&igbt, 
Saw  seams  of  wounds  dishonest  to  the  sight: 
In  contemplation  of  whose  u^y  scars, 
They  curst  the  memory  of  civil  wan. 
The  moderate  sort  of  men  thus  qualify*d, 
InclinM  the  balance  to  Uie  better  side ; 
And  David*s  mildness  manag*d  it  ao  weU, 
The  bad  found  no  occasion  to  rebel. 
But  when  to  sin  onr  biaas^d  naturę  leaos,  - 
The  careful  De^-il.is  still  at  band  with  mean^l 
And  proividently  pimps  for  ill  desires : 
The  good  old  cause  reviv'd  a  plot  reąuire^ 
Plots  true  or  false  are  neceasaiy  things, 
To  raise  up  commonwealths,  and  ruin  kipgs. 

Th'  inhabitants  of  old  Jernsalem 
Were  Jebusites ;  the  town  so  caird  firom  tbcn: 

And  theirs  the  native  right 

But  when  the  chosen  people  grew  morę  strona 
The  rightful  cause  at  length  became  the  wropg; 
And  erery  loss  the  men  of  Jebus  borę, 
They  still  were  thought  God's  enemies  the 
Thus  wom  or  weakenM,  well  or  ill  content, 
Submit  they  most  to  I>avid'8  gOTemmeot: 
ImpoTerishM  and  depriy'd  of  all  command, 
Their  tazes  doabled  as  they  lost  their  laodi 
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And  wbat  was  hanier  yet  to  flesh  and  blood, 
Their  gods  disgrac'd,  and  bamt  like  common  wi 
This  aet  the  beaihen  prieBthood  in  a  flaiue ; 
For  priests  of  all  religioDs  are  the  same : 
Of  whataoe^er  descent  their  godhead  be,- 
Stock,  stone,  ar  otber  homely  pedigree, 
In  his  defence  his  serrants  are  as  bold,  . 

As  if  he  biid  been  bom  of  beaten  gold.  ^ 

The  Jewish  rabbins,  though  their  eneniies, 
In  this  conclude  them  bonest  men  and  wisei 
For  'twas  their  duty,  all  the  leamed  think, 
17  espouse  bis  caiue,  by  whom  they  eat  and  drink. 
From  hcnce  began  that  plot,  the  nation's  cursej^"^ 
Bad  in  itself,  but  represented  worse; 
Rais'd  in  estremea,  and  in  extremes  decry*d; 
With  oaths  affirmM,  with  djang  ^-ows  deny'd ; 
Not  weijch'd  nor  wiimow'd  by  the  multitude. 
Bat  swaUow'd  in  the  mass,  unchew'd  and  cnide. 
Some  trutb  there  was,  but  dashM  and  brew^d  with 

lł«S, 

To  please  the  fools,  and  puzzle  all  the  wise.     / 
Succeeding  times  did  equal  foUy  cali, 
BelieTing  nothing,  or  believing  all. 
Th*  EgypUan  rites  the  Jebusites  embracM, 
Whcre  gods  were  reconunended  by  their  taste. 
Sach  8avoury  deitiea  must  needs  be  good, 
As  6erv'd  at  once  for  worship  and  for  food. 
By  force  they  could  not  introduce  tbese  gods; 
For  ten  to  oae  in  ibrmer  days  was  odds. 
So  frand  was  usM,  the  sacrificer^s  trade : 
Fools  are  morę  bard  to  conquer  than  persaad^ 
Their  bnsy  teachers  mingled  with  the  Jews, 
And  Tak*d  for  coavert8  ev'n  the  coart  and  stews : 
\/hiQh  Hebrow  priests  the  morę  unkindly  took, 
Because  the  fleece  acoompanies  the  flock. 
Some  thought  they  God'8  anointed  meant  to  slay 
By  guns,  ia^ented  sińce  fiill  many  a  day : 
Got  autbor  sweais  it  not ;  but  wbo  can  know 
How  far  the  DeWI  and  Jebusites  may  go? 
This  plot,  which  faiPd  ibr  want  of  common  sense, 
Had  yet  a  decp  and  daogerous  consequence : 
For  as,  wben  raging  fever8  boli  the  blood, 
The  standing  lakę  soon  floats  into  a  flood. 
And  every  hostile  humour,  which  before 
Slept  qttłet  in  its  cbannels,  bubbles  o*er; 
80  8everal  iactio^  ftom  this  fint  ferment, 
Woik  np  to  foam,  and  threat  the  govemiBent. 
Some  by  their  friends,  morę  by  tbemselves  tliought 

wise, 
OpposM  the  power  to  whicb  they  could  not  rise. 
Some  had  ia  courts  been  great,  and  thrown  ńom 

theoce> 
U^  fiends,  were  harden'd  in  impenitence*  | 

Some,  by  tbeir  mofiarcb's  fatal  mercy,  grown 
From  pardon*d  rebels  kiosineo  to  the  throne, 
Were  rais^d  in  power  and  public  Mce  high; 
StixMig  baadB,  if  bauds  ungrateful  men  could  tie.  i 
'  Of  these  the  &l8e  Achjtophel  was  first j  ^_      j 
A  name  to  all  sncoeediag  ages  curst: 
For  ciose  designs,  and  Cłt)oki?d  counsels  fit; 
SagącioHS,  bold,  and  torbulent  of  wit ; 
Restless,  imfix'd  in  priaciple.s  and  place; 
In  ppwer  unpłeas^d,  im^patient  of  disgrace: 
A  fiery  senł,  wbich,  working  out  its  ;fay, 
Fr^ted  the  p«gmy-bo<ly  to  decay. 
And  o*er-inform'd  tb«  teneroeat  of  clay. 
Adaring  pilot  in  extremity; 
Ple9B*d  with  the  dsfiger  when  the  waves  went  high, 
He  sought  tbe  storms;  buŁ,  for  a  calro  unfit, 
Woul4  ffleec  too  aigh  tbe  sands  to  boast  his  wiU 


a^<4U^^  fLt^^^^a^ć^ 


Great  wits  are  surę  to  madness  near  allyM, 
And  thio  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide; 
Klse  why  <(liou1d  be,  with  wcałth  and  honour  blest, 
IŁefuse  his  ajre  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please ; 
Banknipt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease?  , 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won,        [ 
To  that  unfeathcrM  two-leggM  thing,  a  son ;   J 
Got,  while  his  soul  did  huddlcd  notions  tryi 
And  bom  a  shapciess  Inmp,  like  anarchy.  "— 
In  friendship  fabe,  implacable  in  hate ;       ^ 
Resolv'd  to  ruin,  dr  to  nile  the  state.  — "^Z 
To  compass  this  the  triple  bond  he  broke ; 
The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook; 
And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke :  ^ 
Then,  seiz'd  with  fear,  yet  still  affecting  fame^ 
U8urp*d  a  patriofs  all-atoning  name. 
So  easy  still  it  proves  in  foctious  times,       *"! 
With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes.  ^ 
How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill, 
Where  nonę  can  sin  against  the  people^s  will ! 
Where    .-owds  can  wink,  and  no  offence  be  known« 
Since  in  another^s  guilt  they  find  their  own  } 
Yet  &m^  de8erv'd  no  enemy  can  grndge ; 
The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 
In  Israers  courts  ne^er  sat  an  Abethdin 
With  morę  disceming  eycs,  or  hands  morę  clean, 
Unbrib'd,  unsought,  the  wrctched  to  rcdress; 
Swift  of  dispatch,  and  casy  of  access.*^ 
Oh !  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown,  j 
With  Tirtues  only  proprr  to  the  gown ;  ^ 

Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  freed 
From  cockle,  that  oppress'd  the  noble  sced ; 
David  for  him  his  tuncful  harp  had  strung. 
And  Heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 
But  wlld  Ambition  lovcs  to  slide,  not  stand. 
And  Fortune's  ice  prefers  to  Virtae*s  land. 
Achitophel,  grown  weary  to  posbcss  ^ 
A  lawful  famę,  and  lazy  happiness,  / 
D'.sdam'd  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  free, 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  trce. 
Now,  manifest  of  crimes  contriv'd  kmg  sińce, 
He  stood  at  bold  defiance  with  bis  prince ; 
Held  up  the  buckler  of  the  people*s  cause 
Against  the  crown*  and  sculkM  behind  the  laws.' 
The  wishM  occasion  of  the  plot  he  takes  ; 
Some  circumstanccs  finds,  but  morę  he  makes. 
By  buzzing  emissarics  fili  tbe  ears 
Of  listening  crowds  with  jealousies  and  fears 
Of  arbitrary  counsels  brought  to  light, 
And  proves  tbe  king  himself  a  Jebnsite. 
Weak  arguments !  which  yet,  he  knew  ftitl  wcll, 
Were  strong  with  pcople  easy  to  rebel. 
For,  govern'd  by  the  Moon,  the  giddy  Jews 
Tread  the  same  track  when  she  the  prime 

news; 
Aad  once  in  twenty  years  their  scribes  record. 
By  natural  instinct  they  change  their  lonL 
Achitophel  still  wants  a  chief,  and  nonę 
Was  found  so  fit  as  warlike  Absalom. 
Not  that  be  wish'd  his  grcatness  to  create, 
Fur  politicians  neither  Iovc  nor  hate  : 
Bnt,  for  he  knew  his  title,  not  allowM, 
Would  kcep  him  still  depending  on  the  crowd : 
That  kingły  power,  thus  ebbing  out,  might  be 
Drawn  to  tbe  dregs  of  a  dcmoci*acy. 
Him  hc  attempts  with  studicd  arts  to  please. 
And  shefls  bis  venom  in  such  words  as  tbese* 

Au^icious  prince,  at  whosc  nativity    "S  ZjŁy . 

e  royal  planet  rul'd  the  soutUem  sky :  /  ^2^ 
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Thy  loDging  co«iitry'8  darling  and  desire ; 
Their  cloudy  pillar,  and  their  giiardian  fire: 
Their  second  Moses,  whoee  ex*endcd  wand 
DiYtdes  Łhe  seas,  and  shows  the  promis'd  land : 
Whose  dawning  day,  in  every  distant  age, 
Has  exercis'd  the  sacred  prophefs  ragc ; 
The  people^s  prayer,  the  glad  diviner's  theme, 
The  yóung  men*s  vision,  and  the  old  men*s  dream ! 
Thee,  8aviour,  thee  the  nation*s  tows  confess. 
And,  never  satisfyM  with  scemg,  bless :  ' 

Swift  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim. 
And  stamaiering  babKS  are  taught  to   lisp   tby 

name. 
How  long  wiłt  thou  the  generał  joy  detain, 
SŁarve  and  defraud  the  peoplc  of  thy  reign; 
Gont^nt  inglońously  to  paw  thy  days, 
Łike  one  of  Y irtue^s  ibols  tbat  feed  on  praise ; 
Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  bright, 
Orow  State,  and  tamish  with  oiir  daily  sight  ? 
Believe  me,  loyal  youth,  thy  fruit  must  be 
Cr  gather*d  ripe,  or  rot  upon  the  tree. 
Hearen  has  to  all  allotted,  soon  or  late, 
Some  lucky  revoliition  of  their  fkte : 
Whose  mottons,  if  we  watch  and  guide  with  skill. 
For  human  good  depends  on  hnman  will, 
Our  Fortune  roUs  as  from  a  sniooth  descent, 
Atid  from  the  first  impression  takes  the  bent ; 
But  if  unsei2'd,  she  glides  away  like  wind. 
And  leave6  pepenting  Folly  fkr  behind. 
Now,  now  she  meets  you  with  a  glorious  prize. 
And  spreads  her  locks  before  you  as  she  flies. 
Had  thus  old  ]>avid,  from  whose  loins  yoii  spring. 
Not  dar'd  whcn  Fortune  callM  him  to  be  king, 
At  Gath  an  exile  he  might  still  remain. 
And  Hcąven*s  anointing  oil  had  been  in  Yain* 
^Let  his  successful  youth  your  hopes  engage; 
\  But  shuń  th*  example  of  declining  age : 
Behold  him  setting  in  his  western  skies, 
Tbe  shadows  lengthening  as  the  rapoars  rise. 
He  is  not  now,  as  when  on  Jordan's  sand 
The  joyfiil  pcople  throng^d  to  see  him  land, 
Covering  the  beacb,  and  blackening  all  the  strand; 
But  like  the  prince  of  angels,  from  his  height 
Comes  tumbling  downward  with  dim}nish*d  light: 
Betray'd  by  one  poor  plot  to  public  scom  i 
Our  only  blessing  sińce  his  curst  return: 
Thóse  heaps  of  people,  which  one  sheaf  did  bind, 
Blown  off  and  scatter^d  by  a  puff  of  wind. 
What  strength  can  he  to  your  designs  oppose, 
Naked  of  friends,  and  round  beset  with  fbes  ? 
If  Pharaoh^s  doubtful  succour  he  should  use, 
Albreign  a  id  would  morc  incense  the  Jews: 
Proud  Egypt  would  dissembled  friendship  bring; 
Foment  the  war,  but  not  support  the  king: 
Nor  would  the  royal  party  e*er  unitę 
With  Pharaoh'B  arms  t*  assist  the  Jebusite; 
Or  if  they  should,  their  interest  soon  would  break. 
And  with  such  odious  ai<f  make  Darid  weak. 
All  sorts  of  men,  by  my  successful  arts, 
Abhoning  kiugs,  estrange  their  alter*d  hearts 
From  David'8  nile;  and  'tis  their  generał  ery, 
•^Rftligion,  ODmmonwealth,  and  liberty. 
If  you,  as  champion  of  the  public  good, 
Add  to  their  arms  a  chief  of  royal  blood, 
What  niay  not  Israel  hope,  and  what  applanse 
Might  such.  a  generał  gain  by  such  a  cause  ? 
Not  barren  praise  alone,  tbat  gaudy  ilower 
Fair  only  to  the  sight,  but  solid  power : 
And  nobler  Ib  a  limited  command, 
Oiven  by  the  love  of  all  your  native  land. 
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Tban  a  suocessiTe  title,  long  and  ^aik, 
Drawn  from  the  motildy  rolllB  of  Noah'8 

What  cannot  praise  effect  in  migbty  minds* 
When  flattCT}'  sooths,  and  when  ambitioa  UisŃds! 
Desire  of  power,  on  Earth  a  ricions  weed, 
Yet  sprung  from  high,  is  of  celestial  aeed: 
In  6od  'tis  glory;  and  when  men  aspire, 
Tis  but  a  spark  too  much  of  heavenły  fire^ 
Th'  ambitious  youth,  too  covctous  of 
Too  filii  of  angel'B  metal  in  his  fhime^ 
Unwańly  was  led  from  virtue*8  ways, 
Madę  drunk  with  honour,  and  debaiich'd  with 
Half  loath,  and  half  consenting  to  tbe  ill, 
For  royal  blood  within  him  struggled  stall, 
He  thus  reply^d. — "  And  what  pretenoe  hare  I 
To  take  up  arms  for  public  libórty  ?  " 

My  father  govems  with  unquestion*d  right ; 
The  faitli*8  defender,  and  manktnd' 
Good,  graoions,  just,  obsenrant 
And  Heayen  by  wonders  has  espous' 
Whomhas  he  wrong^d  in  all  his  peacefal  rctg^ 
Who  sues  for  jostioe  to  his  throne  in  Taia  ?    •y 
What  miUions  has  he  pardonM  of  his  fbes,      / 
Whom  just  rerenge  did  to  his  wrath  escpose li 
Mild,  easy,  homble,  studioos  of  our  good ;   / 
Inclln'd  to  mercy,  and  a^erse  from  blood.   / 
If  mildness  ill  with  stubbom  Israel  suit,      / 
His  orime  is  God's  lieloTed  attribote.  j 

What  could  he  gain  his  people  to  betray, 
Or  change  his  right  ibr  arbitrary  sway  ? 
Let  haughty  Pharaoh  curse  with  such  a  reigs 
His  fruiSrul  Nile,  and  yoke  a  serrile  train. 
If  David'8  mle  Jerusalem  dlsplease, 
The  dog-star  heats  their  brains  to  tbis  diseaaeb 
Why  then  should  I,  enoouragiag  the  bad,   . 
Tum  rebeł,  and  run  popularly  mad  ? 
Werę  he  a  tyrant,  who  by  lawless  might     ^ 
OppressM  the  Jews,  and  rais'd  the  Jeboaite, 
Weil  might  I  moum ;  but  Natiire'8  hoiy  band* 
Would  curb  my  spirits  and  restnia  my  banda  r 
The  people  might  aaaert  their  lilierty ; 
But  what  was  right  in  them  were  crime  in  oie. 
His  favour  leaves  me  nothing  to  reqmre, 
Prerents  my  wisfaes,  and  outmns  desire  ; 
What  morę  can  I  espect  while  DsTid  Iiv«i  } 
All  but  his  kingly  diadem  be  gives: 
Andthat**— ButherebepausM;  tfaen,8igfaiiig,said-» 
'<  Is  justly  destin'd  for  a  woithier  head. 
For  when  my  father  from  his  toils  shall  reai, 
And  late  augment  the  nnmber  cf  the  blest. 
His  lawfiil  issne  shall  the  throne  ascend, 
Or  the  coUateral  linę,  where  that  shall  end. 
His  brother,  though  oppres8'd  with  vnlgar  ąakĘ^PiP 
Yet  dauntless,  and  secnre  of  nati^e  rigfat» 
Of  every  royal  rirtue  stands  possest; 
Still  dear  to  ałl  the  braTest  and  the  best 
His  courage  foes,  his  friends  his  truth  proelaims 
His  loyalty  the  king,  the  worid  his  fooie. 
His  mercy  evYi  th*  ofiending  cnywd  will  find  ; 
For  surę  he  comes  of  a  forgiring  kind.  ^^ 
Why  should  I  then  repine  at  HeaTcn^s  deciee, 
Which  gi^es  me  no  pretence  to  royałty  ? 
Yet  oh  \  that  Fate,  propitionsly  iBolin*d, 
Had  rais*d  my  birth,  or  had  dd>as*d  ny  nund; 
To  my  large  sonl  not  all  her  treasure  lent. 
And  tiien  betray*d  it  to  a  mean  descent  1 
I  find,  I  find  my  mounting  spirits  bold. 
And  I)avid*s  part  disdains  my  mother*s  monld* 
Why  am  I  scanted  by  a  nj^faid  birth  ? 
My  soul  disclfiims  the  kindrad  of  her  aaifii  | 
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.And  madę  for  empire  whispers  me  within, 
Bestre  of  greatness  is  m  godlike  sin.'^— - 

Him  sUsrgeńng  so,  when  HelPs  dire  agent  fouad, 
While  ialnting  Virtue  scarce  maintainM  her  ground, 
He  pooTs  fresh  forces  in,  and  thus  replies: 
•*  Th*  etemal  GcV  supremely  good  and  wise, 
Tmpalts  not  these  prodigious  gifts  in  vain: 
What  woiiders  are  reserv'd  to  bless  your  reign! 
Against  your  will  your  argi^ments  have  $howny 
Such  virtue  *s  only  given  to  guide  a  thpne. 
Not  that  your  fatheHs  miUlness  I  contemn; 
But  manly  force  becoroes  tbe  diadem, 
rris  true  he  grantś  the  people  all  tbey  crave; 
And  morę  perhaps  than  subjects  ought  to  haTe: 
For  1avi9h'  grants  suppose  a  monarcb  tamę, 
And  morę  his  goodness  than  his  wit  proclaim. 
Bat  when  should  people  strive  their  bonds  to  break, 
If  not  when  kings  are  negligent  or  weak  ?  *-— 
Let  him  givc  on  till  he  can  give  no  roore, 
Tbe  thrifty  sanhedrim  shail  kc^  him  poor ; 
And  every  sbekel,  which  be  can  receive, 
Shail  cost  a  limb  of  his  prerogatire. 
To  ply  him  with  new  plots  shail  be  my  care ; 
Or  plunge  him  decp  in  some  expensive  war; 
Which,  when  his  tieasure  can  no  morę  supply, 
He  must,  with  the  remains  of  kingship,  buy 
His  faithful  friends,  our  jejilousies  and  fears 
Cali  Jebusites,  and  Pharaoh^s  peiisioncrs ; 
Whom  when  our  fury  from  his  aid  has  tom^ 
He  shail  be  naked  lefl  to  piiblic  scom. 
The  next  successor,  whom  I  fear  and  hate,    \ 
My  arti  have  madę  obnoxiou8  to  the  state^  / 
TumM  all  his  yirtues  to  his  overthrow,  > 

And  gain*d  our  elders  to  pronounce  a  foei. 
His  right,  for  sums  of  necessary  gold, 
Shail  fint  be  pawnM,  and  afterwards  be  sold ; 
HU  time  shail  ever-wanting  David  draw, 
To  pass  your  doubtful  title  into  law  $ 
If  not,  the  people  have  a  right  supremę 
To  make  their  kings ;  for  kings  are  madę  for  them. 
All  empire  is  no  morę  than  power  in  trust,  ^^--^ 
l¥bich,  when  resumM,  can  be  no  longer  just. 
Soccession,  for  the  generał  good  designM, 
In  its  own  wrong  a  nation  cannot  bind: 
If  altering  that  the  people  can  relieye, 
Better  one  suffer  than  a  nation  gricre. 
The  Jews  well  know  their  power :  ere  Saul  they  chosei 
God  was  their  king,  and  God  they  durst  dcpose. 
Urge  now  your  piety,  your  filial  name, 
A  father*8  ńght,  and  fear  of  futurę  famę  | 
The  public  good,  that  universal  cali, 
To  which  ev*n  Heaven  submitted,  answcrs  all*  , 
Kor  let  his  lo\'e  enchant  your  generous  mind  ;  \ 
*Tls  Nature*s  trick  to  propagate  her  kind.  / 

Our  fond  begetters,  who  would  never  die, 
Love  but  themseWes  in  their  posterity. 
Or  let  his  kindness  by  th*  effects  be  try^d, 
.Or  let  him  lay  his  vain  pretence  aside. 
God  said,  he  lovM  your  father ;  could  he  bring 
A  better  proof,  than  to  anoint  him  king  } 
It  surely  sbow'd  he  lov*d  Uie  shepherd  well, 
Who  gave  so  foir  a  flock  as  Israel. 
Woold  David  have  you  thought  his  darling  son, 
What  roeaos  he  then  to  alienate  the  crown  ? 
The  name  of  godly  he  may  blush  to  bear : 
Is  't  after  God'8  own  heart  to  cheat  his  heir  ?  -^ 
He  to  his  brother  gives  supremę  command,  fłO 
Tb  yoo  a  legacy  of  barren  land ; 
Perhaps  th*  old  harp,  on  which  he  thrums  his  lays, 
Or  sonie  duli  Hebreir  ballad  in  ypur  praise. 


Then  the  next  hćir^  a  pńnte  tetere  and  wise, 
Aiready  looks  on  you  with  jealous  eyes  i 
Sees  through  the  thin.disguises  of  your  arts. 
And  marks  your  progress  in  the  people's  hearts  ;^ 
Though  now  his  mighty  soul  its  grief  contains: 
He  raeditates  revenge  who  least  complains : 
And  like  a  lion,  slumbering  in  the  way, 
Or  sfeep  dissembling,  while  he  waits  his  prcy. 
His  fearless  foes  within  his  distance  draws, 
Constrains  his  roaring,  and  contracts  his  paws  ; 
Till  at  the  last,  his  time  for  fury  found, 
He  shoots  with  sudden  vengeancefrom  the  groond  ^ 
The prostrate rulgar  passes o*er  andsparesi. 
But  with  a  lordly  ragę  his  huntera  teais. 
Your  case  no  tarae  expedients  will  afford: 
Kesolre  on  death,  or  conquest  by  the  sword, 
Which  for  no  less  a  stake  than  life  you  draw;    J 
And  self-defonce  is  Nature^s  eldest  law.  ( 

Iieave  the  warm  people  no  considering  ttime  s 
For  then  rebellion  may  be  thought  a  crime. 
Avail  younelf  of  what  occasioti  gives. 
But  try  your  title  while  your  father  lires  J    *^ 
And  that  your  arms  may  have  a  foir  pretence, \ 
PrcKilaim  you  take  them  in  the  king's  defencej  J 
Whose  sacred  life  each  minutę  would  eipose 
To  piots,  from  seeming  friends,  and  secret  foes. 
And  who  can  sound  the  depth  of  David*s  soul  ? 
Perhaps  his  fear  his  kindness  may  control* 
He  fears  his  brother,  though  he  love8  his  son^ 
For  plighted  tows  too  late  to  be  nndone. 
If  80,  by  force  be  wishes  to  be  gain^d, 
like  woinen^s  lechery,  to  seem  constrain'd. 
Doubt  not:  but,  when  he  most  affects  the  fi\>wn» 
Commit  a  pleasing  rape  upon  the  crown* 
Secure  his  person  to  secure  your  cause: 
Hiey  who  possess  the  prince  posaess  the  lawa." 

He  said ;  and  this  adyice  above  the  rest, 
With  AbsaIom's  mild  naturę  suited  best; 
UnblamM  of  life,  ambition  set  aside, 
Not  stain'd  with  cruelty,  nor  puft  with  pride. 
How  happy  had  he  been,  if  Destiny 
Had  higher  plac'd  bis  birth,  or  not  bo  high ! 
His  kingly  virtues  might  hare  claim'd  a  throne. 
And  blest  all  other  countries  but  his  own. 
But  charming  greatness  sińce  so  few  refuse,    , 
'Tis  juster  to  lament  him  than  aocuse.''^*"^^ 
Strong  were  his  hopes  a  rival  to  remoTe,     ' 
With  blandishments  to  gain  the  public  love: 
To  head  the  faction  while  their  zieal  was  hot, 
And  popularly  proeecute  the  plot. 
To  fiirdier  this,  Achitophel  unites   N^ 
The  malcontents  of  all  tbe  Israelites: 
Whose  diifering  parties  he  could  wisely  join. 
For  seTeral  ends,  to  senre  the  same  design. 
The  best,  and  of  the  princes  some  were  such, 
Who  thought  the  power  of  monarchy  too  much  ( 
Mistaken  men,  and  patriots  in  their  heaits. 
Not  wicked,  but  seducM  by  impious  arts. 
By  these  the  spńngs  of  property  were  bent. 
And  wound  so  high,  they  crack'd  the  govenunent« 
The  next  for  interest  songht  to  embroil  the  state. 
To  sell  their  duty  at  a  dearer  ratę, 
And  make  their  Jewish  markets  of  the  throne ; 
Pretending  public  good  to  serve  their  own. 
Others  thought  kings  an  useless  heary  load,. 
Who  cost  too  much,  and  did  too  little  good. 
These  were  for  laying  honest  l>avid  by. 
On  principles  of  pure  good  husbandryi 
With  them  join*d  all  th'  haranguers  of  the  tbrong, 
That  thought  to  get  prefennent  by  tho  tongue* 
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Who  Mikm  nest  s  double  dftnger  bring. 
Not  onły  hating  Devidt  but  the  king; 
The  Solymflean  ront ;  well  ver8'd  of  old, 
In  godly  factiion,  and  in  trcason  bold ; 
Cowrtn;  and  ąnakinjc  at  a  conqueTOr*8  sword, 
But  lofty  to  a  lawful  prince  restor'd ; 
Saw  with  disdain  an  Ethnic  plot  begun. 
And  scornM  by  Jebusites  to  be  ontdone. 
Hot  Levites  headed  these ;  who  puird  befbre 
From  th»  ark,  which  in  the  judges  days  they  borę, 
.Resum^d  their  cant,  and  with  a  zeatous  ery, 
/pOTBaed  their  old  beloy'd  theocracy : 
I  Where  sanhedńm  and  priest  ens(av*d  the  nation, 
'  I  And  ju8tłfy'd  their  spoils  by  inspiratkw : 
For  who  80  ftt  to  reign  as  Aaron'8  race, 
If  once  domioion  they  could  found  in  grace  ? 
These  led  the  pack ;  thoagh  not  of  turest  scent, 
Yet  deepest-mouth*d  against  the  go^emment. 
A  numerous  host  of  dreammg  saints  sacceed, 
Of  the  tme  oid  euthnsiastic  breed : 
'Gainst  form  and  order  they  their  power  employ, 
*-^othing  to  build,  and  all  thmgs  to  destaroy. 
Bot  fhr  morę  mim^roos  was  the  herd  of  suchy 
Who  think  too  little,  and  who  talk  too  much.' 
These  out  of  merę  inBttnct,  they  knew  not  why, 
Ador^d  their  fithets'  Ood  and  pmpeiŁy  ; 
And  by  the  same  Uind  beneflt  of  Fate, 
The  Devil  and  the  Jebosite  did  hate : 
Bom  to  be  say^d  eT*n  in  their  own  despite, 
Because  they  coold  not  help  beliering  right. 
Such  were  the  tools:  but  a  whde  Hydra  morę 
Remains  of  sprooting  heads  too  long  to  score. 
Some  of  their  chiefi;  were  princes  of  the  land : 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  ^iouijstaiid : 
A  man  so  varioM,  that  he  seem*d  to  be 
Not  oąe,  but  all  mankind*s  epitoroe: 
i  SCiH*!!!  opinions,  ahrays  in  the  wronę, 
Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long. 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolviDg  Moon, 
Was  chymist,  fidler,  statesman,  and  buflbon : 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking, 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  dy'd  in  thinking. 
Blest  madman,  who  conld  every  hour  employ, 
With  someChing  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy ! 
Railing.  and  praising  were  his  usiial  themes ;    j 
And  botb,  to  show  his  judgment^  in  estremes  *. 
So  over  riolent,  or  over  civil, 
That  6Very  man  with  him  was  god  or  deril. 
In  squanderhig  wealth  was  his  p^nliar  art : 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert. 
BeggarM  by  fools,  whom  still  he  (bund  too  late ; 
He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 
He  laogh'd  himself  from  court;   then  sought  relief 
By  formmg  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief: 
For  spite  of  him  the  weight  of  business  felł 
On  AłMalom,  and  wise  Achitophel : 
Thns,  wioked  but  hi  will,  of  means  bereft, 
He  Icft  not  iaction,  but  of  that  was  left. 

Titles  and  names  'twere  tedious  to  rehearse 
Of  lords,  below  the  dignity  of  verse. 
Wits,  warriors,  commonwealths-men,  were  the  best : 
Kind  husbands,  and  merę  nobles,  all  the  rest 
And  therefore,  ih  the  name  of  dulness,  be 
The  welUhung  Balaam,  and  cold  Caleb,  free: 
And  canting  Nadab  Ict  obli^ion  dama, 
Who  madę  newporridge  for  the  pascha!  lamb. 
Łet  friendship's  holy  band  some  names  assure ; 
Some  their  own  worth,  and  some  let  scom  secure. 
Nor  shalt  the  rascal  rabble  here  have  place, 
Whom  kings  no  title  gare,  and  God  no  grace : 


Not  bull-fBc'd  Jonas,  who  coold  statntes  draw 
To  mean  rebellion,  and  make  treason  law. 
But  he,  though  bad,  is  followM  by  a  woise» 
The  wretch  who  Heaven*s  anointed  dar'd  to 


cuTse; 


Sfeimei-.  whose  yooth  did  early  promise  bring 
Or  zeai  to  God,  and  hatred  to  his  king ; 
Did  wisely  from  expensive  sins  refrain. 
And  never  broke  the  sabbath  but  for  gain:*<-» 
Nor  ever  was  he  known  an  oath  to  vcnt,  • 
Or  curse,  nnless  against  the  go^'emment. 
Thus  heaping  wealth,  by  the  most  ready  way 
Among  the  Jews,  which  was  to  cheat  and  prays> 
Tlie  city,  to  reward  his  pioiis  hate 
Against  his  master,  chose  him  magtstratc  . 
His  hand  a  vase  of  justice  did  uphold ;     ^ 
His  neck  was  loaded  with  a  chain  of  gold. 
During  his  ofAce  treason  was  no  crime ; 
The  sons  of  Belial  had  a  glorions  time : 
For  Shhnei,  though  not  prodigal  of  pelf, 
Yet  Iov*d  bis  wicked  neighbour  as  hmisself. 
When  two  or  three  were  gather^d  to  declaira 
Against  the  monarch  of  Jerusalem, 
Shimei  was  always  in  the  midst  of  tfaem : 
And  if  they  cursM  the  king  whcn  be  was  by, 
Would  ratber  curse  than  break  good  company.  ~ 
If  any  durst  his  factious  friends  accuse, 
He  pack'd  a  jury  of  dissenting  Jews  ; 
Whose  fellow-feeling  in  the  godly  cause 
Would  free  the  suffering  saint  fh>m  humail  laws. 
For  laws  are  only  madę  to  punish  those 
Who  serye  the  king,  and  to  protect  his  foes. 
If  any  leisure  time  he  had  ffom  power, 
Because  'tis  sin  to  miscmploy  an  hour. 
His  business  was,  by  wnting  to  persuade, 
That  kings  were  useless  aUd  a  clog  to  trade: 
And  that  his  noble  style  he  mighf  refine. 
No  Rechabite  morę  shnn*d  the  fumes  of  winę. 
Chaste  were  bis  cellarc,  and  bis  8hrieval  board 
The  grossness  of  a  city  feast  aliborr^d: 
His  cooks  with  long  disuse  their  trade  ibrgot; 
Cool  was  his  kitchcn,  though  his  brains  were  boU 
Such  frogal  virtue  malioe  may  accuse; 
But  surę  'twas  necessary  to  the  Jews: 
For  towns,  oncc  bumt,  such  magistrates  regaire 
As  dare  not  tempt  God's  proTidence  by  fire. 
With  fspiritual  food  he  fcd  his  serrants  well. 
But  fr^  from  ilesh  that  madę  the  Jews  rebeł : 
Aud  Moses'  laws  he  held  in  morę  accoont. 
For  forty  days  of  fasting  in  the  mount. 
To  speak  the  rest,  who  better  are  fbfgot, 
Would  tire  a  well-breathM  witness  of  the  plot 
Yet,  G>rah,  thou  shalt  from  oblivion  passj 
Erect  thysclf,  thou  monumental  brass. 
High  as  the  serpent  of  thy  metal  madę, 
While  nations  stand  secure  beneath  thy  sbade. 
What  though  his  Wrth  were  base,  yet  oomets  rise 
From  earthly  vapours  ere  they  shine  in  skies* 
Prodigious  actions  may  as  well  be  done 
By  weaver*s  issue,  as  by  prince*s  son. 
This  arch-attestor  for  the  public  good 
By  tliat  one  deed  ennobles  all  his  blood. 
Who  ever  askM  the  witness^s  high  race, 
Whose  oath  with  martyrdom  did  Stephen  grue } 
Ours  was  a  Levite,  and  as  times  went  tbeo. 
His  tribe  were  God  Almighty^s  gentlemea. 
Sunk  were  his  eyes,  his  voice  was  hanh  aod  looAf 
Surę  signs  he  neither  choleric  was,  mor  proud: 
His  long  chin  prov*d  his  wit;  his  saint-tike  graet 
A  church  Termilion,  and  a  Moses'  lace. 
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Bjb  memory,  miraculously  great, 

Gould  plots,  exceedłng  inan's  belief,  repeat ; 

Whłch  therefore  caDnot  be  accounted  lies, 

por  buman  wit  cotild  never  such  deyise. 

Some  fature  truths  are  mingled  in  his  book ; 

But  where  the  witness  failM,  the  prophet  spoke 

Somo  tbings  like  visioDary  flight  appcar ; 

The  spirit  caught  him  up  the  Lord  knows  where 

And  gave  him  his  rabbinical  degrce, 

Unkoown  to  foreign  unircrsity. 

His  judgment  yet  his  memory  did  excel ; 

Which  piecM  his  wondrous  evidence  90  well, 

And  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times, 

Tben  groaning  under  Jebusitic  crimes. 

Let  Israers  foes  snspect  his  beaven1y  cali, 

And  rashly  judge  his  writ  apocryphal ; 

Our  Ifiin  for  such  affronts  have  forfeits  madę : 

He  Łakes  his  life,  who  takes  away  his  trade. 

Werę  I  myself  in  witn«»s  Corah^s  place, 

The  wretch  who  did  me  such  a  dire  disgrace, 

Should  whet  my  memory,  though  ooce  forgot, 

To  make  him  an  appendtx  of  my  plot. 

His  zeal  to  Heavcn  madę  him  his  prince  despise. 

And  load  his  person  with  indignitics. 

But  zeal  peculiar  privilcge  afibrds, 

Indulging  iatitude  to  deeds  and  words: 

And  Gorah  might  for  Agag*s  murder  cali, 

In  ternu  as  coarse  as  Samuel  U8*d  to  Saul. 

What  otbers  in  his  evidetice  did  join, 

The  best  that  could  be  had  for  love  or  coin, 

In  Corah*s  own  predicament  will  fali : 

For  witness  is  a  common  name  to  all. 

Surruunded  thus  with  friends  of  every  sort, 
Beluded  Absalom  forsakes  the  court : 
Jmpatient  of  high  hopes,  urgM  with  renown, 
And  fir*d  with  ncar  possession  of  a  crown. 
Th*  admiring  cruwd  are  dazzled  with  surprise^ 
And  on  his  goodly  per&on  fecd  thcir  eyes. 
His  joy  coiicealM,  be  sets  himself  tushow; 
On  each  side  bowing  popularly  Iow : 
His  looks,  liis  gestures^  and  his  words  he  frames. 
And  with  familiar  ease  repeats  their  names. 
Thus  formM  by  Naturę,  funiishM  out  with  arts, 
He  glides  unfcit  into  their  secret  hearts. 
Then  with  a  kind  compassionating  look. 
And  sighs,  bespeaking  pity  ere  he  spoke, 
Pew  words  he  said ;  but  easy  those  and  fit, 
Morę  slow  than  Hybla-drops,  and  far  morę  sweet 

"  I  moum,  my  country  men,  your  lost  estate; 
Though  far  unable  to  prevent  your  fate  ^ 
Behold  a  banishM  man  for  your  dcar  cause 
Espos^d  a  prey  to  arbitrary  laws ! 
Yet  oh !  that  I  alone  could  be  undone, 
Cttt  off  from  empire,  and  ik>  morę  a  son ! 
Now  all  your  liberties  a  spoil  are  madę: 
£g3rpt  and  T}Tus  intercept  your  tnidc. 
And  Jebusites  your  sacr^  rites  inrade. 
My  lather,  whom  with  reverencc  yet  I  name,  \ 
CharmM  into  ease,  is  careless  of  his  famę 
And,  bribM  with  petty  sums  of  foreign 
Is  grown  in  Bath8hdtft'8  embraces  old 
£xalts  his  enemies,  his  friends  destroys ; 
And  all  his  power  against  bimself  employs. 
He  gires,  and  let  him  give,  my  right  away : 
Bot  why  should  he  his  own  and  yours  betray  ? 
He,  only  he,  can  make  the  nation  bleed, 
And  he  alone  from  my  revenge  is  fireed. 
Take  then  my  tears,  (with  that  he  wip'd  his  eyes) 
Tłs  all  the  aid  my  preseut  power  supplies : 


I  name, ! 
ame ;  j 
mgold,  I 

1;         I 


No  court^informer  can  these  arms  accnfle ; 
These  arms  may  sons  against  their  fathers  use : . 
And  'tis  my  wish,  the  iiext  succes5or*s  reign 
May  make  no  other  Israelite  complain.** 

Youth,  beauty,  graceful  action,  seldom  fail; 
But  common  interest  always  will  prerail: 
And  pity  ne\'er  ceases  to  be  shown 
To  him,  who  makes  the  peopIe*s  wrongs  his  owoą 
The  crowd,  that  still  believe  their  kings  oppresB, 
With  lifted  hands  their  young  Messiah  bless : 
Who  now  begins  bis  progress  to  ordain 
With  chariots,  horsemen,  and  a  numerons  trun  x 
From  east  to  west  his  glories  he  displays. 
And,  like  the  Sim,  the  promis*d  land  sunreys. 
Famę  runs  before  him  as  the  morning  star. 
And  shouts  of  joy  salnte  him  from  afiśr: 
Each  house  receires  him  as  a  guardian  god. 
And  consecrates  the  place  of  his  abode. 
But  hospitable  trpats  did  most  commend 
Wise  Issachar,  his  wcalthy  western  friend* 
This  moving  court,  that  caught  the  people*8  eyes^ 
And  8eem'd  but  pomp,  did  other  ends  disguise  ; 
Achitophel  had  form'd  it,  with  intcnt 
To  sound  the  depths,  and  fathom  where  it  went, 
Tlie  people^s  hearts,  distmgoish  friends  from  fbes. 
And  try  their  strength  befbre  they  came  to  blows* 
Yet  alf  was  colour^d  with  a  smooth  pretence 
Of  specious  love,  and  duty  to  thcir  prince. 
Rdigion,  and  rcdress  of  grievanccs, 
Two  namcs  that  always  cheat,  and  always  please^ 
Are  oflen  urg'd ;  and  good  king  David*s  life 
EndangerM  by  a  brothcr  and  a  wife.,^^— >^ 
Thus  in  a  pageant  show  a  plot  is  madc: 
And  peacc  itself  is  war  in  masquerade. 
Oh  fbolish  Israel !  never  wamM  by  ill ! 
Still  the  same  bait,  and  circumvented  still ! 
Did  ever  men  fbrsake  their  present  ease, 
In  midst  of  health  imagine  a  discnse ; 
Take  pains  contingent  mischiefs  to  fbresee, 
Make  heirs  for  monarchs,  and  for  God  decrae  ? 
What  shall  we  think  ?  Can  people  give  away, 
Both  for  themselyes  and  sons,  their  native  sway^ 
Then  they  are  left  defenceless  to  the  sword 
Of  each  unlKranded,  arbitrary  lord : 
And  laws  are  yain,  by  which  we  right  enjoy, 
If  kings  unquestion'd  can  those  laws  destroy. 
Yet  if  the  crowd  be  judge  of  fit  and  jnst. 
And  kings  are  only  ofBcers  in  trust, 
7*hen  this  resumiug  covenant  was  declaPd 
Wheu  kings  were  madę,  or  is  for  ever  barHd* 
If  those  who  gare  the  sceptre  could  not  tie 
By  their  own  deed  their  own  posterity, 
How  then  could  Adam  bind  his  futnre  race  ? 
How  could  his  forfeit  on  mankind  take  place  } 
Or  how  could  heareuly  justice  damn  us  all,  ) 
Who  nc^er  consented  to  our  father^s  fali  ?       i 
Then  kings  are  slayes  to  those  whom  they  coBi' 

mand. 
And  tenants  to  their  peoplc*s  pleasure  stand* 
Add,  that  the  power  for  propcrty  allow'd 
Is  mischierously  seated  in  the  crowd :  ^^-.^^ 

For  who  can  be  secure  of  private  right,         ^] 
If  soTereign  sway  may  be  dissolT^d  by  mtgiit  ^-^ 
Nor  is  the  pcople's  judgment  always  true :       ) 
The  most  may  err  as  grassly  as  the  Ifewj  •— ^ 
And  fiiultless  kings  run  dotm  by  common  ery, 
F6r  vice,  oppression,  and  for  tyranny. 
What  standard  is  there  in  a  fickłe  róat, 
Which,  flowing  to  the  mark,  runs  fastcr  ontł 
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Nor  only  orowds  but  mnhedrimi  may  be 

Infected  with  this  public  lunacy, 

And  share  the  madness  of  rebelHous  tiinc«» 

To  murder  monarcbs  for  imaicinM  crimps. 

If  they  may  give  and  take  whenc^er  Łhey  please, 

Not  kings  alone,  the  Godhead^s  images, 

But  .!?ovemment  itself  at  lenf^h  miut  &II 

To  Natare*s  state,  wbere  all  haye  right  to  all. 

Yet,  grant  our  lords,  the  people,  kings  can  make, 

What  prudent  men  a  settled  throne  would  shake  ? 

For  what5oe*er  thetr  sulferings  were  before, 

That  coangc  tliey  covet  mak»  them  lufler  morę* 

AU  other  errours  but  disturb  a  state ; 

But  innovation  is  the  blow  of  Fate. 

If  ancient  fabrics  nod,  and  threat  to  fali, 

To  patch  their  ńaws,  and  buttress  up  the  wali, 

Thus  fartis  duty :  but  berę  6x  the  mark; 

For  all  bęyond  it  is  to  touch  the  ark. 

To  change  fonndations,  cast  the  fraroe  anew, 

b  work  for  rebcis,  who  base  ends  pursue ; 

At  once  divine  and  human  laws  oontrol. 

And  mend  the  parta  by  ruin  of  the  whole* 

The  tampering  world  is  subject  to  this  eurse^ 

To  phjrsic  their  disease  iato  a  worse. 

Now  what  relief  can  righteous  David  bring  ? 
tkm  fatal  'tis  to  be  too  good  a  king  1 
Friends  he  bas  lew,  so  high  the  madness  grows; 
Who  dare  be  such  must  be  the  peopleV  roes. 
Yet  some  thcre  were,  ev*n  in  the  worst  of  days^ 
Some  let  me  name,  and  naming  is  to  praise. 

tn  this  short  file  ^ftEziUAJJirst  appears; 
Barzillai,  crown'd  with  honour  and  with  yeanb 
Long  sińce,  the  rising  rebels  he  withstood 
In  regions  waste  beyond  the  Jordan^s  dood : 
Unfortunately  brave  to  buoy  the  state; 
But  sinking  undemeaih  his  master^s  iate : 
In  exile  with  his  godlike  prince  he  moumM; 
For  him  he  suffer^d,  and  with  him  retum*d. 
The  court  he  practis*d,  not  the  courtier^s  art ; 
I  -T,arge  was  his  wealth,  but  larger  was  his  heart. 
Which  well  the  noblest  objects  knew  to  choose, 
The  fighting  warrior,  and  recording  Muse. 
His  bed  coald  ooce  a  firuitful  issue  boast ; 
Now  morę  than  half  a  fatheHs  name  b  lost. 
His  eldest  hope,  with  every  grace  adom'd. 
By  me,  so  Heaven  will  ha^e  it,  always  moum*d, 
And  always  honourM,  snatch*d  in  manhood^  prime 
B'  unequal  fates,  and  providence*s  crime : 
Yet  not  before  the  goal  of  honour  won, 
AU  parta  fulfiU*d  of  subject  and  of  son : 
Swift  was  the  race,  but  short  the  time  to  run. 
Oh  narrow  circle,  but  of  power  dirine, 
Scanted  in  space,  but  peiłect  in  thy  Iłne ! 
By  sea,  by  land,  thy  matchless  worth  was  knofwn, 
Arms  thy  delight,  and  war  was  all  thy  own : 
Thy  force  infus'd  the  fainting  Tyrians  prop'd : 
And  baughty  Pharąoh  found  his  fortunę  8top*d. 
Oh  ancient  honour !  Oh  unconquer*d  hand, 
Whom  foes  anpuniah*d  never  could  withstand  ! 
But  Tsrael  was  unworthy  of  his  name : 
Short  is  the  datę  of  all  immoderate  famę. 
It  looks  as  Heaven  our  ruin  had  design*d. 
And  durst  not  trust  thy  fortunę  and  thy  mind. 
Now,  iree  from  earth,  thy  disencumberM  soul 
Mounts  up,  and  leaves  behind  the  clouds  and  stany 

pole: 
From  thence  thy  kindred  legions  mayst  thou  bring, 
To  aid  the  guardian  angel  of  thy  king. 
Herę  stop,  my  Muse,  here  cease  thy  painful  flight: 
No  puiioDs  can  porsue  immortat  height : 


i 


Tell  good  Barzillai  tbou  canst  smg  no  morę. 

And  tell  thy  soul  she  should  haye  fled  befbre : 

Or  fled  she  with  his  life,  and  left  this  yerse 

To  hang  on  her  departed  patnni's  heaise  ł 

Now  take  thy  steepy  flight  from  HeaTco,  snd  aee 

If  thou  canst  find  on  Earth  another  be : 

Another  he  would  be  too  hard  to  find ; 

See  tben  whom  thou  canst  aee  not  fsar  behind, 

Zadoc   the  pńest,  whom,   shunning  pover    aal 

"  place, 

His  lowly  Biind  adTanc*d  to  Ilavid'8  grace* 
With  him  the  Sagan  of  Jerusalem, 
Of  hospitable  soul,  and  noble  stem  ; 
Him  of  the  western  dome,  whose  weighty 
Flows  in  fit  words  and  heavenly  domience. 
The  prophets*  sons,  by  such  exampie  led. 
To  leaming  and  to  loyalty  were  bred : 
For  ooUeges  on  bounteoiis  kings  depend. 
And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend.  --* 
To  these  succeed  the  pillars  of  the  laws  ; 
Who  best  can  plead,  and  best  can  jadge  a 
Ncxt  tbem  a  train  of  loyal  peers  ascend  ; 
Sharp-judgmg  AdrcI,  the  Muses*  friend, 
Himself  a  Muse :  in  sanhedrims  debatę 
l>ue  to  his  prince,  bnt  not  a  slare  of  state  ; 
Whom  ]>aTid*s  love  with  honours  did  adom, 
That  from  his  disobedient  son  were  tom. 
Jotham  of  ptercing  wit,  and  pregnaitt  thougfit ; 
Endued  by  Naturę,  and  by  learaing  tangfat. 
To  moye  assemblies,  who  but  oniy  try'd 
The  worse  a-wbile«  tben  chose  the  better  side  s 
Nor  chote  alone,  but  tuni*d  the  balance  too  ; 
So  much  the  weight  of  one  brave  man  can  do» 
Huj^ai,  the  friend  of  Bayid  in  distrests; 
m  puBIic  storms  of  manly  stedfastncss : 
By  foreign  trcatics.he  inibrm'd  his  youth. 
And  join*d  experience  to  his  natiretruth. 
His  migal  care  supplyM  the  wantmg  thraoe  ; 
Fnigal  for  that,  but  boonteous  of  his  ovu : 
Th  easy  conduct  when  exchequers  flow. 
But  haid  the  task  to  manage  well  the  Iow : 
For  aoTereign  power  is  too  depressM  or  high, 
When  kings  are  fiLirc*d  to  seU,  or  crowds  to  boy« 
Indulge  one  labour  morę,  my  weary  Muse, 
For  Amiel:  who  can  Amiel*s  praise  refuse  } 
Of  alScłent  race  by  birth,  but  nobler  3ret 
In  his  own  worth,  and  wlthout  title  gneat: 
The  sanhedrim  long  time  as  chief  he  rurd, 
Their  reason  guided,  and  their  passion  cool'd: 
So  dextit>us  was  be  in  the  crown's  defence, 
So  form*d  to  spcak  a  loyal  natłon's  sense, 
That,  as  their  band  was  braers  tribes  in  sknalt 
So  fit  was  he  to  represent  them  all. 
Now  rasher  charioteers  the  seat  ascend, 
Whose  loose  careers  his  steady  skill  commeod: 
They,  like  th'  unequal  ruler  of  the  day, 
Misguide  the  seasons,  and  mistake  the  wty  j 
While  he,  witbdrawn,  at  their  mad  labours  smile^ 
And  sAfe  eąjoys  the  sabbath  of  his  toib. 

These  were  the  chief,  a  smali  bot  ^thfbl  band 
Of  woithies,  in  the  breach  wbo  dar'd  to  stand. 
And  tempt  th'  united  fiiry  of  the  land. 
With  grief  they  riew^d  such  piowerfiil  engines  beO^  ' 
Ib  batter  down  the  lawful  gbvennuent ;  / 

A  numerous  foction,  with  preteoded  frigbts, 
In  sanhedrims  to  plume  the  regal  rights  ; 
The  tnie  sutKsessor  from  the  court  remoy'd  ; 
The  plot,  by  hireling  witnesses,  impror^d. 
These  ills  they  saw,  and,  as  their  duty  bound,' 
They  tbofw'd  the  king  the  daoger  of  the  wndidi 
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fliat  no  oonctttioas  from  the  throne  would  please, 
hń  knitiYes  fomented  the  diseaae : 
rhat  Atwalom,  ambitious  of  the  crown, 
ITas  madę  the  Jare  to  draw  the  people  dorn^ 
liat  Mse  Achkophel^  peraicioofl  hate  | 

bd  tani'd  the  plot  to  min  church  and  8tate:\ 
!)ie  oooncil  riolent,  the  rabble.wone : 
liat  Shimei  taogfat  Jenualem  to  cune. 
With  all  thete  łoads  of  mjnTiea  oppirest, 
ind  kmg  rerolTfaig  m  hw  careful  breast 

V  eTf»Ł  of  thmgs,  at  laat,  his  patience  tii^d, 
Tius,  from  bis  royal  throne,  by  Hea^en  inspii^d, 
%e  gpodlike  David  spoke;  with  awful  fear 

fil  train  their  Maker  in  their  master  hear. 
**  Thtts  long  have  I,  by  natiTe  mercy  sway'd, 
ly  wrongs  dissembied,  my  rerenge  delayM : 
b  willi^g  to  forgire  th'  offending  age ;     I 

0  mnch  the  fiither  did  the  king  assuage.  i 
hit  now,  so  lar  my  ctemency  &ey  slight, 

V  offenders  qaestion  my  forgtving  rlght: 
liat  one  was  madę  for  many,  they  contend ; 
hit  *tis  to  nile ;  for  that 's  a  moiiarch's  eod. 
Iiey  cali  my  tendemen  of  hlood,  my  fear ;  V 
lioagh  manly  tempen  can  the  kmgest  bear.  ^ 
fet,  sinue  they  will  divert  my  natiTe  course^ 
rSt  time  to  show  I  am  not  good  by  fbrce. 

Iioie  heap'd  afihmts,  that  hangfaty  subjects  bring, 
iie  borthens  ibr  a  camel,  not  a  king. 
Oags  are  the  pablic  pilUurs  of  the  state, 
loro  to  mstain  and  prop  the  nation*s  wetgh^ 
Pmy  yoimg  Samaoo  wiU  pretend  a  cali       N. 
'o  shake  the  oolnmn,  let  him  share  the  foli  t  \ 
kit  oh,  that  3ret  he  woaM  repent  and  li^e  t     i 
b«  easy  ^  ibr  parenla  to  forgire !  * 

Ifith  how  few  tean  a  pardon  mtght  be  won 
hm  Naturą,  pleading  for  a  darting  son ! 
^,  pitied  youth,  by  my  patemal  care, 
tais^d  np  to  all  the  heigfat  his  frame  oould  bearl 
bd  God  onłam'd  his  fote  for  empire  bom, 
le  woald  hare  giren  his  sonl  another  tom : 
hril^d  with  a  patriot^s  name^  whose  modem  sense 

1  one  that  would  by  law  supplant  his  prince ; 
%e  people^k  bmve,  the  poKtieian^S  tod ; 
laFer  was  patriot  3ret,  but  was  a  fbdl. 

fhence  comes  it,  that  religion  and  the  laws      \ 
hould  morę  be  Absalomls  than  DaTid's  cause  ?  / 
Bi  old  instractor,  ere  he  lost  his  place, 
7m  never  thought  endned  with  so  mnch  grace, 
lood  HeaTCos,  how  Faction  can  a  patriot  paint ! 
ly  jrebd  ever  proTes  my  people^s  sahit 
VcM  they  impose  an  heir  npon  the  thnme, 
«t  sanhedrims  be  taught  to  gire  thenr  own. 
i  kmg  's  at  least  a  part  of  goremment, 
lod  minę  as  reąuisite  as  thl^  oonsent : 
nUiout  my  leaTe  a  futnre  king  to  choose, 
Dfers  a  right  the  present  to  dispose. 
Vue,  they  petition  me  t'  approve  their  choioe: 
bt  £Bau's  hands  suit  ilt  with  Jaoob's  Yoice. 
ly  pioos  subjects  for  my  safSety  pray ; 
ńiich  to  secure,  they  take  my  power  away. 
Voni  ploto  and  treasons  HeaTCn  presenre  my  years, 
lat  ssTe  me  most  from  my  petitionen. 
tesatiate  as  the  barren  womb  or  grave, 
M  cannot  grant  so  much  as  they  can  cra^e. 
<^  theo  18  left,  but  with  a  jealous  eye 
>»  guaid  the  smali  remains  of  royalty  ? 
^  law  shałl  still  direct  my  peaceful  sway, 
^  the  same  law  teach  rebels  to  obey : 
^€tes  shall  no  morę  e8tabIiBb'd  power  control, 
hMh  vQtes  as  niake  a  part  esceed  the  whole. 
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No  groundless  clamours  śhall  my  fhends  remore. 
Nor  cit»wds  hare  power  to  ponish  ere  they  prore; 
For  Oods  and  godlike  kh^  their  care  ezpreas, 
Still  to  defend  their  serrants  fai  distress. 
Obi  that  my  power  to  saying  were  confin'd ! 
Why  am  I  forc'd,  like  Hearen,  against  my  mind. 
To  make  ezamples  of  another  kind? 
Must  I  at  lengththe  sword  of  Justice  dmw  ?  \ 
Oh  curst  effeeto  of  necessary  law !  | 

How  ill  my  foar  they  by  my  mercy  scan ! 
Beware  the  fury  of  a  ps^ient  man./" 
Law  they  reąnire,  let  Law  then  show  ber  face; 
They  could  not  be  content  to  look  on  grace. 
Mer  binder  parts,  but  with  a  danng  eye 
To  tempt  the  terrour  of  her  front,  and  d|e. 
By  their  own  arts  *tis  righteously  deoreed, 
Thoee  dire  ait;ificers  of  Death  shall  błeed. 
Against  themseWes  their  witnesses  will  swear, 
TUI,  viper-like,  their  mother-plot  they  tear; 
And  suck  for  nutriment  that  bkKMiy  gore, 
Which  was  their  principia  of  Hfo  before. 
Their  Belial  with  their  Beelzebub  will  flght: 
Th\is  on  my  foes,  my  foes  shall  do  me  right. 
Nor  doubt  th'  event :  for  fiictaoua  crowdk  engage^ 
In  their  fint  onset,  all  their  bratał  ragę. 
Then  let  them  take  an  unresisted  course: 
Retire,  and  trarerse,  and  delude  their  force: 
But,  when  they  stand  all  breathless,  utgfe  the  figfat. 
And  rise  npon  them  wHh  redoubled  might: 
For  lawful  power  is  still  superior  found ; 
When  hmg  driven  back,  at  length  it  stands  tfae^ 
ground.'^ 
He  said :  Th'  Almighty  noddmg  gare  oooBent; 
And  peals  of  thunder  shÓ6k  the  firmament"*^ 
Henceforth  a  series  of  new  time  began, 
Tlie  mighty  years  in  long  prooession  ran: 
Once  morę  the  godlike  Barid  was  re«tor*d. 
And  willing  nations  knew  th^r  lawfnl  lord. 
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PARTIL 

—Si  qui8  tamen  hsec  ąuofpie^  ii  qnis 
Gaptus  amore  leget — 

TO  TBB  RBADER. 

In  the  year  1680  Bfr.  Dryden  undertook  the  poem 
of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  npon  thedetire  of  king 
Charies  the  Second.  The  performance  was  ap- 
plauded  by  every  one ;  and  se^erai  peiKos  presa- 
ing  him  to  write  a  second  part,  he,  npon  declining 
it  himself,  spoke  to  Mr.  Tato  to  write  ona,  and  gaya 
him  hu  adrice  in  the  directionof  it;  and  thatpiut 
beginning  with 

Next  these,  a  troop  of  busy  apiriCs  press, 

and  endfaig  with 

To  talk  like  Poeg,  and  to  write  like  thee— 

containing  near  two  hundmd  yerses,  were  entirely 
Mr.  I>ryden's  composition,  besides  some  touches  in 
other  places. — ^The  preceding  lines,  upwards  cf 
ttaree  hundred  io  nomber,  wers  written  by  Mr.  Tata.. 
Tkte  pomi  ii  here  printed  complcte. 
M  m 
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ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEL 

Sf  NCB  men  like  beasts  each  other'8  prey  vere  inade> 
Since  tracie  began,  and  priestbood  grew  a  trade, 
Since  realms  were  ibnnM,  nooe  surę  ao  cunt as  those 
Tbat  madly  tbelr  owu  happinesa  oppoae ; 
Therc  Heaven  ttself,  aod  godlike  kings,  in  vmn 
Shower  down  tbe  manna  of  a  gentle  reign ; 
While  pamper^d  crowds  to  mad  sedition  run. 
And  monarchę  by  indulgence  are  undone. 
Tbus  David*8  clemency  was  fatal  grown, 
S^biU  wealtby  Faction  aw'd  tbe  wanting  tbione. 
For  now  their  soyereign^s  orders  to  ogntemn 
Was  beld  tbe  cbarter  of  Jerusalem, 
His  rights  t'  ia^ade,  bis  tributes  to  refuse, 
A  privi!ege  pecnliar  to  tbe  Jews; 
As  if  from  hearaniy  cali  tbis  licence  fe11» 
And  Jacob'8  seed  were  cbosen  to  rebel! 

Acbłtopbel  with  triumph  sees  bis  crimes 
Thus  suited  to  tbe  madoess  of  tbe  times ; 
And  Absalom,  to  make  bis  bopes  succeed, 
Of  flattering  cbarais  no  longer  stands  in  necd ; 
Wbile,  fond  of  cbange,  thougb  ne^r  so  deariy  bougbt, 
Our  tribes  outstrip  the  yaatb*s  ambitłous  tboagfat; 
His  swiftest  Iiopes  wilfti  swifter  bomage  meet. 
And  crowd  tbeir  seryile  nec^s  beneatb  bis  feeU 
Thus  to  bis  aid  wbile  pressing  tides  repair, 
He  mounts  and  spreads  his  6treamers  in  the  air. 
Tbe  channs  of  empire  might  bis  youtb  mislead, 
But  what  can  oor  besotted  Israel  plead  ? 
8way*d  by  a  monarch,  wboee  serene  coipmand 
Seems  half  the  blessing  of  our  promisM  laod. 
Wbose  only  grieyanoe  is  eseess  ^  eaae ; 
Freedom  our  pain,  aad  plenty  onr  disease ! 
Yet  as  all  foUy  would  lay  claim  ta  sense, 
And  wickedaess  ne^er  wanted  a.  pretenoe, 
With  arguments  they  'd  make  their  treaaou  gond, 
And  rigbteous  David*s  aelf  with  slanders  load : 
Tbat  arts  of  foreign  sway  be  did  affect. 
And  g^tlty  Jebusites  from  law  protect, 
Wbose  very  chiefs^  convict,  were  ncver  (reed, 
Nay  we  bave  seen  their  sacrificers  błeed  ; 
^ccusen*  tnfuny  is  urgM  in-^ain, 
Wbile  in  the  boands  of  sense  they  did  contain. 
Bot  seon  they  lanchM  into  th*  unfathom^d  Łide^ 
And  in  the  depths  they  knew  disdain^d  to  ride. 
For  probable  discoTeries  to  dispense, 
Was  thought  below  a  pensionM  evidence ; 
Merę  tratb  was  duli,  nor  suited  with  tbe  (lort 
Of  pamper'd  Corab,  when  adrancM  to  court. 
No  less  than  wonden  now  they  will  impooe. 
And  prejects  voi^  of  grace  or  sense  disclose. 
Such  was  tite  cbange  oh  pious  Michał  bfougbt, 
,   Michał  tbat  n«*er  was  cruel  ^'n  in  thought, 
'The  best  of  ąneens,  and  most  obedient  wife, 
Irapeach*d  of  curst  designs  on  I)avid*8  life  1 
His  lifc,  tbe  theme  of  ber  etemal  prayer, 
"Tis  scarce  so  much  bis  guardian  angels'  care. 
Not  summer  moms  such  miidness  can  disclose, 
The  Hennon  lily,  nor  tbe  Sharon  rosę. 
Neglecting  each  vain  pomp  of  majesty, 
Transported  Mifchal  feeds  ber  tbougbts  on  high. 
She  lires  With  angels,  and,  as  angels  do, 
Quits  Heaven  sometimęs  to  bless  the  wortd  below. 
Where,  cherisbM  by  ber  boanty*s  plenteous  spring, 
Kcviving  widows  smile,  and  orpbans  sing. 
Oh !  when  rebellious  Ćnrael's  crimes,  at  heigbt, 
.  Are  threaŁen*d  with  her  k>rd's  approacbing  late, 
The  piety  of  Michał  then  r^main 
In  Haairan*s  Tenambraace,  aad  prolong  kii  raign  \ 


Less  desolatieo  did  Ihe  pest  parnej 
Tbat  from  Dan^s  limits  to  Beersheba  iew» 
Less  fatal  tbe  repeated  waia  dtTyn, 
And  less  Jeru8a1em*s  atenging  ftre. 
With  gentle  terroiir  tbeae  our  stota  operna, 
Than  sińce  our  evidenciog  days  began! 
On  every  cbeek  a  pale  confusioa  sat, 
Continued  fear  beyood  tbe  wont  of  frte ! 
Trust  was  oo  morę,  art,  soieDGe,  nseks  wak, 
AU  occnpatioos  loat  but  Gocah's  tiade. 
Meanwhile  a  guacd  on  modeat  Corah  wait^ 
If  not  for  safi^,  needfol  yet  for  state. 
Weil  might  be  deem  each  peer  and  pńaoe  ińdn^ 
And  lord  it  o*er  tbe  tribes  whicb  be  couM  mc: 
Ky^n  vioe  in  bun  was  virtue — what  nd  fiitei 
But  for  bis  hooesty,  bad  seizM  our  itaie! 
And  with  what  tyranny  bad  we  been  conk, 
Had  Corab  never  pro^^d  a  ▼iUain  fint! 
T*  have  iold  bis  knowledge  of  tb*  intiigae  m  gną 
Had  been,  alas !  to  our  deponen^s  kn : 
The  travdl^d  Levite  bad  th*  experieooe  got, 
To  husband  well,  and  make  tbe  best  of  't  piot; 
And  tbereibre,  like  an  evidciice  of  skill, 
With  wiGft  resenres  secur^d  his  penńoa  stiil ; 
Not  quite  of  fiiture  power  bimself  bereft, 
Bot  limbos  large  for  unbelieven  left 
And  now  bis  writ  sucb  rererenoe  bad  got, 
'Twas  worse  than  plotting  to  suspect  hii  pkt 
Some  were  ao  welł  conTioc*d,  they  madę  ao  daili 
Theraaelyes  to  help  tbe  fbunder'd  sweareniMt 
Some  had  tbeir  sense  imposM  on  by  tbeir  feai^ 
But  morę  for  interest  sake  bełiereand  sactf: 
Ev*n  to  tbat  heigbt  with  sonoe  tbe  fireosy  |:iev, 
They  rag'd  to  fGind  their  dangor  not  pnm  tna 

Yet,  than  all  these  a  viler  erew  Te^l8il^ 
Who  with  Achitophel  tbe  ery  maiaAain; 
Not  urg'd  by  fear,  nor  througb  misguided  tern, 
BUnd  zeal  and  staTving  need  bad  some  pictae^ 
Śut  for  tbe  guod  old  cause,  tbat  did  eióte 
Tb'  original  rebels'  wilea,  rerenge,  and  spita 
These  raise  the  plot  to  ińye  tbe  scandal  Hiion 
UiKNł  tbe  bńgfat  succesBor  of  tbe  crown, 
Whose  virtue  with  such  wrongs  they  bsd  paBaĄ 
As  8eem'd  all  hope  of  pardon  to  -eKclode. 
Thus,  wbile  oo  pri^ate  ends  tbdr  zeal  is  boik, 
Th^  cheated  crowd  applaud  and  share  tbeir  fiit 

Sucb  practices  as  these,  too  groo  to  lie 
Long  unoh9ervM  by  each  diaoeming  eftf 
Tbe  morę  judicious  Isoaelłtes  unspdPd, 
Though  still  tbe  cbarm  tbe  giiddy  rabUe  heli 
£v*n  AbsakMn  -amidst  tbe  daszli^  beami 
Of  empire,  and  ambition^s  llatteriqg  dresiMb 
Perceives  the  plot,^too  fouł  to  be  cacus^ 
To  aid  designa,  no  less  peraicioas,  Q8*d. 
And,  fllial  sense  yet  stariTing  m  bis  breast, 
llius  to  Achitophel  bis  doubts  «9qpreat 

"  Why  are  my  tbougbts  upon  a  crawacoyfaw^ 
Which  onee  obtain^d  can  be  but  half  enjoy^d? 
Not  so  whcn  virtue  did  my  aims  nquiic. 
And  to  my  fatber*s  wars  I  6ew  entire. 
My  regal  power  how  will  my  fbes  resent, 
When  I  myself  haroacaree  my  owa  cosscot! 
Oive  me  a  son's  onblemish^d  trutb  again, 
Or  quencb  tbe  sparks  of  dnty  tbat  reonia. 
How  sligbt  to  force  a  throne  tbat  kgions  guud 
The  task  to  me;  to  prare  uią|ust,  how hwd ! 
And  if  th'  iniagin*d  guilt  Uius  wound  my  tkons^ 
What  will  it  when  the  tragic  scenę  is  wraogłs? 
Dire  war  must  6nt  be  cocunr'd  from  beloa, 
Ilia  undm  we  *d  rules,  we  tet  must 
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LBd  when  the  ehril  Ąiries  ftre  on  wing, 

tiat  blind  and  undtstinguisbM  slaughten  fling, 

Hio  knowB  whaŁ  impious  chauce  may  reach  the 

king? 
Hi  :  rether  let  me  perish  in  the  ntrife, 
'han  have  my  crown  the  price  of  I>avid*8  tife  I 
hr,  if  the  tempest  of  the  war  he  stand, 
1  peace,  some  vi]e  officious  villain's  hand 
Gfi  90urs  anointed  tempie  may  invade, 
>r,  prest  by  clamorous  crowda,  myself  be  madę 
fn  murtherer ;  rebellious  crowds,  whose  gnilt 
hall  dread  his  Tengeance  till  his  blood  be  ipilt 
Hiich  if  my  filial  tenderneas  oppose, 
ince  to  the  empire  by  their  arms  I  rosę, 
ho<e  very  arms  on  mc  shall  be  empłoy^d, 
i  new  uBurper  crownM,  and  I  destroyU: 
he  same  pretence  of  public  good  will  bold, 
ud  new  Achitophels  be  ibund  as  bold 
*o  nrge  the  needfuł  change,  perhaps  the  old.*' 

He  said.     The  statesman  with  a  smile  replies, 
.  smile  that  did  his  rising  spleen  disgutse; 

My  thoaghts  presumM  oar  labours  at  an  end, 
ind  are  we  still  with  oonscience  to  contend  ? 
VhoBe  want  in  kings,  as  needfal  is  allow^d, 
iS  'tis  for  them  to  find  it  in  the  crowd. 
'ar  in  the  doubtful  paasage  yoa  are  gone, 
jid  only  can  be  safe  by  pressing  ont 
he  crown^s  tnie  heir,  a  prince  8evere  and  wise, 
las  Tiew^d  your  motjons  long  with  jealous  eyes: 
\Hir  per9on'8  charms,  yonr  morę  prerailing  arts, 
■nd  mark*d  your  progrós  in  the  people's  hearts, 
^Those  patience  is  th*  efiect  of  stinted  power, 
tnt  treasures  vengeance  for  the  fatal  hour, 
jid  if  remote  the  peril  he  can  bring, 
^onr  present  danger  j|  greater  finom  the  king. 
iet  not  a  parenfs  name  deceive  your  sense, 
rór  trust  the  father  in  a  jealous  prince ! 
Tour  trivial  faults  if  he  could  só  resent, 
\>  doom  you  little  less  than  banishmefit, 
^at  ragę  must  your  presumption  sin6e  inspire ! 
Lgainst  hiiB  orders  you  return  from  Tyre. 
for  only  so,  but  with  a  pomp  morę  high, 
Lnd  open  court  of  popularity,  ' 
Tie  foctious  tribes." — "  And  this  reproof  from  thee  ?  *• 
lie  prince  replies,  **  O  statesman's  winding  skill ! 
liey  flrst  eondemn,  that  first  advis*d  the  ill  !*' 
'  niustrions  youth  V*  retum'd  Achitópbeł, 
'  Misconstrue  not  the  words  that  mean  you  well ; 
lie  course  you  steer  I  worthy  t^lame  conclude, 
)at  'tłs  because  youleave  it  unpursued.  — 
L  monarch's  crown  with  fate  surrounded  lies, 
^o  reach,  lay  hołd  on  Death  that  miss  the  prize. 
Md  you  for  this  ezpose  yourself  to  show, 
Icnd  to  the  crowd  bow  popularly  Iow  ? 
'or  this  your  glorious  progress  next  ordain, 
^hh  chariots,  horsemen,  and  a  nnmerous  train  ? 
^ith  Famę  before  you  like  the  moming  star, 
Lud  shonts  of  joy  saluting  from  afar  i 
>h  firom  the  height8you've  reach'd  but  take  a  view, 
(carce  leading  Łucifer  could  fali  like  you! 
\bA  must  I  here  my  shipwreckM  arts  bemoan  ? 
IsTe  I  for  this  so  cift  madę  Israel  groan  ? 
^bor  single  interest  with  the  nation  weighM, 
knd  tum'd  the  scalę  where  your  desires  were  laid ! 
ST'n  when  at  hełm  a  course  so  dangerous  mov*d, 
tb  land  your  hopcs  as  my  removal  prov*d." 

*'  I  not  dispute,**  the  royal  youth  replies, 
*  The  knowrn  perfection  of  your  policies, 
?or  in  Achitophel  yet  grudge  or  blame, 
Ihe  pHvilege  that  statesmen  erer  daim; 


Who  private  interest  never  yet  punoed, 
But  still  pretended  'twas  for  others*  good  : 
What  politician  yet  e'er  scap^d  his  fate, 
Who  saWng  his  own  neck  not  8avM  the  state? 
From  hence  on  every  humorous  wind  that  veer'd, 
With  shifted  sails  a  sereral  course  you  steer^d. 
What  from  a  sway  did  David  e'er  pursue, 
That  seemM  like  absolnte,  but  sprung  from  j^on  ? 
Who  at  your  imtance  quashM  each  penal  law, 
That  kept  dissenting  iactious  Jews  in  awe; 
And  who  suspends  fixt  laws,  may  abrogate, 
That  done,  form  new,  and  so  enslaye  the  state. 
Ev*n  property.  whose  champion  now  you  stand* 
And  seem  for  this  the  idol  of  the  land, 
Did  ne'er  sustain  such  violence  before, 
Ab  when  your  counael  shut  tbe  royal  storę; 
Adiice,  that  ruin  to  whole  tribes  procur^d, 
But  secret  kept  till  your  own  bank^s  secnr*d. 
Recount  with  this  the  triple  covenant  broke. 
And  Israel  fitted  for  a  foreign  yoke; 
Nor  here  your  counsels  fatal  progress  staid. 
But  seht  our  leWed  powen  to  Pharaob*s  aid. 
Hence  Tyre  and  Israel,  Iow  in  ruina  laid,     [mada. 
And  Egypt,  once  their  soorn,  their  common  terrour 
Ev'n  3ret  of  such  a  season  can  we  dream, 
When  rojral  rights  you  madę  your  darling  thoroe. 
For  power  unlimited  could  reasons  draw. 
And  place  prerogative  above  the  law  $ 
Which  00  your  fali  from  office  grew  uajhst, 
The  laws  madę  king,  tbe  king  a  slare  in  trust: 
Whom  with  state-craft,  to  interest  only  tnie, 
You  now  accuse  of  illa  contriv'd  by  you.'* 

To  this  HeiPs  agent--'*  Royal  yontli,  fix  here, 
Let  interest  be  the  star  by  which  yęu  steer  j 
Hence  to  repose  your  trust  in  me  was  wise, 
Whose  interest  most  in  your  advancement  liea. 
A  tie  so  firm  as  always  will  &vail, 
When  friendship,  naturę,  and  rehgion,  foil ;  s. 
On  our^s  the  ss^ety  of  the  crowd  depends, 
Sectire  the  crowd,  and  we  obtain  our  ends, 
Whbm  I  will  cause  so  far  our  guUt  to  share, 
Till  they  are  madę  our  ohampions  by  their  fear.  V^ 
What  opposition  can  yonr  riva]  bring, 
While  sanbedrims  are  jealous  of  the  kmg  ? 
His  strength  as  yet  in  David's  friendship  lies. 
And  what  can  bavid's  self  without  suppUea  ? 
Who  with  exclusive  biUs  must  uow  dispeM% 
Debar  the  heir,  or  starye  in  his  defence, 
Conditions  which  our  elden  ne*er  will  ąuit. 
And  David*s  justice  never  can  adrait 
Or  forc*d  by  wants  his  brother  to  betny. 
To  your  ambition  next  he  clears  the  way; 
For  if  succession  once  to  nought  they  bring, 
Their  oext  advance  remores  the  present  king; 
Persisting  eise  his  senates  to  dissoWe, 
In  equal  hazard  shall  his  reign  invoIve. 
Our  tribes,  whom  Pharaob's  power  so  much  alarmy 
Shall  rise  without  their  prince  t*  oppose  his  ani|s ; 
Nor  boots  it  on  what  cause  at  firHt  they  join, 
Their  troop8,*onre  op,  are  tools  for  our  design. 
At  Icast  such  subtle  coTenanta  shall  be  madę, 
Till  peace  itself  is  war  in  masquerade. 
Associations  of  mysterious  sense, 
Against,  but  seeming  for,  the  king^s  defence; 
ET*n  on  their  courts  of  justioe  fetters  draw, 
And  from  our  agents  muz^le  up  their  law. 
By  which  a  conquest  if  we  faii  to  make,     [stakel" 
'lis  a  drawn  gamo  at  worst,  and  wę  secnre  our 

He  said,  and  for  the  dire  sućcess  depends 
On  wious  ifocts,  by  cooil&oa  guiU  ibiade  firienb. 
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Whose  heads,  tbongh  iie>r  to  diST^ring  in  their  creed, 
t'  th'  point  of  treason  yet  vcre  well  agreed. 
'MfoDgstthese,  estorting  Ishban  fint  appean, 
Ponniedl^y-  a  meagre  troop  of  bankrupt  hein. 
Blest  tim«5,  when  Ishban,  he  whose  occupation 
So  long  bas  been  to  ćheat,  reibmi  tbe  natkrnl 
Ishban  of  consc'c^ce  sutted  to  his  trade, 
As  good  a  saint  as  usnrer  e^er  madę. 
Yet  Mammon  has  not  so  engrost  him  quite, 
But  Belial  lays  as  larg^e  a  claim  of  spite; 
^Who,  ftn*  those  "pardons  Trom  his  pńnce  be  draws, 
Retams  reproaehes,  and  cries  np  tbe  canse. 
That  year  in  which  the  dty  he  did  sway, 
He  left  rebellion  hi  a  hopeKil  way. 
Yet  his  ambttton  ooce  was  found  so  bold* 
To  offer  talents  of  entorted  gold ; 
Gould  Darid^s  wants  have  so  heen  bńb'd,  to  Aame 
And  scandalize  our  peerege  with  his  name; 
For  which,  his  dear  sedition  he'd  forswear, 
And  ev^n  tum  loyal  to  be  madę  a  peer. 
Next  him,  let  railing  Rabsheka  have  p1acc>, 
So  fbU  'of  zeal  he  has  no  tieed  6f  grace ; 
Aisaint  that  can  both  flesh  and  spirit  use, 
Alike  haunt  conventicle8  and  the  stews : 
Of  whom  the  que8ti(m  difiicult  appears, 
If  most  i'  th*  preachen*  or  the  bawds'  arreare. 
What  cautkm  conid  appear  too  much  in  him 
That  keeps  the  treasiire  of  Jerusalem ! 
Let  Dam's  brother  but  approach  the  town, 
'*  Donble  our  guards!"  he  cries,  *'we  are  undone." 
Protesting  that  he  dares  not  sleep  in  's  bed 
Lest  he  should  ńse  next  mom  without  his  head. 
'^  Next  these,  a  troop  of  busy  spirits  prcss,  N 
Of  litUe  fortunes,  %nd  of  cooscieoce  less ;        ^ 
With  them  the  tribe,  whose  Uixury  had  drainM 
Their  banks,  in  former  sequestrat^ons  gainM; 
Who  rich  and  great  by  past  rebellions  grew. 
And  long  to  fish  the  troubled  streams  anew. 
feme  futurę  hoi^es,  some  present  payment  draws. 
To  seU  their  consctence  and  espouse  the  cause. 
Such  stipends  those  Tile  hirełings  best  befit, 
PKests  withont  grace,  and  poets  without  wit 
Shall  that  faise  Hebronite  escape  our  curse, 
Judas,  that  keeps  the  rebds'  pension-purse; 
Judas,  that  pa3rs  the  trea9on-writer's  fee, 
Judas,  that  well  deserres  his  namesake'8  tree ; 
Who  at  Jerusa)em*s  own  gat(  s  erects 
His  college  for  a  norsery  of  sects; 
Young  prophets  with  an  early  care  secures, 
And  with  the  dimg  of  his  own  arta  manures  ? 
What  have  the  men  of  Hebron  here  to  do  ? 
What  part  in  Israel'8  promis'd  land  hare  you  ? 
Herę  Phaleg,  the  lay-Hc^ronite  is  oome, 
'Cause,  like  the  res^  he  could  not  live  at  home; 
\Vbo  from  his  own  poesessions  could  not  drain 
An  omcr  even  of  Hebronitish  grain, 
ITere  śtruts  it  like  a  patrioŁ,  and  taiks  high 
Of  injur'd  snbjects,  alter^d  property : 
An  emblem  of  that  buzzmg  insect  just, 
Thattnounts  the  wheel,  and  thmks  she  raises  dust. 
Can  dry  bones  li^e?  or  skeletons  produce 
The  vital  warmth  of  cuckoldizing  juice  ? 
Slim  Phaleg  coiild,  and,  at  the  table  fed, 
KetnraM  the  grateful  product  to  the  bed. 
A  waiting-man  to  travelling  nobles  chose, 
He  his  own  laws  wonld  saucily  impose, 
IHU  bastinadoed  back  agaih  he  went. 
To  leam  those  manaers  he  to  teach  was  sent,^ 
ChastisM  he  ought  to  haye  retreated  home. 
Bat  he  reads  pohtic^  to  Absalom.    * 


For  never  Hebronite,  thoiigh  kjck'd  aad  sooft^df 
To  his  own  country  willingly  retuni*d. 
— ^But,  leairing  famishM  Phaleg  to  be  fed, 
And  to  talk  treason  for  his  daily  bread, 
Let  Hebron,  nay  let  Heli  produce  a  maa ' 
So  madę  for  mischief  as  Ben-Jochanan. 
A  Jew  of  hAmble  pareutage  was  be^ 
By  trade  a  Letite,  thoogh  of  Iow  deg^: 
His  pride  no  higher  tfaan  the  desk  aspiiM, 
Bot  fbr  tbe  dradgery  of  priests  was  hii^d 
To  read  and  pray  in  linen  ephod  bniTe, 
And  prck  up  single  shekels  from  the  gra^e. 
Marry'd  at  last,  but  findmg  charge  come  fatar, 
He  could  not  liire  by  God,  but  chang^d  his  oustK 
Inspir'd  by  want,  was  madę  a  factioos  tool, 
They  got  a  TUlain,  and  we  lost  a  fboL 
Stłll  Yiolent,  whalever  canse  he  tobk. 
Bot  most  against  the  party  he  fbnook. 
For  renegadoes,  who  ne'er  tum  by  balvei, 
Are  hound  in  consdence  to  be  double  kosTes. 
So  this  prose-prophet  took  most  monstroot  pól, 
To  let  his  masters  see  be  eam'd  his  gain. 
But,  as  the  Devil  owes  all  his  imps  a  ihame, 
He  chose  th*  apostatę  for  hts  |iropcr  theme; 
With  little  pains  he  madę  the  pidnre  true, 
And  from  refleotioD  took  the  rogue  he  drew. 
A  wondrous  woik,  to  prove  the  Jcwish  natiGB 
Tn  every  age  a  munnurmg  generatkn ; 
To  tracę  them  from  their  infancy  of  simiifig, 
And  show  them  factioos  from  their  firśt  be^man^ 
To  pnyve  they  could  rebej,  and  raił,  aod  mock, 
Much  to  the  credit  of  the  chosen  flock; 
A  strong  authority,  which  mnat  conriocc^ 
Hiat  saints  own  no  allegiance  to  their  pnncft 
As  'tis  a  teading-card  to  m^e  a  whore. 
To  prove  ber  mother  had  tum'd  up  befioR. 
But,  tell  me,  did  the  druniken  patriarch  ble« 
The  son  that  show*d  his  fiatber^s  nakednessł 
Such  thanlft  the  present  church  thy  pen  will  p% 
■^Tiich  proves  rebellioo  was  so  primitire. 
Must  ancrent  failings  be  examples  madę? 
Then  murtherers  finom  Caha  may  leani  thetrtndb 
As  thou  the  heathen  and  the  samt  hast  dnvB, 
Methmks  th'  apostatę  was  the  better  maa: 
And  thy  hot  father,  waTing  my  respoct. 
Not  of  a  mother-church,  but  of  a  sect.-  ^ 
And  such  he  needs  most  be  of  thy  mditlng, 
This  comes  of  drinking  asses  milk  and  writin^ 
If  Balak  should  be  callM  to  lea^e  his  phce, 
As  profit  is  the  loudest  cali  of  grace, 
•His  tempie,  dispo6Sń8*d  of  one,  would  be 
Replenish'd  with  seven  devils  morę  by  tbee. 

Leń,  thou  art  a  load,  I  '11  lay  tbee  down, 
And  show  Bebellion  bare,  without  a  gown; 
Poor  slaves  in  metre,  duli  and  addle-pated, 
Who  rhyme  below  ev'n  I>avid*s  psalms  ttamiaidi 
Some  in  my  speedy  pace  I  must  oatmn, 
As  lamę  Mephibosbeth  the  wizard*s  soo : 
To  make  quick  way,  I  HI  leap  o'er  bcaiy  blocb, 
Shun  rotten  ITzza  as  I  would  the  pas  i 
And  hasten  Og  and  Doeg  to  rehearse, 
In^ro  fbols  that  cnitch  their  feeble  sense  on  tene; 
Who  by  my  Muse  to  all  suoceeding  times, 
Sball  Iive  in  spite  of  their  own  doggrd  ńyma. 

Doeg,  thoogh  without  knowmg  how  or  «hy, 
Madę  still  a  blundering  kind  of  melody; 
Spurr*d  boldly  on,  and  dash*d  throogh  tbick  sod  tką 
lliroagh  sense  and  nonsense,  never  out  nor  is; 
Free  fnim  ali  meaning,  whether  good  or  bs^ 
And,  in  odb  wwd,  heroieally  mad: 
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Ife  WM-two  wirm  on  picking-work  to  dweU» 

Sot  fagotted  his  notions  as  they  feU, 

lad  if  they  rhym^d  and  rattled,  all  was  weU. 

Ipiteful  he  is  not,  though  he  wrote  a  satire, 

'or  still  there  goes  some  thinking  to  ill  naturę : 

ie  needs  no  morę  than  hirds  and  beasts  to  think. 

Ul  his  occasions  are  to  eat  and  drink. 

f  be  caU  rogue  and  rascal  from  a  garret, 

Is  means  ycu  no  morę  mischief  than  a  parrot: 

rhe  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  madę, 

IV>  fetter  them  in  rerse  is  all  his  trade. 

'or  almonds  he  'U  ery  whore  to  his  own  mother : 

Ułd  cali  young  Absalom  king  David's  brother. 

jBt  him  be  gallows-firee  by  my  consent, 

ind  nothing  snfier,  sińce  he  nothing  meant; 

langing  saj^poses  htiman  sool  and  reason, 

liis  animal  's  below  committing  treason : 

!haU  he  be  hang^d  who  never  could  rebel  ? 

liat  *s  a  preferment  for  Achitophel. 

!1ie  woman  that  committed  buggery, 

ITaa  rightly  sentenc'd  by  the  law  to  die ; 

lot  'twas  hard  fate  that  to  the  gallows  led 

lie  «iog  that  nerer  heard  the  statute  read. 

tailing  in  other  men  may  be  a  crime, 

tot  ougfat  to  pejs  for  merę  iostinct  in  him: 

Dstinct  he  foUows  and  no  furtber  knows, 

^or  to  write  yerse  with  him  is  to  transprose. 

rwere  pity  treaton  at  his  door  to  lay, 

Vbo  makes  Heaven'8  gate  a  lock  to  its  own  key : 

jBt  bim  raił  on,  let  his  invective  M use 

iaTe  foar-and-twenty  letters  to  abuse, 

Vliich,  if  he  jumbles  to  one  linę  of  sense, 

ndict  him  of  a  capital  ofience. 

n  fire-works  giye  bim  leave  to  vent  his  spite, 

liose  are  the  oniy  serpents  he  can  write; 

lie  height  of  his  ambitioo  is,  we  know, 

(ot  to  be  master  of  a  puppet^bow, 

hi  that  one  stage  his  works  may  yet  appear, 

Lnd  a  month's  harvebt  keeps  him  all  the  ycar. 

Now  stop  yoor  noses,  readers,  all  and  some, 
'or  here*s  a  tun  of  midnight-work  to  come, 
%  fioin  a  treason-taveni  rolling  home. 
Eound  as  a  globe,  and  IiqaorM  eveiy  cbink, 
9oodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link; 
l^ith  all  this  bulk  there  's  nothing  lost  in  Og, 
''ot  erery  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  ro^ue: 
i  moDstrous  mass  of  fool  corrupted  matter, 
is  all  the  derils  had  spew^d  to  make  the  batter. 
Vhen  winę  bas  gtyen  him  courage  to  blaspheme, 
ie  cuises  God,  bat  God  before  curst  him ; 
Lud,  if  man  could  haye  reason,  nonę  has  more^ 
^hai.  Diade  his  paunch  so  rich»  and  him  so  poor. 
¥ith  wealth  he  was  not  trusted,  for  Heavea  knew 
Vhat  'twas  of  o|d  to  pamper  up  a  Jew ; 
Ho  wfaat  would  he  on  quałt  and  pheasant  swell» 
^bat  ev*n  on  tripe  and  carrion  could  rebel  ? 
lat  though  HeaTen  madę  him  poor,  with  reverence 
ie  iiever  was  a  poet  of  God'a  making ;       [speakiog, 
[Tie  miflwife  laid  ber  hand  on  his  thick  scull, 
HTith  this  prophetic  bleasing — "  Be  thou  duli ; 
)riiik,  swear,  and  roar,  forbear  no  lewd  delight 
^t  lor  thy  bulk,  do  any  thii^  but  write; 
rbou  art  of  lasting  make,  like  thoiightless  men, 
i  strong  natiyity — ^but  for  the  pen! 
^ŁjuuuOijDingle  arsenie  in  thy  drink, 
nU  tboa  mayst  live,  aroiding  pen  and  ink.*' 

aee,  I  see,  *tis  oounsel  given  in  yain, 
■lor  treason  botcht  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane; 
Uiyme  ts  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to  wreck, 
Tis  fotal  to  thy  fome  and  to  thy  neck : 
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Why  should  thy  metre  good  kiog  David  blast  ? 
A  psalm  of  his  will  surely  be  thy  last. 
Dar^st  thou  in  verae  presume  to  meet  thy  foes, 
Thou  whom  the  penny  pamphlet  foilM  in  prose  } 
Doeg,  whom  God  for  mankind*s  mirth  has  made» 
0'ertops  thy  talent  in  thy  ?ery  trade ; 
Doeg  to  thee,  thy  paintings  are  so  coarse, 
A  poet  is,  though  be  *s  the  poet's  horse. 
A  double  noose  thou  oo  thy  neck  dost  puli 
For  writing  treason,  and  for  ^ting  duli ; 
To  dIe  for  foction  is  a  oommon  evil. 
But  to  be  bang^d  for  nonseose  » the  devil : 
Hadst  thołi  the  glories  of  thy  king  exprest, 
Thy  praises  had  been  satire  at  the  best; 
But  thou  in  clumsy  verBe,  unlickt,  unpointedy 
Hast  shamefully  defyM  the  Lord^s  anointed: 
I  will  not  rake  the  dunghill  for  thy  crimes, 
For  who  would  read  thy  life  that  reads  thy  rhymes^ 
But  of  king  David's  foes  be  tbi&  the  doom, 
May  all  be  like  the  young  man  Absalom ! 
And  for  my  foes  may  this  their  blessing  be, 
IjCo  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thęe^^^ 
Achitophel,  each  rank,  degree,  and  ^e, 
For  varions  ends,  negleets  not  to  eogage: 
The  wise  and  rich  for  pur^e  and  counsel  brought, 
The  fools  and  beggars  for  their  number  sougbt: 
Who  yet  not  only  on  the  town  depends. 
For  ev'n  in  court  the  faction  had  its  friends^ 
Tbese  thougbt  the  places  they  ptasest  too  smalt. 
And  in  their  hearts  wish*d  court  and  king  to  fali : 
Whose  names  the  Muse  disdaining,  holds  i'  th*  dukp. 
Thrust  in  the  villain  herd  without  a  mark; 
With  parasites  and  libeUspawning  imps, 
Intriguing  fops,  duU  jesters,  and  worse  pimps. 
Disdain  the  rascal  rabbie  to  pursue, 
Their  set  cabals  ara  yet  a  viler  crew ; 
See  where  invo]v'd  in  common  smoke  they  sit  i 
Some  for  our  mirth,  some  for  our  satire  fit: 
These,  gloomy,  thoughtful,  and  on,  mischief  heni, 
While  those,  for  męce  good  fellowship,  {requent 
Th'  appointed  club,  can  let  sedition  pass, 
Sense,  nonsense,  any  thing  t'  employ  the  glass ; 
And  who«belieTe  ia  their  duli  honest  hearts,. 
The  rest  talk  treason  but  to  show  their  parta; 
Who  ne*er  had  wit  or  will  for  mischief  yet. 
But  pleas*d  to  be  reputed  of  a  ast^ 

But  in  tbe  sacred  annals  of  our  plot^ 
Industńous  Aro^  never  be  foigot : 
The  labours  of  this  midnight  magistraty 
May  vie  with  Corah's  to  presenre  tbe  state. 
In  search  of  arms  he  faiPd  not  to  lay  hołd 
On  War*s  most  powerful  dangerous  weapoo^  gold. 
And  last,  to  take  from  Jebusites  all  odds, 
Their  altars  pillag'd,  stole  their  very  gods; 
Oft  would  he  ery,  when  treasure  he  surpris^d, 
"  'Tis  Baalish  gold  in  David's  coin  disgiiis'd^'' 
Which  to  his  house  with  richer  rdics  cams^ 
Whilo  lumber  idols  only  fed  the  flame : 
For  our  wise  rabbie  ne*er  took  pains  V  inqunre» 
What  twas  he  biimt,  80.'t  madę  a  rousing  fire. 
With  which  our  elder  was  enrich*d  no  morę 
Than  iaise  Gehazi  with  the  SyTian's  storę ;. 
So  poor,  that  when  our  clMOsing-tribes  were  met^ 
Ev'n  for  his  stinking  vQtes  he  raa  ia  debt ; 
I  For  meat  the  wicked,  and,  as  autiiors  think» 
The  saints  he  cboos^d  foc  his  decting  drink;^ 
Thus  every  shift  and  subtle  method  past. 
And  all  to  be  no  Zaken  at  the  last. 

Now,  rais'd  on  Tyre**  sad  ruins,  Pharaoh'8  pride 
SoarM  high,  his  legions  thrcAtning  far  and  wlde; 
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As  when  tr  bstteritaf  storm  etigeiid«r'd  hf  gh. 
By  winds  upbeld,  hangs  bo^eńng  in  the  sky, 
Is  gaz*d  upon  by  every  trembling  swain, 
This  for  bis  vineyard  fears,  and  that  his  gratn; 
Por  blooming  plants,  and  flowers  new  opening, 

these 
For  lambs  yean'd  lately,  and  far-Iabouring  bees : 
To  guard  his  stock  each  to  the  gods  does  cali, 
Uncertain  where  the  ftre-€harg'd  cioads  will  ^11 : 
Ev'n  80  tbe  doabtful  nattons  watch  his  arms, 
With  terrour  each  expecting  his  alarms. 
Where,  Judab,  where  was  now  thy  lion*s  roar? 
Thou  oniy  coaldst  tbe  captire  lands  restore : 
But  thou,  with  inbred  broils  and  factron  prest, 
From  Egypt  needst  a  guardian  w3th  the  rest 
Thy  prince  from  sanhedrims  no  trust  allow^d, 
Too  much  tbe  representers  of  the  crowd, 
Who  for  tbeir  own  defence  give  no  supply, 
But  what  the  crown's  prbfogstiyes  must  buy : 
As  if  tbeir  monarch^s  rights  to  yiolate 
Morę  needful  jrere,  than  to  preserre  the  state ! 
From  present  dangers  they  divert  tbeir  care, 
And  all  tbeir  fears  are  of  the  royal  beir ; 
Wbom  now  tbe  reigning  malice  of  bis  foes 
Vnjodg*d  would  sentence,  and  ere  crown  depose. 
Bdligion  the  pretence,  but  tbeir  decree 
To  bar  his  reign,  wbate*er  his  laitb  sball  be  ! 
By  sanhedrims  and  damoroos  crowds  tbus  prest, 
Wbat  passions  rent  the  righteous  I>avid's  breast? 
Who  knows  not  how  t*  oppose  or  to  comply, 
Unjnst  to  grant,  and  dangerous  to  deny ! 
How  near  in  tbis  dark  juncture  Israet*s  fate, 
Wbose  peacp  one  sole  expedient  could  create, 
Which  yet  th'  extremest  virtue  did  require, 
£v'n  of  that  prince  wbose  downfiftU  they  conspire! 
His  absence  David  does  with  tears  adyise, 
*r.  appease  tbeir  ragę.     Undannted  be  complies ; 
Tbus  be  who,  prodigal  of  love  and  ease, 
A  Toyal  life  expos*d  to.  winds  and  seas, 
At  ooce  contending  with  the  waves  and  fire, 
And  heading  danger  in  the  wars  of  Tyre, 
Inglorious  now  forsakes  bis  nati^e  sand, 
And  Uke  an  exi1e  quit8  tbe  prorois'd  land  ! 
Our  monarcb  scarce  finom  pressing  tears  refrains. 
And  painfiiily  his  royal  state  maintains, 
Who  now,  embracing  on  th*  extremest  sbore, 
Almost  revokes  what  be  enjoin'd  before : 
Goncludes  at  last  morę  trust  to  be  allow^d 
To  storms  and  seas  than  to  the  raging  crowd  ! 
Forbear,  rasb  Muse,  tbe  parting  scenę  to  draw, 
With  silence  charm'd  as  deep  as  their*s  that  saw ! 
Not  only  our  attending  nobles  weep. 
Bat  hardy  sailors  swell  with  tears  tbe  deep ! 
The  tide  restrain*d  ber  cour^,  and  morę  amaz*d, 
Tbe  twin-stars  on  tbe  royal  brothers  gaz'd : 
While  tbis  sole  fear — 
Does  tronble  to  our  suflering  bero  bring, 
Lest  ncxt  tbe  popular  ragę  oppreas  the  king ! 
TTius  parting,  each  for  th*  other's  danger  gr!evM, 
The  sbore  the  king,  and  seas  tbe  prince  receiT*d. 
Go,  iąjurM  bero,  while  propitious  gales. 
Soft  as  tby  consort^s  breath,  inspire  thy  sails; 
Wdl  may  she  trust  ber  beauties  on  a  flood, 
Where  thy  triumphant  fleets  so  oft  bave  rode ! 
Safe  on  tby  breast  reclinM  ber  rest  be  deep, 
Rock*d-Kke  a  Nereid  by  tbe  wares  asleep; 
While  happiest  dreams  ber  fancy  cntcrtain. 
And  to.I^lysian  fiełds  convert  the  main ! 
Go,  ii^iir'd  bero,  while  the  shor<>s  of  Tjtc 
At  tfay  approach  so  silent  shall  admii-e, 


Who  on  tby  thunder  stiU  tbeir  thongbff  cniploy. 
And  greet  tby  landing  with  a  trembling  joy> 

On  beroes  tbus  tbe  propbei's  fate  is  thio«B» 
Admir^d  by  erery  nation  bnt  tbeir  own ;      ' 
Yet  while  our  factious  Jews  bis  worth  deny, 
Tbeir  acbing  conscience  gi^es  tbeir  tongne  tbe  ]i& 
Ev*n  in  the  worst  of  men  tbe  DobleKt  parta 
Confiess  bim,  and  be  triumphs  in  tbeir  beaits, 
Wbom  to  bis  king  tbe  best  res^pects  coDunend 
Of  subject,  soldier,  kinsman,  prince,  and  frieod  } 
Ali  sacred  names  of  most  dirine  esteem^ 
And  to  perfection  all  sustainM  by  him, 
Wise,  just,  and  constant,  courtly  withooŁ  art, 
Swift  to  discem  and  to  reward  deaert ; 
No  bour  of  his  m  frnitleft  ease  destroy'd. 
But  on  the  noblest  subjects  still  employM : 
Wbose  Bteady  soul  ne*er  leamt  to  separata 
Between  bis  monarcb*8  interest  aud  the  state. 
But  beaps  those  blessings  on  tbe  royal  head, 
Wbicb  be  well  knows  most  be  on  subjects  shcd. 

On  wbat  pretence  could  then  the  riolgar  ragę 
Against  his  worth  and  natiye  rights  eogage  ł 
Religious  fears  tbeir  argument  are  madę, 
Religious  fears  his  sacred  rights  inrade  I 
Of  futurę  superstitioD  they  complaki, 
And  Jebusitic  worship  in  his  reign : 
With  such  alarms  his  fbes  the  crowd  deceire* 
With  dangers  fright,  which  not  themselTS  b^e^e. 

Since  notbing  can  our  sacred  rites  remore, 
Wbate'er  the  faith  of  tbe  suocessor  prore : 
Our  Jews  tbeir  ark  sball  undisturb*d  rctaia, 
At  least  while  tbeir  rełigion  is  tbeir  gain, 
Who  know  by  old  experience  BaaKs  cooimands 
Not  only  claim'd  tbeir  conscience  bnt  tbetr  lands ; 
They  gmdse  God's  tithes,  how  tberefore  sball  tbey 
An  idol  fuli  possession  of  tbe  field  ?  [jkU 

Grant  such  a  prince  enthronM,  we  mnst  ccipleM 
Tbe  people^s  suiTerings  than  that  Dionarcb'8  ksv 
Who  must  to  hard  conditions  still  be  boand. 
And  for  his  quiet  with  the  crowd  compound  ; 
Or  shoołd  bis  tboughts  to  tjrranny  incłroe, 
Where  are  the  means  to  compass  the  design? 
Our  crown^s  re\'enues  are  too  sbort  a  siore. 
And  jealotts  sanhedrims  would  give  no  mote. 

As  rain  our  fears  of  Egypfs  potent  aid. 
Not  so  bas  Pharaoh  leamt  ambition'8  tradę, 
Nor  ever  with  such  measures  can  compfy, 
As  shock  the  common  rules  of  poIicy ; 
Nonę  dread  like  bim  tbe  growth  of  Israer^  kiag, 
And  be  alone  sofficient  aids  can  bring; 
Who  knows  that  pnnce  to  %ypt  can  gi^e  law, 
That  on  our  stnbbom  tribes  his  yoke  could  dnw, 
At  such  profonnd  espense  be  bas  not  stood. 
Nor  dy  *d  for  this  bis  bands  so  deep  in  blood  ;    \tatg^ 
Wonld  ne*er  througb  wrong  and  rigbt  his  ptogiear 
Grudge  bis  own  rest,  and  keep  the  world  awake. 
To  fix  a  lawless  prince  on  Judah*8  thinne, 
First  to  invade  our  rights,  and  theii  bis  owa; 
His  dear-gainM  conqnests  cheaply  to  despoil. 
And  reap  the  harrcst  of  his  ciunes  and  tnL 
We  grant  bis  wealth  Tast  as  our  ocean^s  aaad. 
And  curse  its  fatal  influence  on  otir  land, 
Which  our  bribM  Jews  so  numerously  paitak^ 
That  cv*n  an  bost  his  pensioners  would  make; 
From  these  deceivers  our  dirisions  spring, 
Our  weakness,  and  tbe  growth  of  E^ypt's  king  j 
These  with  pretended  friendship  to  tbe  state, 
Our  crowd's  suspicion  of  tbeir  prince  create, 
Both  plea8*d  and  frigbten*d  with  tbe  rpecioos  ery. 
To  guard  tbeir  sacred  rights  and  propeity ; 
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IV>  miBy  thus  the  cbosen  flock  are  sold, 
KThtle  wolves  are  ta*ea  for  guardians  of  the  fold ; 
Sediic'd  by  these  we  gitmndlessly  complain, 
\jod  loath  the  mamią  of  a  gentle  reign: 
rhua  our  foreiathers*  crooked  paths  are  trod, 
KTe  trust  our  pridoe  no  morę  tban  they  tbeir  God. 
But  all  io  Tain  oar  reaaoning  prophets  preach. 
Po  those  wbom  lad  esperience  ne'er  could  teach, 
MHio  can  commence  new  brołU  in  bJeeding  scan, 
Ind  freah  remembrance  of  inteitine  wara ;     , 
CVlMn  the  nune  hoiuehold  mortal  ibes  d^d  yield, 
and  brotben  staui'd  with  brother^s  blood  the  field ; 
Whetk  801U'  cunt  steel  the  iathen'  gore  did  stain, 
And  motherB  moiim'd  for  sous  by  fathers  slain ! 
^^lien  thick  as  Egypt'8  lociuts  on  the  sand, 
Our  tribes  lay  slaoghter^d  thnmgh  tbepromis'd  Und, 
Whoee  tew  nwrfWon  with  wone  fiite  remara. 
To  drag  the  bondage  of  a  tynxA*B  reign ; 
Which  floene  of  woes,  anknowing,  we  renew» 
And  madly,  er^n  those  ilbwe  fear,  pnfsue; 
While  Pharaoh  langhs  at  oar  domestic  broils, 
And  safely  ciowds  his  tentt  with  nations*  spoik 
Yet  our  fieroe  Muibedrim  in  rettless  rage^ 
Agniort  oar  absent  bero  still  engage, 
And  chiefly  urgc,  soch  did  their  frenzy  prore, 
The  ooly  suit  their  prince  fbrbids  to  morę, 
Which  till  obtainM  they  cease  affairs  of  state, 
And  real  dangers  waye  for  groundless  hate. 
long  David't  patience  waits  relief  to  bring, 
With  aJl  th*  indulgence  of  a  lawful  king, 
'BiKpecting  till  the  troubied  wavc8  would  cease, 
But  found  the  raging  biliows  still  increase. 
Tbe  crowd,  whoee  insolence  forbcarance  swells, 
While  he  forgi^es  too  far,  al  most  rebeJs. 
At  last  his  deep  resentments  sileuce  broke, 
Th*  imperial  palące  shook,  while  thus  he  spoke: 

"  Tben  Justioe  wake,  and  Rigonr  take  her  time. 
For  lo !  oar  mercy  is  become  our  crime. 
While  halting  Punishmeat  her  stroke  delays, 
Our  sorereign  right,  Heayen^s  aacred  trust,  decays! 
For  whose  support  cv'n  subjects'  interest  ca  Ib, 
Woe  to  that  kingdom  where  the  monarch  ialls ! 
That  prinoe  who  yields  the  least  of  regal  sway, 
80  far  his  people's  freedom  does  betray. 
Right  liyes  by  law,  and  law  subsists  by  power; 
Disarm  the  shepherd,  woWes  the  flock  derour. 
Hard  lot  of  empire  o*er  a  stubbom  race, 
Which  Heaven  itself  in  vain  bas  try'd  with  grace  ^ 
When  will  our  reasoa^s  longH:harm'd  eyes  unclose, 
And  Israel  jodge  between  her  friends  and  foes  ^ 
When  shall  we  see  exp\fd  deceiyers  sway, 
iind  credit  what  oar  Ood  and  monarchs  say  ? 
Dinembled  patriots,  bribM  with  £gypt's  gold, 
£y*n  ianhedrims  in  blind  obedience  hołd; 
Those  patriota  falsehood  in  their  actioos  see. 
And  judge  by  the  pemicioos  fmit  the  tree ; 
If  aoght  for  whieh  so  loudly  they  declaim. 
Beligion,  laws,  and  freedom,  weie  tbeir  aim, 
Oar  senates  in  due  methods  they  had  led, 
T  avoid  those  mischieft  which  theyseem'd  todread; 
Bat  fint,  ere  yet  they  propp^d  tbe  sinking  state, 
T  impesch  and  chaige,  as  urg*d  by  prirate  hate, 
Prores  that  they  ne'er  believM  the  feare  they  prest. 
But  barbaroosly  destroy*d  the  natioa's  rest ! 
O*  whither  will  aogorem^d  senates  driye, 
An)  to  what  boonds  licentious  yotes  arrive  ? 
When  their  injustice  we  are  press^d  to  share, 
The  monaich  urg»d  to  exclade  the  lawful  heir  j 
Are  princeg  thas  distinguish^d  fix>m  the  crowd, 
Ani  this  the  priyilege  of  loyal  blood  ? 


But  grant  we  should  confirra  the  wnmgs  they  press, 
His  sufferings  yet  were  than  the  people^s  less; 
CondemnM  for  life  the  mardering  sword  to  wield. 
And  on  their  heirs  entail  a  bloody  field : 
Thus  madly  their  own  freedom  they  betray^ 
And  for  th*  oppression  which  they  fear  make  way  ;. 
Succession  fix*d  by  Heayen,  the  kingdom^s  bar, 
Which,  once  diasolyM,  admits  the  fiood  of  war ; 
Waste,  rapine,  spoil,  without,  th'  assault  begin. 
And  our  mad  tribes  supplant  the  fence  within. 
Since  then  their  good  they  will  not  anderstand, 
*Ti8  tlme  to  take  the  moaarch's  power  in  band ; 
Authority  and  force  to  join  with  skill, 
And  saye  the  lunatics  against  their  wilL 
The  same  rough  means  that  swage  the  crowd,appeas» 
Our  senates,  rag^g  with  the  CTOwd's  disease. 
Henceforth  unbiass^d  measures  lei  them  draw 
From  DO  false  gloss,  but  genuine  text  of  law  ^ 
Nor  arge  those  erimes  upon  religion's  score, 
Themselyes  so  much  in  Jebusites  abhor. 
Wbom  laws  oonyict,  and  only  they,  shall  bleed^ 
Nor  Pharisees  by  Pharisees  be  fireed. 
Impartial  justice  from  our  thnme  shall  shower, 
All  shall  haye  right,  and  we  our  soyereign  power. '^ 

He  said,  th'  attendants  heard  with  awful  joy, 
And  giad  presages  their  fix*d  thooghts  employ ; 
From  Hebron  now  the  sufiering  heir  retuni'd, 
A  realm  that  long  with  clyil  discord  moumM  ; 
Till  his  approach,  likesome  arriying  god, 
Compos^d  and  heafd  the  place  of  his  abode, 
The  deloge  checkM,  that  to  Judea.spread» 
And  stopp^d  sedition  at  tbe  fountain^s  bead. 
Thus  in  forgiying  Dayid's  paths  he  driyes, 
Aud,  chas'd  from  Israel,  IsraePs  peace  contriyes^ 
llie  field  confessd  his  power  in  arms  before. 
And  seas  proclaim^d  ha  triumphs  to  the  shore^ 
As  nobly  has  his  sway  in  Hebron  sbown^ 
How  fit  t'  inberit  godlike  David's  thnme* 
Through  SioH*s  streets  his  glad  arriyal  's  ^^reśd,. 
And  consciottS  Faction  shrinks  her  snaky  head ;. 
His  train  their  sufierings  think  o*erpaid,,to  see- 
The  crowd's  applause  with  yirtue  once  agree. 
Success  charms  all,  but  zeal  for  wortb,  distrest^ 
A  yirtue  proper  to  the  braye  and  best  ^ 
*Mongst  whom  was  Jothran,  Jothran  always  bent^ 
To  serve  the  crown,  and  loyaf  by  dcsoent, 
Whose  coostancy  so  firm,  and  cooduct  just^ 
Deseryd  at  once  two  royal  masters*  trost ; 
WhaTyse*s  proud  arms  had  maufuUy  withstoo^ 
On  seas,  and  gather^d  laiirełs  from  the  fiood  ; 
Of  leaming  yet,  no  portion  was  deny^d, 
Priend  to  Uke  Mtises,  and  tbe  Muses*  pride. 
Nor  can  Benaiah*s  worth  forgotten  lie, 
Of  steady  soul  when  public  stoims  wece  high  f* 
Whose  coodnct,  while  tbe  Moor  fieroe  onaets  made^ 
Secur*d  at  once  oor  honour  and  our  tradc 
Such  were  the  chieis  whomost  his  sufierings  moumd. 
And  yiew'd  with  silent  joy  the  prince  retum*dj 
While  those  that  sougbt  bis  absence  to  betray, 
Press  first  their  nauseous  fiUse  respects  to  pay  ; 
Him  still  th'  officioos  hypocrites  molest, 
And  with  malicious  duty  break  lus  rest 

While  real  trausports  thus  his  firiends  employ. 
And  foes  are  lood  in  their  diasembled  joy. 
His  triumphs,  so  resounded  for  and  near, 
MissM  not  his  young  ambitioos  rivars  ear ; 
And  as  when  joyful  honters'  clamorous  train 
Some  slumbering  lion  wakes  in  Moab's  plain^ 
Who  oft  had  foTc'd  tbe  bold  assailants  yield. 
And  scatteirM  his  pursuers  througfa  tbe  fiddi» 
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JMsd^ning)  forls  his  mane  and  toan  Łhe  groand, 
His  eyet  inflaming  atl  the  desert  round, 
With  roar  of  seas  dlrects  his  chasers  way, 
ProYokes  from  iar,  and  dares  them  to  the  fray; 
Such  ragę  stormM  now  in  Absalom*s  fierce  breast. 
Soch  indignatton  his  fii^d  eyes  oonfest ; 
Where  now  was  the  instructor  of  his  pride  ? 
Slept  the  old  pilot  in  so  rouj^h  a  tide  ? 
Wbose  wiles  had  from  the  happy  shore  betray*d. 
And  thus  on  shełres  the  ciednioiis  srooth  CQiivey*d; 
In  deep  revolvmg  thougfats  he  weighs  his  state, 
Secure  of  craft,  nor  doobts  to  baffle  Pate; 
At  leasfc,  if  his  «tonn*d  bark  most  go  adrift. 
To  baalk  his  charge,  and  finr  himaelf  to  shift. 
In  which  his  dextrous  wit  had  oft  been  shown, 
And  in  the  wieck  of  kingdoms  sav*d  his  own ; 
Bat  now  with  morę  than  common  danger  prńt, 
Of  Yarious  resolntion  stands  possest, 
Perceiyes  the  crowd'8  unstable  zeal  decay, 
Lest  tbeir  recanting  chief  the  cause  betray, 
Who  on  a  father^s  grace  his  hopes  may  ground. 
And  for  his  pardon  with  tlieir  heads  oomponnd. 
Him  tberefure,  ere  hii  fortunę  slip  her  time, 
The  statesman  plots  t*  engage  in  some  bold  crime 
Past  pardon,  whether  to  attempt  his  bed. 
Ot  threat  with  open  arms  the  rcnra)  head, 
Or  other  daring  method,  and  unjast, 
That  may  confirm  him  in  t^e  people'8  trust 
But  iailing  thus  t'  ensnare  him,  nor  secure 
How  long  his  foil^d  ambition  may  enduce, 
Piots  next  to  ląy  him  by,  as  past  his  datę. 
And  try  some  new  pretender^s  lackier  fate*, 
Wbo^^e  hopes  with  equal  toil  he  would  pnrsue, 
Ner  cares  what  claimer  's  crownM,  except  the  trae. 
Wake,  Abealom,  approaching  ruin  shnn. 
And  see,  O  see,  ibr  whom  thou  ait  undone ! 
How  are  thy  hónoors  and  thy  famę  betray'd, 
The  property  of  desperate  Tillains  madę  ? 
tost  power  and  oonscioas  iears  thetr  crimes  create, 
And  guilt  in  them  was  little  less  than  fiite ; 
Bnt  why  shouldst  thou,  from  every  grie^anee  free, 
Forsake  thy  Yineyards  for  their  stormy  sea  ? 
For  thce  dtd  Canaan*8  milk  and  honey  flow, 
Love  dress^d  thy  boweis,  and  laurejs  sought  thy 

brow, 
Preferment,  Wealth,  and  Power,  thy  vas8a]s  were, 
And  of «  monard)  aM  things  but  the  care. 
Ob  !  shouid  our  crimes  agatn  that  curse  draw  down, 
And  rebel  arms  once  morę  attempt  the  crown, 
Surę  mm  wuts  unhappy  Absalom, 
Alike  by  conąuest  or  defeat  undone ; 
Who  oould  relentiesi  see  such  youth  and  charms 
£xpife  with  wretched  fate  in  impious  arms ! 
A  prinoe  so  lbnn'd  with  £arth*s  and  HeaTen'8  ap- 

plause. 
To  triumph  o^er  crawnM  heads  in  David's  cause : 
Or  grant  bon  ^ictor,  still  his  hopes  mnst  fail, 
Who  ooDąuering  wauM  not  for  himself  prerail ; 
The  fkction,  whom  he  tnists  lor  futurę  sway, 
Him  and  the  public  would  alike  betray ; 
Amongst  themselyea  di^ide  the  captiTO  state, 
And  found  their  hydra-empire  in  bis  iate ! 
Tbos  havnig  beat  the  clonds  with  painfiil  flight, 
The  pity'd  youth,  with  sceptres  in  his  sight, 
So  have  their  cruel  politics  decreed, 
Must,  by  that  erew  that  madę  him  guilty,  bleed ! 
For  oouid  their  pride  brook  any  prince'8  sway, 
^Vhom  but  mild  Da^id  would  they  chooee  t'  obey  ? 
Who  once  at  such  a  gentle  reign  repine, 
The  fali  of  monarchy  itseif  design ; 


From  hate  totfaat  their  reformataons  tpńogt 
And  David  not  thenr  grie^anoe,  but  the  king*  ^ 
SeizM  now  with  panic  iear  the  factkm  lies,    . 
Lest  this  elear  truth  strike  Absalom'B  chann'd  eyes, 
Lest  he  perceive,  from  long  enchantment  free, 
What  all  beside  the  flatter*d  yonth  muat  see. 
But  whate*er  doubts  his  tronbled  boaom  sweB« 
Fair  carriage  still  became  AchitopheL 
Who  now  an  enrious  festiTal  instals. 
And  to  surrey  their  strength  the  iaction  call^ 
Which  fraud,  religious  worship  too  mnst  cild| 
But,  oh !  how  weakly  does  sedition  buildl 
For  lo !  the  royal  mandate  issues  foith, 
Dasbing  at  once  their  treaaon,  seal,  and  iiułth  I 
So  have  1  seen  disastrous  chance  invndie, 
Where  careful  emmets  had  their  Ibrage  łaid* 
Whether  fierce  Vulcan*s  ragę  the  fufzy  pIsuD 
Had  seizM,  engender*d  by  some  carriós 
Or  swelling  Neptune  lawless  inroads  made^ 
And  to  their  celi  of  storę  his  flood  oodycjM  ; 
The  commonwealth  broke  up,  distracted  go, 
And  in  wild  hastę  their  loaded  matea  o'eitlH 
£v*n  80  our  scatter^d  gnests  confWdIy  mcct, 
With  boilM,  bak'd,  roast,  alt  justling  in  tlie 
Dejectmg  all,  and  ruefnUy  disroay*d« 
For  shekel  witbout  treat  or  treason  paid. 

Sedition's  dark  eclipse  now  fainter  showa. 
Morę  brigfat  each  hour  the  royal  ^aoet  ^nmm, 
Of  force  the  clouds  of  en^y  to  disperse, 
In  kind  conjimction  of  assisUng  stars. 
Herę,  labouring'  Muse,  thoae  glorious  eh 
Tliat  tum*d  the  doubtfut  scale  of  Darid^  fale  ; 
The  rest  of  that  illustrions  band  rehearse, 
ImmortalizM  in  laureird  Asaph^s  Teite  : 
Hard  task !  yet  will  not  I  thy  flight  recal, 
View  Hearen,  and  then  enjoy  thy  głorioos  fali. 

First  write  Bezalid,  whose  illnstnous  nane 
Forestalls  our  praise,  and  gires  hift  poet  fisme. 
llie  Kenites*  rocky  prońnce  biactaDinand, 
A  barren  limb  of  fertile  Canalui%  land ; 
Which  for  its  generous  natives  yet  oonld  be 
Held  worthy  Buch  a  president  as  he ! 
Bezaliel,  with  each  grace  and  firtne  frauglit, 
Serene  his  looks;  serene  his  life  and  thouglit; 
On  whom  so  largely  Naturę  heap*d  her  store, 
There  scarce  remain^d  for  arts  to  gire  him  moK ! 
To  aid  the  crown  and  state  his  greatest  zeal. 
His  second  care  that  senrice  to  conoeal  | 
Of  dues  ob6ervant,  firm  to  erery  trust. 
And  to  the  needy  always  morę  than  jnst; 
Who  truth  from  specious  ialsehood  can  diTide^ 
Has  atl  the  gownsmens*  skill  without  tbor  pride; 
Thus  crown*d  with  ^orth  from  heigfats  offaaiioar  woii» 
Sees  all  his  gknries  copy*d  in  his  son, 
Whose  forward  fome  shouid  erery  Muse  engage^ 
Whose  youth  boasts  skill  deny^  to  otbers'  age: 
Men,  manners,  language,  books  of  noblest  kind, 
Already  are  the  oonquest  of  his  mind: 
Whoee  loyalty  before  its  datę  was  prime. 
Nor  waited  the  duli  course  of  rolling  time : 
The  monster  Faction  eariy  he  dismay*d. 
And  Da^id^s  cause  long  sińce  conffess^d  his 

Brare  Abdael  o*er  the  propbefs  sdMml  was 
Abdael,  with  all  his  iatheei  YRtne  grec^j 
A  bero,  wIks  vbile  stars  look*d  wnndering  down, 
Without  one  Hebrew^s  blood  rc8tor*d  the  crawn. 
That  praise  was  his;  what  therefore  dtd  remain 
For  fblfowing  chwh,  but  boidły  to  maintain 
That  crown  restor*d :  and,  in  this  rank  of  fome^ 
Brave  Abdael  with  the  |ii«ta  plaoe  must  dałm. 
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7roeeed,illuttiiotit,1wppy  cKief!  pn>ceed, 
Forcseize  tbe  garlańds  for  thy  braw  decreed* 
While  th'  inspir^d  tribe  attend  with  noblest  straio 
To  register  the  glories  tłtoa  shalt  gain : 
For  surę  tbe  dew  shall  Gill^oah^s  bills  fonake, 
And  Jordan  inix  bis  stream  with  Sodom'*  lakę ; 
Or  seas  retir^d  their  secret  stores  discloBe, 
And  to  the  Sun  their  acaly  brood  «xpo8e, 
Or  swelPd  above  the  clifib  their  bilkms  raise, 
Before  the  Mases  leaTe  their  patroo^ft  praise. 

EBab  our  nezt  labour  does  mvite. 
And  bard  tbe  taak  to  do  Eliab  rigfat : 
Long  with  the  royal  wanderer  be  ro? 'd. 
And  firm  in  all  the  tums  of  Ibrtune  prov'd ! 
Soch  ancieot  senrice,  and  desert  m>  large, 
Weil  claim'd  the  royal  booaeliold  for  his  charge. 
Hii  age  with  ooly  one  mild  heirew  bleat, 
In  all  the  bloom  of  smiling  Naturę  drest. 
And  bleit  again  to  aee  his  fiower  ally*d 
To  DaTid*8  stock,  and  madę  young  OthniePs  bride  1 
The  bright  restorer  of  his  &ther*B  yoiith, 
I>etoted  to  a  boo^s  and  Bofaject*s  tmth : 
RenhrM  to  bear  that  prize  of  daty  home, 
Se  bravely  sought,  while  sotigbt  by  Absalom. 
Ah  prince !  th*  illnstrioos  planet  of  thy  birth* 
And  thy  morę  powerfal  Tirtne,  guard  thy  worth; 
That  no  Achitopbel  thy  ruin  boast  i 
larael  too  mach  in  one  such  wreck  bas  lost 
ET*n  Enyy  most  consent  to  Helon*8  worth, 
Wbose  soal,  thoagh  Egypt  glories  in  his  birth, 
Could  finr  onr  captive-ark  its  sseal  retain, 
And  PharaohiB  altars  in  their  pomp  disdain : 
To  shght  his  gods  was  smali ;  with  nobler  prid^ 
He  all  th*  allurements  of  his  court  defyd. 
Whom  profit  nor  example  oould  betray» 
But  Israel*s  friend,  and  true  to  Dayid*B  sway. 
What  acts  of  fsvoar  in  his  prorince  fali. 
On  merit  he  oopfers,  and  f^ly  alL 

Onr  list  of  nob^es  next  let  Amri  grace, 
Wboae  merita  claim'd  the  Abethdin's  high  plaoe ; 
Who,  with  a  loyalty  that  did  excel, 
Broaght  all  th'  endowments  of  AchitopheL 
Sincere  was  Amri,  and  not  only  knew. 
But  IsraePs  sanctions  into  practice  drew; 
Our  laws,  that  did  a  boundless  ocean  seem, 
Were  coasted  all,  and  fathom'd  all  by  him« 
No  rabbin  speaks  like  him  their  mystic  sense, 
So  just,  and  with  such  charms  of  eIoqaence : 
To  whom  the  double  blessing  does  belong, 
With  Moees*  inspiration,  Aaron*s  tongae. 

Than  Sheva  nonę  morę  loyal  zeal  ha^e  shown, 
Wakeful  as  Judah*s  Iłon  for  tbe  crown, 
Who  for  that  cause  stiłl  combats  in  bis  age. 
For  which  his  yoath  with  danger  did  engage. 
In  ^ain  our  foctious  priests  the  cant  revive  ; 
In  yain  seditioos  scribes  with  Kbel  strive 
T*  mflame  the  crowd ;  while  he  with  watchfiil  eye 
Obserres,  and  shoota  their  treasons  as  tbey  fly : 
Their  weekly  frauds  his  keen  replies  dctect; 
He  undeceives  morę  fast  than  they  infect. 
So  Moses,  when  the  pest  on  legions  prey'd, 
Advnnc'd  his  signal,  and  the  plague  was  stayM. 

Once  morę,  my  fointing  Muse,  thy  pinions  try. 
And  8trength*8  exbaasted  storę  let  lorę  supply. 
What  tribute,  Asaph,  shall  we  render  thee  ? 
We  'U  crown  thee  with  a  wreath  ihmi  thy  own  tree ! 
Thy  laurei  grore  no  envy'8.  flash  cau  blast ; 
Tbe  song  of  Asaph  shall  for  ever  last. 

With  wonder  late  posterity  shall  dwell 
On  Absalom  and  ialse  Acfaitophel : 


Thy  strann  shall  be  onr  slumbering  prophets'  dream, 
And  when  our  Sion  virgins  słng  their  theme  j 
Our  jubilees  shall  with  thy  Terse  be  grac^d, 
The  song  of  Asaph  shall  for  eyer  last 

How  fierce  his  satyr,  loosM ;  restrainM,  how  tam^ 
How  tender  of  th'  offićnding  young  man*s  famę ! 
How  well  his  worth,  and  brave  adyentures  styl'd ; 
Just  to  bis  Yirtues,  to  his  enour  mild. 
No  page  of  thine,  that  feais  the  strictest  Tiew, 
But  teems  with  just  reproof,  or  praise  as  due ; 
Not  Eden  could  a  foirer  prospect  yield, 
All  paradise  without  one  barren  fiield: 
Whoee  wit  the  censure  of  his  fbes  bas  past, 
The  song  of  Asaph  sball  for  ever  last 

What  praise  for  such  rich  strains  shall  we  allowi 
What  just  rewards  the  gratefiil  crown  bestow  ł 
While  bees  in  flowers  rejoice,  and  flowers  in  dew, 
While  stars  and  fbuńtains  to  their  course  are  true; 
While  Judah's  throne  and  Sion*s  rock  stand  fiut, 
Tbe  song  of  Asaph  and  the  famę  shall  last 

StiU  Hebron's  bonour^d  happy  soil  retains 
Our  royal  beio*s  beauteous  dear  remains; 
Who  now  sails  off  with  winds  nor  wishes  siack. 
To  bring  his  sufferings'  bright  oompanion  back. 
But  ere  such  transport  can  our  sense  employ, 
A  bitter  grief  must  poison  half  our  joy ; 
Nor  can  our  coasts  restor^d  tbose  blessings  see 
Without  a  bribe  to  en^ious  Destiny ! 
CursM  Sodom's  doom  lor  ever  fix  the  tide 
Where  by  inglorioos  chance  the  valiant  dy'd ! 
Q\ve  not  insulting  Askalon  to  luiAr, 
Nor  let  Gath^s  daughters  triumph  in  our  woe ! 
No  sailor  with  the  news  swell  Egypfs  pride. 
By  what  inglorious  fote  our  valiant  dy*d  t 
Wfep,  Amon !  Jordan,  weep  thy  fountains  dry, 
While  Sion*8  rock  dissolves  for  a  suppiy. 

Calm  were  the  elements,  night'8  silence  deep,    ' 
Tbe  wave8  scaree  murmuring,  and  the  winds  asleep ; 
Yet  Fate  for  ruin  takes  so  stiU  an  hour, 
Aud  treacherous  sands  the  princely  bark  devodr ; 
Then  Death  unworthy  seiz'd  a  geneious  race. 
To  Tirtoe^s  scandal,  and  the  stars  disgrace ! 
Oh !  had  th'  indulgent  powers  Youchsard  to  yield, 
Instead  of  fiuthless  shelyes,  a  listed  field : 
A  listed  field  of  Heaven*s  and  David'8  foes, 
Fierce  as  the  troops  that  did  his  youth  oppose, 
Each  life  had  on  his  slaughter'd  heap  rctir^d. 
Not  tamely,  and  unconąuering  thus  expir'd : 
But  Destiny  is  now  their  only  fbe. 
And  dying  ev*n  o'er  that  they  triumph  too; 
,  With  lood  last  breaths  their  master^s  scape  apptaud, 
Of  whom  kind  forue  could  scaree  the  Fates  deńraod  j 
Who,  for  such  followers  lost,  O  matcbless  mind ! 
At  his  own  safety  now  almost  rąńnM ! 
Say,  royal  sir,  by  all  your  famę  in  arms, 
Your  praise  in  pcace,  and  by  Urania^s  charms ; 
If  all  your  sufferings  past  so  nearly  prest, 
Or  pierc*d  with  balf  su  painfiil  grief  your  breastł 

'rhus  some  diviner  Muse  ber  bero  forms. 
Not  soothM  with  soft  deligbts,  bot  tost  in  stonnsb 
Nor  stretch'd  on  roaes  in  Sie  myrtle  grore. 
Nor  crowns  bis  days  with  mirth,  hik  nights  with  loTe, 
But  far  remov*d  in  thundertng  camps  is  found. 
His  shimbers  short,  his  bed  the  berbless  ground : 
In  tasks  of  danger  always  seen  the  first, 
Feeds  from  the  hedge,  and  slakes  with  ice  his  thirst 
Long  must  his  patience  striTC  with  Fortnne*s  ragę. 
And  long  opposing  gods  tbemselyes  engage, 
Must  see  his  country  fUme,  his  friends  de8troy'd, 
Befbre  the  prorais'd  empire  be  cnjoy*d : 
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Sach  tołl  of  Fate  must  boild  a  man  oC  fiime, 

And  8uch,to  Israels  crown,  thegodlikeDavid  canoe. 

WhaŁ  tudden  beam«  dispel  the  clouds  to  fost, 
Whose  drenchiogfrainB  laid  all  oiwineyarclswaste! 
The  fprin^  so  iar  behind  her  coune  delayM» 
On  th'  instant  is  in  all  her  bloom  array'd  i 
The  winds  breathe  Iow,  the  elementB  screne; 
Yet  mark  what  motion  in  the  wave0  w  teen ! 
Throiąging  aud  busy  as  Hyblean  swarms, 
Or  8traj;^led  soldiers  siimmonM  to  their  arms. 
See  where  the  princely  bark  in  looscst  pride, 
With  all  her  guardian  fleet,  adoms  the  tide ! 
High  on  her  deck  the  royal  lovcr»  stand, 
Our  crimes  to  paidon  era  they  touch'd  our  land. 
Welcome  to  brael  and  to  David's  breast ! 
Herę  all  your  toils,  here  all  yoar  snńeriogB  test 

Tbis  year  did  Ziloah  rule  Jeiusalem, 
And  boldly  all  Sediiioo*s  syrtes  stetn, 
KDwe'er  encamber'd  with  a  viler  patr, 
Than  Ziph  or  Shimei  to  assist  the  chair ; 
Yet  Ziloah*8  loyal  labonrs  so  prevaird 
That  Faotion  at  the  next  election  faird, 
When  ev*n  the  oomoion  ery  did  justice  sound. 
And  merit  by  the  mnltitudewas  crofwn*d: 
With  David  then  was  IsraePs  peace  restor^d, 
Crowds  moum^d  their  errour,  and  obeyM  their  lonL 
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THE  MEDAL. 

A  BATiai  ACAUtWT  8BDmO» 
BPISTŁB  TO  THB  WHTGS. 

Foa  to  whom  can  I  dedicate  this  poem,  with  •» 
much  justice  as  to  you  ?   It  is  the  leprescnlatiuB 
of  your  own  hero :  it  is  the  pictnre  drawn  at  lisigfh, 
which  you  admire  and  prize  so  much  Jnp  Uttla 
Nonę  of  your  oroameots  are  wanting ;  neither  the 
landscape  of  your  Tower,  nor  the  rising  San  ;  nor 
the  Anno  Domini  of  your  new  sovereign^  ootona- 
tion.    This  must  needs  be  a  gratelul  imdeita]uqg 
to  your  whole  party:  especially  to  tboae  wbo  liave 
not  been  so  happy  as  to  purchaae  the  original.    I 
hear  the  graver  nas  madę  a  good  market oif  it:  all 
his  kmgs  are  bought  up  alroidy;  or  the  Talne  of 
the  remainder  so  enhanoed,  that  many  a  poor  IHk 
landcr,  wbo  would  be  glad  to  wonhip  tbe  imagc^  is 
not  able  to  goto  the cost  of  him,  bat  most  hecon- 
tent  to  see  bim  heiPe.    I  mnstoonfeaslannogreat 
artist ;  but  sicn-post  painting  will  ser^e  the  tnraio 
remember  a  moid  by  j  especially  when  b^Uer  is 
not  to  be  had.    Yet,  for  your  comliDrt,  the  linea* 
ments  are  troe:  and  thoagh  he  saŁ  not  fire  timcs 
to  me,  as  be  did  to  B.  yet  IhaTecoosoIted  histoiy; 
as  the  Italian  painten  do^  when  thąy  wonkl  dnw  a- 
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Vero  or  a  Calśgula :  though  they  ha^e  not  seen  tbe 
man,  they  caa  help  their  imagioation  by  a  sUtae 
of  hini,  and  find  out  the  coloaring  from  Suetonras 
and  Tacitus.  Truth  it,  yoa  migbt  ha^e  spared  one 
side  of  your  Medal :  the  head  uroald  be  scen  to 
morę  advantage  if  it  wcre  plaeed  on  a  spike  of  the 
Tower,  a  little  nearer  to  the  San;  which  would 
tben  break  out  to  better  purpofle. 

You  tell  us  in  your  preface  to  the  No-protestant 
Plot,  that  you  shall  be  forced  hereafter  to  leaveoff 
3roor  modesty:  1  suppose  you  mean  that  little 
wbich  19  left  you :  for  it  was  wom  to  rags  wben  you 
pot  out  thłs  Medal.  Never  was  tbere  practised 
sach  a  piece  of  notorious  impudence  in  the  face  of 
an  establishod  gorcmment  I  beliere,  when  he  is 
dead,  you  will  wear  him  in  thum-rings,  astbeTUrks 
did  Scanderbeg ;  as  if  tbere  were  Tirtue  in  his  booes 
to  presenre  you  agatnst  monarchy.  Yet  all  this 
whtie  you  pretend  not  oniy  zcal  for  the  poblic  good, 
but  a  due  veneration  for  the  person  of  the  king. 
But  all  men  who  can  see  an  inch  beforethem,  may 
easily  detect  those  gross  foUaeies.  That  H  is  ne- 
cessary  for  meu  in  your  ctrcnmstances  to  pretend 

^     both,  is  granted  you;  forwithouttbem  there  coitkl 
be  no  ground  to  raise  a  factioo.     But  1  would  ask 

•     you  one  civil  qnestłon,  what  rigbt  bas  any  man 
among  yon,  or  any  atooctation  of  men,  to  come 
nearer  to  you,  who,  out  of  parliament,  cannot  be 
considerćd  in  a  piiblic  capacity,  to  meet  as  you 
daily  do  in  factious  clubs,  to  viiify  tbe  govemment 
in  your  discouraes,  and  to  libel  it  in  all  your  writ- 
ings  ?  Who  madę  you  judges  in  Israel  ł  Or  how  is 
it  oonsisteut  witb  your  seal  for  the  public  weliare, 
to  promote  sedition  ?  Does  your  definition  of  loyal, 
which  is  to  8erve  the  king  according  to  the  laws, 
allow  yoa  the  łicence  of  traducing  the  execiitive 
powerwith  wbich  you  own  be  is  inrested?  You 
oomplain,  that  his  majesty  Ims  lost  the  love  abd 
confidence  of  his  people;  and,  by  your  very  urg- 
fatfp  it)  you  endeayour  what  in  you  lies  to  make  hini 
lose  them.     All  good  snbjects  abbor  tbe  thoughtof 
arbitrary  power,  whetber  it  be  in  one  or  many :  if 
you  were  the  patriots  you  wonid  seem,  you  would 
not  at  this  ratę  incense  the  mnltitude  toassume  it; 
for  no  Bober  man  can  foar  it,  either  from  the  king^s 
disposition  or  his  practice;   or  even,  wbere  you 
would  odiously  lay  it,  from  his  ministers.    Gi^e  us 
leare  to  enjoy  the  govemment  and  beneftt  of  laws 
mider  which  we  were  bom,  and  which  we  desire  to 
transmit  to  our  posterity.    You  are  not  the  trustees 
of  tbe  9u^lic  liberty :  and  if  you  baye  not  rigbt  to 
petitioo  in  a  crowd,  much  less  bave  you  to  inter- 
meddle  in  tbe  management  of  affisirs ;  or  to  arratgn 
what  you  do  not  like;    which  in  effect  is  every 
thiug  that  is  done  by  the  king  and  counciL    Can 
you  imagine  that  any  reasonable  man  will  belieye 
you  respect  the  person  of  his  majesty,  wben  it  is 
apparent,  that  your  sedttknis  pamphiets  are  stdfled 
witb  partieuiar  reflectioos  on  him  ?   If  you  bave 
the  confidenee  to  deny  tbis,  it  is  easy  to  be  evinced 
from  a  thousand  passages,  which  I  only  fotbear  to 
quote,  because  I  desire  t^cy  sbould  die  and  be  for- 
goŁten.    I  have  perasetltoianyof  yourpapers;  and 
to  show  you  that  I  have,  |he  third  part  of  your  No- 
protestant  Plot  is  much  ofk  stolen  fkom  your  dead 
author^s  pamphlet,  called  the  Orowth  of  Popery; 
as  manifestly  as  M!]ton*s  Defimce  of  the  Ehglish 
People  is  from  Buchanan  De  Jurę  Bjtgni  apud  Sro- 
tos:  or  your  first  Covenant  atd  new  Aiśociation 
finom  the  boly  łeagiie  of  the  French  Goisards.    Any 


one  who  reads  Davila,  may  tracę  yoor  practśoes  all 
along.  There  were  the  same  pretences  for  re- 
fbrmation  and  loyalty,  the  same  aspersions  of  the 
king,  and  the  same  grounds  of  a  rebellion*  I  know 
not  wbether  you  will  take  the  historian^s  word,  who 
sa]^  it  was  rep<Mrted,  that  Poltrot,  a  Hugonot,  mur- 
dered  Francis  duke  of  Guise,  by  the  instigations  of 
Tbeodore  Beza,  or  that  it  was  a  Hugonot  minister, 
otherwise  called  a  presbyterian,  for  our  church  ab- 
hon  so  deTilisb  a  tenet,  who  fint  writ  a  treatise  of 
the  lawfulness  of  deposing  and  muidering  kings  of 
a  dtfferent  persnasion  in  religion :  but  I  am  able  to 
prore,  from  the  doctrine  of  CalTin,  and  principles 
of  Buchanan,  that  they  set  the  people  aboTe  the 
magistrale ;  whicb,  if  I  mistake  iiot,  is  your  own 
fundamenta],  and  which  carries  3rour  loyalty  no 
fnrther  than  your  Jiking.  When  a  vote  of  the 
house  of  commons  goes  on  your  side,  you  are  as 
ready  to  obserre  it  as  if  it  were  passed  into  a  law; 
but  when  you  are  pinched  with  any  fbrmer  and 
yet  unrepeśaled  act  of  pariiament,  you  dedare  that 
in  some  cases  you  will  not  be  obliged  by  it  The ' 
pnsage  is  in  the  same  third  part  of  tbe  No-pro- 
testant Plot ;  and  is  too  plain  to  be  denied.  The 
late  copy  of  your  intended  association,  you  neither 
whoUy  justify  nor  condemn ;  but  as  tbe  papists, 
when  they  are  unopposed,  fly  ottt  mto  all  the  pa« 
geantries  of  worship ;  but  in  times  of  war,  when 
they  are. bard  pressed  by  arguments,  lie  close  in- 
trenched  bebind  the  oouncil  of  Treot:  so  now, 
when  your  affiurs  are  in  a  Iow  condition,  you  dare 
not  pretend  that  to  be  a  legał  combination;  but 
whensoever  you  are  aflóat,  I  donbt  not  but  it  will 
be  maintained  and  justified  to  purpooe.  For  in- 
deed  there  is  nothing  to  defend  it  but  the  sword : 
it  is  the  proper  time  to  say  any  thing,  wben  men 
baTe  all  things  in  their  power. 

In  the  mean  time,  you  wonId  fain  be  iiibbling  at 
a  parallel  betwixt  this  association,  and  that  in  the 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth.  But  there  is  tbis  smali 
difference  betwirt  them,  that  the  ends  of  the  one 
are  directiy  opposite  to  the  other:  one  with  the 
queen*s  approbation  and  coióunctiony  as  head  of  it ; 
tbe  othcr  without  either  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  the  king,  agunst  wbose  authority  it  is  manifestly^ 
designed«  Tberefbre  you  do  well  to  have  reoourse 
to  yoor  last  evasion,  that  it  was  oontrived  by  your 
enemies,  and  shuffled  into  the  papers  that  were 
sei^sd;  which  yet  you  see  the  nation  is  not  so 
easy  to  believe  as  your  own  juiy ;  but  the  mattei' 
is  not  difficnlt,  to  flnd  twelre  meo  in  Newgate  who 
would  acquit  a  malefoctor. 

I  baTe  only  one  fo^our  to  desire  of  you  at  part- 
ing,  that  when  you  thfnk  of  answering  this  poem, 
you  would  employ  the  same  pens  against  it,  who 
have  combated  with  so  much  snccess  against  Ab- 
salom  and  Achitophel :  fbr  then  you  may  assure 
youTselTes  of  a  c|ear  victory,  without  tbe  least 
reply.  Raił  at  me  ahundantly;  and,  not  to  break 
a  custom,  do  it  without  wit :  by  this  method  you 
will  gain  a  considerable  point,  which  is  wbolly  to 
ware  the  answer  of  my  arguments.  Nerer  own 
the  buttom  of  yoor  principles,  for  fear  they  sbould 
be  treaaon.  Fali  severe1y  on  the  miscarriages  of 
gOTorament;  for  if  scandal  be  not  allowed,  you 
are  no  freebom  snbjectst  If  God  bas  not  ble^ed 
you  with  the  talent  of  rhyming,  make  use  of  my 
poor  stock  and  welcome:  let  your  ^-erses  run  upon 
my  feet:  and  for  the  utmoet  refuge  of  notorious 
I  blockheads,  redoced  to  the  last  extremity  of  sensem 
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tara  my  own  tines  itpoii  ilie,  and  in  ntter  dcspmir 
of  your  afwn  satire,  make  me  aatińze  mjrseli 
Some  of  yon  have  been  dńven  to  this  bay  aiready ; 
but,  aboTo  all  the  rest,  commend  me  to  tbe  non- 
oonfonnist  panon,  wbo  writ  the  Whip  and  Key. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  not  read  bo  much  as  the  piece 
deserveii,  because  the  bookseller  is  every  week  cfy- 
inghelp  at  the  endof  his  Gazette,  to  getitoffi. 
You  see  I  am  charitable  enoogh  to  do  him  a  kind- 
ness,  tbat  it  may  be  poblisfaed  as  weli  as  printed; 
and  that  so  much  skill  in  Hebrew  derirations  may 
not  lie  for  waste-paper  in  the  shopt  Yet  I  half 
Buspect  he  went  no  łiirther  for  his  learaing,  than 
the  index  of  Hebiew  names  and  etymologies,  wfaidi 
is  printed  at  the  end  of  some  English  Bibles.  U 
Achitophel  signify  the  brother  of  a  fool,  the  author 
of  that  poem  will  pass  with  bis  readers  for  the  nert 
of  kin.  And  perhaps  it  is  the  relation  that  makes 
the  kindness.  Whatever  the  venes  are,  bny  them 
np,  I  beseeeh  you,  out  of  pity;  for  I  hear  the  cod- 
Toaticle  is  shut  up»  and  the  brother  of  Acfaitopbel 
out  ofsenrioe. 

Now  footmen,  you  know,  have  the  geneiosity  to 
make  a  piirse  for  a  member  of  their  society,  who 
bas  bad  his  livery  pniled  over  his  ears :  and  even 
protestant  socks  are  bought  up  among  you  out  of 
wneratioo  to  the  name.  A  dissenter  in  poetry 
fiom  sense  and  English  will  make  as  good  a  pro- 
testant rhjrmer,  as  a  disMnter  finom  the  church  of 
England  a  protestant  panon.  Besides,  if  ygn  en- 
courage  a  yoimg  beginner,  who  knows  but  he  may 
demate  his  style  a  little  above  the  Tulgar  epithels 
of  prophane,  and  sancy  Jack,  and  atheistic  sciib- 
bler,  with  whioh  he  treats  me,  when  the  fit  of 
enthusiasm  is  strong  upon  him:  by  wUch  well- 
mannered  and  charitable  ezpressions  I  was  oertain 
of  his  sect  before  I  knew  his  n«ne»  What  wouM 
you  have  morę  of  a  man }  He  bas  damned  me  in 
your  cause  from  Genesis  to  tbe  Rerelations:  and 
has  half  the  teats  of  both  the  Tesfeaments  against 
me,  if  you  will  be  so  ctril  to  yourwhes  as  to  take 
him  for  yoar  interpreter ;  and  not  to  take  them 
for  Iiish  witnesses.  After  all,  perhaps,  you  will 
tell  me,  that  you  retained  him  only  for  the  open- 
ingofyoor  canse,  and  that  your  main  lawyer  is 
yet  behind.  Now  if  it  so  happen  he  meet  with  no 
morę  reply  than  his  predecessors,  you  may  eitber 
eonclude,  that  I  trust  to  the  goodness  of  my  cause, 
or  fear  my  adTersary,  or  disdain  bim^  or  what  3rou 
please;  for  the  short  of  it  is,  it  is  indifferent  to  your 
humble  serrant,  whaterer  your  party  says  or  tlunks 
•f  him. 
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Or  all  our  antic  sights  and  pageantry, 
Which  English  fdeots  run  in  crowds  to  see^ 
The  Polish  Medal  bears  the  prize  alone: 
A  monster,. morę  the  favourite  of  tbe  town 
Than  eitber  fairs  or  theatres  hare  shown. 
Kever  did  Art  so  well  with  Naturę  strive ; 
Kor  erer  idol  seem'd  so  much  ali^e: 
3o  like  tbe  man ;  so  golden  to  the  sight, 
So  base  within,  so  couDterfeit  and  light. 
One  side  is  fillM  with  title  and  with  foce ; 
And,  test  the  king  should  want  a  regal  place, 
On  the  re^erse,  a  tower  the  town  surreys  $ 
O^er  which  our  mounting  Sun  his  bcams  displaya. 


The  word,  prononne'd  alond  by  sbrieral  Toice^ 
Leetamur,  which,  in  Polish,  is  rejoice. 
The  day,  month,  year,  to  the  great  act  ars  join'd: 
And  a  new  canting  holiday  design'd. 
Fiye  days  he  sat,  for  erery  cast  and  knik ;. 
Four  morę  than  God  to  finish  Adam  tuok. 
But  who  can  tell  what  essence  angels  are, 
Or  how  long  Hea^en  was  making  Łacifer  ? 
Oh,  could  tbe  style  that  copy'd  every  grace^ 
Akid  plough'd  such  furrows  for  an  eunoch  taet, 
Gould  it  hs7e  formM  his  erer-changing  will, 
The  various  piece  had  tir^d  the  graTer*s  skill  f 
A  martial  bero  first,  witb  early*  care, 
Blown^  like  a  pigmy  by  the  wmdi,  to  wsł 
A  beardtess  chief,  a  rebel,  ere  a  man : 
So  yoang  his  hatred  to  bis  pi  ince  began. 
Next  tbis,  how  wildly  will  arabition  stees ! 
A  Termin  wriggKng  in  th*  usurper'8  ear. 
Bartering  his  yenal  wit  for  sums  of  gold, 
He  cast  bimself  into  the  saint-like  mould ; 
Groan*d,  sigh'd,  and  pnfd,  while  godlinei 
The  loudest  bagpipe  ef  the  sqneaking  train. 
But,  as  'tis  bard  to  cbeat  a  juggler*s  eyes, 
His  open  lewdness  he  could  ne'er  disguisa 
There  split  the  saint ;  for  hypocritic  zcal 
AUows  no  sins  but  ibose  it  can  coooeaL 
Whoring  to  scandal  gires  too  large  a  soope: 
Saints  must  not  trade ;  but  tbey  may  farteriope. 
Th'  ungodly  principle  was  all  the  same; 
But  a  gross  cheat  betrays  his  partner-  gamę. 
Besides,  their  pace  was  fonni^  gn^^^  ^  Auk; 
His  nimbie  wit  outran  the  heayy  pack. 
Yet  still  he  found  his  fortunę  ot  a  stay; 
Whele  droTCS  of  blockheads  choking  up  bis  wsy  j 
Tbey  took^  but  not  rewarded,  his  ad^rioe  > 
Yillain  and  wit  exact  a  double  price. 
Power  was  his  aim :  but,  thrown  fiom  that  pretmoe^ 
The  wretch  tum'd  loyal  in  his  own  defence; 
And  malice  reeoncilM  him  to  his  prince. 
Him,  in  the  angnish  of  his  soul  he  serv'd  ; 
Rewarded  faster  still  than  he  deserrM. 
Bebold  him  now  ezalted  into  trust ; 
Hb  counsel  's  oft  oonvenient,  seldom  just 
ET*n  in  the  mest  sincere  advioe  he  gavn 
He  had  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  knAve. 
Tbe  frauds  he  learu'd  in  his  fonatic  yeais 
Madę  him  aneasy  in  hi»  lawful  gean. 
At  best  as  little  honest  as  he  oouki. 
And  like  white  witches  mischierously  geod. 
To-  his  first  bias  longingly  he  leans  ; 
And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  meaoi. 
Thus  fram'd  for  ill,  he  loos^d  our  triple  hołd; 
Advice  unsafe,  precipiious,  and  bokL 
From  ^ence  those  tears !  that  Iliom  of  our  woe  \ 
Who  hdps  a  powerfiil  friend,  fore-aims  a  foe^ 
What  wCMider  if  the  wa^es  prevmil  so  far, 
When  he  cut  down  tbe  banks  that  madę  the  bar  ^ 
Seas  foUow  but  their  naturę  to  imrade ; 
But  be  by  art  our  natire  strength  betny^d 
So  Samson  to  his  fbe  his>force  oonfost; 
And  to  be  shom,  lay  slumbering  on  her  bresst. 
But  when  this  fotal  eoonsd,  found  too  late^ 
Exp06'd  its  author  to  the  public  bate; 
When  his  just  soTcreign,  by  no  impieus  wsf 
Gould  be  seduc^d  to  ajrbitraiy  sway  ; 
Forsaken  of  that  hope,  be  shifts  his  sail, 
Driyes  down  the  cnirent  with  a  popular  gsk. 
And  shows  the  fiead  CGnfess'd  witbout.a  róL 
He  preaches  to  the  crowd,  that  power  is  icpt^ 
But  not  convey'd  to  kingly  goveranMats 
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That  clumi  succeisiir«  bear  no  binding  fome, 

That  ooroDatłOD  oaths  are  thmgs  of  coune; 

Mamtains  the  moltitude  can  nerer  enr ; 

And  seta  the  people  tn  the  papai  chair. 

Therea90D'8  6bvkm8;  interest  ne^er  lies : 

The  most  have  still  their  interest  in  thdr  eyes ; 

The  poirer  w  always  thein,  and  power  is  e^er  wiae. 

Almighty  crowd,  thou  shorteneit  all  dispute, 

Power  is  thy  enenoe ;  wit  thy  attribiite ! 

Nor  iaith  nor  reason  make  thee  at  a  stay, 

ThoG  ]eap*Bt  o*er  all  etemal  truths  in  thy  PSndaric 

Athens  no  doabt  did  righteoiisly  decide,        [way ! 

When  Phocion  and  when  Socrates  were  try'd : 

As  rigbteoosly  they  did  those  dooms  repent; 

Still  they  were  wise  whatever  way  they  went : 

Crowds  err  not,  thongh  to  both  estremesthey  mn; 

To  kill  the  fiather,  and  recal  the  son. 

Sorae  think  the  foots  were  most  as  times  went  then, 

But  now  the  world  's  o*errtock*d  with  pmdent  men. 

The  eommon  ery  is  ev*tk  religion's  test, 

The  TuTk's  is  at  Oonstantinople  best ;    . 

Idols  in  India ;  popery  at  Roroe; 

And  our  own  worsbip  only  tme  at  borne. 

And  true,  but  for  the  ttme  tis  bard  to  know 

How  kng  we  please  łt  shalY  continae  so. 

Tbis  side  to  day ,  and  that  to  morrow  bams ; 

So  all  are  God-«'mighties  in  their  tnms. 

A  tcmpting  doctrine,  plausible,  and  new ; 

What  Ibols  onr  iathen  were,  if  this  be  tme ! 

Who»  to  destniy  the  seeds  of  ci^il  war, 

Inberent  right  in  monarchs  did  declare : 

And  that  a  lawful  power  might  never  cease» 

SecurM  soccession  to  secnre  our  peace. 

Thos  property  and  80vereign  sway  at  last 

In  equal  balances  were  jostly  cast : 

But  this  new  Jehu  spurs  the  hot*mouth'd  borse; 

Instnicts  the  beast  to  know  his  nati^e  force; 

To  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  fly 

To  the  nesŁt  headlong  staep  of  anarchy. 

Too  happy  England,  if  our  good  we  knew, 

Would  we  possess  the  freedom  we  pnnue ! 

The  laTish  go^erament  can  give  no  morę ; 

Yet  we  repine,  and  płenty  makes  os  poor. 

God  try^d  ns  once;  our  rebeUiathers  fbught, 

He  glutted  them  with  all  the  power  they  songht; 

Till,  master^d  by  their  own  usiirping  brave, 

The  free-bom  snbject  sunk  into  a  sla^e. 

We  loath  our  manna,  and  we  long  for  quai1s : 

Ah,  what  is  man  when  his  own  wish  prerails ! 

Hem  rash,  how  swift  to  plunge  himself  in  ill ! 

Prood  of  his  power,  and  boundless  in  his  will ! 

That  kings  can  do  no  wrong,  we  must  bełieve; 

Nonę  can  they  do,  and  must  they  all  reodTe  ? 

Help,  Hea^en!  or  sadly  we  shall  see  an  hour, 

When  neither  wrong  nor  right  are  in  thor  power ! 

Alreaiy  they  ha^o  lost  their  best  defence, 

The  beneflt  of  laws  which  they  dispense. 

No  justice  to  their  rigkteous  cauae  a]lov'd ; 

But  baflled  by  an  aibitrary  crowd. 

And  medals  graT'd  tbeir  oonq«est  to  reoord, 

The  stamp  and  com  of  their  adopCed  lord. 

The  man  who  laughM  but  oneei  to  see  an  ass 
Mnmbling  to  make"  the  cross-grain*d  thistlcs  pass, 
Might  laugh  agam  to  see  a  jury  cbew 
The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law. 
The  witnesaes,  that  leeob-like  liy^d  on  blood, 
Sucking  for  them  was  med*cinany  good; 
But,  when  they  fosttfn'd  on  their  i«»ter'd  sok, 
Then  jntkice  and  religion  they  foiiwufe ; 
IMr  naldcn  oatbś  debauohM  into  a  whon,  I 


Thos  men  are  rais^d  by  foctions,  and  decryM ; 
And  rogue  and  saint  djstinguish'd  by  their  side. 
They  rack  eThi  Scripture  to  confess  their  cause^ 
And  plead  a  cali  to  preaeh  in  spite  of  laws. 
But  that  's  no  news  to  the  poor  injur*d  page» 
It  bas  been  us*d  as  ill  in  erery  age$ 
And  is  constratn'd  with  patieńce  all  to  take. 
For  what  defence  can  Oreek  and  Hebrew  makef 
Happy  who  can  this  talking*tnimpet  seize ; 
They  make  it  speak  whaterer  sense  they  please  I 
Twas  fram>d  at  first  our  oracie  t'  inqoire ; 
But  sińce  our  sects  in  propbeey  grow  higher, 
The  text  inspires  not  them,  but  they  the  test  mąŃre. 
London,  thou  great  emporimn  ofour  isle, 

0  thou  too  bounteous,  thou  too  fniitftil  Nile  I 
How  shall  I  praise  or  cnrse  to  tby  desert? 

Or  separata  thy  sound  from  thy  comipted  part  ? 

1  calPd  thee  Nile;  the  parallei  will  stand: 
Thy  tides  of  wealth  o*erflow  the  iatteoM  land; 
Yet  monsters  from  thy  large  inorease  we  find, 
Engender^d  on  the  slime  thou  leav'st  behind. 
Seditioo  bas  not  wholiy  seizM  on  thee, , 

Thy  nobler  paits  are  from  infection  free. 

Of  IsraePs  ^be  thou  hast  a  numerous  band* 

But  still  the  Canaanite  is  in  the  land. 

Thy  military  chiefe  are  brave  and  true; 

Nor  are  thy  disenchanted  burghers  few. 

The  head  is  loyal  which  thy  heart  commands. 

But  what  *n  a  head  with  two  sucb  gouty  hands  t 

The  wise  and  wealthy  love  the  surest  way. 

And  are  content  to  thiire  and  to  obey.- 

But  Wjsdom  is  to  Sloth  too  great  a  slave; 

Nonę  are  so  busy  as  the  fool  and  knave. 

Those  let  me  curse;  what  yengeance  will  they  urge, 

Whose  ordures  neither  plague  nor  fire  can  purge  ł 

Nor  sharp  esperienoe  can  to  duty  bring» 

Nor  angry  Hea^en,  nor  a  forgi^iug  king ! 

In  gospel-phrase  their  chapmen  they  betray; 

Their  shops  are  dens,  the  buyer  is  their  prey. 

The  knack  of  trades  is  li^ing  on  the  spoil ; 

They  boast  ev'n  when  each  other  they  b^^uile. 

Customs^to  steal  is  sueh  a  triTial  thtng, 

That  'tis  thetr  chaiter  to  defrand  their  kin^. 

All  hands  unitę  of  ev«ry  jarring  sect ; 

They  cheat  the  coontry  fint,  and  tliŃen  infect 

Tbitf  for  God's  caoie  their  monarchs  dare  dethrone, 

And  they  'U  be  surę  tu  make  his  canse  their  own. 

Whether  the  plotting  jesuit  lay*d  the  plan 

Of  murdeńng  kings,  or  the  French  puritan, 

Our  saerilegious  sects  their  guides  outgo. 

And  kings  «id  kingly  power  would  murder  too» 

What  means  that  traitocous  combination  less, 

Too  plain  t*  e^ade,  too  śhameful  to  confess. 

But  treasoD  is  not  ownM  when  'tis  descry^d ; 

Successiul  crimes  alone  are  justifyM. 

The  men  who  no  oonspiracy  woold  find 

Who  doubts?  but  had  it  taken,  they  had  join'dp 

JoinM  in  a  mntnal  oorenant  of  defińice ; 

At  first  without,  at  last  against,  their  prince. 

If  sorereign  right  by  sovereign  power  they  scan, 

The  same  bold  mazim  holds  in  God  and  man : 

God  were  not  safe,  his  thunder  oould  they  shun  ; 

Hesbould  be  forc'd to  crown  another  son. 

Tbus,  when  the  heir  was  from  the  vineyard  thrawn, 

The  lich  possussion  was  the  murderer^s  own. 

In  Tain  to  sophistry  they  hare  recourse : 

By  proving  their^s  no  pkt,  they  prove  tis  ironef 

Unmask'd  rebellion,  and  audacious  forte ; 

Which,  though  not  actual,  yet  all  eyes  may  see 

Tis  working  in  tb'  inunediate  power  to  be: 
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For  from  pretended  ^lewnccs  they  rite. 

Fint  to  dislike,  and  after  to  dttpise. 

Then  eyclop-like  in  human  fl«th  to  deal, 

Chop  up  a  minister  at  every  meal : 

Perhaps  not  wholly  to  melt  down  the  king; 

But  dip  his  regal  rights  wittun  the  ring. 

From  th«nce  t*  aasume  the  power  of  peace  and  war; 

And  ease  him  by  degrees  of  pnblie  care. 

Yet»  to  consolt  his  dtgnity  and  lamę, 

He  shoald  have  lea^e  to  esercise  the  naroe; 

And  hołd  the  cards  whiie  commons  playM  the  gamę. 

For  what  can  power  give  morę  than  fbod  and  drink. 

To  liye  at  ease,  and  not  be  boond  to  think  ? 

Tbese  are  the  cooler  mcthods  of  tbeir  ciime. 

But  their  hot  zealotf  think  'tis  loss  of  time ; 

On  ntmosŁ  boands  of  loyalty  they  standy 

And  grin  and  whet  like  a  Croatian  band, 

That  waits  impatient  iiir  the  last  command. 

TliuB  ontlaws  open  villany  maintain, 

They  steal  not,  bat  in  sąuadrons  soour  the  plain ; 

And  if  their  power  the  pasMogers  subdue, 

The  most  have  rigfat,  the  wrong  is  in  the  few. 

Soch  impious  awoms  (bolishly  they  show, 

Por  in  some  soils  repnblics  will  not  grow: 

Our  temperate  isle  will  no  extremes  sustain, 

Of  popular  sway  or  arfoitrary  reign : 

But  slides  between  them  both  into  the  btet, 

Secare  m  freedom,  m  a  monarch  Uest, 

And  thongh  the  elimate,  ▼ex*d  with  ▼arious  winds, 

Works  thfoagh  onr  yielding  bodies  on  our  minds, 

The  wholesome  tempest  purges  what  it  breeds. 

To  recommend  the  calmness  that  socceeds. 

But  thoo,  the  pander  of  the  people^s  hearts, 
O  crooked  soul,  and  serpentine  in  arts, 
Wboee  blandishnents  a  k>yal  land  have  whor'd, 
And  broke  the  bonds  sbe  pligfatod  to  ber  lord; 
What  curses  on  thy  blasted  name  will  iall ! 
Which  age  to  age  their  legacy  shall  cali; 
For  all  mnst  curae  the  woes  that  must  desoend  to  all. 
Religion  thou  hast  nonę  :  thy  mercury 
Has  passM  through  every  sect,  or  theirs  through  thee. 
But  what  thon  giv*st,  that  Tenora  still  remains. 
And  the  pox*d  nation  feels  thee  m  their  brains. 
What  else  inspires  the  tongnes  and  swells  the  breasts 
Of  all  thy  bellowing  renegado  priesta, 
That  preach  np  thee  fbr  God ;  dispense  thy  laws ; 
And  with  the  stnm  ferment  their  feinting  canse } 
Fresh  fumes  of  madness  raise;  and  toil  and  sweat 
To  make  the  fbrmidabte  cripple  great 
Yet  shoold  thy  crimes  succeed,  shonld  iawl«H  power 
Compass  thoae  ends  thy  greedy  hopee  deronr, 
Thy  canting  friendf  thy  mortal  foes  woold  be^ 
Thy  God  and  theirs  will  ne^er  kmg  agree ; 
For  thine,  if  thoo  hast  any,  must  be  one 
That  lets  the  world  and  human-kmd  alone : 
A  jolly  god,  that  panes  hours  too  wdl 
To  promise  Heaven,  or  threaten  os  with  Heli : 
That  unconceni*d  can  at  rebellion  sit. 
And  wink  at  crimes  be  did  himself  oommit. 
A  tyrant  theirs ;  tfaeHeaventheirpnestłioodpainti 
A  cottTenticle  <k  gtoomy  sullen  sunts ; 
A  HeaTeo  like  Bedlam,  8lovenly  and  sad, 
Pore-doom*d  for  souls,  with  false  religion,  mad. 

Without  a  rision  poets  can  ibreshow 
What  all  but  fools  by  oommon  sense  may  know: 
If  tnie  succession  from  our  isle  should  iail. 
And  crowds  profane  with  impious  arms  prievai|. 
Not  thou,  nor  those  thy  factiou&arts  engag«, 
Shall  reap  that  hanrest  of  rebellions  ragę, 
With  which  thou  flatterest  thy  decrepit  age; 


The  swelling  potooo  of  the  sew^ral  seetsi 
Which,  wantlng  Tent,  the  natioa's  faealth  iDffect% 
Shall  burst  ita  Iwg ;  and,  flghting  out  their  way, 
The  Tarious  Tenoms  on  cach  other  prey. 
The  presbyter,  puflPd  up  with  spińtnal  piide, 
Shall  on  the  necks  of  the  lewd  nobles  ride  ; 
His  bretfaren  damn,  the  civil  power  defy. 
And  parcel  out  republic  pielący. 
Bot  short  shall  be  his  reign :  his  rigid  yoke 
And  tyrant  power  will  pony  sects  provoke  ; 
And  fmg»  and  toads,  and  all  the  tadpole  tnin. 
Will  croak  to  HieaTen  for  help,  ftom  this  dievoaiiag 

crane. 
The  cut-throatsword  and  damorcns  gown  a^aU  jar, 
In  sharing  theńr  ill-gotten  spoils  of  war: 
Chiefs  shall  be  gnidgM  the  part  which  they  pcetend  ; 
Lords  envy  loi^ds,  soid  Irieiids  with  erecy  frieod 
About  their  impious  merit  shall  cootenoa 
The  surly  commons  shall  respect  deny. 
And  justle  peerage  out  with  property. 
Their  generał  either  shall  his  trust  betray. 
And  force  the  crowd  to  aibitriry  sway  ; 
Or  they,  suspecting  h»  ambitioos  aim, 
In  hate  of  kings  shall  cast  anew  the  frame  j 
And  throst  out  0)llatine  that  borę  their  name. 

Thus  inbom  brofls  the  fiictions  wonld  eogagi^ 
Or  wars  of  exird  heirs,  or  foreign  ragę, 
Till  halting  yengeance  overtook  our  age : 
And  our  wild  labours  wearied  into  rest, 
ReclinM  os  on  a  rigfatful  monarch*s 


Pudet  h«c  opprobria,  robts 

Et  dici  potuisse,  et  non  potuisse  refelli* 


TARSUIN  AND  TULLIA. 

In  times  when  princes  cancelPd  Nature^s  law. 
And  decŁarations  which  theniselves  did  draw; 
When  childran  us'd  their  parents  to  dethrone. 
And  gnaw  thefa-  way,  like  vipcr8,  to  the  crown ; 
Tirątiin,  a  saTage,  proud,  ambitioas  prinoe, 
Prompt  to  expel,  yik  thoughtless  of  defenoft, 
The  euYied  aoeptre  did  ftom  TuUius  snwtch, 
The  Roman  king,  and  fiither  by  the  match. 
To  form  his  paity,  histories  report, 
A  sanctuary  was  open^d  in  his  court, 
Where  glad  oAenders  safely  might  resoft. 
Great  was. the  crowd,  and  wondroos  the  suoces^ 
For  tfaosa  were  fruitfńl  times  of  wickednesa  $ 
And  all,  that  lirM  obnonoiis  to  the  lawa, 
Fhx;k'd  to  prinoe  Tut|uin,«aMlembr8c'd  his  cni 
'Mongst  these  a  pagan  priest  for  reftige  fled; 
A  prophet  deep  in  godly  faction  read ; 
A  sycophant,  that  knew  the  modish  way 
To  cant  and  plot,  to  6atter  and  b^niy. 
To  whine  and  sin,  to  scribble  and  recant, 
A  shameless  author,  and  a  Instful  saint. 
To  senre  aU  tinea  be  could  disthictiona  ooin» 
And  with  graat  ease  llat  oontndictioas  join : 
A  tmitor  now,  onoe  loyal  in  eictceme. 
And  then  obedience  was  bis^only  thenne : 
He  sung  in  tomples  the  most  passiTe  Uy% 
And  wearied  monarohs  with  repeated  pcaiaei 
But  mataag'd  awkwardly  that  biwfol  part; 
To  Yent  ftal  lies  and  treasoB  was  his  ait. 
And  pointad  libeb  at  crown^d  heads  to  dait. 
This  priest,  and  others  leamed  to  defisme, 
Rftt  murdcr  iąjur*d  TolUos  mbis^  nama : 
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VMi  blackasl  caltunni^  their  tOFereign  load, 

A'poiflOD'«I  brother^  and  dark  league  abroad ; 

A  son  uąjoitly  topp^d  npon  the  tiirone, 

Which  yet  was  prov'd  andoubtedly  bis  own; 

T1x>agb>  »  the  law  was  diere,  'twas  hn  beboof, 

Who  disposseas^d  the  hetr»  to  bring  the  proof. 

This  helUsh  charge  they  back*d  with  dismal  fńghtB, 

The  k)6i  of  property  and  sacred  rights, 

And  freedom,  words  which  all  ialse  patriota  uie, 

As  sarest  names  the  Romans  to  abuse. 

Jealous  of  kings,  and  always  maleoontent, 

Forward  in  change,  yet  certain  to  repent. 

"Whilst  thus  the  plótters  needfiil  fears  create, 

Tarquin  with  open  foree  inrades  the  state. 

Łewd  nobles  joiu  him  with  their  feeble  might. 

And  atheist  fx)l8  for  dear  religion  fight. 

The  priests  their  boasted  principles  disown. 

And  level  their  faarangues  against  the  throne. 

Vain  promises  the  peopIe's  minds  allure, 

Slight  were  their  ills^  but  dosperate  the  curot 

Tis  bard  for  kings  to  steer  au  equal  oourse. 

And  they  who  baaish  ooe,  oft  gain  a  wonok 

Tbose  heaTenly  bodies  we  admire  above. 

Do  erery  day  irregularly  morę ; 

Yet  Toliius,  *tis  decraed,  must  lose  the  crown, 

For  iaults,  that  were  his  councirs,  not  his  own. 

He  now  in  Tam  oommands  ev*n  those  be  pay'dy 

By  darling  troops  deserted  and  betray^d, 

By  cieatiires  which  his  generous  wannth  had  madę. 

Of  these  a  captain  of  the  guards  was  worst, 

Whose  memory  to  this  day  stands  accurst. 

This  Togue,  adTancM  to  military  trust 

By  his  own  wborodom,  and  his  8i8ter's  iust, 

Fofsook  his  master,  after  dreadfiil  vows» 

And  plotted  to  betmy  him  to  his  foes$ 

The  kindest  master  to  the  vilest  slaye, 

As  free  to  give,  as  be  was  surę  to  cm^e. 

Mis  hanghty  female,  who,  as  books  declare, 

ZNd  always  toss  wide  nostriłs  in  the  air, 

Was  to  the  younger  TuUia  goyemess, 

And  did  attend  ber,  when,  in  borrowM  drets, 

She  iled  by  night  from  Tullius  in  distiesa. 

This  wretchy  by  letten,  did  invite  his  foes, 

Aad  us'd  all  arts  ber  ^ther  to  depoae; 

A  fiather,  always  generously  bent, 

So  kindy  that  ey^n  ber  wishes  he*d  preyent. 

nVas  DOW  high  time  for  Tullius  to  ietreat» 

When  ev*n  hb  daughter  hasten'd  his  defeat; 

^When  faith  and  duty  yanish'd,  and  no  mora 

The  name  of  fatber  and  of  king  he  borę : 

A  king,  whose  rigfat  his  foes  oould  ne'er  dispute^ 

So  mOd,  that  mercy  was  his  attribute ; 

Affable,  kind,  and  easy  of  aocess; 

Swift  to  relieye,  unwilUng  to  oppress ; 

Rich  without  taxes,  yet  in  payment  just  j 

So  bonsst,  that  he  bardly  oould  distrust  $ 

His  actiye  soul  from  laboun  ne'er  did  cease, 

Yaliant  in  war,  and  yigilant  in  peace : 

Gtudious  with  traific  to  enrich  the  land  $ 

Strong  to  protect,  and  skilful  to  command ; 

liberał  anid  splendid,  yet  without  escesi ; 

Prone  to  relieye,  unwiUing  to  distreasj 

In  sum,  how  godlike  must  his  naturę  he, 

Whose  only  fault  was  too  much  piety  1 

This  king  reoioy^d,  th'  assembled  states  thonght  fit 

That  Tarquin  in  the  vacant  throne  shouldait; 

Yoted  him  regent  in  tłteir  aenata-house, 

And  with  an  empty  name  endew'd  his  gyftuse, 

The  eider  Tiillia,  who,  some  autbors  feign, 

I^roye  o^er  ber  father's  corpie  a  rumbling  wain : 
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But  she  mora  guiHy  numtrons  wains  did  driye 

To  crusb  ber  &ther  and  ber  king  aliye ; 

And  in  remembrance  of  his  hasten'd  fali, 

ResolyM  to  institute  a  weekly  hall. 

The  jolly  glutton  grew  in  bulk  and  chin, 

Feasted  ou  rapine,  and  ei^y'd  ber  sin ; 

With  luxury  she  did  weak  reason  force, 

Debauch'd  good-nature,  and  cram'd  down  lemorse^  « 

Yet  when  she  drank  oold  tea  in  liberał  sups, 

The  sobbing  dąme  was  maudling  in  ber  cups. 

But  .bnital  Tarouin  neyer  did  relent, 

Too  bard  to  meit,  too  wicked  to  repent  i 

Cruel  in  deeds,  morę  merciless  in  will. 

And  blest  with  natural  deligbt  in  ill. 

From  a  wise  guardlan  be  receiy^d  his  doom 

To  walk  the  'change,  and  not  to  govem  Romę*' 

He  swore  hb  natiye  bonours  to  disown, 

And  did  by  peijury  ascend  the  throne. 

Oh  1  had  that  oath  his  swelling  pride  represt» 

Romę  had  been  then  with  peace  and  plenty  blest* 

But  Tavquin,  guided  by  destructiye  Fate, 

The  country  wasted,  and  embroiPd  the  state^ 

Transported  to  their  foes  the  Roman  pelf, 

And  by  their  ruin  hop'd  to  laye  bimself. 

Innumerable  woes  oppre8s'd  the  land, 

When  it  submitted  to  bu  cuni*d  command. 

So  just  was  Heayen,  tlwt  *twas  bard  to  tell, 

Whether  its  guilt  or  losses  did  exce). 

Men  that  renounc*d  their  Qod  for  dearer  trade, 

Were  then  the  guardians  of  religion  madę. 

Rebels  were  saintedj  foreigners  did  raign, 

Outlaws  retum^d,  prefernient  to  obtain, 

With  frogs,  and  toads,  and  all  their  croaking  traia. 

No  native  knew  their  features  nor  their  birtb, 

They  «eem*d  the  grepsy  ofibpring  of  the  carth. 

The  tiade  was  sundc,  the  fleet  and  army  spent  % 

Devooring  taxes  swallowM  lesser  rent; 

Taxes  imposM  by  no  authority ; 

Each  lewd  collection  was  a  robbery. 

Bdd  self-creating  men  did  statutes  draw, 

Skiird  to  establish  yillany  by  law; 

Fanatic  driyers,  whose  unjust  careers 

Produc'd  new  ills  exceeding  former  fears. 

Yet  autbors  here  eiccept,  a  faithfal  band, 

Which  the  preyailing  faction  did  withstand  ; 

And  some,  who  bravely  stood  in  the  defence 

Of  baffled  jostice  and  their  exiFd  prince. 

These  shine  to  alter-times,  each  sacred  name 

Stands  still  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  Famę. 
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W^iN  lawless  men  their  neighbours  dispossess, 

The  tenants  they  extirpate  or  oppress. 

And  make  rude  havoc  in  the  fruitfiił  soil, 

Which  the  right  owners  plough*d  with  careful  toiL 

The  parne  proportion  does  in  klngdoms  hołd, 

A  new  prince  breaks  the  fences  of  the  old  I 

And  win  .o'er  carcases  and  deserts  reign, 

Uuless  the  land  its  rightful  lord  regain. 

He  gripes  the  faithless  owners  of  tłie  place. 

And  buys  a  foreigo  army  to  de&ce 

The  fęar^d  and  hated  remnant  of  their  race. 

He  staryęs  their  forces,  and  obstructs  their  trade| 

Yast  sums  are  giyei^'and  yot  no  natiye  paid. 

The  church  itseif  he  labours  to  assail, 

And  keeps  fit  tools  to  break  the  sacred  pale. 
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Of  thoie  let  bim  the  ^iHy  roli  oomonence^ 
Who  bas  betrayM  a  master  and  a  priuce ; 
A  man,  sediticNis,  lewd,  and  impudent ; 
An  engine  always  misrhieronsty  bent  $ 
One  who  from  all  the  bands  of  duty  sweires; 
No  tie  can  hołd  but  that  which  be  deierves; 
,    An  autbor  dwindled  to  a  pamphleteeri 
Skilful  to  fbrge,  and  always  ipsincere ; 
Careless  exp)oded  practices  to  mend ; 
Bold  to  attack,  yet  feeble  to  defend. 
Fate*s  blindfold  reign  tbe  atbetst  loadly  owns, 
And  Pravidence  blasphemonsly  dethrones. 
In  Tain  the  leering  actor  straiiis  his  tongue 
To  cheat,  wHh  tears  and  empty  noise,  the  throng, 
Since  all  meu  know,  whate'er  be  says  or  writet, 
Rerenge  or  stronger  interest  iiidites, 
And  that  the  wretch  employs  his  venal  wit 
How  to  oonfute  what  formerly  be  writ 

Next  him  the  grave  Socinian  claioM  a  place, 
Endow'd  witb  reaaon,  though  bereft  of  grace ; 
A  preaching  pagan  of  surpassing  famę: 
No  register  recotds  his  borrowM  name. 
Oh,  had  the  cbild  morę  happily  been  bred, 
A  radjant  mitrę  would  bave  grac*d  bis  bead : 
But  now  unfit,  tbe  most  be  should  expect, 

b  tobeenter^dofT F 'ssect 

To  him  succeeds,  with  looks  demurely  saći, 
A  gloomy  soal,  with  rerelation  mad ; 
Faise  to  bis  fnend,  and  careless  of  his  word ; 
A  dreaming  prophet,  and  a  griping  hml ; 
He  sells  the  1iving8  which  he  can*t  possess, 
And  imrms  that  sinecure  bis  diocese. 
TTnthinking  man !  to  quit  thy  barren  see. 
And  Tain  endea^oars  in  chronolpgy, 
For  the  morę  firuitless  care  of  ro^  chartty. 
Thy  boary  noddle  wams  thee  to  return, 
The  treason  of  old  age  in  Wales  to  moun ; 
•Nor  think  the  city-poor  may  loss  suatain, 
Thy  place  may  well  be  vacant  in  this  reign* 

I  sbould  adniit  the  booted  prelate  now. 
But  be  b  eiren  for  lampoon  too  Iow : 
The  scum  and  ootcast  of  a  royal  race ; 
The  nation's  grievance,  and  the  gown's  disgrace. 
Nonę  so  unleamM  did  ere  at  London  sit; 
This  driveler  does  the  sacred  chair  be8b---Ł** 
I  need  not  brand  the  spiritual  pariicide. 
Nor  draw  the  weapon  dangling  by  his  side : 
Tb*  astonisb'd  worid  reniembers  that  offence, 
And  knows  he  stole  the  daugfater  of  his  prinoe. 
Tis  time  enougb,  in  some  sncceediog  age. 
To  bring  this  mitred  captatn  on  the  stage. 

These  are  the  leaders  in  apostacy, 
The  wild  reformen  of  the  liturgy. 
And  the  blind  gnides  of  poor  elective  mijest^; 
A  thing  which  commonwealth*s-men  did  deitise, 
Till  plots  were  ripe,  to  catch  tbe  peopie*s  eyes. 
Tbeir  king  's  a  monster,  in  a  ąuagmire  oom, 
Of  all  the  natiye  bmtes  the  grief  and  scorn ; 
With  a  big  snout,  cast  in  a  crooked  mould, 
Which  runs  with  glanders  and  an  inbom  coM. 
His  substance  is  of  dammy  snot  and  pblegm;. 
Sleep  is  his  essence,  and  his  life  a  dream. 
To  Capres  this  Tlberius  does  retire. 
To  qiiencb  with  catamite  his  feeble  fire. 
Dear  catamite !  who  rules  alone  tbe  state, 
While  monarch  dozes  on  his  unpropt  height, 
Silent,  yet  thoughtless,  and  secure  of  lata. 
Cóuld  you  but  see  the  fulsome  bero  led 
By  loathing  Yassals  to  hii  noble  bed ! 


In  flannen  robes  tbe  eongfaing  gfaott  does  walk, 
And  bis  moutb  moats  like  cleaoer  breech  of  hawk. 
Gomiption,  springing  from  hb  cankei^d  breast, 
FuTB  op  tbe  cbamiel,  aad  dbtmbs  bb  rest. 
With  bead  propt  up  tbe  bobtcr^d  engme  lics : 
If  piłlow  slip  aside^  the  monareb 
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THB  PREPACB. 

A  POCM  with  so  bold  a  title,  and  a  name  prefind 
from  which  tbe  handling  of  so  serious  a  subyect 
wonid  not  be  expected,  may  reaaonabiy  oblige  the 
autbor  to  say  soraewhat  m  defenoe,  botłi  of  fainddf 
and  of  hb  undertakingi  In  tbe  fint  plao^  if  It  be 
objected  to  me,  that,  bemg  a  layraan,  I  ongbt  not 
to  baTe  concemed  myself  with  specalatiiaiay  wbicft 
bekogtotheprofesiionofdiYinity;  I  oonid  aawao; 
that  perhaps  laymen,  with  eąnal  adYantagcs  of 
paits  and  knowledge,  are  not  the  most  raeumpctent 
jttdges  of  saered  thingt ;  but,  in  the  doe  flcnie  of 
my  own  weakneas  and  want  of  leaniing,.I  plcadnot 
thb :  I  pretend  not  to  make  myself  a  judgeoC  Mh  I 
uthen,  but  oniy  to  make  a  oonfeasioD  of  my  own.  ■ 


are  akeady  consecrated. 


ml 
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I  lay  no  unbaltowed  band  npon  tbe  nik,  bot 
on  it,  with  the  rererenoe  that  beeomea  me,  at  a 
tance.    In  the  nezt  plaoe  I  will  ingenooosly 
less,  that  the  belps  I  have  osed  ia  tfaia  amnll 
tbe,  were  many  of  them  taken  from  the  woiicB  of 
our  own  re^erend  divines  of  the  churcb  of  fiagiaad; 
so  that  the  weapons  with^bich  I  oombat  irr^igioB, 

tboogb  I  anppoae  tbey 
wfiiily  as  tbe  swoid  oJF 
Goliab  was  by  Da^id,  wben  tbey  are  to  be 
W  the  oommon  cause  against  tbe 
piety.  '  I  intend  not  by  thb  to  entitle  tbem  to 
any  of  my  errours,  which  yet  I  hope  ate  oniy  tfaeae 
of  charity  to  mankind ;  and  sncb  as  my  own  cha- 
rity  bas  caused  me  to  oommit,  that  of  ótben  may 
morę  easily  exco8e.    Being  naturally  indined  to 
scepticbm  m  philosnpby,  I  have  uo  reason  to  im- 
pose  my  opinions  in  a  snbject  which  is  above  it; 
but,  wbaterer  tbey  are,  I  submit  tiiem  with  all  re- 
▼erence  to  my  molber  chnrch,  acooantiDg  them  no 
further  minę,  tban  as  tbey  are  antborised,  or  at 
least  unoondemned,  by  ber.   And,  indeed,  to 
myself  on  thb  side,  I  ha^e  used  tbe  neeeasa 
caution  of  showing  this  paper  before  it  was  piib- 
Ifehed  to  a  jiidicious  and  leamed  friend,  a  man  in- 
defistigably  zeałoos  in  the  senriee  of  tlie  chnrrh 
and  State;    and  whose  writings  bave  highły  de- 
served  of  both.    He  was  pleaaed  to  appii»ve  tbe 
body  of  the  discoone^  and  I  hope  be  b  morę  my 
friend  than  to  do  it  out  of  ^complaisaooe :  it  b  troe 
he  had  too  good  a  taste  to  Kke  it  all ;  and  amongst 
some  other  ^ults  reoommended  to  my  seoond  ^iew, 
what  I  have  writlen  perhaps  too  boldly  on  9t.  Atba- 
nasius,  which  be  advised  me  wbolly  to  omit.    I  am 
sensibie  eoou^  tiiat  1  had  done  moie  pmdentły  to 
haTo  folfcnred  hb  iipilMn:   bot  tbtt  I  cenM  noi 
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hmre  mlóśM  mywtf  tbat  I  haA  dóne  honestly  not 
lo  baTe  wiitten  what  was  my  oira.  It  has  always 
Iwen  my  tboughfc,  that  heathens  who  nevar  did,  nor 
rithout  mjracle  could,  hear  of  the  name  oC  Christ, 
r»!re  yet  in  a  poBsibility  of  salTation.  Neitber  will 
t  eater  easily  into  my  belief,  that  before  the  com- 
tkg  of  oar  Saviour,  the  wbole  world^  exceptingonly 
the  Jewish  nation,  should  lie  ander  the  inevitable 
lecessity  of  ercrlasting  puniibrnent,  for  want  of 
^bat  revelation,  which  was  conftned  to  so  smali  a 
Ipot  of  KTound  as  tbat  of  Palestine.  Among  the 
Kms  of  Noah  we  read  of  one  only  who  was  accarsed ; 
ind  if  a  blessing  in  the  ripeness  of  time  was  re- 
lerred  lor  Japhet,  (of  whoee  prog^y  we  are)  it 
wems  unaccountable  to  me,  why  so  many  gene- 
lations  of  the  same  ofipring,  as  preceded  oar  Sa- 
vioar  in  the  flesh,  should  be  all  involTed  in  one 
Bbmmon  condemnation,  and  yet  tbat^eir  posterity 
ihould  be  entitled  to  the  hopes  of  salyation:  as  if 
■  bill  of  exclusion  had  passed  only  on  the  iathers, 
vhich  debarred  not  the  sons  (rom  their  succession. 
Or  tbat  8o  many  ages  had  been  delivered  orer  to 
Heli,  and  so  many  resen^ed  for  Hearen,  -  and  tbat 
kbe  I>evil  had  the  first  choice,  Vand  Ood  the  next 
IVu1y  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  reyealM  religioii 
vhich  was  taught  by  Noah  to  all  his  sons,  might 
Dontinue  for  some  ages  tn  the  whole  posterity.  That 
ifterwards  it  was  included  wholly  in  the  fomily  of 
Sem,  is  manifest ;  but  when  the  progenies  of  Cham 
and  Japhet  swkrmed  into  oolontes,  and  those  colo- 
mes  were  subdivided  into  many  otbers :  in  process 
dftime  their  descendants  lost  by  litile  and  little 
the  primitite  and  purer  rites  of  divine  worship,  re- 
tainittg  only  the  notton  of  one  deity ;  to  which  suc- 
ceeding  generations  added  othen :  for  men  took 
their  degrees  in  those  ages  from  conquerors  to  gods. 
Reyelation  being  thus  eclipsed  to  atmost  all  man- 
kind,  the  light  of  naturę  as  the  next  in  dignity  was 
sabsdtuted ;  and  that  is  it  which  St  Paul  eon- 
eludes  to  be  the  nile  of  the  heathens,  and  by  which 
Uiey  are  hereafter  to  be  judged.  If  my  sapposi- 
tion  be  trae»  then  the  oonseąuence  which  I  hare 
Msumed  in  my  poem  may  be  also  true ;  namely, 
khat  deism,  or  the  principles  of  natura!  worship,  are 
ouły  ibe  famrrSIllilBiits  or  dpng  flames  of  reVaied 
religioa  in  the  posterity  of  Noah :  and  that  our 
modern  phtlosopfaers,  nay  and  some  of  oar  phikwo- 
|>hising  diTines,  haTe  too  much  exalted  the  niculties 
tf  our  souls,  when  they  bave  maintained,  that,  by 
their  force,  mankind  has  been  able  to  find  out  tbat 
there  is  one  supremę  agent  or  intellectual  being, 
^hich  we  cali  Ood :  that  praise  and  prayer  are  his 
ioe  worship ;  and  tbe  rest  of  those  deduoements, 
ahich  I  am  confident  are  the  remote  efiects  of  re- 
Matioo,  and  unattainable  byour  discourse,  Imean 
IB  simply  considered,  and  withoot  the  benefit  of 
linne  illumination.  So  that  w«  bave  not  lifted  up 
DuneWes  to  God,  by  the  weak  pinións  of  our  rea- 
Km,  but  be  has  been  pleased  to  descendto  us$  and 
ahat  Sociates  said  of  bim,  what  Plato  writ,  and 
Ihe  rest  of  the  heathen  philosophers  of  seveTal  na- 
tkms,  is  all  no  morę  than  tbe  twUightof  reyelation, 
gfter  tbe  sun  of  it  was  set  in  the  race  of  Noah. 
Ibat  there  is  sometbing  above  os, 'some  principle 
of  motion,  our  reason  can  apprehend,  though  it 
eannot  discoTer  what  it  is  by  its  own  Tirtue.  And 
indeed  it  is  Tery  improbable,  that  we,  who  by  the 
itreogth  of  our  foculties  eannot  enter  into  tbe  know- 
ledge  of  any  being,-  not  so  much  as  of  our  own, 
ikootd  be  able  to  find  out  by  thejn,  tbat  supremę 
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naturę,  whićb  we  eannot  otberwise  deflne  than  by 
sayinf?  it  is  infinite ;  as  if  infinite  were  deiinable, 
or  infinity  a  subject  for  our  narrow  understanding. 
They  who  would  prove  religion  by  feason,  do  butip  O 
weaken  the  cause  which  they  endeavour  to  n\p4\0^^\^ 
port:  it  is  to  take  away  the  pillars  irom  our  faithj 
and  to  prop  it  only  with  a  twig ;  it  is  to  design  a 
tower  like  that  of  Babel,  which  if  it  were  possible, 
as  it  is  not,  to  reach  heaven,  would  come  to  no- 
thing  by  the  confusiou  of  the  workmen.  For  every 
man  is  building  a  seyeral  way;  impotently  eon- 
ceited  of  his  own  model  and  his  own,  materials: 
reason  is  alwg^  striving,  and  always  at  a  lon ; 
and  of  necessity  it  most  so  come  to  pass,  while  it  is 
'exercised  about  that  which  is  not  its  proper  object.^ 
Let  us  be  content  at  last  to  know  God  by  his  own 
methods ;  at  least,  so  much  of  him  as  be  is  pleased 
to  reveal  to  us  in  the  sacred  sortptures :  to  appre- 
hend them  to  be  the  word  of  God,  is  all  our  reason 
has  to  do ;  for  all  beyond  it  is  the  work  of  faith, 
which  is  the  seal  of  heaven  impressed  upon  our^ 
humao  understanding. 

And  now  for  what  ooncems  the  boly  bishop  Atba- 
nasius,  the  preface  of  whose  creed  iteems  incoo* 
sistent  with  my  opinion ;  which  is,  that  heathens 
may  possibly  be  saved :  in  tbe  first  place  I  desire 
it  may  be  considered  that  it  is  the  preface  only, 
not  tbe  creed  itself,  which,  till  I  am  better  in- 
formed,  is  of  too  bard  a  digestion  for  my  charity. 
It  is  not  that  I  am  iguorant  how  many  screral  texts 
of  scńpture  seemingly  support  that  cause ;  but  nei- 
tber  am  I  ignorant  how  all  those  texts  may  receirę 
a  kinder  and  morę  mollified  interpretation.  Every 
man  who  is  read  in  chureh'history,  knows  that  be- 
lief was  drawn  up  after  a  long  contestationr  with 
Arius,  conceming  the  divinity  of  our  blessed  Savi- 
our,  and  bis  being  one  substance  with  the  iatber  $ 
and  that  thus  compiled  it  was  sent  abroad  amoog 
the  Christian  churches,  as  a  kind  of  test,  whicb 
whosoe^er  took  was  looked  upon  as  an  ,orthodox  be> 
lierer.  It  is  manifest  from  hence,  tliat  the  hea- 
then part  of  the  empire  was  not  concemed  in  it; 
for  its  business  was  not  to  distingnish  betwixt  pa* 
gans  and  Chrisdans,  but  betwist  heretics  and  tnie* 
believer8.  This,  well  considered,  takes  ofT  the 
beayy  weight  of  censure,  which  I  would  willingly 
avoid  from  so  yenerable  a  man ;  for  if  this  pro))0- 
sition,  <'whosoever  will  be  sayed,"  be  restrained 
only  to  those  to  wbom  it  was  intended,  and  for 
whom  it  was  composed,  I  mean  the  Christiana; 
then  the  anathema  reaches  not  tbe  heathens,  who 
had  norer  beard  of  Christ,  and  were  nothtng  in* 
terested  in  that  dispute.  After  all,  I  am  far  from 
blaming  eren  that  prefotory  addition  to  tbe  creed, 
and  as  far  from  cavilling  at  the  continuation  of  it  in 
the  liturgy  of  the  churcb,  where  on  the  days  ap- 
pointed  it  is  publidy  read :  for  I  soppose  there  is 
the  same  reason  for  it  now,  in  opposition  to  tbe  So- 
cinians,  as  there  was  then  against  tbe  Arians;  tbe 
one  being  a  heresy,  which  seems  to  have  been  re- 
finedout  of  the  other;  and  with  how  much  morę 
plausibility  of  reason  it  combats  our  religion,  with 
80  muob  morę  caution  it  ougbt  to  be  avoided: 
therefore  the  pmdence  of  our  churcb  is  to  be  com- 
mended,  which  has  intcrposed  ber  authority  for  the 
reconunendation  of  this  creed.  Yet  to  sucb  as  are 
grounded  in  the  true  belief,  those  explanatory 
creeds,  tbe  Nicene  and  thts  of  Athanasius,  might 
perbaps  be  spared ;  for  what  is  supematural,  will 
always  be  a  mystery  in  spite  of  exposition ;  and 
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for  my  own  part,  the  plam  aposUes'  creed  is  moet 
suitable  to  my  weak  undersUnding,  as  the  simplest 
diet  is  the  most  easy  of  digestion. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  subject  than  1  in- 
tended,  and  loager  than  perhapa  I  ought;  for  bay- 
\  ing  laid  down,  as  my  ibuiidation,  that  the  acripture 
lis  a  nile ;  that  in  all  things  needful  to  sai^ation  it 
is  elear,  suflicient,  and  ordatned  by  God  Almigbty 
for  that  purpuse,  I  bave  lefŁ  myself  no  right  to  in- 
terpret  obscure  places,  such  as  concem  the  poesi- 
bility  of  etemal  happiness  to  beatheus ;  because 
whatsoeyer  is  obscure  is  conclodcd  not  necessary 
to  be  known.  • 

I        But,  by  asserting  the  scripture  to  be  the  caiion 
I    of  oar  fsith,  I  have  uttavoidabIy  created  to  myself 
yf    tvo  sorts  of  enemies  :  the  papists  indeed,  morę  di- 
I     rectly,  because  they  have  kept  the  scripture  irom 
I     us  what  they  could ;  and  have  reserred  to  thcm- 
^  I     selres  a  right  of  interpreting  what  they  have  deli- 
"  1^    Tered,  under  the  pretence  of  in&llibiłity :  and  the 
fanatics  morę  cullaterally,  because  they  have  as- 
■amed  what  amounts  to  an  infallibility,  in  the  pń- 
Tate  spirit :   and  have  detorted  tbosc  texts  of  scrip- 
ture which  are  not  necessary  to  salvation,  to  the 
damnable  uses  of  sedition,  dłstuii>ance  and  destruc- 
tion  of  the  civil  goyemment.     To  begin  with  the 
papists,  and  to  spcak  freely,  1  think  them  the  less 
dangerous,  at  least  in  appearanee,  to  oiir  present 
State;    for  not  only  the  penal  laws  are  in  force 
against  them,  and  their  number  is  contemptible ; 
but  alao  their  peers  and  commons  are  eróluded 
from  parliament,  and  consequeuUy  those  laws  in 
I  no  probability  of  being  repealed.    A  generał  and 
)  uninterrupted  plot  of  their  clergy,  ever  sińce  the 
/  reformation,  I  suppose  all  protestants  believe  i  for 
I   it  is  not  reasonable  to  thińk  but  that  so  many  of 
I   their  orders,  as  were  outed  irom  their  fint  posees- 
I    sions,  would  endeavour  a  re^esAnatce  against  those 
^    whom  they  accwmt  heretics.     As  for  the  late  de- 
stgn,  Mr.  Colemau^s  letters,  for  aught  I  know,  are 
the  best  eridence ;  and  what  they  diacorer,  without 
wire-drawing  their  sense,  or  malicious  glosses,  all 
men  of  reason  conclude  credible.    If  there  be  any 
thing  morę  than  this  required  of  me,  I  mustbeliere 
it  as  well  as  I  am  able,  in  spite  of  tbe  witnesses, 
and  out  of  a  decent  conformity  to  tfae  yotes  of  par- 
liament ;  for  I  suppose  the  fanatics  will  not  allow 
the  private  spirit  in  this  case.   Herę  the  infallibility 
is  at  least  in  one  part  of  the  govemment;  and  our 
understandings  as  well  as  our  wills  are  represented. 
But  to  return  to  the  Roman^catholics,  faow  can  we 
be  secure  from  the  practice  of  jesuited  papists  in 
ithat  relłgion  }  For  not  two  or  three  of  that  order, 
/as  some  of  them  would  impose  upon  ua»  but  cdmost 
y  the  whole  body  of  them  are  of  opinion,  that  their 
/  infollible  master  bas  a  right  over  kings*  not  only  in 
C^piritnals  but  temporals.     Not  to  name  Mariana, 
Jlrtlirmint;  Emanuel  Sa,  Molina,  Santare,  Siman- 
cha,  and  at  Least  tweiity  otheis  of  foreign  countries ; 
we  can  produce  of  our  own  natioo,  (^mpian,  and 
Doleman  or  Parsons,  besides  many  aie  named 
whom  I  have  not  read,  who  all  of  them  attest  this 
doctrine,  that  the  pope  can  depose  and  give  away 
the  right  of  any  sovereign  prince,  si  yel  paulum  de 
flexcret,  if  be  sball  nerer  so  little  warp :  but  if  he 
once  comes  to  be  excommunicated,  then  the  bpnd 
of  obedience  is  taken  off  irom  subjects;  and  they 
may  and  ought  to  drr^e  him  like  another  Nebu- 
cbadnezzar,  ex  hominum  christianonim  dominatu, 
fi9m  esercising  domiaioa  orer  christiansi  and  to 
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this  they  are  bound  by  Tiitne  of  dWine  pnc^it 
and  by  all  the  tiea  of  cooscience,  under  no  leśf 
penalry  than  damnation.  If  they  answer  me,  as  a 
leamed  priest  bas  lately  wiittcn,  that  this  doctrina 
of  the  Jesuits  is  not  de  fide;  and  that  cooseąucnlły 
they  are  not  obłiged  by  it,  they  musi  paidoD  lac^ 
if  1  think  they  have  said  nothing  to  the  purpose; 
for  it  is  a  maxim  in  their  cburch,  wbcre  poiots  ol 
inith  are  not  decided,  and  that  doctors  are  of  ooa- 
traiy  qpinions,  they  may  foUow  ^hich  part  they 
please;  but  morę  safely  the  moet  rccei\cd  and 
most  authorized.  And  their  champion  Belli 
has  iold  the  worid,  in  his  apelogy,  that  tbe  kpg 
Khgland  is  a  Tassal  to  the  pope,  ratiooe 
domini,  and  that  he  holds  in  Tillanage  ci  hk  Bo> 
man  landlord.  Which  is  no  new  claim  piit  in  far 
England.  Our  chranicles  aie  his  authentic  wi^ 
nesses,  that  king  John  was  deposed  by  the  saae 
plea,  and  Philip  Augustus  admitted  tenant.  Ani, 
which  makes  tlie  morę  for  Bellarmine,  the  Fieach 
king  was  again  ejected  w  hen  our  lung  anbmitted  ta 
the  church,  and  the  crown  was  receiyed  under  the 
sordłd  oondition  of  a  yassalage. 

It  is  not  suilicient  for  the  morę  moderate  and 
well-meaning  pa|ństs,  of  which  I  doubt  not  thoe 
are  many,  to  produce  the  eridences  of  their  loyaky 
to  tbe  late  king,  and  to  deciare  their  innoceacy  ia 
this  plot:  I  will  grant  their  behaTionr  in  tbe  &ai, 
to  have  been  as  loyal  and  as  brare  as  they  deai^; 
and  will  be  willing  to  hołd  them  exKni9€*d  as  to  th« 
second,  I  mean  when  tt  cumes  to  my  tum,  sad 
afier  my  betters ;  for  it  is  a  madness  to  be  sokr 
alone,  while  the  nation  oontinueh  draok:  batthsi 
saying  of  their  fother  Oes.  is  still  numing  la  nj 
head,  that  they  uiay  be  dispeosed  with  in  their  o^ 
dienoe  to  an  heretic  prince,  while  the  oeccwitT  «f 
the  times  sball  oblige  them  to  it :  for  that,  as  anotkcr 
of  them  tells  us,  is  only  the  efiect  of  Christian  pra- 
denoe;  but  when  once  they  shall  gct  power  t» 
shake  him  off,  an  heretic  is  no  law-^il  lui^,  wai 
conseqQcntly  to  rise  against  him  ia  no  rebelliui.  I 
should  be  glad,  therefore,  that  they  would  foikiw 
the  adrice  which  was  charitably  giveii  thetn  by  a 
reverend  prelate  of  our  church ;  naniely,  that  tbcy 
would  join  in  a  public  act  of  disowninir  aad  dciat* 
ing  those  Jesuitic  principles;  and  subscribe  to  a| 
doctrinea  which  deny  the  pope*s  authority  of  der 
posing  kings,  and  releasing  subjects  frośa  their 
oath  of  allegiance:  to  which  I  should  think  thef 
might  easily  be  induced,  if  it  be  true  that  this  pte* 
sent  pope  has  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Ua^ 
killing,  a  thesis  of  the  Jesuits  roaintainedj  amoapl 
others  ex  cathedn,  as  they  cail  it,  or  in  open  aait 
sistory. 

Leaying  them  therefore  in  so  fair  a  vaj,  if  tbrjr 
please  th^nseWes,  of  satisfying  all  reasonable 
of  their  sincerity  and  good  meaning  to  the 
ment,!  shall  make  bold to  consider  that  other 
in  our  religioa,  I  mean  the  fanatics,  or 
of  the  English  church.    Since  the  Bibie  bas 
translated  into  our  tongae,  they  baye  uted  it  m%, 
if  their  business  was  not  to  be  sayed,  bot  to 
damned  by  its  contents.     If  we  oonsider  only 
better  had  it  been  for  tbe  Eogliab  nation,  that 
had  still  remained  in  the  original  Greek  and  Hebicw| 
or  at  leas^  in  the  honest  Latin  of  St  Jerome^ 
that  seyerał  texU  in  it  should  have 
cated  to  the  destiuction  of  that  gownuncnt,  wbid| 
pnt  it  into  so  ungrateful  hands.  ] 
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t>roduce<1  in  fevr  yean,  let  my  tord  Hert>ert*9  bis- 
iory ofHeniy  the  Eighth  inform  you;  inaomuch, 
tbat  for  the  gross  errours  m  it,  and  tbe  great  mis- 
chieft  it  occasioned,  a  sentence  passed  on  the  fimt 
editioD  of  the  Bibie,  too  sbameful  ałmost  to  be  re- 
peaied.       After  the  short.reign  of  Edward  the 
^xth,  who  had  continued  to  carry  on  the  reforma- 
tion  on  other  principles  than  it  was  begun,  every 
one  knows,  tbat  not  only  the  chief  promoters  of  that 
work,  but  many  others,  whose  coosciences  woald 
not  dispense  with  popcn-y,  were  forced,  for  fear  of 
persecutłon,  to  change  climates :  from  whence  re- 
t  tuming  at  the  beginningof  queen  Elizabeth^s  reign, 
many  of  tbem  who  had  been  in  France,  and  at 
Geneva,  brought  back  the  rigid  opinions  and  im- 
perious  diseipline  of  Calvin,  to  graft  upon  our  re- 
formation.     Which,  though  they  cunningly  eon- 
cealed  at  first,  as  well  knowing  how  nauseously 
that  drug  would  go.  down  in  a  lawful  monarchy, 
which   was  prescribed  for  a  rebeUious  common- 
wealth,  yet  they  always  kept  it  in  reserye;  and 
were  oe^er  wanting  to  themseWes  eitber  in  coart 
or  parliament,  when  eitber  they  had  any  prospect 
of  a  numerous  party  of  fanatie  members  of  the 
one,  OT  the  encoaragement  of  any  favoarite  in  the 
other,  whose  coretoosneas  was  gaping  at  the  patri- 
mony  of  the  church.    They  who  will  consult  the 
Works  of  our  Tenerable  Hooker,  or  the  accoiint  of 
his  Ufe,  or  morę  particularly  the  letter  written  to 
him  on  this  subject,  by  Oeorge  Cranmer,  may  see 
by  what  g^dations  they  proceeded :  ftoin'the  dis- 
■like  of  cap  and  snrptice,  the  Tery  next  step  was 
admonitions  to  the  parliament  ag^inst  the  whole 
govemment  ecclesiasticał :  tben  came  out  Tolumes 
tn  English  and  Latin  in  defence  of  their  tenets:  and 
immediately  practices  were  set  on  foot  to  erect 
their  diacipline  withont  authority.     Those  not  suc- 
eeeding,  satire  and  railing  was  the  next :  and  Mar- 
tin Mar-prelate,  the  Manrel  of  those  times,  was 
the  first  presbyterian  scribbler,  who  sanctiiied  libcls 
and  scurńltty  to  the  use  of  tbe  good  old  cause. 
Which  was  dOoe,  says  my  author,  upon  this  ac- 
count;   that,  their  serious  treatises  having  been 
fully  answered  and  refuted,  they  might  compass 
by  railing  what  they  had  lost  by  reasoning ;  and, 
when  t6eir  cause  was  sunk  in  court  and  parliament, 
they  might  at  least  hedge  in  a  stake  amongst  the 
rabbie:  for  to  their  ignorance  all  tbings  arewit 
wbich  are  abnsi^e ;  bat  if  church  and  state  were 
madę  the  theme,  tben  the  doctoral  degree  of  wit 
was  to  be  taken  at  Billingsgate:  eren  the  most 
saintfike  of  the  party,  though  they  durst  not  escuse 
this  contempt  and  Vilifying  of  the  goremment,  yet 
were  pleased,  and  grinned  at  it  with  a  pious  smile ; 
and  called  it  a  judg^ent  of  Ood  agaiiist  the 
hierarchy.    Hius  sectaries,  we  may  see,  were  boru 
witlf  teeth,  fbulmouthed  and  scurrilous  from  their 
infancy :  and  if  spiritual  pride,  renom,  violence, 
contempt  of  superiops^  and  slander,  had  been  the 
marks  of  orthodox  belief  $  the  presbytery  and  the 
rest  of  our  schismatics,   which  are  their  spawn, 
were  always  the  most  Yisible  church  in  the  Chris- 
tian worid. 

It  is  tnie,  tbe  govemment  was  too  strong  at  tbat 
time  for  a  rebelHon ;  but  to  show  what  proficiency 
^hey  had  madę  in  Calvin*s  school,  even  tben  their 
inoutbs  watered  at  it:  for  two  of  their  gifted  bro- 
therhood,  Hacket  and  Coppinger,  as  the  story  tells 
us,  got  up  into  a  pease-carŁ  and  harangned  the 
people,  to  ditpoi«  tbem  to  «n  imuirectioii,  aad  to 
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establisb  their  diseipline  by  force:  so  tbat  however 
it  comes  about,  tha^  now  they  celebrate  queen 
Elixabeth*s  birth-night,  as  that  of  their  saint  and 
patrones* ;  yet  tben  they  were  for  doing  the  work 
of  the  Li)rd  by  arms  agaiast  ber:  and  in  all  pro- 
babiJity  they  wanted  but  a  fanatie  lord  mayor  and 
two  shcrtflis  of  their  party,  to  bave  compass^d  it. 

Our  venerable  Hooker,  after  many  admonitions 
wbich  be  had  given  tbem,  towards  the  encl  of  his 
preface,  breaks  out  into  this  prophetic  speci^h. 
"There  is  in  every  one  of  these  considerations 
most  just  cause  to  fear,  lest  our  hastiness  to  em- 
brace  a  thing  of  so  perilous  con8equence  (meaning 
the  preitbyterian  diseipline)  should  cause  posterity 
to  feel  tbose  eviis,  which  as  yet  are  morę  easy  for 
us  to  prezenty  than  they  would  be  for  tbem  to  re- 
medy." 

How  fistally  this  Cassandra  bas  foretold,  we  know 
too  well  by  sad  expenence :  tbe  seeds  were  sown 
in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the.bloody  hanrest 
ripened  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Martyr : 
and  because  all  tbe  sheaves  could  not  be  carried 
off  without  shedding  some  of  the  loose  grains, 
another  crop  is  too  like  to  follow ;  nay,  I  fear  it  is 
unavoidable  if  the  cooventiciers  be  permitted  still 
to  scatter.  -' 

A  man  may  be  suffered  to  quote  an  adversary  to 
our  reilgion,  when  be  speaks  truth  :  and  it  is  the 
observation  of  Maimbuurg,  in  his  historyof  Cal- 
vinism,  that  wherever  that  diseipline  was  planted 
and  embraced,  rebellion,  civil  war,  and  mtsery, 
attended  it  And  how  indeed  should  it  bappea 
otherwise  ?  Refbrmation  of  church  and  state  bas 
always  been  tbe  ground  of  our  divisions  inEngland.  \ 
While  we  were  papists,  our  boly  father  rid  us,  by  ' 
pretending  authority  out  of  tfie  scriptores  to  depose 
princes;  when  we  shook  off  his  authority,  the 
sectaries  fumisbed  themseWes  with  the  same  wea- 
pons ;  and  out  of  the  same  magazine,  the  Bibie : 
BO  that  tbe  scriptures,  which  are  in  themselyes  the 
greatest  security  of  goYemors,  as  commanding  ex- 
press  obedience  to  tbem,  are  now  tumed  to  their 
destruction;  and  nerer,  sińce  tbe  Reformation,  bas 
tbere  wanted  a  text  of  their  interpreting  to  autho- 
rize  a  rebel..  And  it  is  to  be  noted  by  the  way, 
that  the  doctrines  of  king-kiiling  and  depusing, 
wbich  baye  been  taken  up  only  by  the  worst  party 
of  the  papists,  the  most  frontless  flatterers  ai  the 
pope's  authority,  bave  been  espoused,  defended, 
are  still  maintained  by  the  whole  body  of  non-con- 
formists  and  republicans.  It  is  but  dubbing  them- 
selyes  the  people  of  Ood,  which  it  is  the  interest  of 
their  preachers  to  tell  tbem  they  are,  and  their 
own  interest  to  believe ;  and  after  tbat,  they  can- 
not  dip  into  tbe  Bibie,  but  one  text  or  another  will 
tum  up  for  their  purpose ;  if  tbey  are  under  per^ 
secution,  as  they  cali  it,  tben  that  is  a  mark  of 
their  election ;  if  they  flourish,  tben  God  worka 
miracles  for  theif  deliverance,  and  the  saints  are 
to  possess  the  earth. 

They  may  think  themsekes  to  be  too  roughty 
bandled  in  this  paper;  but  I,  who  know  best  how 
far  I  could  have  gone  on  this  subject,  must  be  bold 
to  tell  tbem  they  are  spared :  though  at  the  same 
time  I  am  not  ignorant  that  tbey  interpret  tbe 
mildness  of  a*  writer  to  tbem,  as  tbey  do  tbe  mercy  • 
of  tbe  govemment;  in  the  one  they  think  it  fear, 
and  conclude  it  weakness  in  the  other.  Hie  best 
way  for  tbem  to  oonfute  me  is,  as  I  before  adyj^ed 
tbe  pepistSj  to  disdaiSŁ  their  principlet  and  re- 
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nouiice  their  practices.  We  shall  all  be  glad  to  think 
tliem  tnie  Englishmen  when  they  obey  the  king, 
and  tnie  protestants  when  they  conform  to  the 
chorch-diftcipline. 

It  remains  tbat  I  acquaint  the  reader,  Łhat  theM 
yerses  were  wntten  for  an  ingemoiu  young  gentle- 
man, my  friend,  upon  h»  translatkrn  of  the  critical 
history  of  tbe  Oid  Testament,  composed  by  the 
learned  father  Simon;  the  yerses  therefore  are 
addressed  to  the  translator  of  that  work,  and  the 
'  ityle  of  them  is,  what  it  ought  to  be,  epistolaiy. 

If  any  one  be  so  lamentable  a  crittc  as  to  requirc 
the  smoothneas,  the  nupibers,  and  the  tum  of 
heroic  poetry  in  this  poem ;  I  must  tell  him,  that 
if  he  has  not  read  Horace,  I  have  studied  him,  and 
hope  the  style  of  his  eptstles  is  not  ill  imitated 
here.  The  expressions  of  a  poem  designed  purely 
for  instruction,  ought  to  be  płatn  and  natnral,  and 
yet  majestic :  for  here  the  poet  is  pręsumed  to  be 
a  kind  of  lawgiyer ;  and  those  three  qualities  which 
I  havc  named,  are  proper  to  the  legislatire  style. 
The  floffid,  elevated,  and  figurative  way  is  for  the 
passions ;  for  }ove  and  hatred,  fear  and  anger,  are 
begotten  in  the  soul,  by  showing  their  objects  out 
of  their  true  proportion,  dther  greater  tban  the 
life,  or  less:   but  instniction  is  to  be  glTen   by 

I  showing  them  what  they  naturally  are.  A  man  is 
to  be  cheated  into  passion,  but  to  be  reasoned  into 
truth. 


RELIGIO  LAICL 

AN  BPISTU. 

DiM  as  the  borrowM  beams  of  Moon  and  stars 

To  łonely,  weary,  wandering  travellers, 

Jg  reaaon  to  the  soul :  and  as  on  high, 

Those  ToUing  fires  discoyer  but  the  sky, 

Kot  light  us  here ;  so  Reason^s  glinmiering  ray 

Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 

But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear 

.When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemispbere; 

"^So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion's  sight; 

"^So  dies,  and  so  dissolres  in  supematural  light. 
Some  few,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter,  ha^e  beenled 
From  cause  to  cause,  to  Nature^s  secret  head; 
And  found,  that  one  first  principle  must  be : 
But  what,  or  who,  that  uiiiversal  He ; 
Mliether  some  aoul  encompassing  this  bali 
Unmade,  unmov'd ;  yet  making,  moving  all ; 
Or  vańous  atoms,  interferiolg  danoe, 
LeapM  into  form,  the  noble  work  of  chaoce  j 
Or  this  great  all  was  from  eternity ; 
Not  ey^ki  the  Stagińte  himself  oould  see  ; 
And  Epicurus  guess'd  as  well  as  he ; 
As  blindly  grop'd  they  for  a  futurę  state  $ 
As  rashly  judg^d  of  providence  and  fate: 
But  least  of  all  oould  thoir  'endeavours  find 
What  most  conceni'd  the  good  of  human  kind ; 
For  happiness  was  never  to  be  found; 
But  vanishM  from  them  like  enchanted  ground. 
One  thought  content  the  good  to  be  enjoy^d ; 
This  every  little  accident  destroy*d: 

^  Tbe  wiser  madmen  did  for  virtue  toil : 

*  A  thoniy,  or  at  best  a  barreu  soil : 
In  pleasiire  some  their  glutton  jouls  woald  steep; 
But  found  their  liae  too  short,  the  well  too  deep  i 
And  leaky  Tesseli  arhich  w^bliss  could  keep. 


Thus  anxioQS  thoaghts  in  endlesa  cirdes  loD, 

Without  a  centrę  where  to  fix  the  amil : 

In  this  wild  roaze  their  rain  endeaToars  ead : 

How  cań  the  less  the  greater  eomprebend  ? 

Or  finite  reason  reach  Infoiity }     *■'— " 

For  what  could  fothom  God  were  more  Hian  He. 

The  deist  thinks  he  stands  on  finner  gromid ; 
Ories  ivp<xa,  the  mighty  secret  *s  found : 
God  is  that  spring  of  good;  sopreme,  aod  bert; 
We  madę  to  senre,  and  in  that  serrice  blesŁ 
If  so,  some  rules  of  worship  must  be  giT€o, 
Distriboted  alike  tp  all  by  Heaven : 
Elsę  God  were  partial,  and  to  some  deny'd 
The  means  his  justic«  sbouki  for  all  provide. 
This  generał  worehip  is  to  praise  and  pray : 
One  part  to  borrow  blessings,  one  to  pay : 
And  when  frail  Naturę  slides  into  offeoce, 
The  sacrifice  for  crimes  is  peniteace. 
Yet,  sińce  the  effects  of  proTidence,  we  find, 
Are  variou8ly  dispensM  to  human  kind  ; 
That  Vice  triumphs,  and  Yirtue  suflfers  berę, 
A  brand  that  8overeig^  justice  caimot  bear; 
Our  reason  prompts  us  to  a  futurę  state : 
Hie  łast  appeal  from  fortunę  and  finom  fiite: 
Where  Gods  all-righteous  ways  will  be  deplar'd; 
The  bad  meet  punishment,  the  good  leward. «— ^ 

Thus  man  by  his  own  strcngthjto  HeaTen  mauS 
soar:  4kiitfMb«^      J 

And  would  not  be  oblig'd  to  God  for  more.      ..^ 
Vain  wretched  creatore,  how  art  thou  misled 
To  think  thy  wit  these  god-like  notions  bred ! 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  miód. 
But  dropt  from  Heaven,  and  of  a  iiobl«r  kind. 
Reveard  religion  first  inform^d  thy  sigbt. 
And  reason  saw  not  till  foith  spmng  tbe  light. 
Hence  all  thy  natural  worship  takes  the  aonrcc: 
Tis  revelation  what  thou  think'st  disoourse. 
Elsę  how  com'st  thou  to  see  these  tmthi  ao  elear, 
Whidi  so  obscure  to  heathens  did  appear  ? 
Not  Plato  these,  nor  Aristotle  found: 
Nor  he  whose  wisdom  oracles  reiiown*d. 
Hast  thou  a  wit  so  deep,  <or  so  sublime, 
Or  canst  thou  lower  dive,  or  higher  climb  ł 
Canst  thou  by  reason  more  of  godhead  know 
Than  Plutarch,  Seneca,  or  Gcero  ? 
Those  giant  wits  in  bappier  ages  bom, 
When  arms  and  arU  did  Greece  and  Romę  adon, 
Knew  no  such  systemu  no  such  {ńles  could  Taj«e 
Of  natural  worship,  built  on  prayer  and  pcai&e 
To  one  sole  God. 

Nor  did  remorse  to  exptate  sin  prescribe :  *^ 
But  siew  their  fellow-creatuTes  for  a  bribe  r*N 
The  guiltless  vtctim  groan^d  for  iheir  ofienoe; 
And  cruelty  and  bloc^  was  penitence. 
If  sheep  aod  oxen  could  atooe  for  men, 
Ah  !  at  how  cheap  a  ratę  the  rich  might  sin ! 
And  great  oppressors  might  HeaTen*8  wrath  b^:vil% 
By  offeriog  his  oam  creatnies  for  a  spoii  ! 

Dar*8t  thou,  poor  worm,  offend  Infinity  ? 
And  must  the  terms  of  peace  fe  giren  by  tbee) 
Then  thou  art  Justice  in  the  last  appeal ; 
Thy  easy  God  instructs  thee  to  rebd : 
And,  like  a  king  remote  and  weak,  must  take 
What  satisfoction  thou  art  pleas^d  to  make. 

But  if  there  be  a  power  too  just  and  stnng. 
To  wink  at  crimes,  and  bear  uiipunłsh*d  wroogj 
Look  humbly  upward,  see  his  will  diackse 
The  forfeit  first,  and  then  the  fina  impose  : 
A  mulet  thy  poverty  oould  nerer  pay, 
Had  not  Etemal  Wisdom  found  the  way : 
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Ind  wUh  celestial  wealtb  supply'(l  thy  storę: 

flis  justice  makes  the  fine,  bis  raercy  quits  thescore. 

3ee  God  descending  in  thy  human  frame ; 

rh'  offended  suffeiiag  in  th'  otfender^s  name : 

in  thy  misdeeds  to  him  imputed  see, 

Ind  all  his  righteousncss  devolv'd  on  thee. 

For,  granting  we  bave  sinoM,  and  that  th'  offence 
OT  man  is  madę  against  Ompipotenoe, 
iome  price  that  bears  proportion  must  be  paid ; 
Ind  infinite  with  infinite  be  weighM. 
>ee  then  the  deist  lost :  remorse  for  viee, 
!fot  paid ;  or,  paid,  inadeąuate  iu  (nice : 
Nhat  fiLTther  means  can  reason  now  direct» 
)r  wbat  relief  from  human  wit  expect  ? 
rbat  shows  us  sick ;  and  sadly  are  we  surę 
ftill  to  be  sick,  till  Heaven  reveal  the  cure : 
f  then  Heaven*8  will  must  needs  be  understoody 
¥hich  must,  if  we  want  oure,  and  Heaven  be  good, 
jBi  all  rccords  of  will  reveard  be  shown ; 
Vith  scripture  all  in  equal  balaoce  thrown> 
knd  our  one  sacred  book  will  be  that  one. 

Proof  needs  not  berę ;  for  whether  we  compare 
!1iat  impious,  idle,  superstitious  ware  - 
)f  rites,  lustrations,  offerings,  which  before, 
h  Yarious  ages,  ^anous  countries  borę,    « 
KTith  Christian  faith  and  yirtues,  we  shall  find 
(fone  answering  the  great  ends  of  human  kind 
)at  this  one  nile  of  Itfe,  that  shows  us  best 
3ow  God  may  be  appeas^d,  and  mortals  blest. 
AHietber  from  length  of  time  its  worth  we  draw, 
rhe  wgid  ia  scarce  morę  ancient  than  the  law : 
iearen^s  early  care  prescrib^d  for  every  aj 
^rst,  in  the  soul,  and  after,  in  the  page. 
)r,  whether  morę  ahstractedly  we  look, 
)r  on  the  writers,  or  the  written  book, 
Vhence,  but  from  Heaven,  could  men  unskill^d  ii 

arts, 
h  9everal  ages  bom,  in  sereral  parts, 
KTeaye  such  agrceing  truths  ?  or  how,  or  why^y 
ihould  all  consptre  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ?     / 
Jnask*d  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice, 
$tarving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price. 

If  on  the  book  itself  we  cast  our  view, 
^oncurrent  heatbens  prove  the  story  true : 
rhe  doctrine,  miracles;  which  must  conrince, 
'or  łieaven  in  them  appeals  to  human  sense : 
Lnd  thoogh  they  prove  not,  they  confirm  the  cause, 
^ea  what  is  taught  agrees  with  Nature*8  laws. 

Then  for  the  style,  mąjestic  and  divine, 
t  speaks  no  less  than  God  in  every  linę : 
bmmanding  words ;  whcjse  furce  is  still  the  same 
ks  the  first  fiat  that  produc'd  our  frame. 
Ul  faiths  beside,  or  did  by  arms  ascend ; 
)r  sense  indulg*d  bas  madę  maukind  their  friend : 
liis  only  doctrine  does  our  lusts  oppose: 
Jnfed  by  nature^s  soil,  in  which  it  grows; 
'ross  to  ouV  interests,  curbing  sense  and  sin ; 
)ppressM  without,  and  undennin'd  within, 
t  thriTes  through  pain ;  it's  own  tormentors  tires; 
Lnd  with  a  stubboTi>  patience  still  aspires. 
"^o  what  can  reason  such  effects  assign 
!Vąnscending  naturę,  but  to  laws  dłvine ; 
Vhich  in  that  sacred  volume  are  contain'd  ^ 
tufikient,  elear,  and  for  that  nse  ordainM  l-^ 

But  stay:  the  deist  here  will  urge  anew^      .^ 
lo  supernatural  worship  can  be  true:  CaŁJtAjLr 
Jecause  a  generał  law  is  that  alone     T*v2j%4. 
Vhlch  mu^t  to  all,  and  evąry  where,  be  knotwnii 
I  style  so  large  as  not  this  book  oan  claim,      I 
^or  ought  that  bears  reYeal*d  religioa^s  namei 


Tis  said  the  sound  of  a  Me8siah*s  birth 

Is  gone  through  all  the  habitable  Earth : 

But  still  that  text  must  be  confin'd  alona 

To  what  was  then  inhabited  and  known : 

And  what  provision  trould  from  thence  accrue 

To  Indian  souls,  and  worlds  disooTcHd  new  ? 

In  other  parts  it  helpe,  tłiat,  ages  past, 

The  scriptures  tbere  were  known,  and  were  embrac^d, 

Till  sin  spread  once  again  the  shades  of  night: 

What  's  that  to  these,  who  never  saw  the  light  ? 

Of  ail  objections  this  indeed  is  chief 
To  startle  reason,  stagger  frail  belief : 
We  grant,  'tis  true,  that  Heaven  from  human  sense 
Has  bid  the  secret  paths  of  providence : 
But  boundłess  wisdom,  boundless  mercy,  may 
Fmd  ey^n  for  those  bewilderM  souls,  a  way : 
If  from  his  naturę  foes  may  pity  claim. 
Much  morę  may  strangers  who  iie'er  heard  his  name« 
And  though  no  name  be  for  salTation  known,  ^ 
But  that  of  his  etemai  Son's  alone ;  I 

Who  knows  how  fiir  transcending  goodness  cab 
Extend  the  merits  of  that  Son  to  man  ? 
Who  knows  what  reaaons  may  his  mercy  lead  ; 
Or  ignorance  inTincible  may  plead  ? 
Not  only  charity  bids  hope  the  best. 
But  morę  the  great  apostle  han  exprest : 
'<  That  if  the  Gentiles,  wbom  no  law  inspir^d; 
By  natnre  did  what  was  by  law  requir'd; 
They,  who  the  written  rutę  had  never  known, 
Were  to  themseWes  both  role  and  law  alone : 
To  nature's  plain  indictment  they  shall  plead ; 
And  by  their  conscience  be  condemn'd  or  freed.** 
Most  rigbteous  doom  !  because  a  rule  reveal'd 
Is  nonę  to  those  from  whom  it  was  concealM. 
Then  those  who  follow'd  reason'8  dictates  right; 
LiT*d  up,  and  lifted  high  their  natural  light; 
With  Socrates  may  see  their  Maker*s  ftboe, 
While  thonsand  rubrin-martyrs  want  a  place. 

Nor  does  it  baulk  my  charity,  to  find 
Tb*  Egyptian  bishop  of  anothermind: 
For  though  his  creed  etemai  truth  contains, 
Tis  bard  for  man  to  doom  to  endlet-s  pains 
All  who  beIievM  not  all  his  zeal  requir'd  ; 
Unless  he  first  could  prove  be  was  inspir^d. 
Then  let  us  either  think  he  meant  to  say 
This  faith,  where  pubłish*d,  was  the  only  way  ; 
Or  else  conclude,  that,  Arius  to  confute, 
The  good  old  man,  too  eager  in  dispute, 
Flew  high ;  and  as  bis  Christian  fury  rose^ 
Damn'd  all  for  heretics  wbo  durst  oppose^ 

llius  far  my  charity  this  path  has  try'd  \  v' 
A  much  unskilful,  but  well-meaning  guide:    [bred 
Yet  what  they  are,  ev*n  these  crude  thoughte  were 
By  reading  that  which  better  thou  hast  reul. 
Thy  matchless  authoHs  work :  which  thou,  my  fneod. 
By  well  translating  better  dost  commend: 
Those  youthful  hours  which,  of  thy  equals  most 
In  toys  have  sąuander^d,  or  in  yice  have  lost, 
Those  hours  hast  thou  to  nobler  use  employ'd  ; 
And  the  severe  delights  of  truth  enjoy'd. 
Witness  this  weighty  book,  m  which  appears 
The  crabbed  toii  of  many  thoughtful  years, 
Spent  by  thy  author,  in  the  sifŁing  care 
C>f  rabbins  old  sophistioated  ware 
From  gold  dirine ;  which  he  who  well  can  sort 
May  afterwards  make  algebra  a  sport 
A  treasare,  which  if  country-curates  buy, 
They  Juiuus  and  Tremellius  may  defv: 
Saye  pains  in  Tarious  readings,  and  truislations; 
AjLd  withoat  Hebrew  make  most  learaM  qnotatkii]ib 
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^  IiOve  ReaMD  then ;  and  1«t  wb«te*er  yoa  wtite 
Borrow  from  her  its  beauty,  foroe,  and  !ight 
Most  writen,  moonted  od  a  resty  Muse, ' 
ExtravagaQt  and  senseless  objects  cboose'; 
They  Łhink  they  err,  if  in  their  ▼eree  tiiey  iall 
On  any  thought  that  *8  plain  or  natura] : 
Fły  this  eKcess ;  and  let  Italians  bt 
,  Vain  authore  of  ftilse  glittering  poetry. 
i  Ali  ought  to  aim  at  sense ;  but  most  ip  Vain 
Strive  tbe  bard  pass  and  slippery  patb  to  gain : 
You  drown,  if  to  the  rigbt  or  left  you  stray  ^ 
Reason  to  go  bas  often  bat  ope  wąy. 
Somethnes  an  autbor,  fond  of  bis  own  tbougbt, 
Punues  its  object  till  it  's  orer-wrougbt : 
If  be  describes  a  honse,  be  shows  tbe  face,- 
And  after  walks  you  ronnd  from  place  to  plaee ; 
Herę  is  a  Tista,  there  the  doors  uafbld, 
BalooDJes  berę  are  ballnstred  witb  gold ; 
Then  counts  tbe  rounds  and  oval8  in  the  ball^ 
'*  The  festooos,  friezes,  and  tb6  astragals  :** 
Tir'd  witb  his  tedious  pomp,  away  I  run. 
And  skip  o*er  twenty  pages  to  be  gone. 
Of  Buch  descriptions  tbe  vain  folły  see. 
And  shun  their  barren  superfluity. 
AU  that  is  needless  carefuUy  avoid  ; 
The  mind  once  satisfyM  is  quickly  c1oy*d : 
He  cannot  write  wbo  knows  not  to  gire  o'er; 
To  mend  one  fttult,  be  makes  a  bundred  morę  s 
A  ▼erse  was  weak ;  you  tum  it,  much  too  stnmg. 
And  grow  obscure  for  fear  you  should  be  long. 
Some  are  not  gaudy,  but  are  flat  and  dry; 
Not  to  be  Iow,  anuth^r  soars  too  high.  v 

Would  you  of  every  one.  deserve  tbe  praise  ? 
In  writing,  vary  your  discourse  and  pbrase ; 
A  frozen  style,  that  neither  ebbs  nor  flowi^ 
Instead  of  pleas''ng,  makes  us  gapę  and  dozę. 
Those  tedieus  authors  are  esteemM  by  nonę 
Wbo  tire  us,  humming  the  same  heavy  tooe. 
Happy  wbo  in  his  rerse  can  gently  steer, 
?rom  grave  to  light ;  from  pleasant  to  serere; 
His  works  wiil  be  admirM  whcrever  found. 
And  oft  with  buycrs  will  be  compassM  raund. 
In  all  you  write,  be  neither  Iow  nor  vile : 
The  meanest  theme  itiay  ba^e  a  proper  style. 

The  duli  b;irlesque  appear*d  witb  impudence. 
And  pleasM  by  norelty  in  spite  of  scose, 
All,  except  trivial  points,  grew  out  of  datę  ; 
Pamassus  spoke  the  cant  of  Biliingsgate : 
Boundless  and  mad,  disorder*d  rhyme  was  seen : 
DisguisM  Apollo  cbang'd  to  Harlequin. 
This  plague,  which  first  in  oountry  towns  began, 
Cities  and  kingdóms  quickly  over-ran: 
Tbe  duUest  scribbiers  some  admirers  fbnnd, 
And  tbe  Mock  Tempest  was  a  while  renowo'd  i 
But  this  Iow  stuif  tbe  town  at  last  despisM, 
And  scom*d  the  foUy  that  they  once  bad  priz'd  ; 
Distinguish'd  dnll  from  natural  and  plain. 
And  left  the  viUages  tri  Fłeckno^s  reign. 
Lct  not  so  mean  a  style  your  Muse  debase ; 
But  leam  finom  Butler  the  buffooning  grace : 
And  let  bnrlesąue  in  ballads  be  employ'd ; 
Yet  noisy  bombast  carefuDy  avoid, 
Nor  think  to  raise,  though  on  Phanalia^s  plain, 
"  Millions  of  mouming  mountains  of  the  slain:** 
Nor  wtth  Diibartas  brtdłe  up  the  floods. 
And  perriwig  with  wool  the  baldpate  woods. 
Chuose  a  jasr  g^ yle ;  be  grave  without  constraint, 
Great  without  pride,  and  lovely  witłiout  paint : 
Write  what  your  reader  may  be  pleas'd  to  hear ; 
And  fof  tbe  measure  bave  a  careful  ear. 


On  easy  numben  fiz  yoor  bap|iy  choioes 
Of  jarring  sounds  avoid  tbe  odious  ooise: 
The  fuUest  yerse,  and  tbe  most  łaboor^d 
Displcase  us,  if  the  ear  once  take  oflence. 
Our  ancient  ver8c,  as  homely  as  tbe  times. 
Was  rude,  unmeasurM,  ooly  taggM  witb  ibyncsi 
Number  and  cadence  tłaat  have  since  beea  8ho«i^ 
To  those  unpolishM  writers  wcre  uoknowiu 
Fairfax  was  be,  wbo,  in  that  darker  age» 
By  bis  just  rulcs  restrain*d  poetic  ragę; 
Spenser  did  next  in  pasŁorals  ezcel. 
And  taught  tbe  nobler  art  of  writing  well : 
To  stricter  rules  the  stanza  did  restraii^ 
And  fbund  for  poetry  a  richer  Tein. 
Thcm  Darenant  came ;  wbo,  with  a  new  fbood  ti^ 
Cbang'd  all,  spoiPd  all,  and  had  his  way  apart; 
His  haughty  Muse  all  otbers  did  despiae. 
And  tbougbt  in  triumph  to  bear  off  the  prize, 
mi  tbe  słiarp-sighted  critics  of  tbe  times 
In  their  Mock  Gondibert  expo6*d  his  ibymes; 
The  laurels  be  preŁended  did  refiise,  ^ 
And  dash*d  the  hopes  of  bis  aspiring  Maa& 
This  headatrong  writer,  fallin^  from  od  high. 
Madę  foUowing  authors  take  Testf  Uberty. 
Waller  came  last,  biit  was  tbe  fint  wbóse  art, 
Just  weight  and  measure  did  to  renę  impart; 
That  of  a  well-pUc'd  word  ooold  teach  tbe  fińe^ 
And  Bhow'd  for  poetry  a  nobler  oourse : 
His  happy  genius  did  our  tongue  refine. 
And  easy  words  with  pleasing  mimbers  join: 
His  Yerses  to  good  metbod  did  apply. 
And  chang*d  bard  discord  ta  soft  barmooy* 
AU  own*d  his  ławs;  which,  long  apfuWd  and  t(j^ 
To  prcsent  ąuthors  now  may  be  a  giude. 
Tread  boldly  in  his  steps,  seeure  from  fear. 
And  be,  like  him,  in  your  ezpressions  dear, 
If  in  your  Terse  you  di-ag,  aiid  sense  delay. 
My  patience  lires,  my  fsncy  goes  astmy; 
Anid  from  your  vain  discourse  I  tum  my  mind, 
Nor  seaich  an  autbor  troobleaome  to  find. 
There  is  a  kind  of  writer,  plca8'd  witb  soond, 
Wbose  fustian  head  witli  douda  is  compass'd  rooi^ 
No  reason  can  dispetse  them  with  its  U^t : 
liCam  then  to  think  ere  you  pretend  to  write. 
As  your  idea  's  elear,  or  else  obscure, 
Th'  expreaBioo  foliowa  perfect  or  impure : 
What  we  conce«ve  with  ease  we  can  ezpress; 
Words  to  the  notioos  flow  with  readineas. 

Observe  the  language  well  in  all  yoa  write, 
And  swerre  not  from  it  in  your  loftiest  fiigbt, 
The  smootbest  rerse  and  tbe  ezactest  sense 
Displease  us,  if  ill  English  give  ofieore : 
A  barbarous  phrase  no  reader  can  a^iroYe; 
Nor  bombast,  noise,  or  atfectalaon  love. 
In  short,  without  pure  language,  wbat  you  wnŁa 
Can  never  yield  us  profit  nr  deligbt. 
Take  time  for  thinking ;  oerer  work  in  basŁe; 
And  Talue  not  yourself  for  writing  fasŁ 
A  rapid  poem,  with  such  fury  writ, 
Shows  want  of  judgnieiit,  not  abounding  wit. 
Morę  pleas'd  we  are  to  see  a  ri^er  lead 
His  gentle  streams  along  a  flowery  mead, 
Than  from  high  banks  to  hear  loud  torreots  nsr, 
With  foamy  waters  oo  a  muddy  shore. 
Oeutly  make  hasto,  of  lahour  noi  afraid : 
A  bundred  times  consider  what  you  ^ve  said: 
Polish,  repolish,  every  colour  lay, 
Aml  sometimes  add,  but  oftener  take  away. 
^^is  not  enough  when  swarming  faults  are  writ, 
l'bat  here  and  there  are  scatter^d  sparks  of  ait; 
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Sach  object  most  be  fix'd  m  the  doe  place, 

Ind  difiR»ring  pacts  have  correspooding  grace: 

nil,  by  a  enrious  art  dispoe^d^  we  (ind 

!>De  pcrfoct  whole,  of  all  the  pieces  jom*d. 

Seep  to  youT  subject  cloee  in  all  you  aay ; 

*7or  for  ^  Boonding  senteDce  ever  stray. 

rhe  piiblic  censare  ibr  your  writings  fear, 

ind  to  yauraelf  be  crittc  most  flevere. 

'aiitastic  wita  their  darling  folliea  love ; 

łut  find  you  fatthfuł  friends,  that  will  approre, 

rhrst  oo  your  worka  may  look  witb  careAil  eyes, 

^d  of  your  fanlta  be  zealoos  enemieg : 

L«y  by  an  autłior's  pride  and  Yanity, 

knd  from  a  friend  a  flatterer  desery, 

^o  seema  to  like,  but  means  not  what  be  sayi : 

Smbrace  true  counsel,  but  suspect  falae  praiie. 

i  sycophant  will  e^ery  thing  admlre : 

Eacb  yerse,  each  sentence,  seU  his  soul  on  fire : 

Ul  is  divine  !  there  *8  not  a  word  amiss  ! 

9e  shakes  with  joy,  and  weeps  with  tendemess, 

fle  overpoweiB  you  with  bis  mighty  praise. 

rruth  never  mores  in  those  impetuous  ways  t 

i  fiaiithful  friend  is  careful  of  your  iame, 

Ind  frecly  will  your  beedless  errours  blame ; 

He  cannot  pardon  a  neglected  łioe, 

Bat  Yerse  to  rule  and  order  will  oonfine. 

Reprove  of  words  tbe  too-affected  sound ; 

Herę  the  seose  flags,  and  your  espression  's  round, 

Vwa  fancy  tires,  and  your  disconree  grows  vain, 

ITour  ternu  iaiproper,  make  them  just  and  plain* 

Thus  'tis  a  faithful  friend  will  freedom  use; 

But  authorsy  partial  to  their  darling  Mose, 

Tbink  to  protect  it  they  bare  just  pretenoe. 

And  at  your  friendly  counsel  take  offence. 

Said  you  of  tbis,  that  the  CKpression  's  flat } 

Your  senrant,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me  that, 

He  answers  you.    This  word  bas  berę  no  grace, 

Bray  leav^  it  out :  that,  sir,  's  the  properest  place. 

This  tum  I  like  not :  'tis  appTov'd  by  all. 

Thus,  resolute  not  finom  one  fault  to  fali, 

If  tbere  *s  a  syllable  of  which  you  doubty 

Tis  a  surę  reason  not  to  biot  it  out 

Vet  still  be  says  you  may  his  faults  confute^ 

Aiid  over  him  your  power  is  absolute : 

But  of  his  feign'd  humility  take  beed ; 

Tis  a  bait  laid  to  make  you  faear  him  read« 

And  when  be  lea^es  you  happy  in  bis  Muse, 

Kestlcss  be  runs  some  other  to  abuse. 

And  often  finds ;  foą  in  our  scribbling  times 

No  fool  can  want  a  sot  to  praise  bis  rhymes ; 

Tbe  flattest  work  bas  ev<>r  in  the  court 

Met  with  some  zeałous  ass  for  it<»  snpport: 

And  in  all  times  a  ibrward  scribbling  fop 

Hąs  fouiid  sonie  greater  fool  to  ery  him  up^ 
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As  a  fair  nymph,  when  risin^  firom  ber  bed, 
With  sparkling  diamonds  dr^ses  not  ber  bead. 
But,  wtthoat  gold  or  pearl,  or  costly  scents, 
Gathen  from  neighbouring  fiełds  ber  omaments : 
Such,  lovely  in  its  dress,  but  plain  withal, 
Ongiit  to  ap)>ear  a  perfecrt  Pastora! : 
Its  buo^ble  method  nothing  bas  of  fierce. 
Bot  hatea  the  rattling  of  a  lody  yerse : 
Tbere  native  beauty  pleases,  auid  excłtes, 
And  never  wi^  harsh  souods  the  ear  affrights. 


But  in  this  style  a  poet  oflen  spent, 
In  ragę  throws  by  bis  rural  instrument, 
And  vaiuly,  when  disorder^d  thoughts  abound, 
Amidst  the  Eclogue  makes  the  trumpet  sound : 
Pan  flies  alarm 'd  into  the  neighbouring  woods. 
And  frighted  nymphs  dire  down  into  tbe  floods. 
Oppo8*d  to  this,  anotber,  Iow  in  style, 
Makes  sbepfaeids  speak  a  language  base  and  vi1e> 
His  writings,  flat  and  lieavy,  witbout  sound, 
Kissing  the  earth,  and  creeping  oo  the  ground; 
YouM  swear  that  Randal,  in  his  rustic  stratna, 
Agaiq  was  quavering  to  the  country  swains. 
And  chapginff,  witbout  care  of  sound  or  dres^ 
«4e^trepbon  and  Phyllis,  into  Tom  and  Bess. 

Twixt  these  extremes  'tishan)  to  keep  the  rightj 
For  guides  take  Yirgil,  and  read  Theocrtte : 
Be  their  jnst  writing,  by  the  gods  inspir'd, 
Your  constant  pattem  practisM  and  admirM. 
By  them  alone  you  Ml  easily  comprehend 
How  poets,  witbout  sbame,  may  condescend 
To  sing  of  gardens,  fields,  of  flowers,  and  fhiit. 
To  stir  up  shepherds,  and  to  tune  the  flute; 
Of  love*s  rt^wajrds  to  tell  the  happy  hour, 
Daphne  a  tree,  Narci^sus  madę  a  flower, 
And  by  what  means  the  Eclogiie  yet  bas  power 
To  make  the  woods  worthy  a  conqtteror : 
This  of  their  writings  is  the  grace  and  fligbt  | 
Their  risings  lofty,  yet  not  out  of  sight* 


EŁEGT. 

TnB  Elegy,  that  łores  a  monmful  style, 
With  unbound  hair  weeps  at  a  funcral  pile; 
It  paints  the  loYcr^s  torments  and  deligbts, 
A  mistress  ftatters,  threatens,  and  invite8 : 
But  well  these  raptUMs  if  you  Ml  make  ua  sec, 
You  must  know  love  as  well  as  poetry. 
I  bate  those  lukewarm  authora,  whoee  forc'd  firn 
In  a  cold  style  describes  a  hot  desire, 
That  sigh  by  rule,  and,  raging  in  oold  bkxK], 
Their  sługgish  Muse  whip  to  an  amorous  mood : 
Their  transports  feign*d  appear  but  flat  and  Tain^ 
They  always  sigb,  and  always  hng  their  chaIn, 
Adore  their  prison,  and  their  sufTertngs  bless, 
Make  sense  and  reason  quarrel  as  they  please. 
n^ras  not  of  old  in  tbis  affected  tonę, 
That  smooth  Tibullus  madę  his  amorous  moao ; 
Nor  Ovid,  when,  instnicted  from  above, 
By  Natnre^s  rules  he  tanght  the  art  of  love* 
The  beart  in  elegies  forms  the  discoane. 

ODK. 

Tbe  Ode  is  bolder,  and  bas  greater  for«(*. 
Mounting  to  Heaven  in  ber  ambitious  flight, 
Amongst  the  gods  and  herocs  takes  delight; 
Of  Pi84*s  wrestlers  tells  the  sinewy  ibrce. 
And  sings  the  dusty  oonqueror^s  glorioos  comrse; 
To  Simo*8  strtfams  does  fierce  Achilles  bring, 
And  makes  the  Ganges  bow  to  Britain*s  king. 
Sometimes  she  flies  like  an  industrious  bee. 
And  robs  the  flowers  by  Nature-s  chymistry, 
Describes  tbe  shepherd*s  dances,  feaats,  and  blias^ 
And  boasts  from  Phyllis  to  surprise  a  kiss, 
Wben  gently  she  resists  with  feignM  remorse, 
That  what  she  grants  may  seem  to  be  by  ibrce : 
Her  generous  style  at  random  oft  will  part. 
And  by  a  brave  disoider  shows  ber  art. 
Unlike  tboae  fearful  poets,  wbose  cold  rbyme 
In  all  their  raptures  keepe  esacteat  time, 
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That  sin^  Łh*  illtutriotts  hero^  młghty  praise 

(Łean  writers  ! )  by  the  terms  of  weeks  and  days; 

And  dare  not  ffom  least  circutnstaoces  part. 

But  take  all  towns  by  strictest  niles  of  art : 

Apollo  drives  tbose  fops  from  bis  abode ; 

And  some  have  said,  that  oncc  the  humoroiis  god, 

Rcsoiving  all  snch  scribhlers  to  confound, 

For  the  short  Sonnet  order'd  this  strict  boand: 

Set  rules  for  the  jiut  nieasure,  and  the  time, 

The  easy  mnning  and  alteroate  rhyme ; 

But,  above  all,  those  łicences  deny*d 

Whłch  in  thcse  writings  the  lamę  sense  supply^d; 

Forbad  an  useless  Itne  should  find  a  place, 

Or  a  repeated  word  appear  with  grace. 

A  faultless  sonnet,  finishM  thus,  would  be 

Worth  tedious  volume8  of  loooe  poetiy. 

A  hundred  scribbling  authors,  without  ground, 

Believe  thcy  have  this  only  phcnlx  fbnnd : 

Whcn  yet  tb'  exacte8t  scarce  have  two  or  three, 

Among  whole  tomes,  from  faults  and  ccnsure  free. 

The  rest  but  Httle  read,  rcgarded  less, 

Are  8hoverd  to  the  pastry  from  the  press. 

Closing  the  sense  within  the  measurM  time, 

Tis  hard  to  fit  the  reaaon  to  the  rhyme. 

EPIGRAM. 

Thr  Epigram,  with  llttle  art  compos'd, 
1s  one  good  sentence  in  a  distich  closM* 
These  pointa,  that  by  Italians  first  wcre  priz'd, 
Our  ancient  authors  knew  not,  or  despisM : 
The  Yulgar,  dazzled  with  their  glaring  light. 
To  their  false  pleasures  quickly  they  invite ; 
But  public  iavour  so  increas^d  their  pride, 
They  overwhelm*d  Pamassus  with  their  tide. 
The  Madrigal  at  first  was  overcom6, 
And  the  proud  Sonnet  felł  b^ptbe  same  doom ; 
MTith  these  grave  Tragedy  adomM  her  fligbts. 
And  moumful  Elegy  her  fiineral  rites : 
A  hero  never  fiiird  them  on  the  stage, 
Without  his  point  a  Iover  durst  not  ragę; 
The  amóTOUs  shepherds  took  morę  care  to  pro^e 
Tnie  to  his  point,  than  fiuthful  to  their  love. 
Each  word,  Uke  Janus,  had  a  double  face: 
And  prose,  as  well  as  rerse,  allow^d  it  place  r 
The  ławyer  with  conceits  adom*d  his  speech, 
Hie  parson  without  quibbling  could  not  preach. 
At  last  afiitmted  Reajon  1ook'd  about. 
And  firom  all  serions  matters  sbut  them  out : 
Declar^d  that  nonę  should  use  them  without  shame, 
£xcept  a  scattering  in  the  Epigram  | 
Provided  that  by  art,  and  in  due  time,      ^ 
They  tum'd  upon  the  thought,  and  not  the  rhyme. 
Thus  in  all  parts  disorders  did  abate  : 
Yet  quibblrf  i  in  the  court  had  leave  to  prate : 
Insipid  jesters,  and  unpleasant  fools, 
A  Corporation  of  duli  punning  drolls. 
Tis  not,  but  that  sometimes  a  dexterotis  Muse 
May  iHth  advantage  a  tum'd  sense  abuse. 
And  on  a  word  may  trifle  with  address ; 
But  above  all  avoid  the  fond  exoess ; 
And  think  not,  when  your  verse  and  sense  are  lamę, 
With  a  duli  point  to  tag  your  Epigram. 
F4ich  poem  his  perfection  has  apart ; 
The  British  Round  in  platnnets  shows  his  ait. 
The  Ballad,  though  the  pride  of  ancient  time, 
HaB  often  nothing  but  his  humorous  rhyme ; 
The  Madrigal  may  sofler  passion*  move. 
And  breathe  the  tender  ecstasies  óf  Iove. 
Besire  to  show  ttself,  and  not  to  wrong, 
Arm*d  Yirkue  first  with  Stftire  in  its  tongue. 
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ŁuciLiiJs  was  the  man  who,  brave!y  bdd. 
To  Roman  vires  did  this  mirror  hołd, 
Protcctad  hiimble  goodness  from  repnnch, 
Show*d  wórth  on  foot,  and  rascals  in  ti)e  coacK 
Horace  his  pleasing  wit  to  this  did  add. 
And  nonę  uncenf(ur'd  could  be  fool  or  mad: 
Unhappy  was  that  wrctch,  whose  naroe  migfat  W 
SquarM  to  the  mles  of  their  sharp  poetry. 
Persiwł  ob^cure,  but  fuli  of  sense  and  wit, 
Affccted  brf:vity  in  all  he  writ : 
And  Juvenal,  leamed  as  these  tintes  cooM  b^ 
Too  far  did  stretch  his  sharp  hypetbole ; 
Though  horrid  tmths  tfaroiigh  all  his  labonrssfaiDe^ 
In  wbat  he  writcs  there  's  sometfaing  of  diTine, 
Whether  he  blames  the  Caprean  ddbaach, 
Or  of  Sejanus'  fali  tellu  the  appRiach, 
Or  that  he  makes  the  trembling  senate  come 
To  the  Stern  tyrant  to  recei^  their  doom ; 
Or  Roman  \'ice  in  coarsest  habits  ahews. 
And  patnts  an  empress  reeking  from  the  stcwit 
In  all  he  writes  appears  a  noble  fire  ; 
To  foDow  such  a  master  then  deŃre. 
Cbaiicer  alone,  fix*d  on  this  solid  base, 
In  his  old  style  conserres  a  modem  grace: 
Too  happy,  if  the  freedom  of  his  rfaymes 
Ofiended  not  the  met  bod  of  our  times. 
The  Łatin  writen  decency  negiect; 
But  modem  authors  challenge  our  respect^ 
And  at  immodest  writings  take  offence, 
If  clean  expres8ion  cover  not  the  sense. 
I  love  sharp  Satire,  from  obsceneness  free; 
Not  impudence  that  preaches  modesty: 
Our  English,  who  in  malice  never  fail, 
Hence  in  lampoons  and  libels  leam  to  raił ; 
Pleasant  detraction,  that  by  singing  goes 
Fram  month  to  mouth,  and  as  it  marchcs  gropi f 
Our  freedom  in  our  Poetry  we  see,       ą 
That  chi  Id  of  joy  begot  by  Liberty. 
But,  vain  blasphemer,  tremble  when  yoa  dioose 
God  for  the  subject  of  your  impious  Muse : 
At  last,  those  jests  which  liberlines.inTent, 
Bring  the  lewd  author  to  jnst  pnnishment. 
Ev'n  in  a  song  there  must  be  art  and  sense ; 
Yet  sometimes  we  ha^e  seen  that  winę,  or  chaicf^ 
Have  warmM  cold  brains,  and  given  daO  wiitas 

mettle, 
And  fiimi8h'd  out  a  scenę  ibr  Mr.  ^ettle. 
But  for  one  lucky  hit,  that  madę  thee  please, 
Łet  not  thy  folly  grow  to  a  disease, 
Nor  think  thyself  a  wit ;  for  in  our  age 
If  a  wann  fancy  does  some  fbp  engage, 
He  ueither  eats  nor  sleeps  till  be  has  writ, 
But  plagues  tbe  world  with  his  adolterate  wit 
Nay  'tis  a  wonder,  if,  in  his  dire  tage, 
He  prints  not  his  duli  follies  for  the  ^ge ; 
And  in  the  front  of  all  his  senseless  plays, 
Makes  David  Logan  crown  his  head  with  bayi^ 
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There  's  not  a  monster  bred  beneath  tbe  sky 
But,  weU-dispos'd  by  art,  may  please  the  eye: 
A  curious  workman^  by  his  skill  dtvine, 
From  ftn  ill  object  makes  a  good  design. 
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Thas,  to  deljghi  w,  Tragedy,  in  tean 

For  (Edipos,  prawokes  onr  hopes  and  feais : 

For.parricide  Orestes  asks  relief; 

Aod  to  encrease  oar  płeasnre  causes  gńef. 

Yoo  then,  that  in  tbis  noble  ait  would  rise, 

Come ;  and  in  lofty  ^enie  diip^  the  prize. 

Would  yoa  upon  the  stage  acqiure  renown. 

And  for  jour  judges  smnm^  all  the  town  ł 

Woald  you  your  works  for  ever  ihoold  remaoiy 

And  after  ages  past  be  sougfat  again  ? 

In  all  you  write,  obserye  with  care  and  ait 

To  niove  the  paasiona,  and  incline  the  heart« 

If  in  a  labonrM  aet,  the  pleasing  ragę 

GBumot  our  hopes  and  fean  by  tnms  engage^ 

Nor  in  our  mind  a  feeling  pity  raise ; 

In  Tain  with  leamed  soenes  yoa  611  jroar  p!a3rs: 

Your  cold  diMoarse  «an  ne^er  niove  the  mind 

Of  a  Stern  critic,  natnrally  unktnd ; 

Who,  jttstly  tir'd  with  yoor  pedantic  flighty 

Or  fUls  asleep,  or  censnres  all  you  write. 

The  secret  is,  attention  first  to  gain ; 

To  morę  onr  minds,  and  tben  to  entertain: 

Thatt  from  the  Tery  opening  of  the  scenes, 

The  first  ttay  show  as  what  the  author  means. 

I  *m  tir^d  to  see  an  actor  on  the  stage, ' 

That  knows  not  whether  he  *b  to  laugłi  or  ragę  ; 

Who,  an  inbigue  anrave11ing  in  Tain, 

Instńd  of  pleasing  keeps  my  mind  in  pain. 

I  'd  rather  much  the  nauseous  donoe  should  say 

Downright,  My  name  is  Hector  in  the  play ; 

Than  with  a  mass  of  mirades,  in-join'd, 

Ccmfound  my  ears,  and  not  instmct  my  mind* 

Tlie  subject  ^  never  soon  enough  ezprest ; 

Your  place  of  aelion  most  be  fix'd,  and  rest 

A  Spanish  poet  may  wHh  good  event, 

In  one  day's  space  whole  ages  represent ; 

There  oft  the  bero  of  a  wandering  stage 

Bcgins  a  chi  Id,  and  ends  the  play  of  age : 

But  we,  that  are  by  reason^s  niies  confln'dy 

Will,  that  with  art  the  poem  be  design*d, 

That  unity  of  actton,  time,  and  place, 

Keep  the  stage  fuli,  and  all  our  labours  graoe. 

Write  not  what  cannot  be  with  ease  conceiT'd ; 

Some  truths  may  be  too  strong  to  be  belieT*d. 

A  fix>lish  wonder  cannot  entertain: 

My  mind  's  not  mov*d  if  jronr  dircourae  be  Tain. 

Ytm  may  rdate  what  would  offend  the  eye  x 

Sceing,  mdecd,  would  better  natisiy ; 

But  there  are  objects  tbat  a  cnrious  art 

JHides  from  tbe  eyes,  yet  oflers  to  the  h^ut. 

The  mind  is  most  agreeably  surprisM, 

Wben  a  well-woren  sitbject,  long  disguis*d, 

You  on  a  sudden  artfully  nnfold, 

And  give  the  whole  another  face  and  monld. 

At  first  the  Tragedy  was  Toid  of  art; 

A  song ;  where  each  man  danc*d  and  snng  his  part, 

Andy  of  god  Bacohns  roarifig  out  the  praise, 

Sought  a  good  vintage  for  tbeir  jolly  days : 

Then  winę  and  joy  were  scen  in  each  man^s  eyes. 

And  a  lat  goat  was  the  best  singer^s  priz.e. 

Thespis  was  first,  who,  all  besmearM  with  lee, 

Be<ran  this  pleasure  for  posterity : 

And  with  his  carted  actors,  and  a  song, 

AmusM  the  people  as  he  pass'd  along. 

Next  iEschylus  the  different  persons  plac^d. 

And  with  a  better  mask  his  players  grac'd : 

Upoa  a  tbeatre  his  verse  expressM, 

And  show'd  his  hero  with'  a  bnskin  dressM. 

Their  Sophocles,  the  genins  of  his  age, 

Increas'd  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  the  stage, 


Engag*d  tbe  chorua  song  in  erery  part. 
And  pOlish'd  rugged  verse  by  rules  of  art : 
He  in  the  Greek  did  those  perfections  gain, 
Wbich  the  weak  Latin  never  could  attain. 
Our  pious  fathers,  in  their  prie8t*rid  age, 
As  impious  and  profane,  abhorrM  tbe  stage : 
A^TOop  of  silly  pilgrims,  as  'tis  said, 
Foolishly  zealous,  scandalously  play'd, 
Instead  of  heroes,  and  of  love*s  complaints, 
The  angels,  God,  the  fprgtn,  and  the  satnts. 
At  last,  right  reason  did  bis  laws  reveal. 
And  showM  the  foUy  of  their  ill-płac'd  zcal, 
Silenc'd  those  nonconformists  of  the  age, 
And  rais'd  the  lawful  4keroes  of  the  stage  s 
Only  th'  Athenian  mask  was  laid  aside 
And  chorus  by  tbe  musie  was  supply'd. 
Ingenioas  lorę,  inventive  in  new  arts, 
Mingled  in  plays^  and  quickly  touch'd  oiir 

hearts: 
This  passioo  nerer  could  resistance  find. 
But  knows  the  shortest  passage  to  the  mind. 
Paint  then,  I  'm  pleas^d  my  hero  be  in  )ove  ; 
But  iet  him  not  like  a  tamę  shepherd  moTO; 
Let  not  Achilles  be  like  Tbjrrsis  seen, 
Or  for  a  Cynis  show  an  Artaben ; 
That  struggiing  oft  his  passioos  we  may  find, 
Tlie  frailty,  not  the  Tirtue  of  his  mind. 
Of  romance  heroes  shun  the  Iow  design ;  ^ 
Yet  to  gnat  hearts  some  haman  frailties  joint 
Achilles  must  with  Homer^s  heat  engage ; 
Kor  an  affinont  I  'm  pleasM  to  see  him  ragę. 
Those  little  fisilings  in  your  hero's  heart 
Show,  that  of  man  and  naturę  he  bas  part: 
To  ]eave  known  rules  you  cannot  be  alk>w*d; 
Make  Agamemnon  ooTetous  and  proud, 
.£neas  in  religioos  rites  austere, 
Keep  to  each  man  his  proper  character. 
Of  countries  and  of  times  the  humours  know ; 
From  different  climates  different  customs  grow  t 
And  strive  to  shun  their  fanit  who  Tamly  dress 
An  antique  hero  like  aome  modem  ass ; 
Who  make  oid  Romans  like  our  English  morę, 
Show  Cato  sparkish,  or  make  Brutus  love. 
In  a  romance  those  errours  are  excus*d: 
There  'tis  enough  that,  reading,  we  Ye  amns'di 
Rules  too  Bevere  would  there  be  useless  fonnd; 
Bot  the  strict  scenę  must  have  a  jusier  bomid  r 
£xact  decorum  we  must  always  find. 
If  then  3^ou  form  some  bero  in  yoor  mind. 
Be  surę  yoor  image  with  itself  agree ; 
For  what  he  first  appears,  he  still  must  be. 
Aifected  wits  will  natnrally  incline 
To  paint  their  figures  by  their  own  design: 
Your  buUy  poets,  buUy  heroes  write : 
Chapman  m  Bnssy  d'Ambois  tbok  deli^it. 
And  thought  perfeetton  was  to  huff  and  fight   . 
Wise  Naturę  by  Tariety  does  please; 
Clothe  differing  passions  in  a  differmg  dren : 
Bold  anger,  in  rough  haughty  words  oppeara; 
Sorrow  is  bombie,  and  dissolves  in  tears. 
Make  not  your  Hecuba  with  fury  ragę, 
And  show  a  ranting  grief  upon  tbe  stage  ; 
Or  tell  in  VBin  how  the  rough  Tanais  borę 
His  serenfold  waters  to  the  Emdne  shore: 
These  swoln  eapressions,  this  aifected  ndse, 
Shows  like  some  pedant  that  declaims  to  boys< 
In  sorrow  yon  mott  softer  methods  keep ; 
And,  to  exeite  our  tears,  yoarself  most  weepw 
Those  noisy  wofds  with  wbich  ill  plays  ahoond, 
Come  not  firom  hearts  tłiat  are  in  aadneit  drowa'd» 
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The  theatre  for  a  yoang  poetce  rhjrmes 
Is  a  bold  ventnre  in  our  knowitig  limes  : 
An  autUor  cannot  easiły  purchase  feme ; 
Critics  are  always  apt  tahiss,  aud  blame : 
You  may  be  judgM  by  erery  ass  in  town, 
The  privilege  is  bought  for  half  a  crown. 
To  pfease,  you  musi  a  huodred  chan§^  try ; 
Sometimes  be  hamble,  then  mnsŁ  soar  on  hij^h : 
In  noble  thoughts  most  every  where  abound. 
Be  easy,  pleasant,  solid,  and  profound : 
To  these  you  musi  surprising  touchcs  join. 
And  show  ns  a  new  wonder  in  each  linę : 
That  al],  in  a  just  method  weU-de8ign*d, 
May  lea^  a  strong  impression  in  the  mind. 
These  are  the  arts  that  Tragedy  maintain : 

TUB  EPIC. 

But  the  UerołC  claims  a  loflier  straia. 

In  the  narration  of  some  great  design, 

InventioD,  art,  ^and  fable,  all  most  join : 

Herę  fiction  must  employ  its  utmost  graoe  | 

All  must  assume  a  body,  mind,  and  foce : 

Each  virtue  a  dirinity  is  seen ', 

Pnidence  is  Pallas,  Beauty  Paphos*  ąuoen. 

*Tw  noCa  doud  from  whence  swift  ligbtnings  fly  | 

But  Jupiter,  that  thunders  fitMn  the  sky : 

Nor  a  rough  storm  that  gives  the  sailor  pain ; 

Bat  angry  Neptuna  plonghing  up  the  main : 

£cho's  no  morę  an  empty  airy  sound ; 

But  a  (air  nymph  that  weeps  her  lover  drown^d* 

Thus  in  the  endless  treasure  of  his  mind, 

The  poet  does  a  thousand  figures  find, 

Around  the  work  his  omamenU  he  pours, 

And  strowB  with  laYish  hand  his  o/ptemag  flowers, 

'Tis  not  a  wonder  if  a  tempest  bore 

The  Trojan  fleet  against  the  Libyan  shore ; 

From  foithless  Fortane  this  is  no  surprise, 

For  e^ery  day  'tis  common  to  our  eyes  $ 

But  angry  Juno,  that  sbe  might  destroy» 

And  overwhelm  the  rest  of  ruin'd  Troy : 

That  .£olus  with  the  fierce  soddess  join'd> 

Open*d  the  hoUow  prisons  of  the  wind; 

Till  angry  Neptune  looking  o^er  the  main, 

Kebukes  the  tempest,  caloia  the  waves  again, 

Their  vessels  from  the  dangerous  ąuicksands  steers ; 

These  are  the  springs  that  moTe  our  hopes  and 

fears: 
Without  these  omaments  before  our  eyes, 
Th*  unsinew*d  poem  languisbes  and  dies ; 
Your  poet  in  his  art  will  always  fail, 
And  tell  you  but  a  duli  insipid  tale. 
In  vain  bare  our  mistaken  authors  try*d 
To  lay  these  ancient  omaments  aside, 
Thinking  our  God,  and  prophets  that  be  seoffe, 
Might  aet  like  those  the  poets  did  inveiit. 
To  fright  poor  readers  in  eacb  linę  with  Heli, 
And  talk  of  Satan,  Ashtaroth,  and  Bel ; 
The  mysteries  which  Chrjstians  must  believe 
Disdain  such  shifting  pageants  to  receiTe: 
The  gospel  ofiers  nothing  to  our  thoughts 
But  penitence,  or  punishment  for  foults ; 
And  mingling  iabehoods  with  those  mysteries, 
Would  make  oiir  sacred  truths  appear  like  liók 
Besides,  what  pleasure  can  it  be  to  hear 
The  howlings  of  repining  Lacifer, 
Whose  ragę  at  your  imagin*d  hero  flies. 
And  oft  with  God  himself  disputes  the  prize  ) 
Tasso  3rou  'U  say  bas  done  it  with  appUuse. 
UJu  Dot  here  I  mean  to  judge  his  cause : 


Yet,  though  our  age  has  so  eoLtoWd  his  namc^ 

His  Works  bad  never  gainM  immortal  famę, 

If  hoiy  (^odfrey  in  his  ecstasies 

Had  ónly  conąuer^d  Satan  on  his  kneesj 

If  Tancred  and  Armida'8  płeańng  ferna 

Did  nothis  melancholy  theme  adom. 

Tis  not,  that  Christian  poems  ought  to  be 

FilPd  with  the  fictions  of  idolatry ; 

But  in  a  common  sul^ect  to  rgect 

llie  gods,  and  heathen  omaments  neglect ; 

To  banish  Tntons  who  tbe  seaą  inrade. 

To  take  Pan*s  whistle,  or  the  Fates  degradc. 

To  binder  Cliaron  in  his  leaky  boi^ 

To  pass  the  shepherd  with  the  man  ci  oote^ 

Is  with  vain  soruples  to  distnib  yorur  mhid. 

And  search  perfection  you  caa  never  GsoA : 

As  well  they  may  forbid  us  to  preseni 

Prudence  or  Justice  for  aa  ornament. 

To  paint  old  Janus  with  his  front  of  brasa, 

And  take  finom  Time  his  scy  the,  his  winga  and  glafl^ 

And  every  where,  as  'twere  idolatry,    . 

Banish  deseriptions  finom  oar  poetry. 

Leare  them  their  pious  fbUies  to  pursue  ; 

But  iflt  our  reasGO  such  Tain  fean  snbdiie: 

And  let  us  not,  amongst  our  Tanities, 

Of  the  tnie  God  create  a  God  of  l:es. 

Ib  fable  we  a  thousand  pleasures  see. 

And  the  smooth  names  seem  madę  for  poetry^ 

As  Hector,  Alezander,  Helen,  Phyllis, 

Uhrsses,  i^memnon,  and  Achilles : 

In  such  a  crowd,  the  poet  were  to  blame 

To  cboose  king  Chilperie  for  his  bero*s  name^ 

Sometimes  the  name  being  well  or  ill  npplj*d. 

Will  tbe  whole  fortunę  of  your  work  decide. 

Would  you  your  reader  never  should  be  tii^d  ) 

Cboose  some  great  bero,  fit  to  be  admir^d ; 

In  counige  signal,  and  in  Tiitne  bnght» 

Let  e'cn  his  very  failings  gire  delight ; 

Let  his  great  actions  oor  attention^bind, 

Like  Csesais  or  like  Scipio,  frame  his  miód* 

And  not  like  GBdipus  his  perjur^d  race; 

A  common  conąuerot*  is  a  theme  too  bsise. 

Cboose  not  yoor  tale  of  accidents  too  fuli ; 

Too  ronch  variety  may  makeit  duli : 

Achilles*  ragę  alone,  wben  wrought  with  skiil. 

Abnndantly  does  a  whole  Iliad  ^ 

Be  your  narcations  liyeljs  sbort,  and  smart ; 

In  your  deseriptions  show  your  noblest  art : 

Tbere  *tis  your  poetry  may  be  employ*d : 

Yet  yon  must  tri^ial  accidents  avoid. 

Nor  imitate  that  Ibol,  who,  to  describe 

Hie  wondraus  marohes  of  the  chosen  tńbe, 

Plac*d  on  the  sides,  to  see  their  araoies  pass^ 

The  fishes,  staring  throagh  the  liquid  f^aas  ; 

Describ*d  a  chikl,  who,  with  his  litUe  kaod, 

Pick'd  up  the  shining  pebbles  from  the  sand. 

Such  objects  are  too  mean  to  sUy  our  sig;fat; 

Allow  your  work  a  just  and  nobler  flight. 

Be  your  beginnmg  plain ;  and  tak/e  good  heed 

Too  9oon  you  mount  not  oh  the  airy  steed  ; 

Nor  tell  your  reader  in  a  thundering  verK, 

**  I  sing  tbe  conqueror  of  the  uniyerse.'* 

What  can  an  author  afler  this  pioduce  ? 

The  labouring  moiintain  must  bńng  forth  a 

Much  better  are  we  pleasM  with  his  address^ 

Who,  without  making  such  ^ast  promises, 

Says,  in  an  easier  style  and  plainer  seose, 

*'  I  sing  the  combats  of  that  pious  prince 

Who  fiom  the  Phrygian  oOast  his  armies  boi^ 

And  laaded  first  on  the  LaTinian  shore." 
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flis  openuig  Mme  sets  not  tbe  world  on  fire, 

jlod  yet  performs  morę  tban  we  can  require ; 

Ouickly  you  *V.  hear  him  celebrete  tbe  famę 

i^nd  futurę  glory  of  the  Koman  name ; 

Of  Styx  and  Acberan  describe  the  floods, 

And  Cie8ar*s  wanderinj;  in  th*  Elysian  woods : 

With  figrores  numberlesa  his  story  grace, 

And  erery  thing  in  beaateods  colonrs  tracę. 

At  once  3ron  may  be  pleasing  and  sublime: 

I  hate  a  heavy  melancholy  rbyme : 

1  *d  rather  read  Orlando'8  comic  tale,  '^ 

Than  a  duli  author  always  stiff  and  stale, 

Who  tbinks  himself  dishonourM  in  bis  style, 

If  on  bis  works  the  Graces  do  but  smile. 

*Te  f«aid,  that  Homer,  matchless  in  his  art. 

Stole  Venus'  girdle  to  engage  the  heart: 

His  works  indeed  va8t  treasures  do  unfold. 

And  what8oe*er  be  touches  tums  to  guld : 

^l  in  his  bands  new  beauty  does  acquire ; 

He  always  pleases,  and  can  never  tire. 

A  happy  warmth  he  every  where  may  boast ; 

Nor  is  be  m  too  long  digrcssions  lost : 

His  yerses  without  rule  a  method  find, 

And  of  thcmsdyes  appear  in  order  join'd : 

Ali  without  trouble  answers  his  intent; 

Each  sylłable  is  tending  to  th'  event 

Let  bis  example  your  endeavours  raise : 

To  love  his  writings  is  a  kind  of  praise. 

A  poem,  where  we  all  perfections  find, 
la  not  the  work  of  a  fantastic  mind : 
There  most  be  eare,  and  time,  and  skill,  and  pains  j 
Kot  the  fint  beat  of  unocperienc^d  bretns. 
Yet  sometimea  artlesa  poeta,  when  the  ragę 
Of  a  warm  faucy  does  their  mhids  engage, 
Patrd  with  vaiu  pride,  presume  they  understand, 
And  boMly  take  the  trumpet  in  their  hand ; 
Their  fustian  Mnse  each  accident  confbunds ; 
Nor  can  she  fly,  but  rise  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
TUI,  their  smali  stock  of  leaming  ąuickly  spent, 
Their  .poem  dies  for  want  of  nonrishment. 
In  vain  mankind  tbe  hot»bmin'd  fool  decriea, 
No  brandtng  censures  can  unveil  his  eyes  j 
With  impudence  the  laurel  they  ioTade, 
BesoWM  to  like  the  monsters  they  have  madę. 
Yirgil,  compared  to  them,  is  fiat  aud  dry  $ 
Aod  Homer  underatood  not  poetry : 
Against  their  merit  if  this  age  rebel. 
To  fiiture  times  for  justice  Uiey  appeaL 
But  waiting  till  mankind  shall  do  them  right, 
And  bring  their  works  trinmpbantly  to  light; 
Neglected  beaps  we  in  by-comers  lay, 
Where  they  become  to  worms  and  motbs  a  prey ; 
Forgot,  in  dust  and  cobwebs  let  them  rest, 
Whilst  we  return  from  whence  we  first  digrest 

The  great  success  which  tragic  writers  ibimd, 
In  Athens  first  the  comedy  renown*d; 
Th'  abusive  Grecian  there  by  pleastng  wayi, 
Bispers^d  his  natural  malice  in  his  plays : 
Wisdom  and  virtue,  honour,  wit,  and  sense, 
Werę  subject  to  bufiboning  insolence : 
Poets  were  publicly  approy'd,  and  sought, 
That  Tice  extoll'd,  and  virtue  set  at  uought ! 
A  Socrates  liimself,  in  that  loose  age, 
Was  madę  the  pastime  of  a  scoffing  atage : 
At  last  the  public  took  in  hand  the  cause, 
Aod  cur'd  this  madness  by  the  power  of  ławs ; 
Tbrbad  at  any  time,  or  any  płace, 
Ttf  name  the  person,  or  describe  Uie  lace. 
The  stage  its  ancient  fury  thus  let  fali, 
And  comedy  dłverted  without  gali : 


By  mild  reproofs  recoverM  mmds  diseasM, 

And,  sparing  persoos,  innocently  p1eas'd. 

Each  one  was  nicely  shown  in  this  new  glass. 

And  smiPd  to  think  he  was  not  meant  the  ass ; 

A  miser  oft  woold  laugh  at  first,  to  find 

A  faithful  draught  of  his  own  sordid  mind ; 

And  fofis  were  with  such  care  and  cunning  writ, 

They  lik^d  the  piece  for  which  themselres  did  sit. 

You  then,  that  would  the  comic  laurels  wcar. 

To  study  Naturę  be  your  oniy  care : 

Whoe'er  knows  man,  and  by  a  curious  art 

Discems  the  bidden  secrets  of  the  heart ; 

He  who  obsenres,  and  naturally  can  paint 

The  jealous  fool,  the  iawning  sycophant, 

A  sober  wit,  an  entorprising  ass, 

A  humorons  Otter,  or  a  Hiidibru ; 

May  safely  in  those  noble  lists  engage. 

And  make  them  act  and  speak  upon  the  stage* 

Strive  to  be  natural  in  all  vou  write. 

And  paint  with  colours  that  may  please  tbe 

sight : 
Naturę  in  vartous  figures  does  abound. 
And  in  each  mind  are  difibrent  huraours  found  ; 
A  glance,  a  totich,  discoven  to  the  wise ; 
But  every  man  bas  not  disceming  eycs. 
Allrchanging  time  does  also  change  the  mind ; 
And  diflerent  ages  difiercnt  pleasures  find : 
Youth,  hot  and  furious,  oannot  brook  delay. 
By  flattering  vice  is  easily  led  away ; 
Vain  in  discourse,  inconstant  in  desire, 
Jn  censure,  rash,  iu  pleasures,  all  on  fire. 
The  manly  age  does  steadier  thoughts  enjoy; 
Power  and  arabition  do  his  sotil  employ : 
Against  the  tums  of  Fate  he  sets  his  mind; 
And  by  the  past  the  futurę  hopes  to  find. 
Decrepit  age,  stiU  adding  to  his  stores. 
For  others  beaps  the  treasure  he  adore?, 
In  all  his  actlons  keeps  a  frozen  pace ; 
Past  times  extols,  the  present  to  debasej 
Incapable  of  pleasures  youth  abuse, 
In  others  blames  what  age  does  him  refuse. 
Yonr  actors  must  by  reason  be  contrord ; 
Let  young  men  speak  like  young,  old  men  like 

old: 
Obserre  the  town,  and  study  well  the  coart: 
For  thither  various  characten  resort : 
Thus  'twas  great  Jonson  purcbas*d  his  renowi^, 
And  in  bis  art  had  borne  away  the  crown ; 
If,  less  desirous  of  the  people^s  praise, 
He  had  not  with  Iow  fiiirce  debasM  his  plays; 
Mixing  dułl  bu£fbonry  with  wit  refinM, 
And  Harlequin  with  noble  Terence  join*d. 
When  in  the  Fox  I  see  the  Tortoise  hist, 
I  lose  the  author  of  the  Alchymist. 
The  comic  wit,  born  with  a  smiling  air, 
Must  tragic  grief  and  pompous  ycrse  forbear ; 
Yet  may  he  not,  as  on  a  market-place, 
With  bawdy  jests  amuse  the  populace : 
With  well-bred  conversation  you  mnst  please. 
And  your  intrigue  unrayelł^d  be  with  ease : ' 
Your  action  stiil  should  reason's  mles  obey, 
Nor  in  an  empty  scenę  may  lose  its  way. 
Your  humble  style  must  sometimes  gently  rise; 
And  your  disoourse  sententious  be,  and  wise : 
The  passions  must  to  Naturę  be  confin'd  ; 
And  scencs  to  scenes  with  artfiil  weaving  join*d. 
Your  wit  must  not  unseasonably  play; 
Bnt.follow  bu8*ness,  never  lead  the  way. 
Observe  how  Terence  does  this  errour  shun ; 
A  careful  father  cbidcs  biy  amorous  son: 
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Then  see  that  son,  wfaoni  no  adTice  can  inove» 

Forget  those  orders,  and  pursue  his  love. 

Tis  not  a  well-drawn  picture  \re  discover : 

'Tis  a  true  son,  a  father,  and  a  lover. 

I  like  an  author  that  refonns  the  age. 

And  keeps  the  ńg^ht  decorum  of  the  stage ; 

That  always  pleases  by  just  reason^s  rule: 

Bat  for  a  tedious  droll,  a  quibbling  fool, 

Who  with  Iow  nauseoas  bawdiy  fills  his  plays; 

Let  him  be  gone,  and  on  two  tressels  raise 

Some  Smithfiełd  stage,  where  he  may  act  his  pranks; 

And  make  Jack-Pnddin](s  speak  to  mouoiebanks. 


CA]^m)  IV. 

In  Florence  dwelt  a  doctor  of  renown, 
The  soourge  of  God,  and  terrour  of  the  town, 
Who  all  the  cant  of  physic  had  by  heart. 
And  never  murder^d  but  by  rules  of  art. 
The  public  mischief  was  his  pri^ate  gain; 
Children  their  sianghter^d  parents  sought  in  vaiii : 
A  brother  here  his  poisonM  brother  wept ; 
Some  bloodless  dy'd,  and  some  by  opium  slept. 
Coids,  at  his  presence,  would  to  frenzies  tum  ; 
And  ag^es,  like  malignant  fevers,  bum. 
Hated,  at  last,  his  practice  gives  him  o*er ; 
One  firiend,  unkillM  by  dmgs,  of  all  his  storę, 
In  his  new  conntry-house  afibrds  him  place; 
nyas  a  rich  abbot,  and  a  building  ass; 
Here  first  the  doctor*s  talent  came  in  play, 
He  seems  inspir^d,  and  talks  like  Wren  or  May : 
Of  this  new  portico  oondemns  the  face, 
And  tums  the  entrance  to  a  better  place ; 
Designs  the  stair-case  at  the  other  end: 
His  friend  approves,  does  for  his  mason  send* 
He  comes;  the  doctor*s  arguments  prevail. 
In  short,  to  finish  this  our  humorons  tale, 
He  Galen*8  dangeroos  science  does  reject. 
And  from  ill  doctor  tums  good  architect. 

In  this  example  we  may  have  our  part : 
Rather  be  mason,  'tis  a  useful  art  I 
Than  a  duli  poet ;  for  that  trade  accurst, 
Admits  no  mean  betwixt  the  best  and  worst. 
In  other  scienoes,  without  disgrace, 
A  candidate  may  fili  a  second  place; 
But  poetry  no  medium  pan  admit. 
No  reader  sufiiers  an  indilTerent  wit : 
The  ruin'd  stationers  against  him  bawi, 
And  Herringham  degrades  him  firom  his  stall. 
Burle8que,  at  least,  our  laugbter  may  excite : 
But  a  cold  writer  ne^er  can  delight.    f 
The  Counter-Scuffle  has  morę  wit  and  art, 
Thau  the  stiff  ibrmal  style  of  Gondibert. 
Be  not  affected  with  that  empty  praise 
Which  your  Tain  flatterers  will  sometimes  raise^ 
And  when  3rou  read,  with  ecstasy  will  say, 
*'  The  IbiishM  piece !  the  admirable  play  !" 
Which,  when  expos*d  to  censure  and  to  light, 
Cannot  endure  a  critic*s  piercing  sight. 
A  hundred  anthors'  fates  have  been  fioretold. 
And  ShadwelPs  works  are  pnnted,  but  not  sold. 
Hear  all  the  world ;  consider  erery  thought; 
A  fool  by  chance  may  stumble  on  a  fault: 
Yet,  when  Apollo  does  your  Muse  inspire, 
Be  not  impatient  to  expo6e  your  fire ; 
Nor  imitate  the  Settles  of  our  Umes, 
Those  tuneful  readers  of  their  own  dul!  rhsrmes. 
Who  seize  on  aU  th'  acąuaintance  they  can  meet. 
And  stop  the  paMcngers  that  walk  the  streeti 


There  is  no  sanctmury  joa  can  choose 
For  a  defeace  from  their  punning^  Muae. 
I  *ve  said  before,  be  patient  wheo  they  blaine ; 
To  alter  for  the  better,  is  no  shame. 
Yet  yield  not  to  a  fooFs  impertineoce : 
Sometimes  cooceited  sceptics,  Toid  ef  wnse. 
By  their  false  taste  condemn  some  finish^d  part, 
Aiid  blame  the  noblest  flights  of  wit  and  art; 
In  Tain  their  fond  opinions  you  dende, 
With  their  kiv'd  follies  they  are  satisiyd; 
And  their  weak  judgment,  void  of  tense  and  fight, 
Thinks  nothing  can  escape  thenr  feeble  sigfat : 
Their  dangerous  oounsels  do  not  cnre,  bot  wonni; 
To  shun  the  stom,  they  ran  your  TerK  agionad, 
And,  thinking  to  escape  a  rock,  are  drown*dL 
Choose  a  surę  jndge  to  ceninre  wbat  you  write, 
Whose  reason   leads,   and   knowledge  giTcs  tea 

light ; 
Whose  steady  hand  wiH  prove  yoor  faithful  goide^ 
And  touch  the  dariing  follies  yoa  woald  Ude: 
He,  in  your  doubts,  will  carefoUy  adviw. 
And  elear  the  mist  before  your  feeble  eyes. 
lis  he  will  tell  you  to  what  noble  beigbt 
A  generous  Muse  may  sometimes  take  her  fligkt; 
When  too  much  fetter^d  with  the  niles  of  art» 
May  from  her  stricter  bounds  and  linuts  pait : 
But  such  a  perfect  jndge  is  hard  to  see. 
And  every  ihymer  knows  not  poetry ; 
Nay  some  there  are,  for  wnting  Terse  ezfcoird, 
Who  know  not  Lacan's  dross  from  Vii^'s  gold. 
Would  you  in  this  great  art  acąnire  nuo^  ? 
Aothors,  obaenre  the  ndes  I  here  lay  down. 
In  pradent  kssons  erery  where  aboond : 
With  pleasant  joiu  the  useful  and  the  acunds 
A  sbber  reader  a  vain  tale  will  słight; 
He  seeks  as  well  instmction  as  ddight. 
Let  all  your  thooghts  to  Tirtne  be  coofm^dy 
Still  oflfering  nobler  figures  to  our  mind: 
1  like  not  those  loose  writers  who  employ 
Their  goilty  Muse,  good  mannen  to  deatroy  ; 
Who  with  folse  colours  still  decei^e  our  eyc^ 
And  show  tu  Yioe  dreas*d  in  a  foir  dbgaise. 
Yet  do  I  not  their  sullen  Muse  approve, 
Who  from  all  modest  writings  banish  kńw : 
That  strip  the  playhouse  of  its  chief  intrigoe^ 
And  make  a  murderer  of  Boderigue : 
The  lightest  lo^e,  if  decently  ezprest. 
Will  raise  no  ricions  modons  in  our  breast. 
Dido  in  Tain  may  weep^  and  ask  relief; 
I  blame  herfolly,  whiist  I  share  her 
A  yirtuous  author,  in  his  charming  art. 
To  please  the  sense  needs  not  corrnpt  the  beait  ł 
His  beat  will  neTer  cause  a  guUty  fire : 
To  follow  virtue  then  be  yoor  denre. 
In  vmin  your  art  and  vigoor  are  esprest; 
Th*  obscene  ei^ression  shows  th'  infecfead  bieast 
But  above  all,  base  jealousies  avoid, 
In  which  detracting  poets  are  employ^d. 
A  noble  wit  dares  literally  oonteod ; 
And  scoms  to  gradge  at  his  deserring  frienA. 
Base  riTab,  who  trae  wit  and  merit  hate, 
Caballing  still  agauist  it  with  the  great, 
Maliciously  aspire  to  gain  renown. 
By  standing  up,  and  palling  Otbers  down. 
Ne^er  debue  youroelf  by  treacherous  wajrs, 
Nor  by  such  abject  methods  sedc  for  praise  s 
Let  not  your  oniy  bnsinesB  beto  write; 
Be  Tirtuous,  jnst,  and  in  yoor  friends  delight. 
nis  not  enough  your  poems  be  admiiM ; 
But  strire  your  oonyenatkMi  be  dew^d : 
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Wriie  Ibr  immortal  fiiine;  nor  ever  chooM 
Gold  for  tbe  object  of  a  generous  Masę. 
I  know  a  noble  wit  may,  without  cńme, 
]leceive  a  lawfuł  tribute  for  his  time : 
Yet  I  abhor  those  writers,  who  despise 
Their  honour;  and  atone  their  profits  prize; 
Who  tbeir  Apollo  basely  will  deprrade, 
And  of  a  noble  science  make  a  trade. 
Beibre  kind  Reason  did  ber  light  display, 
And  govemment  taiight  mortals  to  obey, 
Men,  like  wUd  beasrs,  did  Natiire'8  laws  pniBue, 
Thcy  fcd  on  herlw,  and  drink  from  riTere  drew ; 
Tbeir  brutal  force,  on  lust  and  rapine  bent, 
CoDunitted  murder  without  pnnishment : 
Reason  at  last,  by  hcr  aU-coiiquering  arts, 
KeducM  these  sa^ages,  and  tumVl  their  hearts; 
Mankind  from  bog<^,  and  woods,  and  carems  calls, 
And  towns  and  cities  fortiHes  with  walls : 
Thus  fear  of  Justice  madę  proud  Bapine  cease. 
And  Bhelter*d  Innocencc  by  laws  and  peace. 

These  benefits  from  poets  we  ret'eiv'd, 
Frmn  whence  are  rais'd  those  iictions  sińce  belieT'd: 
That  Orphens,  by  his  soft  harmonious  strains, 
Tam*d  the  (icrce  tigers  of  the  Thracian  plains; 
Amphion'8  notes,  by  their  melodious  powers, 
Drew  rocks  and  woods,  and   rats'd  the  Theban 

towers; 
Theae  miracles  firora  numbers  did  ari«e : 
Since  which,  in  yerse  Heaven  taught  his  myiteries, 
And  by  a  priest,  possessM  with  ragę  divine, 
Apollo  spoke  fiom  bis  prophetic  shrine. 
Sooo  after  Homer  the  old  heroes  prai»*d. 
And  noble  niinds  by  great  example8  raisM ; 
Then  Hesiod  did  his  Grecian  swains  incline 
To  till  the  fields,  and  prune  the  bounteous  vine. 
Thus  uaefal  rules  were  by  the  poet's  aid, 
In  c^asy  numbers  to  rude  men  convey'd, 
And  pleasingly  their  precepts  did  impart ; 
First  charm'd  the  car,  and  then  engag'd  the  heart: 
Hie  Muses  thus  their  repntation  rais^d, 
And  with  jiist  gratibide  m  Greece  were  prais*d. 
With  pleasure  mortals  did  their  wonders  see. 
And  sacrific*d  to  their  diyinity ; 
But  Want,  at  last,  base  Flattery  entertain'd, 
And  old  Pama&ius  with  this  vice  was  stain^d: 
Desire  of  gain  dazzling  the  poets'  eyes, 
Their  works  were  fill'd  with  fulsome  flatterieB. 
Thus  needy  wits  a  vile  revenue  madę, 
And  ycrse  became  a  mercenary  trade. 
Debase  not  with  so  mean  a  vice  thy  art: 
If  gold  must  be  the  idol  of  thy  heart, 
Fly,  fly  th'  unfruitful  Heliconian  strand, 
Those  streams  are  not  enrich'd  with  golden  tand : 
Great  wits,  as  well  as  warriors,  only  gain 
Laurels  and  honours  for  their  toil  and  pain : 
**  But  what  ?  an  author  cannot  live  on  famę, 
Or  pay  a  reckonin^  with  a  lofty  name : 
A  poet  to  whom  Fortune  is  unkind, 
Who  when  he  goes  to  bed  has  hardly  din*d, 
Takes  łittle  pleasure  in  Pamassus*  dreams, 
Or  rclishes  the  Heliconian  streams. 
Horace  had  eaae  and  plenty  when  he  writ, 
And,  free  from  cares  for  money  or  for  meat, 
Did  not  expect  his  dinner  fram  his  wif 
^18  truci  but  Terse  is  cherishM  by  the  great, 
And  now  nonę  famish  who  deserve  to  eat : 
What  can  we  fear,  when  virtue,  arts,  and  sense, 
Receive  the  stars'  propitions  influence; 
When  a  diarp-sighted*prince,  by  early  grants, 
Rewaids  your  merits,  and  prer^ts  your  waoti  ? 


Sing  then  his  glory,  oelebrate  his  famę ; 

Your  noblest  theme  is  his  immortal  name. 

Let  mighty  Spenscr  raise  his  reverend  head, 

Cowley  and  Denbam  start  up  from  the  dead  ; 

Waller  his  age  renew,  and  oiTerings  bring, 

Our  monarch*s  praise  let  bright-eyM  virgina  sing  ; 

Let  Dryden  with  new  rules  our  stage  rcfine. 

And  his  great  models  furm  by  this  design: 

But  where  's  a  second  Yirgil  to  rehearse 

Our  łftro^s  glories  in  his  epic  verse  ? 

What  Orpheus  sing  his  triiimpbs  o'er  the  main^ 

And  make  the  hills  and  forest^  niove  agaiu  ; 

Show  his  bold  fleet  on  the  Ba)avian  shore. 

And  Holland  trembling  as  his  cannons  roar; 

Paint  Europe^s  balance  in  his  steady  band, 

Wliilst  the  two  worłds  in  expectation  stand 

Of  peace  or  war,  that  wait  on  his  command  ? 

But  as  I  speak  new  glories  strike  my  eyesy 

Glories,  which  Heaven  itself  does  give  and  prize, 

Blessings  of  peace ;  that  with  their  milder  rays 

Adom  his  reign,  and  bring  Satumian  days : 

Now  let  rebcliion,  disconl,  rice,  and  ragę, 

That  havc  in  patriots*  forms  debauchM  our  age^ 

Yanish  with'  all  the  ministers  of  Heli : 

His  rays  their  poisonous  vapoun  shall  dispel : 

*Tis  he  alone  our  safety  did  creabe, 

His  own  firm  soul  secur^d  the  nation'8  iate, 

Oppo^M  to  all  the  Bout'feu*s  of  tbe  state. 

Anthors,  for  him  your  great  endeavours  raise; 

The  lof^iest  numbrre  will  but  reach  his  praise. 

For  me,  whose  verse  in  satire  has  been  hred. 

And  never  durst  heroic  measures  tread ; 

Yf^  yoo  shall  see  me.  in  that  fumous  field, 

With  eyes  and  voice,  my  best  asststance  yield  c 

OfTer  your  lessons,  that  my  infuit  Muse 

Learnt,  when  she  Horace  for  her  guide  did  choose: 

Second  your  zeal  with  wishes,  heart,  and  eycs. 

And  from  afar  hołd  up  the  glorious  prize. 

But  pardon  too,  if,  zealous  for  the  rigfat, 

A  strict  obrenrer  of  each  noble  flight, 

From  the  fine  gold  I  separate  the  allay. 

And  show  how  hasty  writers  sometimes  stiay « 

Apter  to  blame,  than  knowing  how  to  mend : 

A  sharpi  but  yet  a  necessary  friend. 
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Thus  long  my  grief  has  kept  me  dumb: 
Surę  there  *8  a  lethargy  in  mighty  woe, 
Teare  stand  congeard,  and  cannot  Ikiw  ! 

And  the  sad  sou!  retires  into  her  ininost  room  t 

Tears,  for  a  stroke  fbreseen,  afibrd  relief; 
But,  unprovided  for  a  sadden  blow^       ^ 
Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow  ; 
And  petńfy  with  grief. 

Our  British  Heaven  was  all  aereae, 
No  threatening  cloud  was  nigh. 
Not  the  least  wrinkle  to  deform  the  sky  i 
We  Wd  as  unconcem'd  and  happily 

As  the  fint.  age  in  Nature's  golden  scenę  | 
Supine  amid»t  our  flowing  storę, 

We  slept  securely  and  we  drearot  of  morę : 
Wben  suddenly  the  thunder<clap  was  heanl, 
U  took  UR  unprepar^d  and  out  of  guard, 
Already  lost  be£qre  we  foąjr^d. 
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Th*  amazing  news  of  Charles  at  ooce  were  spread, 
At  CKice  the  greneral  voice  declarM, 

"  Our  gracioos  pńnce  was  dead.** 
No  sickness  knomi  bcfore,  no  slow  disease^ 
To  toften  grief  by  just  degre(*8. 
But  like  an  hurricane.  on  Indian  scas, 
Thft  tempesC  rosę ; 
An  unexpected  bunt  of  woes : 
With  ficaR*e  a  breathinji?  space  betwiict, 
This  uow  bccalm'd,  and  pcrisliing  the  next.  * 
As  if  jrreat  Atlas  from  his  height 
Should  sink  beneath  his  heavenly  weight. 
And  with  a  migfaty  flaw,  the  flaming  waU 

As  once  it  shall, 
Should  gapę  immense,  and  rushing  down,  o'erwhelm 

this  nether  bali ; 
So  swift  and  so  surpnsing  was  o^r  fcar : 
Our  Atlas  fell  indeed ;  but  Hercules  was  uisar. 

ilłs  pious  brother,  surę  the  best 

Who  ever  bors  that  name^ 
Was  newly  risen  from  his  rest. 

And,  with  a  iervent  flame, 
Jtis  usual  moming  tows  had  just  addrest 
For  his  dear  sovereign's  ha^th; 
And  hc^*d  to  have  them  heard, 
In  loiłg  increase  of  years, 
In  honour,  famę,  and  wfjalth': 
Gniltless  of  greatnesis  thus  he  always  pray'd : 
Nor  knew  nor  wishM  those  vows  he  madę,* 
On  his  own  head  should  be  repay'd. 
5oon  as  th'  ill-omen*d  rumour  reachM  his  ear, 
111  news  is  wing^d  with  iate,  aod  flies  apace, 
Who  can  describe  th'  amazement  of  his  faoe ! 
Horroor  in  all  his  pomp  was  there, 
Mute  and  magnificent  without  a  tear: 
And  then  the  hero  first  was  seeii  to  fear. 
Half  unarrayM  he  ran  to  his  relief, 
fio  hasty  and  so  artless  was  his  grief : 
Approaching  Greatness  met  him  with  ber  charms 
Of  power  and  futurę  state ; 
But  look^d  80  ghastly  in  a  brotheT's  fate, 
He  shook  ber  from  his  arms. 
ArrivM  within  the  moumful  room,  he  saw 

A  wild  distraction,  void  of  awe. 
And  arbitrary  grief  unbounded  by  a  law. 
God*s  image,  God'8  anointcd,  lay 

Without  motion,  pulse,  or  breath, 
A  sensdess  lump  of  sacred  clay, 
An  image  now  of  Death. 
Amidst  his  sad  attendants'  groans  and  criea, 
The  lines  of  that  ador*d,  ibrgiving  fsce, 
Distorted  from  their  native  grace; 
An  iron  slumber  sat  on  his  majestic  eyes. 
The  pious  duke — ^Forb^ar,  audacious  Mnse  I 
No  terms  thy  feeble  art  can  use 
Are  able  to  adom  so  vast  a  woe : 
The  grief  of  all  the  rest  like  subject-grief  did  show, 

His  like  a  sovereign  did  transcend ; 
No  wife,  no  brother,  such  a  grief  could  know. 
Nor  any  name  but  friend. 

O  wondrous  changes  of  a  iatal  scenę;, 

Still  varying  to  the  last ! 

Heayen,  though  its  hard  decree  was  past, 
SeemM  pointing  to  a  gracious  tum  again : 

And  Death*s  uplifted  ann  arrested  fn  its  hastę. 

HeaveD  half  repented  of  the  doom, 
And  almost  griev*d  it  had  foreseen, 

What  by  foresight  it  wiU'd  etemally  to  oomib 


Mercy  abore  did  hourly  płead 

For  ber  resemblance  hcre  below; 
And  mild  Fargiveness  intereede 

To  stop  the  comiu?  blow. 
New  miraclcs  approRch'd  th'  ethereal  throoe, 
Such  as  his  wondrous  life  had  oft  and  latdy  koMt^ 
And  urg'd  that  still  they  might  be  shomii. 
On  Eacth  his  pious  brother  prayM  and  V0v'd, 

Renouncing  greatness  at  so  dear  a  rate^ 
Himself  defendint;  what  he  could, 

From  all  the  glories  of  his  futurę  fiite. 
With  him  th*  innumerable  crowd, 
Of  armed  prayers 
Knock'd  at  the  gates  of  Heaven,  and  ]aiock*d  akxri; 

The  flrst  welNmeauing  rude  petitioneni. 
All  for  his  life  assaiPd  the  throne,  f  o«& 

All  would  have  bribM  the  skies  by  oOeńng  up  iks 
So  great  a  throng  not  Hearen  itself  coold  bar ; 
Twas  al  most  borne  by  force  as  in  the  gianta*  w. 
The  prayers  at  least  for  his  reprie^e  wen  heanl; 
His  death,  like  Hozekiali^s,  was  defen^d: 
Against  the  Sun  the  shadow  ^ent; 
Five  days,  those  five  degrees,  were  lent 
To  form  our  patience  and  prepare  th*  ennt 
The  second  caiises  took  the  bwift  commaad, 
The  medicinal  head,  the  ready  band, 
All  eager  to  perform  their  part; 
Ali  but  etemał  doom  was  conąuer^d  by  thdr  ait : 
Once  morę  the  fleeting  soul  came  back 

V  inspire  the  mortal  frame  $ 
And  in  the  bodj^took  a  doubtfnl  stand, 

Doubtful  and  horering  like  ezpnriDg  Aune^ 
That  mounts  and  falls  by  tunia,  aod  trembks  o*cx 
the  brand. 


Tlie  joyful  short-1iv'd  news  sooo  spread  anmnd, 
»Took  the  same  train,  the  same  impetooos  boand: 
The  drooping  town  in  smiles  again  was  ditest, 
Gladnesd  in  erery  face  esprest, 
Their  eyes  befbre  their  tongues  coofest. 
Men  met  each  other  with  erected  look,  ^ 
The  steps  were  higher  that  they  took, 
Friends  to  congratulate  their  friends  madę  hastę; 
And  long-inTeterate  fbes  saluted  as  they  past: 
Above  the  rest  heroic  James  appear*d 
Exalted  morę,  because  he  morę  had  feai^d : 
His  manly  heart,  wbose  noble  pride 
Was  still  aboTe 

IMssembled  bate  or  ▼amishM  love, 
Its  morę  than  common  transport  conid  not  hkfe^ 
But  like  an  eagre  rode  in  triumph  o*er  the  tidCi 
Thus,  in  altemate  oourse, 
The  tyrant  passions,  hope  and  fear, 
IKd  in  extremes  appear. 
And  flash*d  upon  the  soul  with  eąnal  force* 
Thus,  at  half  ebb,  a  rolling  sea 
Retums  and  wins  upon  the  sbore ; 
The  watery  herd,  afinghted  at  the  roar, 
Rest  on  their  fins  a  włule,  and  stay,, 
Then  backward  take  their  wondering  way: 
The  prophet  wonders  morę  than  they, 
At  prodigies  but  rarely  seen  before,  [>**T« 

And  cries,  a  king  must  fali,  or  kingdoms  cbange  the^ 
Such  were  our  oounter-tides  at  land,  and  so 
Presaging  of  the  fatal  blow, 
In  their  prodigious  ebb  and  flow. 
The  royal  soul,  that,  like  the  labonring  raoon, 
By  charms  of  art  was  hurried  down, 
Forc'd  with  regret  to  Ieave  ber  native  ffHuen, 
Came  but  a  while  on  liking  bere^ 
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Soon  wears^-of  the  painful  «trife, 

ind  madę  but  faint  essays  of  lifę : 

ind  eyening  light 

loon  shut  in  night : 

i  strong  distemper,  and  a  weak  rereP, 

>bort  iuteirals  of  joy,  aad  long  retanu  of  gnef. 

rhe  sous  of  Art  all  medicines  tryM, 

knd  every  noble  remedy  apply'd; 

^Ith  emulation  each  e<<say'd 

lis  utmost  sklll,  nay  morę,  they  prayM: 

Te^er  was  'losing  gamę  with  hetter  conduct  play'd. 

)eath  nevcr  won  a  stake  with  greater  toil> 

for  e^er  was  Fate  no  near  a  foil : 

tut  like  a  fortresa  oa  a  rock, 

V  impregnable  disease  their  vaia  attempts  did 

roock; 
*hey  i]iin*d  it  near,  they  batter'd  finom  afeir 
Vlth  all  the  cannoo  of  the  mediciaal  war; 
Jo  gentle  means  oould  be  emayM, 
Twas  beyond  parley  wbcn  the  siegę  was  Uid: 
li*  extremest  wa3r«  they  first  ordain, 
hrescribing  such  intolerable  pairt, 
is  noue  but  Cresar  oould  sustain: 
Jad»unted  Ceosar  underwent 
lie  nnalice  of  their  art,  nor  bent 
teneatłi  whate*er  their  pioua  rigour  coold  mvent : 
n  fire  such  days  he  sufferM  morę 
!*hftn  any  8ufrer'd  in  his  reign  before ; 
dore,  tnfiaitely  morę,  than  he, 
kgatnst  the  worst  of  rebels,  could  dccree» 
i  traitor  or  twice-pardoQ*d  enemy, 
fow  Art  was  tir^d  witbcHit  success, 
fo  racks  could  make  the  stubbom  malady  confesfc 
Phe  vain  insurancen  of  life, 
Lnd  he  wbo  most  perform'd  and  promisM  less, 
Sr*n  Short  himself  forMok  th'  uneąual  strife. 
)eath  and  despair  were  in  their  looks, 
ła  longer  they  coosult  their  memories  or  books ; 
jke  helpless  friends,  who  view  from  sbore 
The  labouring  ship,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar ; 
k)  stood  they  with  their  arms  acroes ; 
*7ot  to  assist,  but  to  deplore 
ni'  iiievitable  lofls. 

>ealh  was  denooncM ;  that  frightfiil  sound 

Vhich  eT*n  the  be^t  can  hardly  bear, 

Ic  took  the  summooi  yotd  of  fear; 

Lnd  unoonceni'dly  cast  his  eyes  around ; 

ks  łf  ^  fiud  aad  dare  the  grisly  chalłenger* 

Vhat  Death  could  do  he  lately  tryM, 

Vhen  in  four  days  he  morę  than  dy'd. 

rhe  same  assuranoe  all  his  words  did  grace : 

rhe  same  majestic  mildness  held  its  pTace ; 

for  lost.the  monarch  iu  his  dyiog  face. 

ntrepid,  pioos,  merc!fui,  and  brayc, 

ie  lÓDkM  as  when  he  oonquer'd  and  forgavc. 

Lb  if  some  angel  had  been  sent 
"o  lengtbcn  out  his  gOTemment, 
Und  to  foretel  as  many  yean}  again, 
ks  he  had  numbeHd  in  bis  happy  reign^ 
lo  cheeriiilly  he  took  the  doom 
>f  his  departing  breath ; 
lor  shrunk  nor  stept  aside  for  Death: 
tut  with  iinalter'd  pace  kept  on ; 
iroviding  for  erents  to  come, 
Fhen  he  resign^d  the  tbroue. 
till  he  BHuntainM  his  kingly  state ; 
ind  grew  familiar  with  his  fate.  i 
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Kind,  góod,  and  gracioU8>  to  the  last. 

On  all  he  lov*d  before  bis  dying  beams  he  cast: 

Oh  truły  good,  and  truły  great. 

For  glorious  as  he  rosę  benignły  so  he  set ! 

All  that  on  Earth  he  held  most  dear, 

He  recommended  to  his  care» 

To  whom  both  Heaven 

The  right  had  gtven. 

And  his  own  love  bequeathM  supremę  command ; 

He  took  and  prest  that  ever-ioyal  hand, 

Which  could  in  peace  secure  his  reign,  , 

Which  could  In  wars  his  power  maintain, 

That  hand  on  which  no  plighted  vows  were  ever 

^ain^ 
Weil,  for  80  great  a  trust  he  chose 
A  prince  who  never  disobeyM  : 
Not  when  the  most  serere  commands  were  laid; 
Nor  want,  nor  exile,  with  his  duty  weighM  : 
A  prince  on  whom,  if  Heaven  its  eyes  could  close, 
The  welfare  of  the  world  it  safely  might  repose. 

That  king  who  livM  to  God*s  own  heart, 

Yet  less  serenely  died  than  he : 

Charles  left  be  bind  no  harsh  decrea 

For  schoolmen  ^ith  laborious  art 

To  salve  from  cruelty: 

Tho6e,  for  whom  Iovc  could  no  escuses  frame, 

He  graciously  forgot  to  name. 

Thus  far  my  Muse,  tbough  rndcly,  bas  design^d 

Some  faint  resemblaoce  of  bis  godlike  mind: 

But  neither  pen  nor  pencii  can  CKpress 

The  parting  brother?'  tendemess : 

Though  that  's  a  term  too  mean  and  Iow ; 

The  blest  above  a  kinder  word  may  know : 

But  what  they  did,  and  what  they  said, 

The  monarch  who  triumphaut  went, 

The  militant  who  staid, 

Dke  painters,  when  their  heightening  arts  are  ipen^ 

I  cast  into  a  shade. 

That  all-forgiving  king,. 

Tbe  type  of  him  above, 

That  unexhausted  spring 

Of  clemency  and  love : 

Himself  to  his  next.  seli  accusM, 

And  ask'd  that  pardon  which  he  ne*er  refus*dt 

For  faults  not  łus,  for  guilt  and  ciimes 

Of  godless  men,  and  of  rebellious  times : 

For  an  bard  exiłe,  kindly  meaut, 

When  his  ungrateful  country  sent 

Hieir  best  Camillus  into  baiiiishment : 

And  forc*d  their  soyereign's  act,  they  could  not  his 

consent. 
Oh  how  much  rather  had  that  injur^d  chief 
Repeated  all  his  sufTerings  past! 
Than  hear  a  pardon  begg'd  at  last, 
Which  given  could  give  the  dying  no  relief; 
He  bent,  he  suak  beneath  bis  gricf : 
His  dauntleas  heart  would  fain  have  held 
From  weeping,  but  his  eyes  rebeird. 
Perhaj[»  tbe  godlike  bero  in  his  breast 
DisdainM,  or  was  asham^d  to  show 
So  weak,  so  womanish  a  woe,  [confest. 

Which  yet  the  brother  and  the  iiriend  so  pleoteously 

Amidst  that  silent  sbower,  the  royal  mind 
An  easy  passag^  found. 
And  left' its  sacred  earth  behind: 
Nor  murmuring  groan  exprest,  nor  labouring  souod. 
Nor  any  least  tnmultuous  breath ; 
Calm  was  his  life,  «nd  quiet  was  his  death. 
Co 
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Cliase  from  our  minds  th'  infernal  foe, 
And  pcacc,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow ; 
And,  lęsŁ  our  feet  should  step  astray, 
Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

Make  us  etcnial  truths  receive, 
And  pcactłse  alł  that  we  believe: 
Give  us  thyself,  that  we  may  see 
'fłie  Father,  and  the  Son,  by  thee. 

IłTimortal  honour,  endless  famę, 
Attcnd  th*  A1m:ghty  Father's  name: 
The  Sariour  Son  be  glorifyM, 
Who  for  lost  man'8  redeniption  dy^d : 
^nd  equal  adoration  be, 
Ktemal  Paracicte,  to  thee. 


TUB 

SOLlLOStUY  OF  A  ROYAL  EXILE. 

Unhappy  i  !  who,  once  ordain*d  to  bear 
Ood^s  justice  sword,  and  his  vicegeretit  here, 
Ain  now  deposM — ^*gainst  me  my  children  rise. 
My  life  must  be  their  ooly  sacrificc: 
Hichly  they  me  accuse,  but  nothing  prore ; 
But  this  is  out  of  tcndemess  and  Iove  ! 

Thcy  seek  to  spili  my  blood ;  *tis  that  alone 
Mu8t  for  the  nation*s  crytng  sins  atone. 
But  careful  Heaven  forewamM  me  in  a  dream. 
And  8how*d  me  that  my  dangers  wcre  extrem6; 
The  heareniy  visioD  spoke,  and  bade  me  flee 
Th*  Cingrateful  brood,  that  were  not  wortby  me : 
Alarm 'd  I  fled  at  the  appointed  time ; 
And  merę  necenty  was  madę  my  crime 
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BIND  AND  niE  PANTHEIL 

APOKM. 
W  TBUEB  PAtTS. 

Antkjnam  exquirite  matrpm. 

£t  vera  incessu  patuil  Dea.  Virg. 


PREFACB. 

"The  nation  »  in  too  high  a  ferment,  ibr  me  to  ex- 
pect  either  fair  war,  or  even  so  much  aa  fkir  quar- 
trr,  {ix>m  a  reader  of  the  oppoaite  party.  Ali  men 
are  engaged  either  on  this  side  or  that ;  and  though 
conscicnce  is  the  common  won),  which  is  given  by 
Iroth,  yet  if  a  writer  fal]  among  enemies,  and  can- 
not  givc  the  marks  of  their  conscience,  he  is  knocked 
down  beforc  the  reasons  of  his  own  are  heard.  A 
preface,  therefore,  which  is  but  a  bespeaking  of  fa- 
\onr,  is  altogether  useless,  What  I  desire  the 
roader  should  ^now  conoeming  me,  he  will  find  in 
the  body  of  the  poera,  if  he  have  but  the  patience 
to  peruse  it  Onły  this  advertisement  let  him  take 
bcfurc  hand,  which  rclates  to  the  raerits  of  the 
cause.  No  y  neral  charactera  of  parties  (cali  tbem 
either  sects  or  c^urcn^fyNftjiH  ląg^jjg^ly  ąnd  ey- 

Wrs  of  thcin ;  at  Icaśt  alTsui 


der  that  denommatkm.  For  ezample ;  there  tn 
some  of  the  church,  by  law  establisdied,  who  ta^j 
not  liberty  of  conscience  to  disaenters;  as  bó^ 
well  aati^ed,  that,  according  to  their  o»b  pria. 
ciples,  they  ooght  not  to  penecate  tbem.  Y«t 
tbeae,  by  reason  of  tbeir  fewncss,'!  coold  not  dii. 
tinguish  firom  the  numbers  of  the  rest,  with  wbos 
they  are  embodied  in  one  commoD  name.  On  the 
otlier  side,  there  are  many  of  our  sfscts,  and  mott 
indeed  than  I  could  reasonably  hare  boped,  wki 
havc  withdrawn  tbemselyes  from  the  oommonknof 
the  Panther,  and  embraced  this  gracioiis  indulgeoce 
of  his  majesty  in  point  of  to'erBtJoii.  Bat  neither 
to  tbe  one  nor  the  other  of  tbese  is  this  satire  uj 
way  intiended :  itJs  aimed  only  nt  the  reftmctorj 
and  disobedient  on  eitngr  8i<le.  For  tbosc^  wbo  ne 
come*  UiHi  Ul  cne  róyaT  'pWTy,  Tarę  C0QteqQeBtl]r 
snpposed  to  be  out  of  gon-shot.  Our  phyndiB 
have  obserred,  that,  in  process  of  time,  some  iSi. 
eases  bave  aboted  of  tbeir  Tiruleiioe,  and  ha^e  ia  a 
manner  wom  out  tbeir  malignity,  ao  as  to  be  m 
loąger  mortal :  and  why  may  not  I  suppose  tbe 
same  oonceming  some  of  those,  who  haire  fonneriy 
been  enemies  to  kingly  go^ermneot,  aa  well  as  c^ 
■tholic  religion  ?  I  hope  they  hare  now  another  »>> 
tłon  of  both,  as  haTiog  found,  by  comibitaUe  cp 
perience,  that  the  doctrine  of  penecation  is  farfim 
being  an  article  of  our  faith. 

It  is  not  for  any  priTate  man  to  censare  tbe  pi«> 
oeedings  of  a  foreign  prince :  but,  without  sospidoa 
of  flattery,  I  may  praise  our  own,  who  bas  takes 
contrary  measures,  and  tbose  morę  suitaUe  to  tk 
Fpirit  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the  dissenten,  ■ 
tbeir  addresaes  to  his  majesty,  hawe  said,  *<  (httbe 
bas  restored  God  to  his  empire  oirer  cocscieDce."  I 
ooofess,  I  dare  not  stretch  the  figore  to  so  great  a 
boldness :  but  I  may  safoly  say,  that  mmrifflff  a 

c  PłTfl^!y  fM  pry**BatiTf  '^  erery  pÓTate  miai 
He  isal 

earthiy  power  for  that  which 

Those  WDO  are  óntea  intotbc 
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fold  are,  geoerally  speaking,  ratber  madę  lijpo- 
crites  than  coaverts. 

This  indulg^ce  being  |^irfł%d  ta  *n  »K>  fp,^  k 
ought  in  reason  to  be  eitpectcd,  that  they  shoaU 
both  receire  it,  and  receive  it  tbankfiiUy.  For,  at 
this  time  of  day,  to  refuse  the  benefit,  and  adbeit 
to  those  whom  they  ha^e  esteemed  their  penen- 
tors,  what  is  it  else,  but  publidy  to  own,  that  thcf 
sufiercd  not  before  for  conscience  sake,  1^  ooir 
out  of  pride  and  obstinacy,  to  separate  from  a 
church  for  those  impositions,  which  they  now  judęe 
may  be  lawfully  obeyed  ?  After  they  hare  so  loog 
coniended  ibr  their  classical  oidinatiao,  (not  to 
speak  of  rites  and  ceremonies)  wUl  they  at  l«iph 
submit  to  an  eplscopal  ?  If  thcy  can  go  so  far  oni 
of  complaisance  to  their  old  enemies,  metbinba 
little  reason  should  penuade  them  to  takc  anotbcf 
step,  and  see  whitbM'  that  would  lead  tberai 

Of  the  receiving  this  toleration  tbankfiilły  I  ilisn 
say  no  morę,  than  that  thcy  ought,  and  I  doobt 
not  they  will,  coosider  from  what  łuind  tiirr  R» 
42ęiyed  it.  It  is  not  Irom  a  L*] 
anTaTbreigner,  but  from  a  Chriitian  kiag,  tiwr 
natire  8overeign ;  who  espectsinreBIRIn  cpeoe 
from  them,  that  the  kindneas,  which  he  bas  gia- 
cioosly  showD  them,  may  be  retaliated  on  IboK  of 
his  own  persuasłOD. 

As  for  the  poem  in  generał,  I  will  ooly  thos  &r 
satisfy  the  reader,  that  it  was  nęttber 
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1h€,  nor  so  nioeh  as  the  tfubject  głven  me  by  any 
man.  It  was  wriUeo  during  the  la^  winter,  and 
the  be^ioning  of  tbis  spring;  though  with  long  in- 
temiptions  of  iłl  heath  and  other  hindrances. 
Aboiit  a  fortni.srht  befure  I  bad  finisbed  it,  his 
tnajesty'8  declaratioo  for  libeity  of  conscience  came 
abroad :  wbicb,  if  I  had  so  soon  expected,  I  oiigbt 
ha^e  spared  myself  the  labour  of  writing  many 
things  wbich  arc  contained  in  the  third  part  of  it 
But  I  was  always  in  some  hope,  that  the  church  of 
£ngland  migbt  bave  been  pennaded  to  bave  taken 
ofT  the  penal  laws  and  the  test,  which  was  one  de- 
si^  of  the  poem,  when  I  proposed  to  myself  the 

Jjwrtting  of  it. 
*  ^  It  is  evident,  that  some  part  of  it  was  oniy  occa- 
aional,  and  not  first  intended :  I  mean  that  defence 
of  myself,  to  which  every  hooest  man  is  bonnd, 
when  he  is  injnriously  attacked  in  print:  and  T 
refer  myself  to  the  judgment  of  those,  wbo  bare 
read  the  answer  to  the  defeqce.of  the  Jatc  king's 
jMipers,  and  that  of  the  dutchess,  (in  wbich  lasŁ  I  was 
eoncerned)  how  chanfabły  I  have  been  represented 
there.  I  am  now  informed  both  of  the  author  and 
•upenrisors  of  this  pamphlet,  and  will  repiy,  when 
I  think  he  can  affront  me :  for  I  am  of  Socrates*8 
opioion,  that  all  creatnres  cannot  In  the  mean 
time,  let  him  consider  whether  he  desenred  not  a 
liiar«  severe  reprehension,  than  I  gare  him  for> 
tnerly,  for  using  so  little  respect  to  the  memory  of 
those,  whom  he  pretended  to  answer  $  and  at  his 
leisure,  look  out  for  some  original  treatise  of  humi- 
lity,  written  by  any  protestant  in  English ;  I  be- 
]ieve  I  may  say  in  any  other  tongue ;  for  the  mag- 
niiicd  piece  of  Dnncomb  on  that  sahject,  whioh 
eitber  he  most  mean,  or  nonę,  and  with  which 
another  of  his  fellows  bas  upbraided  me,  was  trans* 
lated  from  the  Spanish  of  Rodriguez;  though 
with  the  omission  of  the  8eventeenth,  the  twenty* 
fourtli,  the  twenty-fifth,  and  the  last  chapter, 
which  will  be  iband  in  con^paring  of  the  books. 

He  would  have  insinuated  to  the  world,  that  ber 
late  highness  died  not  a  Roman  cathotic.  He  de- 
c^aros  hiraself  to  he  now  satisfied  to  the  contrary, 
in  which  he  has  giycu  up  the  cause :  for  matter  of 
fact  was  the  priocipal  debatę  betwixt  us.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  would  dispute  the  motires  of  ber 
•  change;  how  preposteroasły,  let  all  men  jud^ 
when  he  seemed  to  deny  the  subject  of  the  eon- 
trorersy,  the  chąnge  itseli  And  beoause  I  would 
not  take  up  this  ridiculous  challenge,  he  tcUs  the 
world  I  cannot  argue :  but  be  may  as  well  infer, 
that  a  cathoiic  eannoŁ  fast,  because  be  will  noc 
take  up  the  oidgels  against  Mrs.  James,  to  con- 
fute  the  protestant  religion. 

I  havc  but  one  word  morę  to  say  conceming  the 
poem  as  such,  and  abstracted  from  the  matters, 
cither  rełigious  or  c!vil,  which  are  handled  in  it 
The  iirst  part,  consi$i'ng  mrwt  in  generał  characters 
and  narration,  I  hftve  endeavourcd  to  raise,  and 
g'ive  it  the  majestic  tum  of  heroic  poe^y.  llie 
second,  being  matter  of  dispute,  and  chiefly  con- 
cerning  church  authority,  I  was  obliged  to  make 
as  plain  and  perspicuous  as  possibly  I  could  j  yet 
not  whoUy  negi«*ctiug  the  nunibers,  |hough  I  had 
not  freąnent  occasions  for  the  magnificence  of  verse. 
The  third,  which  has  morę  of  the  naturę  of  dcmes- 
tic  conrersation,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  morę  fręe  and 
&m'liar  than  the  two  former. 


properly  parts  of  it,  thongh  they  are  aho  distinct 
Stones  of  themselves.  In  both  of  these  I  have 
madę  nse  of  the  common-places  of  satire,  whether 
tnie  or  false,  wbich  are  urged  by  the  memben  of 
the  one  church  against  the  other:  at  which  I  hope 
no  readep  of  eitber  party  will  be  scan^alized,  be- 
cause  they  are  not  of  my  inrention,  but  as  old,  to 
my  knowledge,  as  the  times  of  Boccacc  and  Chaucer 
on  the  one  side,  aod  as  those  of  the  Reformation  on 
the  other. 


THE  HIND  AND  THE  PAŃTHER. 

PART  r, 

A  MiLC-wnrrE  Hind,  immortal  and  unchang'd, 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  fbrest  rang'd; 
Without  unspotted,  Innocent  within,  1 

She  fear^d  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  8tn«      I 
Yet  had  she  oft  been  chasM  with  homs  and  hound\ 
And  Scjrthian  sh^fts ;  and  many  winged  wounds 
Aim'd  at  ber  heart ;  was  often  forcM  to  fly, 
And  doom*d  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

Not  so  ber  young;  for  their  unequal  Ime 
Was  bero's  make,  half  human,  ha!f  diyine. 
Their  earthly  mould  obnoxious  was  to  Fate» 
Th*  immortal  part  assum^d  immortal  state.- 
Of  these  a  6laughter'd  army  lay  in  blood^ 
Extended  o*er  the  Caledonian  wood, 
Their  native  walk ;  whose  vocal  blood  arose^  . 
And  cry*d  for  pardon  on  their  perjuc^d  foes. 
Their  fate  was  frui.*. ul,  and  the  sauguine  seed, 
Endued  with  souls,  increa8'd  tbe  sacred  breed* 
$9,captive  Israel  roultiply'd  in  cbains, 
A  uutheioas  exile,  and  enjoyM  ber  pains. 
With  grief  and  gladncss  mix'd  the  mother  ricw^d 
Her  martj^d  ofifepring,  and  their  race  renew^d; 
Their  corps  to  perish,  but  their  kind  to  last, 
So  much  the  death  less  plant  the  dy  ing  fruit  surpass*d. 

Panting  and  pensive  now  she  rang*d  alonc. 
And  wanderM  in  tbe  kingdoms,  once  her  own. 
The  common  bunt,  though  from  their  ragę  restrain*d' 
By  sovereign  power,  ber  company  tiisdainM ; 
GrinnM  as  they  pass^d,  and  with  a  glaring  eye 
Gave  gloomy  signs  of  secret  enmity. 
'Tis  true,  she  bounded  by,  and  trippM  so  light, 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight. 
For  Truth  has  such  a  face  and  such  a  mien> 
As  to  be  Iov'd  needs  only  to  be  seen. 

The  bloody  Bear,  an  independent  beast, 
UnłickM  to  form,  in  groans  ber  hate  expre8B'd. 
Among  the  tiraorous  kind  the  qualuQg  Hare 
Profcs8'd  neutrality,  but  would  not  swear. 
Next  her  the  buffoon  Ape,  as  atheists  use, 
Mimick^d  all  sects,  and  had  his  own  to  choose : 
Still  when  the  Uon  look'd,  hia  koees  be  beot» 
And  paJd  at  church  a  courtier*s  compliment 
The  bristled  baptist  Boąr,  impure  aa  he. 
But  whitenM  with  the  fioam  of  saactity, 
With  fat  pollutions  fiird  the  sacred  place. 
And  mountains  leveird  in  his  furious  race : 
So  first  rebellion  founded  was  in  grace. 
But  sińce  the  mighty  ravage,  which  he  madę 
In  German  forest,  had  his  guilt  betray'd, 
With  hroken  tusks,  and  with  a  borrowM  name, 
He  shunn^d  the  vengeance,  and  ooncealM  tbe  shame^ 
So  lurk'd  in  sects  unseen.    With  greater  guile 
False  Rejrnard  fed  on  consecrated  spoU: 
The  graceleffi  beast  by 'Athanasius  first 


There  are  in  it  two  episodes  or  fables,  wbich  ąre  . « ^  ^ ^  - — ^ 

InterwoTen  with  the  main  design;  ao  tikiafc  they  are  I  Was  cbasM  firom  Nice^  then  by  Sociou^  oariM : 
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His  impuMis  race  their  blasphemy  renew^d, 

And  Nature*8  king  through  Nature^s  optic9  vicwM. 

IŁevers'd  the>'  view'd  bim  lesseoM  to  thetr  eye. 

Nor  in  an  infant  coutd  a  god  desery. 

New  swarming  sects  to  tbis  obllquely  tend, 

Hcnce  they  began,  and  hcre  tbey  all  will  end. 
'Wbat  weight  of  ancient  witness  can  prerail, 

If  private  reason  hołd  th.e  pubiic  scale  r 

But,  gracious  God,  how  wetl  dost  thon  proride 

For  crring  judgments  an  unerring  guide ! 

Thy  throne  is  darknese  in  th'  abyss  of  light, 

A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight. 

O  teach  me  to  beHeve  thee  thus  conceal^d, 

And  search  no  furthcr  than  thyself  reveal'd  ; 

But  ber  alone  for  my  director  takc, 

Wbom  thou  bast  promis^d  nerer  to  fbrsake ! 

My  thoughtiess  youth  was  wingM  witb  Taindesires, 

My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wandering  fires, 

FolIow'd  false  lights ;  and,  when  tbeir  glimpse  was 
gone, 

My  prtde  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  ber  own. 

Such  was  I,  such  by  naturę  still  I  am  ; 

Be  thtne  the  glory,  and  be  minę  tbe  shame. 

Good  life  be  now  my  task :  my  donbts  are  done : 

Wbat  morę  coołd  Iright  my  faith,  tban  three  in 
ome? 

Can  I  belłeve  etcmal  God  couM  He 

DisguisM  in  mortal  mould  and  infancy  ? 

That  the  great  Maker  of  the  world  could  die  ? 

And  after  that  trust  my  imperfect  sense, 

Wbicb  caHs  in  ąuestion  his  omnipotence  ? 

Can  I  my  reason  to  my  iaith  cómpel  ? 

And  shall  my  sight,  and  toncb,  anid  taste,  rebel  ? 

Superior  iaculties  are  set  aside ; 

Shalt  their  subsenrient  organs  be  my  gnid'e  ? 

Then  let  the  Moon  iisurp  the  nile  of  day, 

And  winking  tapers  show  the  Sun  his  way ; 

For  what  my  senses  can  tbemselyes  perceive, 

I  need  no  revelation  to  believe. 

Can  they  ^o  say  the  host  should  be  descry*d 

By  seitse,  define  a  body  glorifyM? 

Impassable,  and  penetrating  parts  ? 

Let  them  declare  by  what  mysterions  arts 

He  shot  that  body  through  th'  oppostng  might 

Of  bolts  and  bars  impervious  to  the  light. 

And  stood  before  bis  train  confess*d  in  opcn  sight 

For  Since  thus  wondronsly  be  passM,  *tis  plain. 
One  single  place  two  bodies  did  contain. 
And  surę  the  san>e  omnipotence  as  well 
Can  make  one  body  in  morę  places  dwelL 
Let  reason  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly, 
But  how  can  finite  grasp  in6nity? 

Tłs  urg*d  again,  that  faith  did  first  commence 
By  miracles,  which  are  appeals  to  sense, 
And  thence  conclnded,  that  our  sense  must  be 
Tbe  motive  still  of  credibiltty. 
For  latter  ages  most  on  former  watt. 
And  what  beopan  belief  most  propagate. 

Tut  winnow  ^ell  this  thought,  and  yon  shall  find 
Tis  Hght  as  cbaff  that  flies  before  the  wind. 
Werę  all  those  wonders  wrooght  by  power  dtvine 
As  mean:ł  or  endft  of  some  morę  deep  design  ? 
Mo^t  snrc  as  menns,  whose  end  was  this  ałońe. 
To  pro^e  the  Godhcad  of  th'  etemal  Son. 
G()d  thus  asserted,  man  is  to  believe 
Beynnd  wbat  sense  and  reason  ran  conceivc, 
,    AnA  for  myster'.ou9  things  of  faith  r*»ly 
On  the  prOponent,  Heaven's  authority. 
If  then  our  faith  we  for  onr  gnidę  admtt, 
Yam  »  tlie  furtbeir  cearch  of  bumon  wit, 


As  ^ben  the  bnilding  gains  a  snrer  ^ay, 

We  take  th'  unuseful  scaffoldmg  away. 

Reason  by  sense  no  morę  cao  understand  i 

The  gamę  is  ptayM  hoto  annther  band. 

Wby  choose  we  then  like  bilanders  to  creep 

Along  the  coast,  and  land  in  Tiew  to  keep, 

When  safely  we  may  lanch  into  tbe  deep  ? 

In  the  same  ressel  wbicb  onr  Saviour  borę, 

Himscif  tbe  pilot,  let  us  łeave  the  shore, 

And  with  a  better  guide  a  lietter  worid  exp1ore. 

Could  he  bis  Godbead  veil  with  flesb  and  blood. 

And  not  veil  these  again  to  be  our  fbod? 

His  grace  in  both  Is  equal  in  extent, 

The  first  afTords  us  life,  the  aecond  DourislmieBt. 

And  if  he  can,  why  all  tbis  firantic  pam 

To  construe  wliat  his  clearest  worda  coiitam» 

And  make  a  riddle  wbat  be  madę  ao  plaia  ? 

To  take  up  half  on  tnist,  and  half  to  try, 

Name  it  not  fiiith,  but  bungling  bigotry. 

Both  knave  and  fool  the  merchant  we  may  mli. 

To  pay  great  sums,  and  to  compo«>iid  tbe  smali: 

F«r  who  would  break  witb  Heaven,  and  woołd  not 

break  for  alt } 
Fest  then,  my  soul,  from  endleas  aogtńsh  freed: 
Kor  Sciences  tby  guide,  nor  sense  thy  creed. 
Faith  is  the  best  ensurer  of  tby  bliss  ; 
The  bank  above  must  iail  before  the  Tcature  irhl 
^ut  Hearen  and  heaveo-bom  laiŁh  are  fu  fnm 

thee, 
Thon  fint  apostatę  to  dlTinity. 
UnkennelM  rangę  in  tby  Polonian  plains : 
A  fieroer  fbe  the  insatiate  Wolf  remain. 
Too  boastful  Britsun,  please  thyself  no  iiiore« 
That  beasts  of  prey  are  banish^d  fitim  tby  shoR: 
The  bear,  the  lK>ar,  and  every  saTage  nansei, 
Wild  in  effect,  tboogh  hi  appeararce  tacnse, 
I^y  waslp  thy  woods,  destroy  thy  bliasfbl  bowcr. 
And,  muzzled  thougfa  tbey  seem,  tbe  mutes  dewor. 
Morę  hai^hty  than  the  rest,  the  woifish  race 
Appear  with  belly  gannt,  and  famisb'd  face: 
Ncver  was  so  deform'd  a  beast  of  grace. 
His  ragged  taił  betwistt  his  legs  be  wears, 
Close  c)app'd  for  shame;  but  his  rougb  crest  be  reai^ 
And  pricks  np  bts  predestinating  ears. 
His  wiid  disorderM  walk,  his  baggard  eyes, 
Did  all  the  bestial  crtizens  suiprise. 
Though  fearM  and  bated,  yet  he  mrd  a  v1ulf^ 
As  captain  or  compankm  of  the  spoil. 
Fuli  many  a  year  his  bateftil  head  had  been 
For  tribute  paid,  nor  sińce  in  Cambria  seeik ; 
The  last  of  all  the  litter  acap^d  by  chance. 
And  from  Genera  first  infested  France. 

I'  Some  autbors  thus  his  pedigree  will  tracę. 
But  oth^rs  write  him  of  an  upstart  race ; 
Becanse  of  WicklilTs  binod  no  mark  he  briogs, 
But  bis  innate  antipathy  to  kings. 
Tbese  last  deduce  him  from  th'  HelTrtian  khid, 
Who  ncar  the  Łeman-lake  his  crmsnrt  Kn'd  : 
That  fiery  Znioglius  first  th'  afiection  brcd. 
And  meagre  Calrin  blest  tbe  nuptial  bed. 
In  Israel  some  believe  him  whclp*d  kmg  aince, 
When  the  proud  sanhedrim  oppTe«s'd  the  prince, 
Or,  s'nce  he  will  be  Jew,  deriire  bim  higher, 
When  Corab  witb  his  brethren  did  eonspire 
From  Mo:'es'  band  the  sovcreign  sway  to 
And  Aaron  of  bis  epbocl  to  direst : 
Till  openrng  Eartb  madę  way  for  all  to  pasa. 
And  could  not  bear  the  bnrtben  of  a  elan. 
1lie  Fox  and  he  came  shnffled  in  the  dailc, 
If  CTof  they  "were  stow-d  in  Neah^s  ark : 
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(erliaps  tiol  madę;  Ibr  all  their  barking  tratn 

be  dug  (a  common  species)  will  contain. 

nd  Bome  wild  curs,  who  from  their  mastera  ran, 

bhorring  tlie  supremacy  of  man, 

1  woods  and  CAves  tbe  rebel-race  began. 

O  happy  pair,  how  treli  ihaye  you  łncreaR?d ! 
Hiat  ilłs  in  chorch  and  state  ha^e  you  Tedre»'d  ? 
/'ith  teeth  uiitry'd|  and  rudiments  of  ciąwa, 
our  first  essay  waa  on  yoor  native  ławs : 
bose  havmg  tom  with  ease,  and  trampłed  down, 
our  fangs  you  fastenM  on  the  mitred  crown, 
nd-lireed  from  God  and  orumarchy  your  town. 
i^hat  thonsrh  your  nati^e  kennel  still  be  smali, 
ioonded  betwi^t  a  puddle  and  a  wali ; 
'•et  your-yictońona  cołonies  are  sent 
^'tiere  the  aortb  ocean  girds  the  continent. 
tuicken*d  with  fiie  below,  your  monstera  breed 
a  fenu y  Holland,  and  in  fruitful  Tweed : 
«<H|ke  the  fint  the  last  afiects  to  be 
hrawn  to  the  dregs  of  a  deinocracy. 
JB,  where  in  fields  the  fairy  rounds  are  seen, 
i  rank  soar  herbage  rises  on  the  green : 
Of  spriogiog  where  thoee  midnight  elyes  advance, 
^bellion  prints  the  ibotstepa  of  the  dance. 
uch  are  their   doctńnes,   soch   contempt  they 

show 
6  Hearen  abore,  and  to  their  prince  below, 
a  nonę  but  traitore  and  blasphemcra  know. 
od,  like  tbe  tyrant  of  the  skies,  is  p1ac*d, 
nd  kings,  iike  slayes,  beneath  the  crowd  debas^. 
9  fulsome  is  their  food,  that  flocks  refuse 
6  bite,  uid  only  dogs  ibr  pbysio  use. 
s  where  tbe  lightning  nins  along^the  gnAind, 
fo  husbaodry  oan  heal  the  blasting  wound ; 
for  bladed  gmss,  nor  bearded  corn  succeedsy 
lUt  scales  of  scurf  and  potreffictłon  breeds : 
ach  wara,  soch  waste,  such  fiery  tracks  of  dearth 
beir  seal  has  left,  and  such  a  teemless  earth. 
!at,  as  the  potsons  of  the  deadliest  kind 
.re  to  their  own  unhappy  coast  confin*d ; 
s  ooly  Indian  shades  of  sigbt  deprive, 
ind  magie  plants  will  but  in  Colchos  thrire ; 
o  presbyteiy  and  pcstilential  zpal 
!an  oaly  flonrtsh  in  a  commontieał. 
rom  Celtic  woods  is  chas^d  the  wolfi»h  crew ; 
lUt  ah !  some  pity  ev'n  to  bnites  is  due : 
beir  native  walks  methinks  they  might  enjoy, 
!urbM  of  their  native  maiice  to  destroy. 
»f  all  the  tyrannies  on  homan-kind, 
'he  wont  is  that  which  persecntes  the  mind. 
«t  us  bat  weigh  at  what  oiience  we  strike, 
fis  but.becaose  we  cannot  think  alikc. 
o  punishing  of  this,  we  overthniw 
be  laws  of  oations  and  of  Naturę  toa 
ieasts  are  the  subjects  of  tyrannio  sway, 
Hiere  stiil  the  stronger  on  the  weaker  prc% 
łan  only  of  a  softer  mouid  is  made^ 
(ot  for  bis  fe}low*s  ruin  but  their  aid : 
!reate<l  kind,  beneficent,  and  free, 
be  jDoble  image  of  the  Deity. 

One  portion  of  inibnning  fire  wns  given 
'o  brutes,  th*  inferior  £amiiy  of  Heaven : 
be  smith  dirine,  as  with  a  careless  beat, 
truck  oat  the  mute  creation  at  a  beat :    . 
lut  when  arrirM  at  last  to  human  race, 
be  Oodhead  took  a  decp  consideńng  wpact } 
ind  to  distinguish  man  from  all  the  rest, 
Jnlock*d  tbe  sacred  treasures  of  bis  breast; 
md  mercy  mixt  with  reasou  did  impait, 
hi6  tahia^eadt  the  otber  to  his  beact: 


Reason  to  nile,  but  mercy  to  fbrgire : 

The  first  is  law,  the  last  prerogative. 

And  likc  his  mind  his  outward  form  appear'd, 

When,  issaing  naked,  to  the  wondering  berd, 

He  charmM  their  eyes ;  and,  for  they  lov*d,  they 

fear*d : 
Not  anu'd  with  homs  of  arbitrary  migbt, 
Or  claws  to  seize  their  fiirry  spoils  in  fight, 
Or  with  increasę  of  feet,  t*  o^ertake  tŁ^m  id  their 

flight: 
Of  easy  shape,  and  pliant  erery  way ; 
Confessing  still  the  softness  of  his  clay. 
And  kind  as  kings  upon  their  coronation-^ay : 
With  open  haudb,  and  with  extended  space 
Of  arms,  to  satisfy  a  large  embrace. 
Thus.kneadcd  up  with  milk,  the  new-made  maA^ 
His  ktngdom  o*er  his  kindred  world  began :. 
Till  knowledge  misapplyM,  misundentood. 
And  pride  of  empire  sourM  his  balmy  blood. 
Then,  fint  rebelling,  his  own  stamp  he  coms  | 
Tbe  murderer  Cain  was  latent  in  his  loins : 
And  blood  began  its  first  and  loudest  ery, 
For'difiering  worahip  of  the  Deity. 
Thus  Persecution  rosę,  and  furthcr  space 
Produc'd  the  migbty  hunter  of  his  race. 
Not  so  the  blessed  Pan  his  fiock  increa8'd, 
Cootent  to  fold  them  from  the  famishM  beast ; 
Mi  Id  were  his  laws ;  the  sheep  and  harmless  htnd 
Werę  never  of  the  persecnting  kind. 
Such  pity  now  the  pioiis  pastor  sbo^rs» 
Such  mercy  from  tbe  British  Ilon  flows, 
That  both  proTide  protection  from  theti*ibcs. 

Ob  happy  regiuns,  Italy  and  Spain, 
Which  never  did  those  monstera  entertain  ! 
The  Wolf,  the  Bear,  the  Boar,  can  there  ad^ance 
No  native  claim  of  just  inheritance. 
And  se1f-preservłng  laws,  scvere  in  show, 
May  guard  their  fenccs  from  th'  inrading  foe. 
Where  birth  bas  plac^d  theni,  letthem  safely  share 
Ibe  common  benefit  of  rital  air. 
Tliemselyes  imharmful,  let  them  Iive  mharmM  ; 
Their  jaws  disabled,  and  their  claws  dtsarm*d: 
Herę,  only  in  uoctumal  bo^lings  bdd, 
'ibey  dare  not  seize  the  Hind,  nor  leap  tbe  fold. 
Morę  powerful,  and  as  vigilant  as  they, 
The  Lion  awfully  ibrbids  the  pfcy.  ["WOp 

Their  ragę  reprcs8'd,  though  pinchM  with  famine 
They  stand  aloof,  and  tremble  at  his  roar: 
Much  is  their  hunger,  but  their  fear  is  morę. 
These  are  the  chief:  to  number  o^er  the  rest. 
And  stand,  like  Adam,  naming  erery  beatt, 
Were  weary  work ;  nor  will  the  Muse  desćribe 
A  sllmy-bom  and  sun*begotten  tribe; 
Who,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound, 
In  fields  their  sullen  conTentieles  found. 
These  gross,  half-animated,  łumps  I  lea^e ; 
Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts  they  can  concciTe. 
But,  if  they  think  at  all,  'tis  sore  no  bigher 
Tłian  matter,  put  in  motion,  may  aspire : 
Souls  that  can  scarre  ferment  their  mass  of  clay : 
So  drossy,  so  divisib]e  are  they, 
As  would  but  senre  pure  bodics  for  allay :     a 
Such  souls  as  shards  produce,  such  beetle  thmgi 
As  only  buz  to  Heaven  with  erening  wings ; 
Strike  in  tbe  dark,  offending  but  by  chance, 
Such  are  the  blindfold  blowa  of  ignorance. 
They  know  not  beings,  and  but  hate  a  name ; 
To  them  tbe  Hind  and  Panther  are  the  same. 

The  Panther  surę  the  noblest,  nezt  tbe  Hiod, 
And  faireet  creature  of  the  spotted  kind  | 
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Oh,  coiild  her  inbom  stains  be  waśhM  away, 

She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beagt  of  prey ! 

How  can  1  praise,  or  blame,  and  not  offend, 

Or  how  diTide  the  frailty  from  the  friend  ? 

Her  faults  and  virtues  lie  so  inłxM,  that  she 

Kor  wholly  stands  condemnM,  nor  whoHy  free* 

Then,  like  her  injurM  lion,  let  me  speak : 

He  cannot  bend  her,  and  he  would  not  break. 

Unkind  already,  and  e«trang'd  in  part, 

The  Wolf  begins  to  share  her  wandering  heart. 

Though  unpołluted  yet  with  actual  ill, 

She  half  comniits  who  sins  but  in  her  wilL 

If,  as  our  dreaming  Platonists  report, 

There  could  be  spirits  of  a  middle  sort, 

Too  black  for  Heaven,  and  yet  too  wbite  for  Heli, 

Who  jnst  dropi  half  way  down,  nor  lower  fell } 

So  poi8'd,  80  gently  she  descends  from  high, 

U  seems  a  soft  dismission  from  the  sk}'. 

Her  house  not  ancient,  what8oe'er  pretence 

Her  clergy-heralds  make  in  her  defence. 

A  second  century  not  hatf-way  run, 

Since  the  new  hononrs  of  her  blood  begun. 

A  Lion  old,  obscene,  and  fuńous  madę 

By  lust,  compre88'd  her  mother  m  a  shade ; 

Then,  by  a  left-hand  marriage,  weds  the  damę, 

Covering  adultery  with  aapecious  name : 

So  Sehism  begot;  and  Saorilege  and  she, 

A  well-match'd  pair,  got  graceless  Heresy. 

God'8  and  kings'  rebels  have  the  same  good  cause, 

To  trampie  dovn  divine  and  human  laws  : 

Both  would  be  call*d  reibrmers,  and  their  hate 

Alike  destmctire  both  to  church  and  state : 

The  fruit  proclaims  the  plant ;  a  lawless  prince 

By  Iuxury  reformo  incontinence; 

By  Tuinsi  charity ;  by  riots,  abstinence. 

Confessionsi  fasts,  and  penance  set  aside ; 

Oh,  with  what  ease  we  follow  such  a  guide, 

Where  souls  are  8tarvM,  and  senses  gratify'd ! 

Where  marriage  pleasures  midnightprayer  supply, 

And  mattin  bells,  a  melancholy  ery, 

Are  tunM  to  merrier  notes,  **  increase  and  mu!- 

tiply." 
Religion  shows  a  rosy*colourM face; 
Not  batter^d  out  with  drudging  works  of  grace : 
A  down-hill  reformation  rolls  apace. 
What  flesh  and  blood  would  crowd  the  narrow  gate, 
Or,  till  they  waste  their  pamper'd  pauncbes,  wait? 
Ali  would  be  happy  at  the  cheapeft  ratę. 

Though  our  lean  faith  these  rigid  laws  bas  giren, 
The  fulUfed  Mussulroan  goes  fat  to  Heaven| 
For  his  Arabian  prophet  with  delights 
Of  sense  allurM  bis  eastem  proselytes. 
The  jolly  Lutber,  reading  him,  began 
T  interpret  Scriptures  by  his  Alcoran ; 
To  grub  the  thoms  beneath  our  tender  feet. 
And  make  the  paths  of  Paredise  morę  sweet : 
Bethought  him  of  a  wife  ere  half  way  gone. 
For  'twas  uneasy  traTelling  alone ; 
And,  in  this  masquerade  of  mirth  and  ]ove, 
Mistook  the  błi»8  of  Heaven  for  Bacchanals  abo^e. 
Surę  he  presum-d  of  praise,  who  came  to  stock 
1 V  etjkerpal  pestures  with  so  fair  a  flock, 
Bumlsh'd,  and  battening  on  their  food,  to  show 
l^heir  diligence  of  careful  herds  below.  [head, 

Our  Panther«  though  like  these  she  chang*d  her 
Yet  as  the  mistress  of  a  monarch^s  bed, 
Her  front  erert  with  majesty  the  borę, 
1'iie  crosier  wieided,  and  the  mitrę  wore. 
Per  upper  part  of  decent  dif^lpline 
Shuw'd  afiectation  of  ąn  ancient  linę; 


And  fathers,  counctk,  church,  aad  cbuteli^s 
Were  on  her  re^crend  phylacteries  read. 
^ut  what  disgrac'd  ano  di8atow'd  the  rcst. 
Was  Calrin^s  brand,  that  Ftłgmat'z*d  the  ' 
Thus,  like  a  creature  of  a  double  kind,  y 

In  her  own  labyrinth  she  lives  ronfiii'd. 
To  foreign  lands  no  sound  of  her  is  come, 
Hunibly  ooutcnt  to  be  despis^d  at  iKMDe. 
Such  is  her  faith,  where  good  cannot  be  bad, 
At  least  she  leaves  the  refuse  of  the  bad : 
Nice  in  her  cboice  of  ill,  though  not  of  best» 
And  least  deform'd,  becanse  defonn'd  the  IcsttU 
In  doubtful  points  betwiict  her  differing  frśends, 
Where  one  for  substance,  one  for  stgn  cooteod^ 
Their  contradicting  terms  she  striTes  to  join; 
Sign  shall  be  substance,  substance  shaU  be  śgn. 
A  real  presence  all  her  sons  allow. 
And  yet  tis  flat  idolatry  to  bow, 
Becau^te  the  Godfaead  's  tbere  they  know  tul  hoa« 
Her  novice8  are  taught,  that  bread  and  winę 
Are  but  the  visible  and  outward  stgn, 
ReceirM  by  tbose  who  in  communion  join. 
But  th'  inward  gorące,  or  the  thing  8łgnify*dy 
His  blood  and  iMdy,  who  to  8ave  us  dy*d  $ 
The  fałthful  this  thing  sigoify'd  recei\e : 
What  is*t  those  faithfiil  then  partake  or  iesTe  ł 
For  what  is  signify*d  and  understood, 
I»,  by  her  own  confession,  flesh  aad  blood. 
Then,  by  the  same  acknowledgment,  we  kuem 
They  take.the  s-gn,  amd  take  the  sobstanoe  UMk 
The  literał  sense  is  bard  to  flesh  and  blooda 
But  nooąense  never  can  be  undentood. 

Her  wild  belief  on  every  wave  is  tost; 
But  surę  no  church  can  beiter  morals  boast. 
Tnie  to  her  kiug  her  prhaciples  are  knnd ; 
I  Oh  that  herpractice  were  but  half  so  souod  I 
Stedfast  in  Tarious  tums  of  state  she  stood. 
And  seard  her  Tow^d  aifectian  with  ber  Uóod: 
Noriwill  I  meanły  tax  her  constaocy, 
Tbat  interest  or  obligement  madę  tbe  tie. 
Bound  to  the  fate  of  murder'd  manarcby, 
Befbre  the  sounding  axe  so  fslls  the  Tioe, 
Whose  tender' branch^  round  the  poplar  tYŚną^ 
She  chose  her  ruin,  and  resigoM  her  lile^ 
In  death  undaunted  as  an  Indian  wife : 
A  rare  example !  but  some  souls  we  see 
Grow  bard,  and  stiiTen  with  adTersity : 
Yet  these  by  Fortune*s  faToun  are  undooe  j 
Besolr^d  into  a  baser  form  they  run. 
And  borę  the  wind,  but  cannot  bear  tbe  Sod^ 
Let  this  be  Nature's  firailty,  or  her  late, 
Or  Isgrim's  counsel»  ber  new-chosen  matę; 
Still  she  's  the  fairest  of  tbe  fallen  crew. 
Ko  mother  morę  indulgent  but  the  tme. 

Fierce  to  her  foes,  yet  fean  her  ibroe  to  Łry, 
6ecau||  shc^  wants  innate  authority ; 
For  how  can  sbe  const^ain  them  to  obey, 
Who  bas  herself  cast  oflT  the  lawful  €«ay  ? 
Rebellion  equals  ali  i  and  these,  uho  toii 
In  common  Iheft,  will  share  the  common  spoO. 
Let  her  produce  the  title  and  the  right 
Against  ber  old  superiors  flrst  to  fight ; 
If  she  reform  by  text,  ev*n  that  's  as  plain 
For  her  own  rebels  to  refcnm  again. 
As  long  as  words  a  difierent  sense  will  bear. 
And  each  may  be  his  own  interpreter, 
Our  airy  faith  will  no  foundation  find : 
The  word  's  a  wcathercock  for  every  wind  : 
The  Bear,  the  Fox,  the  Wolf,  by  tun»  prprail  | 
The  most  in  power  sappUet  the  preseot  gale. 
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lie  wretch«d  Pitntlier  eries  aload  for  tiid 
'o  church  and  councils,  whom  she  fint  betrayM ; 
lo  help  from  fatheiH  or  traditioo^s  train: 
hoae  ancient  gtiides  sbe  taug^ht  us  to  disdain, 
nd  by  that  scriptarc,  which  she  once  abu8'd 
b  reformatioD,  stands  herself  accus^d. 
Fbat  billji  for  breach  of  laws  can  sbe  prpfer, 
atpouoding  whicb  she  owns  herself  may  err  ? 
ad,  after  al  I  ber  windintę  ways  are  try*d, 
f  doabts  ariae,  she  slips  herself  aside, 
nd  leares  tbe  private  consc-ence  for  the  guide. 
:  then  that  conscience  set  th'  offender  free, 
;  bara  ber  claim  to  charch  authority. 
bw  can  sbe  censure,  or  what  crime  pretend, 
idt  scripture  may  be  construed  to  defend  ? 
k*n  those,  whom  for  rebełlion  sbe  transmits 
'o  ciTil  power,  ber  dootrine  first  acquit8 ; 
ecause  no  disobedience  can  ensue, 
iTbere  no  submisrion  to  a  judge  is  dne ; 
kch  judging  for  himself  by  her  conscnt, 
fhom  thus  abeolvM  she  sends  to  pimishment. 
uppose  the  magistrate  rerenge  her  cam^ 
Tm  oaly  for  transgressing  haman  lawi. 
\<m  answering  to  its  end  a  charch  is  madę, 
Hiose  power  is  but  to  coonsel  and  persuade ! 
'  solid  rock,  on  which  secore  she  stands ! 
temal  bouae  not  bniit  with  mortal  hands ! 
*  surę  defence  agaitiSt  th*  infomal  gate, 
patent  during  pleasure  of  the  statH 
Thoa  is  the  Panther  neither  lovM  nor  fear'd, 
merę  mock  queen  of  a  dirided  berd ; 
^hom  800B  by  lawfu]  power  she  mtgbt  contrDl, 
ierself  a  part  submitted  to  the  wbole. 
ben,  as  the  Mood  who  first  receives  the  light 
y  which  she  makes  oar  nether  regions  bright, « 
>  mtgbt  she  shine,  reflecting  from  afar 
he  rays  she  borrowM  from  a  better  star ; 
ig  with  the  beams  which  from  her  motber  flow, 
od  reigning  o*er  the  rising  tides  below : 
dar,  mixii|g  with  a  8avage  crowd,  she  goes, 
ad  meanly  flatters  her  inreterate  foes, 
urd  while  sbe  niles,  and  loaing  every  hour 
er  wretched  remnants  of  precarious  power. 
Oue   evening,  while   the   cooler   shade  sbe 

^      soaght, 
evolving  many  a  melancbdly  thoaght, 
lone  she  walkM,  and  lookM  aronnd  in  Tain, 
^ith  niefal  ▼iiage,  for  ber  Tanish'd  train ; 
one  of  ber  sylvan  subjeets  roade  thefar  conrt ; 
ffvees  and  conchees  pass^d  without  resort* 
)  łiardly  can  osurpers  manage  well 
fioae  whom  tbey  first  instmcted  to  rebeL 
ore  liberty  begets  detire  of  morę ; 
iie  bunger  still  increases  with  the  storę. 
Ithout  respect  tbey  brnshM  along  the  wood 
ush  in  his  elan,  and,  filPd  with  l«itbflome  food, 
ik'd  no  permtssion  to  the  neigbbouring  flood. 
le  Pantber,  fuli  of  inward  disoontent, 
oce  tbey  woułd  go,  before  them  wisely  went ; 
ipplying  want  of  power  by  drinking  first, 
I  if  she  gaTe  tbem  leave  to  quench  their  thint. 
iKMig  the  rest,  the  Hind,  with  fearful  face, 
sheld  from  far  the  common  watering-place, 
or  dnrst  approach ;  till  with  an  awfal  roar 
\e  80vereign  lion  bad  her  fear  no  morę. 
icouragM   thos  she  brought  her  younglings 

nigh, 
atcbing  the  motions  of  ber  patron'8  eye, 
id  drank  a  sober  draaght  -,  the  rest  amaz*d 
ood  mutely  ftUl,  aoid  on  tfas  strąnger  gaz'd ; 


SaTvey'd  ber  part  by  part,  and  sought  to  find 
The  ten-hom*d  monster  in  tbe  harmless  Hind, 
Such  as  the  Wolf  and  Panther  bad  designM. 
They  tbougbt  at  first  tbey  dream'd ;  for  'twas  oflence 
With  tbem,  to  question  certitude  of  sense, 
Their  guide  in  foith :  bat  nearer  when  tbey  drew. 
And  had  the  faultless  objęci  foli  in  view. 
Lord,  bow  they  all  admiWd  her  heayenly  buc ! 
Some,  who  before  her  fellowship  dbdain'd, 
Scarce,  and  bat  scarce,  from  iobom  ragę  re8train'd, 
Now  fnsk'd  about  ber,  and^ld  kindred  foign'd. 
Whether  for  love  or  interest,  every  sect 
Of  all  the  sarage  nationT  8bow*d  respect 
Tbe  vicen>y  Panther  could  not  awe  the  berd ; 
The  morę  the  company,  the  less  they  fearM. 
The  Burly  Wolf  with  secret  envy  burst, 
Yet  could  not  bowl ;  the  Hind  had  seen  him  first: 
But  what  he  durst  not  speak,  the  Pantber  durst« 

For  wben  the  berd,  si^icM,  did  late  repair 
To  femey  heaths,  and  to  their  forest  łare, 
She  madę  a  mannerły  excase  to  stay, 
Proflbring  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  tbe  way: 
That,  sińce  the  sky  was  elear,  an  hour  of  tidk 
Migbt  help  her  to  begnile  the  tedious  walk. 
With  mudi  good  will  the  motion  was  embrac'd» 
To  chat  a  while  on  their  adventures  pass'd : 
Nor  had  the  grateful  Hind  so  soon  forgot 
Her  friend  and  feUow-anfferer  in  the  plot. 
Yet  wondering  bow  of  late  she  grew  estrangM, 
Her  forebead  cloudy,  and  her  countenance  chang^d^ 
She  thoaght  this  hour  th'  occasion  would  present 
To  leam  her  secret  causc  of  discontent, 
Which,  well  she  hqf>*d,might  be  with  ease  redres8'd» 
Considering  her  a  well-bi^  civil  beast. 
And  morę  a  gentlewoman  than  the  rest 
After  some  common  talk  wbat  rumours  ran» 
The  lady  of  the  spotted-mufi'  began. 


PART  II. 


"  Damb,"  said  tbe  Pantber,  **  timea  are  mended  wdU 

Since  late  among  tbe  Philistines  you  fell. 

The  toils  were  pitch*d,  a  spacious  tract  of  groniid 

With  expert  buntsmen  was  encompass^d  nmnd  $ 

Th'  enclosure  nar^ow'd;  tbe  sagacious  power 

Of  hoands  and  death  drew  nearer  erery  hour.        i 

nis  tnie,  tbe  yoonger  Lion  scapM  the  snarc. 

But  all  your  pńestly  calves  lay  ^tmggling  tliere; 

As  sacńfices  on  their  altars  laid ; 

While  you,  their  carefol  mother,  wiaely  fled» 

Nor  trusting  Destby  to  sare  your  head. 

For  whate'er  promises  you  have  appiy*d 

To  your  unfailing  church,  the  surer  side 

Is  four  fair  legs  iu  danger  to  proride. 

And  wbate'er  tales  of  Peter*s  chair  yoa  tell, 

Yet,  saviog  reverence  of  the  miracle, 

Tbe  better  łuck  was  yours  to  scape  so  well." 

"  As  {  remember,'*  said  the  sober  Hind, 
"  Tboso  toils  were  for  yoiir  own  dear  self  designM, 
As  well  as  me;  and  with  the  self- same  throw, 
To  catch  the  qnarry  and  the  vermin  too, 
Forgive  tbe  slanderous  tongucs  that  caird  you  sa 
Howe^er  you  take  it  now,  the  common  ery 
Then  ran  you  down  for  your  rank  łoyalty. 
Besides,  m  popery  tbey  tbougbt  you  nurst, 
As  evil  tongucs  will  ever  speak  the  worst, 
Because  some  forms,  and  ceremonies  some 
You  kept,  and  stood  m  the  main  ąuestioD  domh. 
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Dumb  you  ware  boru  iiK^oed ;  bnt  thinkiog  lon^r, 
Tbe  te^t,  it  fleems,  at  last  has  loosM  your  tongue. 
And  to  explain  what  your  forefathere  meant. 
By  real  presence  in  the  eacrainent, 
After  loD^  fencing  push^d  against  a  wali, 
Your  salTO  comes,  that  he  's  not  there  at  all : 
There  rhang'd  your  faith,  and  what  may  change 

may  fali. 
Who  can  belłeve  what  Taries  erery  day, 
Kor  ever  was,  nor  will  be,  at  a  stay  ?" 

**  Tortores  may  force  the  tongue  untniths  to  tell, 
And  I  ne'er  own'd  mjrself  tnfallible,'* 
Reply'd  the  Panther:  **  grant  such  presencc  were, 
Yet  in  your  sense  I  ne^er  own'd  it  there. 
A  real  virtoe  we  by  faith  receive, 
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And  that  we  in  the  saorament  belie\'e." 

'*  Then,*'  said  the  Hiod,  *'  as  you  the  matterstate, 

Not  oniy  Jesuits  can  equiyocate ; 

For  real,  as  you  now  the  word  expoond, 

7rom  solid  substance  dwindłes  to  a  sonnd. 

Methinks  an  Esop^s  fable  you  repeat; 

You  know  who  took  the  shadow  for  the  meat : 

Your  eharch'8  substance  thus  you  change  at  will, 

And  yet  retain  your  fbrmer  figurę  stltl. 

I  freely  grant  you  spoke  to  sa^e  your  life ; 

For  tben  you  lay  beneath  the  butcher^s  knife. 

Long  time  you  fought,  redoubled  battery  borę. 

But,  after  all,  againsl  yourself  you  swore ; 

Your  fbrmer  self :  for  every  hour  your  form 

Is  chopp*d  and  chang^d,  like  winds  before  a  tfeorm. 

Thitt  fear  and  interest^will  prevail  with  some; 

For  all  have  not  the  gift  of  martyrdom.** 

The  Panther  grinnM  at  this,  and  thus  reply'd : 
"  That  men  may  err  was  hever  yet  deny'd. 
But,  if  that  common  principle  be  true» 
The  canoR,  damę,  is  1eveird  fiiH  at  you. 
But,  shnnning  long  disputes,  I  fiiin  would  see 
That  wondrous  wight  Infallibility. 
Is  he  from  Hes^en,  thń  mighty  champion,  come : 
Or  lodg*d  below  in  subterranean  Romę  ? 
First,  seat  him  somewhere,  and  dcrive  his  race, 
Or  else  conolude  that  nothing  has  no  place." 
.  **  Siippose,  thougb  1  disown  it,"  said  the  Hiad, 
**  The  certain  mansion  were  not  yet  assignM : 
The  donbtful  readence  no  proof  can  bring 
Agaiost  the  plain  exislence  of  the  thing. 
Because  philosophers  may  disagree, 
If  sight  emission  or  reception  be, 
{{hall  it  be  thence  inferr*d,  I  do  not  see  ? 
Bat  you  reąuire  an  answer  posithre, 
Which  yet,  when  I  demand,  you  dare  not  gire; 
For  falUcies  in  universal8  live. 
I  then  affirm  that  this  unfailing  ^ide 
In  pope  and  generał  councils  must  reside; 
Both  lawful,  both  combinM  .vwhat  one  decrees 
By  numerous  TOtes,  the  other  ratifies : 
On  this  nndoubted  sense  the  chnreh  relies. 
nis  true,  some  doctors  in  a  scantier  space, 
I  mean,  in  eaeh  apart,  contract  the  place. 
Some,  who  to  greater  Icngth  extcnd  the  Kne, 
The  chnrch's  after-acceptation  .ioin. 
Thb  last  circumference  appears  too  wide ; 
The  churcb  diffasM  is  by  the  council  ty'd  j 
As  members,  by  their  representati^es 
Oblig'd  to  laws,  which  prioce  and  senate  gires. 
Thus  some  contract,  and  some  enlarge  the  space: 
In  pope  and  council  who  deni^i  the  place, 
As^sted  from  above  with  God's  unfailing  grace  \ 
Those  canons  all  the  needfol  points  contain; 
Their  fense  so  obrioiis,  and  tbch*  mirds  so  phiiiiy 


That  no  disputes  ttboat  tJie  donlAliiI  \jsA 
#Iave  hitherto  the  łabooring  worid  peiples*d. 
If  any  should  in  after-tioMs  appear,  [dear: 

New  coancils  must  be  calPd,  to  make  tlie  meaiuag 
Because  in  them  the  power  supremę  ressdes  ; 
And  all  the  promises  are  to  tbe  goides. 
This  may  be  tanght  with  sonnd  and  sale  defeswe: 
But  mark  how  sandy  is  yoor  own  pretenoe^ 
Who,  setting  conncils,  pope,  and  church  aaidc^ 
Are  every  man  bis  own  premming  guide- 
The  sacred  books,  yoo  say,  are  fali  and  piaia. 
And  every  needful  point  of  tmtb  contain : 
All  who  can  read  interpreters  may  be: 
Thus,  though  your  sereral  churcfaes  disagree,- 
Yet  every  saint  has  to  himself  alone 
The  seeret  of  this  philosophic  stone. 
Tliese  principies  your  jairing  sects  unitey 
When  differing  doctors  and  disciplesrfigtrL 
Though  LuŁher,  Zuingiios,  Cal^in,  holy  chiefie 
*  Haye  madę  a  battle-royal  of  belieis; 
Or,  like  wiid  horses,  sevenl  ways  ha^e  whirM 
The  torturM  text  about  tiie  Christian  worid  \ 
Each  Jehu  lashing  on  with  fnrioas  focce^ 
That  Tark  or  Jew  could  not  hare  ns'd  it  wane; 
^o  matter  what  dissension  leaders  make, 
Where  erery  pri^ate  man  may  lare  a  itakes 
RulM  by.  the  scripture  and  his  own  adńoe^ 
Kach  has  a  blind  by-path  to  Paradise  ; 
Where,  driring  ni  a  circle  slow  or  last, 
Oppoiing  sects  are  surę  to  meet  at  laat. 
A  wondrous  charity  yon  haye  in  storę 
For  all  reformM  to  pass  the  narrow  door : 
So  mucJi,  that  Mahomet  had  scarcdy  norę. 
For  he,  kind  prophet,  was  for  damaing  nonę  ; 
But  Christ  and  Moses  were  to  saTc  their  own : 
Himself  was  to  secure  his  chosen  raoe, 
Though  reason  good  for  Turks  to  take  tbe  piac^ 
And  he  aUow'd  to  be  the  better  man, 
In  yirtue  of  his  holier  Aloontn." 

"  Tnie,"  said  the  Panther,  "  I  shall  a 
My  bretbren  may  be  sarM  as  wełl  aa  I  : 
Tłiough  Hoguenots  oondeom  our  ordinatkn, 
Succession,  ministerial  ^rocatkrn ; 
And  Luther,  morę  mistaking  wbat  he  readi 
Misjoins  the  sacred  body  with  the  bresid : 
Yet,  lady,  stiU  remember  I  maintain, 
The  woid  in  needfol  points  is  onły  plam." 

"  Needlessy  or  needful,  I  not  noir  conteod. 
For  still  you  have  a  loop-hole  for  a  friend.*' 
Rejoin*d  the  matron :  '*  but  the  rale  yoa  lay 
Has  led  wbole  flocks,  and  łeads  them  still 
In  weighty  points,  and  foU  damnatioD*s  way. 
For  did  not  Arius  first,  Socinns  now, 
The  Son^s  etemal  Godhead  ditaTuw  ? 
And  did  not  these  by  gospel  texts  alone 
Condemn  our  doctrine,  and  maiatain  thdr  own? 
Have  not  all  heretics  the  same  pretence 
To  plead  the  scriptnres  in  their  own  defence  ? 
How  did  the  Nicene  council  then  decide 
That  strong  debatę  ?  was  it  by  scripture  tr7*dł 
No,  surę ;  to  that  the  rtibel  would  not  yield  ; 
Squadrons  of  texts  he  marsItalPd  in  the  Add : 
That  was  but  ciril  war,  an  eqaal  set, 
Where  piles  with  piles,  and  eagles  eagies  met. 
With  texts  point-blank  and  plain  be  foe'd  the  Ib^ 
And  did  not  Satan  tempt  our  SaTiour  so  ? 
The  good  old  bishops  took  a  simpłer  way; 
Kach  askM  but  what  he  heard  hii  fother  scr^ 
Or  how  he  was  instnicted  in  fais  yooth. 
And  by  traditioa's  foroe  upbeld  the  Irutii.*' 
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thc  TanUier  nnilM  ai  tfais ;""  And  when,**  said  she, 
'  Werę  thoie  fint  councilt  diMllow*d  by  me  ?         * 
h  where  did  I  at  surę  tnuKtioD  strike, 
*rovided  stil]  it  were  apostolic  }** 

'*  Friend/*8aidtheHind,  '*  yon  qiiit  ycnirfomier 
gmund, 
Hiere  all  your  ftith  yoii  did  on  scriptare  found : 
Iow  'tis  tmdition  joinM  wiih  holy  writ ; 
lut  tho8  yoor  memory  betrayu  your  wit" 

**  No»"  said  the.Pftnther;  "  for  in  that  I  Tiew, 
Hien  your  tradition'8  forg^d,  and  when  tia  true. 
•et  them  by  the  rule,  and,  as  they  0qiiare, 
>r  deviate  from  undoubted  doctrtne  there, 
liis  orał  fiction,  that  old  fiaith  declare. 

HntD.  "  The  council  8teer'd,  it  seems,  a  diflerent 

course; 
liey  try'd  the  fM^ripture  by  tradition'8  lorce t 
lut  3^u  tradition  by  the  scripture  try  ; 
iirsued  by  !«ects,  from  this  to  that  you  flyi 
for  dare  on  one  ibondation  to  rety. 
*he  word  is  then  depos^d,  and  in  tl^is  ^iew 
'on  rule  tłie  scripture,  not  the  scripture  3ron.*' 
lius  said  the  damę,  and,  smiling,  thus  pursa^d : 

I  aee,  tradition  then  is  disallowM, 
Hien  not  evinc'd  by  gcripture  to  be  true,  ^ 
ud  scripture,  as  Interpreted  by  you. 
tut  here  you  tread  upoo  unfaithful  ground ; 
'nlesa  you  conld  infallibly  expound : 
Hiieh  you  reject  as  odious  popery, 
ad  throw  that  doctrtne  back  with  scom  on  mt* 
appose  we  on  tbings  traditiye  divide, 
ud  both  appeał  to  scripture  to  decidie ; 
ly  variou8  tescts  we  both  uphoM  oor  claim, 
lay,  often,  ground  our  titles  on  the  same : 
fter  long  labour  lost,  and  time*s  expense, 
oth  grant  the  words,  and  quarrel  for  the  sense. 
hus  all  disputes  for  erer  must  depend ; 
or  no  dumb  rule  can  controyersies  end. 
Hus,  when  you  said,  *  tradition  must  be  try'd 
y  sacred  writ,'  wbose  sense  yourselTes  deoide, 
ou  said  no  morę,  but  that  yourseWes  must  be 
he  judges  of  the  scripture  sense,  not  we. 
^paiitst  our  church-tradition  you  declare, 
fid  yet  your  clerks  would  sit  in  Moses*  chatr: 
,t  least  'tis  prov'd  against  your  argument, 
Tie  rule  is  far  from  plain,  where  all  dissent." 

"  If  not  by  scriptures,  how  can  we  be  surę,** 
LeplyM  the  Panther,  "  what  tradition's  pure  ? 
or  yon  may  palm  upon  us  neir  for\)ld : 
lII,  as  they  say,  that  gHtters  is  not  gt^d.'' 

•*  How  błit  by  following  her,"  replyM  the  damę, 

To  whom  deriv*d  from  sire  to  son  they  came; 
Hiere  every  ai?e  does  on  another  movc, 
nd  tnists  no  fimrther  than  the  next  abore ; 
l''here  all  the  roimds  like  Jacob^s  ladder  rise, 
he  lowest  bid  in  Earth,  the  topmost  in  the  skies." 

Stemly  the  sarage  did  her  answer  roark, 
[er  glowing  eye-balls  glittering  in  the  dark, 
nd  said  bf.t  this :  "  Since  lucre  was  your  trade, 
itcceeding  times  such  dreadful  gaps  have  madę, 
ris  dan^erous  dimbing :  to  yonr  sons  and  you 
leare  the  ladder,  and  its  omen  too."         f sweet; 

HfiffDw  •*  The  Panther^s  breath  was  ever  fam'd  for 
at  froni  the  Wolf  such  wishes  oft  I  meet: 
ou  leam'd  this  lan^iage  from  the  blatant  beast, 
hr  rather  did  not  speak,  but  were  pofl8es8*d. 
s  for  your  answer,  tis  but  barciy  urg^d : 
bu  must  eńnce  tradition  to  be  forgM ; 
Yodace  plain  proofs ;  unb]emish'd  authors  use, 
^•neiieHt  as  those  ^^  they  accuse ; 


Till  wlfen  tis  not  sofllcient  to  defame : 

An  old  pOBsession  stands,  till  elder  quits  the  claim. 

Then  for  oor  interest,  whioh  is  namM  alone 

To  load  with  envy,  we  retort  your  own. 

For  when  traditions  in  your  faces  fly, 

Resol^ing  not  to  yield,  you  must  decry. 

As,  when  the  cause  goes  bard,  the  guiity  man 

Excepts,  and  thios  his  jury  all  he  can ; 

So^  when  yon  stand  of  other  aid  bereft, 

You  to  the  twelve  apostlcs  would  be  lelPt. 

Your  friend  the  Wolf  did  with  morę  craft  proridr 

To  set  those  toys,  traditioos,  quite  aside ; 

And  fatbers  too,  unless  when,  reason  spent, 

He  cites  ^em  but  sometimes  for  ornament. 

But,  madam  Panther,  you,  though  morę  sincere, 

Are  not  so  wise  as  your  adulterer :  ^ 

The  priTate  spirit  is  a  better  btind, 

Than  all  the  dodging  tricks  your  authors  find. 

For  they,  who  left  the  scripture  to  the  crowd, 

Each  for  his  own  peculiar  judge  allow'd, 

The  way  to  please  them  was  to  make  them  proud' 

Thus  with  fuli  sails  they  ran  upon  the  Shelf ; 

Who  could  Buspect  a  cozenage  from  himself  ? 

On  his  own  reason  safer  *tis  to  stand, 

Than  be  deceiTM,  and  damnM  at  second-band. 

But  you,  who  fiithers  and  traditions  takę. 

And  garbie  some,  and  some  you  quite  forsake, 

Pretending  church-anthority  to  fix. 

And  yet  some  grains  of  piiTate  spirit  mixy 

Are  like  a  mule  madę  up  of  differing  seed, 

And  that'8  the  reason  why  you  never  breed ; 

At  least  not  propagate  your  kind  abroad. 

For  home  dissenters  are  by  statutes  aw'd. 

And  yet  they  grow  upon  you  every  day, 

While  you,  to  speak  the  best,  are  at  a  stay. 

For  sccts,   that  are  extreme8,   abhor  a  middle 

way. 
Like  tricks  of  state,  to  stop  a  raging  flood, 
Or  mollify  a  mad~brain*d  senate^s  mood : 
Of  all  expediciits  never  one  was  good. 
Weil  may  they  argne,  nor  can  you  deny, 
If  we  must  fix  on  church  aathority, 
Best  on  the  best,  the  fountain,  not  the  flood ; 
That  must  be  better  still,  if  this  be  good. 
Shall  she  command  who  bas  herself  lebellM  ? 
Is  antichrist  by  antichrist  (»xpey'd  ? 
Did  we  a  lawful  tyranny  displace. 
To  set  aloft  a  bastard  of  thc  race  ? ' 
Why  all  these  wars  to  win  thc  book,  If  we 
Must  not  interpret  for  onrseU^es,  but  she  ? 
Either  be  wholly  slares,  or  wholly  fi-ee.  ' 

For  purging  fires  traditions  must  not  fight ; 
But  they  must  prove  episcopacy's  rigbt. 
Thus  those  led  horses  are  from  serrice  freed ; 
•You  never  mount  them  but  in  time  of  necd. 
I  Jke  mercenaries,  hir'd  for  home  defence, 
Tliey  will  not  serve  again^  tlieir  natire  prince. 
Against  domestic  foes  of  hiemrahy 
ITiese  are  drawn  fbrth,  to  make  fanatios  fly ; 
But,  when  they  see  their  countrymen  at  hand, 
Marching  agkinst  them  undor  church-command, 
Straight  they  fbrsake  their  colours,  and  disbaiid." 

ITiiis  she,  nor  couW  thc  Panther  well  cnlarge 
With  weak  defence  again^tt  so  strong  a  charge; 
But  said :  "  For  what  did  Christ  his  word  proride, 
If  stłll  his  church  must  want  a  liying  gtiide  ? 
And  if  ali-saving  doctrines  are  not  there, 
Or  sacred  peomen  could  not  make  them  elear, 
From  af^-^ges  we  should  hope  in  rain 
I  For  trutbs,  whicb  men  inspir'd  could  not  ezplain.^ 
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"  Beibre  the  word  was  writtMi,"  said  the  flind, 
'*  Our  Sariour  preach^d  his  fkith  to  human  kind : 
Prom  his  aposŁles  the  first  age  recetvM 
Eternal  tnith,  and  what  thf^y  taught  belieT'd« 
Thus  by  tradition  faith  was  planted  fint  $ 
Succceding  fiockji  succeeding  pastom  nan*d. 
This  was  the  way  our  wise  Redeemer  chose, 
(Who  sore  could  all  things  for  the  best  dispose) 
To  fence  his  fold  ftx>m  their  encroaching  foes. 
He  coald  have  writ  himself,  but  well  foresaw 
Th'  event  would  be  like  that  of  Moses'  law ; 
Some  difTerence  would  arise,  some  doabts  remain, 
Like  those  which  yet  the  jarring  Jews  maintain. 
Ko  written  laws  can  be  so  piaio,  90  pure, 
But  wit  may  gloes,  aod  malice  may  ohscore ; 
Kot  those  indited  by  his  first  command, 
A  prophet  gravM  the  text,  an  angel  held  his  hand. 
Thus  faith  was,  ere  the  written  word  appear*d» 
And  men  believ'd  not  what  they  read  but  heard. 
But  sińce  th*  apostles  could  not  be  con(in'd 
To  these,  or  those,  but  severally  designM 
Their  large  commission  round  the  world  to  blow ; 
To  spread  their  faith,  they  spread  their  labours  too. 
Yet  stiłl  their  absent  ilock  their  pains  did  share ; 
They  hearken'd  still,  for  lorę  produces  care. 
And  as  mistakes  arose,  or  discords  fell, 
Or  bold  seducers  taught  them  to  rebel, 
As  charity  grew  cold,  or  faction  hot, 
Or  long  neglect  their  lessons  had  forgot, 
For  all  their  wants  they  wisely  did  provide, 
And  preaching  by  episdes  was  supplyM : 
So  great  physicians  cannot  all  attend. 
But  some  they  yisit,  and  to  some  they  send. 
Yet  all  those  Ictters  were  not  writ  to  all  $ 
Kor  first  intended  but  occasional, 
Their  absent  sermons;  nor  if  they  contain 
AU  needful  doctrines,  are  those  doctrines  plain. 
Cleamcss  by  frequent  prcaching  must  be  wrought ; 
They  writ  but  seldom,  but  they  daily  taught     * 
And  what  one  saint  has  said  of  holy  Paul, 
'  He  darkly  writ,'  is  true  applyM  to  all. 
For  this  obscurity  could  Heaven  provide 
Morę  prudently  than  by  a  liviog  guide, 
Ab  dbubts  arose,  the  difierence  to  decide  ? 
A  guide  was  therefbre  lieedful,  therefore  madę ; 
And,  if  appointed,  surę  to  be  obey^d. 
Tłius,  with  due  reverence  to  th'  apostles'  writ. 
By  which  my  sons  are  taught,  to  which  submit; 
I  think,  those  truths,  their  sacred  works  contain, 
The  church  alooe  can  certainly  eicplain ; 
l!hat  fbllowing  ages,  leaning  on  the  past, 
May  rest  upon  the  primitive  at  last 
Kor  would  I  thence  the  word  no  nile  infer. 
But  nonę  without  the  church-interpreter. 
Because,  as  I  h%ve  urg'd  beforc,  'tis  mute,   . 
And  is  itself  the  subjcct  of  dispute. 
But  what  th'  apostles  their  successors  tanght, 
They  to  the  next,  from  them  to  us  is  brought,' 
Th'  undoubted  sense  which  is  in  scripture  sought. 
From  hence  the  church  is  arm'd,  when  errours  rise, 
To  stop  their  entrance,  and  pręyent  surprise ; 
And|  safe  en'rench'd  within,  ber  foes  without  defiei* 
By  these  all  festering  sores  her  councils  heal, 
Which  time  or  has  disclosM,  of"  shall  rereal; 
For  discord  cannot  end  without  a  last  a{^>eai. 
Kor  can  a  council  national  decide, 
But  with  subordination  to  her  guide: 
(I  wish  the  cause  were  on  that  issue  try'd.) 
Much  less  the  scripture;  for  siippose  debatę 
!B^wixt  pretenders  to  a  fiiir  estate. 


Beąueath^d  by  some  legator*s  hst  intent; 
(Such  is  our  djring  Sariour*)*  testament) 
The  will  is  proT*d,  is  open^d,  and  is  rcad  j 
The  doubtful  heirs  their  diflTaring  titles  plesd: 
AU  7ouch  the  words  their  inłerest  to  nuńnłaio. 
And  each  pretends  by  those  his  cause  is  płtio. 
Shall  then  the  testament  award  the  right  ? 
No,  that  's  the  Hungary  ibr  which  they  fight; 
The  field  of  battle,  subject  of  debatę ;      ^ 
The  thiag  oontended  ior,  the  fair  ektat& 
The  sense  is  intricate,  tis  ooly  elear 
What  vQwels  and  what  dónsonants  are  tbere. 
Therefore  'tis  plain,  its  meanmg  must  be  try'd 
Before  some  jiŃige  appointed  to  decide. " 

"  Suppose,"  the  foir  apostatę  said,  "  I  grant, 
The  faithfiil  flock  some  living  guide  shoold  want, 
Your  arguments  an  endless  chase  pursue : 
Produce  this  vannted  leader  to  onr  Tiew, 
This  mighty  Moses  of  the  ehosen  crew.** 
The  damę,  who  saw  her  famting  fioe  retir*d» 
With  foroe  renew'd,  to  victory  aaptr'd ; 
And,  looking  upward  to  ber  kindred  sky, 
As  oDce  our  Saviour  ownM  his  Deity, 
Proiiounc'd  his  words  ^-'^  she  whom  ye  seck 

aml." 
Nor  less  amaz'd  this  voice  the  Pantber  heaid, 
Than  were  thoce  Jews  to  hear  a  God  dedarU 
Then  thus  the  natron  modestly  reDew'd : 
"  Let  all  your  profits  and  their  sects  be  Tiew^d, 
And  see  to  which  of  them  yooiseWes  think  fit 
The  conduct  of  your  conscience  to  submit: 
Each  proselyte  would  YOte  bis  doctor  beski 
With  absolute  esclusion  to  the  rest : 
Thus  would  your  Polish  diet  disagree. 
And  end,  as  it  bęgan,  ia  anarchy : 
Younelf  the  fairest  for  election  stand, 
Because  you  seem  crown-general  of  the  land: 
But  soon  against  your  superstitious  lawo 
Some  presbyterian  sabre  would  be  drawn: 
In  your  establish'd  laws  of  sovereignty 
The  rest  some  fundamental  flaw  would  see. 
And  cali  rebellion,  gospel-liberty. 
To  church-Hlecrees  your  articles  require 
Submission  moUify'd,  if  not  entire. 
Homage  deny'd,  to  censures  you  proceed: 
But  when  Curtana  will.  not  do  the  deed, 
You  lay  that  pointless  clergy-weapon  by. 
And  to  the  laws,  your  sword  of  justice,  fly* 
Now  this  your  sects  the  morę  unkindly  take, 
Those  prying  Tarlets  hit  the  blots  you  make, 
Because  some  ancient  friends  of  yours  dedaie 
Your  only  rule  of  faith  the  scriptnies  are, 
Interpreted  by  men  of  judgment  sound, 
Which  erery  sect  will  for  thenisclves  espooni; 
Nor  think  less  reverence  to  their  docton  due 
For  souod  interpretation,  than  to  you. 
If  then,  by  able  heads,  are  undentood 
Your  brother  prophets,  who  refbrm'd  abroad; 
Those  able  heads  exponnd  a  wiser  way, . 
That  their  own  sheep  their  shepherd  should  obep 
But  |f  you  mean  yourselves  are  only  soond, 
That  doctrine  tun»  the  Reformation  round. 
And  all  the  rest  are  false  rdbrmen  found ; 
Because  in  sundry  points  you  stand  alooe, 
Not  in  communion  joinM  with  any  one; 
And  therefore  most  be  all  the  church,  or  now. 
llien,  tiU  you  hare  agreed  whose  judge  isbest, 
Against  this  forc'd  submission  they  protest: 
While  sound  and  soflta^  difiierent  sense  ejcplaJis» 
Both  play  at  baidhead  tUl  they  break  thqr  bmaii 
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And  ftom  thetr  dianrs  each  other^s  ioroe  defy, 

While  unregarded  thundere  i^ahily  fly. 

I  pafls  the  rest,  because  your  charch  alone 

Of  all  ustirpen  best  could  flH  the  throne. 

But  oeither  you,  nor  atiy  seci  beside, 

For  this  high  ofiice  can  be  ąualify^d, 

Witfa  neceasary  gifts  reqair'd  in  snch  a  g^ide. 

For  that,  which  must  direct  the  whole»  must  be 

Boand  in  one  bońd  of  faith  aod  unity : 

But  alt  your  several  churchcs  dtsagree* 

The  consubstantiating  cburch  and  priest 

Refttse  communion  to  the  Ca1vini9t : 

The  French  reformM  from  preaching  you  restrain, 

Because  you  judge  their  ordination  vain ; 

Aod  so  they  judge  of  yours,  but  donors  must  ordain. 

In^short,  in  doctrine,  or  in  discipline, 

Not  one  reformM  can  with  anoUier  join: 

But  all  from  each,  as  from  damnation,  fly ; 

No  union  they  prctend,  but  in  non-popery: 

Nor,  should  their  members  in  a  synod  meet, 

Could  any  church  presume  to  mount  the  seat, 

Abo\'e  the  rest,  their  discords  to  decide ; 

Nonę  would  obey,  but  each  woutd  be  the  guide: 

Aod  fiiice  to  face  dissensions  would  increase ; 

Por  only  distance  now  presenres  the  ^eace. 

Ali  in  their  tums  accusers,  and  accus'd : 

Babel  was  neyer  half  so  much  confusM : 

What  one  can  plead,  the  rest  can  plead  as  well ; 

Por  amongst  equal8  lies  no  łast  appeal, 

And  all  oonfess  themselves  are  falUble. 

Now  Since  you  grant  some  necessary  g^ide, 

All  ^ho  can  err  are  justly  laid  aside: 

Because  a  trust  so  sacred  to  confer 

Sbows  want  of  such  a  surę  interpreter ; 

And  how  can  he  be  needful  who  can  err  ? 

Then  granting  that  unerring  guide  we  want, 

That  such  there  is  you  stand  oblig*d  to  grant: 

Oiir  Saviour  eise  were  wanting,  'to  snpply 

Our  need^,  and  obviate  that  necessity. 

It  tbcn  remains,  that  church  can  only  be 

The  guide,  which  owns  unfailing  certainty ; 

Or  eise  you  slip  your  hołd,  and  change  your  side, 

Rełapsing  from  a  necessary  guide. 

Bnt  this  annexM  condition  of  the  crown, 

Immunity  from  errours,  you  disown ; 

Herę  then  you  sbrink*  and  lay  your  weakpretensions 

For  petty  royalties  you  raise  debatę ;  [down. 

But  this  unfhiling  uniTenal  state 

You  shun';  nor  dare  succeed  to  such  a  glorious 

weight; 
And  for  that  cause  those  promises  detest, 
With  which  our  SaTiour  did  his  church  invest; 
But  «tnre  f  erade,  and  fear  to  find  them  true, 
As  conscions  they  were  never  meant  to  you : 
All  which  the  mother-chnrch  asserts  her  own. 
And  with  unrivaUM  cłaim  ascends  the  throne. 
So  when  of  old  th'  almighty  Father  sate 
In  council,  to  redeem  our  ruinM  state, 
Młllions  of  millions,  at  a  distance  round. 
Sileni  the  sacred  consistory  crownM, 
To  hear  what  merey,  mixt  with  justice,  could  pn>- 

pound: 
A\\  prompt  with  eager  pity,  to  liilfU 
The  fuli  extent  of  their  Creator'8  will. 
Bat  when  the  steru  coiiditions  were  dec]er'd. 
A  moamful  whisper  through  the  host  was  heard. 
And  the  whołe  hierarchy,  with  heads  hung  down, 
SuboiiaiŃTely  declin*d  the  ponderous  profier*d  crown. 
Then,  not  tiłl  then,  th'  etemal-Son  from  high 
Roae  in  the  ftraogth  of  all  the  Deityj 


Stood  forth  t*  accept  the 'terma,  and  otiderwent 
A  weight,  which  all  the  frame  of  Heaven  had  bent; 
Nor  he  himself  (*ould  bear,  but  as  Omnipotent. 
Now,  to  remove  the  least  remaining  doubt, 
That  CT^n  the  blear-«y*d  sects  may  find  her  out, 
Behold  what  heavenly  rays  adom  her  brows, 
What  from  his  wardrobe  her  belov'd  allows 
To  deck  the  wedding-day  of  his^tnspotted  spouse^ 
Behold  what  marks  of  majesty  she  brings; 
Rioher  thao  ancient  heirs  of  eastem  kings : 
Her  right  hand  holds  the  sceptre  and  the  keys. 
To  show  whom  she  commands,  and  who  obeys : 
With  these  to  bind,  or  set  the  sinner  free, 
With  that  to  assert  spiritoal  royalty. 

"  One  in  herself,  not  rent  by  schism,  but  sound, 
Entire,  one  solid  shining  diamond  ; 
Not  sparkles  f-hatter'd  into  sects  like  you : 
One  is  the  church,  and  must  be  to  be  tnie ; 
One  central  principle  of  unity, 
As  undtvided,  so  from  errours  f^ee, 
As  one  in  faith,  so  one  in  sanctity. 
Thus  she,  and  nonę  but  she,  th'  insulting  ragę 
Of  heretics  opposM  from  age  to  age : 
Still  when  the  gtant-brood  inrades  her  throne, 
She  stoops  from  Heaven,  and  meets  them  half  way 

down, 
And  with  patemal  thunder  rindicates  her  crown* 
But  like  Egyptian  sorcerers  you  stand, 
And  vainly  lift  aloft  your  magio  wand, 
To  sweep  away  the  swarms  of  Termin  finom  the  land  i 
You  could,  like  them,  with  like  infemal  furce, 
Produce  the  plague,  bnt  not  arrest  the  course. 
But  when  the  boils  and  blotches,  with  disgrace 
And  public  scandat,  sat  upon  the  face, 
Themselves  attack'd,  the  Magi  stroje  no  morę, 
They  saw  God's  finger,  and  their  fate  deplore; 
Themselves  they  could  nut  cnre  of  the  dishonest  sore. 
Thus  one,  thus  pure,  beltold  her  largely  spread, 
Like  the  fair  Ocean  from  her  mother-bied; 
From  east  to  west  triomphantly  she  rides, 
All  shorea  are  water^d  by  her  wealthy  tides. 
The  gospel-sound,  diffus^d  from  póle  to  pole, 
Where  winds  can  carry,  and  where  waTes  can  roll^ 
The  self-same  doctrine  of  the  sacred  page 
Convey*d  to  fevery  clime,  in  crery  age. 

**  Herę  let  my  sorrow  gire  my  satire  płace- 
To  raise  new  blushes  on  my  British  race ; 
Our  sailing  ships  like  common-sewers  we  use. 
And  through  our  distant  colonies  difRise 
The  draught  of  dungeons,  and  the  stench  of  stews. 
Whom,  when  their  homebred  honesty  is  lost. 
We  disembog^ue  on  some  fiir  Indian  coast : 
Thieves,  panders,  paillards,  sina  of  every  sort ; 
Those  are  the  manufactures  we  export; 
And  these  the  missioners  our  zeal  bas  madę: 
For,  with  my  country^s  pardon  be  it  said,    I 
Religion  is  the  least  of  all  our  trade. 

"  Yet  some  improre  their  traffic  morę  than  we; 
For  they  on  gain,  their  only  god,  rely. 
And  set  a  public  prioe  on  piety. 
Industrious  of  the  needle  and  the  chart, 
They  run  fuli  sail  to  their  Japonian  mart; 
Prevention  fear,  and,  prodigal  of  famę, 
Sell  all  of  Christian  to  the  rery  name;  . 
Nor  łeave  enough  of  that,  to  hide  their  naked 
shame. 

"Thus,  of  three  marks,  which  inthecreed  weriew. 
Not  one  of  all  can  be  apply'd  to  you : 
Much  less  the  fburth  ;  in  Tain,  alas !  you  seek 
Th*  ambitious  title  of  apostolic : 
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Godlike  desccni!  'tis  well  your  blood  can  be 

ProvM  noble  in  the  tbird  or  fourth  degree : 

For  all  of  ancient  tbat  you  had  before, 

(I  mean  what  is  not  borrow^d  from  our  storę) 

Was  errour  iulaiiiiati^d  u*er  and  o*er  ; 

Old  heresies  condęmn'd  In  ages  past, 

By  care  and  timi'  "ccoYcrM  from  tbe  blast 

*'  Tis  said  »     ^  ease,  but  never  can  be  provM, 
Tbe  cburcb  ber  o.  I  fouodations  bas  remov'dy 
And  built  new  doctrines  on  unstable  saiids : 
Judge  tbat,  ye  winds  and  raios:  you  prov'd  her,  yet 

ebe  stands. 
Hioae  ancient  doctrines,  charg'd  on  ber  for  new. 
Show,  wben,  and  how,  and  firom  wbat  baods  tbey 
We  claim  no  power,  wben heresies  grow  bold,   [grew. 
To  coin  new  faith,  but  still  declare  tbe  old. 
How  else  could  tbat  obsceoe  disease  be  purg'd, 
When  contrDverted  teKta  are  vainly  urgM  ? 
To  prove  tradition  new,  tbere  's  aomewbat  morę 
Requir'd,  thao  saytng,  'twas  not  U8*d  before. 
Tbose  monuniental  anns  are  never  stirr^d, 
Till  schism  or  heresy  cali  down  Goliab^s  sword. 

"  Thiis,  wbat  you  cali  comiptions,  are,  in  Łruth, 
The  first  plantations  of  the  goepePs  youtb ; 
Old  standard  faith :  but  cast  your  eyes  agata, 
And  view  those  errours  which  new  sects  maintain, 
Or  which  of  old  dibturb*d  tbe  cbarch*s  peaoeful  reiga^ 
And  we  cau  point  each  period  of  the  time, 
Wben  they  began^  and  who  begot  the  crime ; 
Can  calculate  how  long  tb'  ecljpse  eDdor'd, 
Who  inti;rpos'd,  what  digits  were  obecur^d : 
Of  all  which  are  already  passM  away. 
We  know  the  risc,  tbe  ptogress,  and  decay. 

"  Despair  at  our  foundations  tben  to  atrike, 
Till  you  can  prove  your  faith  apostolic ; 
A  limpid  streara  drawn  from  tbe  Qative  source; 
Succession  lawful  in  a  lineal  course. 
Proye  any  cburcb,  oppo6*d  to  tbis  our  head, 
So  one,  so  pure,  sounconfinMly  spread, 
Under  one  chief  of  the  spiritual  state, 
The  members  all  combinM,  and  all  subordinate. 
Show  such  a  seamless  coat^  from  schism  so  free. 
Iii  no  communion  join\l  wiŁh  heresy. 
If  such  a  one  you  tind,  let  truth  prerail : 
Tdl  when  your  weights  will  in  tbe  balance  foil: 
A  church  unprincipled  kicks  up  tbe  scalę. 
But  if  you  cannot  think,  (nor  surę  you  can 
Suppose  in  God  wbat  were  unjost  in  man) 
Tbat  be,  the  foiiotain  of  etemal  grace, 
Sbould  sufler  falsehood,  for  so  Ipi^  a  space, 
To  banish  truth,  and  to  usurp  ber  place  : 
Tbat  seven  succcssive  s^^es  should  be  lost, 

^  And  preach  damnation  at  their  proper  cost; 

'  Tbat  all  your  erring  aiicestors  should  dię, 
DrownM  in  tb'  abyss  of  deep  idolatry : 
If  piety  forbid  such  tboughts  to  rise, 
Awake,  and  open  your  unwilling  eyes : 
God  lutth  left  nothing  for  each  age  undone, 

*  Prom  tbis  to  tbat  wherein  be  sent  bis  Son:    [doDe. 
Then^hink  but  well  of  bim,  and  half  your  work  is 
See  how  his  cburcb,  adomM  with  every  grace, 
With  opcn  arms,  a  kind  forgiving  face, 
Stands  ready  to  prevent  a  long^lost  son*s  embrace. 
Not  morę  did  Joseph  o'er  his  iMrethren  wtrep, 
Nor  less  biftiself  oouUl  from  discovery  keep» 
Wlien  in  the  crowd  of  suppliants  they  were  scen. 
And  in  their  crew  bis  best-beloved  Benjamin* 
Tbat  pious  Joseph  in  tbe  cburcb  behojd. 
To  ieed  your  fanuue,  and  refuse  yoor  gold ; 
The  Joseph  you  euld,  tbe  Joseph  wbom  you  sold." 


Thus,  wbile  with  bearenly  ehaiity  sba  spolie^ 
A  streaming  blaze  Łbe  silent  shadows  broke ; 
Shot  from  the  skies;  a  cbcerfui  azare  ligbt: 
The  birds  obsceoe  to  forests  wing*d  tireir  fligbl. 
And  gaping  g^ves  receiv'd  the  wandering  guiłlf 
spri^ht 

Such  were  the  pleasing  triumpbs  of  the  Aj, 
For  James's  late  noctumal  lictory  ; 
Tbe  pledge  of  bis  almigbty  Patron's  lorę, 
Tlie  tireworks  which  his  angels  madę  abore. 
I  saw  myself  the  lambent  easy  light 
Gild  the  browu  honrour,  and  dispel  the  m^it: 
The  measenger  with  speed  the  tidings  bore : 
News,  wiiich  tbrce  labouring  natioiis  did  restOR^ 
But  Ueaven*s  own  Nuatius  was  arrWd  befoce. 

By  tbis,  the  Hind  had  reacb'd  ber  looely  cd^ 
And  vapours  rosę,  and  dews  unwholcaame  felL 
When  she,  by  frecpient  obsenratioo  wiae, 
As  one  who  long  on  Ueave&  had  £bCd  hec  eye^ 
Discem'd  a  cbange  of  weather  in  tbe  skies. 
The  western  borders  were  with  crimsosi  ^cead, 
The  Moon  descending  lookM  all-flamJng  red ; 
She  thougbt  good-manners  bbund  her  to  in^nte 
The  stranger  damę  to  be  ber  guest  thmt  nigbt. 
"  'Tis  true,  co&rae  diet,  and  a  sbott  repast," 
She  said,  ".were  weok  inducements  to  the  tastc 
Of  one  80  nicely  bred,  and  so  iinas'd  to  fost: 
But  what  plain  farc  ber  cottage  could  afibsd, 
A  hearty  weloome  at  a  homely  board. 
Was  fireely  hers;  and,  to  snpply  the  rest, 
An  bonest  meaning,  and  an  open  breast: 
Last,  with  contcnt  of  mind,  the  poor  inan's  weali^ 
A  grace-cup  to  their  common  p8tron's  heaJtfa. 
Tbis  she  desir^d  her  to  accept,  and  stay. 
For  fear  she  might  be  wilder'd  in  her  Vay, 
Because  she  wanted  an  unerring  guide. 
And  then  tbe  dew-drops  on  ł|^  silken  Inde 
Her  tender  constitution  did  decbure» 
Too  lady-like  a  long  fatigue  to  bear. 
And  rough  inclemeocies  of  raw  noctnma.!  air. 
But  most  she  fear*d,  tbat,  travelling  so  late, 
Some  evil>mJnded  beasts  might  iie  in  wait. 
And  without  witness  wreak  their  hidden  hate.** 

Tbe  Panther,  though  she  lent  a  Iłsteoing  car, 
Had  morę  of  lion  in  ber  than  to  fear: 
Yet,  wisely  weigbing,  sinee  she  had  to  deal 
With  many  foes,  tbcir  nombers  migfat  prerail, 
Retum^d  her  all  tbe  thanks  she  oovdd  afibid; 
And  took  ber  frięndly  hostess  at  her  wocd : 
Who  eutering  fint  her  lowly  roo^  a  sbed 
With  boary  moss,  and  winding  iry  spread, 
Honest  enougb  to  bidę  an  humble  hocnuC^  head, 
Tlius  graciously  bespoke  her  welcome  gueets 
**  So  might  these  walls,  with  your  fair  preaence  bki^ 
Become  your  dwelling-plaoe  of  ererlasting  rest^ 
Not  for  a  nigbt,  or  quick  rewd^ing  year, 
Welcome  an  owner,  not  a  sojoomer. 
Tbis  peaceful  seat  my  porerty  secnnes; 
War  seldom  enters  but  where  wealth  allures^ 
Nor  yet  despise  it ;  for  this  poor  abode 
Has  oft  receiv'd,  and  yet  reeeiyes,  a  Ood; 
A  God  viclorJou8,  of  a  Stygian  race, 
Herę  laid  hb  sacred  limbt,  and  saoctifyd  tfae  plan; 
Tbis  mean  retreat  did  mighiy  Paa  oautaJD : 
Be  emulous  of  hun»  and  poo^  di8daiiv' 
And  dare  not  to  deboaeyottr  sool  to  gain.' 

The  silent  stranger  stood  amaz^d  te  see 
Gontempt  of  wealth,  and  wilfnl  porerty : 
And,  though  iłl  habits  are  not  won 
A  wbile  suspendad  Mr  dem  of  (old* 
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Dt  Cl?  iUy  dffw  fal  liier  ilunipeii'd  paw, 

ot  viołating  hospitable  laws, 

od  pacifyM  har  taił,  and  lick*d  her  frothy  jawi. 

The  Hiod  dtd  firet  her  coantiy  cates  pro^ide; 

bm  coiich*d  henelf  tecurely  by  her  side> 


PART  III. 


TccH  malioe  mingled  with  a  little  wit, 

erhaps  may  censure  this  mysterious  wńt  x 

ecause  the  Muse  bas  peopled  Caledon      [kaown, 

Tith  Pantfaers,  Bears,  and  Wolves,  and  beasts  ud- 

B  if  we  were  not  stockM  with  monaterB  of  our  own. 

et  Esop  aiiswer,  who  has  set  to  view 

uch  kinds  as  Greece  and  Pbrygia  uever  knew  i 

nd  mother  Habbard,  io  her  homely  dreas, 

laa  sbarply  blaoiM  a  Briti$h  Lioness; 

hat  queeo,  whose  feast  tbe  factioos  rabble  keep, 

bcpo8*d  obsoeneiy  naked  abd  asleep. 

ed  by  those  great  ezamples,  may  not  I 

he  wanted  organa  of  their  word»  supply  ? 

'  men  traosact  like  brutes,  'tis  equal  tben 

01*  brutes  to  claim  the  prłvilege  of  men. 

Otbers  our  Hind  of  folly  will  indlte, 
o  enteftain  a  dai^^erous  goest  by  nijiht. 
et  those  remember,  tbat  she  cannoŁ  die 
ill  rolling  time  ie  kŃst  in  round  eternity; 
or  need  she  fear  the  Peuther,  though  uiitam'd, 
ecaiaae  tbe  Iion'8  peace  was  now  prodaimM: 
be  wary  saTage  woiild  not  give  oflfence, 
o  ibrfeit  the  pfotection  of  her  prince  $ 
«t  watch^d  the  time  her  Yeiągeanoe  to  oomplete, 
Thcn  all  her  farty  sona  in  freąuent  senate  net. 
[eanwhile  sKe  qtteach'd  her  fury  at  the  flood, 
ad  with  a  lenUm  aallad  coord  her  blood.     [scant, 
heir  commons*  thongh  but  coarse,  weie  noihing 
>orilłd  their  ninds  aa  eqttal  banąo^t  want. 

For  now  the  Hind,, whose  noble  naturę  stiove 
'  ezproBB  ber  płain  simpUcity  of  lorę, 
lid  all  the  honoors  of  her  bouse  so  well, 
o  Sharp  debates  distttTb*d  the  friendly  meal* 
he  tarnM  the  taik,  avoidtng  tbat  e^treme, 
o  comnum  dangers  past,  a  sadly-pleasing  theme; 
^ememberiag  ererr  storm  whioh  toss^d  the  state, 
nien  both  were  ofa^ts  of  the  public  hate, 
od  dropt  a  tear  betwist  for  her  own  childreas*  fateb 

Nor  faird  she  then  a  fuU  review  to  make 
If  what  the  Panther  sufier^d  for  her  sake : 
Ter  loct  esteem,  her  trath,  her  loyal  eaie, 
ler  £aith  ntashaken  te  an  escird  heir, 
lerstrength  t'  endure,  her  courage  to  dafy  j 
[er  choice  of  faoaoarable  infamy.  ^ 

In  these,  prollaly  tfaankful,  she  enlarg^d ; 
hen  with  acknowledgment  heiseif  she  ehavg*d ; 
6r  friendship,  of  itsdf  an  holy  tie, 
t  madę  mora  sacred  by  adversity. 
ow  should  they  part,  wiaKeioas  tongues  wonld  say, 
hey  met  like  ohanoe  companions  on  the  way, 
ii^hom  mutnal  fsar  of  robbers  had  poasese^d ; 
^''hile  danger  lastad*  kindness  was  piofins^d ; 
at,  that  oaoe  o^or,  the  Bhort^lłv'd  union  ends: 
he  road  diyidsa,  and  there  diride  the  iiiends. 

The  Panther  nodded  when  her  speeeh-waa  done, 
nd  thank'd  her  eoldly  in  a  hoUow  tonę: 
lit  said,  her  gmtitnd«  had  gone  foo  far 
or  oonmneo  oAoes  c^  Christian  csire. 
^  to  the  iawftil  heir  she  had  been  tmey 
be  paid  |>utCaBsar  what  was  Ctesar^s  du& 


'<  I  might,"  she  added,  «  witfa  like  praiae  de«nrib« 
Yoor  ffćcfifnring  sons,  ańd  so  return  yonr  bribe : 
Bat  incense  from  my  hands  is  pooriy  priz'd ; 
For  gifts  are  8cora'd,  where  givers  are  despis'd. 
I  8erv'd  a  tum,  and  then  was  cast  away ; 
Yoa,  like  the  gaudy  fly,  your  wings  display, 
And  sip  the  sweets,  and  bask  in  your  great  potien^ 
day."* 

Tliis  heaid,  the  matron  was  not  slow  to  find 
What  K>Tt  of  malady  had  seizM  her  mind : 
Disdain,  with  gnawing  £nry,  fell  Despight,  * 
And  canker^d  Malice,  stood  in  open  sight  s 
Ambition,  Interest,  Pride  withont  con^, 
And  Jealousy,  the  jaundice  of  the  soul } 
Revenge,  the  bloody  minister  of  ill,       ^ 
With  siil  the  lean  tormentoni  of  the  wilL 
*Twas  easy  now  to  guess  from  whence  arase 
Her  new-made  uni<Mi  with  her  ancient  lbet» 
Her  fbro^d  oivilities,  her  fatnt  embrace» 
Aifected  kindness  with  an  alterM  face : 
Yet  duM  she  not  too  deeply  probe  the  woand. 
As  hoping  still  the  nobler  paits  were  sound : 
But  s&rove  wkh  anodynes  t'  assuage  the  smart. 
And  mildly  thus  her  med*cine  did  impart. 

*'  Complaints  of  loven  help  to.ease  their  paia;. 
It  shows  a  rest  of  kindness  to  complaio; 
A  friendship  loth  to  <piit  its  former  hołd; 
And  conscious  roerit  may  be  justly  bold. 
But  much  morę  just  your  jealousy  would  shewy 
[f  othen'  good  were  injuiy  to  ycm : 
Witness,  ye  Heavens,  how  I  rejoice  to  see 
liewarded  worth  and  rintng  lojralty. 
Your  wanrior  offiipring  that  upheld  the  orown» 
Tbe  scarlet  honocir  of  your  penceful  gown^ 
Are  the  most  pleasing  objeets  I  can  fiod, 
Charms  to  my  sight,  and  cordials  to  my  miad : 
When  virtue  spooms  before  a  pragierous  gale^ 
My  heaviiig  wishes  help  Io  iiU  the  sail ; 
And  if  my  prayers  for  all  the  brave  were  heard, 
CsBsar  should  still  haye  such,  and  such  should  still 
reward. 
"  The  labour*d  earth  your  pains  have  sow^d  and 
Tis  just  you  reap  the  product  of  the  field;    [till*d| 
Yonr*s  be  the  hanrest,  'tis  the  beggar^s  gain 
To  gleaa  the  lallings  of  the  loaded  wain. 
Such  soatter^d  ears  as  are  not  worth  your  care^ 
Your  charity  for  alras  may  safely  spare. 
For  alms  ate  but  the  febicles  of  prayer* 
My  daily  bread  is  literally  iropWd ; 
I  have  no  bams  lior  granaries  to  hoard. 
If  GsBsar  to  his  own  his  band  extends, ' 
Say  which  of  yoor^s  his  charity  ofiiends :       [fKends« 

I  You  know  he  largely  gives  to  morę  tfaaa  are  hiv 
Are  yon  defiranded  when  he  feeds  the  poor  ł 
Our  mite  deoreases  nothing  of  yonr  storę. 
I  am  but  few,  and  by  yonr  fiire  yon  see 
My  crjring  sins  are  not  of  lusury. 
Some  juster  mative  surę  yonr  mind  withdrawsy 
And  makes  you  break  our  friendship's  holy  lawi ; 
For  barefac'd  envy  is  too  base  a  cause. 

"  Show  morę  oeeasion  for  yoanr  discontent ; 
Your  love,  the  Wolf,  wouid  help  you  to  ra^ent : 
Some  German  quarre],  or,  as  times  go  now, 
Somc  French,  where  fbrce  is  iippermost,  will  da 
When  at  the  foimtain's  head,  as  merit  ougbt 
To  claim  the  place,  you  take  a  swiUing  dnragfat» 
How  easy  'tis  an  enrions  eye  to  throw. 
And  tax  th«  shecp  for  troubiing  stieams  below: 
Or  cali  her  (when  no  fbrther  cause  you  find) 
I  An  enemy  profieii^d  of  all  ysur 
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Bat  then,  perhaps,  lYie  wicked  world  would  thtnk, 
The  Wolf  designM  to  eat  as  well  as  drink." 

Tht«  la<it  alUision  gatPd  the  Panther  morę, 
Bccause  indeed  it  rubb*d  upon  the  sore.       [pain'd: 
Yet  seeinM  she  not  to  winch,   thousrh  shrewdl^ 
But  thus  her  pa58i\'e  characttjr  maintaiuM. 

**  I  never  grodgM,  whate'er  my  łbes  report, 
Your  flaimting  fortunę  in  the  Lion's  ootirt 
Yoii  have  your  day,  or  you  are  much  bely*d. 
But  I  am  always  on  the  suflering  side : 
•  You  know  my  doctrine,  and  I  need  not  iay 
I-  will  not,  bot  1  cannot  disobey. 
On  thiB  firm  principle  I  ever  stood  ; 
He  of  my  sons  who  fails  to  make  it  good. 
By  one  rebellious  act  renoonces  to  my  blood. 

*'  Ab/*  sald  the  Hind,  '*  how  many  sont  haveyoa, 
Who  cali  you  mother,  whom  you  never  knew ! 
But  mo»t  of  them  who  that  relation  plead, 
Are  such  ungracloufl  youths  as  wish  you  dead. 
They  gapę  at  rich  re^enues  wbich  you  hołd, 
And«fiiin  would  nibble  at  your  grandame,  Oold  ; 
Inquire  into  your  yean,  and  laugh  to  find 
Your  crazy  temper  shows  you  mach  declia*d. 
Werę  you  not  dim,  and  doted^  you  nught  see 
A^pack  of  cheats  that  claim  a  pedigree, 
No  morę  of  kin  to  you  than  you  to  me. 
Tio  you  not  know,  that  for  a  little  coin, 
Heralds  can  foist  a  name  into  the  Itne  > 
They  ask  you  blessing  but  for  what  you  faave. 
But  once  possessM  of  what  with  care  you  sare, 
The  wanton  boya  would  piss  upon  your  grare. 

**  Your  tons  of  latitude  that  court  your  grace, 
Though  most  resembling  you  in  form  and  face, ' 
Are  far  the  worst  of  your  pretended  raoe. 
And,  but  I  blush  your  honesty  to  biot, 
Pray  Ood  you  prove  them  lawfoUy  begot : 
for  in  some  pop!5h  Ubels  I  have  read, 
The  Wolf  bas  been  too  busy  in  your  bed : 
M  least  her  binder  parts,  the  belly-piece, 
iThe  paunch,  and  aU  that  Sccirpio  claims,  are  hit. 
Their  malice  too  a  sore  snspicion  brings; 
For  though  they  dare  not  bark,  they  snarl  at  kings: 
Kor  hlame  them  for  intruding  in  your  linę ; 
Fat  bishoprics  are  stitl  of  rigbt  divine. 

<<Think  you  your  new  Freuch  proselytes  are  come 
To  ttarre  abroad,  because  they  starv'd  at  home? 
Your  beneflces  twinkled  from  afar ; 
They  found  the  ne^  Messiah  by  the  star : 
Those  Swisses  fight  on  any  side  for  pay. 
And  'tis  the  1iving  that  conforms,  not  they. 
Mark  with  wbat  management  their  tribes  divide, 
Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  fother  side, 
That  many  churches  may  for  many  mouths  proride. 
Morę  vacant  pulpits  would  morę  con^erts  make; 
AU  would  have  latitude  enough  to  take: 
The  rest  unbeneficM  your  sects  maintaiu; 
For  ordinations  without  cures  are  vaio. 
And  eliamber  practice  is  a  silent  gain. 
Your  sons  of  breadth  at  home  are  much  like  these; 
Their  soft  and  yielding  metals  run  with  ease: 
They  melt,  and  take  the  figurę  of  the  mould ; 
But  haiden,  and  preserve  it  best  in  gold." 

"  Your  Delphic  sword,"  the  Panther  then  reply'd, 
*<  Is  double-edg^d,  and  cuts  on  either  side. 
Some  sons  of  minę,  who  bear  upon  their  shield 
Three  steeples  argent  in  a  sable  field, 
Have  sharply  tax*d  your  converts,  who,  unfed, 
Ha^^  follow*d  you  for  miracles  of  bread ; 
Such  who  themselves  of  no  religioo  are, 
Allur'd  with  gain,  for  any  will  decłare. 


Barę  lies  with  bold  aasertkns  tbcf^  cam  ftdfc} 

But  dint  of  argument  is  oUt  Of  pląee; 

The  grim  logician  pnts  them  in  a  firigfat; 

Tis  easier  far  to  flourish  than  to  fi^it. 

Thus  our  eighth  Henry's  marriage  they 

They  say  the  schism  of  beds  began  the  gamę, 

Divorcing  from  the  church  to  wed  the  damę: 

Though  iargely  proT'd,  and  by  himself  profeas^d, 

That  conscience,  consctenoe  would  not  let  bim  icits 

I  mean,  not  till  possessM  of  her  be  kifv*d. 

And  old,  uncharming  Cathariae  was  remorM. 

For  snndry  years  before  he  did  complain. 

And  told  his  ghostły  confessor  his  pam. 

Wtth  the  same  impudence,  without  a  gmund^ 

They  say  that,  look  the  RefotmatioD  roondf 

No  treatise  of  humility  is  found. 

But  if  nonę  were,  tłie  gospel  does  not  want ; 

Our  Savioar  preachM  it,  and  I  bope  you  grant, 

The  sermoo  <m  the  moont  was  protestant.*' 

«<  No  doobt,"  reply*d  the  Hind,  *<  as  sttT«  ai  a 
The  writiogs  of  Saint  Peter  and  Samt  Paul : 
On  that  decision  let  it  stand  or  &U. 
Now  for  my  converts,  who,  you  say,  imfod* 
Have  foUow^d  me  for  miracles  of  bread ; 
Judge  not- by  hearsay,  but  obserre  at  leaat* 
If  sińce  their  change  their  loares  have  beea  inerea^d. 
The  Uon  buys  no  copyerts ;  if  he  did, 
Beasts  would  be  sold  as  fiut  as  be  ooóld  bid. 
Tax  those  of  interest  who  coiifoim  for  gain, 
Or  stay  the  market  of  anotber  ragn: 
Your  broad-way  sons  would  nerer  be  too  niee 
To  close  with  Calvin,  if  he  paid  their  price  ; 
But,  raisM  three  steeples  higher,  would  change  their 
And  quit  the  cassock  for  the  canting^-coat.      {ratt^ 
Now,  if  you  damn  this  censnre,  as  too  boTd, 
Judge  by  yourselires,  and  tbink  not  othen  aoM. 

**  Mean  time  my  sons  aocns^d,  by  Fame%  i^eport^ 
Pay  smali  attendance  at  the  Iion*s  oofiirt. 
Nor  rise  with  early  crowds,  ńor  fiatter  late  ; 
For  sileiitly  they  beg,  who  daily  wait 
Preferment  is  bestow*d,  that  oomes  nnsonght ; 
Attendance  is  a  bribe,  and  then  t»  boaght. 
How  they  should  speed,  their  fortunę  is  untry^d  $ 
For  not  to  ask,  is  not  to  be  deny^d. 
For  what  they  har^  their  God  and  Idi^  they  biesie 
And  hope  they  should  not  murmur,  hnd  tliey 
But  if  reducM  subsistence  to  implore, 
In  common  prudence  they  would  paas  you: 
Unpity*d  Hiidibras,  your  champion  fiicaid, 
Has  shown  how  far  Tour  charities  octeod. 
This  lasting  rerse  sball  on  bis  tomb  be  read, 
'  He  sham'd  you  living,  and  upbraids  yon  dead.' 

"  Witb«odious  atheist  names  you  loiid  yonr  foei; 
Your  libtffal  clergy  why  did  I  espoae  } 
It  nerer  fails  in  charities  like  those^ 
In  climes  whcre  true  religicm  is  proioBM, 
That  imputation  were  no  latighing  jest. 
But  Imprimatur,  with  a  chapiain^  name^ 
Is  here  sufAcioit  licenoe  to  defiune. 
What  wonder  is  't  that  black  detractkn  tłirires  f 
The  bomicide  of  names  is  less  than  ii^ea; 
And  yet  the  perjur^d  murderer  surrlyes." 

This  said,  she  pausM  a  little,  and  auppitess^d 
The  boilmg  indignation  of  her  breast. 
She  knew  tbe  Tirtue  of  her  blade,  nor  wonld 
Pollute  her  satire  with  ignoble  blood : 
Her  panting  fbe  she  saw  befure  her  eye, 
And  back  she  drew  the  shinhig  weapoa  diy. 
So  when  the  generous  Łion  bas  in  a^t 
His  oqual  match,  be  roases  for  the  fl^t; 
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Nt  when  his  fbe  lies  pratrate  on  the  plain, 
f  e  shesths  his  paws,  uncurk  his  angry  mane, 
Lody  plea8'd  with  bloodless  honoun  of  the  day, 
^allcB  over  and  diadaiiu  th*  Kiglorious  prey. 
)0  Jamea,  if  great  with  less  we  may  compare,   . 
Lrrests  his  rolling  thunderbolts  in  air ; 
k.nd  gmnts  ungrateful  firiends  a  leagthen*d  space, 
r  implore  the  remnaiils  of  loog-sufiering  grace." 

This  breathing-time  the  matron  took ;  and  then 
%esum'd  the  thread  of  her  discourse  again. 
'  Be  yengeance  whoUy  left  to  powers  divine, 
Lnd  let  Ueavenjudge  betwixt  your  soiis  and  minę: 
f  jojrs  hereafter  must  be  purchas*d  here 
Vith  loss  of  all  that  mortals  hołd  so  dear, 
Phen  welcome  in&my  and  public  shame, 
ind,  last,  a  long  fareweU  to  worldly  fume. 
Tis  said  with  ease,  but,  oh,  how  bardly  try'd 
Sy  liaughty  souls  to  human  honour  ty'd ! 
>  sharp  coovuUive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride ! 
Down  then,  thou  rabel,  never  morę  to  rise, 
Knd  what  thou  didst  and  doet  so  dearly  prize, 
rbat  fiinie,  that  darling  fame^  make  that  thy  sa- 

crifice. 
TU  Boching  thou  hast  giren,  then  add  thy  tears 
For  a  kmg  race  of  unrepenting  yean : 
Tis  floŁhing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  giye : 
rhea  add  thoee  may-be  years  thou  hast  to  live : 
fet  nothing  still ;  then  poor,  and  naked  come : 
Phy  father  will  receive  his  unthrifk  home,      [sum. 
knd  tby  blest  Sa^iour^s  blood  discharge  the  mighty 

**  Thus,"  she  punnied,  "  I  discipline  a  son, 
n^ioae  uncheck^d  fury  to  revenge^ould  nm : 
le  champs  the  bit,  impatient  of  his  loss, 
knd  staits  aside,  and  flounders  at  the  cross, 
natmct  him  better,  gracious  Gkxl !  to  know, 
ks  thine  is  rengeance,  so  forgiveness  too : 
rhat,  suffering  from  ill  tongues,  he  bears  no  morę 
rhan  what  his  8overeign  bears,  and  what  his  Savi- 
our  borę. 

**  It  now  remains  for  you  to^school  your  child, 
knd  ask  why  God^s  anointed  he  revilM ; 
i  king  and  prinoess  dead !  did  Shimei  worse  ? 
rhe  curser*s  punishment  should  fright  the  curse : 
four  son  was  wara*d,  and  wisely  gave  it  o'er, 
tut  he  who  oounsePd  him  has  paid  the  score : 
rhe  heavy  malice  could  no  higher  tend, 
Ipt  woe  to  him  on  whom  the  weights  descend  ! 
io  to  permitted  ills  the  demon  flies$ 
iis  ragę  is  aim*d  at  him  who  rules  the  skies : 
!Sonstrain*d  to  quit  his  cause,  no  succour  found, 
lie  fbe  discharges  every  tire  around, 
n  clouds  of  smoke  abandoning  t^e  fight ; 
lut  bis  own  thundering  peals  proclaim  his  fligbt. 

"  In  Henry *s  cbange  his  charge  as  ill  suoceeds; 
b  that  long  story  little  answer  needs : 
hmfront  but  Henry's  words  with  Uenry's  deeds. 
Vere  space  allow^d,  with  ease  it  might  be  pror^d, 
Hiat  springs  his  blessed  reformation  mov*d. 
*he  dire  effects  appear^d  in  open  sight, 
Vhicli  from  the  cause  he  calb  a  distant  flight, 
Lnd  yet  no  larger  leap  than  from  the  Sun  to  light* 

**  Now  let  your  sons  a  double  posan  sound, 
i  treatise  of  humility  is  found. 
Hs  found,  but  better  it  had  ne*er  been  sougbt, 
rhan  thus  in  protestant  processioo  brought. 
rhe  fam'd  original  through  Spain  is  known, 
lodrignęz*  work,  my  oelebrated  son, 
IHiich  yours,  by  ill>translating,  madę  his  own ; 
ToncealM  its  author,  and  usnrp'd  the  uame, 
rhe  basest  and  ignoblest  theft  oC  famę. 

YOL.  vni. 


My  altars  kindled  first  that  liting  ooal ; 
Kestore  or  practise  better  what  you  stele : 
That  virtue  oould  this  humble  yerse  iaspire^ 
*Ta  all  the  restitutioa  I  require." 

Glad  was  the  Panther  that  the  charge  was  cIoi*d, 
And  nonę  of  all  her  faTourite  sons  expo6^d« 
For  laws  of  arms  pennit  each  injurM  man. 
To  make  himself  a  saver  where  he  can. 
Perhaps  the  plunder^d  merchant  cannot  tell 
The  names  of  pirates  in  whose  hands  he  fell; 
But  at  the  den  of  thieves  he  justly  flies, . 
And  every  Algerine  is  lawful  prize« 
No  private  person  in  the  foe^s  estate 
Can  plead  exemption  from  the  public  fate« 
Yet  Christian  laws  allow  not  such  redress  ; 
Then  let  the  gredter  supersede  the  less^ 
But  let  th'  abetters  of  the  Panther^s  erime 
Leam  to  make  fairer  wars  another  time. 
Some  characters  may  surę  be  found  to  write 
Among  ber  sons ;  for  tis  no  common  sigfat, 
A  spotted  dam,  and  all  her  offspring  white. 

The  8avage,  thoogh  she  saw.her  plea  control'd| 
Yet  would  not  wholly  seem  to  quit  her  hołd. 
But  offer'd  fairly  to  compound  the  stńfe, 
And  judge  conversioii  by  the  conrert^s  life. 
"  Tis  tnie,"  she  said,  <*  I  think  it  somewhatstrange, 
So  few  should  follow  pro6table  chanie: 
For  present  joys  are  morę  to  flesh  and  blood, 
Than  a  duli  prospect  of  a  distant  good. 
Twas  well  alluded  by  a  son  of  minę, 
(I  hope  to  quote  him  is  not  to  purloin) 
Two  magnets,  Heaven  and  Earth,  allure  to  bliss ; 
The  larger  loadstone  that,  the  nearer  this : 
The  weak  attraction  of  the  greater  fails ; 
We  nod  a  while,  but  neighbourhood  prevaila : 
But  when  the  greater  prores  the  nearer  too,- 
I  wonder  morę  your  converts  come  so  slow* 
Methinks  in  those  who  firm  with  me  reoiain, 
It  shows  a  nobler  principle  than  gain."  Cply'd, 

**  Your  inference  would  be  strong,'*  the  Hind  re- 
**  If  yours  were  in  effect  the  suffering  side : 
Your  clergy*s  sons  their  own  in  peaoe.  possesś. 
Nor  are  their  prospects  in  reyersion  less. 
My  proselytes  are  struck  with  awful  dread ; 
Your  bloody  comet^laws  hang  blazing  o^er  their 
The  respite  they  eajoy  but  only  lent,  [head; 

Thebest  they  ha^e  to  hopet  protracted  punisbmcnt. 
Be  judge  yourself,  if  interest  may  prevail, 
Which  motives,  yours  or  minę,  will  tum  the  scalę. 
While  pride  and  popip  allure,  and  pleoteous  eaie^ 
That  is,  till  man's  predominant  passions  cease, 
Admire  no  longer  at  my  slow  increase. 

"  By  education  most  have  been  misled  ; 
So  they  believe,  because  they  so  were  bred. 
The  priest  oontinues  what  the  nurse  began, 
And  thus  the  child  impoaes  on  the  man« 
The  rest  I  nam^d  before,  nor  need  repeat : 
But  interest  is  the  most  prevailing  cheat, 
The  sly  seducer  both  of  age  and  youth ; 
They  study  that,  and  tbink  they  study  truth* 
When  interest  foitifies  an  argument, 
Weak  reason  senres  to  gain  Uie  will's  assent ; 
For  souls,  aiready  warp'd,  receire  an  easy  bent. 
Add  long  prescriptiion  of  establish*d  laws. 
And  pique  of  honour  to  maintain  a  cause. 
And  shame  of  cliange,  and  fear  of  futurę  ii). 
And  zeal,  the  blind  copductor  of  the  will ; 
And  chief  among  the  still-mistaking  crowd, 
The  famę  of  teachen  obstinate  and  proud. 
And  morę  than  all  the  prirate  judge  allowM^ 
PP 
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Btsdain  of  Mhen  which  tfae  dąpce  began, 
Aod  last,  iincertain  wbose  the  Dammer  span, 
The  clown  anread,  and  half-read  gentleman." 

To  this  the  Panther,  with  a  scornfdl  smile : 
**  Yet  stłll  yon  trarel  with  nnwearied  toi). 
And  rangę  around  the  realm  without  contiol, 
Among  my  sons  for  proselytes  to  prawi. 
And  here  and  there  yon  snap  some  słUy  souł. 
You  hinted  fean  of  futore  chaiige  m  state ; 
Pray  Hearen  yoa  did  not  prophesy  your  fate  f 
Perhaps,  yon  jthink  your  time  of  triumph  near, 
But  may  mistake  the  season  of  the  year ; 
The  SwaIIow*8  fortunę  gtves  you  cause  to  fear.*' 

"  For  charity,"  replyM  the  mation,  "  tcU 
What  sad  tnisehance  those  pretty  birds  befel." 

**  Nay,  no  mischance,"  the  sarage  Damę  re^y^d, 
''  But  want  of  wit  in  tbeir  nnerring  guide, 
And  eager  hastę,  and  gaudy  hopes,  and  giddy  pride. 
Yet  wishing  timiely  waming  may  preratl, 
Make  you  the  morał,  and  IMl  tell  the  tale. 

"  The  Swallow,  pnvilegM  above  the  rest 
Of  all  the  tiirds,  as  inan'8  familiar  gnest, 
Punnes  the  Sun  in  summer  brisk  and  bołd, 
Bat  wisely  sbuns  the  penecuting  cold : 
Is  well  to  cbancela  and  to  cbimnies  known, 
Though  'tłs  not  thought  sbe  feeds  on  smoke  afoue. 
Prom  hence  she  has  been  held  of  heavenly  Hne, 
Endued  with  particles  of  sou]  >diTine. 
This  meny  chorister  had  long  possess^d 
Her  Bummer  seat,  and  feather^d  wcll  ber  nest: 
TiU  frownińg  skies  began  to  change  tbeir  cheer. 
And  Time  tum'd  up  the  wroog  side  of  the  year; 
The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  strow 
With  yellow  Ieaves,  and  bitter  blasts  to  blow: 
Sad  auguries  of  wtnter  thence  she  drew, 
Which  by  instinct,  or  prophecy,'8he  knew ; 
When  prudence  wam'd  ber  to  remore  betimes, 
And  seek  a  better  heaven,  and  warmer  climes. 

**  Her  sons  were  sunmoo^d  on  a  steeple^s  heigbt, 
And,  callM  in  common  oouncil,  Tote  a  ilight ; 
The  day  was  nam'd,  the  nert  that  shoułd  be  fair : 
Ali  to  the  generał  rendezYous  repair, 
They  try  their  fluttering  wings,  and  trust  them- 

seWes  in  air. 
Bnt  whether  npward  to  the  Moon  tbey  go^ 
Or  dream  the  wiuter  out  in  caves  below, 
Or  hawk  at  flies  elsewhere,  concems  us  not  to  know. 

'*  Soothwards,  you  may  be  surę,  they  bent  their 
flight. 
And  harbour'd  in  a  hoUow  rock  at  night : 
Next  BM)m  they  rosę,  and  set  up  erery  sail ; 
The  wind  was  fair,  but  blew  a  mackrel  gale: 
The  siekły  young  sat  shiTóring  on  the  shore, 
Abhorr^d  salt-water,  nerer  seen  beibre, 
And  pray*d  their  tender  motbers  to  delay 
The  passaga,  and  expect  a  fairer  day. 

*♦  With  thcse  the  Martin  readily  conctirrM, 
A  church-begot  and  church-belieTing  bird  $ 
Of  little  body,  but  of  lofty  mind, 
Round-belly'd,  ibr  a  dignity  design'd, 
And  much  a  dunce,  as  martins  are  by  kind. 
Yet  often  qnoted  canon-laws,  and  codę, 
And  fathers  which  he  ne^er  understood : 
But  little  keaming  needs  in  noble  blood. 
For,  sooth  to  say^  the  Swallow  brought  him  in, 
Her  household  chaplain,  and  ber  nezt  of  kin : 
In  supenstition  silly  to  eicess, 
And  casting  schemes  by  planetary  guess : 
In  fine,  short-wingM,  unflt  himself  to  fly, 
liii  liNur  foretold  foul  weather  in  the  tky. 
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Bemdes,  a  lŁsve&  from  a  wifher^d  oak, 
Left  of  their  lodging,  was  ob8erv'd  to  cronk. 
That  omen  likd  him  not :  so  hk  advice 
Was  preseńt  safety,  bonght  at  any  prfee  ; 
A  seeming  pious  care,  that  eover'd  cowardice. 
To  strengtheA  this,  be  told  a  bodmg  dream, 
Of  nstng  waters,  and  a  troubled  rtiean. 
Surę  signs  of  ai^nish,  dangers,  and  dirtien, 
With  something  morę,  not  Uwfnl  to  cspicM: 
By  which  he  slily  seem^d  to  mtunate 
Some  secret  rerelation  of  their  ftte. 
For  he  concluded,  oooe  npon  a  time, 
He  found  a  lea£  inscrib'd  with  saerad  rltyme, 
Whose  antii)ue  characters  did  well  dcoote 
The  Sibyl^ti  band  of  the  Comsean  grot: 
The  mad  diTtneress  had  plamly  writ» 
A  time  sbonld  oome,  but  mftny  ages  yet, 
In  which,  siniater  destinles  ordain, 
A  damę  sbonld  drown  with  all  hcr  feafther^d  tnin, 
And  seas  ftom  themie  be  caird  tbe  ChdidoDian  flMia 
At  this,  some  sbook  for  fear,  the  morę  detimt 
Arose,  and  blen'd  themselTOS  finom  beed  to  foot 

*'  'Tis  true,  some  stagers  of  the  witer  aoit 
Mado  all  these  idie  wonderments  tfaelr  sport: 
They  said,  their  ooly  danger  was  ddny. 
And  he,  who  beard  what  erery  Ibol  ooółd  say, 
Would  never  fix  his  thought,  bnttrim  his  time  i 
Tbe  passage  yet  was  good ;  the  wfaid,  tis  troe. 
Was  Bomewhat  high,  but  that  was  nothipg 
No  morę  than  nsual  eąninooses  blew. 
The  Sun,  already  ftom  the  Scales  deelia'd, 
Gave  little  hopes  of  better  dajrs  behi^id. 
But  change  from  bad  to  wońe  of  Weather  tsd  tf 
Nor  need  they  fear  the  dampness  of  tfae  ^ 
Shottld  flag  their  wings,  and  hhider  them  to  fly, 
Twas  only  water  thrown  on  sails  to  dry. 
Bnt,  least  of  all,  pbtlosopihy  presumes 
Of  truth  in  dreams,  irom  melanchoły  ftomes: 
Perhaps  the  Martin,  hoosM  in  holy  ground, 
Mighttbinkof5h08tsth«twalktheirmidiri9litxoBi4 
Till  grosser  atoms  tumbling  in  the  stream 
Of  Fancy,  madly  met,  and  clnbb'd  ńHto  a  dnaa : 
Ad  ItttleweigHt  hts  vain  presages  bear, 
Of  ill  effoct  to  such  alone  who  fear: 
Most  prophecies  are  of  a  piece  with  these^ 
pAcb  Nostradamus  can  forefecd  wHli  ease : 
Not  naming  persons  and  confonnding  tines, 
One  casual  truth  supports  a  thoiisand  ly  idg  fitysa. 

*'  Th*  adTice  was  tme;  bdt  fMr  Ind  seizM  &e 
And  all  good  counsel  is  on  oowards  lost.        [lattt, 
The  question  crudely  put  to  shnn  delay, 
Twas  canyd  by  the  major  part  to  stny. 

"  His  point  thus  gaht^d,  sit  Martin  dsitied  ttas 
His  power,  and  fiom  a  priest  became  a  psnce. 
He  oiderM  all  thtngs  wHh  a  busy  care, 
•And  relb  and  refectories  did  prepare, 
And  lai^  prorisionft  lud  of  Winter  fine  : 
But,now  and  then  łet  fali  a  word  or  two 
Of  hope,  that  Hearen  some  rainiele  miglit  ^bem, 
And  for  tberr  sakes  the  Sun  sbonld  bacitward  go^ 
A^inst  the  laws  of  Naturę  npward  dimb^ 
And,  moonted  on  the  Barn,  renew  tiie  ptime : 
For  which  two  proois  in  sacred  story  lay, 
Of  Abaz>  dial,  and  of  Josbaa'8  day. 
In  expectation  of  snch  times  as  theae^ 
A  chapei  housM  them,  tmly  ealPd  of  < 
For  Martin  much  derótion  did  not  aA ; 
They  prayM  sometimes,  and  that  was  aB  Iłieirisst, 

*<  It  happen*d,  as  beyond  tbe  reacb 
Blittd  prophflciei  may  tera  a  htćkj  htt. 
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bftt  this  •eeomplMh^d,  or  at  leait  in  part, 
Ave  great  repute  to  tbeir  new  Merlin^ft  fltt. 
Mne  Swifts,  the  Kttitti  of  th<^  swalkyv  kind, 
irge-Iimb^d,  atout-heaited,  but  of  sŁupid  mind, 
'or  SwiMM  or  Ibr  Oibeonitei  defiguM) 
liese  labben,  peepiag  throogh  a  bioken  pane, 

>  sock  fresh  air,  tiimy'd  tka  neighboońng  plain ; 
od  saw  (but  Boarcely  could  beUeve  their  eyes) 
ew  bldnoms  tlouriih,  aad  new  flowers  ańae\ 

i  Ood  had  been  abióad^  and,  walking  there, 
ad  ielt  his  ftntsteps,  and  raformM  tbe  year: 
lie  sanny  hiHs  firom  far  were  seen  to  glow 
nth  glittering  beams,  and  in  tke  ineads  bf\ow 
lie  bomish^d  brookf  appear^d  witb  liqułd  gold  to 
t  last  tliey  beard  the  fbolieh  Cuekotr  fing,    [flow. 
^hoee  notę  proclainiM  the  hdy-day  of  Spring. 
"  No  longer  doubting,  ałl  prepare  to  fly, 
nd  repowoM  their  patrimonial  sky. 
be  ptiest  before  them  did  his  wmgs  difptay ; 
nd,  that  good  omem  migtat  attend  tbeir  way, 
8  luek  would  haTe  it,  'twas  St  Martin*f  day« 
,  **  Who  bnt  the  Swallow  triumpto  now  atone  ? 
ke  canopy  of  Heaven  k  all  ber  own : 
er  youthfiil  oApring  to  their  baunts  repair, 
nd  glide  aioBg  in  gladee,  and  ikim  in  air, 
od  dip  for  imects  in  tke  purling  springS) 
nd  stoop  on  riTers  to  refi«8k  tbeir  wingi. 
heir  motben  think  a  fair  prorision  raade, 
bat  erery  son  can  lirę  npon  his  trade: 
nd,  notr  the  carefnl  charge  is  off  thdr  hands, 
9ok  out  for  busbands,  and  new  miptial  hands : 
be  jTOnUifiil  widów  longs  to  be  wapjpiyd ; 
at  llrst  the  lover  is  by  lawyen  ty'd 

0  settle  jointure^hininies  on  the  bride. 

>  thiek  they  coapłe  ii>  so  short  a-space, 
bat  Martm^s  marriage-oflerings  rise  apaee. 
beir  ancient  bouses,  running  to  decay, 

re  furbishM  up,  and  cemented  with  day ; 
hey  teem  alrndy ;  storę  of  eggs  are  laid, 
nd  brooding  moibers  cali  Łacina's  aid. 
ime  Bpreads  the  news,  and  foreign  fbwls  appear 

1  6ocks  to  greet  the  new  retumhig  year, 

c>  bless  the  fonnder,  and  partake  the  cheer. 
And  now  *twas  time  (so  ftst  tbeir  numben  rise) 
:>  planfabroad  and  people  cdonies. 
be  jTouth  drawn  fcrth,  as  Mutin  had  desir^d, 
for  80  their  cmel  destiny  regnir^d) 
Terę  sent  ftur  off  on  an  ill-iated  day ; 
be  Test  woaM  needs  oondnct  them  on  theh'  way, 
nd  Bflartin  went,  beeause  he  fear>d  alone  to  stay. 

'<  So  long  they  flew  witii  inoonsiderate  hasto, 
bat  now  tiieir  aftemoon  began  to  waste; 
nd,  what  was  ommous,  that  Tery  mom 
be  Son  was  enter^d  into  Gaprioocn ; 
Hiicb,  by  their  had  astronoraer^s  acoonnt, 
bat  week  the  Yirgin  Balance  shoukl  remount, 
n  infimt  Hooo  ecIipsM  him  in  his  way, 
nd  bid  the  smali  remainders  of  his  day. 
be  crowd,  ama2'dy  pursned  no  certain  mafk  } 
Dt  birds  met  birds,  and  jostled  in  the  dark : 
ew  mind  the  poblic  in  a  panic  ftight; 
nd  fear  increas'd  the  borroor  of  the  night. 
ight  carae,  bnt  onattended  with  repose ; 
lone  she  oame,  no  sleep  their  eyes  to  dose: 
hMie,  and  black  she  came;  nofriendly  stars  arose. 

'<  What  shonid  they  do»  besel  with  dangen  ronnd, 
ó  neighbouring  dorp,  no  kKłging  to  be  fbund, 
ot  bleaky  plakis,  and  bare  nnhospitable  gronnd.  * 
he  latter  brood,  who  jnst  began  to  fly, 
idb-f8ather'dy  and  tmpiMtift'd  m  tke  Bky« 
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For  snocour  to  their  heiptess  mother  cali  $ 
Shespreadherwings:  somefewbeneath  them  crawl; 
She  spread  them  wider  yet,  but  could  not  cover  all. 
T  aogment  their  woes,  the  winds  began  to  niove 
Debato  in  air  for  empty  fields  aboire, 
HU  Boreas  got  the  sktes,  and  pour^d  antein 
His  rattling  hailstones  mix'd  with  snów  and  raiiŁ 

"  The  joylem  moming  lato  arose,  and  found 
A  dreadful  desolation  reign  around, 
Some  bury'd  in  the  snów,  some  frwen  to  the  gronnd. 
The  rest  were  struggling  still  with  death,  and  lay 
The  Crows*  and  RaYcns*  rights,  an  undefended  prey  i 
Exceptłng  Martin's  raoe;  for  they  and  he 
Had  gain*d  the  sbelter  of  a  hollow  tree : 
But,  soon  disoorer^d  by  a  stordy  down^ 
He  headed  ałl  the  rabble  of  a  town, 
And  finishM  them  with  bats,  or  poU'd  them  dowiL 
Martin  himsdf  was  canght  ałiTe,  and  tlry*d 
For  treasonoos  crimes,  tecanse  the  laws  protida 
No  Martin  there  in  winter  shall  abide. 
High  on  an  oak,  which  ff6ver  leaf  shall  bear, 
He  breath*d  his  last,  expos'd  to  open  air ; 
And  there  his  corpse  unUeasM  is  banging  stifl< 
To  show  the  changeofwhids  with  his  propbetic  bUł.'^ 

The  patience  of  the  Hind  did  almost  foił  j 
For  well  she  mark*d  the  malice  of  the  tale: 
Which  ribbald  art  then*  ehnrch  to  lAither  owes; 
In  malice  it  began,  by  malice  grows; 
He  sow'd  the  serpent*8  teeth,  an  iron-harfest  ros«r 
But  most  in  Marttn^s  character  and  foto, 
She  saw  ber  slander^d  sons,  the  Pantber*s  hato, 
The  people^s  ragę,  the  persecuting  state : 
Then  said,  **  I  take  th'  adrice  in  fnendly  part : 
You  elear  your  conscienoe,  or  at  łeast  youf  heart^ 
Perhaps  you  iaiPd^  in  yonr  foreseeing  skłll,« 
For  Swallows  are  nnlucky  birds  to  kill  s 
As  for  my  soi^  the  fomily  is  bless'd, 
Whose  every  child  is  eqilal  to  the  rest : 
No  ehnrch  reform'd  can  boast  a  blaoMlem  fine; 
Sach  Martlns  build  in  yocin,  and  morę  than  mme; 
Or  else  an  ołd  lanatic  autbor  lies, 
Who  summed  their  scandals  op  by  ceaturies. 
But  through  your  parablcr  I  plainly  see 
The  bloody  laws,  the  crowd's  barbarity ; 
The  sun-sfaine  that  oflfendt  the  purblind  sight  i 
Had  some  their  wishes,  it  would  soon  be  night 
Mistake  me  not ;  the  charge  ooncems  not  you; 
Your  sons  are  maleconteifCs,  but  yet  are  tme, 
As  far  as  non-resistance  makes  them  so; 
But  that*s  a  woid  of  neutral  sense,  yoo  know^ 
A  passiye  term,  which  no  relief  will  bring, 
But  trims  betwixt  a  rebel  and  a  king." 

"  Rest  wdl  assur^d,"  the  Pardelis  rep!y'd, 
"  My  sons  would  all  snpport  the  regal  side. 
Though  Heayen  forbid  thecanse  by  battle  sbould  b« 

llie  matron  answer^d  with  a  loud  amen,   [t*y'd«" 
And  thus  porsned  ber  argument  again. 
"  If,  as  you  say,  and  as  I  hope  no  less, 
Your  sons  will  practise  what  yoonelTes  piofess; 
What  angry  power  prerents  our  preseut  peace  ? 
The  Lłon,  studioos  of  our  common  good, 
Desłres  (and  kings?  desires  are  iU  withstood) 
To  join  our  nations  m  a  lastmg  Iotc  : 
The  bars  betwixt  are  easy  to  remove; 
For  sanguinary  laws  were  neyer  madę  abore* 
If  you  condemn  that  prin^e  of  tyranny, 
Wboee  mandate  forc'd  yonr  Gallie  iiriends  to  fly. 
Make  not  a  worse  eocample  of  your  owa ; 
Or  cease  to  raił  at  canseless  rigonr  shown, 
I  Afld  let  the  guUtlcsi  peiwn  throw  tha  stone. 
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His  blonted  sword  yaur  suSermg  brotherhood 

Have  sekiom  felt ;  he  stops  it  short  of.błood : 

Bnt  you  have  groand  the  penecuting  kfiife. 

And  set  it  to  a  razor  edge  on  Itfe. 

CiiTs'd  be  the  wit,  which  onielty  re6ne5, 

Or  to  his  fatber^s  rod  tbe  scorpion's  joins ; 

Your  finger  is  morę  gross  than  the  great  moinrch's 

loiiK 
But  you,  perhaps,  renłOve  that  bloody  notę, 
And  stick  it  on  the  first  refonners'  coat 
Oh  let  thetr  crime  in  long  oblivion  sleep : 
Twas  thein  i^deed  to  make,  'tis  yours  to  keep. 
Unjttst,  or  just,  is  all  the  questłon  now ; 
TSs  plain,  that  not  repeałing  yoii  allow. 

"  To  name  the  Test,  «ouTd  put  you  in  a  ragę ; 
You  charge  not  that  on  any  former  age, 
Bnt  i(knile  to  think  how  innocent  you  stand, 
Arm'd  by  a  weaiwn  put  into  your  hand. 
Yet  still  remember,  that  you  wield  a  sword 
•  Foi^d  by  your  foes  against  your  sorereigii  lord ; 
Design^d  to  hew  th*  imperial  cedar  down, 
Defraud  succession,  and  disheir  the  crown. 
T*  abhor  the  makers,  and  tbeir  laws  approve, 
Ib  to  hate  traitors,  and  the  treason  loTe.  ■ 
What  means  it  else,  which  now  yonr  children  say, 
We  madę  it  not,  nor  will  we  take  away  ? 

**  Suppose  some  great  oppressor  bad,  by  alight 
Of  law,  disseizM  your  brother  of  his  right, 
Your  oommon  sire  surrendering  a  fright ; 
Would  you  to  that  unrigbteous  title  stand, 
Left  by  the  Tillain^s  will  to  heir  the  land  ? 
Morę  just  was  Judas,  who  his  Saviour  sold  $ 
Tbe  sacrilegious  bribe  he  oould  not  bold, 
Nor  hang  in  peace,  before  he  rendered  back  the 

gold. 
What  morę  could  you  have  done,  than  now  you  do, 
Had  Oates  abd  Bedloe,  and  their  plot,  been  tnie  ? 
Some  apeciousreasons  for  those  wrougs  were  fiound; 
Their  dire  msgicians  threw  their  mists  around, 
And  wise  men  walk'd  as  on  enchanted  ground. 
But  now,  when  Time  has  madę  th*  imposture  plain, 
(Late  though  he  ibUow'd  Tnith,  and  limping  held 

her  train) 
Wliat  new  delusion  charms  your  cheated  eyes  again? 
The  painted  harlot  might  a  while  bewitch, 
But  why  the  hag  uncas^d,  and  all  obscene  with  itch  ? 

"  The  first  reformers  were  a  modest  race ; 
Our  peers  possessM  in  peace  their  natiYe  place ; 
And  when  rebellious  arms  o?ertum'd  the  state, 
They  sufierM  only  in  the  common  fate : 
But  now  the  80vereign  mounts  the  regal  chair, 
And  mitred  seats  are  fuli,  yet  David'9  bench  is  bare. 
Your  answer  is,  they  were  not  dispossest : 
They  need  but  rab  their  metal  on  the  test 
'  To  prave  their  ore :  'twere  well  if  gold  alone 
Were  touch'd  and  try^d  on  your  disceraing  stooe ; 
But  that  unfaithfiłl  test  unsound  will  pass, 
The  dross  of  atheists,  and  sectarian  brass : 
As  if  th'  ezperiment  were  madę  to  hołd 
For.base  production,  and  reject  the  gold. 
Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rise. 
And  seets  may  be  preferr*d  without  disguise : 
No  danger  to  tbe  church  or  state  ftom  tbese ; 
The  papist  only  has  his  writ  of  ease. 
No  gainfiil  oflike  gi^es  him  the  pretence 
To  grind  tbe  subject,  or  defraud  the  princew 
Wfong  coBscience,  or  no  conscience,  may  deserre 
To  thrive ;  bnt  ours  alone  is  priviłeg'd  to  stanre. 

"  StłU  tbank  yourseWes,  you  ery ;  your  noble  race 
W«  banish  not,  bat  they  forsake  the  place  j 


Our  doors  are  open:  tnie,  bot  ere  tłiey  cone, 
You  ton  your  'censing  tert,  and  fume  tbe  room; 
As  if  'twere  Toby'8  ri^al  to  eacpel, 
Arid  fright  the  fiend  who  could  not  bear  tbe  sadL'' 

To  this  tbe  Pantber  shaiply  had  reply^d; 
Buty  havjng  gamM  a  Terdict  on  her  side, 
She  wisely  gare  the  loser  )eave  to  cfaide; 
Well  6atiirfy'd  to  have  the  But  and  Peace, 
And  ibr  the  plaintiff^  cauae  sbe-car'd  tbe  k», 
Because  she  sned  in/onut  paupeńs; 
Yet  thought  it  deoent  something  shoold  be  nid; 
For  secret  guilt  by  silence  is  be^y^d. 
So  neitber  granted  all,  nor  much  deay^d. 
But  answer'd  with  a  yawning  kind  of  pride. 

*'  Metbinks  sneh  tenma  of  praffBr*d  pescc  sm 
bring, 
ki  once  .Sneas  to  th*  ItaJian  Idng: 
By  long  possession  all  the  land  is  roiae ; 
You  strangers  come  with  your  tntniding  linę. 
To  share  my  sceptre,  which  you  cali  to  join. 
You  plead  Uke  him  an  aneient  pedigr^e, 
Arid  claim  a  peacefiil  seat  by  Fate's  dećne. 
In  ready  pomp  your  sacrificer  stands, 
T*  unitę  tbe  Trojan  and  the  Latin  bańds. 
And,  that  the  league  morę  firmly  may  be  ty'd, 
])emand  the  fair  Lavinia  for  yoor  bride. 
Thus  plausibly  you  Teil  th^  intended  woog. 
But  still  you  bring  your  eńrd  gods  akmg; 
And  will  endeaTOur,  in  succeedin^  space, 
Those  bousehold  puppets  on  oor  hearths  to  place. 
Per])ap9  some  barbarous  laws  have  beidi  prefcn^d; 
I  spake  against  the  test,  but  waa  not  heanl; 
These  to  rescind,  and  peerage  to  restote. 
My  gracious  sorereign  woold  my  irate  implore: 
I  owe  him  much,  but  owe  my  oonacieiice  morr.'* 

"  Conscienoe  is  then  yoar  plea,"  reply'd  tbe 
damę, 
Which,  well  inform'd,  will  ever  be  the  same. 
But  yoon  is  much  of  the  chameleon  bue. 
To  change  the  dye  with  e«ery  distant  view. 
When  first  the  Lion  sat  with  awful  awaj*, 
Your  conscience  taught  your  duty  toipbey: 
He  might  have  had  your  statutea  aud  ydur  lot; 
No  conscience  but  of  subjects  was  pr9feBa*d. 
He  found  your  temper,  sind  no  forUier  tryM, 
But  on  that  brokeu  reed  your  cborch  reły'd. 
In  vain  the  sects  essay^d  their  utnsoat  art, 
With  oifin-^d  treasure  to  espouae  their  part; 
Tbeir  treasures  were  a  bribe  too  mean  to  iiiaive  kii 

heart. 
But  when  by  long  experieBce  you  haid  pnyr^d, 
How  far  he  could  forgire,  how  well  he  lov'd  ; 
A  goodness  that  excell'd  his  godlike  race^ 
And  only  short  of  HeaTen'8  unbounded  graee  ; 
A  flood  off  mercy  that  o'erflow'd  oor  isle, 
Calm  in  the  rise,  and  fruitfol  as  the  Nile ; 
Forgetting  whence  your  Egypt  was  supply^d, 
You  thought  your  soTereign  bouifd  toseód  thetide: 
Nor  upward  look'd  on  that  immortal  spriing. 
But  rainly  deem'd,  he  durst  not  be  a  kin^ : 
Then  Conscience,  unrestrain'd  by  foaf,  begaa 
To  stretch  her  limits,  and  esteod  tbe  spm  ; 
Did  his  indulgence  as  her  gift  dispoee, 
And  make  a  wise  alliance  with  her  foea. 
Can  Conscience  own  th*  aasociating  Dane» 
And  raiae  no  blushet  to  cooceal  ber  ahaflne  ? 
For  surę  she  has  been  thought  a  baahfal  damę. 
B.at  if  the  cause  by  baUle  sboold  be  tiy^d, 
You  grant  she  must  espouse  the  regal  side : 
O  Proteitf  Conscieiice,  nerer  to  be  ty'd ! 


THE  HIND  AND  THE  PANTHER. 


ÓSI 


Hiat  PboBbas  ftom  the  tripod  shall  discloee, 
^hich  arc,  id  last  resort,  your  friends  or  fbes  ? 
Eomer,  wbo  leam*d  th«  languagę  of  the  sky, 
lie  aeemiDjT  Gordian  knot  would  aoon  uotie ; 
mmortAl  powers  the  term  of  Conscience  know, 
(ut  Interest  is  her  name  with  meo  helów.** 

*'  Cooscieiioe  or  Interest  he%  or  both  in  one/* 
lie  Fanther  answer^d  in  a  surly  tonę; 
The  first  commands  me  to  maintain  the  crown, 
lie  last  forbids  to  tbrow  my  barrierB  down. 
Kir  penal  lawa  no  bods  of  yours  admit, 
Nir  test  escludes  your  tribe  ftom  beneflt 
lieae  are  my  banks  your  ocean  to  withstaad, 
Vhich  proudty  rismg  orerlooks  the  land ; 
Ady  once  let  in,  with  unresisted  sw^y 
ITould  sweep  the  pastors  and  their  fiocks  away. 
liiok  no^  oiy  jad^rnieDt  leads  me  to  oomply 
¥ith  laws  unjust,  but  hard  necessity : 
mperious  need,  which  cannot  be  withstood, 
tf  akes  łll  authentic,  hr  &  greater  good. 
\)nes8  your  soul  with  pationce,  and  attend : 
i  morę  auspicioua  planet  may  ascend; 
3ood  fortunę  may  present  some  happier  time, 
Vith  means  to  cancet  my  unwilling  crime ; 
Unwilling,  witness  all  ye  powen  above) 
[V>  mend  my  errours,  and  redeem  your  Iotc: 
Phat  little  Bpace  you  safely  may  allow ; 
four  all-dispensing  power  protects  you  now.*' 

*'  Hold,"8aidtheHind,  "  *tis  needless  to  esplain ; 
Toa  would  postpone  me  to  another  reign; 
nu  when  you  are  content  to  be  uniust : 
ifour  part  is  to  possess,  and  minę  to  trust 
i  ha  ezchange  propoa^d  of  futurę  chance, 
'or  present  profit  and  inheritance. 
taw  words  will  8erve  to  finish  our  dispute ; 
MTho  will  not  now  repeal,  would  persecuie. 
To  ripen  green  reyenge,  your  hopes  attend, 
i¥ishing  that  happier  planet  would  ascend. 
^or  sfaame,  let  Cooscience  be  your  plea  no  morę : 
To  will  hefeafter,  proces  sbe  might  before : 
9nt  8he*s  a  bawd  to  Gain,  and  holds  the  door. 

*'  Your  care  ahout  your  banks  infers  a  fear 
>f  threatening  floods  and  inimdations  near ; 
f  to,  « just  rcprise  would  only  be 
>f  wbat  the  lajid  usurpM  upon  the  sea ; 
Ind  all  your  jealousies  but  8erve  to  show, 
Toar  ground  is,  lUce  your  neighbonr-nation,  Iow. 
r*  intrench  in  what  you  grant  unrighteous  laws, 
s  to  distrust  the  justice  of  your  cause ; 
ind  argues  tłiat  the  true  religioit  liea 
n  those  weak  adrersaries  you  despise* 

"  Tyrannic  force  is  that  which  łeast  you  fear; 
Ule  sound  is  frigbtfol  in  a  Christian^s  ear: 
LTert  it,  Heaven !  nor  let  that  plague  be  sent 
To  us  from  the  dispeopled  ccMitinent. 

**  But  piety  commands  me  to  relrain; 
rhose   prayers  are  needless  in  this  moiiarch*f 

reign. 
)ehold  !  how  he  protects  yóur  friends  oppress^d, 
fteceires  the  baoish'd,  succours  the  distressM : 
lehold,  for  you  may  read  an  bonest  open  breast 
Se  stands  in  day-light,  and  disdains  to  hide 
\xk  act,  to  which  by  honour  he  is  tyM, 
i  gencrous,  laudable,  and  kingly  pride. 
iTour  test  he  would  repeal,  his  peers  restore ; 
rhis  when  he  says  he  means,  he  means  no  morę.*' 

"  Weil,"  said'the  Panther,  "  I  believe  him  just, 
And  yet— -»* 

**  And  yet,  'tis  but  because  you  must ; 
Von  would  be  trosted,  bot  you  woold  not  tnut" 


The  Hind  thuA  briefly ;  and  disdam^d  t*  eniarge 
On  power  of  kings,  and  their  soperior  charge, 
As  Heaven'8  trustees  before  the  people*8  choice, 
Thoogh  surę  the  Panther  did  not  much  rejoice 
To  bear  those  echoes  gi^en  of  her-once-loyaWoice. 

The  matron  wooM  her  kindness  to  the  last, 
But  could  not  win ;  her  hour  of  grace  was  past. 
Whom,  thus  persisting,  when  she  could  not  bring 
To  Ieave  the  Wolf,  and  to  beliere  her  king, 
She  gave  her  up,  and  fairly  wish'd  her  joy 
Of  her  late  treaty  with  her  new  ally : 
Which  well  she  hop^d  woold  morę  suocesifelpro^e, 
Than  was  the  Pigeon*s  and  the  Buzzard's  lo^e. 
The  Panther  ask*d,  "  what  conoord  ihere  could  be 
Betwixt  two  kinds  whose  natures  disagree  ?*' 
llie  damę  replyM :  "  'Tis  sung  in  every  street, 
The  common  chat  of  gossips  when  tbey  meet : 
But,  sińce  unheard  by  you,  'tis  worth  your  while 
To  take  a  wholesome  tale,  though  told  in  homely 
style. 

**  A  plain  good  man,  whose  name  is  understood, 
(So  few  desenre  the  name  of  plain  and'  good) 
Of  three  fair  lineal  loidships  stood  possessM, 
And  liv*d,  as  reason  was,  upon  the  best. 
Inur*d  to  hardships  from  his  early  youth. 
Much  had  he  done,  and  suffer^d  for  his  truth : 
At  land  and  sea,  in  many  a  doubtful  fight. 
Was  never  known  a' morę  adventurou8  knight, 
Whooftner  drew  his  sword,  and  always  for  the  right* 

*'  As  Fortune  wouM,  (his  fortunę  came,  though 
He  took  possessioo  of  his  just  estate :  [late) 

Nor  rack'd  his  tenants  with  increase  of  rent; 
Nor  liv*d  too  sparing,  nor  too  largely  spent ; 
But  overlQek*d  his  Hinds;  their  pay  was  jiist» 
And  ready,  for  he  8com'd  to  go  on  trust : 
Slow  to  resolve,  but  in  performance  quick ; 
So  true,  that  he  was  awkward  at  a  trick. 
For  little  souls  on  little  shifts  rely, 
And  cowards  arts  of  mean  expedients  try; 
The  noble  mind  will  dare  do  any  thing  but  Ue. 
False  friends,  his  deadliest  focs,  could  find  no  way 
But  shows  of  honest  bluntness,  to  betray : 
That  unsuspected  plainness  he  beliov'd ; 
He  lookM  into  htmself,  and  was  deceirM. 
Some  lucky  planet  surę  attends  his  birth, 
Or  Heaven  would  make  a  miracle  on  Earth ; 
For  prosperous  honesty  is  seldom  seen 
To  bŃear  so  dead  a  weightf  and  yet  to  win. 
,It  looks  as  Fate  with  Nature*s  law  would  stri^e. 
To  show  plain-dealing  once  an  age  may  thrive! 
And,  when  so  tough  a  frame  she  could  not  bendy 
Esceeded  her  ooDuntssi<Hi  to  befriend. 

*'  This  gratefnl  man,  as  Heaven  increas^d  his  store^ 
Gare  God  again,  and  daily  fed  his  poor. 
His  house  with  all  oonTenience  was  purvey'd ; 
The  rest  he  found,  but  raia*d  the  fiibric  where  ha 

pray^d; 
And  in  that  saered  plaoe  his  beauieoos  wife 
£mploy'd  her  happiest  honrs  of  holy  Ufe. 

"  Nor  did  their  alms  extend  to  those  alone, 
Whom  oommon  faith  morę  atńctly  milde  their  own ; 
A  sort  of  Doves  were  houiM  too  near  their  hall, 
Who  cross  the  pro^erb,  and  abound  with  galL 
Though  some,  'tis  true,  are  passirely  inclin'd, 
The  greater  part  degeoerate  from  their  ktnd ; 
Yoracioos  birds  that  hotly  biU  and  breed, 
And  largely  drink,  because  on  salt  they  feed. 
Smali  g^ain  from  them  their  bounteoos  owner  draws^ 
Yet,  bound  by  promise,  he  supports  their  causoi 
As  coipontioos  priTileg*d  by  \uw% 
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*'  That  houtt,  wbtcfa  liai)>our  to  Ihcir  kind  afibrds, 
Was  bniłt,  lon^  sińce,  God  kiiow8,for  better  bMs; 
But,  flattering,  there  they  nestle  near  the  tbroue, 
And  lod|^  in  habitation«  not  their  own, 
By  their  faiigb  crops  and  fiomy  gizzards  known. 
like  hafpies  they  jcould  scent  a  plenteous  board, 
Then,  to  be  sare,  they  ne^er  fail'd  their  lord: 
The  test  was  form,  and  bare  attendanee  paid ; 
They  drank,  and  eat,  and  gradgingly  obey'd. 
The  morę  they  €ed,  they  raven*d  istill  for  morę; 
They  drain'd  firoim  Da^,  and  left  Beenheba  poor. 
Ali  tbis  they  bad  by  law,  ęnA  nonę  repinM; 
The  {Mreference  was  but  due  to  Levi's  kind : 
Bot  wfaen  some  lay-prefennent  fell  by  cbance, 
The  Gounnands  madę  it  their  inheritance. 
When  once  poasetsM,  they  never  quit  their  daim ; 
For  then  'tia  sanctify'd  to  Hea*en*8  high  name ; 
And,  baUow'd  thna,  they  canoot  gire  oonseot 
The  gift  should  be  pio£an'd  by  worldly  manage- 
menta 

**  Tbeir  flesh  was  wnewer  to  the  tabie  serr^d; 
Though  'tłs  not  tbence  inferr'd  the  biids  were  8tarv'd: 
But  that  their  master  did  not  like  the  fbod, 
As  rank,  and  breeding  melaacholy  blood. 
Nor  did  it  with  his  gracious  naturę  suit, 
£F'n  though  they  wei«  not  Do^es,  to  pereecute : 
Yet  he  refus'd  (nor  oould  they  take  offenoe) 
Their  glutton  kmd  should  teaeh  him  abstinenoe* 
Nor  consecrated  grain  tbeir  trheat  he  thonght, 
Which  new  from  treadiug  in  their  billstbey  brought : 
But  left  his  Hinds  eaoh  in  his  priTate  power, 
Jhat  tfaose  who  like  the  bran  mignt  lea^e  the 

ilour. 
He  for  hiijnseif,  and  not  for  others,  chosc. 
Nor  would  he  be  imposM  on,  nor  impose ; 
Bot  in  their  faoes  Ms  de^otion  paid* 
And  Bacrifice  with  solemn  rites  was  madę, 
And  sacred  incense  on  his  altars  laid. 
Besides  these  joUy  birds,  wfaose  cofpse  impare 
Repaid  their  oommons  with  their  salt  manare; 
Another  farm  he  had  bełiind  bis  house, 
Not  overstock*d,  b«t  barely  for  his  use : 
Wherein  his  poor  docnestic  poottry  fed, 
And  from  his  pious  haads  recdv'd  their  bread, 
Our  pamper^d  Pigeons,  with  malignant  eyee, 
Beheld  tłuese  inmates,  and  their  nurseries; 
Though  bard  their  fafe,  ąt  evei^ng,  and  at  mora, 
A  cruise  of  water,  and  an  ear  of  córa ; 
Yet  Btill  they  grudg'd  that  cnodicnm,  and  thougfat 
A  sheaf  in  eyery  single  grain  waa  brought. 
Fain  would  «they  filch  that  iittle  ibod  away, 
While  unre8trałn'd  those  happy  glijrttons  prey. 
And  much  they  griey^d  to  see  so  nigh  their  hall, 
The  bird  that  wara'd  St  Peter  of  bu  fali : 
That  he  should  raise  his  mitrod  crest  oo  high. 
And  clap  his  wings,  and  cali  his  family 
Toaacred  rites;  and  vez  th'  ethereal  poweiB 
With  midnight  mattins  at  nnciril  hOurs ; 
Nay  morę,  his  qaiet  neigbbours  should  molesfc, 
Just  in  the  sweetness  of  their  moramg  reit 
Beast  of  a  bird,  sapmely  when  he  ratght 
lie  g^ug  and  slecp,  to  ńse  before  the  Ugfat  f 
What  if  his  duU  forefathtfrs  ns^d  that  ery, 
Coifld  he  not  \*A  a  bad  example  die  ? 
'The  world  was  ftlll^a  intp  an  ea^ier  way; 
This  age  knew  better  than  to  fast  and  pray. 
Good  sense  in  sacred  worehip  would  appear 
So  to  begin,  as  they  might  end  the  year. 
Such  feais  in  ibrmer  times  had  wrou^t  tbe  falls 
Of  cirowii^  Chaotideer^  in  doiateHd  walls. 


EzpdPd  for  this,  and  for  tbeir  landa,  iSbef  icd ; 

And  sister  Partłet  with  ber  hooded  bead 

Was  hooted  hence,beeauieshe  would  not  pfay  a-M. 

The  way  to  win  the  reati^e  worid  to  Gofł, 

Was  to  lay  by  tbe  disdplining  rod, 

Unnatural  faata,  and  fbreign  fonpa  of  pny«r: 

Religion  frigfats  us  with  a  mień  se^eie. 

Tis  prudencT'  to  reform  ber  into  eaoe. 

And  put  ber  tn  undress  to  make  ber  pleaae : 

A  live1y  faith  wiU  bear  aloft  tbe  mind. 

And  leave  the  Ittggage  of  good  works  behkid. 

"  Such  doctńneś  in  the  pigeon-łioase  were  tangk: 
You  need  not  ask  how  wondniualy  they  wwwght; 
But  surę  the  oommon  ery  was  all  for  these, 
Whose  life  and  prec^Ms  both  encoarag^d 
Yet  fieanng  those  allurtag  baits  might  foil. 
And  hdy  deeds  o*er  all  their  arts  preraB — 
For  Vice,  though  frontiess,  and  of  haidenM 
Is  daunfted  at  tibe  sight  of  awful  Grace — 
An  hideous  figurę  of  their  fbes  they  drew. 
Nor  lines,  nor  hMk8,<ior  diades,  nor  cokwR  trwe; 
And  this  gratesąue  design  espos^d  to  poblic  viev. 
One  would  have  tfaoagttt  it  sonie  EgypCian  ptec^ 
With  garden-gods,  aad  barking  deities, 
Morę  thick  than  Ptdemy  bas  atock  the  skies. 
All  so  perreise  a  draught,  so  far  onlike, 
It  was  no  libd  where  it  meant  to  strike. 
Yet  still  the  daubing  pleasM,  and  great  and  smsU 
To  view  tbe  monster  crowded  pigeon-hall. 
There  Chantideer  was  drawn  upon  his  knecs 
Adoring  shrines,  and  stocks  of  sainted  ti^ees  ; 
And  by  him,  a  missbapen,  ugly  race ; 
The  curse  of  God  was  seen  on  every  facp : 
No  Holland  emblem  coald  that  maMoe  nend. 
But  stiU  tbe  worse  they  kwk,  the  ficter  for  a  ficnd. 

The  master  of  the  farm,  displeas*d  to  fiod 
So  much  of  ranoour  in  so  mild  a  knid, 
Inq[uir'd  into  the  cause,  and  came  to  knour 
The  pasńre  church  had  stnick  the  forpnaosk  Uoaj 
With  groundless  foars  and  jealousies  posseat, 
As  if  tibis  troublesome  intrnding  guest 
Would  drive  the  birds  of  Yenus  fram  tbeir  nest 
A  deed  his  inbora  equity  abhorr^d;  [hń  ^ąti. 

But  Interest  will  not  trust,  though  God  should  pii|lit 
A  law,  the  souree  of  many  fiitore  hasms, 
Had  banish*d  all  the.pott1try  from  the  fiuns; 
With  loffr  of  life,  if  any  should  be  fbund 
To  crow  or  peck  on  this  fbibidden  gronnd. 
Hiat  bloody  statoto  chiefly  was  design'd 
For  Chantideer  the  wbite,  of  clergy  kind  ; 
But  afier-malice  did  not  kng  forgei 
The  lay  that  wore  the  robę  and  corouct. 
For  them,  far  their  infeńors  and  alfies, 
Their  foes  a  d^ly  Shftiboletli  derise : 
By  which  unrighteously  it  was  decreed, 
That  nonę  to  trust  or  profit  shoald  snccc^    [wed: 
Who  would  not  swaHow  fiiA  a  poiaououa  wic^ 
Or  that,  to  which  old  Socrates  was  cnrsM, 
Or  henbane  juioe  to  twieil  Iłiem  till  they  bwrsL 

"  The  patanon  (as  in  repnu)  tfaougfat  H  hnrd 
To  see  thn  inąnsitioa  in  his  yaid,  [lian-U 

By  whidi  the  aovereign  was  of  aobjects*  nae  ie- 
All  geutle  means  he  tr3r'd,  which  might  *Hlidniv 
Th''efiects  of  ao  unnatural  a  law: 
But  stłH  fthe  dove4ioa8e  obstinateły  stood 
Deaf  to  thehr  own,  tmd  to  their  naghboors'  good| 
And,  which  was  worse,  if  any  wone  coold  b^ 
Repented  of  their  boasted  loiyalty : 
Now  madę  the  champions  of  a  crad  cause. 
And  dnnk  with  Anbos  ąi  po|Kiiąr  pipplaost  ^ 
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Por  those  wbom  God  to  ruin  has  deńgn^d, 
He  fits  for  &te,  and  first  destroys  thdr  mtnd. 

**  New  doubts  indeed  tbey  daity  stTove  to  raise, 
6uggested  dangers,  inteTpoB*d  delays ; 
And  emisaiy  Pigeons  had  in  storę. 
Buch  ag  the  Meccan  prophet  U8'd  of  yore. 
To  whisper  coonsels  in  their  patron's  ear; 
And  TetlM  thelr  false  adrice  witb  zealous  fear. 
The  master  smifd,  to  see  them  work  in  yain. 
To  wear  him  out,  and  make  an  idie  reigń : 
He  saw,  but  sufieHd  their  protractiye  arts, 
Aad  8trove  by  mildness  to  reduce  their  hearts : 
Bot  they  abus'd  that  grace  to  make  allies. 
And  Ibndly  clo8*d  with  former  enemies, 
Forfoobaredoubly  fools,  ejidearouring  to  be  róe. 

**  After  a  grave  coosult  what  course  were  best, 
One,  morę  maturę  i  a  folly  tban  the  rest, 
Stood  np,  and  told  them  with  his  bead  aside, 
'That  desperate  cures  must  be  to  desperate  ills 

apply^d : 
And  therdbre,  tince  their  main  impeniUng  fear 
Was  ftfom  th*  increasing  race  of  Chanticleer, 
Sonie  potent  bird  of  prey  they  oaght  to  find, 
A  fbe  piofessM  to  him,  and  all  his  kind: 
Some  haggard  Hawk,  who  had  her  eyiry  nigh, 
Weil  ponncM  to  fasten,  and  well  iring^d  to  fly : . 
One  they  might  trust,  their  common  wronga  to 

wreak: 
The  Muflqnet  and  the  Coystrel  were  too  weak, 
Too  fierce  the  Falcon;  but,  above  the  rest, 
The  noble  Buzzard  ever^p]ea8'd  me  best ; 
Of  smali  renown,  'tis  tnie;  for,  not  to  Ue, 
We  catl  him  but  a  Hawk  by  courtesy. 
I  Jksow  he  hates  the  pigeon-house  and  farm. 
And  morę,  in  time  of  war,  has  done  us  harm : 
But  aU  his  hate  on  trivial  points  depends : 
GiTe  up  our  forms,  and  we  shalł  soon  be  friends. 
For  pigean*8  flesh  be  seems  not  much  to  carej 
CiammM  chickena  are  a  more^deiicioos  farę. 
On  this  high  potentate,  without  delay, 
X  wish  you  would  confer  the  sorereign  sway : 
Petition  him  t'  accept  the  govemment. 
And  let  a  splendid  embaasy  be  sent.* 

"  This  pithy  speech  prevaiPd  j  and  all  agreed, 
<M  enmities  forgot,  the  Buzzard  should  succeed. 

"  Their  weleome  suit  was  granted  soon  as  heaid. 
His  lodgings  fumishM,  and  a  train  prepar*d, 
"With  B'8  upuo  their  breast,  aj^inted  for  his  guard. 
He  came,  and,  crownM  with  great  solemnity, 
'  God  eave  king  Buzzard !'  was  tbe  generał  ery. 

"  A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  sight, 
He  seemM  a  son  of  Anaoh  for  his  height : 
like  those  whom  stature  did  to  crowns  prefer: 
Black-browM,  and  bluff,  like  Homer^s  Jupiter : 
Broad-back*d,  and  brawny-built  for  lore^s  delight ; 
A  prophet  fonnM  to  make  a  femaie  proaelyte. 
A  theologue  morę  by  need  than  genial  beat  j        ' 
By  breeJUng  sharp^  by  naturę  eoufident 
Interest  tn  all  his  actiona  was  discem'd; 
Morę  leam'd  than  honest,  morę  a  wit  than  leam'd: 
Or  forc'd  by  fear,  or  by  his  profit  led, 
Or  both  coDJoin*d,  his  natire  dime  he  fled : 
But  brought  the  yirtoes  of  his  hearen  along; 
A  fair  behaviour,  aad  a  fl^ient  tongue. 
And  yet  with  all  his  arts  he  could  not  thriTe  ; 
The  most  unlucky  perasite  alive. 
Łoad  piaisa  to  prepare  his  paths  he  sent, 
And  then  himself  puisued  his  oompliment ; 
But,  by  reTerse  of  fortunę  chas*d  away. 
His  gifts  no  longer  than  tb«pr  autbor  stay  c 


He  shakes  the  dust  against  th'  ungrateful  race. 

And  leaves  the  stench  of  ordures  in  tbe  place. 

Oft  has  he  flatterM  and  blasphem*d  the  same ;  . 

For  in  his  ragę  he  spares  no  sorerdgn^s  name : 

The  bero  and  the  tyrant  change  their  style 

By  the  sanve  measure  that  they  frown  or  smilo. 

When  wdl  roceiv'd  by  hospitable  focs, 

The  kindness  he  retiims,  is  to  expo6e ; 

For  courtesies,  thobgh  undesen^d  and  great. 

No  gratitude  in  felon-minds  beget ; 

As  tribute  to  his  wit,  the  cburl  receives  the  treąt. 

His  praise  of  foes  is  venomously  nice ; 

So  touch*d,  it  tums  a  virtue  to  a  vice: 

*  A  Greek,  and  bountSful,  forewams  us  twice.* 

Seven  saeraments  he  wisely  does  disown, 

Because  he  knows  confession  stands  for  one; 

Where  sius^  tp  sacred  silence  are  conveyM, 

And  not  for  fear,  or  love,  to  be  betray'd : 

But  he,  uncaird,  his  patron  to  cootrol, 

Diyulg*d  the  secret  wbiąiers  of  his  soul ; 

Stood  forth  th'  accusing  Satan  of  his  crimesy 

And  offer^d  to  the  Moloch  of  the  times. 

Prompt  to  assail,  and  careless  of  defence, 

InTulnerable  in  bis  impudence, 

He  dares  tbe  world ;  and,  eager  of  a  name, 

He  thrusts  about,  and  justles  into  famę.    ^ 

Frontless,  and  satire-proof,  he  scowers  the  streets. 

And  runs  an  Indian-muck  at  all  he  meets* 

So  fond  of  loud  report,  that  not  to  miss 

Of  being  known,  (his  last  and  utmost  bliss) 

He  rather  would  be  known  for  what  he  is. 

"  Such  was,  and  is,  the  captain  of  the  Test,. 
Though  half  his  Yirtues  are  not  here  eapress^d ; 
The  modesty  of  famę  conceals  the  rest. 
The  spleenful  Pigeons  never  could  create 
A  prince  morę  proper  to  revenge  their  hate; 
Indeed,  morę  proper  to  reTenge>  than  8ave. 
A  king,  wbom  in  his  wrath  th'  Almighty  gave : 
For  all  the  grace  the  landlord  had  aJlowM, 
But  madę  the  Buzzard  and  the  Pigeons  proud; 
Gave  time  to  fix  thetr  iriends,  ai^  to  seduce  tbe 

crowd. 
They  long  tbeirfellow-subjects  to  enthral, 
Their  patron's  promise  into  question  calł. 
And  vainly  think  he  meant  to  make  them  lords  of  aH. 

"  False  fears  their  leaders  faiPd  not  to  snggest, 
As  if  the  Doves  were  to  be  dispossess'd ; 
Nor  sighs,  nor  groans,  nor  gogling  eyes,  did  want; 
For  nam  ^e  Pigeons  too  had  leam*d  to  cant 
The  house  of  prayer  is  8tock'd  with  large  iocrease; 
Nor  dooTS  nor  windows  can  contain  the  press : 
For  birds  of  eyery  feather  fiU  th*  abode ; 
Ęv*n  atheists  out  of  envy  own  a  God: 
And  reekmg  from  the  stews  adulterecs  come, , 
like  Goths  and  Yandals  to  demolish  Romę. 
That  Conseience,  which  to  all  their  crimes  was  mutc^ 
Now  calls  aloud,  and  cries  to  persecute  : 
No  rigonr  of  the  laws  to  be  releas*d. 
And  much  the  less,  because  it  was  theurlord'8request: 
Tbey  thought  it  great  their  80vereign  to  control. 
And  nam*d  their  pride,  nobility  of  soul. 

«  >xis  tnie,  the  Pigeons,  and  their  prince  dect) 
Were  short  of  power,  their  purpose  to  effect : 
But  with  their  quiU8  did  all  the  hurt  they  could. 
And  cuffd  the  tender  Chiokens  from  their  food : 
And  much  the  Buzzard  in  their  cause  did  8tir> 
Though  naming  not  the  patron,  to  infer 
With  all  respect,  he  waa  a  gross  idolater, 

"  But  when  th*  imperial  owner  did  espy* 
That  thusthey  turaM  bis  grajse  to  wWUuof, 
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Not  suffering  wiath  to  djsconpose  hU  mmd, 

He  8trove  a  temper  for  tb*  estremes  to  find, 

60  to  be  just,  as  he  migtit  still  be  kind ; 

Theo,  all  matureiy  weigh*d,  proaounc^d  a  doom 

Of  sacred  strengtb  for  every  age  to  come. 

By  tbis  the  I>oves  their  wealth  and  state  posBesB, 

No  rights  infringM,  bat  licence  to  oppress: 

Such  power  baTe  tbey  as  factioas  iawyers  long 

To  crowns  ascribM,  that  kings  cao  do  do  wrong. 

But  Btnce  his  own  domestic  birds  l]ave  try^d 

The  dire  effects  of  their  destructive  pride, 

He  deems  that  proof  a  measare  to  the  rest, 

Concluding  well  within  his  kingly  breast, 

His  fowis  of  natyre  too  unjustly  vere  opjpreeL 

He  therefore  makes  all  birds  of  every  sect 

Free  of  his  farm,  with  promise  to  respect 

Their  several  kinds  alike,  and  eqaally  protect 

Hii  gracious  edict  the  same  franchise  yields 

To  all  the  wild  increase  of  woods  and  fields, 

And  who  in  mocks  aloof,  and  who  in  steeples  builds: 

To  Crews  the  like  impartial  grace  afibrds. 

And  Choughs  and  Daws,  and  soch  republic  birds : 

SecurM  with  ample  pririlege  to  feed, 

Each  has  his  district,  and  his  bounds  decreed : 

Combin^d  in  common  interest  with  his  own, 

Bot  not  to  pass  the  Pigeon^  Rubicon. 

*'  Herę  ends  the  reign  of  his  pretended  Do^e^ 
All  prophecy^s  accomplishM  from  above. 
For  Shiloh  comes  the  sceptre  to  remove. 
ReducM  from  ber  imperial  high  abode^ 
like  Dionydus  to  a  private  rod, 
The  passive  church,  that  with  pretended  grace 
Did  her  distincti^e  mark  in  duty  place, 
Now  touch^d,  reviles  her  Maker  to  his  face. 

'*  What  after  happen'd  is  not  hard  to  guess : 
The  smali  beginnings  had  a  large  increase, 
And  arts  and  weatth  succeed,  the  seeret  spoils  of 

peace. 
nis  said,  the  Doves  repented,  though  too  late, 
Become  the  smiths  of  their  own  iboiish  fate : 
Nor  did  their  owner  hasten  their  ill  hour ; 
Bat,  sunk  in  credit,  they  decreasM  in  power : 
like  snowB  in  warmth  diat  mildly  pass  away, 
DissoWing  in  the  silence  of  decay. 

"  The  Bazzard,  not  content  with  eąuai  place, 
Invites  the  feathei^d  Nimrods  of  his  race ; 
To  hide  the  thinness  of  their  flock  from  sigbt. 
And  all  together  make  a  seeming  goodly  fiight: 
But  each  bave  separate  ioterests  of  their  own; 
Two  czars  are  one  too  many  fdr  a  throne. 
Nor  c&n  th'  usurper  long  abstain  from  fbod ; 
Already  he  has  tasted  Pigean's  blood : 
And  may  be  tempted  to  his  former  farę, 
Whenthis  indulgent  lord  shall  late  to  Heayen  repair. 
Barę  benting  times,  and  moulting  months  may  come, 
When,  iagging  late,  they  cannot  reach  their  home; 
Or  rent  in  schism  (for  so  tlieir  fate  decrees) 
like  the  tumultaons  college  of  the  becs, 
They  fight  their  qaarrel,  by  themseWes  opprpst; 
The  tyrant  smiles  below,  and  waits  the  fallingfeasf 

Thus  did  the  gentle  Hind  her  fable  end. 
Nor  would  the  Pantfaer  blame  it,  nor  eommend; 
But,  with  affected  yawnings  at  the  close, 
Seem*d  to  reąuire  her  natural  repose ; 
For  now  the  streaky  light  began  to  peep; 
And  setting  stars  admonishM  both  to  słeep. 
The  danie  withdrew,  and,  wishing  to  her  guest 
The  peace  of  Heaven,  betook  herself  to  rest. 
Ten  thousand  angels  on  her  slumbers  wait, 
With  gioriousjrisions  of  her  fiiture  state. 
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OuK  vowB  areheard  betimes,  and  HeaTentaloescafe 
To  grant,  before  we  can  cooclude  tbe  praycr: 
Prerenting  angels  met  it  half  the  way. 
And  sent  us  back  to  pratse^  who  came  to  ptay. 

Just  on  the  day,  whęn  the  high-monnted  Sob 
Did  furthest  in  its  nortbem  progress  nm, 
He  bended  fbrward,  and  ev'n  stretćh'd  the  t^^a^ 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  leogtbenM  year. 
To  Tiew  a  brighter  son  in  Britain  born; 
That  was  the  business  of  his  longest  moru ; 
The  glorious  object  seen,  twas  time  to  tuni- 

Departing  Spring  could  only  stay  to  shed 
Her  gloomy  beauties  on  tbe  genial  bed. 
But  left  the  raanly  Snmmer  in  her  stead, 
With  timely  fniit  the  longing  land  to  cheer. 
And  to  fnlfil  the  promise  of  the  year. 
Betwixt  two  seasons  comes  th'  auspiotoos  heir, 
This  age  to  blossom,  and  tbe  next  to  bear. 

Last  solemn  sabbath  saw  the  churcb  attend, 
The  Paraclete  in  fiery  pomp  desceod; 
But  when  his  wondrous  octave  rolPd  again, 
He  brought  a  royal  infant  in  his  train. 
So  great  a  blessing  to  so  good  a  king. 
Nonę  but  th*  Etemal  Comfbrter  conld  bring. 

Or  did  the  mighty  Trinity  conspire, 
As  odce  in  council  to  create  our  fire  ? 
It  seems  as  if  they  sent  the  new-bom  guest 
To  mrait  on  the  procession  of  their  feast ; 
And  on  their  sacred  annireree  decreed 
To  stamp  their  image  on  the  promisM  seed. 
Three  realms  united,  and  on  one  bestow'd, 
An  emblem  of  their  mystic  unioo  showM  : 
The  mighty  trine  the  triple  empire  sbar'd: 
As  every  person  would  have  one  to  guard- 

Hail,  son  of  prayers !  by  holy  violencc 
Drawn  down  from  Heaven;  but  long  be  banish^d 

thence, 
And  late  to  thy  patemal  skies  retire : 
To  mend  our  crimes,  whole  ages  would  reąuire ; 
To  chauge  th'  inveterate  habit  of  our  sins. 
And  finish  what  thy  godlike  sire  begins. 
Kind  Heaven,  to  make  us  Englishmen  again. 
No  less  can  give  us  tban  a  patriarch's  reign- 

The  sacred  cradle  to  your  charge  reccive, 
Ye  seraphs,  and  by  tums  the  guard  relieve  ^ 
Thy  fiither^s  angel,  and  thy  lather  join. 
To  keep  possession,  and  secure  the  line  ; 
But  long  defer  the  honours  of  thy  fate: 
Great  may  they  be  like  his,  like  his  be  late  ; 
That  James  his  running  centnry  may  Tiew, 
And  give  this  Son  an  auspioe  to  the  new. 

Our  wants  exact  at  least  that  modeiate  stay: 
For  see  the  dragon  winged  on  his  way. 
To  watch  the  travail,  and^cTour  the  prey* 
Or,  if  a)iusi<Mis  may  not  rise  so  high, 
Thus,  when  Alcides  raisM  hfe  infant  ery, 
Tbe  snakes  besieg^d  his  yonng  djvinity : 
But  vainly  with  their  fbrked  tongnes  tbey  threat ; 
For  opposition  makes  a  bero  gr^t. 
To  ne(d(Vil  sucoour  all  the  good  will  run. 
And  Jove  assert  the  godhead  of  his  son. 

O  still  repining  at  your  present  state, 
Grudging  yourselYes  the  benefits  of  fiite, 
Look  up,  and  read  in  characters  of  Kght 
A  bleasjng  sent  you  in  your  <nra  de^Ńte. 
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The  manna  fallsi  yet  that  celestial  bread 

like  Jewa  yoa  munch,  and  murmur  while  you  feed. 

May  not  yonr  fbrtane  be  like  theirs,  exilM, 

Yet  forty  yeare  to  wander  in  the  wild ! 

Or  if  tt  be,  may  Moses  live  at  least, 

To  lead  you  to  the  verge  of  promisM  rest ! 

Tbough  poets  are  not  prophets,  to  foreknow 
What  plants  will  take  the  błight,  and  what  will  grow, 
By  tracing  Hearen,  his  footsteps  may  be  found : 
Behold  !  how  awfnlly  he  walks  the  roand! 
God  łs  abroad,  and,  wondroos  in  his  ways, 
The  ńse  of  empires,  and  their  ftiil  snvfeja ; 
Morę,  might  I  say,  thaa  with  an  usual  eye, 
He  sees  his  bleeding  church  in  ruin  lie, 
And  hears  the  soułs  of  saints  bencath  his  altar  ery. 
Already  has  he  lifted  high  the  sign, 
Which  crown'd  the  conqaering  arms  of  Constantine: 
The  Moon  grows  pale  at  that  presaging  sight. 
And  half  her  ti-ain  of  stars  have  tost  their  ligfat. 

Behold  another  Sylvester,  to  bless 
The  sacred  standard,  and  secure  success ; 
JLarge  of  his  treasures,  of  a  son  I  so  great, 
As  filia  and  crowds  bis  universal  seat 
Now  yiew  at  home  a  secood  Constantine ; 
(Tlie  fomoer  too  was  of  the  British  linę) 
Has  not  his  healing  balm  your  breaches  clo8'd, 
Whose  exile  many  songht,  and  few  opposM  ? 
O,  did  not  Heaven  by  its  eternal  doom 
Permit  those  evUs,  that  this  good  might  coAie  ? 
So  manifest,  that  ev'n  the  moon-eyM  sects 
See  whom  and  what  this  Providefice  protects. 
Methinks,  bad  we  within  our  minds  no  morę 
Than  that  one  shipwreck  on  the  fatal  ore, 
That  only  thonght  may  make  us  think  again, 
What  woodeiiB  Ood  reserves  for  such  a  reign. 
To  dream  that  Chance  his  preseryation  wronght* 
Werę  to  think  Noah  was  prescrv*d  for  nought ; 
Or  the  surri^ing  eight  were  not  designM 
To  people  Earth,  and  to  restore  their  kind. 

When  hnmbly  on  the  royal  babę  we  gazę, 
The  manly  lines  of  a  majestic  face 
Give  awful  joy :  'tis  paradise  to  look 
On  the  fair  frontispiece  of  Nature^s  book : 
If  the  firat  opening  page  so  charms  the  siglifc, 
Think  how  th'  unfolded  yolume  will  delight! 
See  how  the  venerable  infant  lies 
In  early  pomp;  how  throngh  the  mother^s  eyes 
The  father's  aoul,  with  an  undannted  view, 
Looks  out,  and  takes  our  homage  as  his  due. 
See  on  his  fiiture  subjects  how  he  smiles. 
Nor  meanly  flatters,  nor  with  craft  beguiles; 
Bat  with  an  open  face,  as  on  his  throne, 
Assures  our  birthrigfata,  and  assumes  his  own : 
Bom  in  broad  daylight,  that  th'  ungrateful  rout 
May  find  no  room  for  a  remaining  doobt; 
Truth,  which  itself  is  light,  does  darknesa  shun, 
And  the  true  eaglet  safely  dares  the  Sun. 

Fain  woułd  the  fiends  have  madę  a  dubious  birth, 
lioth  to  confieaa  the  Godhead  clothM  in  earth: 
But  sicken'd  after  al  I  their  baifled  lies. 
To  find  an  heir  apparcnt  in  the  akies : 
Abandon'd  to  despair,  still  may  they  grudge. 
And,  owuii^;  not  the  Saviour,  prove  the  judge. 

Not  great  JEoe^s  atood  in  plainer  day, 
When,  the  dark  mantling  miat  di8solvM  away, 
He  to  the  Tyrians  ahow^d  hia  andden  face, 
Shitting  with  all  his  goddesa  mother^  grace : 
For  abe  herself  bad  madę  hia  countenance  bright, 
BreathM  honour  on  hia  eyes,  and  ber  own  purple 
Ugbt 


If  our  Yictorioua  Edward,  as  they  say, 
GaTe  Wales  a  prince  on  that  propitious  day, 
Why  may  not  years,  rev'olving  with  his  fate, 
Produce  his  like,  but  with  a  longcr  datę  ? 
One,  who  may  carry  to  a  distant  shore 
The  terrour  that  his  fam'd  forefather  borę. 
But  why  should  James  or  his  young  hero  stay 
For  alight  presages  of  a  name  or  day  ? 
We  need  no  £dward*8  fortunę  to  adom 
That  happy  moment  when  our  prince  was  bora: 
Our  prince  adoms  this  da}%  and  ages  hence 
Shall  wish  his  birth-day  for  some  futurę  prince. 

Great  Michael,  prince  of  all  th*  ethereal  hosts* 
And  whate*er  inbora  samta  our  Britain  boasts ; 
And  thou,  th'  adopted  patron  of  our  isle, 
With  cheerfiil  aspects  on  this  infant  smile : 
The  pledgeofHeaven,  which,  droppingfrom  abore, 
Securesour  bliss,  and  reconciles  his  lorę. 

Enough  of  ills  our  dire  rebellion  wrought, 
When  to  the  dregs  we  drank  the  bitter  draught : 
Then  airy  atoms  did  in  plagues  conspire, 
Nor  did  th'  avenging  angel  yet  retire. 
But  purgM  our  still-increasing  crimes  with  fire. 
Then  peijur'd  plots,  the  still  impending  test,  *" 
And  worse — but  charity  concealis  the  rest: 
Herę  stop  the  current  of  the  sanguine  flood; 
Require  not,  gracious  God,  thy  martyrs*  blood  ; 
But  let  their  dylng  pangs,  their  living  toil, 
Spread  a  rich  harvest  through  their  nati^e  soil ; 
A  harrest  ripening  for  another  reign, 
Of  which  this  royal  babę  may  reap  the  grain. 

Enough  of  early  saints  one  wonib  has  given ; 
Enough  increas*d  the  funWj  of  Heaven : 
Let  tbem  for  his,  and  our  atonement  go ; 
And,  reigning  blest  abovc,  leave  him  to  rule  bclow. 

Enough  already  has  the  year  foreshowM 
His  wonted  eourse,  the  sea  has  overflow*d, 

The  meads  were  floated  with  a  weeping  spring. 
And  frightenM  birds  in  woods  fbrgot  to  aing: 

The  strong>limb'd  steed  beneath  his  haroess  famts, 
And  the  same  8hivering  sweat  his  lord  attaints. 
When  will  the  minister  of  wrath  gire  o^er? 
Behold  him  at  Aniunah^s  threshing-floor: 
He  stops,  and  seems  to  sheath  his  flaming  brand, 

Pleas^d  with  bumt  incense  from  our  Dayid*s  band. 

David  has  bought  the  Jebusite^s  abode. 

And  rais'd  an  altar  to  the  living  God. 

Heaven,  to  reward  him,  makes  his^joys  aincere: 

No  futurę  ills  nor  acctdents  appear 

To  sully  and  pollute  the  sacred  infant'8  year. 

Five  mooths  to  discord  and  debatę  were  given : 

He  sanctifies  the  yet  remaining  8even. 

Sabbath  of  months!  henceforth  tn  him  be  blest, 

And  prelude  to  the  realm's  perpetual  rest ! 
Let  his  baptismal  drops  for  us  atone; 

Lustrations  for  ofTences  not  hia  own. 

Let  Conscience,  which  is  Interest  ill  diaguisM, 

In  the  same  font  be  clean8'd,  and  all  the  laind  baptiz*d. 
Unnam'd  as  yet;  at  least  unknown  to  famę: 

Is  tbere  a  strife  in  Heaven  about  his  name ; 

Where  every  famous  predecessor  yies, 

And  makea  a  faction  for  it  in  the  akies  ? 

Or  must  it  be  re8erv'd  to  tbought  alone  ? 

Such  was  the  sacred  Tetragrauimaton. 

Things  worthy  silence  must  not  be  reyeal*d : 

Thus  the  true  name  of  Romę  was  kept  conceald, 

To  shun  tłie  apells  and  sorceries  of  those, 

Who  durst  her  infant  majesty  oppose. 

But  when  hia  tender  strength  in  time  shall  risc 

To  dare  ill  toogoea,  and  fascinating  eyes ; 
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This  isle,  which  hidei  the  little  thunderer'8  fume^ 
Shall  be  too  narrow  to  contaio  his  DBme ; 
Th'  artillerf  of  HeaTen  shall  make  him  known ; 
Crete  conld  u<St  bold  tbe  god,  vhea  Jo^e  wis  grown. 
As  Jove'8  increase,  who  from  his  brain  was  bora, 
Whom  arms  and  arts  did  eąually  adom, 
Free  of  the  breast  was  bred,  whose  milky  taste 
Minerva'B  name  to  Yenus  faiad  debasM ; 
So  this  imperial  babę  rejects  the  fbod 
That  mixes  monarch*8  with  plebeian'  blood: 
Food  that  his  inborn  courage  might  cootrol, 
£xtinguish  all  the  ^ther  in  his  sool. 
And  for  his  Eatian  race,  and  Saxon  strain, 
Might  reproduce  some  second  Richard'8  reign. 
Mildness  he  shares  from  both  his  parents'  blood : 
But  kings  too  tamę  are  despicably  good: 
Be  this  the  mjxture  of  tbis  regal  child. 
By  naturę  manly,  but  by  virtuc  mild. 

Thus  far  tbe  ftirious  transport  of  the  news 
Had  to  propbetic  madness  fir^d  the  Muse  ; 
Madness  ungovernablet  uninspir'd, 
Swift  to  foretel  whaterer  she  desir^d. 
Was  it  for  me  tbe  dark  abyss  to  tread. 
And  read  the  book  wbich  angełs  cannot  read  ? 
Hiow  was  I  punishM  when  the  sudden  blast* 
The  face  of  Heaven,  and  our  yoiing  Sun  o^ercast ! 
Famę,  the  swift  ill,  increasing  as  she  roird, 
Disease,  deq>air,  and  death.  at  three  reprises  told: 
At  three  iosultiog  strides  she  stalkMjhe  town. 
And,  like  contagioo,  struck  the  loyal  down. 
Down  fell  the  winnow'd  wbeat;  but,  mounted  high, 
The  whiriwind  borę  the  chaff,  and  hid  the  sky. 
Herę  black  Rebellion  shooting  from  below, 
(As  Earth*8  gigantic  brood  by  moments  grow) 
And  berę  the  soos  of  God  are  petrified  wilb'  woe : 
An  apopleK  of  grief !  so  Iow  were  dnven 
The  saints,  as  hardly  to  defend  their  Heaven. 

As,  when  pent  vapourB  run  their  hollow  round, 
Earthqoake8,  which  are  convul8ions  of  the  ground, 
Break  bellowing  foith,  and  no  con6nement  brook, 
TiU  the  third  settles  what  the  former  shook ; 
Snch  heaviogs  had  our  soub ;  till,  slow  and  late, 
Our  Ufe  with  his  retam'd,  and  Faith  pievaird  on 

Fate. 
By  prayen  the  mighty  blessing  was  implor^d. 
To  prayers  was  granted,  and  by  prayers  restor^d. 

So,  ere  the  Sbuoamite  a  son  conoeiy'd, 
The  prophet  promis^d,  and  tbe  wife  believ'd* 
A  son  was  sent,  the  son  so  much  desirM ; 
But  sooo  upoo  tbe  mother^s  knees  expir'd. 
The  troubled  seer  approachM  the  mpumful  door. 
Ran,  prayM,  and  sent  his  pastorał  staff  before, 
Then  str^ck*d  his  limbs  upon  the  child,  ąnd  moura*d, 
TiU  warmth,  and  breath,  and  a  new  ionl,  return^d. 

Thus  Mercy  stretches  out  her  hand,  and  sa^es 
Desponding  Peter  sinking  in  the  waves. 

As  when  a  sudden  storm  of  hail  and  rain 
Beats  to  the  ground  the  yet  unbearded  grain, 
Think  not  the  hopes  of  harvest  are  destroy^d 
On  the  flat  field,  and  on  the  naked  void ; 
The  light,  unloaded  stem,  from  tempesi  freed. 
Will  raise  the  youthful  honours  of  his  head ; 
And  soon,  restor*d  by  native  vigour,  bear 
Hie  timely  product  of  the  bounteous  year. 

Nor  yet  conclude  all  fiery  trials  past: 
For  Heaven  will  ejcercise  us  to  the  last ; 
Sometimes  will  check  us  in  our  fuli  career, 
With  doubtful  blessings,  and  with  mingled  fear; 
That,  still  depending  on  his  daily  grace, 
Ha  every  mercy  for  an  alms  may  pass, 


With  sparing  hands  will  diet  us  to  good : 
Prerenting  surfeits  of  our  pampei^d  hlood. 
So  feeds  the  mother  bied  her  craTing  joang 
Witfa  little  morsels,  and  delays  thera  kog. 

Tiruc,  this  last  blessing  was  a  royal  featf  ; 
But  whes6's  the  wedding-garment  on  the  gueiŁ? 
Our  manners,  as  religion  were  a  dream, 
Are  such  as  teach  the  nations  to  blaspbeou;. 
In  lusts  we  wallow,  and  with  pride  we  swdl. 
And  injuries  with  iąjuries  repel ; 
Prompt  to  revenge,  not  daring  to  lorgtve, 
Our  liyes  unteach  the  doctrine  we  beliere. 
Thus  Israel  sinn*d,  impenitently  bard. 
And  vainly  thought  the  present  ark  theń-  gnaid ; 
But  when  tbe  haughty  Phtlistines  appear, 
They  fled,  abandon*d  to  their  foes  aintd  fear ; 
Their  God  was  absent,  though  his  ark  was  tbcnk 
Ab !  le^our  crimes  sbuuld  snatch  this  pledge  a«8f. 
And  make  our  joys  the  blessings  of  a  day ! 
For  we  have  sinn'd  him  hence;  and  tbat  be  Etcs,   . 
God  to  bis  promise^  not  our  practice  gires. 
Our  crimes  would  soon  weigh  down  the  ^ity  scalę, 
But  James  and  Mary,  aud  the  chiunch^  pterail. 
Nor  Amalęk  can  rout  the  cho^en  bands, 
While  Hur  and  Aaron  hołd  up  Moses'  bands. 

By  living  well,  let  us  secure  his  days, 
Moderate  in  hopes,  and  humble  in  our  «ay& 
No'force  the  free-born  spirit  can  oonwtrain. 
But  charity,  and  great  examples  gain. 
Furgivenes8  is  our  tbanks  for  such  a  day, 
Tis  godlike,  God  in  his  own  ooin  to  pay. 

But  you,  propitious  queen,  translated  bcre, 
From  your  mild  HeaTcn,  to  rule  oor  ragged  tclbtn, 
Beyond  the  sunny  walks,  and  circling  yemr : 
You,  who  your  native  cUmate  hare  bereft 
Of  all  the  Yirtues,  and, the  vices  left; 
Whom  piety  and  beaoty  make  their  bgsitt  . 
Though  beautifiil  is  well  in  pious  losti 
So  lost  as  starlight  is  dissoty^d  away. 
And  melts  into  tbe  brightness  of  the  day; 
Or  gold  about  the  royal  diadem, 
Lost  to  improTC  the  lustro  of  the  gem. 
What  can  we  add  to  your  triompbant  day  ? 
Let  the  great  gifl  the  beautaous  giyar  pay» 
For  sbould  our  thanks  awake  the  rising  Son, 
And  lengthen,  as  hb  latest  sbadows  run,      [he  don 
That,  though  the  loogest  day,  woold  socn,  too  sooa 
Let  angels*  voices  with  their  haips  consiŃrc, 
But  keep  th'  auspicious  infont  finom  the  cbóir; 
Late  let  him  sing  aboye,  and  let  us  know 
No  sweeter  musie  than  his  cries  behyw. 

Nor  can  I  wish  to  you,  great  mooaich,  mors 
Than  such  an  annual  income  to  your  storę; 
Tbe  day  which  gaye  this  unit,  did  not  shine 
For  a  less  omea,  than  to  fili  the  trine. 
After  a  prince,  an  admirał  beget ; 
Tbe  Royal  Soyereign  wants  an  ancbor  ycC 
Our  i8le  bas  younger  titles  still  in  atore. 
And  when  th'  eahaustad  land  can  yi^d  no  mon, 
Your  linę  can  lorce  them  lirom  a  foreign  daore. 

The  name  of  great  your  martial  nńnd,  «tU  sait ; 
But  justice  is  your  darUng  attribute : 
Of  all  tbe  Greeks,  'twa8  but  one  bero'B  doe. 
And,  in  him,  Plutaroh  propbesy'd  of  yon. 
A  prince*8  favourB  but  oa  few  can  fislU 
But  justice  is  a  yirtue  sharM  by  alj. 

Some  kings  the  name  of  caaquerorB  have  ^ 
Some  to  be  grtat,  some  to  be  gods  presiimM ; 
But  boundleiB  power,  and  aibitrary  lust. 
Madę  tyrants  still  abhor  the  nama  of  jnati 
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They  sbamiM  the  pniisa  this  godlike  Tirtue  gives, 
And  fear^d  a  title  that  lepracich^d  their  Ibes. 

The  power,  from  which  all  kingi  deri  ve  tbeir  state, 
Whom  thejr  preCend,  st  least,  to  imitate, 
Ia  eqaal  both  to  pnnish  and  rewaid; 
But  few  wouldr  lote  their  God,  unlen  thay  fear^d. 

Keststlen  force  and  immortality 
Make  but  a  lamę,  imperfect,  deity : 
TempetU  hate  foroe  unboanded  to  deitroy. 
And  deatfaleis  being  ev'n  the  damn'd  enjoy ;  • 
And  yet  Heaven*8  attributec,  both  last  aad  fint, 
One  without  life,  and  one  with  Ufe  accunt: 
But  jostice  is  Heaven*B  self,  eo  ibrictly  he, 
That  could  it  fiiil,  the  Godhead  ooold  not  be. 
This  viitue  ia  3rour  owii ;  but  Ufe  and  sUIte 
Are  one  to  Fortune  subject,  one  to  Fato: 
Eąnal  to  all,  yon  jostly  frown  or  imile ; 
Nor  hopes  nor  fSeare  your  steady  hand  begaile ; 
Yourself  oar  ba!ance  hołd,  the  worid*a  our  isle. 
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I  Au  human  things  are  subject  to  decay» 
\  And  wben  Fate  summons,  monarchs  most  obey. 
Thia  Flecknoe  (bund,  who,  like  Augustus,  3roung 
Was  caird  to  empire,  and  had  goviem'd  long: 
In  prose  and  Terse,  was  own'd,  without  dispute, 
Throagh  all  the  realms  of  Nonneose,  absolute. 
This  aged  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peace, 
And  biest  with  issne  of  a  large  inerease ; 
Wom  out  with  busness,  did  at  leogth  debatę 
To  settle  the  successioo  df  the  stato : 
And,  pondering,  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 
To  reign,  and  wagę  immortal  war  with  wit, 
Cry*d,  *"llsTesolv'd;  ibr  Natnre  pl^ids,  that  he 
Should  only  mle,  who  most  resembles  me. 

rShadwell  alone  my  perfioct  image  bears, 

)  Maturę  in  dulness  firom  his  tender  yean : 

f  Shadwdl  atone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he, 
Who  stands  oonGnn'd  in  liłU  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  famt  ^eaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 
Some  beams  of  iriton  other  souls  may  fali, 
Storike  throagh,  and  make  a  lucid  inteml : 
But  ShadwelPs  genuine  night  admiu  no  ray. 
His  rising  fogs  prerail  upoo  the  day. 
Besides,  his  goodly  ftibric  fUls  4fae  eye« 
And  seems  desTgn'd  for  thoughtless  mąjesty : 
Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks,  that  shade  the  plaio, 
And,  spread  in  solemn  state,  sopinely  reign. 
Hcywood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of  thee, 
Thou  last  great  prophet  of  taotology ! 

^  ET*n  1,  a  dunce  of  morę  renown  than  they, 
W^  sent  before  but  to  prepare  tby  way ; 
And,  coarseły  clad  in  l^orwich  dmgget,  came 
To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 
My  warbling  lute,  the  hrte  I  whilom  stmng, 
Wben  to  king  John  of  Portugal  I  sung, 
Was  but  the  prelnde  to  that  gknious  day, 
When  thou  on  silver  Thames  didst  cut  thy  way, 
With  well-timM  oars  befbre  the  royal  baige, 
SwellM  with  the  pride  of  thy  celestial  chai^; 
And,  big  with  bymn,  commander  of  an  host, 
The  like  was  ne'er  in  Epsom  blankets  tost 
Methinks  I  see  the  new  Arion  sail, 
The  lute  stiU  trembling  undemeath  thy  naiL 
At  thy  we11-sharpen'd  thumb  from  shore  to  śbore 
The  trebles  souiMk  lor  fe»r,  t^  basen  roar : 


Echoes  from  Pissiog-Alley  Shadwell  cali, 
And  Shadwell  they  rcsound  from  Aston-Hall. 
About  thy  boat  the  liule  fishe?  throng, 
As  at  the  moming  toast  that  floats  along. 
Sometimes,  as  piince  of  thy  harmooious  band, 
Hiou  wield'st  thy  papers  in  thy  threshing  hand. 
St  Andre's  feet  ne^er  kept  morę  eqnal  time, 
Not  ev'n  the  feet  of  tby  own  Piyche^s  rhyme : 
Though  they  in  number  as  in  sense  excel; 
So  just,  so  like  tautology,  they  fell, 
That,  pale  with  eo^y,  Singleton  forswore 
Hie  lute  and  swoid,  which  be  in  triumph  borę, 
And  Tow*d  be  ne^er  would  act  yillerius  morę.** 

Herę  stopt  the  good  old  sire,  and  wept  for  joy,  H 
In  silent  raptares  of  the  hopeful  boy.  ^ 

All  arguments,  but  most  his  plays,  persuade, 
Tliat  for  anointed  dulness  be  was  madę.  ^ 

Gose  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augusta  bind, 
(The  fair  Augusta,  much  to  foars  inclin'd) 
An  ancient  fabric  rais*d  t*  inform  the  sight, 
There  stood  of  yore,  and  Bftrbican  it  hight : 
A  wateh-tower  once ;  but  now,  so  Fate  ordaiiii^ 
Of  all  the  pile  an  empty  name  remains: 
From  its  M  rulos  brothel*houses  nse, 
Scenes  of  lewd  Joves,  and  of  poUuted  joys, 
Where  their  %'ast  courts  the  mother-strumpels 

keep, 
And,  undistuib^d  by  watch,  in  sHenoe  tHeep. 
Ncar  thete  a  niirsery  erects  its  head, 
Where  queens  are  formM,  and  futurę  heroes  bred ; 
Where  iinfledg'd  actors  leam  to  laugh  and  ery, 
Where  infant  punks  their  tender  vQices  try. 
And  little  Majdmips  tbe  gods  defy. 
Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskios  here,] 
Nor  greater  Jooson  dares  in  socks  appear  ; 
But  gentle  Simkin  just  reception  finds 
Amidst  this  monument  of  ^anish^d  minds :  -— 
Pure  clincbes  tbe  suburbian  Muse  afibrds^ 
And  Panton  waging  harmJess  war  with  words. 
Here  Fl[flc|tpoe,  as  a  place  to  Famę  well  known, 
Ambitjoutly7l8sign*d  his  ShadwelPs  throne« 
For  ancient  Decker  prophesy'd  long  sińce, 
That  in  this  pile  should  reign  a  mighty  princo^ 
Bom  for  a  scoorge  of  wit,  and  flail  of  sense. 
To  whom  true  dulness  should  some  Psyches  owe, 
But  worids  of  misen  from  his  pen  should  flow : 
Humorists  and  hypoorites  it  should  produoe, 
Whole  Raymond  fomilies,  and  tribes  cf  Bnioe.  It 
Now  empresr  Famę  had  publish^d  the  renown 
Of  ShadweU's  ooionation  through  the  town. 
Boa8*d  by  report  of  Fame^  tbe  nations  meet, 
From  near  Bunhill,  and  distant  Watling-«treet» 
No  Peniatt  carpets  spread,  th'  imperial  way, 
But  scatter'd  limba  of  maagUd  poats  lay : 
From  dosty  sbops  neglected  anthors  cope, 
Martyrs  of  pies,  and  relics  of  the  hąmi^^^ćci  ptUiMA^ 
Much  V^gfągĘAJS^^^^:f>,£i^6i^^  therTlay,      '     '^ 
But  loads  c^S^g^lwojrahnoet  chdk^d  the  way. 
Bilk^d  statimers  for  yeomen  stood  prepar^d, 
And  Heningman  was  captain  of  the  guard. 
The  hoary  priaoe  in  majesty  appear^d,   *" 
High  on  a  throne  of  his  own  labours  rear'd. 
At  his  right  band  our  young  Ascanius  sateJ 
Rome^s  other  hope,  and  pillar  of  the  state.  * 
His  brows  thick  fbgs,  instead  of  glories,  grace^ 
And  lambent  dulnos  play'd  around  bis  face. 
As  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  oome, 
Swore  by  his  sire,  a  mortal  fbe  to  Romę ; 
So  ShadweU  swore,  nor  dioold  his  vow  be  ▼ain, 
T^  lie  tiil  deatb  tnie  dulness  would  maintaio  ^ 
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And,  in  his  father*t  rigbt,  and  Tea1m*8  defence, 
Ne'er  to  hare  peace  with  wit,  nor  tracę  witb  seose. 
The  king:  himself  the-sacred  unction  oiade, 
As  king  by  office,  and  as  priest  by  tiftde. 
In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  bali, 
He  placM  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale ;  ^ 
Lov6*s  kingdoni  to  his  right  he  did  convey, 
At  once  his  sceptre,  and  his  nile  of  sway ; 
Whose  righteons  lore  tbe  prince  had  practt8'd  young, 
And  from  whosc  loins  recorded  Psyche  sprang. 
His  temples,  last,  with  poppies  were  o^erspread, 
That  nodding  seemM  to  consecrate  his  head. 
Just  at  the  point  of  time,  if  Famę  not  lie, 
On  his  lefŁ  band  twelve  rcverend  owis  did  fly. 
>   So  Romulus,  'ds  snng,  by  l^ber's  brook, 
Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  rultures  took. 
Th*  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make. 
And  omens  of  his  futurę  empire  take. 
Tbe  sire  then  shook  the  honours  of  his  head, 
And  from  his  brows  damps  of  oblivion  shed 
Fuli  (»  the  filial  dułneas :  long  he  stood, 
Repelling  from  his  breast  the  raging  god ; 
At  length  burst  oni  in  this  prophetic  mood< 
/'  Heayens  bless  my  son  !   from  Ireland  lei  him 
reign 
To  far  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main ; 
Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known, 
And  greater  than  his  father*s  be  his  throne ; 
I  Beyond  Loye^  kingdom  let  himstretch  his  pen !— ■'' 
I  He  pausM,  and  all  the  peopłe  cry^d  **  Amen." 
I  Then  thns  continued  be :  "  my  son,  advance 
i  Still  in  new  impudence^  new  ig^orance. 
Success  let  others  teach,  leam  thou  fix>m  me 
Paiigs  withont  birth,  and  fhiitless  indastry. 
Let  Yirtnons  in  iiTe  years  be  writ ; 
yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit* 
t  gentle  Oeorge  in  triumph  tread  the  stage, 
ake  D^rimant  betray,  and  Lovełt  ragę  f 
het  Cully,  Cockwood,  FopHng,  charm  the  pit. 
And  in  their  fbliy  show  the  writer^s  wit. 
Yet  still  thy  foob  shall  stand  in  thy  defence. 
And  justify  their  author*s  want  of  sense. 
Let  theni  be  all  by  thy  own  model  madę 
Of  dolnesB,  and  desire  no  ibreign  aid ; 
That  they  to  futurę  ages  may  be  known, 
Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  thy  own. 
Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit  too  be  the  same, 
All  faW  of  thee,  and  differing  but  in  name. 
But  let  no  alien  Sedley  interpose, 
To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose. 
And  when  false  4ow'rs  of  rhetoric  thou  wouldst  cuU, 
Trust  Naturę,  do  not  labour  to  be  duli ; 
But  write  thy  best,  and  top ;  and,  in  each  line, 
Sir  FormaPs  oratory  will  be  thine : 
Sir  Formal,  though  unsought,  attends  thy  quill, 
And  does  thv  northem  dedications  fili. 
Nor  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to  famę, 
By  arrogating  Jonson^s  hostile  name. 
Let  father  Clecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with  praise. 
And  uncłe  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise. 
Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonson  has  uo  part : 
What  share  have  we  in  Naturę  or  in  Art  ? 
Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 
And  raił  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  ? 
Where  madę  he  ]ove  in  prince  Nicander*s  Tein, 
Or  swept  the  dust  iu  Psyche^s  hnmble  strain^ 
Where  sold  he  bargaius,  whip-stitch,  kiss  my  arse, 
PromisM  a  play,  and  dwindled  to  a  faroe  ? 
When  did  his  Muse  from  Fłetcher  scenes  purloin, 
As  thou  whole  Etherege  dost  transfuse  to  thine  ł 


But  so  traiisfu9*d,  as  mi  and  waten  (Iow, 

His  always  floats  above,  thine  sinks  below. 

This  łs  thy  pit>vince,  this  thy  woodrous  vay, 

New  humours  to  invent  for  each  new  play: 

Tliis  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thy  mind. 

By  which,  one  way,  to  dulness  'tis  i«clin*d : 

Which  makes  thy  writings  lean  on  one  side  stiH, 

And,  in  all  chaoges,  that  way  bends  thy  viii. 

Nor  let  thy  moyntain-belly  make  preience 

Of  iikeness ;  thine's  a  tympany  of  sensa 

A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bułk  is  writ. 

But  ^ure  thou^rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 

Uke  minę,  thy  gontle  numbers  feebly  creep; 

Thy  tragtc  Muse  giyes  smiles,  thy  comic  sieep. 

With  whate'er  gal]  thou  sett'st  thyself  to  wrjte, 

Tliy  inoflfeiwiye  satires  ne^er  bite. 

In  thy  felonious  heart  t])ough  ^^om  lies, 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 

Thy  genius  całls  thee  nut  to  purchase  famę 

In  keen  lambics,  but  mild  Anagram. 

Leave  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  thy  command, 

Some  peaceAił  province  in  Acrostic  land. 

There  thou  mayst  wings  display  and  altars  raise. 

And  torturę  ooe  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways. 

Or  if  thou  wouldst  thy  diiferent  talents  suit. 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  tbem  to  thy  lute.'* 

He  said ;  but  his  last  words  were  scaruely  beard : 
For  Bruce  and  Longvil  had  a  trap  prepar^d. 
And  down  they  sent  the  yet  declaiming  bard. 
Sinking  he  left  his  drugget  robę  behind. 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind. 
The  mantle  fell  to  tbe  young  propbefs  part, 
With  double  portioo  of  his  father^s  art. 
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TO 
MY  HONOUREU  FRIEMD  SIR  ROBERT  HOWAKB, 

ON  HIS  UCCBŁŁBirr  PUEMS. 

As  there  is  musie  uninfonn*d  by  art 
In  tbose  wild  notes,  which  with  a  meny  hesot 
llie  birds  in  unfrequented  sbades  expres8, 
Who,  better  taught  at  borne,  yet  please  os  less : 
So  in  your  Terse  a  natiTe  sweetness  dwells, 
Which  shames  composure,  and  its  art  excel& 
Singing  no  morę  can  your  soft  numbers  grace» 
Than  paint  adds  charms  unto  a  beauteous  face. 
Yet  as,  when  mighty  rivers  gently  creep, 
Their  even  calmness  does  suppose  them  deep  ; 
Such  is  your  Muse :  no  metaphor  swelfd  bigh 
With  dangerous  boldness  lifts  her  to  the  sky : 
Those  mounting  fancies,  when  tłiey  fali  again. 
Show  sand  and  dirt  at  bottom  do  rematn. 
So  firm  a  strengtb,  and  yet  wiŁhal  so  sweet, 
Did  never  but  in  &imson*s  riddle  meet. 
*Tis  strange  each  line  so  great  a  weightsboołd  bemr. 
And  yet  no  sign  of  toil,  no  sweat  appear. 
Eitber  your  art  hides  art,  as  stoics  feign 
Then  least  to  feel,  when  most  they  sufler  poin  i 
And  we,  duli  souls,  admire,  but  cannot  see 
What  hidden  springs  within  the  engine  be. 
Or  'tis  some  happiness  that  still  pursues 
Each  act  and  motion  of  your  gracefiil  Muse. 
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Or  n  it  FofttiDe's  work,  that  in  your  head  ' 

The  curious  nei»  that  is  for  fancies  ipread, 

Lets  throu^  iti  meshes  erery  meaner  thouf^ht, 

While  rieh  ideas  there  are  ooly  caugbt  ? 

Sure  that*8  not  all ;  this  is  a  piece  too  fair 

To  be  the  child  of  Chance,  and  not  of  Care* 

No  atoms  casnally  together  burlM 

Could  e*er  produce  lo  beautiful  a  world. 

Nor  dare  I  such  a  docirine  here  admit, 

As  would  destroy  tbe  pTOvidence  of  wit. 

'Tia  your  strong  genins  then  which  docs  not  feel 

Tbuse  weights,  would  make  a  weaker  gpirit  reel. 

To  carry  weight,  and  run  so  lightly  too, 

Is  what  alone  your  Pegasus  can  do. 

Great  Heicoles  himaelf  coold  ne'er  do  morę, 

Than  not  to  ieel  thote  heavens  and  gods  he  borę. 

Your  easier  odes,  which  for  delight  were  peun'd, 

Yet  oar  instmction  make  their  aeMond  end: 

We*re  both  enrich'd  and  pieaa^d,  like  them  thatwoo 

At  once  a  beauty,  and  a  fortunę  too. 

(>f  morał  knowledge  poesy  was  ()ueen, 

And  still  she  raight,  had  wanton  wits  not  been ; 

Who,  like  iii  guardians,  liv*d  themselyes  at  large, 

And,  not  content  with  that,  debaiichM  their  charge. 

Like  some  braye  captaln»  your  successful  pen 

Restores  the  escird  to  ber  crown  again : 

And  gives  ns  hope,  that,  haviog  seen  the  da5^ 

Whed  nothing  flourishM  but  fanatic  bajrs, 

All  will  at  length  iu  this  opinion  rest, 

"  A  sober  prince'9  govemfflent  is  best." 

This  is  not  all ;  your  art  the  way  bas  foond 

To  make  th'  impro^ement  of  the  richest  ground, 

That  toil  which  those  immortal  laurełs  borę, 

That  once  the  sacred  Maro'8  teraplea  wore. 

£H2a'8  griefs  are  so  ezpress^d  by  you, 

They  are  too  eloquent  to  haye  been  tnie. 

Had  she  so^spoke,  ^neas  had  obey*d 

What  Dido,  rather  than  what  Jore  had  said. 

If  fimeral  rites  can  gire  a  ghost  repose, 

Yoar  Mose  so  jusUy  bas  discharged  those, 

£liza*s  shade  may  now  its  wandering  cease. 

And  claim  a  title  to  the  ftelds  of  peace. 

But  if  .£neas  be  obltg*d,  no  less 

Your  kiodnesB  great  Achilles  doth  confess ; 

Who,  dressM  by  Statins  in  too  bold  a  look, 

Did  ill  become  those  virgin  robes  he  took. 

To  understand  faow  much  we  owe  to  you, 

We  must  your  numbers,  with  your  author^s,  view: 

Then  we  shall  see  his  woiIl  was  lamely  rough, 

Each  figurę  stifi^  as  if  design'd  in  buff : 

His  colours  laid  so  thidc  on  every  place, 

As  ooly  showM  the  pąiut,  but  bid  the  face. 

Bot  as  Jn  perspective  we  beauties  see, 

Which  in  the  glass,  not  in  the  pioture,  be; 

So  here  our  sight  6bligittgły  mistakes 

That  wealth,  which  his  your  bounty  only  makes. 

Thns  Tulgar  disbes  are,  by  cooks  disguis'd. 

Morę  for  their  dressing,  than  their  substance  prizM. 

Your  cnriotts  notes  so  search  into  that  age, 

When  aU  was  fable  but  tbe  sacred  page, 

That,  sińce  in  that  dark  night  we  needs  must  stray, 

We  are  at  least  misled  in  pleasant  way. 

But,  wiiat  we  most  admtre,  your  yerse  no  less 

The  prophet  than  the  poet  doth  confess. 

£re  our  weak  eyes  discem'd  the  doubtful  streak 

Of  light,  you  saw  great  Charles  his  moming  break. 

So  skilful  seamen  ken  the  land  iiom  for, 

Which  shows  like  mists  to  the  duli  passenger. 

To  Charles  your  Muse  first  pays  ber  duteous  ]ove, 

As  still  the  aocients  did  hegm  firom  Jovet 


With  Monk  yoo  end,  whote  namepreserv'd  sball  be 

As  Romę  recorded  Rufhs*  memory, 

Who  thought  it  greater  honour  to  obey 

His  country^s  interest,  than  the  world  to  sway. 

But  to  write  worthy  things  of  worthy  men, 

Is  the  peculiar  talent  of  your  pen : 

Yet  let  me  take  your  mantle  up,  and  I 

"Will  Tenture  in  your  right  to  prophesy. 

"  This  work,  by  ment  first  of  fome  secure, 

Is  likewiae  happy  in  its  genitnre : 

For,  sińce  Vis  bom  when  Charles  ascends  the  throne, 

It  shares  at  once  his  fortunę  and  its  own.*' 


EPISTLE  II. 


TO 


MY  HONOURKD  FRIEND  DR.  CHARŁKTON, 

ON  HIS  ŁEARNBD  AND  USEPUŁ  WOKKS  ;  BUT  MORB  PARTI- 
CDLARLY  HM  TRBAT1SE  OF  STDMBHBHGB,  BY  HIM  EB- 
STORBO  TO  HBB  TRUB  POUNDRR. 

TiTR  longest  tyranny  that  ever  sway'd, 
Was  that  wherein  qur  ancestors  betray^d 
Their  free-bom  reason  to  the  Stagirite, 
And  madę  his  toreb  their  umycrsal  light 
So  truth,  while  only  one  supply*d  the  state, 
Grew  scarce,  and  dear,  and  yet  sophisticate. 
Still  it  was  booght,  like  emp^ric  wares,  or  chaims, 
Hard  words  seaPd  up  with  Aristotle*s  arms. 
Columbus  was  the  fint  that  shook  hń  throne; 
And  found  a  temperate  in  a  torrid  zonę : 
The  feyerish  air  fonn*d  by  a  cooling  breese, 
The  frnitfol  vales  set  round  with  shady  trces ; 
And  gniltless  men,  who  danc^d  away  their  time, 
Fresh  as  their  groves,  and  happy  as  their  clime. 
Had  we  still  paid  that  homage  to  a  name, 
Which  only  Ood  and  Naturę  justly  claim; 
The  western  seas  had  been  our  utmost  bound, 
Where  poets  still  n^ight  dream  the  Sun  was  drownM : 
And  all  the  stars  that  shine  in  southem  skies, 
Had  been  admir*d  by  nonę  but  savage  eyes.  ^ 
Among  th'  asserters  of  free  reaaon*s  claim, 
Our  nation^s  not  the  least  in  worth  or  fome. 
The  world  to  Bacon  does  not  only  owe 
Its  present  knowledge,  but  its  foture  too. 
Gilber  shall  lirę,  till  loadstones  cease  to  draw, 
Or  British  fleets  tbe  boundless  ocean  awe. 
And  noble  Boyle,  not  less  in  Naturę  seen, 
Than  bis  great  brother  read  in  states  and  men» 
The  circłing  streams,  once  thonght  bnt  pools^  cf 

bkx)d 
(Wbether  life's  fuel,  or  tbe  body^a  food) 
From  dark  obliyion  Haryey^b  name  shall  sa^e ; 
While  Ent  keeps  all  the  honour  that  he  gaye. 
Nor  are  you,  leamed  ftiend,  tbe  least  renown'd ; 
Wbose  fome,  not  circumscribM  with  English  ground, 
Flies  like  tbe  nimbie  joumies  of  the  light ; 
And  is,  like  that,  unspent  too  in  its  flight. 
Whatever  truths  baye  been,  by  art  or  chance, 
RedeemM  from  errour,  or  from  tgnorance, 
Thin  in  their  authors,  like  rich  yeins  of  ore, 
Your  works  unite,  and  still  discoyer  morę. 
Soch  is  tbe  healing  yirtne  of  your  pen. 
To  perfoct  cures  on  books,  a)i  well  as  men. 
Nor  is  this  work  the  least :  you  well  may  giye 
To  men  new  yigonr,  who  ma^e  stones  to  liye. 
Through  you,  the  Danes,  their  short  dominkrn  loit, 
A  looger  «0Dquest  than  the  Sajsons  boast 
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Stonehenge,  once  tbooght  a  tempie,  yoa  ha^e  foand 
A  thmne,  where  kings,  our  earUily  gods,   were 

crown*d ; 
Where  by  tbeir  wondeiing  tabjects  they  were  seen, 
Joy^d  With  tbeir  sUtnre,  and  tbeir  prinoeiy  raien. 
Our  florereign  here  abore  the  rest  might  ftand. 
And  here  be  choee  agam  to  role  fhe  land. 

These  miot  sheltePd  once  hit  sacred  head, 
When  be  from  Wor^ter^s  fatal  battle  fled ; 
Watch*d  by  the  gcoiut  of  thit  royal  place. 
And  mighty  Tiiioni  of  the  Danath  race. 
His  refuge  then  wat  for  a  tempie  thown : 
Buty  be  restorM,  tit  nom  beoome  a  throne. 


EPISTLE  III. 

TO  THB  ŁADY  CAtTŁEMAIN, 

UrOM  HSa  BMCOUIAOIKG  BIS  PIEST  PŁAT. 

As  seamen,  shipwi«ck'd  on  tome  ha|my  thoie, 
I>itcover  wealtb  in  landt  unknoim  bemro; 
Andt  what  thetr  art  had  labour^d  kmg  in  Tatn, 
By  thdr  mitfortunet  bappily  obtain : 
So  my  miich-enTy'd  Mote,  by  ttorms  long  tott, 
Is  thiown  opon  yoor  hotpitable  coatt, 
And  findt  morę  li^oar  by  ber  ill  socceti, 
Than  the  could  hope  fir  by  her  happinen. 
Once  Cato^t  Tiitoe  did  the  godt  oppote ; 
While  they  the  victor,  he  the  Tanquiih*d  diote : 
But  yoo  ba^e  done  what  Cato  conld  not  do^ 
To  choote  the  Tanqoi8h*d,  and  restore  him  toa 
Let  othen  itttl  triumph,  and  gain  tbeir  cause 
By  tbeir  deierti,  or  by  the  worid'8  appłaote  i 
lii  Merit  crownt,  and  Jnitice  laurelt  gi^e. 
But  let  me  happy  by  yoor  -pity  lire^ 
True  poeti  empty  famę  and  praite  detpise, 
Fama  ia  the  tmmpet,  but  yoor  nsiile  the  prize. 
Yott  sit  abore,  and  soe  vaia  men  below 
Contend  for  what  yoo  only  can  besto# : 
But  thoie  great  actiont  othen  do  by  chance, 
Aze,  like  yoor  beanty,  yoor  inhentance: 
So  great  a  tool,  soch  sweetaets  join'd  in  one, 
Could  only  ipring  from  noble  Grandieon. 
Yoo,  like  the  ttars,  not  by  reflectioa  brigfat, 
Are  bom  to  your  own  UeaTen,  and  your  own  light; 
like  them  are  good,  bot  from  a  noUer  caote, 
From  yoor  own  knowledge^  net  from  Natare*t  laws. 
Your  power  yoo  never  ote,  but  for  defienoe, 
To  goaid  your  own,  or  others'  innocenoe : 
Yoor  Ibet  are  toch,  at  they,  mt  you,  have  madę. 
And  YiTtue  may  repal,  thongh  not  in^adeii 
Snob  ooorage  did  tiie  ancient  heroet  ihow, 
Who^  when  they  might  piwrent,  woold  wait  tiie 

bknr: 
With  soch  atmnmce  as  they  meant  to  say, 
We  will  o*efQODie,  bot  toom  the  tafostway. 
What  Ibrtber  foar  of  danger  can  there  be  ? 
fieauty,  wbich  captiTet  all  thingt,  lett  me  freew 
Fotterity  will  jodge  by  my  toocett, 
I  had  thie  Orecian  poet*8  h^pinest, 
Who,  waTi^g  plott,  found  oot  a  better  way ; 
Some  god  detoended,  and  pratenr^d  the  play. 
When  fint  the  triampht  of  yoor  tez  were  tim^ 
By  thote old poatt,  Beanty  wasbot yoang, 
AiMf  lew  admiHd  the  nathre  red  and  whita, 
TUI  iKwti  dnmnd  thioiii^  to  charai  tka  light ; 


So  Beauty  took  on  trust,  and  did  eikgage 
For  sums  of  praises  till  die  came  to  age. 
But  thit  long-growing  debt  to  poetry 
You  juftly,  madam,  hare  diKJiarg'd  to  me» 
When  yoor  applanse  and  faTOor  did  infbse 
New  life  to  my  oondenmM  and  dying  Mi 


EPIfiTLE  IV. 

TO  Mft.  ŁBB,  ON  HU  AŁBXAMDKJt« 

Tut  blast  of  oommon  oentore  oooM  I  fear, 
Befare  yoor  play  my  name  shoold  not  appaar  ; 
For  't  will  be  tbonght,  and  with  aome  coionr  haa, 
I  pay  the  bribe  Lfirst  TeceiT*d  irom  yooi 
That  motnal  Touchera  for  our  fome  we  standy 
And  play  the  gamę  into  eaeh  other's  band  i 
And  at  cheap  pen'ortht  to  ourselTes  afiwd, 
As  Bernat  and  the  brotben  of  the  tword. 
Such  libels  pmate  men  may  well  endore, 
When  Btatet  and 


core: 
For  ill  men,  oontckmt  of  tbeir  inward  gaiH, 
Thuik  the  bett  actiont  on  by*«ndt  are  baik. 
And  yet  my  tilence  had  not  'scapTd  thdr  spite ; 
llien,  Enry  had  not  soffer^d  me  to  wiite  ; 
For,  sinoe  I  conld  not  ignoraace  pretend* 
Soch  merit  I  most  eavy  or  oommend. 
So  many  caiididates  there  ttand  far  wit, 
A  place  at  coort  it  tcaroe  to  bard  to  get : 
In  ▼ain  they  orowd  each  otfaer  at  the  door  } 
For  ev'n  reyeitions  are  all  begg'd  be%ne : 
Desert,  how  known  toe^er,  it  long  delay'd ; 
And  then,  too,  foołt  and  knaves  are  better  payU 
Yet,  as  tome  actiont  bear  so  great  a  name, 
That  courtt  themtelvetare  jott,  for  fear  of  abame 
So  bas  the  mighty  merit  of  yoor  play 
Eactorted  piaise,  and  fiMC^d  itaelf  away. 
T^hereas^titatsea;  who  furthett  goes, 
Or  daret  the  most,  mafcet  all  tbe  rett  his  fbes. 
Yet  when  some  yirtoe  much  outgrowt  tbe  rett* 
It  shoott  too  fost,  and  high,  to  be  ezprest; 
As  his  heroic  woilh  strock  £nvy  doinb^ 
Who  took  the  Dotchman,  and  who  cut  the 
Soch  pnut6  is  yoon,  while  yoo  the  pasaioa 
That  'tis  no  longer  feign*d,  *tit  real  lorę, 
Where  Naturę  ttinmpht  over  wretched  Art ; 
We  only  waim  the  head,  but  yoa  the  hean^ 
AlwajTs  yoo  warm  ;  and  if  the  rising  year, 
As  in  hot  regiont,  brings  the  Son  too  near, 
Tis  but  to  make  yoor  fragrant  viM>  blotr, 
Which  in  oor  eooler  climatet  wiu  not  graw. 
They  oiUy  tfamk  yoa  animate  your  tbeme 
With  too  much  flre,  who  aiethentehres  all  pUega. 
Prizet  woold  be  for  lags  of  sknrett  paoe, 
Werę  cripplet  madę  the  jodget  of  the  nioe. 
Despite  thote  dronet,  who  praise,  whBe  tkeyap- 


Tbe  too  much  yigoor  of  your  yoothfiil  Mi 
That  boodile  ttyle  which  they  yomr  Yirtne  ■nkc, 
Is  in  your  power;  yoo  need  bot  ttoop  and  takci. 
Yoor  beauteoot  imaget  mott  be  allow*d 
'  By  all*  bot  tome  Tile  poets  of  the  onsni. 
Bot  how  sboold  any  tign-pott  dawbcr  ~ 
The  worlk  of  ntian  or  of  Aogdo  ? 
Haid  featuret  eveiy  bongler  can 
To  draw  taoe  bemily»  ihowi  »i 
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EPISTLE  V. 


to  THfe  KARL  Ot  ROSCOMMOIf , 
OK  BIS  BXCEŁŁBirr  BtSAT  ON  TBAM8ŁATBO  rBRiB. 

Wbrhu  the  fhutful  Nile,  or  Tyrian  shore, 
The  seedt  of  arts  and  infant  scieoce  borę, 
Tis  surę  the  noble  plant,  tranaiaied  fint, 
AdvancM  its  head  m  Orecian  gardens  nurat 
The  Greciana  added  vene :  their  tnnefal  toogue 
Madę  Naturę  fint,  and  Naturę^  God,  their  taag. 
Nor  stopt  translation  here :  for  conquering  Ronie» 
¥rith  Grecian  spoils,  bionght  Giecian  numbers 

home; 
£Drich*d  by  those  Athenian  Muses  morę, 
Thaa  all  the  vanqui8h'd  world  could  yield  before : 
Till  barbarous  nations,  and  morę  barbarous  times, 
DebasM  the  majesty  of  verse  to  rhymes ; 
Those  rude  at  ftrst :  a  kind  of  hobbling  prose» 
That  limp*d  ak»g,  and  tinkled  in  the  cloae. 
But  Italy,  reTiving  from  the  trance 
Of  Yandai,  Goth,  and  Monkish  ignorance, 
With  pauses,  cadence,  and  weU-vowerd  words, 
Aiuf  all  the  graces  a  good  ear  affords, 
Madę  rhyme  an  art,  and  Dante'8  polishM  page 
Restor^d  a  silyer,  not  a  golden  age. 
Then  Petrarch  follow'd,  and  in  him  we  see, 
What  rhyme  improT*d  in  all  its  height  can  be : 
At  best  a  pleasing  sound,  and  fair  barbarity. 
The  French  pursued  their  steps;  and  Britain,  last, 
In  manly  sweetness  all  the  r^  surpass^d. 
The  wit  of  Greece,  the  grafity  of  Romę, 
Appear  eudted  in  th/e  British  loom : 
The  Muses'  empire  is  restor^d  again, 
In  Charles^s  reign,  and  by  Roscommon^s  pen. 
Yet  modeftly  he  does  his  work  sunrey. 
And  calls  a  finish'd  poem  an  Essay ; 
For  all  the  needfol  rules  aie  scatter^d  here ; 
Truth  smoothly  told,  and  pleasantly  scvere ; 
So  well  is  Art  disgois^d,  for  Naturę  to  appear. 
Nor  ueed  those  rules  to  giye  translation  light: 
His  own  esample  is  a  flame  so  bright; 
That  he  who  but  anives  to  copy  well, 
Uaguided  will  advance,  unknowing  will  exce1. 
Scarce  his  own  Horace  could  such  rules  ordain, 
Or  his  own  Yirgil  sing  a  nobler  strain. 
How  much  in  him  may  rising  Ireland  boast, 
How  muoh  in  gaining  him  has  Britain  lost ! 
Their  island  in  re^enge  has  ours  reclaim'd ; 
The  morę  instructed  we,  the  morę  we  still  are  shamM. 
Tis  well  for  ns  his  generous  blood  did  flow 
I>eriv'd  from  British  channels  long  ago; 
That  here  his  cauqnering  anceston  were  nurst; 
And  Ireland  but  translated  England  flnrt : 
By  this  leprisal  we  regain  our  right, 
Elsę  must  the  two  oontending  natioos  fight ; 
A  nobler  quarrel  for  his  native  earth, 
Than  .what  dirided  Greece  for  Homer*s  birth. 
To  what  perfection  will  our  tongue  arrire, 
How  will  inrention  and  translation  thri^e, 
When  Atttfaors  nobly  bom  will  bear  their  part. 
And  not  disdain  th*  inglorious  praise  of  Art ! 
Oreat  generals  thiis,  descending  from  command, 
With  their  own  toil  proroka  the  soldiers'  hand. 
How  will  sweet  Orid^s  ghost  be  pleas*d  to  h^ar 
His  feme  aagmenled  by  an  Englisb  peer| 
How  he  embellishes  his  Helen's  lores, 
Outdoes  his  soUimm^  aad  hii  genie  improv«fl  I 


When  thesc  trandate,  and  teach  translators  too^ 
Nor  firstling  kid,  nor  any  vulgar  tow, 
Should  at  Apollo*s  grateful  altar  stand : 
Roscommon  writes;  to  that  auspicious  handy 
Muse,  feed  the  buli  that  spums  the  yellow  sand. 
Roscommon,  whom  both  court  and  camps  commeod. 
Tnie  to  his  prince,  and  faithful  to  his  friend ; 
Roscommon,  first  in  fields  of  honour  known, 
First  in  the  peacoful  triumphs  of  the  gown ; 
Who  both  Minerras  jns^y  makes  bis  own. 
Now  let  the  few  belovM  by  Jove,  and  they 
Whom  infiisM  Titan  form^d  of  better  clay. 
On  equal  terms  with  ancient  wit  engage, 
Nor  mighty  Homer  iear,  nor  sacred  YirgiPs  pages 
Our  English  palące  opens  wide  in  state  $ 
And  without  stooping  they  may  pass  the  gate. 


EPISTLE  VI. 

TO  THE  DUTCHBSa  OF  YOBK, 

ON  Bia  aEToair  noM  scoTŁAim  in  m  tiak  \6WL 

When  factious  Ragę  to  cruel  exłle  drore 
The  queen  of  beauty,  and  the  court  of  love, 
The  Muses  droopM,  with  their  forsaken  arts. 
And  the  sad  Cupids  broke  their  uselen  darts: 
Our  fruitful  plains  to  wilds  and  deserts  tum'd, 
Uke  Eden*s  face,  when  banish^d  man  it  mouni'd» 
Love  was  no  morę,  when  loyalty  was  gone^ 
The  great  supporter  of  his  awful  throne. 
Love  could  no  longerafter  Beauty  stay, 
But  wander^d  northward  to  the  Terge  of  day« 
As  if  the  Sun  and  he  had  lost  their  way. 
But  now  th*  illustrious  nymph,  retum^d  again, 
Brings  every  grace  trinmphaat  in  her  train. 
The  wondering  Nereids,  though  they  nus'd  no  storm, 
Foreflow*d  her  passage,  to  iMthold  her  form : 
Some  cry*d,  a  Yenus ;  some,  a  Thettt  past ; 
But  this  was  not  so  fiur,  nor  that  so  cfaasto* 
Far  from  her  sight  flew  Faction,  Strife,  and  Pride ; 
And  Envy  did  but  look  on  her,  and  d3rVl. 
Whate'er  we  suffer^d  ticam  our  sullen  fate, 
Her  sight-  is  puTcha8*d  at  an  easy  ratę. 
Hiree  gloomy  years  against  this  day  were  setf 
But  this  one  mighty  sum  has  clear*d  the  debtc 
like  Joseph^s  dream,  but  with  a  better  ^oom, 
Tbe  fomine  past,  the  plenty  still  to  come. 
For  her  the  weeptng  Hea^ens  beoome  serene; 
For  her  the  ground  is  clad  in  cheerfnl  grean: 
For  her  the  nightingales  are  taught  to  sing, 
And  Naturę  has  for  her  delayM  the  spring. 
Hie  Muse  resumes  her  kmg-forgotten  lays. 
And  Lorę  restor^d  his  ancient  realm  sarve3w, 
Recals  our  bteuties,  and  revłres  oor  plnys ; 
His  waste  dominions  peoples  once  again, 
And  irom  her  presence  dates  bis  seoNid  reign. 
But  awful  charms  on' her  foir  forabead  sit, 
Dispensing  what  she  never  will  admit: 
Pleasing,  yet  coM,  like  Cynthia'8  sil^er  beaniy 
The  people*s  wonder,  and  the  poefs  theme.  ' 

I>ist^mper*d  Zeal,  Sedition,  canker'd  Hste, 
No  morę  shall  vex  the  church,  and  tear  the  state  1 
No  morę  shall  Faction  civil  discords  morę, 
Or  only  discords  of  too  tender  lovei 
Disoord,  like  that  of  music's  Tarious  parts ; 
Discord,  that  gsakes  the  haimooy  of.  hearts  ; 
Dtscord,  that  only  this  diipute  shall  bring, 
Who  best  shall  lo?e.the  duke»  and  lenre  the  king« 
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EPISTTLE  VII. 

A  ŁETTBR  TO  SIR  GEORGB  BTHERBGE. 

To  you  who  Wre  in  chlll  degree, 

'As  map  informs,  of  fifty-thre#. 

And  do  not  much  for  cold  atone. 

By  brini^n^  thither  fifty-one. 

Metbinkii  all  climes  shoald  be  alike, 

From  tropie  ev^  to  pole  artiqiie  ;- 

Since  you  have  such  a  GonttitutioD 

As  no  where  stiflers  diminution. 

You  can  be  old  in  grave  debatę. 

And  young  in  lore-affiiirs  of  state ; 

And  both  €o  wi^es  and  hosbands  sbow 

The  Tigour  of  a  plenipa 

like  Dłighty  missioner  yoa  come 

"  Ad  Partes  Infidelium." 

A  work  of  woodroos  merit  surę, 

So  far  to  go,  80  mach  t*  endure ; 

And  all  to  preach  to  German  dame^ 

Where  sonnd  of  Cupid  never  came. 

Less  had  you  done,  had  you  been  sent 

As  far  as  Drakę  or  Pinto  went. 

For  c]oves  or  nutroegs  to  the  Ime-a, 

Or  ev'o  for  oranges  to  China. 

That  had  indeed  becn  charity ; 

Where  lore-sick  ladies  helplcM  lie, 

Chapt,  and  for  vanŁ  of  Iiquor  drj'. 

Bot  you  ha^e  madę  yotn*  zeal  appear 

Witbin  the  circle  of  the  Bear. 

What  region  of  the  Earth  *8  so  duli, 

That  is  not  of  yoar  labonrs  foli  ? 

lYiptolemus  (so  sang  the  Nlae) 

Strew'd  plenty  from  his  cart  dirine. 

But,  spite  of  all  these  fable-makers, 

He  never  sowM  on  Almain  acres : 

No,  that  was  left  by  Pate*s  decree. 

To  be  periormM  and  sung  by  thee. 

Thou  break'st  through  forms  with  as  moch  ease 

As  the  Preach  king  throagh  articles. 

In  g^nd  affatrs  thj^days  are  spent, 

In  waging  wcigbty  compiiment, 

"With  such  as  monarchs  represent 

They,  whom  snch  vast  fatigues  attend, 

Want  some  soft  minntes  to  unbend. 

To  show  the  worki,  that  noar  and  then 

Great  ministers  are  mortal  men. 

Then  Rhenish  mmmers  walk  the  lound; 

In  bumpers  every  king  is  crownM  f   ' 

Besides  three  holy  mi£red  Hectors, 

And  the  wfaole  college  of  electors. 

Ko  health  of  potentate  is  snnk, 

That  pays  to  make  his  enToy  dnmk. 

These  Dotch  delights,  I  meotionM  last» 

Suit  not,  I  know,  your  English  taste: 

For  winę  to  lea^e  a  whore  or  play 

Was  ne^er  3roar  eiEcellency^  way. 

Kor  need  this  title  give  ofience, 

For  here  you  were  your  ercdlence, 

For  gaming,  writing,  speaking,  keeping-. 

His  escellence  for  all  bat  sleeping. 

Kow  if  you  tope  in  form,  and  treat, 

'Tis  the  soar  sauoe  to  the  sweet  mcat, 

The  fine  yon  pay  lor  being  great. 

Kay,  here  "s  a  harder  impositioa, 

Which  is  indeed  the  courfs  petition^ 

That,  setting  worldly  pomp  aside^ 

MThich  poet  bas  «Ł  fcnt  deny*d. 


Yon  would  be  pleas*d  in  humble  way 
To  write  a  trille  calPd  a  play. 
Thts  tnily  is  a  degradatioo. 
But  would  oblige  the  crown  and  nation 
NexŁ  to  your  wise  negotiation. 
If  you  pretend,  as  well  3roa  roay» 
Your  high  degree,  your  friends  will  say, 
The  duke  St  Aignon  madę  a  play. 
If  Gallic  wit  conrince  you  scaroe. 
His  grace  of  Bncks  bas  madc  a  fiarce» 
And  yon,  whoK  comic  wit  is  terse  all; 
Can  hardly  fali  below  Reheanal. 
llien  finish  what  you  ba^e  began  i 
But  scribble  faster  if  you  can : 
For  yet  no  George,  to  our  disceminKr 
Has  writ  without  a  ten  years  waniing. 


EPISTLE  VIII. 

TO  MR.  SOUTHERN E, 
ON  HIS  COMBDT  CAŁŁED  THB  WIYBS*  EZCfFIŁ 

Sou  there  's  a  (ate  in  plays,  and  'tis  in  vain 

To  wiite  while  these  malignant  planets  retgn. 

Some  Tery  Ibolish  influence  rules  tbe  pit. 

Not  ahrays  kind  to  sense,  or  just  to  wit : 

And  whilst  it  lasts,  let  buflbonry  succeed. 

To  make  us  laugh;  for  never  was  morę  needL 

Farce,  in  ftself,  is  of  a  nasty  scent ; 

But  the  gain  smells  not  of  tbe  escreznent. 

Hie  Spanish  nymph,  a  wit  and  beanty  too^ 

With  all  ber  charms,  borę  but  a  single  show : 

But  let  a  monster  Muscoyite  appear, 

He  draws  a  crowded  audience  round  tbe  year. 

May  be  thou  hast  not  pleasM  the  h(ix  and  ptt ; 

Yet  those  who  blame  thy  tale  appland  tby  wit : 

So  Terence  plotted,  but  so  Terenoe  writ- 

Like  his  thy  thoughts  are  true,  tby  langoage  deao ; 

Ev*n  lewdness  is  ma^e  morał  in  thy  scenę. 

The  hearers  may  for  want  of  Nokes  repine  ; 

But  rest  secare,  the  readers  will  be  thine. 

Nor  was  tby  labour^d  drama  danm*d  or  biss^d. 

But  with  a  kind  cirility  dismiss^d ; 

With  such  gpod  manners,  as  tbe  Wife  did 

Who,  not  accepting,  did  but  just  refose. 

There  was  a  glance  at  parting;  such  a  lock, 

As  bids  thee  not  gire  o'er,  for  one  rebnke. 

Bat  if  thou  wooldst  be  seen,  as  wdl  as  read, 

Copy  ODO  Hving  author,  and  one  dead : 

The  standard  ^  thy  style  let  Etherege  be; 

For  wit,  th*  immortał  spring  of  Wycberiey : 

Łeam,  after  both,  to  draw  some  just  design. 

And  the  nezt  age  will  leam  to  copy  thine. 


EPISTLE  IX. 

TO  HENRY  RIGDBNy  ESQ. 

ON  niS  TBANSŁATION  OF  TBB  TENTB  SATBB  1» 
JITYENAŁ. 

Tbb  Grecian  whs,  who  satire  first  began, 
Were  pleasant  Pasąnins  on  the  life  of  man : 
At  mighty  Tillains,  who  the  state  opprest, 
Tbey  durat  not  raił,  perfaaps;  thcy  lash'd,  at  leasl* 
And  tum'd  them  out  of  office  with  a  jest. 
Ko  fool  conld  peep  abroad,  but  ready  stand 
The  drołls  to  clap  a  bauble  in  bis  band. 
Wise  iegislators  nerer  yet  coold  draw 
A  fbp  witbin  the  reacb  of  common  law  ^ 
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or  postare,  dren,  f^primace,  anduffecUUon, 

"hough  foes  to  sense,  are  harmleas  to  the  nation. 

Kir  Ust  redcess  is  dint  of  veree  to  try, 

Lnd  Satire  is  oar  court  of  chancery. 

'his  way  took  Horace  to  reform  an  age, 

Tot  bad  enough  to  need  an  author^s  ragę. 

tut  yoar*s,  who  liv'd  m  morę  degenerate  times, 

l^aa  fbrc'd  to  fasten  deep,  and  wony  crimes. 

Tet  3rou,  my  friend,  have  temper^d  him  so  weU, 

fou  make  him  smile  in  spite  of  all  his  zeal : 

kn  ait  peculiar  to  yourself  alone, 

To  join  the  virtues  of  two  styles  in  one. 

Oh !  were  your  author^s  principia  receiyM, 
lalf  of  the  labouring  world  wouid  be  reliev'd : 
'or  not  to  wish  is  not  to  be  deceiv*d. 
Łerenge  would  into  charity  be  chang*dy 
lecause  it  costs  too  dear  to  be  reveng'd : 
t  oosts  oor  quiet  and  content  of  mind, 
knd  when  'tis  compass'd  leaves  a  sting  behind« 
kippose  I  had  the  better  end  o'  th'  stafi^ 
VbLy  sbould  I  help  th'  ill-natur^d  world  to  laugh? 
Tis  all  alike  to  them»  who  get  the  day ; 
rhey  lorę  the  spite  and  mischief  of  tbe  fray. 
46 ;  I  have  cur^d  myself  of  that  disease ; 
^or  will  I  be  provok'd,  but  when  I  please: 
)at  let  me  half  that  cure  to  you  r^tore ; 
fou  giye  the  salve,  I  laid  it  to  the  sore. 

Our  kind  relief  agaiust  a  rainy  day, 
Seyond  a  taTero,  or  a  tedious  play, 
¥e  take  your  book,  and  laugh  our  spleen  away. 
f  all  your  tribe,  too  studious  of  debatę, 
KTouId  cease  false  bopes  and  titles  to  create^ 
[ied  by  tbe  rare  example  you  begun, 
}Uents  would  £bu1,  and  lawyers  be  undone. 


EP£?rLE  x; 

TO 

MT  DBAB  fribud  mr.  goiigrbvb, 

OM  HIS  COMBOr  CAŁUD  TOB  DOUBLB  SBAŁSB. 

PTbłł  then,  the  pn>mis*d  hour  is  come  at  last, 

Ilie  present  age  of  wit  obscures  the  past; 

ftrong  were  our  sires,  and  as  they  ibught  they  writ, 

!}onqueriiig  with  force  of  arms,  and  dint  of  wit: 

rheirs  was  the  giant  race,  before  the  flood ; 

Snd  tbus,    when  Charles  returo^d,  our  empire 

stood. 
!ike  Janus  he  the  stubbom  soil  roanor^d, 
?V1th  rules  of  husbandry  the  rankness  cnr^d ; 
Pam^d  us  to  manners,  when  the  stage  was  rude; 
knd  boisterous  English  wit  with  art  aidued. 
>ur  age  was  cuitłvated  thus  at  length ; 
lat  what  we  gain*d  in  skiU  we  k»t  in  strength. 
)ur  builders  were  with  want  of  genius  cuat  i 
rhe  second  tempie  was  not  like  the  first : 
nu  you,  the  best  Vitnivius,  come  at  length ; 
)or  beanties  equal,  but  excel  our  strength ; 
^rm  Doric  piUars  found  your  solid  base : 
rhe  fair  Corinthian  crowns  tbe  higher  space  i 
Phos  all  below  is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grece. 
h  easy  diaiogue  is  Fletcber*s  praise ; 
[le  moy*d  the  mind,  but  had  not  power  to  raise. 
3reat  Jonson  did  by  strength  of  judgment  please; 
fet,  doubling  Fletcher's  ibrce,  he  wants  his  ease. 
[n  differiąg  talents  both  adoni'd  their  age ; 
Dne  for  the  study,  tother  for  tbe  stage. 
But  botb  to  Congrere  justly  shall  submit, 
>ne  match'd  in  jadgment,  botb  o'QnB»tcb'd  in  wit 
VOL,VnŁ 


In  him  all  beanties  of  this  age  we  see, 

Etherege's  courtshlp,  Southern*s  purity, 

The  satire,  wit,  and  strength,  of  manly  Wycherley. 

All  this  in  blooming  youth  you  have  achievM : 

Nor  are  your  ibiPd  contemporeries  griev*d. 

So  much  the  sweetness  of  your  manners  move, 

We  cannot  envy  you^because  we  love. 

Fabius  mighi  joy  in  Ścipio,  when  he  saw 

A  beardless  consul  madę  against  tbe  law, 

And  join  his  sufierage  to  the  vote3  of  Romę ; 

Though  he  with  Hannibal  was  Qvercome. 

Thus  old  Romano  bowM  to  RaphaePs  famę. 

And  scholar  to  the  youth  he  taught  became. 

O  that  your  braws  my  laurel  had  sustainM ! 
Weil  had  I  been  depos^d,  if  you  had  reign'd : 
The  £ather  had  descended  for  the  son ; 
For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne. 
Thus,  when  the  state  one  Edward  did  dcpose, 
A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arase. 
But  now,  not  I,  but  poetry  is  cursM ; 
For  Tom  the  seoond  reigns  like  Tom  the  first 
But  let  them  not  mistake  my  patron^s  party 
Nor  cali  his  charity  their  own  desert. 
Yet  this  I  prophesy ;  thou  shalt  be  seen, 
(Though  with  some  short  parenthesis  between) 
High  on  the  throne  of  Wit,  and,  seated  there^ 
Not  minę,  that '/  UtUe,  but  thy  laurel  wear. 
Thy  first  attempt  an  early  promise  madę; 
That  early  promise  this  bas  morę  than  paid. 
So  bold,  yet  so  judiciously  you  dare, 
That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular. 
Ume,  place,  and  action,  may  with  pains  be  wrought; 
But  genius  must  be  born,  and  neyer  can  be  taught. 
This  is  your  portioo;  this  your  native  store  ; 
Heaven,  that  but  once  was  prodigat  before. 
To  Sbakspeare  gave  aa  much ;  she  oould  not  girą 
him  morę. 

Maintain  your  post:  that  *s  all  the  ^me  you  need ; 
For  'tis  impossible  you  should  proceed. 
Already  I  am  wom  with  cares  and  age, 
And  just  abandonhag  th'  ungretefiil  stage : 
Unprofitably  kept  at  Heayen*s  expense, 
I  live  a  rentHiharge  on  his  providence : 
But  you,  whom  every  Muse  and  Grace  adon^ 
Whom  I  foresee  to  better  fortunę  born. 
Be  kind  to  my  remains ;  and  O  defend, 
Against  your  ju^g^ent,  your  departed  iriend ! 
Let  not  th'  insulting  fbe  my  £&me  pursue, 
But  shade  thoee  laurels  which  descend  to  3rou« 
And  take  for  tribute  what  these  lines  ezpress: 
Yoa  merit  more ;  nor  could  my  love  do  less* 


EPISTLE  XI. 

TO  MR.  GRANYIŁŁB, 
ON  HIS  BXCBŁŁZMT  IBAOBOr  CAŁŁBD  HEROIC  ŁOTE. 

Auspicious  poet,  were  thou  not  my  friend, 
How  could  I  envy,  what  I  must  oonmiend ! 
But  sińce  'tis  Nature's  law  in  love  and  wit, 
That  youth  should  reign,  and  witbering  age  submit, 
With  less  regret  those  laurels  I  resign, 
Which,  dying  6n  my  brows,  revive  on  thine. 
With  better  vgrace  an  ancient  chief  may  yield 
The  łong-contended  honours  of  the  field, 
Than  yenture  all  his  fortunę  at  a  cast. 
And  fight,  like  Hannibal,  to  lose  at  laśt, 
Young  princes,  obstinate  to  win  the  prize, 
Though  yearly  beateii)  yearly  yet  they  rise : 
Qq 
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Old  mooarełtf,  though  mceessfoł,  rtill  hi  dodbt, 
Catch  at  a  peace,  and  wisely  toni  devoQt. 
Thuie  be  the  laurel  then ;  tby  blootnmg  cge 
Can  best,  if  any  can,  snpport  tbe  stage; 
WUch  80  decUnes,  that  shortly  we  mscy  tee 
Playera  and  pTays  reducM  to  second  inftmcy. 
Sharp  to  the  world,  bnt  thoughUess  of  renown, 
They  plot  not  on  the  stage,  bnt  on  the  town. 
And,  in  despair  their  empty  pit  to  iHT, 
Set  up  some  foreign  monster  m  a  bUL 
ThuM  they  jog  on,  still  trickhig,  ttever  thiłrhtg, 
And  murdering  płays,  wfaich  diey  mńcall  revivittg. 
Onr  sense  is  nonsense,  throngfa  theb*  pipes  convey*d; 
Scarce  can  a  poet  kncm  the  play  he  madę ; 
Tis  80  di8gais*d  m  deatfa ;  nor  titniln  'tń  he 
Hut  suffen  in  the  mangled  tragedy. 
Thus  Itys  first  was  kill*d,  and  adfter  dressM 
For  hii  own  ńm^  the  chief  invited  gnest. 
I  say  not  this  of  thy  sacoessful  scenes, 
Where  thine  was  aU  the  glory,  their^s  the  gams. 
With  fength  of  time,  mnch  jndgment,  and  morę  toil. 
Not  ill  they  acted,  what  they  could  not  spoil. 
Their  setttng  san  still  shoots  a  gtimmering  ray, 
like  ancient  Romę,  majestic  in  decay: 
And  better  gleanings  their  wom  soit  can  boast, 
Than  the  cnb-Tintage  of  the  neighbonring  ooest 
This  diftsrence  yet  tibe  jndging  world  will  tee  ; 
Thoa  oopicflt  Homer,  and  they  copy  thee. 


Tliy  inddents,  peniflpa,  too  Cnick  sre  Bopwat 
But  too  mneh  plenty  is  tiiy  fisdk  akne. 
At  least  bat  two  can  that  good  eitme  conBut, 
Thou  in  design,  and  WycheHey  in  wit. 
Let  thy  own  (Tanis  condenm  tbee^  if  tbey  daie; 
Contented  to  be  thinly  legular : 
Bom  there,  bnt  not  for  them,  aar  firaatfcd  soil 
With  morę  increase  rewards  thy  happy  tofl. 
Their  tongae,  enfecMed,  is  refin'd  toomnch; 
And,  like  pure  goM,  it  bends  at  erery  tondi: 
Our  sturdy  Teuton  yet  will  art  obey,  (alijL 

Morę  fit  for  manly  thonght,  and  strengtliaiM  litt 
Bnt  wfaence  art  thoa  inspir'd,  and  thoa  akoe^ 
To  floorish  in  an  idiom  nGt  thy  own  ? 
It  moves  our  wonder,  that  a  fordgn  gnest 
Shoałd  overmatch  the  moat,  and  mateh  the  beC 
In  ander-praising  Hiy  deserts,  I  wroog; 
Herę  find  the  fint  defldence  of  onr  tońgae : 
Words,  oncc  my  stock,  are  wantis^,  to 
So  great  a  poet,  and  so  good  a  firieDd. 


EPI^TLE  XIL 

TO  ITT  raiBUD  MR.  MWfTWIX, 

OH  HU  nAOBDT  CAŁŁED  BIAUTY  IN  DltiaiSS. 

^*ii  hard,  my  fnendy  to  wnte  m  soch  an  agi^ 
As  damns,  not  only  poets,  but  the  stafge. 
That  sacred  arf ,  by  Hearen  itself  infus^d, 
Whicb  Moses,  SaWd,  Solomon,  ha^e  tks^d^ 
Is  now  to  be  no  morę :  tfae  Mnses*  foes 
Would  mnk  thehr  Maker^s  praiaes  into  ptoie. 
MTere  tbey  content  to  prane  the  laTisfa  Tine 
Of  straggUng  branches,  and  improre  the  winę, 
Whc^  bnt  a  madman,  wonid  his  thooghts  defend  ? 
Ali  woold  snbmit ;  for  all  but  fools  will  mend. 
Bot  when  to  common  sense  tliey  give  the  lie, 
And  tom  distorted  words  to  blasphemy, 
They  give  the  scandal;  and  the  wise  diseem, 
Their  glosses  teach  an  age,  too  apt  to  leam. 
What  I  have  looady  or  prófknely  writ,  ^ 

Let  them  to  fires,  thdr  dne  desert,  commit : 
Nor,  when  aocus^d  by  me,  let  them  complain : 
Their  faults,  and  not  their  function,  I  arraign. 
Kebelllon,  worse  than  wiichcraft,  they  pursoed : 
The  polpit  preachM  the  crime,  the  people  rued. 
The  stage  was  silenc^d;  for  the  saints  would  see 
In  fields  perform*d  their  plotted  tragedy. 
But  let  os  first  reform,  and  then  so  liye, 
That  we  may  teach  our  teachers  to  forgiTC : 
Our  desk  be  plac'd  below  their  lofty  chain ; 
Our^B  be  the  practice,  as  the  precept  tbeir's. 
the  mend  part,  at  lóst,  we  may  divide, 
Humility  reward,  and  punish  Pridte ; 
Ambition,  Interest,  A^ariee,  accuse: 
Hieae  are  the  province  of  a  tragic  Bfose. 
These  hastthon  cbosen  ;  and  the  pnbiie  rolce 
Has  eqaaU'd  thy  perfermanoe  with  ^y  choicew 
Time,  actioa,  pUce,  are  so  pre8erv'd  by  tftee^ 
That  eren  Gomeille  mf ght  i#ith  eiivy  wm 
Th*  alttanoa  of  big  THpkd  IMif. 


EPISTLE  XIIL 

TO  wr 

HOłrOITHBD  KmsHAff,  JOHN  UKV1>ŁB, 

OF  CBE8TEBT0N,  IN  TBB  COUKIT  OP  HUmMOM^ 

ES^ 

How  Meas^d  is  be,  who  leads  s  couutiy  fife^ 
UiiTex'd  with  ansdoos  cares,  and  void  of  strft! 
Who^  stttdying  peaoe,  and  shnnfung  csril  rsgc^ 
Enjoy'd  his  yooth,  and  now  cbjcjk  fńs  age : 
All  who  deserre  bis  kire,  be  msikes  lus  own^ 
Andy  to  be  loiv'd  himself,  needs  only  to  be  knonk 

Just,  good,  and  wise,  oontending  neigfaboun  ooB^ 
Fram  3romr  awaid  to  wait  tbeir  fina]  domn; 
And,  foes  before,  retom  in  firiendship  home. 
Withoat  their  cost,  you  torminate  the  canse; 
And  8av8  th*  esepense  of  k»g  UligHNMi  iawft: 
Wbeie  saito  are  tmrenPd ;  and  ao  littie  wq% 
That  he  who  conquers,  is  but  last  undone: 
Such  wte  tet  yonr  deerees ;  bot  ao  design*^ 
The  sanctioa  leares  a  lasting  peace  lnHiM ; 
Like yotir own soul, serene;  a pattem  of  ynnrttid 

Promoting  oononrdy  and  eomposinc  sirifej 
lord  of  yoonelf,  uncombei^d  witii  a  tńlie ; 
Where,  foi*  a  year^  a  niuirtłł,  peflwips  a  nigbl) 
Long  penitence  succeeds  a  short  ddigfat : 
Minds  are  so  hardly  match'd,  that  ev*n  the  fiitt, 
Thoagh  paii^d  by  Heayen,  in  Paradise  w«re  emĄ 
For  man  and  wmnan,  tboogh  in  one  they  gnw, 
Yet,  first  or  last,  retom  again  to  twa 
He  to  God's  image^  she  tohis  was  madę  ;     [stnfl 
So,  fiirther  frbm  the  foont  the  streau  at  iMm 

How  could  he  starid,  when,  pot  to  dooble  psK, 
He  mast  a  weaker  than  Umaelf  soatain ! 
Each  might  hate  slood  perbaps ;  bwt  eaeb  aki^; 
Two  wresUen  help  to  poił  eaeh  oiHier  down. 

Not  that  my  rerse  vroo(ld  bleiiiish  aU  the  fiur; 
But  yet,  if  some  be  bad,  tis  wisdom  to  beware ; 
And  better  shun  the  bait,  thanstraggle  in  tbesMi 
Thus  have  you  shonoM,  and  shnn  tbe  many^d  Oś^ 
Trustittg  as  little  as  yo«i  can  to  Fafe& 

No  porter  goards  the  pessage  of  yoor  door, 
T  adflodt  the  wealfHy,  and  estelode  tbe  poor; 
For  God,  who  gave  the  ricbes,  gave  the  heart. 
To  sanctify  the  #hole,  by  giving  part ; 
Heaven,  whofovesa#  thewill,  the  ńteaaahm  wroolj^ 
And  to  th»  sMOndsofra  McMi^  bcAi^; 
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llie  tot-begotten  had  his  fiitherY  sham : 
lat  you,  like  Jacob,  aro  Rebecca*8  heir. 

So  may  your  stores  and  fraitful  fields  increase ; 
kod  ev«r  be  jrou  bIe8B*dy  whS  Kre  to  bless. 
b  Ceres  BO«r*d,  wfaere^er  ber  chariot  flew ; 
ta  HeaYen  in  deserts  rain^d  tbe  bread  of  dew ; 
\o  fne  to  many,  to  Telatians  most, 
Toa  feed  with  manna  your  own  Israel  bost. 

With  crowda  attended  of  your  ancient  race, 
Tou  seek  tbe  champion  sports,  or  8ylvan  cbase: 
Vith  we]Ubreath'd  beagles  you  surround  tbe  wood, 
SiT*n  then,  mdustrious  of  tbe  common  good; 
knd  oftea  bsre  you  brougbt  tbe  wiły  & 
\>  suffer  kur  tłie  firstlings  oCjtbe  flocks ; 
3ias'd  eT*n  amid  tbe  fdds  ;'and  madę  to  bleed, 
ike  felons,  wbere  they  did  tbe  mnrderous  deed. 
!*his  fiery  gamę  your  active  youtb  maintain'd ; 
fot  yet  by  yeart  extinguisb*d,  tbougb  restrain*d : 
Ton  season  stiU  with  sports  your  serious  houn: 
'br  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youtb  deyours. 
rhe  hare  in  pastures  or  in  plains  ts  foond, 
Smblem  of  bunum  life,  wbo  runs  tbe  round; 
knd,  after  all  bis  wanderiog  wajrs  are  done, 
lis  cirde  fills,  aad  ends  wbere  be  begun, 
'uat  as  tbe  setting  meets  tbe  rising  Sun. 

Tbus  prinees  ease  tbeir  cares ;  but  happier  be, 
»V1io  seeks  not  pleasure  tbrough  necessity, 
rbaA  sncb  as  once  on  slippery  tbrones  were  plac'd; 
k&d,  cbasing,  sigb  to  think  themselres  are  cbas'd. 
:  80  Uy'd  onr  sires,  ere  doctors  leam*d  to  kiU, 
knd  multiply^d  with  theirs  the  weekly  bill. 
[*be  fint  physieiaaa  by  debaucb  were  madę : 
Sscess  b^an,  and  słoth  sustains  tbe  trade: 
fity  the  generous  kind  tbeir  caros  bestow 
rosearcbibrbiddentnitbsj  (asintoknow) 
To  wbicb  if  bnman  science  oould  nttain, 
rhe  doem  of  death,  pronounc^d  by  Ood,  were  Tam. 
n  Yain  tbe  leecb  would  interpose  delay ; 
'ate  fastens  fiist,  and  vindicate8  tbe  prey. 
Vbat  help  from  Art's  endeaTours  oan  we  bsre  ? 
yibbons  but  gucsses,  nor  is  surę  to  save :       [grave ; 
)u^  Maurus  sweeps  wbole  pari8hef,and  pec^les  eyery 
knd  no  morę  mercy  to  mankind  wili  use, 
rban  wben  be  robb'd  and  muider^d  Maro*8  Muse. 
^ouldst  tbon  be  soon  dispatcbM,  and  perisb  wbole, 
rhist  Maums  with  tby  Ufie,  and  Milboom  with  thy 
souL 

JBy  cbase  our  loiig-liv'd  fathen  eani'd  tbeir  ibod; 
rpil  strung  the  neryes,  and  purify'^  tbe  blood : 
3at  we  tbeir  sons,  a  pamper'd  race  of  men, 
\re  dwindled  down  to  tbreesoore  years  and  ten. 
)etter  to  bunt  in  fields,  ibr  health  unbougbt, 
rban  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught. 
rhe  wise,  ftir  oure,  on  esercise  depend; 
)k)d  neyer  madę  his  work,  for  man  to  mend. 

The  tree  of  knowledge,  ooce  in  Eden  plac'd» 
Vbm  easy  found,  but  was  forbid  tbe  taste : 
>,  had  oar  grandsire  walk'd  without  bis  wiie^ 
le  first  bad  sought  tbe  better  plant  of  lifc  ! 
■ibw,  both  are  lost ;  yet,  wandering  in  the  dark, 
%y»oians,  ibr  the  tree,  have  found  the  bark : 
rhęy,  labooring  for  relief  of  human  khid, 
^tb  sharpen'd  sight  some  remedies  may  find; 
rh*  apotbecary-train  is  wboUy  bUnd. 
'rom  filet  a  ratidoln  recipe  they  take^ 
md  many  deatbs  of  one  prescription  make. 
lartb,  generous  as  his  Muse,  prescribes  and  gives; 
lie  shopman  sells;  and  by  destruction  liyes  i 
Jngmtefiil  tribe !  wbo,  like  the  yiper^s  brood, 
Vom  mediana  iffuinr^  wek  thejr  laotber^s  blood ! 


Let  these  obey ;  and  let  the  leamM  prescribef 
That  men  may  die,  witbout  a  double  bribe : ' 
Let  tbem,  but  nnder  tbeir  superiors,  kill ; 
Wben  doctors  first  haye  8i^*d  tbe  bloody  bill: 
He  scapes  tbe  best,  who,  Naturę  to  repair, 
Draws  physic  from  tbe  fields,  in  draugbts  of  yital 
air. 

You  board  not  health,  for  your  own  priyate  use  i 
But  on  the  public  spend  tbe  ricb  produce. 
Wben,  often  urgM,  uawilling  to  be  great, 
Your  country  calls  you  fram  your  loy^d  retreat. 
And  sends  to  senates,  charg^d  with  common  care^ 
Wbicb  nooe  morę  sbuns;  and  nonę  can  better  bear: 
Wbere  could  they  find  anotber  formM  so  fit. 
To  poise,  with  scjid  sense,  a  sprigbtly  wit ! 
Were  these  both  wanting,  as  they  both  abound, 
Wbere  oould  so  firm  integrity  be  found  ? 
Weil  bom,  and  wealtby,  wanting  no  support, 
You  steer  betwut  the  country  and  the  oourt  t 
Nor  gratify  whate*cr  tbe  great  desire. 
Nor  grudgin^  giye,  what  public  needs  require. 
Part  must  be  left,  a  fund  whea  foes  inyade  $ 
And  part  employM  to  roli  tbe  watery  trade : 
Ey'n  Canaan'8  fc^ppy  land,  wben  wom  with  toil, 
Reąuir^d  a  sabbath-year  to  mend  the  meagre  soiL 

Good  senators  (and  such  as  you)  so  giye^ 
That  kings  may  be  Bupply'd,  the  people  tbriye. 
And  be,  wben  want  reąuires,  is  truły  wise, 
Wbo  sligbts  not  foreign  aids,  nor  oyer-buys ; 
But  00  our  natiye  strengtb,  in  time  of  need, 
Munster  was  bought,  we  boast  not  the  success ; 
Wbo  fights  for  gain,  for  greater  makes  lus  peace. 

Odr  fbes,  compeird  by  need,  haye  peace  embrac*d ; 
The  peace  both  paities  want,  is  like  to  last: 
Wbicb,  if  secure,  securely  we  may  trade ; 
Or,  not  secUire,  sbontd  neyer  haye  been  madę. 
Safe  in  ourselyes,  while  on  ourselyes  we  stand, 
The  sea  is  ours,  and  that  defends  the  land. 
Be,  then,  the  nayal  stores  the  nation^fe  care^       '^ 
New  shipa  to  build,  and  batter'd  to  repabr. 

Obser^e  the  war,  in  eyery  annual  oourse;    ^ 
What  bas  been  dane,  was  dooe  with  Britiah  fofoes 
Namur  subdued;  is  England^s  palm  alone ; 
The  rest  besieg'd  I  bot  we  constrainM  the  town  s 
We  nw  th'  eyent  tbat  foUov'd  our  snooess ; 
France,  thongb  pretending  aims,  pnrsued  the  peace; 
ObUg*d,  by  one  sole  treaty,  to  restore 
What  twenty  years  of  war  bad  won  befbre. 
Enongh  for  Europę  bas  our  Albion  fought  t 
Let  us  rnjof  the  peaoe  our  bktod  bas  bought. 
Wben  once  the  Persian  kmg  was  put  to  flight^ 
Tbe  weary  Macedons  refus^d  to  fijgbt: 
Tbemselyes  tbeir  own  mortality  ooufess^d } 
And  left  the  son  of  Jore  to  ooarrel  for  the  restr 

£y*n  yictors  are  by  Yictones  undone ; 
Thus  H[annibal,  with  foreign  lanrels  won, 
To  Cartbage  was  recalPd,  too  late  to  keephis  own. 
While  sore  of  battle,  while  our  wounds  are  greei^ 
Why  sbould  we  tempt  the  doubtńd  dye  again  ? 
In  wais  renew'd,  unt;ertaio  of  success; 
Surę  of  a  abare,  as  umpires  of  the  peaoe. 

A  patriot  both  tbe  king  and  country  senret: 
Prerogatiye,  and  priyilege,  preseryes : 
Of  each  our  laws  the  certain  limit  show; 
One  must  not  ebb,  nor  t*other  oyerflow : 
Betwixt  tbe  prince  and  parliament  we  stand ; 
Tbe  barriers  of  the  state  on  either  band : 
May  neither  oyerflow,  for  then  they  drown  the  land. 
Wben  both  are  fuli,  they  feed  our  bless*d  abode; 
Like  tboee  that  iratcyr^d  once  the  Paradise  of  God. 
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Some  overpoise  of  swAy,  by  tams,  they  sbare ; 
In  peacc  the  people,  and  the  prnce  in  war : 
Consuls  of  moderate  power  in  calms  were  madę ; 
When  the  Gauls  came,  one  sole  dictator  swayM. 

Patńots,  in  peace,  assert  the  people^s  right ; 
With  noble  stnbbornness  resisting  might: 
No  lawless  mandates  from  the  court  receive, 
Nor  lend  by  ibrce,  but  in  a  body  give. 
Such  was  yoar  gefierous  grandsire;  free  to  grant 
In  parliaments,  that  we!gh'd  theirprince^s  want: 
Bat  so  tenacious  of  the  common  cause, 
As  not  to  lend  the  king  against  his  laws. 
And  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  dooin*d  to  lie, 
Inbonds  retainM  his  biithright  liberty. 
And  6bain'd.oppre88ion,  till  it  set  him  free. 

O  trae  descendant  of  a  patriot  linę,  [thine, 

Who,  while  thou  shar^st  their  lustre,  lend^st  them 
Youchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  see ; 
'Tis  80  fkr  good,  as  it  resembles  thee. 
The  beauties  to  th'  ońginal  I  owe ; 
Wbich  when  I  miss,  my  own  defects  I  sbow :  • 
Nor  think  the  kindred  Muses  thy  disgrace : 
A  poet  is  not  born  in  erery  race. 
Two  of  a  house  few  ages  can  afford ; 
One  to  perfbrm,  another  to  reoord. 
Praiseworthy  actions  are  by  thee  embrac'd ; 
And  'tis  my  praise,  to  make  thy  praises  lasL 
For  ev'n  when  Death  dissolyes  our  human  frame, 
The  soul  returns  to  Heaven  from  whence  it  came; 
Rarth  keeps  the  body,  yerse  preseires  the  famę. 
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TO  BIR  GODFRBY  iLlfBŁŁER, 

ntnfciFAŁ  PAuma  to  his  majesiy. 

Once  I  beheld  the  feirest  of  ber  Idnd, 
And  still  ^e  sweet  idea  charms  my  mind ; 
Tnie,  she  was  dumb ;  for  Naturę  gaz'd  so  long, 
*  Pteas'd  with  her  work,  that  she  fbingot  ber  tongue; 
But,  smiling,  said,  "  She  still  shall  gain  the  prize; 
I  only  have  transf^d  it  to  her  eyes." 
Such  are  thy  pictures,  Kneller ;  such  thy  skill, 
1*hat  Naturę  seems  obedient  to  thy  will ; 
Comes  out,  and  meets  thy  pencil  in  the  draught ; 
Lives  there,  and  wants  but  word&  to  speak  her 

thouG^ht. 
At  Ipast  thy  pictures  look  a  voice ;  and  we 
Imagjne  sounds,  deceiy^d  to  that  degree. 
We  think  'tis  somewhat  morę  than  just  to  see* 

Shadows  are  but  privatłons  of  the  light; 
Yet,  when  we  walk,  they  shoot  before  the  sight  $ 
With  us  approach,  retire,  arise,  and  fali ; 
Nothing  themseives,  and  yet  expressing  all. 
Snch  are  thy  pieces,  imitating  iife 
So  near,  they  almost  conquer  in  the  strife ; 
And  from  their  animated  canTass  came, 
Bemanding  souls,  and  loosen^d  firom  the  frame« 

Prometheus,  were  he  here,  would  cast  away  « 
His  Adam,  and  refuse  a  soul  to  clay ; 
And  either  would  thy  noble  work  inspire, 
Or  think  it  warm  enough  without  his  fire. 

But  viii  gar  hands  may  vulgar  iikeness  rąise ; 
This  vs  the  least  attendant  on  thy  praise: 
From  hence  the  nidiments  of  art  began; 
A  coal,  or  cbalk,  first  imitated  man: 
Perbape  the  shadow,  taken  on  a  wali, 
Gare  outtinea  to  the  mdeoriginal  $ 


Ere  canvass  yet  was  strain'd,  before  ifa«  ^fiee 
Of  blended  colours  ibund  their  use  and  place, 
Or  cypress  tablets  first  recei^M  a  feoe. 

By  slow  degrees  the  godlike  art  adyaDC^d  ; 
As  man  grew  polish'd,  picture  was  enhaoc'd : 
Greece  added  posturę,  shade,  and  perspectm  ; 
And  then  the  mimie  piece  began  to  live. 
Yet  perspective  was  lamę,  oo  distance  troe. 
But  all  came  ibrward  hi  one  oommoD  Tie«r: 
No  point  of  light  was  known,  no  bounds  of  ait  $ 
\^lien  light  was  there,  it  knew  not  to  depott. 
But  glarmg  on  remoter  objects  play'd ; 
Not  languishM,  and  insensibly  decay^d. 

Romę  rais^d  not  art,  but  barely  k^t  atiTC, 
And  with  old  Greece  unequaUy  did  strive : 
Till  Goths  and  Yandals,  a  rude  northem  race, 
pid  all  the  matchless  monuments  deface. 
Then  all  the  Muses  in  one  min  lie. 
And  rhyme  began  t*  eoenrate  poetry. 
Thufi,  in  a  stupid  militaiy  state, 
The  pen  and  pencil  find  an  equal  fiite. 
Flatfaces,  such  as  would  disgrace  a  screen^ 
Such  as  in  Bantam*s  embassy  were  seen, 
UnraisM,  unrounded,  were  the  rude  ddiglit 
Of  brutal  nations,  only  bom  to  fight. 

Lang  time  the  sister  arts,  in  irm  sleep^ 
A  heavy  sabbath  did  supipely  kaep : 
At  length,  in  RapliacPs  age,  at  once  they  rise, 
Stretch  aU  their  limbs,  and  open  all  their  eyes. 

Hience  rosę  the  Roman,  and  the  Lombard  linef 
One  colour^d  best,  and  one  did  best  design. 
Rapha^'8,  like  Homer^s,  was  the  nobler  part. 
But  Titian'8  painting  look'd  like  Virgil's  art. 

Thy  genius  grres  thee  both ;  wjiens  tme  desagn, 
Postures  nnforc^d,  and  lively  coloun  join. 
Łikeness  is  e^er  there;  but, still  the  best, 
Łike  proper  thoughts  in  lofty  language  drest; 
Where  light,  to  shades  descendiDg,   pl^ys*  ^A 

stiires, 
Dies  by*  degrees,  and  by  degrees  reńres. 
Of  variou8  parta  a  perfbct  whole  is  wroug^lit: 
Thy  pictures  think,  and  we  dirine  their  thoaght 
Shakspeare,  thy  gift,  I  place  before  my  sight: 
With  awe,  I  ask  his  blessing  ere  I  write ; 
With  reverence  look  on  his  majestic  face  ; 
Proud  to  be  less,  but  of  his  godlike  race. 
His  soul  inspires  me,  while  thy  praise  I  write. 
And  I,  like  Teucer,  under  Ajax  fight. 
Bids  thee,  through  me,  be  bold;  with  dąimłles 

breast 
Contemn  the  bad,  and  emnlate  the  best. 
Like  bis,  thy  critics  in  th*  attempt  are  locts 
When  most  they  raił,  know  theu,  they  eiivy  most 
In  vain  they  snarl  aloof ;  a  noisy  crowd, 
Like  women^s  anger,  impotent  and  load* 
While  they  their  barren  industry  deplore. 
Pass  on  secure,  and  mind  the  goal  befofew. 
Old  as  she  is,  my  Muse  shall  march  befaiod, 
Bear  off  the  blast,  and  intercept  the  wind. 
Our  arts  are  sisters,  though  not  twins  in  birth  ł 
For  hymns  were  snng  in  Eden'8  happy  earth  ; 
But  oh,  the  painter  Muse,  though  last  io  plac^ 
Has  seiE*d  the  bhssing  first,  like  Jacob's  rao^ 
Apeiles'  art  an  Alexander  firand ; 
And  Raphael  did  with  Leo*6  gold  abouid  $ 
But  Homer  was  with  barren  laurel  cnMni'd. 
Thoa  hadst  thy  Charles  a  while,  and  so  faad  I^ 
But  patB  we  that  unpleasing  image  by. 
Rich  io  tbyself,  and  of  thyself  diTine; 
All  pilgrioós  oome  and  offer  attfay  ńśaa^ 
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A  graeeful  truth  tby  peocil  can  commaBd ; 

The  fair  themselYes  go  mended  from  thy  band. 

Łikeness  appean  in  erery  lineament; 

But  likeoess  in  thy  work  is  eloąuent. 

Thoagh  Naturę  there  her  tnie  rcsemblance  bean, 

A  nobler  beauty  in  thy  piece  appeare. 

So  warm  thy  work,  so  glows  the  generous  frame, 

Flesh  looks  less  liring  in  the  1oveIy  damę. 

Thou  paiofst  as  we  describe,  improving  stiUj^ 

When  on  wild  Naturę  we  ingrafl  our  skill ; 

But  not  creatmg  beauties  at  our  will. 

But  poets  are  oonfin*d  in  narrower  space, 
To  speak  the  language  of  their  native  place : 
The  painter  widely  stretches  bis  command, 
Thy  pencil  speaks  the  tongue  of  every  lancL 
From  hence,  my  friend,  all  climates  are  your  own. 
Nor  can  you  łorfeit,  for  you  hołd  of  nonę. 
Ali  nations  all  immunities  will  give 
To  make  you  tbeirs,  where'er  you  please  to'  1ive; 
And  not  8even  cities,  but  the  world  would  strive. 

Sarę  some  propitious  planet  then  did  smile, 
When  first  you  were  conducted  to  this  isle  t 
Our  genius  brought  you  herc,  t'  enlarge  our  famę  ^ 
For  your  good  stars  are  every  where  the  same. 
Thy  mąkchless  band,  of  every  region  frce, 
Adopts  our  climate,  not  our  cli  matę  thee. 

Great  Romę  and  Yenice  early  did  impart 
To  thee  th*  exaroplea  of  their  wondrous  art. 
Those  mastera  then,  but  seen,  not  understood, 
With  generous  emulation  fir^d  thy  blood: 
For  what  in  Nature*s  dawn  the  child  admir^d, 
The  youth  endeavour'd,  and  the  man  acqair*d« 

If  yet  thou  hast  not  reach*d  their  high  degree, 
TSs  only  wanting  to  this  age,  not  thee. 
Thy  genius,  boundcd  by  the  times,  like  minę, 
I>rudges  on  petty  draughts,  noi*  dare  design 
A  morę  esalted  work,  and  morę  divine. 
For  wliat  a  song,  or  scnseless  opera, 
Is  to  the  liTing  labour  of  a  play ; 
Or  what  a  play  to  Yirgirs  work  would  be, 
Such  is  a  single  piece  to  history. 

But  we,  who  Itfe  bestow,  ourselves  most  lire: 
Kings  cannot  reign,  uniess  thdr  suljects  give  ; 
And  they,  whQ'pay  the  taxc8,  bear  tiie  nile : 
Hius  thou,  sometimes,  art  forcM  to  draw  a  fbol : 
But  so  his  foUies  in  thy  posturę  sink, 
Tbe  senselcss  ideot  seems  at  last  to  think. 

Good  Heaven !  that  sots  and  knaves  should  be  ao 
vain. 
To  wish  their  yile  resemblance  may  renwin ! 
And  stand  recorded,  at  their  own  rcąuest. 
To  futurę  dajrs,  a  libel  or  a  jest ! 

Elsę  should  we  see  your  noble  pencil  tracę 
Our  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place: 
A  whole  composM  of  parts,  and  thdse  the  besL 
With  every  various  character  exprest ; 
Heroes  at  large,  and  at  a  nearer  view : 
Less,  and  at  distauce,  an  ignobler  crew. 
While  all  the  figures  in  one  action  join, 
As  tending  to  complete  the  main  design. 
Morę  cannot  be  by  mortal  art  expre8t  i 
But  Tenerable  age  sball  add  the  rest 
For  Time  shall  with  his  ready  pencil  stand ; 
Retouch  your  figures  with  his  ripening  band  ; 
Mellow  your  oolours,  and  imbrown  the  teint ; 
Add  erery  grace,  which  Time  alone  can  grant; 
To  fiitttre  ages  shall  your  &me  oonyey, 
4^  give  morę  beauties  tban  hei  takes  away. 
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I. 

TO  THE  arEMORY  OF  MR.  OLDHAM. 

Farbmtelł,  too  little  and  too  lately  known, 
Whom  I  began  to  think,  and  cali  my  own : 
For  surę  our  souls  were  near  allied,  and  thine 
Cast  in  the  same  poetic  mould  with  minę. 
One  common  notę  on  either  lyre  did  strike. 
And  knaves  and  ibols  we  both  abhorr^d  alike. 
To  the  same  goal  did  both  our  studies  driye; 
The  last  set  out,  the  soonest  did  arrive. 
Thus  Nisus  leli  upon  the  slippery  place, 
Whilst  his  young  friend  perform'd,  and  won  the  race. 
O  early  ripe  f  to  thy  abundant  storę 
What  could  advancing  age  ha^e  added  morę  ? 
It  might  (what  Naturę  nerer^yes  the  young) 
Have  taught  the  smoothness  of  thy  native  tongue. 
But  satire  needs  not  thosę,  and  wit  will  shine 
Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  linę. 
A  noble  errour,  and  but  seldom  madę, 
When  poets  are  by  too  much  fbrce  betray'd. 
Thy  generous  fruits,  though  gather^d  ere  their  prime^ 
StiU  showM  a  quickness ;  and  raaturing  time 
But  mellows  what  we  write,  to  the  duli  sweets  of 

rhyme. 
Oncemore,  hail,  and  farewell ;  ferewell,  thou  young. 
But  ab  too  short,  Marceli us  of  our  tongue ! ' 
Thy  brows  with  ivy,  and  with  laurels  bound ; 
But  fate  and  glcomy  night  encompass  thęe  around. 


II. 

AM  ODE. 

TO  THE  PIOU8  MEMOIY  OF  THE  ACOOUPŁISHBD  YOUICO 
ŁADY  MES.  AKNS  KTŁI.EGaEW, 

EXCEŁl£in'  IN  THE  TWO    SI9rrER-ARTS  OP   POE8Y   AMD 

PAINTINO, 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughtef  of  the  Skies, 
Madę  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ; 
Whose  palms,  new-pluckM  irom  Paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  morę  sublimely  rise, 
Rich  with  immortal  green  above  the  rest : 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighbouiing  star, 
Thou  roU'st  abore  us,  in  thy  wandYtng  racę, 

Or,  in  procession  fixM  and  regular, 

Mov*d  with  the  Heaven  mąj^^<^  pace; 

Or,  caird  to  roore  superior  bliss, 
Thou  treadst,  with  seraphims,  tbe  vast  abyss: 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place, 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space : 
Thou  wilt  haye  time  enough  for  hymns  diyine, 

Since  Heayen*s  etemal  year  is  thine. 
Hear  then  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  rehearse, 

In  no  ignoble  yerse; 
But  soch  as  thy  own  yoice  did  practise  here, 
When  thy  first  fruits  of  Poesy  were  giyen ; 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there : 
While  yet  a  young  probationer. 
And  candidate  of  Heayen. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind^ 
Our  wonder  is  tbe  less  to  find 
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U^' 


A  9ou1. 80  channing  from  a  stock  to  good ; 

Thy  ftLther  was  transfus*d  into  thy  blood : 

So  wert  thoa  bora  into  a  timeful  strain, 

An  early,  rich,  and  inezhansted  veiu. 
But  if  thy  pre-existing  tou^ 
Was  ibnn'd,  at  fint,  with  myńads  man^ 

It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poeto  roll» 
Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurets  wore, 

And  was  that  Sappbo  last,  which  once  it  was  before. 
H  80,  then  cease  thy  Aight,  O  heaven-boni  miód  1 
Tbou  ha^t  no  dro»  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore: 
Kor  can  thy  eoul  a  fairer  mamioo  find, 
Thaa  was  the  beauteons  frame  she  left  behind : 

Return  to  fiU  or  mand  the  chotr  of  thy  celestial  kiod. 

May  we  presame  to  say,  tbai,  at  thy  birth* 
New  joy  was  epning  in  Heaven,  as  weli  as  here  on 
For  surę  the  milder  planets  did  oombine  [Eaith  ł 
On  thy  auspiciou8  horoecope  to  shine. 
And  ev'n  the  most  maiicious  were  in  trine* 
Tliy  brother  angels  at  thy  birth 

Stmng  eacb  his  Ijrre,  and  tun'd  it  high* 

Tiuit  all  the  people  of  the  sky 
Mi'«:ht  know  a  poetess  was  bora  on  Eaith* 

And  tben,  if  e?er,  mortal  ears 
Had  heard  the  musie  of  the  sphereSi 
And  if  no  clusteńng  swarm  of  bees 
On  thy  sweet  mouth  distiird  their  golden  dew» 

Twas  that  soch  vu1gar  miradea 

Heayen  had  not  leisure  to  renew: 
For  all  thy  blest  fratmrnity  of  ]ove  [abore. 

Solemniz'd  there  thy  birth»  and  kept  thy  holy-day 

O  gradous  God  !  how  far  hare  we 
Prolan*d  thy  heaTenly  gift  of  Poesy  ? 
Madę  prostituto  and  proAigate  the  Muse, 
DebasM  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use, 
Whoae  harmony  was  first  ordaiuM  above 
Tor  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  \ovt  ? 
O  wretched  we !  why  were  we  hurryHi  down 

This  lubriqne  aad  adulterato  age^ 
(Nay,  added  &t  pollutions  of  our  own) 
1*  iucrease  the  streaming  ordures  of  the  itage } 
What  can  we  say  t*  ercuse  our  secood  fali } 
Let  this  thy  Yestal,  Heaven,  atone  for  all : 
Her  Arethuśan  stream  remains  unsoird, 
UnmisM  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefiPd; 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  ber  innocence  a  child. 

Art  sbe  had  nonę,  yet  wanted  nonę ; 

For  Naturę  did  that  want  snpply : 

So  rich  ip  treasures  uf  ber  owo, 

She  might  our  boasted  stores  defy: 
Such  noble  vigour  did  her  ver8e  adorn, 
^«That  it  seem*d  borrowM,  where  'twas  only  boni. 
'  Her  moraU.too  were  in  ber  bosom  bred. 

By  great  examples  daily  fed, 
What  in  the  best  of  books,  her  fatber^s  life,  she  read. 
And  to  be  read  herself  she  need  not  fear; 
Each  test,  and  erery  light,  her  Muse  will  bear, 
Though  Epictetna  with  his  lamp  were  there. 
£v'n  1ove  (for  Iotc  sometimes  ber  Muse  eicprest) 
Was  but  a  lambent  6ame  which  play*d  about  ber 
Ught  as  the  vapours  of  a  moming  dream,     [breast: 
So  cold  heiself^  whiist  she  such  warmth  esprest^ 
n^was  Cupid  bathing  in  Di«na*s  stream. 

Born  to  the  spacious  empire  of  the  Nine,         [tent 
One  wouid  have  thought,  she  should  have  been  con- 
To  manage  wclI  that  mighty  goverament; 
But  what  can  yonng  ambitious  ąpuls  conGne  ł 
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To  the  nezt  realra  Ae  ilt«lchM  har 
For  Pimtore  near  adjoining  lay, 
A  plenteous  pcorince,  and  aUoring  frey- 

A  chamber  of  dependendes  was  mun*!!, 
(As  canąnerore  will  never  want  pretence, 

When  ann*d,  to  jostHy  th'  offencc) 
And  the  whde  fief,  hi  right  of  Poetry,  she  ólma^Ł 
The  country  open  lay  without  defience : 
For  poets  freqaent  inroads  there  had  madie. 
And  perfecUy  could  represent 
The  shape,  the  face,  with  every  Ifaieai&ent ;  ^ 
And  all  the  large  domains  which  the  dunb  aiis 
All  bow*d  beneath  her  goveminent,         [swmy*d. 
BeceiT'd  in  triomph  wlieicao'er  śbe  went. 
Her  penoil  drew,  whate'er  her  aool  design'd, 
aAA.  ofl  the  happy  draught  suipasB'd  the  ii 
The  sylvan  scenes  of  herds  and  flocks. 
And  fruitfu]  plains  and  barren  rocks, 
Of  shallow  brooks,  that  flowM  so  elear, 
The  bottom  did  the  top  appear; 
Of  deeper  too  and  ampler  floods, 
Which,  as  in  mirtoort,  8łiow'd  the  woods; 
Of  lofty  trees,  with  sacred  ahades. 
And  perspectiTes  of  pleasant  glades, 
Where  njrmphs  of  brightest  form  appear. 
And  shaggy  satjrrs  stttiding  near, 
Which  them  at  once  admirc  and  fear. 
The  Tuins  too  of  some  majestic  ptece, 
Boasdng  the  power  of  andent  Romę  or  Greee^ 
Whose  statues,  freezes,  columna,  brokes  Ge, 
And,  though  defac'd,  the  wooder  of  the  eye; 
What  Naturę,  Art,  bdd  Fiction,  e»er  dnnt  fińą 
Her  forming  band  gave  featore  to  the  nane. 
So  strange  a  conoourse  ne*er  was  aeen  beton. 
But  when  the  peopled  ark  the  wbde  creatkm  bm 


Tbe  scenę  tben  chang'd,  with  bold  erected  look 
Our  martial  king  the  sight  with  rererence  strooks 
For,  not  oontent  t'  expres8  his  ontward  part, 
Her  band  callM  out  the  image  of  his  heart : 
His  warlike  mind,  his  soul  derdd  of  fear. 
His  high-deagning  thoughts  were  figm^d  tbere^ 
As  when,  by  magie,  gfaosto  are  madę  appear. 

Oor  phenix  queen  was  pourtray'd'tfio  so  brigb^ 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right: 
Her  dress,  her  shape,  her  noatchless  grace, 
Were  all  observ'd,  as  well  as  heaTenly  fiuśe. 
With  such  ą  peeriess  majesty  she  stańds, 
I  As  in  that  day  she  took  the  crown  from  sacr^haadc; 
Before  a  tlain  of  beromes  was  aeen, 
In  beauty  foremost,  as  in  rank,  the  qaeen. 

Thus  nothing  to  her  genius  was  dcny^d. 
But,  like  a  bali  of  fire,  tbe  fbrtber  thrown, 
Still  with  a  greater  blaze  she  shone. 
And  her  bright  soul  broke  out  on  ereiy  side. 
What  next  she  had  dengnM,  HeaTen  only  knm: 
To  such  immoderate  growth  her  conqnert  rosc^ 
That  Fate  alone  its  progress  could  oppoae. 

Now  all  those  charms,  that  blooming  grace, 
Tbe  wdl-proportion'd  shape  and  beanteoos  ftcc^ 
Shall  never  more  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes  $ 
In  earth  the  mucb-lamented  riiigin  lies. 

Not  wit,  nor  piety,  could  fyte  prerent  j 

Nqr  wąs  the  crnd  Destiny  content 

To  flnish  all  the  murdcn-  at  a  blow. 

To  sweep  at  once  ber  life  and  beauty  too| 
But,  Uke  a  harden'd  felon,  tóok  a  pride 

To  work  morę  mischieiously  dow,  , 

And  plunder^d  first,  and  then  destro}'U 
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double  lacrilege  od  thiogs  4ińae, 
»  rob  the  relic,  and  deface  the  shnne ! 

But  thtii  Onnda  dy*d : 
lieaveo,  by  the  sunę  dueMe,  dld  both  tnuslate; 
i  equal  were  tbeir  soub,  to  eqiMl  was  their  fate. 

Meantime  her  warlike  brother  on  the  seat 
His  waTUig  streamen  to  the  winds  displays, 
fed  vo]ps  for  his  retmn,  with  Tain  de^otioo,  pays- 
Ah,  generous  yoath,  that  wish  foibear, 
The  winds  too  soon  will  waft  thee  here ! 
Slack  all  thy  sails,  and  fear  to  come, 
as,  thou  know^st  not,  thoa  art  vreck'd  at  homel 
i>  morę  shalt  thou  behold  thy  siater's  frce, 
bou  hast  already  had  her  last  embrace. 
ot  lock  aloft,  and  if  thou  ken^st  from  far 
tnong  the  Pleiads  a  new-kindled  star, ' 
«ny  sporkles  tfaan  the  rest  morę  bright ; 
1s  ahe  that  shines  in  that  propitious  light. 

lien  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall  flound. 
To  raise  the  nations  under  ground ; 
When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
tie  judging  God  shiSU  close  the  book  of  Fate  j 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep, 
For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep  : 
Whfln  rattiing  bones  together  fly, 
From  the  four  camera  cf  the  aky ; 
Thea  sinews  o*er  the  skeletons  are  spread, 
hose  ck>th'd  with  flesh,  and  life  inspires  the  dead ; 
be  sacied  poets  first  shatt  he»r  the  sound, 
Aad  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  boand, 
or  they  are  coTer^d  with  the  lightest  groood; 
nd  straight,  with  inbom  ▼igour,  on  the  wing, 
ike  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing. 
here  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  quire  shall  go^ 
s  harbinger  of  Heayen^  the  way  to  show, 
he  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  leamt  below. 


UL 

VPON  TBB  DBATH  OF  THE  SARŁ  OF  DUWDBB. 

TRAHSŁATBD  FEOM  TBB  ŁATIM  OF  DB.  mCAlKK, 

>a^  last  and  best  of  Scots !  who  did  maiotain 
*hy  country's  ireedom  from  a  foreign  reign ; 
Tew  people  fili  the  land,  now  thou  art  gone, 
lew  gods  the  temples,  and  new  kings  the  throne. 
ootland  and  thou  did  eacb  in  other  Une  $ 
(or  wouldst  thou  her,  nor  oould  she  thee  surńTie* 
kiewell,  who  dying  didst  support  the  state, 
ind  ooakbt  not  U&  but  with  thy  ooantry's  &te* 


IV. 
EŁEANORA: 

A  PAMKfUCAŁ  rOBIC,  OBDICimm  TO  TRB  MBIIOKr  OF 

TUI  &ATB  oouirms  op  AMBmmuu 


TO  THS  RIOHT  HONOURABŁE  TH|E  EAEŁ  OF 
ABIWODOiry  &C. 

MT  ŁORD9 

rsB  commands  with  wfaica 


yoD  honoored  ne 

lomemoBthi  ago  are  now  perfonaed:  thef  had   — « 

beentoooery  bat,  betwist  01  taMltbi aome  Irnd-jto  adom  tbe 
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BAM,  aad  Brany  troBUei^,  I  waa  ianai  to  ddbr 
theBi  tiU  Urn  t ima.    OńA,  goa«  to  hk  BmM- 
ment^aBd  writiof  fioaiDniliipboaidtoIttsfiiMidiy 
exoiMe4  the  telli  ęf  hn  poetry  by  bis  ndiibi^ 
taaesy  and  lold  tbem,  that  gdod  T<nai  neror 
flow  bst  ftoBi  a  aereoe  and  eoaipoaed  tpirit. 
Wit,  whidi  ia  a  kind  of  Merany,  with  wmp 
ftsteaed  lo  bis  head  aad  heelsy  can  dy  bot  dowly 
inadaiiip  air,    Itherefoie  chosoiatbartoobagr 
yoalalafhaBill;  ifatleasllamaapableof  writug 
aoy  tbhigp  at  aay  tin»o»  wfaicb  is  worlby  yoor 
pamaal  aad  yoor  patronafle.    I  caaBot  aay,  that  I 
haTO  OMafied  froai  a  aypwncfc;  bot  baFo  00^ 
gamad  a  rock  by  hard  awinuak^;  wlMre  I  aiay 
pant  a  whilo  and  gather  breatb :  for  the  doctora 
girą  ne  a  aad  aBsnianca,  tfaat  my  diieaae  Berer 
took  its  leave  of  aoy  bmui,  bat  wilb  a  porpoaato 
ratom.    Howoirer,  my  lord,  I  hava  laid  bold  on 
the  iBtenralt  and  awunged  the  imali  atock,  wbicb 
agi  hai  laflt  me,  to  the  boil  adtaotage,  la  peiw 
forming  tbii  incoimdenble  lenrioo  to  my  lady'a 
memory*    We,  who  are  prieits  of  Apollo,  hm 
not  the  impuration  wben  we  pleaie;  bot  mmt 
wait  tfll  tba  god  cooMi  iBibiog  OB  «,  and  invadaa 
01  with  a  finy  which  we  ara  not  able  to  redats 
which  gi^ei  01  dooUe  itrtngth  wfaile  the  fit  eon* 
tioBOfl,  and  leaFOS  oi  laogniihii^;  and  §f9Dt  al  ilB 
departnre.   liet  me  not  leem  to  boart,  m^  loid  1 
for  I  haye  reaUy  folt  it  on  thii  oecawon,  and  pro- 
phesied  beyood  my  natoral  power.     Lal  me 
add,  and  hope  to  be  belieied,  that  tiio  OBCiiIeBcy 
of  the  lol^t  contriboted  ameb  to  the  happinem 
of  the  ezecotion;  and  that  the  wd^  of  tfairty 
yean  wai  taken  <^  me  while  I  wai  writiag.    I 
swam  with  the  tide,  aad  the  water  andar  bm  wia 
buoyant.    Tbe  reader  will  easOy  aAMano»  tfaat 
I  wai  tiaBsporta4  by  tiie  nmltitode  and  mańel^^ 
of  my  lunOitndei;  which  am  ganaially  the  pao- 
dnct  of  a  iBzonant  frncy,  aad  the  mwWWBam  of 
wit    Hiadlcaliedin  Biy  jo48aicBt  loiviyaMiil> 
anoa,  I  had  certamly  aatrenched  anmy  of  thaok. 
Batldeftnil  them  not;  lat  them  pamćarbemik 
tifialfanltiamoivrtthebatteraoctof  ciitici:  te 
the  whole  poem,  thoogh  wiitton  in  that  which 
they  caD  heraic  Fene,  ii  of  the  Ffaklaric  natare, 
mweUintbe  thooght ai ttie  fTprpmion;  aw^  ai 
lodi,  ieqpiirai  the  mme  grabu  of  aOowaneo  for  it. 
It  wai  mtanded,  ai  yoor  lofdriup  loea  m  the  title, 
not  fiir  an  elegy*  bot  a  panegyric:  a  kmd  of 
apotfaearii,  indeed,  if  a  heathan  word  may  bo  ap* 
plied  to  a  Chriitian  ose.   Aad  00  all  oocanons  of 
pniM,  if  wa  tako  tbe  aaciaoti  for  oor  pattem^ 
we  are  boond  by  preacńption  to  employ  the 
magoificeBoe  of  wordi,  and  the  force  of  figare% 

of  thooghts.     Isocratey 
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amoDgst  the  Gredan  oraton,  and  Cicero  and 
the  fyooDger  Plioy  amongst  tfae  Romans,  ha^e 
left  ns  their  precedents  for  oor  secnritf :  for  I 
think  I  neednot  mention  tbe  inimitable  Pindar, 
who  atretcbes  on  tfaese  pinions  out  of  ugfat,  and 
18  carried  npward,  as  it  were,  into  anotherwoiM. 

Tłus,  at  least,  my  lord,  I  may  justly  plead,  that, 
if  I  ha^e  not  performed  so  well  as  I  think  I  haTe, 
yet  I  have  nsed  my  best  endeaTonrs  to  excel 
myself.  One  disadrantage  I  liaTe  had ;  ^irbich  is, 
never  to  ha^e  known  or  scen  my  lady :  and  to 
draw  the  lineaments  of  her  mind  from  the  descrip- 
tion  which  I  haTe  received  from  othen,  is  A>r  a 
painter  to  set  himself  at  work  withont  the  liting 
original  before  bim :  which,  the  morę  beantiful  it 
18,  will  be  so  moch  the  morę  difficnlt  for  him  to 
coneeiye,  when  he  has  only  a  relation  given  him 
of  snch  and  such  featnres  by  an  acqnaintance  or 
a  friend,  witbont  the  nice  tondies  which  giv^  tfae 
best  resemblance,  and  make  the  gracea  of  the 
pictnre.  E^ery  artist  is  apt  enongh  to  flatter 
himself  (and  I  amongst  the  rest)  that  their  own 
ocniar  obsenratiens  wonld  have  discovered  morę 
perfeotions,  at  least  others,  than  have  been  deli- 
vered  to  them :  thongh  I  have  receiTed  minę 
from  the  best  hands,  that  is,  from  peraoas  who 
neither  want  a  jost  understanding  of  my  lady's 
worth,  nor  a  doe  veneration  for  her  memory. 

Doctor  Donnę,  tbe  greatest  wit,  though  not 
the  greatest  poet  of  onr  nation,  acknowledges, 
that  he  had  ne^er  seen  Mrs.  Dmry,  whom  he 
has  madę  immortal  in  his  admirable  AnniFersaries. 
I  bave  had  the  same  fortunę,  thongh  I  bave  not 
socceeded  to  the  same  genius.  However,  I  hare 
followed  his  footsteps  in  the  design  of  bis  panegy- 
ric ;  wluch  was  to  raise  an  emulation  in  theliving, 
to  copy  out  the  euunple  of  the  dead.  And  there- 
fore  it  was,  that  I  once  tntended  to  have  caHed 
this  poem  The  Pattem :  and  tłiough,  on  a  second 
conńderation,  I  changed  the  title  into  the  name 
of  the  illnstrious  person,  yet  the  design  continnes, 
and  Eleonora  is  sttll  the  pattem  of  charity,  de- 
▼otion,  and  hnmiłity ;  of  the  best  wife,  the  best 
motber,  and  tfae  best  of  fiiends. 

And  now,  my  lord,  thongfa  I  bave  endeaTonred 
to  answer  yonr  eommands,  yet  I  conid  not  an- 
swer  it  to  tfae  world,  nor  to  mv  conscience,  if  I 
gave  not  yonr  lordsbip  my  testimony  of  being  the 
best  fansband  now  ltving:  I  say  my  testimony 
only ;  for  the  praise  of  it  is  given  you  by.  yourself. 
They  wbo  despise  the  mles  of  ^irtue  both  in  their 
practice  and  their  morals,  will  think  tbts  a  Yery 
trivial  commendation.  But  I  think  it  the  peculiar 
happiness  of  tfae  countess  of  Abingdon,  to  haye 
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been  so  tndy  loTed  by  you  whfle  she 
and  so  gratefiiUy  honomed  after  sfae 
Few  tfaere  are  who  have  eitber  had,  or 
faaTC,  sucfa  a  loss;  and  yet  fewer  wiio  cankd 
tfaeir  love  and  constancy  beyond  tfae  grave.  Tfae 
ezteriors  of  moaming,  a  decent  fonendy  aai 
black  habits,  are  tfae  nsnal  stints  of  comasoii  bit 
bands ;  and  perfaaps  tfaeu*  wItcs  desenre  no  betier 
than  to  be  monmed  with  hypocnsy*  aod  forgil 
witfa  ease.  But  yoo  bave  distń^uisfaed  ywnadf 
from  ordinary  loTcrs,  by  a  rcal  and  laaiinig  giirf 
for  the  deceased ;  and  by  endeayonrmg  to  nm 
for  her  tbe  most  darable  monument,  which  is  &tt 
ofTerae.  .And  so  it  wonld  have  proTed»iflhe 
workman  faad  been  eqnal  to  tfae  work,  and  yeor 
cfaoice  of  tfae  artiiicer  as  faappy  as  yonr  deapu 
Yet,  as  Phidias,  wfaen  be  faad  madę  tbe  statoe  sf 
Minerva,  coold  not  forbear  to  engniTe  fań  owa 
name,  as  aotfaor  of  tfae  piece :  so  gi^e  me  ]eave 
to  faope,  tfaat,  by  snbscribing  minę  to  tfais  poem,  t 
may  live  by  tbe  goddess,  and  transroit  my  naae 
to  iMMterity  by  the  memory  of  bers.  Tb  na 
flattety  to  assnre  yonr  lordsbip,  tfaat  she  is  re- 
membered,  in  tfae  present  age,  by  all  who  faaie 
faad  tfae  faonour  of  faer  conTenation  and  ac- 
ąnaintance ;  and  tbat  I  bave  ne^er  beeo  m  any 
company,  sińce  the  news  of  her  deatfa  was  fint 
bronght  me,  where  they  bare  not  ext(rfledfaer 
virtnes,  and  e^en  spoken  the  same  tfaines  of  her 
in  prose  wbicli  I  have  done  in  verBe. 

I  therefore  Uiink  myself  obliged  to  tfaank  yoar 
lordsliip  for  the  commission  wfaich  you  have  gim 
me :  faow  I  faave  acqnitted  myself  of  it,  most  \ft 
left  to  tfae  opinion  of  the  world,  in  spite  of  any 
protestation  wliicfa  I  can  enter  against  tfae  preaeat 
age,  as  incompetent  or  cormpt  jndgca.  ForBj 
comfbrt,  they  are  but  Knglislimen,  and,  as  sc^ 
if  they  think  iii  of  me  to  day,  they  are  incoostaat 
enougfa  to  tfamk^^well  of  me  to  morrow.  Aad, 
after  all,  I  luiTe  not  mucfa  to  tfaank  my  foitoK 
tbat  I  y^  bom  amongst  tfaem.  The  goodtf 
both  seses  are  so  few  in  England,  that  they  stud 
like  exceptious  against  generał  rales :  and  tboa^jk 
one  of  tfaem  faas  deserved  a  grcater  commeadi- 
tion  than  I  could  giye  her^  tfaęy  haTe  taken  care 
tfaat  I  sfaould  not  tire  my  pen  witfa  freqneiit  czer- 
dse  on  tfae  iike  snl^ts ;  tfaat  praiaes,  like  tascs, 
sfaould  be  appropriated,  and  left  almost  as  indi- 
ridual  as  the  person.  They  say,  my  talent  is 
satire :  if  it  fae  so,  it  is  a  fruitful  age,  and  there 
is  an  eztraordinary  crop  to  gatber.  But  a  sii^ 
band  is  insufficient  for  sucfa  a  faarreaf :  they  faavę 
sown  the  dragon'8  teeth  tfaemselves,  and  it  is  tet 
just  tfaey  sfaould  reap  eacfa  otfaer  in  iampooos. 
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WMiy  my  lord,  who  bare  the  charecter  of  honoar, 
Uioagh  it  is  not  my  happiiiess  to  know  yoo,  may 
itaod  aaide,  witb  the  smali  remaindcrs  of  the 
Eliifliah  Dohiltty,  truły  such,  and,  anhnrt  yoar- 
•elTcs,  behold  the  mad  combat.  If  I  have  pleased 
jroa,  and  some  few  others,  I  ha^e  obtained  my 
end.  Yoa  see  I  bave  disabled  myself,  like  aD 
el«cted  speaker  of  the  howe :  yet  like  him  I  ha^e 
irndertaken  the  charge,  and  find  the  barthen  suf- 
ficiently  recompcnsed  by  the  hononr.  Be  pleased 
to  accept  of  tliese  my  unworthy  laboiirs,  tbis  pa- 
per  moirament ;  and  let  ber  pious  meroory,  wbich 
1  am  sare  u  sacred  to  you,  oot  only  plead  the 
I»ardon  of  my  maoy  ianlta,  bot  gain  me  your  pro- 
tectiooi  which  is  ambitioosly  songht  by, 

MY  LORD, 

yoar  lordship's 

most  obedieot  seryant, 

JOHN  DRYDBIf. 
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A  FAMECYEICAŁ  POBM* 

As  when  some  great  and  gracions  monarch  dies. 

Soft  wbisperSy  first,  and  moamful  murmurs  rise 

Among  the  sad  attendants ;  then  the  sound 

Soon  gathers  voice,  and  spreads  the  news  aroond, 

Through  town  and  coantoy,  till  the  dreadfnl  blast 

|b  bkmn  to  distant  colonies  at  last ; 

Wbo*  then,  pabapi,  wcre  offering  yows  tn  vahi, 

Por  his  loog  life,  and  for  his  happy  reign; 

So  slo^ly,  by  degrees,  unwilling  Famę 

Bid  matcbless  £leQnora's  iate  proclaim, 

Till  public  as  the  loss  the  news  became. 

The  nation  ftslt  it  in  th*  extremest  parts, 
Witb  eyes  o*erflowing,  and  with  bleeding  beaits  j 
But  most  the  poor,  whom  daily  she  sopplyM, 
Begiyning  to  be  snch  bnt  when  she  dy'd. 
For,  while  she  liv'd,  they  slept  in  peace  by  night, 
Secure  of  bread,  as  of  retuming  light ; 
And  with  such  firm  dependence  on  the  day, 
Tbat  Need  grew  pamper*d,  and  forgoi  to  pray: 
So  surę  the  dole,  so  ready  at  their  cali, 
They  stood  preparM  to  see  the  manna  fali. 

Cuch  multitudes  she  fed,  she  clolh*d,  she  nurst, 
Tbat  she  herself  might  fear  ber  wanting  first. 
Of  ber  five  talents,  other  five  she  madę ; 
Heaven,  that  bad  largely  giren,  was  largely  paid : 
And  in  few  liyes,  in  wondrous  few,  we  fii^ 
A  fdrtune  better  fitted  to  the  mmd, 
Kor  did  ber  alms  from  ostentation  iall, 
Cr  proud  desire  of  praise  5  the  soul  gave  all : 
Vnbrib*d  it  gave ;  or,  if  a  bribe  appear. 
No  less  than  Heaven,  to  heap  huge  treasures  there. 

Want  passM  for  merit  at  ber  open  door : 
Heą^en  saw,  be  safely  might  increase  his  poor. 
And  trust  their  susŁenance  with  ber  so  węll, 
As  not  to  be  at  charge  of  miracle. 
Nonę  could  be  needy,  whom  she  saw,  or  knew; 
Ali  in  the  compass  of  ber  sphere  she  drew : 
He,  who  could  touch  ber  garment,  was  as  snre,. 
As  the  first  Cbristians  of  th*  apostles'  cure. 


The  distant  beard,  by  fisme,  ber  pions  deeds. 
And  laid  ber  np  fbr  their  extremest  needs ; 
A  futurę  cordial  for  a  fainting  mind ; 
For,  what  was  ne'er  refus*d,  all  bop'd  to  find, 
Each  in  his  tum:  the  rich  might  freely  coroe, 
As  to  a  iriend;  bnt  to  the  poor,  'twas  borne. 
As  to  some  holy  house  th'  afflicted  came, 
The  hunger-starvM,  the  naked,  and  the  lamc  ^ 
Want  and  diseases  fled  before  ber  name. 
For  zeal  like  ber^s  ber  setrąnts  were  too  slow ; 
She  was  the  first,  where  need  reąuir^d,  to  go ; 
Herself  the  fbundress  and  attendant  too. 

Sore  she  bad  guests  sometimes  to  entertain, 
Guests  in  disguise,  of  her  great  Master*s  train : 
Her  Lord  bimself  might  come,  for  aught  we  know ; 
Since  in  a  8ervant*s  form  be  liY^d  below : 
Beneath  ber  roof  be  might  be  pleased  to  stay ; 
Or  some  benighted  angel,  in  his  way, 
Might  ease  bis  wings,  and,  seeing  Hearen  appear 
In  its  best  work  of  mercy,  think  it  there : 
Where  all  the  deeds  of  chartty  and  lov« 
Were  in  as  conitant  method  as  above, 
All  carryM  on ;  all  of  a  piece  with  theirs  j 
As  firee  ber  alms,  aa  diligent  her  cares; 
As  loud  ber  praises,  and  as  warm  her  prayers. 

Yet  was  she  not  profiise ;  but  fear^d  to  waste. 
And  wisely  manag'd,  that  the  stock  might  last, 
That  all  might  be  supply'd,  and  she  not  grieve, 
When  crowds  a{^pear'd,  she  bad  not  to  reliere : 
Wbich  to  preTent,  she  still  increas*d  her  storę ; 
laid  up,  and  spar^d,  that  she  might  give  the  morę. 
So  Pfaaraoh,  or  some  greater  king  than  he, 
Provided  for  the  seTenth  necessity : 
Taoght  from  ahove  his  magazines  to  frame ; 
That  fiimine  was  prevented  ere  it  came. 
Hius  Heaven,  though  all-sufflcient,  shows  a  thrift 
In  his  eoooomy,  and  bounds  bis  gift : 
Creaiing,  for  our  day,  one  single  light; 
And  his  reflection  too  supplies  the  nigfat; 
Perhapp  a  thonsand  other  worlds,  that  lie 
Remote  from  us,  and  latent  in  the  sky, 
Are  lighten^d  by  bis  beams,  and  kindły  nnrst; 
Of  wbich  our  earthly  dunghill  is  the  worst. 

Now,  as  all  yirtnes  keep  the  middle  linę, 
Yet  somewhat  morę  to  one  extreme  incline, 
Such  was  ber  soul;  aUiorring  avarice, 
Bounteous,  but  ałmost  bounteous  to  a  Tice: 
Had  she  given  morę,  it  bad  profusioD  been. 
And  tum*d  th'  excess  of  goodness  into  sia. 

These  virtues  raisM  her  fabric  to  the  sky  ; 
For  that,  wbich  is  next  Heayen,  is  Charity. 
But,  as  high  turrets,  for  their  airy  steep, 
Ilequire  foundations,  in  proporti.on  deep; 
And  lofty  cedars  as  far  upward  shoot, 
As  to  the  nether  beaTens  they  drive  the  rooti 
So  Iow  did  her  secure  foundation  lie, 
She  was  not  humble,  but  Humility. 
Scarcely  she  knew  tbat  she  was  great,  or  fair, 
Or  wise,  heyond  what  other  women  are, 
Or,  wbich  is  better,  knew,  but  never  dnrst  compare  : 
For  to  be  conscious  of  what  all  admire. 
And  not  be  .vain,  adrances  Yirtue  higher. 
But  still  she  found,  or  rather  thought  she  found, 
Her  own  worth  wanting,  others  to  abound; 
Ascrib*d  above  their  due  to  every  one, 
Unjust  and  scanty  to  herself  alone. 

Such  her  devotion  was,  as  might  give  ni]<s 
Of  speculation  to  disputing  scbooU, 
And  teach.us  equally  the  scales  to  hołd 
Betwuct  the  tvo  estremes  of  bot  and  oold  ; 
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That  pkns  b^ftt  may  modentciy  pmnM, 

And  we  be  wann*d,  but  Bot  he  fooi«h'd  wtUi  seat 

Biuinen  migbt  tbórten,  not  distorb,  ber  ptayer; 

HeaYen  had  tbe  bert,  if  not  the  greaier  sbase. 

An  actiye  life  kmg  ońsooi  forbids  $ 

Yet  stiU  ^e  pray^d,  lor  ttiU  ihe  pray'd  by  deeds. 

Her  every  d»y  was  sabbeth ;  ooly  ficee 
Fram  houn  of  piayer,  for  boon  ci  cbaii^. 
Soch  as  the  Jem  firoa  lenrile  toil  rdeosM; 
Where  works  of  mercj  were  a  part flf  rert| 
Sach  as  Uest  angeb  eacereiae  aboYe, 
Vary'd  with  lacred  hymos  and  acts  of  lorę : 
Soch  sabbaths  as  that  one  she  now  ei^oyi, 
Ev'n  t|iat  perpetoal  ooe»  which  sbe  employs 
(For  iuch  TłCłssitodes  in  HeaTen  tbere  are) 
In  praise  altemate,  and  altenate  prayer. 
AU  this  she  practłs^d  here  s  that,  when  she  sprnng 
Amldst  the  cboiia,  at  tbe  fint  sight  Ae  song : 
SuBg,  and  waa  nmg  herself  in  angels^  Uys; 
For,  praismg  ber,  tbey  did  ber  Maker  praise. 
AU  offices  dP  Ileaven  so  well  she  kneir, 
Before  she  camc,  that  nolbing  there  was  new: 
And  she  was  so  familiarly  receiT^d, 
As  one  retoning,  not  as  one  arńr^d. 

Mose,  down  again  precipitate  tby  Aigfat : 
For  bow  can  mortal  eyes  sostain  immortal  Ught } 
Bot  as  tbe  Son  in  water  we  can  bear, 
Yet  not  tbe  Son,  bot  his  refleaion  tbere, 
So  let  os  new  ber,  bese,  in  what  she  was. 
And  tabe  hn-  image  in  this  walery  glass: 
Yet  look  not  every  Jineamenl:  U>  see; 
Some  wiU  be  cast  m  abades,  and  some  wiU  be 
So  lamely  drawn,  yoo'U  scsócely  kiiow  'tis  the. 
For  where  sooh  Tarious  ńrtoes  we  lecite, 
Tis  Uke  tbę  mUky  way,  aU  over  brigfat,        pigfat 
Bot  aown  so  thick  witfa  stars,  tis  nndis<ingołsh*d 

Her  yirtoe,  not  ber  virtacs  let  os  caU  ; 
For  one  heroic  comprehends  tham  aU : 
One,  as  a  constellation  is  bot  one, 
Thoogh  tis  a  train  cf  stars,  that,  roUing  oot 
Rise  in  their  tom,  and  in  tbe  aodiac  nms 
ETer  in  liaotion ;  now  *tis  Faitfa  asoends, 
Now  Hope,  now  Charity ,  that  apward  tends, 
And  downwanls  with  diffosiw  good  deaoends* 

As  in  perftimes  compos'd  with  art  and  coet, 
lis  bard  to  say  what  scent  is  oppennost ; 
Kor  this  part  musk  or  civet  can  we  eaU, 
Cr  amber,  bat  a  rich  nsolt  of  aU  $ 
So  she  was  aU  a  sweet,  wbose  erery  part, 
In  doe  praportłon  mix'd,  proclain^d  tbei[aker's  art 
Ko  single  virtue  we  ooold  most  comflMnd, 
Whether  the  wifa,  the  motber,  or  tbe  frieńd  $ 
For  she  was  aU,  in  that  soprame  degree^ 
That  as  no  one  prevail'd,  so  aU  was  she. 
The  sereral  parts  lay  hidden  in  the  piece ) 
Th'  occasion  bot  exMted  that,  or  this. 

A  wife  as  tender,  and  as  troe  witbal, 
As  the  first  woman  was  before  her  laU ; 
Madę  lor  the  man,  of  wbom  she  was  a  part ; 
Madę,  to  attract  hb  eyes,  and  keep  his  beart. 
A  second  Eve,  bot  by  no  orime  aocuistj* 
As  beaoteoos,  not  as  brittle  as  the  first. 
Had  she  been  first,  sttU  Faradise  had  been, 
And  Death  had  foond  no  entrance  by  her  sin. 
80  she  not  only  had  pre8ery'd  ficom  iU 
Her  sez  and  oors,  bot  UT^d  their  pattem  stilL 

Lova  and  obedience  to  her  loid  she  borę; 
She  much  obey'd  him,  bot  she  loT*d  him  morę : 
Kot  aw'd  to  doty  by  soperior  sway. 
Bot  taogl^t  by  his  indnlfeoM  to  obey. 


Tbos  we  love  Gcd,  m  antfaor  of  onr  good ; 
So  subjects  love  jost  kings,  or  so  thcy  abonU 
Nor  was  it  with  ingatitode  retam'd  ; 
In  eoual  fires  the  biissfol  eoople  bamM  $ 
One  joy  possess^d  Uiem  botb,  and  in  oae  grirf  «kir 

moom^d. 
His  passion  stiU  improv'd ;  he  1oT*d  ao  Art, 
As  if  be  fear^d  each  day  would  be  ber  lasL 
Too  tnie  a  prophet  to  Ibresee  tbe  htm 
That  shoiild  so  sooo  dłvide  tbdr  bsipffyrtate: 
When  he  to  Heaven  entirely  most  reataw? 
That  love,  that  heart,  where  be  went  bahcs  ba> 

fore. 
Yet  as  the  sonl  is  aU  in  every  part, 
So  God  and  he  migbt  each  borę  ail  her  beaitp 

So  had  her  children  too ;  for  Charity 
Was  not  morę  froitfol,  or  rooie  kind  than  die: 
Each  onder  other  by  d^grees  they  grew  j 
A  goodly  perspecti^e  of  distant  riew. 
Anchises  look'd  not  .with  so  pleaa^d  a  iace, 
In  jiumbering  o'er  bis  fotore  Roman  raoe. 
And  marshaUng  tbe  beroes  of  lus  name, 
As,  in  their  order,  nejtt,  to  Ught  thcy  came. 
Nor  Cybele,  with  half  so  kmd  an  eye,    . 
Sonney^d  her  soos  and  daughters  of  the  tky^ 
Proud,  shaU  I  say,  of  her  immortal  liruit? 
As  far  as  pride  with  heaTenly  minda  may  saiL 
Her  pioos  love  ezceU^d  to  all  sb^  borę; 
New  objects  only  moltiply*d  it  morę. 
And  as  the  chosen  fboad  the  peaiiy  gram 
As  moch  as  every  yessel  coold  ocotain; 
As  m  tbe  Uisrfal  mon  each  sbatt  abara 
As  much  of  głory  as  bis  sool  can  bear  ; 
So  did  she  iove,  and  so  digiense  ber  cara 
Her  ełdflst  thns,  by  oaa8eqoenee,  waa  bot, 
As  longer  caltivated  than  tbe  rcrt. 
The  babę  had  aU  that  infimt  care  begwles^ 
And  eaily  knew  bis  motber  in  ber  snńlet : 
But  when  dilated  organa  let  in  day 
To  the  yoong  aool,  nid  gara  it  room  to  play, 
At  his  first  aptaess,  the  mateiml  Iowę 
Those  rodiments  of  reaaon  did  improre: 
Tbe  tender  age  was  pliant  to  comoMiid; 
like  wax  it  i^alded  to  the  forming  IuumI: 
Troe  to  tb*  artificer,  tbe  laboni^d  nind 
With  ease  waa  pioua,  geawoas,  jiMt,  and  kiaił 

Soft  lor  impreasion,  from  tbe  int  prapai^d, 
Tin  yirtoe  with  kwg  eaeroisa  traw  bard: 
With  every  act  confiim^d,  and  madę  at  lait 
So  durable  as  not  to  be  effiu^d, 
Ittam'd  to  habit;  and,  Irom  ńeei ftn^ 
Goodness  re8okr'd  into  naoemity. 

Tbna  fiaM  she  Yirtoa^s  image,  tbatfshsrawB^ 
Ti)  I  the  whde  moOier  in  tbe  children  altfae ; 
For  that  was  IbebrperfectioB;  Aawassach, 
They  never  could  ciapress  ber  mind  too  much. 

So  onezhaoated  her  perfeotioiis  wews,        

That,  for  more  children,  ahe  bad  mo*a  to  ipare; 
For  sools  onbom,  wbim  her  mitimaly  dsalh 
Df^T>d  of  bodies,  and  of  mertal  breath; 
And  (ooold  tbey  take  th'  impresions  of  ber  ■W} 
Enough  StiU  kft  to  sanotify  her  kind. 

Then  wonder  not  to  sae  Ais  soul  eirtand 
The  boonds,  and  seek  some  other  seU;  a  fińead: 
As  sweUing  seas  to  gantle  rivers  głida, 
To  seek  repose,  and  empty  oot  tbe  tide; 
SotbiainUsool,  innartowliDutapenft,    * 

Unable  to  contain  ber,  aoogbt  a  vaBt»  ^ 
To  isBoe  oot,  and  in  some  firiendly  brsnrt 
Discharga  ber  tosaaBiBs,  and  saońidy  nś,  t 
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Y  tinbotoni  nR  ihe  secrets  of  her  heart, 
Take  good  adńce,  but  better  to  impart 
For  tis  the  blin  of  fneiidsliip'8  holy  sUte, 
To  mix  their  minds^  and  to  conununicate ; 
Though  bodies  eannot,  muls  can  penetarate : 
Hst  to  her  choice,  in^iolably  tnie. 
And  wiaely  chooting,  for  she  chose  but  fetr. 
Some  sbe  most  ha^e ;  but  in  no  one  coiild  find 
A  tally  fittcd  for  lo  large  a  mind. 

The  souls  of  iriendi  Uke  kmgs  in  progress  are; 
StiU  in  their  own,  though  from  the  palące  far : 
Thus  her  friend's  beart  her  country  dweUing  waa» 
A  sweet  retirement  to  a  ooarser  place ; 
Where  pomp  and  ceremonies  enter^d  not, 
l¥here^grei^eM  waa  ihut  ont,  and  bosineis  well 
torgoc 
This  ig  tii'  imperfect  draught ;  but  short  as  far 
As  the  true  height  and  bigness  of  a  star 
£xceeds  the  measures  of  th'  astronomer. 
She  shines  above,  we  know ;  but  in  what  place, 
How  near  the  tfarone,  and  Heaven's  impeiial  faice. 
By  our  weak  optics  is  but  vamly  guest ; 
Distance  and  altitude  conceal  the  rest 

Though  all  these  rare  endowment»  of  the  miad 
Were  in  a  narrow  space  of  łife  confin'd, 
The  figurę  was  with  fuU  perfection  crown*d  $ 
Tliou^  not  80  large  an  orb,  as  truły  round. 

As  when  in  glory,  through  the  public  place, 
The  spoils  of  coiMuer*d  natioos  were  to  pass, 
And  but  one  day  ror  triumph  was  allow^d, 
The  coosul  was  coratrain^d  his  pomp  to  crowd ; 
And  80  tbe  swift  procession  faurry^d  ckl, 
That  all,  though  not  diatinctiy,  might  be  shown : 
So  in  the  8traiten'd  bounds  of  lifa  canfln'd, 
She  gave  but  glimpses  of  her  glorioos  mindt 
And  multitodes  of  Tirtues  pass^d  along ; 
Each  pressing  fSoremost  in  the  mighty  throng, 
Ambitious  to  be  seen,  and  then  make  room 
For  greaier  multitodes  that  were  to  come. 
Yet  unemployM  no  minuto  slipt  away ; 
Moments  were  precions  in  so  short  a  stoy. 
The  hasto  of  HeaTen  to  have  her  was  so  great, 
That  some  were  single  acts,  though  each  oomplete; 
But  erery  aot  stood  ready  to  repeat 

Her  feltow-saints  with  busy  care  will  lool^ 
For  her  blest  name  in  Fate*s  etemal  boc4c ; 
And,  pleas^d  to  be  outdone,  with  joy  will  see 
Numberless  Tirtnes,  endless  chanty: 
Bat  morę  will  wonder,  at  so  short  an  ago. 
To  find  a  blank  beyond  the  thirtieth  page : 
And  with  a  pions  fear  begfai  to  doubt 
The  piece  imperfect,  and  the  lest  tom  out. 
But  'twas  her  SavioaT'8  time ;  and,  could  thete  be 
A  copy  near  th'  original,  'twas  she. 

As  preoious  gums  are  not  for  lasting  flue^ 
They  but  perfume  the  tempie,  and  eicpire: 
So  was  she  soon  cxhal'd,  and  iranishM  hence  j 
A  short  sweet  odoor,  of  a  "^ast  eapense. 
She  vanish*d,  we  can  scaroely  say  she  dy^d  $ 
For  but  a  Now  did  Heaven  and  Earth  dlvide : 
She  pas8*d  serenęly  with  a  single  breath ; 
This  moment  perfbot  health,  Si»  next  was  daath : 
One  sigh  did  her  eterual  blisi  assure ; 
So  little  penanoe  needs,  when  souls  are  almostpnce. 
As  gentle  dreams  our  waking  thoughts  poisne  $ 
Or,  one  dream  pass^d,  we  sllde  into  a  new  $ 
So  close  they  fnlow,  suoh  wiłd  order  keep. 
We  thtnk  ounelves  awake,  and  are  aslei^: 
So  softly  death  suoceeded  Itfe  hi  her: 
She  did  bot  draam  «f  Heą^an,  ęad  she  was  tb«f«. 


No  pahis  she  snfiisi^d,  nor  e9cpir'd  with  noise  i 
Her  soul  was  whisper^d  out  with  Ood'g  stiU  voice  ; 
As  an  old  Inend  is  beekon'd  to  a  feast. 
And  treated  like^a  long-fomiliar  guest 
He  took  her  as  he  found,  bot  fouud  her  so^ 
As  one  in  hoorly  readinesB  to  go: 
Ev^  on  that  day,  in  all  her  trim  prepar^d ; 
As  early  notice  sbe  ftom  Heaven  had,heard. 
And  some  descending  coorier  firom  above 
Had  giveB  her  timely  waming  to  remove ; 
Or  oounsell*d  her  to  dress  the  noptial  room,     ^ 
For  on  that  night  Ae  bridegroom  was  to  come.  «-» 
He  kept  his  hoor,  and  foood  her  where  she  lay 
Cloth>d  all  in  wbite,  tbe  liTery  of  the  d^ : 
Scarce  had  she  sinn'd  in  thougfat,  or  word,  or  act) 
IJnless  omissions  were  to  pass  for  foct  t 
That  baidly  Death  a  oonseąuenbe  could  draw. 
To  make  her  liaMe  to  Natore^s  law. 
And,  that  she  dy^d,  we  on!y  ha^e  to  show 
The  mortal  part  of  her  she  left  below: 
The  rest,  so  smooth,  so  suddenly  she  went, 
LookM  like  translataon  through  the  finnament, 
Or  like  the  fiery  car  on  the  tłisd  errand  sent 

O  happy  soul !  if  tfaou  oaost  ^iew  from  luglb 
Where  thon  art  all  intelligence,  all  eye, 
If,  looldng  up  to  God,  or  down  to  us, 
Thou  find^st,  that  any  way  be  penrious, 
Sorvey  the  ruins  of  thy  house,  and  see 
Thy  widow'd  and  thy  orphan  fiunily  s 
Look  on  thy  tender  pledges  left  behind ; 
And,  if  thou  canst  a  Tacant  minuto  find 
From  heoTenty  joys,  that  interral  afiord 
Tb  thy  sad  childrcn,  and  thy  monming  lord. 
See  how  they  grieve,  mistoking  in  thea*  knre. 
And  shed  a  beam  of  conrfort  from  above ; 
GiTC  them,  as  much  as  moital  eyes  can  bear, 
A  traosient  Tiew  of  thy  fuild  glories  tbeie  $ 
That  they  with  nioderate  sonx}w  may  sustain 
And  molHfy  their  lossea  in  thy  gain. 
Or  ebe  dinide  tbe  gfief ;  ibr  soch  tłion  weit, 
That  shoold  not  all  relations  bear  a  part> 
It  were  enough  to  break  a  single  beart. 

Let  this  sinice :  no^  thou,  great  sunt,  refuse 
This  hnmble  triboto  of  no  Yulgar  Muse  t 
Who,  not  by  cares,  or  wants,  or  090  depnst, 
Stems  a  wild  dełoge  with  a  dauniilns  bnast ; 
And  dares  to  sing  thy  praases  in  a  clime 
Whese  ^ioe  triamphB,  and  yktae  »  a  cdme; 
Where  ev*n  to  diaw  llie  piotere  ef  thy  Bund, 
Is  satfare  on  the  most  of  boman  khid : 
Take  it,  while  yet  His  praise ;  bdhiP  my  rage^ 
Unsafeiy  jnst,  kteeak  loose  on  this  bod  age; 
So  bod,  that  thou  thyself  bodst  no  defenoe 
From  vioe,  but  baraly  by  depaiting  henoe. 

Be  what  and  wfaate  thoo  ort :  to  wish  thy  plae^ 
Were,  in  the  best,  presomption  mooe  ttian  graeo. 
Thy  relics  (soch  thy  works  of  ODorey  010) 
Hare,  io  this  peem,  been  my  holy  ooie. 
Ab  earth  thy  body  keeps,  tlqr  sool  t}w  sky, 
So  shall  this  vene  praseiws  tiiy  meoMoy  ; 
For  thou  shalt  make  it  Itre,  because  it  sings  of  thee. 


A  MyrósĄŁ  łUOT* 

TwAs  on  a  joyiess  and  a  f/lamkf  mom. 

Wet  was  the  grom^ond  faoBf  mtbfttniBilMtliosn} 
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Wben  Damon,  who  iksignM  to  pan  tbe  day 
Włth  hoimds  and  honu,  and  chase  tbe  flyingr  prey. 
Rosę  early  from  his  bed ;  but  soon  be  found 
Hie  welkin  płtcb'd  with  sullen  clouds  arouod, 
An  eastern  wind,  and  dew  upon  tbe  ground. 
Thus  while  be  stood,  and  sigbing  did  suirey 
The  fields,  and  curat  th*  ill  omens  of  the  day, 
He  saw  Menalcas  oome  with  bea^y  pace ; 
Wet  were  bis  eyes,  and  cbeerless  was  bis  face: 
He  wning  his  bands,  distracted  with  his  care, 
And  sent  bis  voice  biefore  htm  from  afar. 
**  Return,"  be  cry^d,  **  return,  unbappy  swain, 
The  spuugy  clouds  are  fill'd  with  gathering  rain : 
The  promise  of  tbe  day  not  oniy  crossM, 
But  ev*n  tbe  spring,  tbe  spring  itaelf,  is  lost 
Am]rntas-~ob !" — ^be  could  not  speak  tbe  rest, 
Nor  needed,  for  presaging  Damon  guess'd. 
£qual  with  Heaven  young  Damon  lov*d  the  boy, 
The  boast  of  Naturę,  botb  bis  parents'  joy. 
His  graceful  form  revo1ving  in  his  mliid  5 
So  great  a  goiins,  and  a  soul  so  kind, 
Gave  sad  assurance  tbat  his  fears  were  tnie ; 
Too  well  tbe  en^y  of  the  gods  be  knew : 
For  wbcn  tbeir  gifts  too  larisbly  are  placM, 
Soon  they  repent,  and  will  not  make  them  last 
For  surę  it  was  too  bountiful  a  dole, 
Tbe  mother's  features,  and  tbe  iatber*s  soul. 
Then  thus  be  cry'd :  **  Hie  mom  bespoke  the  news : 
The  Moming  did  ber  cbeerful  light  difiuse : 
But  see  bow  suddenly  she  chang^d  ber  faoe, 
And  brought  on  clbuds  and  rain,  tbe  day^s  disg^ce^ 
Just  such,  Amyntas,  was  thy  promisM  race. 
What  charms  adora'd  thy  youtb,  wbere  Naturę 

smtPd, 
And  morę  tban  man  was  given  ns  in  a  child  ! 
His  infancy  was  ripe :  a  soul  sublime 
In  years  so  tender  tbat  prevented  time : 
Heaven  gave  him  all  at  once ;  then  snatchM  away, 
Ere  mortals  all  bis  beauties  could  sunrey : 
Just  like  the  flower  tbat  buds  and  witbers  in  a  day." 

ICZNAŁCAS. 

Tbe  motber,  lovely,  tbongb  with  grief  opprest, 

ReclinM  bis  dying  head  upon  ber  breast, 

Tbe  moumful  funily  stood  all  around ; 

One  groan  was  beai^  one  unirersal  sound ; 

All  were  in  floods  of  tean  and  endJess  sorrow  dmm'd. 

So  dire  a  sadness  sat  on  every  look, 

EvM  Deatb  repented  be  bad  given  the  sŁroke. 

He  g^evM  bis  iatal  work  had  been  ordainM, 

But  promisM  lengtb  of  life  to  those  wbo  yet  remain'd. 

The  mother*9  and  ber  eldest  daugbter's  grace, 

It  seems,  had  brib'd  him  to  prolong  tbeir  spaoe. 

Hie  iather  .borę  it  with  undaunted  soul, 

Like  one  wbo  durst  bis  destiny  control : 

Yet  with  beooming  gńef  be  borę  his  part, 

ResignM  his  son,  but  not  resignM  bis  beartą 

Patient  as  Job ;  and  may  be  liye  to  tee, 

like  him,  a  new  increasing  ftunily ! 

DAIIOK. 

Such  is  my  wisb,  and  such  my  propbecy. 

For  yet,  my  (riend,  the  beauteous  mould  remanas  j 

Ii)ng  may  she  eiercise  ber  fruitful  paitts ! 

But,  ab  !  with  better  hap,  aod  bring  a  race 

Morę  lasting,  and  endncd  with  eąual  grace ! 

£quat  she  may,  but  fiirther  nooe  can  go: 

For  hd  was  all  tbat  was  esact  below. 
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Damon,  behold  yon  breaking  puiple  cloud; 

Hear^st  thou  not  bymns  and  songs  dirinely  krad  ? 

There  mounts  Amyntas  j  the  young  cbembs  play 

About  tbeir  godlike  matę,  and  sing  him  00  hśs  way. 

He  clea^es  tbe  liquid  air,  behold  be  fiiesy 

And  every  moment  gains  upon  tbe  skies. 

The  new-come  guest  admires  th*  ethereal  state^ 

The  sapphire  portal,  and  tbe  golden  gate; 

And  now,  admitted  in  the  shining  tbrong. 

Ho  sbows  Uie  passport  whicb  be  brougfat  along. 

His  passport  is  his  innocence  and  grace, 

Weil  known  to  all  tbe  natives  of  tbe  place. 

Now  sing,  ye  joyful  angeis,  ^d  adnire 

Your  brotber^s  voice,  tbat  comes  to  mend  yourqutres 

Słóg  you,  while  endless  tears  our  eyes  bestow  ]^ 

For  like  Amyntas  noae  is  left  below. 


VL 

ON  THE 
DBATH  OF  A  YERY  YOUNG  OENTŁBM AN« 

Hb  wbo  could  yiew  the  book  of  Destiny, 
And  read  whatever  there  was  writ  of  thee, 

0  charming  youth,  in  tbe  fiist  opening  pagc^ 
So  many  graces  in  so  green  an  age^ 

Such  wit,  such  modesty,  such  strength  of  nund. 

A  soul  at  once  so  manly,  and  so  kind ; 

Would  wonder,  when  be  tumM  the  m^ume  o'er. 

And  after  some  fow  leaves  should  find  no  mure^ 

Nought  but  a  blank  remain,  a  dead  Toid  spsic^ 

A  step  of  life  tbat  promis*d  such  a  race. 

We  must  not,  dare  not  tbink,  tbat  Heave&  begal^ 

A  child,  and  could  not  finish  bim  a  man ; 

Reflecting  what  a  mighty  storę  was  laid 

Of  rich  materials,  and  a  model  madę: 

Tbe  cost  already  fumi8b*d ;  so  bestow^d, 

As  morę  was  never  to  one  soul  a11ow*d : 

Yet,  after  this  profiision  spent  in  vain, 

Nothing  but  mouldering  ashes  to  remain, 

1  guess  not,  lest  I  split  upon  the  sbelf, 

Yet,  dąrst  I  guess,  Hearen  kept  it  for  himself ; 
And,  giving  us  the  use,  did  aoen  recal, 
Ere  we  could  spare,  the  mighty  pńncipal. 

Thus  then  be  disappear^d,  was  rarifyM  ; 
For  'tis  improper  speech  to  say  be  dy'd : 
He  was  exhal*d  $  bis  great  Creator  drew 
His  spirit,  as  tbe  'Sun  the  moming  dew. 
T\B  sin  produces  death ;  and  be  had  nonę 
But  the  taint  Adam  left  on  every  son. 
He  added  not,  be  was  lo  pure,  so  good, 
Twas  but  th*  original  forfeit  of  bis  blood : 
And  tbat  so  little,  tbat  the  riyer  ran 
Morę  elear  tban  tbei  corrupted  fount  began* 
Nothing  remain'd  of  the  fint  muddy  clay; 
Ilie  lenjgth  of  ccHirse  bad  wash'd  it  m  tbe  teuft 
So  deep,  and  yet  so  elear,  we  migbt  behold 
The  grayel  bottom,  and  that  bottom  gold. 
'  Ai  such  we  lov'd,  admir^d,  almost  ador^d, 
Gave  all  the  tribute  mortals  could  aiford, 
Perhaps  we  gaye  so  much,  the  powers  aboTe 
Grew  angry  at  our  superstitiotts  love : 
For  when  we  morę  tban  buman  bomage  pay, 
Tbe  charming  cauae  is  justly  snatcb'd  away. 

Thus  was  the  cnme  not  his,  but  ours  alones 
And  yet  we  murmur  that  be  went  so  soon: 
Thougb  mirades  are  short  and  rarely  sbowiK 
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H€ar  then,  ye  moonifal  parents,  and  dmde 
That  love  in  many,  which  in  one  was  ty'd. 
That  ind]vidual  bleasmg  is  no  morę. 
But  multiplyM  in  your  remaining  storę. 
The  flame*8  dispersM,  bat  óoes  not  all  espire ; 
The  sparkles  blaże,  though  not  the  globe  of  fire. 
Ix>ve  him  by  parts,  in  all  your  numerous  race, 
And  from  tbose  parts  form  one  coUected  grace ; 
Then,  when  you  bave  refinM  to  tbat  degree, 
Iniagine  all  in  one,  and  tbink  that  one  is  he. 


VII. 

UPOH 
T0U19G  HR.  ROGERS  OF  GŁOUCBSTER9HIRB. 

Op  gentle  blood,  his  parents'  oniy  treasure,  . 

Their  lasting  sorrow,  and  their  ranishM  pleasure  ^ 

Adom'd  with  features,  yirtues,  wit,  and  grace, 

A  laiige  provision  for  so  short  a  race  ; 

Morę  moderate  gifts  migbt  ha%^  prolong'd  his  datę. 

Tog  early  fitted  for  a  better  state ; 

But,  kuowing  Hearen  his  borne,  to  shun  delay, 

He  leapM  o'er  age,  and  took  the  shortest  way. 


VIII. 


ON  TH£  DBATH  OF  MR.  PURCEŁŁ. 

SET  TO  MU8IC  BY  DIU  BŁOW. 

Mark  how  tbe  lark  and  linnet  sing: 
With  rival  notes 
They  strain  their  warbling  throats. 
To  weleome  in  the  Spring. 
But  in  the  close  of  night, 
^^en  Philomel  begins  ber  heavenly  lay, 
They  cease  their  mntual  spite. 
Drink  in  ber  musie  with  delight, 
And,  li^ning,  silently  obey. 

So  ceas'd  the  rival  crew,  when  Purcell  came ; 
They  sung  no  morę,  or  oniy  sung  his  iame  : 
Struck  dutnb,  they  all  admir'd  the  godlike  man : 
The  godlike  man, 
Alas !  too  soon  reUr*d, 
As  he  too  late  began. 
We  beg  not  Heli  our  Orpheus  to  restore : 
Had  he  been  there, 
Their  sovereign*s  fear 
Had  sent  him  back  before. 
The  power  of  harmony  too  well  they  knew : 
Helong  ere  this  had  tuu*d  their  jarring  sphere, 
Aiui  left  no  Heli  below. 

The  heayenly  choir,  whoheard  his  notes  from  high, 
Let  down  the  scalę  of  musie  from  the  sky : 

They  handed  him  along. 
And  all  the  way  he  taught,  and  all  the  way  they  sung. 
Ye  brethren  cf  the  lyre,  and  tunefiil  voice, 
Lament  his  lot ;  but  at  your  own  rejoice : 
Now  Iive  secnre,  and  linger  out  your  da3rs ; 
The  gods  are  p\eis*d  alone  with  Purcell'8  lays, 
Nor  know  to  mend  their  cboice. 


IX. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  ŁADY  WHITMORE. 

Faib,  kind,  and  true,  a  treasure  eacb  alone, 
A  wife,  a  mistress,  and  a  friend  in  one, 
Rest  in  this  ton^b,  raisM  at  thy  husband*s  cost, 
Herę  sadly  summing,  what  he  had,  and  lost. 
Comc,  Yirgins,  ere  in  equal  bands  ye  join, 
G>me  first,  and  offer  at  her  sacred  shńne  ; 
Pray  but  for  half  the  rirtues  of  this  wife, 
Compound  for  all  the  rest,  wiU)  longer  lifef 
And  wish  your  vows,  like  hers,  may  be  retnmM, 
So  lov'd  when  living,  and  when  dead  so  monrn*d. 


X 

EPITAPH  ON  SIR  PAŁME8  FAIRBONE^S  TOM  fi  IN 
WeSTMKMSTER  ABBEY. 

SACRBD  TO  TUB  IMMOBTAŁ  MEMOBY  OF  SIB  PAŁMBS  PAIB- 
BOKE,  KNIGBT,  GOYSaNOB  OF  TANGIEB  ;  IN  BXBCUnON 
OF  WHICII  COMMAND,  RB  WAS  MOBTAŁLY  WOUKDBD  BT 
A  SHOt  FBOM  THB  MOORS,  TflEK  BBSIEGINO  THBTOWN, 
IN  THE  FOBTY-SITTB  YBAB  OP  HM  AGB,  OCTOBEB  24> 
1680. 

Ye  sacred  relics,  which  your  marble  keep, 
Herę,  undisturbM  by  wars,  in  quiet  sleep : 
Discharge  the  trust,  which,  when  it  was  below, 
Fairbone's  undaunted  soul  did  undergo, 
And  be  the  town*s  Palladium  from  the  ibe. 
Aliye  and  dead  these  walls  he  will  dcfend : 
Great  actiona  great  examples  must  attend. 
The  Candian  siege  his  early  Yalour  knew, 
Where  Turkish  blood  did  his  young  hands  imbrue* 
From  thence  retuming  with  desenrM  applause, 
Against  the  Moors  his  well-flesh'd  sword  he  draws ; 
The  same  the  courage,  and  the  same  the  cause. 
His  youtb  and  age,  his  life  and  death,  combine, 
As  in  some  great  and  regular  design, 
All  of  a  piece  throughout,  and  all  diYine. 
Still  nearer  HeaYen  his  Yirtues  shone  morę  brigbt, 
Like  rising  flames  expanding  m  their  height ; 
The  martyr^s  glory  crown'd  the  8oldier*s  fight. 
Morę  braYcly  British  generał  neYer  fell. 
Nor  general's  death  was  e'er  nsYengM  so  well ; 
Which  his  pleas*d  eyes  beheld  before  their  close, 
Follow'd  by  thousand  Yictims  of  his  foes. 
To  his  lamented  loss  for  time  to  come 
His  pious  widów  consecrates  this  tomb. 


XI. 

UNDER  MR.  MIŁTON'8  PICTURE,  BEFORB  HIS 
PARADISB  Ł08T. 

Thbbe  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adom.  - 
Tlie  first,  in  loftineas  (^  tbought  surpaas^d ; 
The  next,  in  majesty;  in  both  the  last 
The  force  of  Naturę  could  no  further  go ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  joiii*d  the  fonner  twa 


\ 
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X1L 


ON  nift 

MONUMENT  OF  A  FAIR  MAIDBN  ŁADY,  WHO  DIBD 
AT  BATH,  AND  IS  THBRB  INTERKED. 

Bbłow  this  maible  moniiment  w  Hud 
AU  tbai  HeaTen  wants  of  thi*  cdestul  maid. 
Preserze,  O  mend  Tbmb,  thy  tnist  ooDÓgnM ; 
The  nioold  was  nsde  on  pinpoM  for  the mind: 
And  she  woałd  lose,  W,  at  the  latter  day. 
One  atom  oould  be  mht'd  of  other  clay. 
Such  wefe  the  featnrM  of  her  bearei^  ^Me, 
Her  limbfl  vere  form*d  with  focb  hannoniooi  graoe: 
So  fiicdtlen  wag  the  firmme,  as  if  the  whole 
Had  been  an  enumation  of  the  woni } 
Which  her  own  inward  symmetry  rereal^d  ; 
And  like  a  picture  shone,  in  glaw  anneal^d. 
Or  like  the  Sun  ecIipsM,  with  shaded  Ught: 
Too  piercingy  else,  to  be  «iiBtain*d  by  sight 
Each  thoaght  was  visible  that  rolPd  within : 
As  throagh  a  crystal  case  the  figui^d  houra  are  ieen. 
And  Heaven  did  this  transparent  Teił  proYide, 
Because  she  had  no  guilty  thought  to  hide. 
Ali  white,  a  Tirgin-saint,  she  sou^ht  the  skies: 
tor  maniage,  though  it  sullies  not,  it  (Ces. 
High  though  her  wit,  yet  humble  was  her  mind; 
Aa  if  she  oould  not,  or  she  wou]d  not,  find 
now  much  her  worth  transcended  all  her  kind. 
Yet  she  had  leam*d  so  much  of  Heaven  bekm, 
That  when  arriY^d,  she  scarce  had  morę  to  know: 
But  only  to  refresh  the  fbrmer  hint; 
And  read  her  Maker  m  a  ftiirer  print. 
So  prtous,  as  she  had  no  time  to  spare 
For  human  thoughts,  but  was  cońflo^d  to  prayer. 
Yet  in  sttch  chariti^s  she  jMLtf^d  the  day, 
Twas  wondrous  how  she  found  an  hmir  to  pray. 
A  soul  só  caUtt,  !t  knew  not  ebbs  or  lUrnw, 
Which  passion  ooiUd  but  cuil,  not  discompoM. 
A  female  softness,  with  a  manly  mind : 
A  daughtor  duteous,  and  a  sister  kind : 
I&  sickness  patiedt,  and  in  death  re8ign*d. 


XIIŁ 

E^ItAFH  ON  MR8.  MARGAAET  FASTOITy 

or  ■tfaMUtOBAMy  IM  MoaroŁK. 

So  fair,  lo  yomig,  so  innoceHt,  so  sweet, 
So  ripe  a  judgment,  and  so  rare  a  wit, 
Require  at  least  an  age  in  one  to  meet 
In  her  they  met;  but  long  they  oould  not  stey, 
^was  gold  too  fine  to  mis  without  allay. 
HeaTen^k  image  was  m  her  so  well  ezprest, 
Her  iFery  sight  upbraided  all  the  rest; 
Too  justly  raTish'd  ftom  an  age  like  this, 
Now  she  is  gone,  the  world  is  of  a  piece. 


XIV, 


OM  TOB 
MONUMENf^Ól^  tmt  UAttWn  OF  WINCttESTER. 

Hb,  who  in-faiipioiif  tłMMS  undMnted  stood, 
And  midst  nsbtllioa  dunt  be  juat  and  good : 
Whose  amis  asseittid,  and  whose  safieriogi  more 
CoDfirM*d  tha  0M6*ftNrwbich  Im  foagbl  bdtee; 


Rests  here,  rewatded  by  tR  faeav«ady 
For  what  his  eaithly  ooold  not 
Pray,  reader,  that  sudi  tunea  no  morę 
Or,  if  they  hi^yp^D*  leam  tiwe  bGOoor 
Ask  of  thb  age*s  faitii  and  toyalty, 
Which,  to  preserve  them,  Hea:ven  ooiifiaM 
Few  subjects  oould  a  king  like  thine  dcjucc : 
And  fewer,  such  a  king,  so  well  could  servew 
Blest  king,  blest  subject,  whose  etalted  state 
By  sufferings  rose^  and  gave  the  law  to  Fato 
Such  souls  are  rare,  but  migfaty  pattcna  givca 
To  Earth,  and  meant  for  omameais  to  Hearea. 


UrON  TRI 


XV. 

BARŁ  or  aoeRBfiBa's  biimo 
TiiB  TtBASOir,  or  1687. 


HiRB  Ues  a  ereature  of  indolgent  Fate, 
Trota  Tory  Hyde  raisTd  to  a  ckit  of  state; 
In  chariot  now,  Elisha  like,  he^  huflM 
To  th'  upper  empty  regioos  of  the  wcrtd  : 
The  airy  thing  cuts  thrcMigh  the  jkMSng  dcy  s 
And  as  it  goes  does  mto  atoms  fiy : 
While  we  on  Eartfa  see,  with  no  smali  deS^rt» 
The  bird  of  prey  tumM  to  a  pRper  kitę. 
With  drunken  pride  aad  ragę  he  did  so  8wel|. 
The  hated  thing  without  eompasnon  ^  ; 
By  powerful  foroe  of  uniTenal  prayer, 
The  ill-bk>wn  bubbie  is  now  tumM  to  air  ; 
To  his  fint  less  than  nothmg  be  is  gone. 
By  hii  pMpoileiouf  tranaactnn! 


XVI. 

EPITAFM. 

IHTBKDEl)  FOB  DRTDBM^S  WIFK 

HcRsliesmy  wife:  here  let  her  Ile  I 
Now  she*a  at  rest,  and  so  att  L 


XVIL 
EPI0RAX» 

OM  THB  INTTCHBSS  OF  P0BtSltOCrni'S  nCTUKŁ. 

Surm  we  do  live  by  aeopatra^  age, 
Since  Sunderland  does  goreni  now  tłie  ataget 
She  of  Septimius  had  uctixfaig  madę, 
Pompey  alone  had  been  by  Eer  betny*d. 
Werę  she  a  poet,  she  wodM  surely  boasl; 
That  all  the  world  for  pearis  had  well  been 


^ł^BJp 


XVIIŁ 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OŁD  JAGOB  T0R80N  '. 

WriH  leeriog  took,  buU-foc>d,  and  f^edded  foir, 
With  two  left  legs,  with  Jiidas  cofcwfd  bair. 
And  ftowBy  poRS,  that  taint  the  ambient  air.— 

«  On  Tonson*8  refaring  to  giłe  Dryden  the  pńee 
he  asked  Ibr  his  Yirga,  the  poetsent  him  the  aboiej 

and  added,  **  Tell  the  dog,  «iat  he  wlio  wrotetfa^ 
caowritemorob"    ThemcBeywupnid. 


^ 


M)NO& 
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aONOS,  ODES,  Aim  A  MAaWK 


THB  PAIR  BTRAIIGEB. 

A  tono* 

Hatfy  and  free,  seeurely  bl«t  f 
No  beauty  cotild  dlstuib  my  r«st; 
My  amorooB  beart  was  in  despair. 
To  find  a  new  Yictońons  ftdr. 

*nn  yon,  deicoMUoK  on  oor  plahM, 
Whh  fioieign  inne  renaw  my  ehaint ; 
Wbore  now  yoii  nik  without  oontrol 
The  nigbty  loreretgD  of  my  soul. 

Yoiir  tmikt  have  morę  of  eoiiqiiering  chanD8» 
Tbaa  all  yoar  nathe  coimtary  aniu : 
TMr  troopi  we  can  expet  iHth  ease, 
Who  Tanąoiih  only  when  we  pleaie. 

BotmyoareyeSyoht  there*8  tbe  spelly 
WhD  caa  aee  theftł,  and  not  febd  ? 
Yoa  make  os  captiTes  by  3roiir  ftay» 
Yet  kin  Ol  if  you  go  away* 


CŁtfumDOti  had  law  and  teMe^ 
Cliibfd  was  Herce  and  bra^| 

Bennefs  gra^e  k>ok  was  a  preteno^ 
And  Danby^s  matchless  ittipadenoe 
Help*d  to  sopport  the  knate. 

Sot  Sunderland)  GooMponi)  l/Nry^ 
Tbese  will  appear  soch  chits  m  story, 

Twill  ton  all  poUtics  to  jests, 
To  be  repeated  like  John  Bory, 

When  fiddlen  sifig  at  Itets. 

Protect  us,  migbty  Protidence, 

What  woudd  these  madmen  ha^e  ? 
Fint,  they  would  bribe  ns  without  pence^ 
DeceiYe  ns  without  camoMin  sense, 
And  witbont  power  enslaTe. 

Shall  free-bom  men,  in  humble  aw^ 

Snbmit  to  senrile  shame ;        i 
Who  from  consent  and  custom  dra%r 
Ule  same  right  to  be  ral'd  by  law, 
Which  kings  pretend  to  reign  ? 

The  duke  shall  wield  his  oonąnering  s«Md| 

The  chanoeikr  make  a  speech, 
The  king  shall  pass  his  honest  woid, 
The  pawn*d  iwenoe  Sums  aflbrd. 
And  then,  come  kiss  my  breecb* 

So  hsTe  I  seen  a  king  on  chess  * 

(His  rooks  tod  kAights  witlidAwtt> 
His  <|uecn  and  bishops  in  distress) 
Shiftmg  about,  grow  less  aad  less, 
With  hoą  and  ifant  8  ]wwą 


Ifl. 

A  SONG  tOVL  ST.  ĆBCIŁIA't  DAY«  1687. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 

This  uniyersal  frame  began : 
When  Naturę  undemeath  a  heap 

Of  jairing  atoms  lay. 
And  could  not  heave  ber  head, 
The  tuneiul  yoice  was  heard  from  high, 

"  Arise,  yemore  than  dead.'* 
Then  cold,  and  hot,  and  moirt,  and  dry, 
In  order  to  their  statioos  leap, 

And  Mnsic*s  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heaven1y  hannońy, 

This  uniwersał  frame  began : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Tlirough  all  the  oompass  of  the  notes  It  raiv 
The  diapason  cloring  foli  in  matt. 

What  pasńon  eannot  Musie  imise  and  ąoell? 
When  Jubal  stmek  the  ohorded  shell, 
His  listemng  brethren  stood  aronnd. 
And,  wond^ring,  ón  thelr  fiu:es  fell 
To  wonhip  that  celestial  sonnd. 
Less  than  a  God  they  tlKnigliC  there  eouid  liot  d«MSt 
Włthin  the  hollow  of  that  shell, 
That  spoke  so  sweedy  aad  so  welU 
What  passion  eannot  Masie  raise  and  qaell  I 

The  trumpefs  loud  ehngor 

£xcites  us  to  arms, 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger 

And  mortal  alanM. 
,The  double  double  doiiUe  beat 
Of  the  thundering  drum 
Cries,  «'Hark!  the  ibes  coase ; 
Charge,  charge,  *tis  too  late  to  fctteaf 

The  soft  complaining  iute 
In  dying  notes  di8oovers 
The  woes  of  hopdess  lorersy 
Whoae  dirge  is  whisper^d  by  the  waibllng  lute. 

Sharp  Tiolms  pnSfililffl  ^ 

TbsÓT  jealous  pangs,  and  desperation. 
Fury,  fiantic  indignatioA, 
Depth  of  pains,  and  hóglit  of  passion, 
For  the  fair,  disdainfril  damę. 

But  oh!  what  art  can  teach, 

What'  huntan  Yoice  can  reach, 
The  sacred  organ's  praise  ? 
Notes  inspiring  holy  love. 
Notes  that  wing  their  hea^euly  ways 

To  mend  the  chours  above. 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race ;' 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  pbce, 

Sequacious  of  the  lyre : 
But  bright  Cecilia  raifłM  the  wonder  higher  : 
When  to  ber  organ  vocal  breath  was  given, 
An  angel  heafd,  and  straight  appear*d 

Mlstaking  Earth  for  HeaTen. 

OBAHD  CRORUS. 

As  from  the  po^  of  sacred  layi^ 

The  spheres  began  to  move. 
And  tsing  the  great  Creator^s  pnote 

To  aU  the  bless'd  abore ; 


Sos 

So  when  tbe  last  and  dreadftil  hoar 
This  cranibling  pagcant  shall  derour, 
The  trampet  shall  be  beard  oo  bigb, 
Tbe  dead  shaU  Ihre,  the  Imog  die, 
And  Miuic  shall  ontaiie  the  sky. 


DRYDEN'S  POEMS. 


IV. 


TBASS  OP  AMTUTA,  FOR  TUB  DEATH  OP  DAMOlf . 

ASOFG. 

Chf  a  bank,  beside  a  willow, 

Heaven  ber  covering,  eaith  ber  pillow. 

Sad  Amynta  8igh*d  alone : 

From  the  cbeeriess  dawn  of  morning 

TiU  the  dews  of  night  retanung> 

Sgfajng  thus  sbe  soade  ber  moan : 

**  Hope  is  bani8b'd, 

Joys  are  Taniih'd» 
Damoo,  my  bekur^d,  is  gane ! 

«<  Ume,  I  dare  thee  to  disoofirer 
Soch  a  yoath,  and  sucb  a  lo^er; 
Oh  !  80  troe,  so  kind  was  be ! 
Damoa  was  the  pride  of  Naturę, 
Cbannhig  m  bis  eyery  fSeatore; 
Damoo  liv'd  akjoe  for  me  ; 
«  Melting  kiases, 
Mormuring  blisses : 
Who  so  liv*d  and  lo^d  as  we  ! 

'<  Nerer  shall  we  curse  tbe  moroing, 
Never  bless  tbe  nigbt  retoming. 
Sweet  embraces  to  restore: 
Nerer  shall  we  both  lie  dying. 
Naturę  failing,  Lofve  supplying 
Ali  tbe  joys  be  drain'd  before : 

Deatb,  come  end  me 

To  befriend  me ; 
Lorę  and  Damon  are  no  morę.** 


V. 


A  tono. 


Stłyu  tbe  fair,  in  the  bloom  of  fifleen, 
Felt  an  innocent  warmtb,  as  sbe  lay  on  the  green: 
Sbe  bad  beard  of  a  pleasoie,  and  something  sbe 
.gucst  [breast: 

By  tbe  towzmg,  and  tumbUng,  and  toocbing  ber 
Sbe  saw  the  men  eager,  but  was  aŁ  a  loos, 
What  they  meant  by  their  sigbing,  and  kissmg  ao 
ckiae; 

By  their  praying  and  wbining. 

And  dasping  and  twining. 

And  panting  and  wishing. 

And  sigbing  and  kissmg. 

And  sigbing  and  kissing  so  ci 


**  Ab  !**  sbe  cry'd ;  *'  ab !  for  a  languisbii^  mud, 
In  a  country  of  Christians,  to  die  without  aid! 
Not  a  Wbig,  or  a  Tory,  or  Trimmer  at  least, 
<>r  a  Protestant  panon,  or  Gatbolic  priest, 
T  instract  a  young  virgin,  tbat  is  at  a  loss, 
What  they  meant  by  tbeir  «8^ung»  and 
cloae! 


By  their  praying  and  wliining« 
And  dasping  and  twining. 
And  panting  and  wishing. 
And  sigbing  and  kissing. 
And  sigbing  and  kiasiog  so  close.* 

Cnpid  in  shape  of  a  swain  did  appear, 
He  saw  the  sad  wonnd,  and  in  pity  drew 
Then  sbow'd  ber  bis  arraw,  tfkd  b^  ber  oot  fcar; 
For  the  pain  was  no  morę  tban  a  maiden  may  bear: 
When  tbe  balm  was  mfiis^d,  sbe  was  not  at  a  ksi, 
What  they  meant  by  tbeir  sigbing,  and  kisHngja 
'     By  their  praying  and  wbhmsg,  [cluc; 

And  clasping  and  twining. 

And  panting  and  wishing. 

And  siafaimr  and  kissinir. 

And  sigbing  and 


VI. 
THE  ŁADT**  80V6. 

A  cB.oni  of  brigbt  beaoties  in  ^^nng  did  appear. 

To  cboose  a  May  lady  to  gorem  tbe  year; 

Ali  tbe  nympba  were  in  whke,  and  tbe  shepbenliia 

green; 
The  garland  was  giT^n,  and  Phyllis  was  qoeen: 
Bot  Pbyllis  refu8*d  it,  and  dgUng  did  aay, 
ril  not  wear  a  garland  wbile  Pan  is  away. 


While  Pan,  and  fair  S]rnnz,  are  Mi  from  our  sboi^ 
The  Oraces  are  banisbM,  uid  lorę  is  w>  iDore: 
The  soft  god  of  pleasure,  tbat  wann*d  oor  desira» 
Has  broken  bis  bow,  and  extittguisb'd  hb  fbcs: 
And  vowB  tbat  bimself ,  and  bis  mother,  will  moaią 
T&U  Pan  and  &ir  Sjrrinz  in  triumph  return. 

Focbear  yoiir  addresses,  and  conrt  ns  no  meie; 
For  we  will  perfijrm  what  tbe  dóty  swose : 
But  if  you  dare  think  of  deserring  oor  channs* 
Away  witb  yonr  sbeephooks,  and  take  to  yoor  arasi 
llien  laor^  and  myrtles  your  brows  sball  adQr% 
When  Pan,  and  bb  son^  and  &ir  Syrinz,  retun. 


VIL 


AiOHO» 


Faii,  sweet,  and  jroumg,  receiv<e  a  prixe> 
Rescśrr^d  fbr  your  Tictorioos  eyes ; 
F^xm  crowds,  wbom  at  yoor  feet  yon 
O  pity,  and  distinguish  me ! 
M I  from  tbousand  beauties  morę 
Distinguish  yoo,  and  only  y<m  adore. 

Your  froe  for  oonąuest  was  design^d, 
Your  every  motion  charms  my  mind  ; 
Angels,  wben  you  your  silence  brsak, 
Forget  tbeir  bymns,  to  bear  you  speak; 
But  when  at  oooe  they  bear  and  Tiew, 
Are  kith  to  mount,  and  long  to  stay  with  yop. 

No  graces  can  your  form  improre. 
But  all  are  lost,  unless  you  love; 
Wbile  tbat  sweet  paasion  you  disdai% 
Your  rtSl  and  beauty  are  in  Tain : 
In  pity  then  prevent  my  fote^ 
For  after  d jin(  aU  repneYC*!  too  late^ 


SONOS. 
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VI1L 

A  SOMC 

[iOB  State  and  hononra  to  othen  impart. 

But  giYe  me  your  heart : 
"bat  treasure,  tbat  tfeasure  alone, 

I  beg  for  my  own. 
6  gentle  a  Iove,  eo  foirent  a  fire, 
My  soul  does  inspire  ; 
hat  treasure,  that  treasure  alone^ 
I  beg  for  my  own. 
•cmr  love  let  me  crave; 
Oive  me  in  possesamg 
So  matchless  a  blessing  ; 
liat  empirt  is  all  I  would  bare. 
ŁoTe*s  my  pedtkm, 
All  my  amoition ; 
If  e*er  you  discorer 
So  foithful  a  loirer, 
So  real  a  flame, 
111  die,  rU  die. 
So  giTe  up  my  gamcii 


DL 
RONDEŁAT, 


hŁOS  foond  Amyntas  lying, 
AU  in  tean  upon  the  plain  ; 

igbing  to  bimself,  and  crying, 
Wretcbed  I,  to  lotre  in  vain ! 

Oss  me,  dear»  before  my  dying ; 
Kiss  me  onoe,  and  ease  my  paiti ! 

ighing  to  himself,  and  crsriiągt 
Wretched  I,  to  love  in  vain ! 

^Ter  scoming  and  denying 
To  rewaid  your  faitbfol  swain : 

388  me,  dear,  before  my  dying ; 
Kiss  me  once,  and  ease  my  pain ! 

iTer  scoming,  and  denying 
To  reward  your  foithfnl  swain. 

bloe,  laugbing  at  bis  crying, 
Told  bim,  that  be  ioy^d  in  vaiq : 

[in  me,  dear,  before  my  dying ; 
Kiss  me  once,  and  tese  my  pain ! 

hloe,  laugbing  at  bis  crying, 
Told  bim,  tbat  be  lov'd  in  yain : 

nt,  repentmg»  and  complyiog, 
When  be  kiB8'd,  she  ki88'd  again : 

js8*d  bim  up  before  bis  djring ; 
Kls8'd  bim  up»  and  eas^d  bis  pain. 


▲  801|6« 


O  tell  Amjrnta,  gentle  swain, 
would  not  die,  nor  dare  complain : 
by  tuneful  Totce  with  numbers  join, 
by  words  will  morę  prevail  tban  minę. 
o  souls  oppress'd,  and  dumb  with  giief^ 
he  gods  ordain  tbis  kind  relief; 
hat  musie  sbould  in  sounds  conyeyy 
(That  dying  loven  dare  not  say. 
VOL.  V1IL 


A  sigb  or  tear,  perbaps,  sbe*U  giye, 
But  lorę  on  pity  cannot  lirę. 
Tell  ber  tbat  beaits  for  bearts  were  madCf 
And  lorę  with  lorę  is  only  paid. 
Tell  ber  my  pains  so  fast  increase, 
Tbat  sooa  they  will  be  past  redness ; 
But  ab !  tbe  wreteb,  tbat  speecbless  lies, 
Attends  but  death  to  close  bis  eyes. 


XI. 

A  BONO 

TO  A  FADŁ  rouMo  ŁAOT,  como  ODT  op  •ns  ttown  Of 

TUB  tPaiKG. 

AsK  not  tbe  eause,  wby  sulfen  Spring 
So  long  delajrs  ber  flowers  to  bear ; 

Thy  waibling  birds  foiget  to  sing, 
And  Winter  storms  invert  the  year: 

Cbloris  is  gone,  and  Fato  proYides 

To  make  it  ^ring,  where  she  resides* 

Cbloris  is  gone,  the  cruel  foir ; 

She  cast  not  back  a  pitsring  eye : 
But  left  ber  lorer  in  despair. 

To  sigb,  to  languish,  and  to  die : 
Ah,  how  can  those  foir  eyes  endnre 
To  give  the  wounds^  they  will  not  cure ! 

Ofeat  god  of  love,  wby  hast  thou  madę 
A  foce  that  can  aO  bearts  command, 

That  all  religions  can  invade. 
And  change  the  laws  of  every  land  ? 

Where  thou  hadst  plac'd  such  power  before, 

Thou  shonldst  haye  madę  ber  ttercy  morę* 

When  Cbloris  to  the  tempie  comes, 

Adoring  crowds  before  ber.  foli ; 
She  can  restore  the  dead  from  tombs, 

And  every  life  but  minę  recal. 
I  only  am  by  Loye  design'd 
To  be  the  yictim  for  mankind. 


XIL 

SONO, 
PSOM  MAiaiAOB  A-ŁA-M09B  '. 

Wht  śbould  a  fooUsh  marriage  row, 

Which  kmg  ago  was  madę, 
Obtige  us  to  each  other  now, 
When  passion  is  decay'd  ? 
We  loy^d,  and  we  loy*d,  as  loog  as  we  could, 

Till  our  lorę  was  loT*d  out  of  us  both; 
But  our  marriage  is  dead,  when  the  pleasures  are^ed; 
'Twas  pleasure  first  madę  it  an  oath. 

If  I  have  pleasures  for  a  friend. 

And  f urther  loye  in  storę, 
Wbat  wTong  bas  he,  whose  joys  did  end. 

And  who  could  giye  no  morę  ? 

'  There  are  sereral  ezcellent  soogs  in  his  King 
Arthur,  which  sbould  have  been  copied,  but  that 
they  are  so  interworeu  with  tbe  story  of  the  drama 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  separate  them.  There 
is  also  a  song  in  Love  in  a  Nunnery;  and  another 
in  The  Duke  of  Guise;  but  neither  of  them  worth 

Er 
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Sbould  be  jeakmt  of  me, 
Or  that,!  sbould  bor  him  of  anotlier 
For  all  we  can  gniin 
Is  to  give  ouTseK-es  |>ain, 
When  neither  can  binder  the  Otłi0r« 


XIII. 


SONG, 
FROM  mAHmC  ŁOTt. 

Aa,  how  sweet  it  is  to  love ! 

Ah,  how  ^7  is  youug  Desire ! 

And  what  pleasing  pains  we  prore 

Wben  we  first  approech  Iove*s  fire  I 
Pains  of  love  be  sweetu  far 
Than  all  otber  pleasures  are. 

Słghs  whicb  are  from  1overs  blown 
Do  but  gently  heave  the  heart: 
£*en  the  tears  they  shed  alone 
Cure,  like  trłckling  balm,  their  smart 

ŁoverS|  wheo  they  lose  their  breath^ 

Bleed  away  in  easy  death. 

Love  and  Time  wiih  rererence  nse, 
Treat  tbem  like  a  parting  friend : 
Nor  t|ke  goldeo  gifts  refuse 
Which  in  yoath  sincere  they  send : 
For  each  year  their  price  is  more» 
And  they  less  simple  than  befpre. 

ŁoTe,  like  spring-tides  fuH  and  high, 
Swells  in  every  youthful  vein : 
But  each  tide  does  less  supply, 
Till  they  quite  sbrink  in  again: 
If  a  flow  in  age  appear, 
Tis  but  rain,  and  runs  not  clean 


XIV. 

• 

ALEXAin)ER'S  FEAST: 
OR,  THE  POWER  OF  MUBIC. 

AM  ODB  m  iiOMotra  op  st.  caciŁiA*s  day. 

TwAS  at  the  royal  feast  for  Peisia  won 
By  Philip^s  warlike  son : 

Aloffc  in  awful  state 

The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne: 

His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  around ; 
Hieic  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtles  bound : 

(So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown^d) 
The  lovely  Thals,  by  his  side, 
Sate,  like  a  blooming  eastem  bride, 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty^s  pride. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ! 

Nonę  but  the  brave» 

Kone  but  the  brave, 

Nonę  but  the  brave  deserres  the  fiur. 

CHOAUS. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  panr ! 

Kunę  but  tbe  brave, 

None  but  the  brare, 

Kone  but  the  braye  deseires  the  fair. 


Tlmotbeus,  placM  on  high 
Amid  the  tanefii!  quire, 
With  flying.  fingers  tonch*d  the  lyre : 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 

Aod  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above, 
(SucK  is  the  power  of  mighty  lovc.) 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  bely'd  the  god : 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode, 

When  he  to  fair  Olympia  press*d : 
And  while  he  sought  her  soowy  breast; 
Then,  round  her  slender  waist  he  cur1'd,  ^   [«aili 
And  stamp*d  an  image  of  himsel^  a  8overeiga  «f  tks 
The  listening  crowd  admnre  the  lofty  eoond, 
A  prpsent  deity,  they  shoat  around : 
A  present  deity  tbe  Taulted  roofe  rebound : 
With  raTish*d  ears 
The  monarch  hean, 
AsBumes  the  god, 
Afiects  to  nod. 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spherci. 

cHoaus. 

With  raTish*d  ears 
The  monarch  hean, 
Assumes  Ihe  god, 
Aifects  to  nod. 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spberes. 

The  praise  of  Bacchns  then,  the  sweet  mnsiciaBmi: 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  ^nd  erer  young : 
The  jolly  god  in  triumpb  comes; 
Sound  the  trumpets ;  beat  the  ćrana ; 
FlushM  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face : 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath ;  be  comes,  heflOMi 
Bacchns,  ever  fair  and  young; 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain  ; 
Bacchus*  blessings  are  a  trea&ure, 
Driuking  is  the  soldier^s  pleasura: 
Rich  the  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

CHOKUS. 

Bacchus*  blessings  are  a  treasare^ 
Drinkmg  is  the  &o1dier*s  pleasure; 

Kich  the  treasure. 

Sweet  tbe  pleasure ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure.  after  pain. 

Sooth*d  with  the  sonnd,  tbe  king  greir  Tsio; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again ;        [the  sba. 
And  thrice  he  rontod  all  his  foes;  and  thricebcdir 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise  ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes ; 
And,  wbite  he  HeaVen  and  Earth  de^*d, 
Chang'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pńde. 

He  ch<»e  a  moumful  Muse' 

Soft  pity  to  infuse : 
He  song  Darius  great  and  geod. 

By  too  severe  a  fate, 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  ^Ilen, 
Fallen  finom  his  high  cstate. 

And  weltring  in  his  blood ; 
Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need. 
By  those  his  Ibrmer  boonty  fed  : 
On  the  bare  earth  expos*d  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyejs. 
With  downcast  looks  the  joy less  victor  uit, 
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Revolving  in  his  8lter*d  mmiI 

Tbe  yarious  turns  of  Chancc  below ; 

And,  now  and  theu,  a  sigh  be  stole ; 
Aiid  tean  began  to  flow, 

cuoaus. 

RevoIving  in  his  alterM  soul 

The  variou8  turns  of  Chance  below; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole ; 
And  tean  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smird,  to  see 
That  1ove  was  in  the  next  degree : 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  sonnd  to  mo7e» 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  sooth^d  his  souJ  to  pleasures. 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble ; 

Never  en^ng,  still  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destrojring; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Hiink,  O  think,  it  worth  ei^ying : 
Lcyrely  Thais  sits  beside  thce, 
Take  the  good  the  gods  proTide  thee. 
Tbe  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause ; 
So  Łove  was  crownM,  but  Musie  won  tbe  canse. 
Hie  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz*d  on  the  fair 
Who  causM  his  care, 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  sighM  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  lookM,  and  sigh'd  again: 
At  length,  with  love  and  wiue  at  once  oppress^d, 
The  yaQqui8h'd  Tictor  sunk  upon  her  breast 

CH0SU8. 

The  prince,  unable  to  oonoeal  his  pain, 
6azM  on  the  fair 
Who  caus^d  his  eare, 
And  8igh'd  and  look'd,  sigh^d  and  kx>k'd, 
SighM  and  look*d,  and  sighM  again : 
At  length,  with  krre  and  winę  at  once  oppress^d, 
The  TaoąuishM  Yictor  sunk  upon  her  breast 

Kow  strike  the  golden  lyre  again : 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  k>uder  strain. 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 
And  rouse  hiiti,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 
Has  rais'd  up  his  head  1 
As  awak*d  fram  the  dead, 
And  amaz^d,  he  stares  around. 
Rerenge,  revenge,  Tiroothens  cries, 
See  the  Furies  arise: 
See  the  snakes  that  tbey  rear, 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair, 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  fióm  their  eyes  * 
Behold  a  ghastly  band, 
Each  a  torch  in  his  band  I 
llwse  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slsin. 
And  unbury'd  reraahi 
Inglorious  on  the  plain : 
•   Gtve  tbe  vengeance  due 
To  the  Taliant  crew. 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high, 
How  they  point  to  tbe  Persian  abodes, 
And  gtittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods. 
The  pnnces  applaud,  with  a  f  ańous  joy  j 


And  tbe  kingseiz/d  a  flambeau  with  zcal  to  destroyi 

Thais  led  tbe  way, 

To  light  him  to  his  pr(?y, 
And,  like  anotłier  Helen,  fir'd  another  Troy, 

CHoaus. 

And  the  king  8ciz*d  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy; 

Thais  led  the  way. 

To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  likfi  another  Helen,  firM  another  Troy. 

Thus,  long  ago, 
Ere  heaving  bellows  leam'd  to  blow^ 

While  organs  yet  were  mute ; 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute. 
And  sounding  lyre, 
Could  swMl  the  soul  to  ragę,  or  kindle  soft  desii%, 
At  last  d|vine  CectUa  came, 
Inventrc8s  of  the  Tooal  frame ; 
The  sweet  onthusiast,  from  her  sacred  storę, 
EnlargM  the  fbrmer  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  Nature*8  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  beforet 
Let  old  Timotheus  3rield  the  pnze, 

Or  both  divide  the  orown ; 
He  raisM  a  mortal  to  the  skics  ; 
She  drew  ąn  angel  down. 

CRĄND  CH0RU8> 

At  last  dłvine  Cecilia  came^ 
Inventre88  of  the  vocaI  frame ;  < 

The  sweet  entbusiast,  from  her  sacred  storo, 

Enlarg^d  the  former  narrow  bounds, 

And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  Nature*s  motber-wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yicld  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown ; 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 

She  drew  an  angd  down. 


Jamos. 


xni. 

THE  SECUŁAR  MASOUE. 

Enłer  Janus. 

CuRONas,  Chronos,  mend  thy  pace, 
An  hundred  timcs  the  rolling  Sun 
Around  the  radiant  belt  bas  nm 
In  his  rcvolving  race. 
Behold,  behold  the  goal  in  sight, 
S))read  thy  fans,  and  wing  thy  flight 

Enter  Chsonos  with  a  sofihe  in  hu  hand,  and  a  globe 
on  his  hack ;  which  he  set*  down  at  his  entrance, 

CsaoNOs.  Weary,  wcary  of  my  wcight,       ^  ' 
Let  me,  let  me  drop  my  freight. 

And  ieave  tbe  world  behind. 
I  could  not  bear, 
Another  year, 

The  load  of  buman-kind. 

Enter  Momus  laughmg. 

Moiius,    Ha !  ha!  ha !  ha!  ha !  ha !  well  hast  thoa 

done 
To  lay  down  thy  pack. 
And  lighten  thy  back, 
The  world  was  a  fiool,  e*er  sińce  it  begnn^ 
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And  ńncendther  Janufl^nor  ChroDCMyiior  I, 

Cao  binder  the  cńmes, 

Or  mend  the  bad  timei, 
'Tis  better  to  laugh  than  to  ety. 

Ck^  ąfall  ikree,  lis  better  to  laugh  than  to  ery. 

Janui.      Since  Momus  comes  to  laugh  below, 
Old  Time  begin  the  show, 
That  he  may  see,  in  crery  scenę, 
What  changes  in  this  age  hare  been. 

CiaoKOS.  Then,  goddess  of  the  8ilver  bow,  begin. 
[BonUf  or  kundng  musie,  witkin.1 

Enler  Diaka. 

Diaka*     With  homs  and  with  hounds,  I  wakeathe 

day; 
And  hie  to  the  woodland-waiks  away ; 
I  tuck  up  my  robę,  and  am  buskinM  booii, 
And  tie  to  my  forehead  a  wexing  Moon. 
I  coone  the  fleet  itag*  unkennel  the  ibx. 
And  chase  the  wild  goatB  o'er  the  summits 

of  rocks, 
Wifh  shoatiug  and    hooting  we  pierce 

throngh  the  sky, 
And  Echo  tanu  hunter,  and  doubles  the 

ery. 

Cho.  ofaU.  With  shoating  and  hootmg  we  pierce 
through  the  sky, 
And  Echo  tums  hunter,  and  doubles 
the  ery. 

Jakus.      Then  onr  age  was  in  'ts  prime, 
Cheokos.  Free  from  ragę: 

Diana.      And  free  from  crime. 

Momus.    A  very  meny,  dancing,  drinking, 

Laughing,  quaffing,  and  unthinking  time. 

Cho.  ąfaiL  Then  our  age  was  in  ts  prime» 

Free  from  ragę,  and  free  from  crime, 
A  yery  merry,  dancing,  drinking, 
Laughing,  ąuaffing,  and  unthinking  time. 

[Danee  ąf  Diand*s  attendanU.'\ 

Enter  Mabs. 

MAtti      Inspira  the  Tocal  brass,  inspire ; 
The  world  ia  past  its  infant  age ; 

Arms  ai|d  honour, 

Arms  and  honour, 
Set  the  martial  mind  on  fire. 
And  kindle  manly  ragę. 
Mars  has  look'd  the  sky  to  red ; 
And  Peace,  the  lazy  good,  is  fled. 
Plenty,  Peacc,  and  Płeasure,  fly; 

The  sprightiy  green, 
In  woodland-walks,  no  morę  is  seen ; 
The  ^ftfightly  green  has  drunk  the  Tyrian 
dye, 

Cho.  ąfaU.  Renty,  Peace,  &e. 

Mars.      Sound  the  trumpet,  beat  the  dmm  ; 
Through  all  the  world  around, 
Sound  a  reveille,  sound,  sound, 
The  warrior  god  is  come. 

Cho.  ofalL  Sound  the  trampet,  &c. 

MoMCs.    Thy  swoi^  within  the  scabbard  keep. 
And  let  mankind  agree; 
Better  the  world  were  frist  adeep, 
Than  kept  awake  by  thee. 


The  fóois  are  only  thimer, 
With  all  our  cost  and  care  ; 

But  neither  side  a  wiiiner. 
For  things  are  as  they  were* 

Cfuk  qfaU,  The  fools  are  only,  &c 

Enter  Venu8. 
Ybkus*     Calms  appear,  when  storms  ai^ 
Love  will  have  his  hour  at  last: 
Naturę  ia  my  kindly  care ; 
Mars  destroys,  and  I  repair : 
Take  me,  take  me,  while  yon 
Venu8  comes  not  every  day. 

Cko.  (^  alL  Take  her,  take  her,  &c. 

Gbkokos.  The  world  was  then  so  light, 

I  scarcdy  felt  the  weight; 

Joy  niPd  the  day,  and  IiOve  the  mgttt. 

But,  sińce  the  queen  of  płeasure  left  the 
I  feint,  I  lag,  LK^oad, 

And  feeblydrag 

The  pondrous  orb  around. 
Momus.    All,  all  of  a  piece  tłmmgfaont ; 
Fomt-  } 

inąto  >  Thy  ohase  had  a  beast  in  Tiew  ; 
Duma.  3 

[7bAfar«.]Thy  wais  broaght  nothing  aboot; 
iTo  r«».]  Thy  loverB  were  all  untr^e. 
Jakub.      Tis  well  an  old  age  is  out, 
GaaoKos.  And  time  to  b^n  a  new. 

do.  qf  aU,  All,  all  of  a  piece  thronghoat ; 
Thy  chase  had  a  beast  in  riew: 
Thy  wars  brought  nothing  aboai; 
Thy  lorers  were  all  untnie. 
lis  well  an  old  age  is  oat. 
And  time  to  begin  a  new. 

[panee  ofhuntsmen,  nympht,  wanion,  amd  kneru^ 


XV. 

•ONG  OF  A  SCHOLAR  AlfD  RTS  HISTREMy 

WHO  BBHfG  CaOSSSD  BY   THCIR   niBKDS,    niX  MAD  fOK 
OKB  AKOmsa;  AHD  MOW  PIBST  MUT  IH  ECTIŁAHU 

[Afttftc  mthm,^ 

The  looert  enUr  at  cpposUe  docn^  mcA  held  hf  a 

heeper* 

Phtłłis.  Look,  look,  I  see— 1 9ee  my  love  appesr! 

Tis  he-^^TIs  he  alone; 
For,  like  him,  there  is  nonę: 
lis  the  dear,  dear  man,  >tis  thee,  deor. 
Amyittas.  Haik,  the  winds  war; 
The  foamy  waves  roar ; 
I  see  aship  aikr: 

Tossing  and  toesing,  and  making^totba 

But  what  's  that  I  vłew,         [sboie: 

So  nuUant  of  hue, 

St  Hermo,  St  Henno»  that  nts  upon  tke 

Ah!  No,  no,  no.  [saik? 

St  Hermo,  never,  nerer  shooe  so  bright; 

'Tis  Phyllis,  ooly  Phyllis,  can  sfaoot  so 

fahr  a  light : 
lis  Phyllis,  tis  Phyllis,  that  saTes  the 

ship  alone. 
For  all  the  winds  arehosb*d,  and  the  Ftcm 
ii  onreiblowii. 
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Pbvxłi8.  Let  me  go,  lei  me  niii,  let  me  fly  to  his 
AicYNTAfl.  If  aU  the  fotes  combine^  [arms. 

And  all  the  furies  join, 

I  Ul  force  my  way  to  Phyllis,  and  break 
through  thci  charm. 

[ffere  ihey  break  from  their  keepers^  run 
to  each  otker,  and  embrace,'] 

PaYLŁM.  Shall  I  roarry  the  man  I  ]ove  ? 

And  shall  I  conclude  my  pains  ? 
Now  blessM  be  the  powers  above, 
I  feel  the  bloodbound  in  my  veins; 
With  a  IWely  leap  it  began  to  move, 
And  the  vapours  leaTe  my  brains. 
Amyktas.  Body  joinM  to  body,  and  heart  joiii'd  to 
To  make  surę  of  the  cure,  [he^rt. 

Go  cali  thę  man  in  black,  tomnmble  o*er 
his  part 
Phyłiis.  But  Buppose  he  should  stay— ^ 
Amyntab.  At  worst  if  he  deUy> 

Tis  a  woHc  must  be  done. 

We  'U  borrow  but  a  day, 

And  the  bettor,  the  sooner  begnn. 

Cho,  ofboŁh,  At  worst  if  he  delay,  &c. 

[They  run  out  together  hond  in  hond*'] 


II. 


PROLOGUES  AND  EPILOGUES. 


I. 

P&OŁOOUEy 

STOKZN  THB  PIRTr  MY  ÓP  THE  KINo'S  HOOSB  ACTIMO 
AfTUTBBriBS. 

So  shipwreck'd  passengers  escape  to  land, 

So  look  they,  when  on  the  bare  beach  they  stand 

Droppmg  and  cold,  and  their  fint  fear  scarce  o'er, 

Espectmg  famine  on  a  desert  thore. 

From  that  hard  climate  we  must  wait  for  bread, 

Whence  e^n  the  natives,  forc'd  by  hunger,  fled. 

Our  stage  does  human  chance  present  to  Yiew, 

But  ne'er  before  was  seen  so  sadly  tnie : 

You  are  chang*d  too,  and  your  pretence  to  see 

Is  but  a  nobler  name  for  charity. 

Your  own  proviaions  furnish  out  our  feasts, 

While  yoi^  the  founden  make  youraelyes  the  guests. 

Of  all  mankind  beside,  Fate  had  some  care. 

But  for  poor  Wit  no  portion  did  prepare, 

Tis  left  a  rent-charge  to  the  brare  and  fair. 

You  cherishM  it,  and  now  its  fali  you  moum, 

Wbich  blind  unmanner'd  zealotsmake  their  scom, 

Who  think  that  fire  a  judgment  on  the  stage, 

Which  spar'd  not  temples  in  its  fnrious  ragę. 

But  as  our  new-built  city  ńses  higher, 

So  from  old  theatres  may  new  aspire, 

Soice  Fate  eontrives  magnificenoe  by  6re. 

Our  great  metropolis  does  far  sorpass 

Whate*er  is  now,  and  equal8  all  that  was: 

Our  wit  as  far  does  foreign  wit  exoel, 

And,  lik^  a  king,  should  in  a  palące  dwell. 

But  we  with  golden  hopes  are  vamly  fed. 

Talk  high,  and  entertain  you  in  a  shed : 

Yoar  presence  here,  for  which  we  hnmbly  sae, 

Will  grace  old  theatres>  aod  build  «p  new. 


mOŁOGUB 

SPOKSN  AT  THB  OPBNING  OP  THB  MBW  HOUSB, 

IIABCH  26,  1674.  / 

A  pŁAiH-BOiŁT  house,  after  so  long  a  stay. 
Will  send  you  half  unsatisfyM  away ; 
When,  fali*!!  from  your  expected  pomp^  yon  find 
A  bare  conveni«Bce  only  is  design'd. 
You,  who  each  day  can  theatres  behold, 
like  Nero^s  palące,  shining  all  with  gold, 
Our  mean  ungilded  stage  will  scom,  we  fear. 
And,  for  the  homely  room,  disdain  the  cheer. 
Yet  now  cheap  druggets  to  a  modę  are  grown^ 
And  a  plain  suit,  sińce  we  can  make  but  one, 
Is  better  than  to  be  by  tamishM  gawdry  known* 
They,  who  are  by  your  favours  wealthy  madę» 
With  mighty  sums  m&y  carry  on  the  trade : 
We,  broken  bankers,  half  destroyM  by  fire, 
With  our  smali  stock  to  humble  roofe  rethre  ; 
Pity  our  loss,  while  you  their  pomp  admire. 
For  famę  and  honour  we  no  longer  striTe^ 
We  yield  in  both,  and  only  beg  to  live  : 
Unable  to  support  their  vast  expense, 
Who  bnild  and  treat  with  such  magnificence  ; 
That,  like  th*  ambitious  monarcbs  of  the  age, 
They  giye  the  law  to  our  provincial  stage. 
Great  neighbours  enTiously  promote  excess, 
While  t)iey  impose  their  splendour  on  the  lesfc 
But  only  fools,  and  they  of  va8t  estate, 
Th'  extremity  of  modes  will  imitate, 
The  dangling  knee-fringe,  and  the  bib-craTat. 
Yet  if  some  pride  with  want  may  be  allow^d. 
We  in  our  plainness  may  be  justly  proud : 
Our  royal  master  wilPd  it  should  be  so ; 
Whate*er  he  's  pleas^d  to  own,  can  need  no  show: 
That  sacred  name  giyes  ornament  and  grace. 
And,  like  his  stamp,  makes  basest  metids  pass. 
Twere  fołly  now  a  stately  pile  to  raise. 
To  bułld  a  playhouse  while  you  throw  down  plays; 
While  soenes,  machines,  and  empty  operas  reign. 
And  for  the  pencil  you  the  pen  disdain : 
While  troops  of  famish*d  Frenchmen  hither  drhre. 
And  laugh  at  those  upon  whose  alms  they  live: 
Old  English  authon  yanish,  and  give  place  > 
To  these  new  conquerors  of  the  Norman  racew 
Morę  tamely  than  your  fathers  you  submit; 
You  're  now  grown  yassak  to  them  in  your  wit. 
Mark,  when  they  play,  how  our  fine  fops  advancey 
The  mighty  merits  of  their  men  of  France, 
Keep  time,  ery  Bon^  and  humour  the  cadence. 
Weil,  please  yourselyes;  but  surę  'tis  understood, 
That  French  machines  have  ne*er  done  England  good« 
I  wonld  not  prophesy  our  house's  fate: 
But  while  yain  shows  and  scenes  you  oyenate^ 

Tis  to  be  fear*d 

That  as  a  fire  the  former  house  o'erthrew, 
Machmes  and  tempests  will  destroy  the  new. 


m. 

BPIŁOOOB 
OM  TBB  SAMB  OCCASIOK. 

TiiocroH  what  our  prologue  said  was  sadly  tnie, 
Yet,  gentlemen,  our  homely  house  is  new, 
A  charm  tiwŁ  seldom  jfaiii  with— wicked  you. 


6U 


DRYDEN'S  FOEMS. 


A  country  lip  may  have  the  Telvet  toach ; 
Though  she  's  no  lady,  you  may  Łhińk  her  such: 
A  strong  imagination  may  do  much. 
But  you,  loud  sin,  who  through  your  corls  look  big, 
Critics  in  plume  and  white  Yallancy  wig, 
Who  loliing  on  our  finremogt  bcnches  ait. 
And  still  charge  finit,  the  tnie  forlorn  of  wit ; 
Whose  fayours,  like  the  Sun,  warm  where  you  roU, 
Yet  yon,  like  biin,  have  neither  heat  uor  aoul ; 
So  may  your  hat«  your  foretops  neyer  press, 
UntouchM  your  ribbons,  sacred  be  your  dress  $ 
So  may  you  slowly  to  oid  age  adrance. 
And  have  th*  excusc  of  youth  for  ignorance : 
So  may  Fop-comer  fuli  of  noise  remain, 
And  drive  far  off  the  duli  attentive  train; 
So  may  your  midnight  scoweringa  happy  prove. 
And  moming  batteries  force  your  way  to  lorę  ; 
So  may  not  Fraace  your  warlike  hands  recalT, 
But  leave  you  by  cach  other^s  swords  to  fidl : 
As  you  come  here  to  ruffle  Tizard  punk, 
When  sober,  raił,  and  roar  when  you  are  dnink. 
But  to  the  wits  we  can  some  merit  plead. 
And  urge  what  by  themseWes  bas  oft  been  said : 
Our  house  relieve!i  the  ladies  from  the  frights 
Of  ill-paY^d  streets,  and  long  dark  winter  nights  ; 
The  Flanders  horses  from  a  cold  bleak  road, 
Where  bears  in  furs  dare  scarcely  look  abroad ; 
The  audience  from  wom  plays  and  fustian  stuff, 
Of  rhyme,  morę  nauseous  than  three  boys  in  bufil 
Though  in  their  house  the  poets*  heads  appeai, 
We  hope  we  may  presume  their  wits  are  here. 
The  beist  whlch  they  r«erv'd  they  now  will  play. 
For,  like  kind  cuckulds,  though  we  've  not  the  way 
To  please,  we  '11  find  you  abler  men  who  may. 
If  they  should  fail,  for  last  recniits  we  breed 
A  troop  of  fińsking  Mounsieurs  to  succeed : 
You  know  the  French  surę  cards  at  time  of  need. 


IV. 

PROLOGU! 

it>  tm  uMivHKsnT  OF  oxFOti>,  1674k 

SPOUN  BY  MU  HAST. 

P08TS,  your  subjects,  have  their  parts  assignM 

T  unbiend,  and  to  divert  their  sovereign'8  mind: 

When  tir'd  with  fbllowiog  Naturę,  you  think  fit 

To  seek  repoae  in  the  cool  shades  of  Wit, 

And,  fpom  the  sweet  retreat,  with  joy  surrcy 

What  reśts,  and  what  is  conquerM,  of  the  way. 

Here,  freć  yourselrcs  firom  envy,  carc,  and  strife, 

You  vicw  the  rarious  tums  of  human  lift; : 

Safe  tn  our  scćne,  through  dangerous  ooarts  jron  go. 

And,  undebanchM,  the  vice  of  cities  know. 

Your  theories  Ire  here  to  practice  brougbt, 

As  in  mechanic  operations  wrought ; 

And  man,  the  litUe  world,  before  yon  set, 

As  once  the  sphere  of  crystal  show'd  the  great 

Blest  surę  are  you  aboYe  all  mortal  kind, 

If  to  your  fi>rtune8  you  can  suit  your  mind :  , 

Contfent  to  see,  and  shun,  those  ills  we  show. 

And  crimes  on  theatres  alone  to  know. 

With  joy  we  bring  what  our  dead  authors  writ. 

And  bieg  finom  you  the  value  of  their  wit :     [claimi 

That  Shakspeare*s,  FleŁcher^,  and  great  Jonson't 

May  be  renew^d  from  thoae  who  ga^e  them  £une. 

Kone  of  our  living  poets  dare  appear ; 

For  Muses  so  seYere  are  wonhipp^d  hen^ 


That,  oonscMns  of  their  &nlti,  the^  ahon  the  c^ 
And,  as  profane,  from  sacred  places  ily, 
Rather  than  see  th*  oflfended  Ciod,  aod  die. 
We  bring  no  imperfectiona,  but  oar  own  ; 
Such  faults  aa  madę  are  by  the  makers  tiiowa: 
And  you  have  been  so  kind,  that  we  may  boost, 
The  greatest  judges  sŁill  can  pardon  most. 
Poets  must  stoop,  when  they  would  pleaae  oar  pit» 
DcbasM  evcn  to  the  IcYel  of  their  wit ; 
Disdaining  that,  which  yet  they  know  will  take, 
Hating  themselYes  what  their  applause  mnst  make. 
But  when  to  praise  from  yon  they  would  aspire, 
Though  they  like  eagles  mount,  your  Jore  h  higkeŁ 
So  fiir  your  knowledge  all  their  powcr 
As  what  should  be  b^ond  what  is  extendgfc 


V. 

PŁOŁOGUB  TO  CIRCC 

[w  na.  nAYBNAirr,  1675.] 

Wekb  you  but  half  so  wise  as  you  "re  sercre^ 
Our  youthful  poet  should  not  need  to  fear  : 
To  his  green  years  your  censures  you  woold  suit. 
Not  blast  the  blossom,  bnt  expect  the  finit. 
The  8ex,  that  best  does  pleasnre  undcńnstand. 
Will  ałways  choose  to  err  on  t'  other  band : 
They  check  not  him  that  's  awkward  in  ddi^it. 
But  clap  the  young  rogue*s  cheek,  and  set  faim  right 
Thus  hearten'd  well,  and  flesh^d  upon  his  prej, 
The  youth  may  proYe  a  man  anotber  day. 
Your  Ben  and  Fletcher,  in  their  fint  young  iUgbt, 
Did  no  Yolpone,  nor  no  Aibaces  write : 
But  hoppM  about,  and  short  escunioDfi  mada 
From  bough  to  bough,  as  if  they  were  afnud. 
And  each  was  guilty  of  some  slightcd  maid. 
Shak8peare*8  own  Muse  her  Pericles  first  boref 
The  prinoe  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moor : 
'Tis  miracle  to  see  a  first  good  play ; 
Ali  hawthoms  do  not  bloom  on  Christmas-daj. 
A  slender  poet  must  haYe  time  to  grow. 
And  spread  and  bumish  as  his  brothers  do. 
Who  still  looks  lean,  surę  with  some  pox  is  carst: 
But  no  man  can  be  FalstaiT-iat  at  first. 
Then  damn  not,  but  indulge  his  rude  essays, 
&icourage  him,  and  bloat  him  up  with  praise^ 
That  he  may  get  morę  bnlk  before  he  dies: 
He  's  not  yet  fed  enough  for  sacrifioe. 
Perhaps,  if  now  your  grace  yob  will  noŁ  gmdge^ 
He  may  grow  up  to  write,  and  yon  to  jodge. 


VL 

BPIŁOGUB 

I 

nrrfiKDBD  to  hayb  bkbn  stoksm  by  thz  lady  bul 

MAR.    WENTWOBTH9    WHBM    CAŁUTO    WAS    ACIZD  AT 

courr. 

As  Jupiter  I.  madę  my  coart  in  Yftin; 
1 11  now  aasume  my  natiYe  shape  again. 
Pm  weary  to  be  so  nnkindly  ns'd. 
And  would  not  be  a  god  to  be  refus'd. 
State  grows  uneasy  wben  it  hinders  lorę; 
A  ^lorious  burthen,  which  the  wiae  Rmorb 
Now  as  a  nymph  I  need  not  soe,  nor  tfy 
The  force  of  any  hgfatning  but  the  eye. 
Beauty  and  youth  morę  than  a  god  comaaaBd; 
No  JoYe  ooald  eV  the  foroe  6f  these  withBtnd* 
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**ns  berę  tbit  toTCreigii  power  admits  dispute  i 
Beauty  someŁimes  is  justiy  absolute. 
Our  suUen  Cato6»  whatsoe^er  they  »ay, 
Ev*n  while  they  firown  and  dictate  laws,  obey. 
You,  mighty  sir,  our  bonds  morę  casy  make. 
And  graceftiUy,  wbat  all  must  suffer»  take: 
Above  Łhose  forms  the  grave  affect  to  wear ; 
Por  *tis  not  to  be  wiać  to  be  serere. 
True  wifldom  may  some  gallantry  admit, 
And  soften  business  with  the  charms  of  wit. 
llieAR  peaceful  tńumphs  with  your  cares  you  bonght. 
And  irom  the  midst  of  fighting  nations  brought 
Yott  only  hear  it  thnnder  from  afar. 

And  sit  in  peacu  the  arbiter  of  war: 

Peace,  the  loath'd  manna,  which  bot  hninB  de- 
Bpise, 

You  knew  its  worth,  and  madę  it  early  prize : 

And  in  its  happy  leisare  Sft  and  see 

The  profnise>  of  morę  felicity : 

Two  glorious  nymphs  of  yoor  own  godlike  Hne, 

Whose  moming  rays    iike  noontide  strike  and 
shine: 

Whom  yoa  to  suppliant  monarchs  shall  dispose, 

To  bind  your  friends,  and  to  disarm  your  foes. 


VIII. 


vn. 

EPIŁOOUfe 


TO  THl  MAN  OF  MODl  J    01,  SIR  FOPLWO  FLUTTE*. 

[bt  sir  osorgr  mrERECB,  1676.] 

Most  modem  wits  sucb  monstrons  fools  have  shown, 
They  seem  not  of  Heaven*8  roaktng,  but  thdr  own. 
Those  nauseous  hariequins  in  ftirce  may  pa86| 
Bat  there  goes  morę  to  a  substantial  asa : 
Something  of  man  must  be  expos*d  to  view, 
That,  gallants,  they  may  morę  resemble  you. 
Sir  Fopling  is  a  fool  so  nicely  writ, 
The  ladies  would  misUke  him  for  a  wit; 
And,  when  he  smgs,  telks  loud,  and  cocks,  would 

ery, 
«*I  ww,  methinks,  hc  »8  pietty  company: 
So  brisk,  so  gay,  so  travellM,  so  refin'd, 
Aa  he  took  pains  to  graff  upon  his  kind." 
True  fbps  help  Nature*s  work,  and  go  to  school. 
To  filc  and  finish  God  Almighty's  fool. 
Yet  nonę  Sir  Popling  him,  or  him  can  cali; 
Hc  '»  knight  o*  th'  shire,  and  represents  you  alL 
From  eaćh  he  meets  he  culls  whatc*cr  he  can ; 
Legion  *s  his  name,  a  people  in  a  man. 
His  bołky  folly  gathers  as  it  goes, 
And,  rolling  oVr  you,  Iike  a  snowball  grows. 
His  yarious  modes  from  yarious  fathers  foUow; 
One  taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  new  French 

wallow. 
His  sword-knot  this,  his  cravat  that  designM; 
And  t^is,  the  yard-łong  snake  he  twirU  behind. 
From  one  the  sacred  periwig  he  gain'd, 
Which  wind  ne'er  blew,  nor  touch  of  hat  profan*d. 
Another^to  diviog  bow  he  did  adore, 
Which,  with  a  shog,  casU  all  the  hair  before, 
Tdl  he  with  fuli  decorum  brings  it  back, 
An(l  rises  with  a  water-spaniel  sbake. 
Afl  for  his  songs,  the  ladies'  dear  delight, 
These  surę  be  took  from  most  of  you  wbo  write* 
Yct  evcry  man  is  safe  from  what  he  fear^d  ; 
For  no  one  fool  is  hunted  frojn  the  herd. 


EPIŁOGUB 
TO  MmiRIDATBSy  KWÓ  OF  P0NTU8. 

[by  MR.K.  ŁEB,  1678.] 

You  'vs  seen  a  pair  of  faithful  lorers  die : 
And  much  you  care ;  for  most  of  you  will  ery, 
'Twas  a  jost  judgment  on  their  constancy. 
For,  Heaven  be  thankM,  we  live  in  sucb  an  age, 
When  no  man  dies  for  love,  but  on  the  stage : 
And  ev'n  those  martyrs  are  but  rare  in  plays; 
A  cursed  sign  hoi|  muclTtrue  faith  decays. 
Love  is  no  morę  a  vioIent  desire ; 
'Tis  a  merę  metaphor,  a  painted  fire. 
In  all  our  sex,  the  name  examin'd  well, 
Tis  pride  to  gain,  and  banity  to  tell. 
In  woman,  'tis  of  subtle  interest  madę: 
Curse  on  the  punk  that  madę  it  first  a  trade  1 
She  first  did  Wifs  prerogative  remove, 
And  madę  a  fool  presume  to  prate  of  loYe. 
Let  honour  and  preferncient  go  for  gold; 
But  glorious  beauty  is  not  to  be  sold : 
Or,  if  it  be,  'tis  at  a  ratę  so  high, 
That  nothiog  but  adoring  it  should  buy. 
Yet  the  ricb  cullies  may  their  boasting  spare  ; 
They  purchase  but  sophisticated  ware. 
Tis  prodigality  tbat  buys  deceit, 
Where  both  the  giver  and  the  taker  cheat 
Men  but  refine  on  the  old  half-crown  way: 
And  womeu  fight,  Iike  Swissers,  for  their  pay. 


IX. 
FR0Ł06UB  TO  CS8AR  B0R6t/U 

[bt  mu  N.  ŁBB,  1680.] 

Tb'  unfaappy  man,  who  once  bas  traiFd  a 
Iives  not  to  please  himself,  but  other  men; 
Is  always  dmdging,  wastes  his  life  and  blood, 
Yet  onły  eats  wad  drinka  what  you  think  good* 
What  praiae  soe*er  the  poetry  deaenre, 
Yet  erery  fool  can  bid  the  poet  starre. 
That  fumbling  letcher  to  revenge  is  bent, 
Because  he  thtidcs  himself  or  whore  is  m^Uits 
Name  but  a  cuckold,  all  the  city  swarms  ; 
From  Leadenhall  to  Lodgate  is  in  arma: 
Werę  there  no  foar  of  Antichrist  or  France, 
In  the  blest  time  poor  poets  Kve  by  chance. 
Eiiher  you  come  not  here,  or,  as  you  grace 
Some  old  acąuaintance,  drop  into  the  place, 
Careless  and  qualmish  with  a  yawning  face : 
You  sleep  o*er  wit,  and  by  my  troth  you  may  ; 
Most  of  your  talents  lie  anotber  way. 
You  love  to  hear  of  some  prodigious  tale, 
Tbe  beli  that  tolPd  alone,  or  Jnsh  whale. 
News  is  your  food,  and  you  enough  proride^ 
Both  for  yourselTes,  and  all  the  world  beaide. 
One  Łheatre  there  is  of  Tast  resort, 
Which  whilome  of  Reque8ts  was  calPd  the  Court; 
But  now  the  great  £xchange  of  News  'tis  hight, 
And  fuli  of  bum  and  buz  from  noon  till  mght 
Up  staira  and  down  you  run,  as  for  a  race, 
And  eaojb  man  wears  tbree  nations  in  his  face. 
So  big  you  look,  though  claret  you  retrench,  . 
Tbat,  arm'd  with  botUed  ale,  yoa  buff  the  Frcncb« 
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But  all  yoar  entertaimnent  still  is  fed 

By  yiilains  in  3roar  own  duli  island  bred. 

Would  yoa  return  to  us,  we  dare  engage 

To  show  3roa  better  rogues  upon  the  stage. 

You  know  no  pobon  but  plain  ratsbane  here ; 

Death  's  morę  refin'd,  and  better  bred  ebewhere. 

They  have  a  civil  way  in  Italy 

By  smelijog  a  perfume  to  make  yoa  die ; 

A  trick  would  make  you  lay  your  snuff-box  by. 

Murder  *s  a  trade,  so  known  and  prectis^d  thóe» 

Tbat  'tis  infallible  as  is  the  chair. 

But,  mark  their  ieast,  you  shall  behold  such  pranks; 

The  pope  says  grace,  but  'tia  the  i>evil  giyes  thanks. 


X. 

PROŁOODB 

TO  SOPRONISBA,  AT  OXFOID^  1680* 

TkBsps,  the  first  professor  of  our  art, 
At  country  wakes  sung  ballads  from  a  cart. 
To  prove  this  tnie,  if  Latin  be  no  tretpass, 
Dicitnr  et  plaustris  Yezisse  Poemata  Thetpis. 
But  Aschylus,  says  Horaoe  in  some  page, 
Was  the  first  mountebank  that  trod  the  stage : 
Yet  Athens  never  knew  your  leamed  sport 
Of  tossing  poets  in  a  tennis-court 
But  'tis  the  talent  of  our  English  nation, 
Still  to  be  plotting  some  new  reformation: 
And  few  yean  henoe,  if  anarchy  goes  on, 
Jack  Presbyter  shall  here  erect  his  throne^ 
Knock  out  a  tub  with  preaching  once  a  day. 
And  every  prayer  be  longer  than  a  play. 
Then  all  your  heathen  wits  shall  go  to  pot. 
Por  disbelieving  of  a  PDpish-pIot : 
Your  poets  shall  be  ns^d  Uke  infidels. 
And  worst  the  author  of  the  Oxftnnd  bells : 
Nor  should  we  'scape  the  sentenoe,  to  depart, 
£v'n  in  our  first  original,  a  cart 
No  zealous  brother  there  would  want  a  stone^ 
To  maiil  us  cardinals,  and  pelt  pope  Joan : 
Religioo,  leanung,  wit,  would  be  supprest, 
Rags  of  the  whore,  and  trappings  of  the  beast : 
Scot,  Siiarez,  Tom  of  Aquin,  must  go  down, 
As  chief  supporters  of  the  triple  crown  ; 
And  Aristotle  's  for  destruction  ripe ; 
Soime  say,  he  calPd  the  8oul  an  organ-pipe, 
¥rh)ch,  by  some  little  help  of  derivation, 
Shali  then  be  pn)vM  a  pipę  of  inspiimtion. 
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Ip  yet  there  be  a  few  that  take  delight 
In  that  which  reasonable  men  should  write ; 
To  them  alone  we  dedicate  this  night. 
Tlie  rest  may  satisfy  tfaeir  cuńous  itch 
With  city  gazettes,  or  some  fkctious  speech, 
Or  whate^er  libel,  for  the  public  good, 
fltirs  up  the  shrovetide  crew  to  fire  and  blood. 
Remoye  your  benches,  yon.  apostatę  pit, 
And  take,  above,  tweWe  pennyworth  of  wit ; 
Go  back  to  yonr  dear  dancing  on  the  ropę, 
Or  see  what  's  worse,  the  Deyil  and  the  Pope> 
The  plays  that  take  on  our  corrupted  stage, 
Methinks,  resemble  the  distracted  age ; 


Noise,  madness,  all  onreasondble  iłiiiigi, 

That  strike  at  sense^  as  rebds  do  at  kutgh 

Ute  style  of  forty-ooe  our  poets  write. 

And  jTOU  are  grown  to  jndge  Uke  lbrty-ei|M* 

Such  censures  onr  mistaking  audienoe  miikc^ 

That  'tis  almost  grown  scandakius  to  take. 

Th««y  talk  of  feyers  that  infect  the  brains; 

But  noosense  is  the  new  disease  that  Teagm- 

Weak  stomachs,  with  a  long  disease  oppfcst, 

Cannot  the  ooidiials  of  stroog  ińt  dige^ 

Thereftnre  thin  nouriahment  of  frrce  ye  dboose^ 

Deoootions  of  a  barley-water  Muse : 

A  meal  of  tragedy  would  make  you  aick, 

Unless  it  were  a  very  tender  chick. 

Some  scenes  in  sippets  mmld  be  worth  our  time; 

Tbose  would  go  down ;  some  lorę  that  's  poachMia 

Ifthese  should  ftul—  i^^J^^i 

We  must  He  down,  and,  after  aU  onr  coats 

Keep  holiday,  like  watennen  in  finott; 

While  you  tum  players  on  the  wutid'8  great  sti^ 

And  act  yourselTes  the  &rce  of  your  own  age. 


xn. 

BPIŁOGUK 

TO  A  TftAGBDT  CAŁŁED  TAMSKIAJO. 

[bt  na.  SAI7IIDI8S.3 

L4DtBs,  the  beardless  author  of  this  da^ 
Gommends  (b  you  the  fertune  of  his  play. 
A  woman  wit  has  often  grac^d  the  stage; 
But  he  *B  the  first  boy-poet  of  our  age. 
Early  as  is  the  year  his  fimcies  bknr, 
Uke  yonng  Narcissos  peeping  through  the 
Thns  Cowley  blossom'd  soon,  yet  flourisl^M  long^ 
This  is  as  ibrward,  and  may  prore  as  stroog. 
Youth  with  the  fidr  should  always  fiivour  find, 
Or  we  are  damn'd  dissemblers  of  our  kind. 
What  's  all  this  love  they  put  into  our  partsł 
Tis  but  the  pit-a-pat  of  two  young  hearts. 
^ould  hag  uid  grey-beard  make  such  tender  moaą 
Faith,  you  *fl  ev'n  trust  them  to  themadres  aJone, 
And  ery,  "  Lefs  go,  here  's  nothmg  to  be  dooe.'* 
Since  lorę  *s  our  business,  as  tis  your  delight, 
Hie  young,  who  best  can  practise,  best  can  write, 
What  though  he  be  not  come  to  his  fuli  power, 
He  's  mending  and  improving  eyery  hour. 
You,  sly  she-jockies  of  the  boK  and  pit, 
Are  pleas'd  to  find  a  bot  unbrokeo  wit: 
By  management  he  may  in  time  be  madę. 
But  there>s  no  bopes  of  an  dd  batter^d  jadę; 
Paint  and  unilenrM  be  runs  into  a  sweat. 
And  always  fiiils  you  at  the  second  heat. 
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PROŁOOUB 

TO  TBB  nmmsrrr  o»  oxFoaxv  1681. 


Thb  fam*d  Italian  Muse,  whote  rhymes 
Orlando,  and  the  Paladins  of  France, 
Rccords,  that,  when  our  wit  and  sense  is 
Tis  lodg'd  within  the  circie  of  the  BfoQo» 
In  eartheu  jats,  which  one,  who  thither  aoai*^ 
Set  to  his  nose,  tnuff'd  up,  and  was  restoi^d. 
Whate^er  the  story  be,  the  morał  's  tnie; 
Hie  wit  we  iost  in  town,  we  find  in  yoa. 
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Oar  poets  tbeSr  fieA  parto  may  draw  from  hence. 
And  flll  tbeir  windy  beads  with  sober  sense. 
'When  London  Totes  wHh  Southwark'8  disagree, 
Herę  may  they  find  thdr  long-lost  loyalty. 
Here  busy  senates,  to  th'  old  cause  indm'd, 
May  snuff  the  vote9  their  fellows  left  behind: 
Yoctt-  country  neighbours,  when  their  grain  grows 
May  come,  and  find  their  last  provision here:  [dear, 
Whereas  we  cannot  mach  lament  our  loas, 
Who  neither  carryM  back»  nor  brought  one  cross. 
We  looVd  what  representatiYes  would  bring; 
But  they  help'd  us,  jost  as  they  did  the  king. 
Yet  we  despair  not;  for  we  now  lay  fbrth 
llie  Sibyls*  books  to  those  who  know  their  worth ; 
And  though  the  first  was  sacrific^d  before, 
Th<*se  toliimes  doubly  will  the  price  restore. 
Our  poet  bade  us  hope  this  grace  to  find* 
To  whom  by  kmg  prescription  you  are  kind. 
tie,  whose  undaunted  Muae,  with  loyal  ragę, 
Has  never  spar'd  the  yices  of  the  age, 
Here  finding  nothing  that  his  spleen  can  raise, 
Is  foTC^d  to  tum  his  satire  into  praise. 


XIV. 

PROŁOGUB 


TO  BTS  ROTAŁ  HIGHKBSS,  UPON  HIS  riEST  APPEARANCB  AT 
TBB  DUKB*S  THBATEB,  AFTBR  HIS  RBTUKN  PROM  SCOl^ 
LAND,  1682. 

In  those  cold  regions  wfaich  no  summers  cheer, 
Where  brooding  darkness  corers  half  the  year. 
To  hollow  caves  the  shivering  natiyes  go; 
Bears  rangę  abroad,  and  hunt  in  tracks  of  snów. 
But  when  the  tedious  twilight  wears  away,< 
And  stars  grow  paler  at  th'  approach  of  day, 
The  longing  crowds  to  frozen  mountains  ran ; 
Happy  who  first  can  see  the  glimmering  San : 
The  surly  savage  ofi^ring  disappear, 
And  carse  the  bright  successor  of  the  year. 
Yet,  though  rough  bears  in  covert  seek  defence, 
White  ftnces  stay,  with  seeming  iniiocence: 
That  crafty  kind  with  daylight  can  dispense. 
Still  we  are  throngM  so  foli  with  Reynard's  race, 
That  loyal  subjects  scarce  can  find  a  place : 
Thos  modest  TVath  is  cast  behind  the  crowd : 
Truth  speaks  too  Iow ;  Hypocrisy  too  loud. 
Let  them  be  first  to  flatter  in  sticcess ; 
I>aty  can  stay»  but  Guilt  has  need  to  press; 
Once,  when  true  zeal  the  sons  of  God  did  cali, 
To  make  their  solemn  show  at  IIeaTen*s  Whitehall, 
The  fawning  Devil  appear*d  among  the  rest. 
And  madę  as  good  a  coartier  as  the  best 
The  fiiends  of  Job,  who  railM  at  him  before, 
€ame  cap  in  band  when  he  had  three  times  morę. 
Yet  late  repentance  may,  perhaps,  be  true; 
Kings  can  forgive,  tf  r^ls  can  but  sne ; 
A  tyranfs  power  in  rigour  is  ezprest ; 
The  father  yeams  in  the  trae  prince^s  breact. 
We  grant,  an  o^ergrown  Whig  uo  grace  can  mend ; 
Bot  most  are  babo,  that  know  not  they  offend. 
The  crowd,  to  restless  motion  still  inclln'd, 
Are  clouds,  that  tack  according  to  the  wind. 
Driren  by  their  chiefs  they  storms  of  hailstones  pour ; 
Hien  moam,  and  soften  to  a  silent  shower. 
O  welcome  to  this  much  offending  land, 
The  prince  that  brings  ibrgiveness  in  his  hand ! 
Thus  angels  on  glad  messages  appear : 
Tbeir  first  salute  commands  us  not  to  fear: 


Thos  HeaTen,  that  coald  constrain  ns  to  obey, 
(With  rererence  if  we  might  presume  to  say) 
Seems  to  reiax  the  rights  of  soyereign  sway : 
Permits  to  man  the  choice  of  good  and  ilł. 
And  makes  us  happy  by  our  own  firee  wili. 


XV. 

PROŁOGUB  TO  THE  BARŁ  OP  B8SEX. 

{Vt  MR.  J.  BANKS,  1682.] 

SPOKBN  TO  THB  KOfO  AND  QI7BBN  AT  THEIR  COMUIO  TO 

THB  R0U9E. 

Whbn  first  the  ark  was  landed  on  the  shore. 

And  Heaven  had  vow'd  to  curse  the  gronnd  no  morę; 

When  tops  of  hiJls  the  longing  patriarch  saw. 

And  the  new  scenę  of  £arth  began  to  draw ; 

The  dove  was  sent  to  view  the  waves'  decreate. 

And  first  brought  back  to  man  the  pledge  of  peace. 

'Tłs  needless  to  apply,  when  those  appear, 

Who  bring  the  oIive,  and  who  plant  it  here. 

We  have  before  our  eyes  the  royal  dove, 

Still  innocent  as  harhinger  of  love : 

The  ark  is  open'd  to  dismiss  the  train. 

And  people  with  a  better  race  the  plain. 

Tell  me,  ye  powers,  why  should  vain  man  punu^ 

With  endlets  toil,  each  object  that  is  new, 

And  for  the  seeming  substance  leave  the  true  } 

Why  should  he  quit  for  hopes  his  certain  good. 

And  loath  the  manna  of  bis  daily  food  ? 

Must  England  still  the  scenę  of  changes  be, 

Tost  and  tempestuoos,  like  our  ambient  sea  ? 

Must  still  our  weather  and  our  wills  agree  ? 

Without  our  blood  our  liberties  we  have: 

Who  that  is  finee  would  fight  to  be  a  8lave  ? 

Or,  what  can  wars  to  after-times  assure^ 

Of  which  our  present  age  is  not  secure  ? 

Ali  that  our  monuch  would  for  us  ordain, 

Is  but  V  enjoy  the  blessings  of  his  relgn. 

Our  land  's  an  Eden,  and  the  main  *s  our  feace^ 

While  we  preserve  our  state  of  innocence: 

That  lost,  then  beasts  their  brutal  force  employ. 

And  first  their  lord,  and  then  themseWes  destroy* 

What  crńl  broils  hare  cost,  we  know  too  well^ 

Oh  !  let  it  be  enoughthat  once  we  feU ! 

And  every  heart  conspire,  and  every  tongae, 

SttU  to  baTO  sudi  a  king,  and  this  king  long. 
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AN  EPILOG  tJB 

POR  THB  KINO^S  HODSB. 

Wb  act  by  fits  and  starta,  like  drownJng  men. 
But  just  peep  up,  and  then  pop  down  again. 
Let  those  who  cali  us  wicked  change  their  sense ; 
For  neyer  men  Wd  morę  on  Proridence. 
Not  lottery  cayaliers  are  half  so  poor. 
Nor  broken  dts,  nor  a  yacation  whore. 
Not  oouits,  nor  courtiers  living  on  the  rents 
Of  the  three  last  ungiring  partiaments : 
So  wretched,  that,  if  Pharaoh  oould  diyine, 
He  might  ha^e  spar^d  his  dream  of  seren  lean  kine, 
And  chang'd  his  vision  for  the  Muses  nine. 
The  comet,  that,  they  say,  portends  a  dearth. 
Was  but  a  yapour  dniwn  irom  play-hoiise  earth : 
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Pent  there  noce  our  last  fire,  and,  lX\\y  aays, 
Forpshows  our  cbanfj^  of  state,  and  thin  third  daysy 
*Tis  not  our  want  of  wit  that  keeps  us  poor; 
For  then  tbe  printer'8  pre:«s  would  suffer  morę. 
Their  pamphłetecrs  each  day  their  venoni  spit ; 
They  thrive  by  treason,  and  we  starre  by  wit. 
Confess  the  trutb,  which  of  you  has  not  laid 
Four  fartbings  out  to  buy  the  Hat6eld  Maid  ? 
Or,  wbich  is  dulier  yet,  and  morę  would  spite  lu, 
Demoońtu8's  wars  with  Heracłitus  ? 
Such  are  tbe  autbors,  wbo  have  run  us  down, 
And  exercisM  you  critics  of  tbe  town. 
Yet  these  are  pearls  to  your  lampooning  rbymes, 
y  abu.<ie  yoursebes  morę  dully  than  tbe  times. 
Scandal,  tbe  glory  of  tbe  Knglish  nation, 
Is  wom  to  rags  and  scńbbled  out  of  fashion. 
Sucb  barmicss  tbrusts,  as  if,  like  fencers  wise, 
They  bad  agreed  their  play  before  their  prize. 
Faith,  they  may  hang  their  harps  upon  tbe  willows; 
Ti8  just  like  children  wben  they  box  with  pillows. 
Then  put  an  end  to  civil  wara  for  shame ; 
Let  each  knight-errant,  wbo  has  wrong*d  a  damę, 
Throw  down  his  pen,  and  give  ber,  as  he  can, 
The  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman. 


XVII. 


PROLOGUB 

to  the  łotał  brother  ;  ok,  thb  per8iak  priucb. 
[by  mr.  southernb,  1682.] 

l^om,  like  lawfiil  monarchs,  rulM  the  stage, 
T^lł  critics,  like  clamo*d  Wliigs,  debauch'd  our  age. 
Mark  bow  they  jump:  critics  would  regulate 
Our  theatres,  and  Whigs  reform  our  state: 
Soth  pretend  tove,  and  both  (plague  rot  them!) 

bate. 
The  critłc  humbly  seems  advice  to  bring; 
The  fawning  Whig  petitions  to  the  king : 
But  one^s  advice  into  a  satire  slides ; 
T*  other's  petition  a  remonstrance  hides. 
These  will  no  taxes  givc,  and  tbose  no  pence ; 
Critics  would  starvc  the  poet,  Whigs  the  prince. 
The  critic  all  our  troops  of  friends  discards ; 
Just  80  the  Whig  would  fain  puli  down  tbe  guards. 
Ouards  are  illegal,  that  drive  ibes  away, 
As  watchful  sbepberds  that  fright  beasts  of  prey. 
Kings,  wbo  disband  such  needless  aids  as  these, 
Are  safe — ^as  long  as  e'er  their  sobjects  please : 
And  that  would  be  till  next  queen  Bess^s  night : 
Which  thus  grave  penuy  chroniclers  indite. 
Sir  Edmundbury  first,  in  woful  wise, 
Łeads  up^the  show,  and  miiks  their  maudlin  eyes. 
There  *8  not  a  butcher's  wife  but  dribs  ber  part, 
And  pities  the  poor  pageant  from  ber  heart ; 
Who,  to  proYoke  revenge,  rides  round  the  fire. 
And,  with  a  ci  vii  conge,  does  retire : 
But  guiltless  blood  to  ground  must  never  fali ; 
There  's  Antichrist  bebind,  to  pay  for  all. 
Tbe  punk  of  Babylon  in  pomp  appeara, 
A  lewd  old  gentleman  of  seventy  yeara : 
Wbose  age  in  rain  our  mercy, would  implore  ; 
For  few  take  pity  on  an  old  cast-wbore. 
Tbe  Deril,  who  brougbt  him  to  the  shame,  takes 

part; 
Sits  cheek  by  jowl,  in  black,  to  cheer  his  heart; 
like  thief  and  pacsou  in  a  Tybora-cart. 


Tbe  word  is  ^▼eu,  and  wilh  a  Uńxd  bnsea 
The  mitred  moppet  from  his  chair  they  dm  : 
On  tiie  slain  corpse  contending  nations  fali : 
Alas !  what  *s  one  poor  pope  among  them  all ! 
He  bums:   now   all   true  hearts  yąiur 

ring: 

And  next,  for  fashion,  ery,  *'God  save  the  king  !** 
A  needful  ery  in  midstoiPsuch  alanns, 
Wben  forty  thonsand  men  are  up  in  arms. 
But  after  be  's  once  uved,  to  make  ameads» 
In  each  succeeding  health  they  damn  bis  Irieodb: 
So  God  begius,  but  still  the  DevU  ends. 
What  if  some  one,  inspir  d  with  zeal,  sfaoold  call» 
Come,  let  ^s  go  ery,  "  God  sa^e  him  at  Wtaitehall  )* 
His  best  friends  would  not  like  this  orer  c«re» 
Or  think  him  e'er  the  safer  ftir  this  prayer/ 
FiTe  praying  sa'>nts  are  by  an  act  allo«'d; 
But  not  the  whole  cburch-militant  in  crowd. 
Yet,  sbould  Heaven  all  the  true  petitioos  dram 
Of  Presbytcrians,  wbo  would  k*ng8  maiataio, 
Of  forty  thonsand,  five  would  scarce 


xvra. 


EPIŁOGUB  TO«HE  SAMB. 

A  TiRCiN  poet  was  senrM  up  to  day» 

Wbo,  till  this  hour,  ne'er  cacUed  for  a  play. 

He  's  neither  yet  a  Whig  nor  Tory  boy : 

But,  like  a  girl  whom  sereral  would  enjoy, 

Begs  leave  to  make  tbe  best  of  bis  own  natnal 

toy. 
Werę  I  to  play  my  callow  autbor^s  gamę, 
The  king^s  honse  would  instruct  me  by  the  asma 
There  's  łoyalty  to  one ;  I  wish  no  morę: 
A  commonwealth  sounds  like  a  commoo  wboie. 
Let  busband  or  gallant  be  what  they  will. 
One  part  of  yroman  is  true  Tory  stili. 
If  any  factious  spirit  sbould  rebel, 
Our  8ex,  with  easc,  can  every  rlsing  que1{. 
Then,  as  you  hope  we  sbould  your  failings  bidm, 
An  honest  jury  for  our  play  proride. 
>Vhigs  at  their  poets  nerer  take  offence; 
They  sare  duli  culprits  who  have  murderM  seose* 
Though  nonsense  ni  a  nanseous  hea^y  masa, 
The  vehic1e  callM  Faction  makes  rt  pass. 
Faction  iy  play  *s  the  commonweaJtik-man's  bribe| 
The  leaden  forthing  of  the  canting  tribe: 
Though  void  m  payment  laws  and  statotes  make  it, 
The   neighbourhood,   that  knows  tbe  mm,    «iU 

take  it. 
Tis  Faction  buys  the  Totes  of  half  tbe  pit; 
Their*8  is  the  penfiion-paTltament  of  wit. 
In  city  clubs  their  Tenom  let  them  Tent ; 
For  there  'tis  safe  in  its  owa  element 
Herę,  where  their  madness  can  hare  no  pretencc^ 
Let  them  forget  themseWes  aa  hour  of  sense. 
In  one  poor  isle,  wby  should  two  Bactiooa  be  ? 
Smali  diJSierence  in  your  rices  I  can  see: 
In  drink  and  drafas  both  sides  too  well  ame. 
Would  there  were  morę  prefermeots  in  the  iand: 
If  places  fell,  the  party  could  not  stand: 
Of  this  damn'd  grie^ance  etery  Whig  coiiqihaDs: 
They  grunt  like  hogs  till  they  have  got  their  graioa 
Mean  time  you  see  what  trade  our  plota  adnmce; 
We  send  each  year  good  money  hato  France; 
And  they  that  know  what  raerchandise  we  need, 
Send  o^er  tnie  ProteManki  to  BMad  onr  bcced. 
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XIX. 


PROŁOGirŚ 

TO  THE  DUKK  OP  GUtSB,  1683. 

Om  play  's  aparaHel :  the  Holy  Lengue 
l^got  our  Covenant :  Guisards  got  the  Whig : 
Whate^er  oiir  hot-brain^d  sheriifc  did  advaiice 
Was,  Iłke  our  ^hions,  first  producM  in  France ; 
And,  whm  wom  oitt,  we!!  scoarg^d,  and  banisliM 

there, 
5?ent  over,  like  their  godly  beggars,  licre. 
Coiild  the  same  tricic,  twice  play'd,  our  nation  guU  ? 
It  luoks  as  if  the  I>evil  wcre  grown  duli,    ^ 
Ot  servM  us  up,  in  scom,  his  broken  meat. 
And  thought  we  wcre  not  worth  a  Iłctter  cheat. 
The  fulsome  Coyenant,  one  would  thlnk  in  reaflun, 
Had  given  us  all  our  bellies  fuli  of  treason : 
And  yet,  the  name  but  changM,  our  nasty  nation 
Cbaws  its,  own  excrenient,  th'  Association. 
'Tis  true  we  have  not  leamM  their  pt/isoning  way, 
For  that  *s  a  modę,  but  newly  come  in  play  j 
Besides,  your  drug  's  uncertain  to  prevail ; 
But  your  tnie  Protestant  can  never  fail, 
With  that  compendious  instrument  a  flail. 
Oo  on;  and  bite,  e'en  though  the  hook  lies  bare: 
Twice  in  one  agc  expel  the  lawful  hcir : 
Once  morę  decide  religion  by  the  sword ; 
And  purchase  for  us  a  new  tyrant  lord. 
Pray  for  your  king;  but  yet  your  purses  spare: 
Make  him  not  twupence  richer  by  your  pi-ayer. 
To  show  you  love  him  much,  chastisc  him  morę; 
And  make  him  very  great,  and  vcry  poor. 
Push  him  to  wars,  but  stiii  no  pence  advance; 
Łet  him  lose  England,  to  recoyer  France. 
Cry  freedom  up  with  popular  noisy  Totes : 
And  get  enough  to  cut  each  other*8  throats. 
Lop  all  the  rights  that  fence  your  monarch%  throne; 
For  fcar  of  too  much  power,  pray  leave  him  nonę. 
A  noise  was  madę  of  arbitrary  sway ; 
But,  in  rerenge,  you  Whigs  hare  found  a  way, 
An  arbitrary  duty  now  to  pay. 
Let  his  own  seryants.  tum,  to  save  their  stake; 
Glean  from  his  plenty,  and  his  wants  forsake. 
Bnt  let  some  Judas  near  his  person  stay, 
To  swallow  the  last  sop,  and  then  betray. 
Make  London  independent  of  the  crown  : 
A  realm  apart ;  the  kingdom  of  the  town. 
Let  ignoramus  juries  find  no  traitors  : 
And  ignoramus  poets  scribble  satires. 
And,  that  your  meanidg  nonę  may  fail  to  scan« 
Do  what  in  coffcc-houses  you  began ; 
Puli  down  the  master,  and  set  up  the  mao. 


XX. 

EPIŁOGUB  TO  THE  SAMB. 

Much  time  and  trouble  this  poor  play  has  cost; 
And,  faith,  I  doubted  once  the  cause  was  lost. 
Yet  no  one  man  was  meant ;  nor  great  nor  smali  j 
Our  poets,  like  frank  gamestcrs,  threw  at  all. 
They  took  no  sirigle  aim- 

But,  like  b<jld  b(»ys,  true  to  their  prince  and  hearty, 
Huzza*d,  and  firM  broad^tides  at  the  whole  party. 
Duels  are  crime4 ;  but,  when  the  cause  is  right, 
In  battle  erery  man  isbound  tu  fight. 


For  what  should  binder  me  to  eell  my  skio 

Dear  as  I  could,  if  once  my  hand  were  in  ? 

Se  dęfendendo  never  was  a  sin. 

Tis  a  fine  world,  my  masters,  right  or  wrong, 

The  Whigs  must  talk,  and  Tories  hołd  their  tonguab 

They  must  do  all  they  can 

But  we,  forsooth,  most  bear  a  Christian  mind; 
And  fight,  like  bÓ3rs,  with  one  hand  ty*d  behind. 
Nay,  and  when  one  boy  *s  down,  twere  wondrous 
To  ery,  ho^fair^  and  give  him  time  to  rise.     [nice» 
When  Fortune  favoan,  nonę  but  fools  will  dally: 
Would  any  of  you  sparks,  if  Nan  or  Małly 
Tipt  you  th*  inviting  winjc,  stand  shall  I;  ahall  I } 
A  trimmer  cry'd,  (that  Iieard  me  tell  the  story) 
"  Fie,  mistress  Cooke  > !  faith,  you  're  too  ruik  ft 

Tory! 
Wish  not  Whigs  hangM,  but  pity  their  bard  caset ; 
You  women  love  to  sec  men  make  wry  faces.*' 
Pray  sir,  said  I,  dont  thjnk  me  such  a  Jew; 
I  say  no  morę,  but  give  the  I)evil  his  due. 
"  Lcnitives,'*  says  he,  **  suit  best  with  our  condition.* 
Jack  Ketch,  says  I,  *s  an  excellent  pb3mician. 
"  I  love  no  bloód" — Nor  I,  sir,  as  I  breathe ; 
But  hangiug  is  a  fine  dry  kind  of  death. 
"  We  trimniers  are  for  holding  all  things  eren :" 
Yes — just  like  him  that  hung  twist  Heli  and  HeaveiL 
'*  łlave  we  not  had  men's  lives  enough  already  ?" 
Yes  surc ; — but  you  *re  for  holding  all  things  steuly : 
Now,  sińce  the  weight  hangs  all  on  our  side,  brother» 
You  trimmers  should  to  poizi^  it,  hang  on  t'  other. 
DamnM  neuters,  in  their  middle  way  of  steering, 
Are  neithcr  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  goed  red-herring  i 
Not  Whigs  nor  Tories  they ;  nor  this,  nor  that ; 
Not  birds,  nor  beasts ;  but  just  a  kind  of  bat, 
A  twilight  animal,  true  to  neither  canse, 
With  Tory  wings,  but  Whiggish  teeth  and  claws. 


XXL 


ANOTHER  EPIŁOOUSy 

nmNDfiD  TO  HAVB  BBBN  8POKBN  TO  TBB  PŁAY,  BKFOIl 
IT  WAS  FOaSlOfiBN  ŁAffT  8UM1IBR  '. 

Two  bouses  join*d,  two  poets  to  a  play  ? 
You  nuisy  Whigs  will  surę  be  pleas'd  to  day  ; 
It  looks  so  like  two  shrieres  the  city  way. 
But  sińce  our  discords  and  dimicMis.cease, 
You,  Bilboa  gallants,  leann  to  keep  the  peace: 
Make  here  no  tUts:  let  our  poor  stage  alone  j 
Or,  if  a  tiecent  murder  must  be  donc, 
Pray  take  a  civil  tum  to  Marybone. 
If  not,  I  swear,  we  'U  puli  up  all  our  benches; 
Not  for  your  sakes,  but  for  our  orange-wenches : 
For  you  thrust  wide  somctimes ;  and  many  a  sparlc, 
That  misses  one,  can  hit  the  other  mark. 
This  makes  our  boxes  fuli ;  for  men  of  sense 
Pay  their  four  shillings  in  their  own  defence; 
That  safe  behind  the  ladies  they  may  stay, 
Peep  o'er  the  fon  \  and  judge  the  bloody  fray. 

>  The  actreM,  who  spake  the  epilogue.    JV. 

*  Ijingbarne  says,  this  play  found  many  enemia 
at  its  first  appearanoe  on  the  stage. 

3  Hence  Mr.  Pope's  couplet^  Essay  on  Criticism, 
▼er.  543. 

The  modest  fon  was  lifted  up  na  morę, 

And  yirguis  srailM  at  what  they  UiwhM  before. 
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But  other  foes  giTe  beftuty  worse  alanns ; 
Tlie  posse  poetarum  's  up  in  armis : 
Ko  womaa'8  famę  thetr  libels  hag  escap'd; 
Their  ink  rans  yenom,  and  their  pens  are  clapt 
Wlien  sigbs  and  prayers  their  iadies  cannot  morc, 
They  raił,  write  treason,  and  tura  Whigs  to  love. 
Nay,  and  I  fear  they  worse  designs  advance» 
There  's  a  damn'd  love-trick  now  brought  o'er  from 

France ; 
We  charm  in  vain,  and  dress,  and  keep  a  pother, 
WhiUt  tbose  false  rogues  are  ofcling  one  another. 
AU  sins  besides  adpiit  sorne  expiation  ; 
But  this  against  our  ser  is  plain  damnattoo. 
7*hey  join  for  libels  too  these  women-haters ; 
And,  as  they  club  for  love,  they  club  for  satires : 
The  best  on  't  b  they  hurt  not:  for  they  wear 
Stings  in  their  tails,  their  only  Tenom  's  there. 
Tis  troe,  some  shot  at  first  the  Iadies  hit, 
While  able  marksmen  madę,  aud  men  of  wit : 
But  now  tfae  fools  give  fire,  whose  bounce  is  louder: 
And  yet,  like  merę  traio-bands,  they  shoot  but 

powder. 
Libels,  like  plots,  sweep  all  in  their  first  fury  j 
Then  dwindle  like  an  ignoramns  jury : 
Thufl  age  begins  with  touzing  and  with  tumbling; 
But  grunts,  and  groans,  and  ends  at  last  in  fumbiing. 


XXIL 


PROLOG  I7B 

TO  THS  UNiyBRSnY  OF  OKPOROy 

IFOCBM  BY  Mft.  HAKT,  AT  THB  ACTIMO  OP  THB  SIŁBKT 

WOMAM. 

What  Greece,  when  learning  flourish'd,  only  knew, 

Atheoian  judges,  you  this  day  renew. 

Herę  too  are  annual  rites  to  Pallas  done. 

And  here  poetic  prizes  lost  or  won. 

Methinks  I  ąee  you,  crownM  with  oli^es,  sit. 

And  strike  a  sacred  horrour  from  the  ptt. 

A  day  of  doom  is  this  of  your  decree, 

Where  ev*n  the  best  are  but  by  mercy  free :   [see. 

A  day,  wbich  nonę  but  Jonson  durst  hiave  wishM  to 

Here  they,twho  long  have  known  the  useful  stage, 

Come  to  be  taught  themselyes  to  teach  the  age. 

Aa  your  commissioncrs  our  poets  go, 

To  cultirate  the  virtne  which  you  sow : 

lu  your  Łyca^um  iirst  themseWes  refinM, 

And  delegated  thcnce  to  human  kind. 

But  as  ambassadors,  when  long  from  home^ 

For  new  instructions  to  their  princes  come  ^ 

So  poets,  who  your  precepŁs  have  forgot, 

Return,  and  bcg  they  may  be  better  taught : 

Follies  and  faults  elsewhere  by  them  are  shown, 

But  by  your  manners  they  correct  their  ofwn. 

Th*  illiteratc  writer,  emp'ric-like,  applies 

To  minds  discasM,  unsafe,  chancc  remedies : 

The  learnM  in  schools,  where  knowledge  Arst  began, 

Studics  with  care  th'  anatomy  of  raan ; 

Sees  virtne,  vice,  and  passioos,  in  their  cauae, 

And  famę  from  Science,  nut  finom  Fortune,  draws. 

So  Poetry,  which  is  in  Oxford  madę 

An  art,  in  T^ondon  only  is  a  trade. 

There  haughty  dunces,  whose  unlearned  pen 

G>uki  ne^er  spell  grammar,  would  be  readiug  men. 

Such  build  their  pocms  the  Lucretian  way ; 

So  many  huddled  atoms  make  a  piay; 


And  if  they  hit  in  order  by  some  ćbance, 
They  cali  that  Naturę,  which  is  ignoraoce. 
To  snch  a  fiume  let  merę  town-wits  asptre. 
And  their  gay  nonsense  their  own  cits  admire. 
Our  poet,  could  be  find  forgiTeaess  here, 
Would  wish  it  rathcr  than  a  plaodit  there. 
He  owns  no  crown  frcMB  thoae  praetorian  bandb. 
But  knows  that  right  is  in  the  senate^s  fa^nds* 
Not  impudeot  enough  to  hope  your  praise, 
Low  at  the  Muses'  feet  his  wnath  he  iay^ 
And,  where  he  took  it  np,  reńgns  his  baya. 
Kings  make  their  poets  wbom  themselves  thuik  it; 
But  'tb  your  suffinage  makes  autheotic  wit. 


XXIII. 


EPIŁOGUE, 
8FOKEM  BT  TBS  SAME. 

No  poor  Dutch  peasant,  wing^d  with  all  his  fear, 
Flies  with  morę  haste^  whoi  the  French  arms  diaw 

near, 
Hian  we  with  our  poetic  train  come  dowa. 
For  refuge  hither,  from  th'  infected  towA : 
Heaven  for  our  sins  this  summer  has  tboog^fat  fit 
To  visit  lis  with  all  the  plagues  of  wiŁ. 
A  French  troop  first  swept  all  things  in  its  waj ; 
But  tbose  hot  Monsieurs  were  too  quick  to  stay : 
Yet,  to  our  cost,  in  that  short  time,  we  find 
They  left  their  itoh  of  norelty  bebind. 
Th'  Italian  merry-andrews  took  their  place. 
And  quite  debauchM  the  stage  with  lewd  grimaoe: 
Instead  of  wit,  and  humours,  your  deiight 
Was  there  to  see  two  hobby-horses  figbt; 
Stout  Scanimoucha  with  rush  lance  rode  in. 
And  ran  a  tilt  at  centaur  Arieąuin. 
Por  love,  you  heard  how  amorous  asses  bray'd. 
And  cats  in  gutters  gave  their  serenadę. 
Naturę  was  out  of  countenance,  and  each  day 
Some  new-born  monster  shown  you  ibr  a  play. 
But  when  all  faiPd,  to  strike  the  stage  qaite  dnmb^ 
Tbose  wicked  engines  ca]l*d  machines  are'coine. 
Tbunder  and  lightning  now  for  wit  are  płay*d. 
And  shortly  scenes  in  Lapland  will  be  lajdj 
Art  magie  is  for  poetr>'  profest; 
And  cats  and  dogs,  aiid  each  obscener  beast. 
To  wbich  Egyptian  dotards  once  did  bow, 
Upon  our  English  stage  are  worshipp^d  now. 
Wittihcraft  rcigns  there,  and  raises  to  renown 
Macbeth  and  Simon  Magus  of  the  town, 
Fletcher  *s  despisM,  your  Jonson  's  out  of  fiaobion. 
And  wit  the  only  drug  in  all  the  nation. 
In  this  low  ebb  our  wares  to  you  are  riiown; 
By  you  tbose  staple  authocB*  worth  is  known: 
For  wit  's  a  maunfacture  of  your  own. 
When  you,  who  only  can,  their  scenes  hare  praisYi, 
We  'U  boldly  back,  and  say,  the  piice  is  rais^d. 


XXIV. 


EPIŁOGtiE, 

S?OK£N  AT  OXVORD,  BT  MKS.  MABSHAŁŁ. 

Opt  has  our  poet  wish'd«  this  happy  seat 
MighŁ  pro^e  his  fiiding  Muse^s  last  retreat : 
I  wonderM  at  bis  wish,  bot  now  I  find 
He  sottght  ibr  quiet,  and  cootent  of  mind  ; 
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Which  noiMfol  townt  and  coarts  can  nerer  koow^ 
And  aoly  m  the  shades,  IiVe  laurek,  grow. 
Youth,  ere  it  sees  the  world,  here  studies  rest. 
And  age  retunung  theoce  ooDcludes  it  best 
What  wonder  if  we  court  that  happiness 
Yeaiiy  to  share,  which  hoiirty  you  poesess, 
Teachiof?  ev'n  you,  while  the  vext  worid  we  show, 
Yoar  peace  to  Talue  mora,  and  betterknow  ? 
Tis  all  we  can  return  for  farours  past, 
Whose  boly  memory  ihall  ever  last, 
For  patrooage  from  him  whose  care  presides 
Cer  ereiy  noble  art,  and  every  science  guides : 
Bathurst,  a  name  the  leam'd  with  reverence  know, 
And  acarcely  morę  to  his  own  Yirgil  owe ; 
Whoae  age  ei^oys  but  what  his  youth  desenr'd, 
To  role  those  Mnses  whom  before  he  serv'd. 
Hia  leaming,  and  untainted  manners  too, 
We  find,  Athenians,  are  denv'd  to  you : 
Soch  ancient  hospitality  there  rests 
In  youn,  as  dwelt  in  the  first  Grecian  breasts, 
Wbose  kindness  was  religion  to  their  guests. 
Such  modesty  did  to  our  sex  appear, 
As,  had  there  been  no  laws,  we  need  not  fear, 
Since  each  of  you  was  our  protector  here. 
Conyerse  so  cbaste,  and  so  strict  virtue  sbone, 
As  might  Apollo  with  the  Muses  own. 
Till  our  return,  we  must  despair  to  find 
Jttdges  80  just,  80  knowing,  wad  so  kind. 


XXV. 

PROŁOOUB 

TO  TBK  UNZVSISnY  OF  OZFORD. 

1' 

DiscoBB,  and  plots,  which  have  undone  oor  age, 
With  tbe  same  ruin  have  o*erwhelm'd  the  stage* 
Our  house  has  suffsr'd  in  the  common  woe, 
We  have  becn  troubled  with  ScQtch  rebels  too. 
Our  brethren  are  from  Thames  toTweed  departed. 
And  of  our  sisters,  all  the  kinder-hearted, 
To  £dinburgh  gone,  or  coach*d,  or  cart«!. 
With  bonny  bluecap  there  tliey  act  all  night, 
For  Scotoh  half-crown,  in  English  three-pence 
hight 
'  One  nymph,  to  whom  fat  sir  John  FalstaflPs  lean, 
There  with  ber  shigle  person  fills  tbe  scenę. 
Another,  with  long  use  and  age  decay^d, 
Diy^d  here  old  woman,  and  rosę  there  a  maid. 
Our  trusty  door-keepćis  of  former  time 
There  strut  and  swagger  in  heroic  rhyme. 
Tack  but  a  oopper-lace  to  drugget  suit. 
And  there  's  a  hero  madę  without  dispute : 
And  that,  which  was  a  capon'8  taił  bdfore, 
Becomes  a  plume  for  ladian  emperor. 
But  all  his  subjects,  to  eupress  tiie  care 
Of  imitation,  go;  like  Indians,  bare: 
Łac'd  linen  there  would  be  a  dangerous  thing ; 
It  might  perhaps  a  new  rebellion  bring : 
The  Scot,  who  wore  it,  would  |l>e  chosen  king. 
But  why  should  I  these  renegades  describe, 
When  you  yourselres  have  seen  a  Icwder  tribe? 
Teague  has  been  here,  and,  to  this  leamed  pit, 
With  Irish  action  slandeHd  English  wit : 
You  baye  bebeld  such  barbarous  Macs  appear, 
As  mefited  a  second  massacre : 
Such  as,  like  Cain,  were  branded  with  disgrace. 
And  had  their  country  stamp^d  upon  their  iace. 


When  strollers  durst  p*'^sume  to  pick  your  porse^ 
We  humUy  thougbt  our  broken  troop  not  worse. 
Hbw  iii  soe'er  our  action  may  de8erve, 
Oxford  *%  a  place  where  Wit  can  nerer  8tarve. 


XXVL 


PROŁOGUB 

TO  TU  unnmsnT  op  ojfokd. 

Thouoh  actors  cannot  much  of  leaming  boait, 

Of  all  who  want  it,  we  adraire  it  most: 

We  love  the  praises  of  a  leamed  pit, 

As  we  remotely  are  allyM  to  Wit 

We  speak  our  poets^  wit ;  and  trade  in  ore, 

Like  those,  who  toocb  upon  the  golden  shore : 

Betwixt  our  judges  can  distinction  make, 

Discem  how  much,  and  why,  our  poems  take: 

Mark  if  the  fools,  or  men  of  sense,  rgoice ; 

Whether  th'  applause  be  only  sound  or  Toice* 

When  oor  iop  gallants,  or  our  city  iblly, 

Ciap  over-loud,  it  makes  us  melancholy : 

We  doobt  that  scenę  which  does  their  wonder  raise. 

And,  for  their  ignorance,  contemn  their  praise. 

Judge  then,  if  we  who  act,  and  tbey  who  write, 

Should  not  be  proud  of  giviDg  you  delighb 

London  likes  groasly ;  but  this  nicer  pit 

£xamines,  iathoms  all  the  depths  of  wit; 

The  ready  finger  lays  on  every  biot ;  [not. 

Knowa  what  should  justly  please,  and  what  should 

Naturę  herself  lies  open  to  your  view ; 

You  judge  by  her,  what  draught  of  her  is  tnie, 

Where  outlines  fislse,  and  ooloors  seem  too  faint, 

Where  bunglers  daub,  and  where  tnie  poeta  paint. 

But,  by  the  sacred  genius  of  this  place, 

<By  every  Muse,  by  each  domestic  grace. 

Be  kind  to  Wit,  which  but  endea^ours  welJ, 

And,  where  you  judge,  presumes  not  to  exceL 

Our  poets  hither  for  adoption  come, 

As  nations  sued  to  be  madę  free  of  Romę : 

Not  in  the  suflragating  tribes  to  stand. 

But  in  your  utmost,  last,  provincial  band. 

If  his  ambition  may  those  hopes  punue, 

Who  with  religion  lorcs  your  arts  and  you, 

Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be, 

Than  his  own  mother  univeraity. 

Thebes  did  his  grecn,  unknowing,  yonttk  engage; 

He  chooses  Athens  in  bis  riper  age. 


xxvn. 

EPIŁOGUB 

TO  COUffrANTlini  TRI  GftBAT. 

[bt  Ma.N«  ŁBi,  1683.] 

Oni  hero^s  happy  in  the  play  *8  conclusion; 
The  boly  rogue  at  last  bas  met  confusion: 
Though  Arius  all  along  appear*d  a  saint, 
The  last  act  showM  him  a  true  Protestant. 
Eusebius  (for  you  know  I  read  Greek  authors) 
Reports,  that,  after  all  these  plots  and  slaught^rs, 
The  court  of  Constantine  was  fuli  of  glory. 
And  evcry  Trimmer  tum*d  addressing  Tory. 
They  follow'd  him  in  herds  as  tbey  were  mad : 
When  Clause  was  king,  thcB  all  the  worid  was  g]ad» 
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Whigs  kept  tbe  pUces  they  possest  before, 
And  rooet  were  in  a  way  of  gctting  morę } 
Which  was  as  much  as  sayinfc*  iirentlcmen, 
Here*s  power  and  money  to  be  vogvie9  again. 
Indeed,  there  were  a  sort  of  peaking  toolB, 
(Some  cali  them  modest,  but  I  rall  tłiem  ibols) 
Men  macb  morę  ]ovai,  though  not  half  «o  loud ; 
But  thpse  poor  devils  were  ca«t  behind  thc  crowd. 
For  bold  knaves  thrive  without  ou^  grain  of  eense, 
But  good  men  8tarve  for  want  of  impudence. 
Bestdes  al  I  theae,  there  were  a  sort  of  wights* 
I  think  my  author  calls  them  Teckelites, 
Such  bearty  rc^cs  aga^nst  the  king  and  lawsi, 
They  faTourM  ev'n  a  foreigii  rebel'»  cause. 
When  thcir  own  damn'd  design  was  quash'd  and  aw*df 
At  least,  they  gave  it  their  good  word  abroad. 
As  many  a  man,  wh(s  ior  a  quiet  life, 
Breeds  out  his  bastard,  not  to  nos'*  bts  wife ; 
Thus  o'er  their  darling  plot  these  Trimmers  ery  ; 
And  thoagh  they  cannot  keep  it  in  their  eye, 
They  bind  it  *prentire  to  couiit  Teckeley. 
They  believe  not  the  last  plot ;  may  I  be  curst, 
If  I  beliere  they  e'er  belierM  the  first 
No  wonder  their  own  plot  no  plot  they  think  $ 
Tbe  man,  that  makes  it,  never  smells  the  ftink. 
And  now  it  comes  into  my  head,  TH  tell 
Why  these  damn'd  Trimmers  lov'd  theTuiks  so  well. 
Th'  original  TYimmer,  though  a  friend  to  no  man, 
Yet  in  his  heart  ador^d  a  pretty  woman ; 
He  knew  that  Maholtaet  laid  up  for  cver 
Kind  black-ey'd  rogues,  for  erery  tnie  belierer ; 
And,  which  was  morę  than  mortal  man  e'er  tasted, 
Ooe  pleasure  that  for  threescore  twelvemoatbs 

lasted: 
To  tum  ibr  tbis,  may  surely  be  fbrgiven : 
Who*d  not  be  circumcisM  for  such  a  Hcavea? 


XXVTII. 

PROLOGUE 


TO  THI  DISAPrOlNTMBirr;    OK,  THE  MOTRBR  IH  PASHION. 

[by  mr.  SOUTH  erkb,  1684.] 

SPOKBK  Wr  MR.  BETTERTON. 

Ho«r  comes  it,  gentlemen,  that  now  a-days, 

Wben  all  of  you  so  shrewdly  judge  of  plays, 

Our  poets  tax  you  stili  with  want  of  sense  ? 

All  prologues  treat  you  at  your  own  espense. 

Sharp  citłzens  a  wiser  way  can  go ; 

They  make  you  fbols,  but  never  cali  you  so. 

They,  in  good-manners,  seldom  make  a  slip, 

But  treat  a  common  whore  with  ladysbip : 

But  here  ea<*h  saucy  wit  at  random  writes. 

And  uses  ladies  as  be  uses  knights. 

Our  author,  young  and  gratcful  in  his  naturę, 

Vow8,  that  from  bim  no  nymph  deserves  a  satire  : 

Nor  will  be  ever  draw — I  meau  his  rhyme — 

Against  the  sweet  partakef  of  his  crime. 

Nor  is  he  yet  so  bold  an  undertaker, 

To  cali  men  fools ;  'tis  raił  Ing  at  their  Maker. 

Besides,  be  fears  to  split  ujtonthat  shelf ; 

He  's  young  enough  to  be  a  fbp  himself : 

And,  if  his  praise  can  bring  you  all  a-bed, 

He  swears  such  hopeful  youth  no  nation  eycr  bred. 

Your  nurses,  we  presume,  in  siich  a  case, 
Your  father  chose,  becai^se  he  likM  the  face ; 
And,  oflen,  they  8apply'd  your  mother's  place. 


The  diy  nurse  was  your  mother**  cndeat 
Who  knew  some  ibrmer  slip  she  oe^er  bctray^d. 
Bctwixt  them  both,  for  milk  and  sugar-easidy, 
Your  Micking-bottles  were  well  stor^d  with 
Your  father,  to  initiate  your  disconrse, 
Meant  to  have  taught  you  fiist  to  swear 
But  was  prei'ented  by  each  careful  nurse : 
For,  leaving  dad  and  mam,  as  names  too 
They  taught  you  rertain  parts  of  man  and 
I  pass  your  schook;  for  there  when  first  yoo 
You  woiild  be  surę  to  leam  the  Latin  name. 
In  colleges  you  scom'd  the  art  of  thinking. 
But  leam'd  all  moods  and  figures  of  gocKl  drinkiii^: 
Thence  coroe  to  town,  you  practise  play*  to 
The  virtues  of  the  high  dice,  and  thc  Iow. 
Kach  thinks  himsctf  a  sharper  most  profooml : 
He  cheats  by  pence ;  is  cheated  by  the  ponnd. 
With  these  perfectionis  and  what  eise  be 
The  spark  sets  up  for  lorę  behind  our 
Hot  in  pursuit  of  princcsscs  and  queens. 
There,  if  ibey  know  then^  man,  with  cunning  camagie^ 
Twenty  to  one  bot  it  ronclodes  in  marriaLge. 
He  hires  some  homeły  room,  love's  fruits  to  gatbec, 
And,  garret-high,  rebels  against  hts  haheri  > 

Biit  he  once  dead 

Brings  her  in  triumph^  with  ber  portion,  down, 
A  toilet,  drcaŃng-box,  and  hąlf  a  crown. 
Some  marry  first,  and  tben  they  fołl  to  scoweriog, 
Which  is,  refining  marriage  into  wboring. 
Our  women  batten  well  on  thair  good-natnre ; 
All  they  can  rap  and  rend  for  the  dear  creatnre. 
But  while  abroad  so  libera!  the  dolt  i3» 
Poor  spouse  at  borne  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is. 
Last,  some  there  are,  who  take  their  fint  degreei 
Of  Icwdness  in  our  middle  galleries. 
The  doughty  buUies  cnter  bloody  drunk, 
In^ade  and  grubble  one  another^s  puok : 
They  caterwaul,  and  make  a  dtsmal  rout. 
Cali  sons  of  whores,  and  strike,  but  ne'er  hig  onts 
Thus  while  for  paltry  punk  they  roar  and  sticUe, 
They  make  it  bawdier  than  a  con?enticle. 


XXIX. 
PRorx>Gt;B 


TO  THE  KING  AND  QI7EEN  *,  UPON  TUK  mCION  OP 
TWO  COMPANIES  IW-  1686. 


Since  faction  ebbe,  and  rogues  grow  out  of  foshio^ 
Their  peuny-scribes  take  care  t'  inform  thc  naticHi, 
How  well  men  thrive  in  this  or  that  plantatiuii : 

How  Pensylvania's  air  agrees  with  Quaken, 

And  Carolina^s  with  Associators : 

Both  ev'n  too  good  for  madmen  and  for  traiton. 

Truth  is,  our  land  with  saints  is  ao  run  o'er» 

And  erery  age  produccs  such  a  stoos, 

That  now'  there^s  need  of  two  New  Eoglands  morę. 

What*s  this,  you'Il  say,  to  iis  and  our  rocatśon? 
Only  thus  much,  that  we  have  left  our  station. 
And  madę  this  theatre  our  new  plantatiou. 

The  factiotis  natires  nevcr  could  agree  ; 
But  aiming,  as  they  caWd  it,  to  be  frec, 
Those  play-house  Whigs  set  up  for  property. 

>  Attheopemngofthehrtheatrepl683» 


ScM&e  ucf,  they  no  obedience  paid  of  late ; 
But  woutd  new  fean  and  jealoasies  create; 
TiU  tops3»i>turvy  they  bad  turn'd  the  state, 

IHain  gensc,  withoat  tbe  talent  of  foretellingj 
Hight  tfuess  *t«oold  end  in  downright  knoclu  and 

queUing  : 
For  seldom  comes  there  better  of  rebelling. 

Wbcn  men  will,  needlessiy,  their  frec<lom  barter 
For  lawless  power,  sometimes  they  catch  a  Tartar; 
There  *s  a  damn'd  word  that  rhymes  to  this,  caU*d 
charter. 

But,  «incc  the  rictory  with  us  remains, 
Yoa  shall  be  can'd  to  twelve  in  all  our  gains ; 
If  you'U  not  think  us  saucy  for  our  pains. 

Old  men  shall  haye  good  old  plays  todelight  them: 
And  you,  (air  ladies  and  gallants,  that  slight  them, 
We^ll  treat  with  good  new  plays ;  if  our  new  wito 
can  write  them. 


We*!!  take  no  blundering  verse,  no  fustian  tnmor, 
Ko  dribbling  love,  from  this  or  that  presumer;' 
No  dyli  fat  fool  Bbamm'd  on  the  stage  for  humour. 

For,  faith,  some  of  them  such  vile  atuff  haTe  madę, 
As  nonę  but  fools  or  fairies  erer  play'd ; 
But  'twas,  aa  shopmen  say,  to  force  a  trade. 

"We  've  gtven  you  tragedies,  all  sense  defying, 
And  singing  men,  in  woful  metre  dying ; 
This  'tis  when  heary  lubbers  will  be  fljring. 

All  these  disasten  we  well  hópe  to  weatber ; 
We  bring  you  nonę  of  onr  old  lumber  hither : 
Whig  poeta  and  Whig  sherifb  may  hang  tog«tber* 
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Next  in  the  play-house  sparc  yonr  precions  live«; 
Think,  like  good  Chn6tians,  on  your  beams  wód 

wives: 
Think  on  your  souls ;  but  by  your  Ingging  forth, 
It  seems  you  know  how  little  they  are.  worth. 
If  nonc  of  these  will  morę  the  warlike  mind, 
Think  on  the  helplcss  whore  you  leave  bebind. 
We  bcg  you,  last,  our  scene-rocm  to  fijrbear, 
And  leave  our  goods  and  chattris  to  our  care. 
Alas !  our  women  are  but  washy  toys. 
And  wholly  taken  up  in  stapre  cmploys : 
Poor  willing  tits  they  are :  but  yet  I  doubt 
This  double  duty  soon  will  wcar  them  out 
Then  you  are  watchM  besidcs  with  jealous  care  ; 
What  if  my  lady^s  page  should  find  you  there  ł 
My  lady  knows  t'  a  tittle  what  thi»re*s  in  ye; 
No  passing  your  gilt  shilling  for  a  guinra. 
Thus,  gcntlemen,  we  have  summM  up  in  short 
Our  grievance«,  fiom  country,  town,  and  oourts 
Which  humbly  we  submit  to  your  good  pleasure  ; 
But  first  TOte  money,  then  redress  at  leisure. 


XXX. 


BPIŁOGCJB 
OM  TBZ  SAME  OCCASIOK* 

Kfw  mintsters,  when  first  they  get  in  plac^ 
Muat  have  a  care  to  please ;  and  thafs  our  caie : 
Some  laws  for  public  welfare  we  design, 
If  you,  the  power  supremę,  will  please  to  join  i 
There  are  a  sort  of  prattlers  in  the  pit, 
Who  either  haye,  or  who  pretend  to  wit : 
These  noisy  sirs  so  loud  their  parts  rehearse^ 
That  oft  the  play  is  silencM  by  the  iarce. 
Łet  such  be  dumb,  this  penalty  to  sbun, 
^ch  to  be  thought  my  lady*s  eldest  son. 
But  stay:  methinks  some  vizard  mask  I  see, 
Cast  out  her  lure  from  the  mid  gallery : 
About  her  all  the  fluttering  sparks  are  rang*d ; 
The  noise  continues  though  the  scenę  is  chang*d : 
Now^  gTX>w1ing,  sputtering,  wauling,  such  a  clutter, 
Tis  just  like  puss  defendant  in  a  gutter : 
Yvae  love,  no  doubt ;  but  ere  two  days  are  o'er  ye, 
The  surgeon  will  be  told-a.  woful  story. 
Let  Tizard  mask  her  naked  Tace  expose. 
On  pain  of  being  thought  to  want  a  nosc : 
Then  for  your  lac^jueys,  and  your  train  beside, 
By  whate'er  name  or  title  dignify'd, 
They  roar  so  loud,  youM  think  behind  the  stairs 
Tom  Dove,  and  all  the  brothethood  of  bears : 
They  *re  grown  a  nuisance,  beyond  all  disasters; 
We  We  nonę  so  great  but  their  unpaying  mastera. 
We  beg  you,  sirs,  to  beg  your  men,  that  they 
Would  please  to  give  you  Ieave  to  hcar  the  play. 


XXXI. 

PROŁOGCE 
Tu  THl  nmCBM  OP  CŁITES. 

[by  mr.  n.  łes,  3689.] 

Ladies  !  (I  hope  there's  nonę  behind  to  hear) 

I  long  to  whisper  somethiog  in  your  ear : 

A  secret,  which  does  much  my  mind  perplex; 

There'8  treaiH>n  in  the  play  against  our  sex. 

A  man  that  's  false  to  love,  that  vows  and  cheata. 

And  kisses  erery  li^ing  thing  he  meets. 

A  rogue  in  modę,  I  dare  not  speak  too  broad. 

One  that  does  something  to  the  very  bawd. 

Out  on  him,  traitor,  ibr  a  fiithy  beast ; 

Nay,  and  he's  like  tbe  pack  of  all  the  rest, 

Nonę  of  them  stick  at  mark ;  they  all  deceive. 

Some  Jew  bas  changM  the  text,  I  half  believe, 

There  Adam  cozenM  our  poor  grandame  Eve. 

To  hide  their  faults,  they  rap  out  oaths,  and 

tear: 
Now,  though  we  lie,  we  're  too  well-bred  to  swear, 
So  we  compound  for  half  the  sin  we  owe, 
But  men  are  dipt  for  soul  and  body  too ; 
And,  when  found  out,  excuse  themseWes,  poz  cant 

them, 
With  Latin  stufF,  "  Perjuria  ridet  amantdm.'' 
Pm  not  book-leam'd,  to  know  that  word  in  Togoe, 
But  I  suspect  tis  Latin  for  a  rogue. 
I^m  snre,  I  never  heard  that  scritch-^wl  hol1ow*d 
In  my  poor  ears,  but  separation  follow'd. 
How  can  such  peijur'd  villains  e*er  be  sayed  ? 
Achitopbel  's  not  half  so  false  to  Dayid. 
With  vow8  and  soft  ezpressicas  to  allure, 
They  stand,  like  fbremen  of  a  shop,  demure: 
No  sooner  out  of  sight,  but  they  are  gaddtng. 
And  for  the  next  new  face  ride  out  a-padding. 
Yet,  by  thehr  favour,  when  they  ba^e  been  ki8»* 

ing, 
We  can  perceire  the  ready  money  miasing. 
Weil  t  we  may  raił ;  hut  tis  as  good  ev'n  wink ; 
Something  we  find,  and  aomething  they  will  sink. 
But  sińce  they  *re  at  renouncing,  'tia  our  parta, 
To  trump  their  diamonds,  aa  they«  trump  our 

hearta. 
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XXXIL 

EPIŁOGCB  TO  THE  SAMB. 

• 

A  QDAŁif  of  comcience  brings  me  back  agaio, 
To  make  amends  to  you  bespatter^d  meo. 
We  women  love  like  cats,  that  hide  their  joys. 
By  growliog,  sąiialling,  aod  a  hideoiis  noise. 
I  rałl'd  at  wild  yoang  sparks ;  bat,  without  lymg, 
Never  was  man  wone  thougfat  on  iót  hłgh^flymg. 
The  prodigal  of  lorę  gi^es  each  ber  part. 
And  8qiłandeńng  sbows,  at  least,  a  noble  beart 
Vve  heard  of  men,  who,  in  some  lewd  lampoon, 
Have  hłi^d  a  friend,  to  make  tMr  ralour  known. 
That  accutation  straight  this  ąuestion  brings ; 
What  18  the  man  that  does  ^ach  nanghty  things? 
The  spaniel  lo^er,  like  a  sneaking  fbp, 
lies  at  our  feet :  he's  scarce  worth  taking  up. 
Tis  tnie,  Buch  heroes  in  a  play  go  far ; 
But  chamber*practice  is  not  like  the  bar. 
When  men  auch  yile,  such  faint,  petitions  make. 
We  fear  to  głve,  because  they  fear  to  take ; 
Since  modesty^s  the  Ttrtue  of  our  kind, 
Pray  let  it  be  to  our  own  8ex  confin'd. 
When  men  usurp  h  from  the  female  nation. 
Tu  but  a  work  of  supererogation — 
We  sbowM  a  pńncess  in  the  play,  'tis  tme, 
Who  ga^e  ber  Gsnar  morę  than  all  his  due ; 
Told  ber  own  faults :  but  I  sboutd  much  abhor 
To  choose  a  husband  for  my  confbssor. 
You  see  what  iate  fbllow'd  the  saint-like  fool, 
For  teUing  tales  firom  out  the  nnptial  scbooU 

Our  play  a  merry  comedy  had  proT^d, 
Had  she  oonfes8'd  so  much  to  him  she  lov'd. 
lYue  presbytenan  wives  the  means  would  try ; 
But  damnM  confessing  is  flat  popery* 
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PROLOG UB 

TO  TRS  WlDOW  lUIlTBt. 
[bT  MUS.  BEHN,  1690.] 

■ 

HsATEK  sare  you,  gallants,  and  this  hopeful  age; 
Ye  're  welcome  to  the  downftdl  of  the  stage : 
The  fools  ba^e  labour'd  long  in  their  Yocation ; 
And  vice,  the  manuiacture  of  the  nation, 
O^erstocks  the  town  so  much,  and  thrives  so  well, 
That  fops  and  knares  grow  dnigs,  and  will  not  selL 
In  yain  our  wares  on  theatres  are  shown, 
When  each  bas  a  plantation  of  his  own. 
His  cause  ne^er  faiis ;  for  whatsoe^er  be  spends* 
There  's  still  God's  pienty  (br  himself  and  friends. 
Should  men  be  rated  by  poetic  rules. 
Lord !  what  a  poił  would  there  be  rais'd  from  fbols ! 
Mean  time  poor  wit  prohibited  must  lie, 
As  if  'twere  madę  some  French  commodity. 
Fools  you  will  have,  and  rais'd  at  Tast  expense ; 
And  yet,  as  soon  as  seen,  they  gire  offence. 
Tmie  was,  when  nonę  would  ery,  **  That  oaf  was  me ;" 
But  now  you  strive  about  your  pedigree. 
Bauble  ąnd  cap  no  soooer  are  thrown  down. 
But  there's  a  muss  of  morę  than  half  the  town. 
Each  oue  will  challenge  a  child's  part  at  least ; 
A  sign  the  family  is  well  increasM. 
Of  foreign  cattle  {here's  no  longer  need, 
When  weYe*  supply^d  fo  hst  with  finglish  breed. 


Well !  flourish,  coontrymen,  drink,  swear,  and 
Let  every  free-bom  subject  keep  his  wbore. 
And,  wandering  in  the  wildemess  aboot, 
At  end  of  forty  years  not  wear  ber  out. 
But  when  you  see  these  pictnret,  let  nonę  dare 
To  own  beyond  a  limb  or  single  share : 
For  where  the  punk  is  commoo,  be  *8  a  sot, 
Who  needs  will  &ther  what  the  parish  gvk. 
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PROLOG DB 

TO  ARrntACOS  AMD  FHIŁICIA  KBYITKD. 

[sr  LODOWICE  CAEŁEŁŁ,  B8Q.] 

SrOKCN  BY  MB.  HAKT. 

Wrra  siekły  actors  and  an  old  house  too^ 
We're  match*d  with  glorioiis  theatres  and  l>«^w. 
And  with  our  alehonse  soenes,  and  cloUies  ba<e ^ 
Can  neither  raii>e  old  płays,  nor  new  adonu 
If  all  these  ills  conld  not  undo  na  guite, 
A  brisk  French  troop  is  grown  your  dear  delight; 
Who  with  broad  błoody  bllls  cali  you  each  day. 
To  laugh  and  break  your  buttons  at  tbeir  play ; 
Or  see  sottie  serious  piece^  whieh  we  presiune 
Is  fallen  from  some  incomparable  plmne  ; 
And  therćfbre,  mesńeurs,  if  you'l]  do  us  grace^ 
Send  lacquies  early  to  presenre  your  place. 
We  dare  not  on  your  privilege  intrebcb, 
Or  ask  you  wby  ye  like  them  ?  they  are  French. 
Therefbre  some  go  with  comrtesy  esceeding, 
Neither  to  hear  nor  see,  but  show  their  breediog : 
Each  lady  striving  to  oot-laugh  the  rest ; 
To  make  it  seem  they  undentood  the  je^t. 
Hieir  countrymen  come  in,  and  nothing  pay. 
To  teach  us  English  where  to  clap  the  play : 
Ciril,  egad!  our  hospitable  land 
Bears  all  the  charge,  for  them  to  underatand : 
Mean  time  we  languish,  and  neglected  lie, 
like  wives,  white  you  keep  better  company ; 
And  wish  fbr  your  own  sakes,  if  ithont  a  satire, 
You  'ad  less  good  breeding^  or  had  morę  good-natoR. 


XXXV. 

PROŁOGUB  TO  THB  PROPHBTBtS. 

BY  BBAUMOirr  AMD  FLETCHSa. 
BSTIYSD  BT  MR.  DBYDEM. — 8P0KZM  BT  MU  BCTTSaTOll. 

What  Nostradame,  with  all  his  art,  can  guess 
The  fate  of  our  approachiug  Propbetess? 
A  play,  which,  like  a  perspective  set  right, 
PresentB  our  rast  expenses  close  to  sight ; 
But  tum  the  tubę,  sjid  there  we  sadly  Tiew 
Our  distant  gains ;  and  tbose  uncertain  too : 
A  sweeping  tax,  which  on  ourseWes  we  rais^ 
And  alf,  like  you,  in  hopes  of  better  days. 
When  will  our  loMes  wam  us  to  be  wise  ? 
Our  wealth  decreases,  and  our  charges  lise. 
Money,  the  sweet  allurer  of  our  bope& 
Ebbs  out  in  oceans,  and  comes  in  by  orope. 
We  raiśe  new  objects  to  provoke  delight ; 
But  you  gi^w  sated,  ere  the  seoond  sight. 
False  men,  ey'n  so  you  serre  your  mistresses : 
Hiey  rise  tł)ree  stodes  in  the  toweriiig  dms; 
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Uidy  afber  a11, 3poa  lote  not  long  enough 
Ho  pay  tbe  rig^ging,  ere  you  Ica^e  them  off. 
9ev^er  contcnt  with  wbat  you  had  before, 
tut  true  to  change,  and  Englishmen  all  o'er. 
^ow  honour  calls  you  hence ;  and  all  your  care 
a  to  provłdo  the  horrid  pomp  of  war. 
n  płume  and  scaif,  jack-boot«,  and  Bilboa  blade, 
four  8ilver  goes,  that  8hould  support  oiir  trade. 
3o,  unkind  hcroes,  leave  our  stage  to  moum ; 
mi  rich  from  vanquisb'd  rebels  you  return; 
Ind  the  iat  spoils  of  Teague  in  triumph  draw, 
flis  lirkin-butter,  and  his  U8quebaugh. 
3o,  coDqiierors  of  your  małe  and  female  fbes ; 
tf  en  without  hearts,  and  women  without  bose. 
Bach  bring  his  1ove  a  Bogland  captive  home ; 
Soch  proper  pages  will  long  trains  become ; 
iiVith  copper  collars,  and  with  brawny  backs, 
duite  to  put  down  tbe  feishion  of  our  blacks. 
rhen  shall  the  pious  Muses  pay  their  vow8, 
\nd  fumish  all  their  laurels  for  your  brows; 
Fheir  tuneful  Toice  shall  raise  for  yx>ur  delights : 
W&  want  not  poets  6t  to  sing  your  flights. 
Bat  you,  bright  beauties,  for  whose  oniy  sake 
Those  doughty  knights  such  dangers  imdertake^ 
When  they  with  happy  gales  are  gone  away, 
With  your  propitious  presence  grace  our  play  $ 
And  with  a  sigh  their  empty  seats  survey : 
Tbenthink,  on  that  bare  bench  my  seryant  sat; 
I  see  him  ogle  still,  and  hear  him  chat; 
Selling  facetJous  bargains,  and  propounding 
That  witty  recreation,  call'd  dum-founding. 
Their  loss  with  patience  we  will  try  to  bear ; 
And  wóuld  do  morę,  to  see  you  often  here : 
That  oąr  dead  stage,  revir'd  by  your  fair  eyes, 
tTnder  a  female  regency  may  rise. 
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f  ROUMSUB  TO  THE  MISTAKBS^ 

JEnłer  Mr,  Bright. 

OurrŁBBinr,  we  must  beg  jrour  pardon ;  here*8  no 
prologue  to  be  had  to  day  ;  our  new  play  is  like  to 
come  on  without  a  frontbpiece ;  as  bald  as  one  of 
you  young  beanx,  without  your  periwig.  I  left  our 
yoong  poet  snive]ing  and  sobblng  behind  thescenes, 
and  curaing  somebody  that  has  decei^ed  him. 

EfUer  Mr,  Bowbk. 

Hołd  your  prating  to  the  au^ience :  here's  ho- 
■est  Mr.  Williams,  jnst  ccme  in,  half  mellow,  fiom 
the  Rosę  Tarem-  He  swears  he  is  inspiied  with 
elaret,  and  will  oome  on,  and  that  extempore  too, 
either  with  a  prologue  of  his  own,  or  something 
like  one :  O  here  he  comes  to  his  trial,  at  all  ad- 
▼eotmes;  for  my  part,  I  with  him  a  good  deliver- 
ance.  [Exeunt  3A-.  BńghŁ  and  Mr.  Bowen, 

EnUr  Mt.  Wiuiams. 

Sarę  yc  sirs,  8ave  ye  !  I  am  in  a  hopeful  way. 
I  should  speak  something,  in  rhyme,  now,  for  the 

play: 
But  the  deuce  take  me,  if  I  know  what  to  say. 
rU  stick  to  my  friend  the  aothor,  that  I  ean  tell  ye, 
To  the  last  drop  of  elaret  in  my  belly. 
So  far  Pm  surę  'tis  rhyme^that  needs  no  granting : 
And,  if  my  renes'  feet  itombk— yoa  see  my  own 
ar^wantiM:, 

VOL  V1IŁ 


Our  young  poet  has  brought  a  piece  of  work, 

In  which,  though  much  of  art  there  does  not  lurk, 

It  may  hołd  out  three  days — aad  that  's  as  long  as 

Corke.  [not) 

But,  for  this  play — (which  till  I  ha^  done,  we  show 
What  may  be  its  fbrtune—by  tbe  Lord — I  know  not 
This  I  dare  swear,  no  malice  here  is  writ : 
'Tis  inuocent  of  all  things— ev'n  of  wit 
He  's  no  high-flyer^he  makes  no  sky-rockcts. 
His  sąuibs  are  only  levePd  at  your  pockets. 
And  if  his  crackers  light  among  your  pelf, 
You  are  blown  np ;  -  if  not,  then  he  's  blown  np  him» 

self.  [ter*d  madoess*: 

By  this  time,  Pm  something  recover*d  of  my  flus- 
And  now,  a  word  or  two  in  sober  sadness. 
Ours  is  a  commoo  play;'  and  you  pay  down 
A  common  har1ot's  price— just  half  a  crown. 
Youll  say,  I  play  tbe  pimp,  on  my  friend^s  score ; 
But,  sincć  'tis  for  a  friend,  your  gibes  give  o'er. 
For  many  a  motber  has  done  that  beibre.         [it; 
"  How*s  this,'*  you  ery  ?  "  an  actor  write  ?  *' — ^we  know 
But  Shakspeare  was  an  actor,  and  a  poeV 
Has  not  great  Jonson's  ieaming  often  6iil'd  ? 
But  Shakspeare*s  greater  genius  still  prevaiPd. 
Hare  not  some  writing  actors  in  this  age 
DeseirM  and  fbund  success  upon  the  stkge  ? 
To  tell  tbe  truth,  when  our  old  wits  are  tir^d. 
Not  one  of  us  but  means  to  be  inspir'd. 
Lct  your  kind  presence  grace  our  homely  cheer  j 
Peace  and  the  butt  is  all  our  business  here : 
•So  much  for  that ; — and  tbe  Devil  take  smali  beer. 
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BPIŁOGCB  TO  HBNRY  THE  SBCOND* 
[by  mrs.  moukitort,  1693.] 

SPOKSN   BY    MBS.  BaACBGiaDŁE. 

Thus  you  the  sad  catastrophe  have  seea, 
OccasionM  by  a  mistress  and  a  queen. 
Queen  Eleanor  the  proud  was  French,  they  say; 
But  English  manufacture  got  the  day. 
Jane  Clifibrd  was  ber  name,  as  books  arer : 
Fair;Ro8amond  was  but  her  nom  de  guerre> 
Now  tell  me,  gallants,  would  you  lead  your  life 
With  suqh  a  mistress,  or  with  sueh  »  wife } 
If  one  must  be  your  choice,  which  d'ye  approre,    r 
The  cnrtain  lecture,  or  the  cuitain  love  ? 
Would  ye  be  godly  with  perpetual  strife, 
Still  drudghig  on  with  homely  Joan  your  wife: 
Or  take  your  pleasure  ili  a  wicked  way, 
like  honest  whoring  Harry  in  the  play  t 
I  guess  your  minds:  the  mistress  would  belakeni 
And  nauseous  matrimony  sent  a  parking. 
The  I>evil  *s  in  you  all ;  mankind  's  a  rogue  ; 
You  loYC  tbe  bride,  but  you  detest  the  dog. 
After  'k  year,  poor  spouse  is  left  i'  th'  lurch. 
And  you,  like  Haynes,  return  to  mother-church. 
Or,  if  the  name  of  church  comes  cross  jrour  mind, 
Chapels  of  ease  behind  our  scenes  you  find. 
The  playhouse  is  a  kind  of  market-place; 
One  chaffers  for  a  Yoice,  another  for  a  face : 
Nay;  some  of  you,  I  dare  not  say  how  many, 
Would  buy  of  me  a  pen*worth  for  your  penny. 
£y^  this  poor  face,  which  witli  my  San  I  hide, 
Would  make  a  shift  my  portion  to  provide, 
With  some  smali  perquisites  I  baYe  beside. 
8s 
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DRYDENS  FOSMS. 


Though  for  fom  love,  perhaps,  I  shonld  not  care» 
I  could  not  hale  a  man  thacŁ  bids  me  fair. 
What  might  eusue,  'tis  hard  for  me  to  tell; 
Bat  I  wflB  dreachM  to  dttf  for  1ovmg  well. 
And  fear  tb«  poison  ihat  would  make  me  swelL 


XXXVUI. 

A  FROŁOGUS. 

CkuAMn,  a  boshful  poet  bids  me  say, 
He  'a  come  to  lose  his  maidenhead  to  day. 
Be  not  too  fleree ;  for  he  's  but  green  of  age, 
And  ne*er,  tiil  now,  debauch'd  upon  the  stage. 
He  wanta  the  iuireriiig  part  of  resolutkm, 
And  comes  with  błtushes  to  his  execution. 
Ere  you  deflower  his  Muse,  he  hopes  the  pit 
Will  make  some  settlement  npon  his  wit. 
Promise  him  treli,  before  the  play  begin : 
For  he  wonld  fain  be  cozen'd  into  sin. 
Tis  not  bu;  that  h'e  knows  you  mean  to  ftSi ; 
But,  if  you  leaTe  him  after  being  frail, 
He  'llhaTe,  at  least,  a  fair  pretence  to  rtil : 
To  cali  you  base,  and  swear  you  us'd  him  ill. 
And  put  yoi^  in  Ute  new  deserters  bill. 
Lord,  what  a  troop  of  peijur'd  fnen  we  Ae  ; 
Enow  to  fili  another  Mercnry ! 
But  this  the  ladies  may  with  patience  brook: 
Thetrs  are  not  the  first  coloun  you  forsoolL 
He  wo  jtd  be  loŁh  the  beautiM  to  olFend ; 
But,  if  he  should,  he  's  not  too  old  to  Mend. 
He  *s  a  young  plant,  in  his  first  year  óf  bearing ; 
But  his  friend  swears,  he  will  be  worth  the  rearing. 
His  gloss  18  still  upon  hiPI :  though  'tis  tnie 
He  's  yet  unripe,  yet  take  him  for  the  bloe.- 
'  Yoa  think  an  apricot  lialf  green  is  best ; 
There*8  sweet  ąod  sour,  aud  one  si^  good  at  least 
Mangoe  and  limes,  whose  nourishment  is  little, 
Though  not  for  foód,  are  yet  preserv*d  ibr  piekle. 
So  this  green  writer  may  pretend,  at  least. 
To  whet  yooT  slomachs  for  a  better  iS^st. 
He  makes  this  difference  in  the  8exes  too ;  t 
He  sells  to  men,  he  giyes  himself  to  yoa. 
To  both  he  would  contribute  some  delight ; 
A  merę  poetical  hermaphrodite. 
Thtts  he  's  equipp*d,  both  to  be  woo*d  and  woo; 
With  arms  offensire  and  defensiYe  too; 
Tis  hard,  be  thinks,  if  neither  part  wiU  do. 


xxxnf, 

PROŁOGUE  TO  ALBUM AZAR. 

To  say  this  comedy  pteasM  long  ago, 
Is  not  enough  to  liiake  it  pass  you  now. 
Yet,  gentlemen,  your  ancestors  had  wit ; 
Wlien  few  men  censnr'd,  and  when  fewer  writ. 
And  Jonson,  of  tbose  few  the  best,  cfaose  this 
As  the  l)est  model  of  his  mąsterpiece': 
Subtle  was  got  by  our  Albtimazar, 
That  Alcliemist  by  this  A^trologer  ; 
Herę  he  was  fashion^d,  and  we  may  supposC 
He  lik'd  the  feshion  well,  who  wore  the  clotbes. 
But  Ben  madę  Bobly  bis  wbat  lie  did  mould ; 
What  was  anotber*s  lead,  beoomes  his  gold : 
J.ike  an  nnrigbteous  conqueror  he  reigns, 
Yet  mles  that  well,  which  be  uigusUy  galns. 


I  But  this  our  age  soch  authon  doet  atfbri, 
As  makąwbole  plays,  and  yet  scarce  write  one wast^ 
Who,  in^this  anarchy  of  wit,  rob  sdl. 
And  what  *s  tfaeir  plnnder,  their  possession  cali : 
Who,  like  bold  paidders,  soom  by  nigbt  to  prey. 
But  rob  by  sunsbine,  in  the  face  of  day : 
Nay  scarce  the  common  ceremooy  use 
Of,  "  Stoind,  sir,  and  deIiT<fr  up  your  Mose  ;" 
But  knock  tbe  poet  down,  and,  with  a  grace, 
Mount  Pegasus  before  tbe  owiier*s  lace. 
Faith»if  you  have  such  country  Toms  abroad, 
^s  time  for  aU  true  men  to  l^ve  that  road. 
Yet  it  were  modest,  could  it  but  be  said, 
They  strip  .tbe  living,  but  Ihese  rob  the  dead  i 
Dare  with  t^e  mummies  of  the  Muaes  play* 
And  make  love  to  them  the  Eg3rptian  vay  ; 
Or,  as  a  rhymlng  autbor  would  have  said* 
J(Mtt  the  dead  liviog  to  the  liting  dead. 
Such  men  in  poetry  may  claim  some  part : 
They  have  tbe  licence,  though  they  waot  tbe  ait; 
And  might,  where  theft  was  prais^d,  iór  laorno 

stand, 
Poets,  Dot  of  the  head,  bot  of  tho  band. 
They  make  tbe  benefits  of  others  Auójmgt 
Mubh  like  the  meals  of  politic  Jack  P^d^^g, 
Whose  dish  to  challenge  ńo  man  has  the  ćoon^^ 
'Tis  ill  his  own,  whó)  once  he  has  spit  i'  th' 
But,  gentlemeu,  you  *re  all  concetnM  in  tjiis  ; 
You  are  in  iault  for  wbat  they  do  anńss: 
For  they  their  thefts  still  und]scoverM  tliink. 
And  durst  not  steaJ,  unleas  you  please  to  wink. 
Perhaps,  you  may  award  by  your  decree, 
They  should  refuud  ;  but  that  can  never  be. 
For  should  you  letters  of  reprisal  seaJ, 
Thcse  men  write  that  which  no  man  eise  would  iteaL 


XL. 

AN  fiPILOGtJS. 

Yoo  safw  our  wife  was  chaate,  yet  throaghly  try^d. 
And,  without  doubt,  y'  are  htigely  edifyd ; 
For,  like  our  bero,  whom  we  sbow*d  to  day, 
You  think  no  woman  true,  but  in  a  play. 
Lote  .once  did  make  a  pretty  kind  of  słuw : 
Este^  and  kindness  in  one  breast  would  grow : 
But  'twas  Heaven  knowa  bow  many  yeats  ago. 
Kow  some  small-chat,  and  guinea  escpectatiaci; 
Gets  aU  the  pretty  cresttores  in  the  natioa: 
In  comedy  your  little  aelyea  yoo  dieet ; 
Tis  Covent  Garden  drawn  in.Bridges-street 
Smile  oń  our  authór  then,  }f  he  bas  sbow^ 
A  joUy  nut-brown  bastard  of  x;our  own. 
Ah !  happy  you,  with  ease  anS  with  delight, 
Wbo  act  those  fóllies  poeta  toil  to  write ! 
'ITie  sweating  Muae  does  almost^ea^e  the  chaaei 
She  pui&,  and  hardly  kęq[)6  y  óur  Protean  vices  paae. 
PincD  you  bnt  in  one  Tice,  away  you  fly 
To  some  new  frisk  of  contrariety. 
You  roli  like  sn«w-rbalis,  gaUieiiog  Is  yoa  nm ; 
And  get  8even  devik,  when  dispossess'd  of  • 
YóuT  Yenus  once  was  a  Platonie  queeD ; 
Nothing  of  lo^e  beside  the  face  was  seen; 
But  erery  inch  of  ber  you  now  uncasę^ 
And  clap  a  vizaid-mask  lipon  the  foce : 
For  sins  iike  these,  the  zealous  of  the  badl, 
With  little  hair,  and  little  or  no  band, 
Dcctare  how  circulating  pestUences 
Watch,  every  twenty  years,  to  snap 
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lle'll  do  yottr  work  thta  summer  withoat  fen. 
Lei  al)  Uie  boses,  Phoebus,  flnd  thy  graoe» 
An^  ah,  presenre  the  eightM»-peiuiy  place ! 
Bot  for  tbe  pit  oonloaiiden,  lei  them  go. 
And  ft»d  M  iłttie  mercy  as  tkey  thow: 
The  leton  Łhaś,  and  thus  tby  poets  pray  ; 
For  eyery  critic  tay'd,  thou  daaia^ftt  a  play. 


XLI. 

PROŁOOOB 

TO  TBE  BUtBAHD  HIS  OWK  GUOCOŁD. 

Lm  some  raw  sophister  that  mounts  the  pulpit, 
So  trembles  a  yoong  poet  at  a  foli  pit. 
UnusM  to  crowds,  the  parson  qaak^  for  fear, 
And  wooders  how  the  devil  he  durst  come  there; 
Wanting  three  talents  needful  for  the  place, 
Some  beard,  some  leami«g,  and  some  little  grace: 
Nor  is  tbe  puny  poet  Toid  of  care, 
For  authors,  such  as  oicnew  authore  are, 
Have  not  moch  leaming  nor  much  wit  to  spare : 
An4as  for  grace,  to  tell  the  truth,  tbere  *s  scarce  oDe 
But  has  as  little  as  tbe  ▼ery  parKm : 
Both  jiay,  they  preach  and  write  for  yoar  instniction : 
But  *t  is  for  a  third  day,  and  for  indnction. 
The  differenee  is,  that  Ihongh  yon  like  the  play, 
The  poet'8  gain  is  ne*er  beyond  his  day. 
Bat  with  the  panon  't  is  another  ca^, 
He,  withoat  hoUdess,  may  rise  to  gprace ; 
Tbe  poet  has  one  disadvantage  niore, 
That,  if  bis  play  be  duli,  b«  's  damnM  all  o*er. 
Kot  only  a  damnM  blockhead,  but  damn*d  poor. 
But  dulness  well  beoomes  the  sable  garment ; 
I  warrant  that  ne*er  spoilM  a  prie8t*s  prefonnent: 
"Wit  *8  not  his  business ;  and  as  wit  now  goes, 
Sirs,  *t  is  not  so  mach  yours  as  you  suppose. 
For  you  like  nothing  now  but  nauseous  beaor. 
You  laugh  not,  gallants,  as  by  proof  appears, 
At  what  his  beauship  says,  but  wbat  he  wean ; 
So  't  is  your  eyes  are  ticklcd,  not  your  ears; 
The  tailor  and  the  furrier  find  the  stuif, 
The  wit  lies  in  the  dress,  :<nd  monstrous  muff. 
The  truth  on  't  is,  the  payment  of  the  pit 
''Is  like  for  like,  clipt  money  for  clipt  wit. 
Yoo  cannot  irom  our  absent  author  hope 
He  should  equlp  the  stage  with  such  a  fop : 
Fools  change  in  Eogland,  and  new  fools  arise. 
For  though  th'  immortal  species  never  dies, 
Yet  every  year  new  mag^ots  make  new  flies. 
But  where  he  Uves  abroad,  he  scarce  can  find 
One  fool,  for  milUons  that  he  left  bebind. 


I  He,  wbo  writct  lettcn  to  Maatlf ,  apotld  0«e«^ 
I  The  world  forgoĄ  han,  if  ha  was  not  tbere. 
What  shoald  a  poet  da  ?  T  is  bard  for  one 
To  pleasure  all  the  fooAs  that  woald  be  thownt 
And  yet  not  t«o  in  tea  will  pass  the  town. 
Most  coxoonbs  aie  not  of  the  laugtog  kind ; 
Tficfn  goes  to  make  a  fop,  than  faps  can  find. 

Ooack  Maunis,  thoagh  be  never  took  degreet 
In  either  of  our  uDiYersities  $ 
Yet  to  be  sbown  by  some  kind  wit  he  looka, 
Becauscf  he  playM  the  fool  aad  Mńt  tbrae  book«i 
Bat,  if  he  woakl  be  woith  a  poat^  pea, 
He  mnst  be  merę  a  fool,  and  write  agaia: 
For  all  the  former  fostiaa  etoff  he  wrote, 
Was  dead-boro  doggrel,  or  is  quite  forgot : 
His  man  of  Uz,  striiit  tk  his  Hebrew  Td>e, 
Is  just  the  proverb,  and  as  poor  as  Job. 
One  would  have  thought  he  coald  no  longer  jog^ 
Bot  Arthur  was  a  le^el,  Job's  a  bog. 
Tbere,  thongh  he  crept,  yet  still  he  kept  in  sig^t ; 
Bat  here,  he  founders  in,  and  sinks  downright. 
Had  he  prepar^d  us,  and  been  duU  by  rule, 
Tobit  had  fijfst  been  tumM  to  ridicule : 
Bat  our  bold  Briton,  withoat  fear  or  awe^ 
(yerleaps  at  once  the  whole  Apocrsrpha ; 
Invades  the  Psalms  with  rhsrmes,  and  leaveB  no  room 
For  any  Yandal  Hopkins  yet  to  come. 

But  when,  if,  after  all,  this  godly  geer 
Is  not  80  senseless  as  it  would  appear ; 
Our  mountebank  has  laid  a  deeper  train, 
His  cant,  Kke  mcrry  Andrew^s  noble  yein, 
Oat-calls  the  sects  to  draw  them  in  agahi. 
At  leisure  hoan,  in  epic  song  he  deals, 
Writes  to  the  rumbling  of  his  coach*s  wheelsp 
Prescribes  in  hasto,  and  seldom  kills  by  rule. 
But  rides  triumphant  between  stool  and  stool. 

Well,  let  him  go;  *t  is  yet  too  early  day. 
To  get  himself  Cplace  in  foroe  or  play. 
We  koew  not  by  what  name  we  should  arraign  hin. 
For  no  one  category  can  contain  him ; 
A  pedant,  canting  preacher,  and  a  qaack, 
Are  load  enough  to  break  one  ass'8  back : 
At  last  grown  wanioci,  he  presum*d  to  write, 
Traduc'd  two  kincpi,  their  kindness  to  reqaite ; 
One  madę  the  doctor,  and  one  dubb'd  the  knight. 


XLn. 

PROŁOOUE  TO  TH£  PILGRIM. 

•BTniD  FOK  oua  AimioR^s  smsprr,  akno  1700. 

How  wretohed  ts  the  foto  of  those  who  write ! 
^  Brought  muzzled  to  the  stage,  for  fear  they  bite. 
Where,  like  Tom  Dove,  they  stand  the  common  foe , 
Lugg*d  by  the  critic,  bait(^d  by  the  beau. 
Yet,  worse,  their  brother  poets  damn  the  play. 
And  roar  the  loudest,  though  they  never  pay; 
The  fops  are  proud  of  scandal,  for  they  ery, 
Al  every  lewd,  Iow  character,— That  's  I. 


XLUI. 

BPIŁOGUB  TO  THB  SAMB. 

Perhaps  the  panon  8treteh*d  a  point  too  for, 
When  with  our  theatres  he  wag'd  a  war. 
He  tells  you,  that  this  very  morał  age 
I  ReceirM  the  first  infection  from  the  stage. 
But  surę,  a  banishM  court,  with  lewdness  fraogh^ 
The  seeds  of  open  Tice,  retuming,  brought. 
Thus  lodg^d  (as  Tice  by  great  example  thriyes) 
It  first  debauch*d  the  daughters  and  the  wiyes. 
London,  a  fruttful  soil,  yet  nerer  borę 
So  plendful  a  crop  of  homs  before. 
The  poets,  who  must  łive  by  courts  or  stanre, 
Werę  proud  so  good  a  govemment  to  serre ; 
And,  mixing  with  bafibons  and  ptmps  profone, 
Tainted  the  stage,  for  some  smali  snip  of  gain. 
For  they,  like  hariots,  nnder  iHlwds  pvtOfete'd, 
Took  all  tli'  ungodly  pains,  and  gpt  the  least. 
Thus  did  the  thri^ing  malady  pre^ail, 
The  oourt  ita  head,  tbe  poets  but  the  taił. 
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DfcYDENS  POEMS. 


The  sin  xns  of  onr  nstire  growth,  't  ifi  tnie ; 
The  scandat  of  tbe  sin  was  wholly  new. 
Misses  they  were,  but  modestly  conceaPd ; 
Whttehall  the  ńaked  Venii8  first  reveal'd. 
Who  standing  as  at  C]nprus,  in  ber  shrine, 
The  Btrampet  was  adoi^d  witb  rites  divine.  . 
Ere  tbis,  if  saints  had  any  secret  moiion, 
Twas  chamber-practice  all,  and  close  devotioii. 
I  pass  the  peccadillos  of  tbeir  time ; 
Notbing  but  ópen  lewdness  was  a  crime. 
A  inonarch'f  blood  was  leniał  to  tbe  nation, 
ComparM  witb  one  feul  act  of  fomication. 
Now,  they  would  si lence  ns,  and  sbut  .the  door, 
Tbat  let  in  all  tbe  bare-fac^OTice  before. 


As  for  reformmg  ns,  which  some  prefceod, 
That  work  in  England  is  uńthout  an  end : 
Weil  may  we  change,  but  we  shall  nev«r  menL 
Yet,  if  you  can  bnt  bear  the  prcsent  stage* 
We  hope  much  better  of  the  coming  age. 
What  would  you  say,  if  we  shoald  first  begin 
To  stop  the  tnde  of  Jotc  behind  tbe  scenę : 
li^liere  actresses  make*bold  wHh  married  men? 
For  whłle  abroad  so  pix>digal  the  dolt  is, 
Poor  spouse  at  borne  as  ragged  as  a  eolt  i& 
In  short,  we  MI  grow  as  morał  as  we  can, 
Save  here  and  tbere  a  tfoman  or  a  man : 
But  neither  you,  nor  we,  witb  all  oar  pains, 
Can  make  clean  work ;  there  will  be  some  lemaói 
I  While  you  have  still  yoiirOats,  and  we  oor  Hai« 
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